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®littt  Horlte  at  ^ome* 

Scene. — A  library,  watnscotted  with  black  oak,  and  liglUedfrom  the  centre  of 
the  ceUirtg  hy  an  antique  bronze  lamp ;  hnge  tomes  in  every  comet\  magniji' 
cently  bound,  and  lettered  on  the  backs  wUh  inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  German,  Irish,  and  Chaldee,  Busts  of 
the  most  distinguished  contributors  to  Eraser's  Magazine  ranged  round  on 
pedestals  of  white  marble  ,•  pictures,  by  Maclise,  of  our  lady-correspondents, 
all,  of  course,  as  beautiful  as  the  Graces.  Costly  prints  thrown  carelessly 
about  the  floor,  and  mixed  up  unth  sundry  MSS.  marked  on  the  back  "  Very 
good;'  "  Sad  stuff;'  "  Twaddle;'  "  Accepted;'  "  Rejected;'  See.  ^c.  A  lady's 
bonnet  and  shawl,  a  pair  of  boxing-gloves  and  a  case  of  duelling  pistols. 
An  Irish  shillelaJi,  a  black  silk  mask,  and  half-a-dozen  empty  champagne 
flasks.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  placed  a  large  rosewood  table,  whereat 
is  discovered,  sitting  with  magisterial  ease  and  dignity,  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Oliver  Torke,  Esq.,  editor  of  this  Magazine.  Glasses,  decanters, 
cigars,  filberts,  corkscrews,  Sfc,  Sfc. 

TORKE  (jdrinking  off  a  glass  of  wine). 
Hilloah !  Pleasant  times  these,  and  no  mistake !  A  blazing  sea-coal  fire^ 
ambrosial  >vinc,  the  best  Havannahs,  and  good  books ;  what  more  need  I  to 
complete  my  Paradise  ?  Our  Magazine  goes  on  swimmingly !  We  are  in  the 
entire  confidence  of  Peel  and  the  cabinet ;  the  Duke  of  AVellington  takes  us 
to  bed  with  him ;  the  Queen  has  us  at  breakfast ;  our  circulation  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  cannot  be  diminished;  and  our  contributors  arc  the  best 
set  of  fellows  in  the  wide  world.  Where  we  shall  stop  Heaven  only  knows, 
but  Regina  is  maintaining  her  ground  right  nobly  as  the  queen  of  periodi- 
cals. From  the  eastern  to  the  western  hemisphere,  from  Cork  to  Kams- 
chatka,  from  Mallow  to  the  Malabar  Islands,  from  Dingle  dee  Couch  to  the 
falls  of  Niagara,  our  little  gemlike  periodical  is  published  and  sold,  and  praised 
as  never  periodical  was  praised  before.  Old  gentlemen  buy  us  for  our  wisdom, 
and  young  ones  for  our  wit ;  elderly  ladies  for  our  beautiful  iK)etry,  and 
bright-eyed  young  ones  for  our  tales  and  romances ;  politicians  study  us  for 
our  sound  Conservative  and  constitutional  views,  and  men  of  letters  for  our 
general  excellence.  In  fine,  there  is  but  one  book  in  the  world  beyond  us. 
(JP'tUing  out  a  glass  of  sparkling  Burgundy.)  Here's  success,  then,  to  Eraser's 
Magazine  and  its  editor — my  noble  self!  May  it  always  be  as  brilliant  as 
this  wine,  and  love  and  poetry  glitter  in  its  pages!  Ajuen!  O'Callaghan, 
yon  rufHan,  where  are  you  ? 
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JEnter  O'Cauaghan. 

Ha8  Captain  Sabertash  arrived  yet?  You  needn't  speak — your  look 
says  no.  Shew  the  captain  in  the  moment  he  comes,  \anish — levant,  I 
say !  [Exit  O'Cai^aguan. 

(Taking  up  a  book.) 

Sabertash  is  an  especial  favourite  or  mine ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  so,  for  he 
is  that  most  rare  of  all  characters,  a  milituy  man,  who  imiles  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  drawing-room  with  the  most  thorough  intimacy  with 
books.  His  volume  on  Conversation  has  been  reviewed  and  praised  in  Fraser^ 
but  scarcely  as  highly  as  it  deserves,  for  it  is  in  every  particular  a  jewel  of  a 
book,  and  sparkles  no  less  with  wit  than  with  sound  practical  sense.  By  the 
by,  what  is  this  I  find  between  the  leaves  ?  A  song !  and  a  pretty  one  too, 
upon  my  life !  I  wish  I  had  a  Jew's  harp  to  accompany  me  while  I  try  to 
sins  it,  or  one  of  the  Disraelis,  at  least,  to  whistle  a  ^mphony  for  me.  I 
could  warble  like  a  lark  once,  but  my  voice  begins  to  crack.  Here  goes, 
however ; — 

'^  Song. 

Invest  my  head  with  fragrant  rose 

That  on  fair  Flora's  bosom  grows ; 

Distend  my  veins  with  pur^  juice, 

That  mirth  may  through  my  soul  diffuse ; 
'Tis  wine  and  love,  and  love  in  wine. 
Inspires  our  youth  with  flames  divine ! 

A  first-rate  sentiment  I    What  next  ? 

Thus  crowned  with  Paphian  myrtle  I 

In  Cyprian  shades  will  bathing  lie ; 

Whose  snow,  if  too  much  cooung,  then 

Bacchus  shall  warm  my  blood  again. 
'Tis  wine  and  love,  and  love  in  wine, 
Inspires  our  youth  with  flames  diyincr 

Worthy  of  Homer!    Another  glass.  ' 

Life's  short  and  winged  pleasures  fly ; 

Who  mourning  live,  do  living  die ; 

On  down  and  floods  thus  swanlike  I 

Will  stretch  my  limbs  and  singing  die. 
*Ti8  wine  and  love,  and  love  m  wine. 
Inspires  our  youth  with  flames  divine ! 

To  be  sure  I  will.  Could  I  edit  this  Magazine  if  I  were  a  Teetotaller  ?  Could 
I  write  wit,  or  poetry,  or  sense,  if  I  were  fed  on  water  ?  As  well  might 
I  hope  to  knock  law  into  the  brains  of  my  Lord  Bridlcgoose !  Aristotle 
says  that  no  man  can  write  poetry  who  has  not  had  his  eyes  blackened 
half-a-dozen  times: — Aristotle  is  right.  Does  not  honest  Harry  Cary,  as 
Bitson  delights  to  call  him,  assure  us  of  that  same  Stagyrite  — 

'*  Zeno,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
All  were  lovers  of  the  bottle?" 

And  how  else  could  a  literary  man  make  up  for  the  constant  wear  and  tear  of 
his  brains  ?  For  my  part,  I  never  denied  that  I  learned  most  of  what  I  do 
know  in  the  bright  days  of  my  youth — in  dvlcijuventd,  as  Horace  wisely  calls 
it — when  I  used  to  beat  watchmen  as  if  they  were  spaniels  or  walnut-trees, 
and  fought  every  man  I  met  for  the  sheer  mn  of  the  thing.  Where  is  life, 
says  the  illustnous  Confucius,  to  be  learned  if  not  in  a  watch-house? 
Who  ever  selected  a  drawing-room  or  a  boudoir  to  study  the  passions? 
Talk  to  me  of  the  universities  indeed !  All  I  learned  at  Alma  Mater  was  to 
smoke  and  drink,  to  talk  slang  and  spar  scientifically,  to  run  in  debt,  to  play 
at  cricket  and  billiards,  and  hunt  a  fox  or  a  bailiff,  to  set  my  bull-dogs  at  the 
proctor,  and  court  the  head-porter*s  pretty  daughter ;  and  hera  I  am  now,  thQ 
greatest  literary  man  in  the  empire,  the  companion  of  princes  and  noUc^  thc^ 
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oracle  of  administration,  the  head  and  ffcdding  star  of  this  the  first  of  monthly 
volumes,  to  which  eveiy  other  periomcal  is  bat  as  a  farthing  roshlight  to 
the  sun.  What  midbt  I  not  have  been  had  I  joined  that  gang  of  hum- 
bugging fellows,  the  Teetotallers  ?  Why,  as  great  a  dunce  as  Liston  Bulwer. 
(FiUs  Old  another  glorious  glass.)  Can  Tom  Moore,  or  any  other  of  the 
famous  Toms  of  the  day,  hold  a  candle  to  me  in  any  one  department  of 
literature  ?    Td  like  to  see  them  try  it. 

*Twould  be  easier  fiir  to  sup  soup  with  a  fork 
Than  to  match  such  a  genius  as  Oliteb  Yobke  ; 
From  Pekin  to  the  beautiful  city  called  Cork 
You'd  not  find  such  a  writer  as  Quvbb  Yobke. 

No,  upon  my  honour ;  and  the  whole  literaiy  world,  quorum  pars  maxima 

fui,  admits  it.     And  if  any  one  denies  it! Naboclish,     WeU,  after 

all,  an  editor's  life  is  pleasantish  enough.  It  has  many  drawbacks ; 
many  troubles  and  botherations,  as  most  trades  and  callings  have;  but 
all  vexation  is  counterbalanced  hy  that  autocratic  dignity  in  which  he 
feels  himself  constantly  enveloped,  and  the  privilege  of  j^sin^  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  tne  vrritings  of  his  fellow-men.  Here  before  me 
are  some  thousands  of  manuscripts,  —  ^ood,  bad,  and  indifferent.  And 
to  me,  OuvEB  Yobkb,  alone  is  consigned  the  crlory  of  making  the 
fortunes  of  the  writersTor  sending  thenC  perhaps,  ^thout  a  dinner.  Is 
this  nothing  ?  Is  this  no  rec(»npense  for  my  own  little  vexations  ?  Verily, 
an  editor  is  a  great  man,  and  the  greatest  man  in  England  is  the  editor  of 
Regina.  Greater  than  Lockhart,  because  John  Murray  would  indeed  look 
queer  if  my  friend  of  the  Spanish  Ballads  exercised  his  critical  judgment  over 
one  of  JVIilman's  long-wmded  narcotics  and  did  not  print  it  ofi-hand. 
■Greater  than  Napier  of  the  Edinburgh,  for  the  whole  management  of  that 
volume  is  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers  only.  Greater  than  Christopher 
North,  for  ♦  *  *.     Greater  flian  Harry  Lorrequer  of  the 

Dvhlin  Unhersiiv  Mcu^azme,  because        ♦        ♦        ♦ .    Greater  than 

Enter  Captain  OaLAin)©  Sabebtash  (singingy. 
Well  met,  old  fellow ! 

TOBKE. 

Ha !  Sabertash,  my  dear !  Delighted  to  see  you.  You  are  looking  very 
well.  That  military  cloak  becomes  you  admirably.  Sit  down.  You  and 
I  '11  tumble  into  this  Burgimdy.    When  did  you  arrive  ? 

SABEBTASH. 

Only  this  instant ;  and  thirsty  enough  I  am,  I  assure  you.  Who  do  you 
think  I  was  taken  for  in  the  coach  ? 

TOBKB. 

I  don't  know.    A  sheriff's  officer,  maybe  ? 

SABEBTASH. 

No,  truly ;  but  for  the  redoubted  Tom  Little. 

YOBKE. 

Why,  my  good  fellow,  you  have  limbs  and  muscles  I 

SABEBTASH. 

So  I  flattered  myself;  but  it  seems  that  an  old  lady  and  her  daughter 
thought  differently,  and  so  after  receiving  innumerable  compliments,  which 
I  answered  only  with — ahem! — my  bluSies,  I  was  obliged  to  rive  them  a 
lock  of  my  hair  as  a  memento.  But  let  me  try  this  Burgundy  of  yours. 
Faith,  you  live  well. 

YOBKE. 

Of  course  I  do,  and  the  secret  of  it  is,  I  am  paid  well.  I  believe  there  are 
few  publishers  who  remunerate  like  my  friend  Greorge  William  Nickisson. 
Since  old  Blackwood's  death.  Eraser's  is  the  best  paying  Magazine. 

SABEBTASH.  ^^, 

Do  you  thmk  I  'd  write  for  it  if  it  were  not  ?  (mai  a  military  man  at 
that  folly.  By  the  W,  I  never  can  get  a  hint  of  who  jfrnn  contributors  are. 
The  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  or  the  secret  of  the  Eleusinian  n^ysteries,  was  nerer 
kept  up  so  well. 
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TORKE. 

Mum*8  the  word,  old  fellow.  My  lij»  are  a  sealed  book.  Not  even  to 
you,  captain,  would  I  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  printing -house;  but  I  be- 
lieve you  *11  see  some  of  them  here  to-night. 

SABERTASH. 

Is  it  true  that  the  "  Brallaghan  "  correspondence  was  written  by  Bulwor? 
I  heard  it  attributed  to  the  author  of  Pelham^  in  Bath,  last  season. 

TORKE. 

No  bad  guess  either.  It  is  certainly  like  his  style — very — but  his  con- 
tributions do  not  appear  often  in  this  Magazine.  The  fact  is,  none  but  men 
of  genius  write  for  us. 

SABERTASH  (howivg). 

You  are  very  complimentary,  Noll.  Eeach  me  over  those  c%8X8. 
Bankes  told  me,  when  I  was  last  m  town,  that  the  **  Apprentice  of  the  Law** 
was  the  Solicitor-Greneral,  FoUett.    Come,  come,  is  it  so  r 

TORKE. 

Fray  don  *t  ask  me.    That  *s  a  secret. 

SABERTASH. 

And  those  pretty  verses  in  that  last  niunber  you  sent  me  were  written 
by  the  Duchess  of 

YORKE. 

Hush !  Not  a  word  of  that.  Let  us  change  the  subject.   Here's  a  toast : — 

Bacchus,  Venus,  Musa,  Cupido, 
Salvete  omnes. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  captain,  for  talking  Latin ;  but  I  know  you  are  a  first-rate 
classic. 

SABERTASH  {after  a  hearty  swig), 
I  knew  something  about  it  once,  but  I  have  been  of  late  so  much  en- 
gaged in  making  love  that  I  have  not  had  time  even  to  look  into  Ovid.  The 
fact  is,  I  am  getting  into  years  (why  should  I  conceal  it  ?),  and  when  a  man 
begins  to  see  a  grey  hair  or  two  on  his  head,  he  doesn't  half  care  for  these  old 
fatners,  but  works  out  practically  the  maxim,  Carpe  diem.  However,  I  have 
not  quite  forgotten  the  author  from  whom  you  quote  (Scaliger,  I  believe  it 
is),  and,  like  nim,  I  follow  up  that  excellent  recommendation  which  ought  to 
be  blazoned  deep  on  the  heart  of  every  military  man  in  the  kingdom:  — 

"  Quocunque  differtur  levis 
Cinciimus  hue  sequimur;** 

Where'er  pretty  ringlets  are  flowing, 

On  bosoms  as  melting  as  snow. 
There  soldiers  should  1^  with  hearts  glowing. 

And  anxious  to  fight  the  fair  foe. 

TORKE. 

Give  me  your  fist,  captain.  Since  the  days  of  the  glorious  Macheath, 
there  has  not  been  a  finer  fellow  or  a  finer  maxim.  You  military  men  are 
the  only  chaps  who  really  know  how  to  court  the  ladies ;  and  the  ladies  of 
England  are  the  only  women  in  the  world  who  are  worth  taking  any  trouble 
about.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  Voltaire,  in  his  letter  to  Doctor 
Pansophe,  called  our  country  "  lepays  de  heUes  feihmes  et  des  bans  philosophesy 

SARERTA8H. 

War  and  love,  you  know,  are  congenial  sciences :  though,  according  to  a 
great  authority  (Nmon  de  TEnclos),  it  requires  infinitely  gre&Ur  gemus  to 
court  women  than  to  command  armies :  Qu'/Z  falloU  cent  fms  plus  d* esprit 
pour  fairs  V  amour ^  (pie  pour  commander  des  annees.  I  can  do  both.  When 
I  was  with  the  duke  in  the  Peninsula 

TORKE. 

Oh,  hang  the  Peninsula ! — I  beg  your  pardon.  Fill  your  glass,  captain : 
let  us  continue  the  old  subject. 


which  means — 
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8ABEBTA8H. 

If  you  like,  Oliver,  my  fine  fellow.  En  passant,  I  don*t  think  much 
of  your  cigars,  but  your  drink  is  good. 

TOBKS. 

I  am  Sony  for  it.  I  eot  the  first  as  a  present  from  Goulbum  of  the 
Exchequer :  I  needn't  tell  you  they  never  paid  duty.  The  spirits  were 
sent  by  Brougham.  —  But  speaking  of  the  ladies,  I  must  say  that  our 
modem  fine  sentlemen  know  nothing  of  gallantry.  I  sometimes  think  the 
art  of  courtship  went  out  vrith  swords  and  shoe -buckles.  We  never  have  a 
duel  now  for  a  fair  lady,  and  Gretna  is  no  longer  the  fashion.  I  hope  the 
old  times  will  revive  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  gets  into  breeches  and  the 
command  of  a  regiment.  Until  then  you  and  I  must  look  on  and  put  our 
tears  into  our  bottles  in  silence.  Even  the  French,  who  had  some  spice  of 
the  antique  spirit  in  them,  have  lost  it  all  of  late. 

SABERTASH. 

The  rascals !  after  beheading  Marie  Antoinette,  how  can  they  hold  up 
their  heads?  I  never  liked  the  false  gallantry  for  which  Mounseer  was 
noted,  and  I  think  John  Bull  would  do  better  than  imitate  him  in  any 
thing.  I  have  a  song  here  in  my  pocket  which  pleasantly  ridicules  the 
affected  airs  of  one  of  our  young  gentlemen  who  had  been  to  France ;  shall  I 
shew  it  to  you?  One  would  think  it  was  written  to  satirise  JVIrs.  Grore's 
French -stuflPed  novels,  or  my  friend  Miss  Mechant's  letters.  Push  the  lamp 
nearer:  — 

%  Song.    S&ung  b^  a  Jpop,  nctoltf  come  from  iprancc. 

Ah  !  Phillis,  why  are  you  less  tendre 

To  my  despairing  amour  f 
Your  heart  you  have  promised  to  rendre, 

Do  not  deny  the  retour. 
My  passion  I  cannot  defendre, 

Wo,  no  torments  increase  torts  les  jours 

To  forget  your  kind  slave  is  cruelle^ 

Can  you  expect  my  devoir  f 
Since  rhillis  is  grown  infideUe^ 

And  wounds  me  at  every  revoiry 
Those  eyes  which  were  once  agrSable 

Now,  now  are  fountains  of  black  disespoir. 

Adieu  to  my  false  esperance^ 

Adieu,  les  phisirs  des  heattx  jours ; 
My  Phillis  appears  at  distance 

And  slights  my  unfeigned  efforts. 
To  return  to  her  vows,  impossible^ 

No,  no,  adieu  to  the  cheats  of  amours, 

YOBKE. 

It  is  a  very  capital  song,  and  we  will  print  it  in  the  first  vacant  comer  of 
Kegina.    Beach  me  the  nippers.    Will  you  try  some  champagne  ? 

SABEBTASII. 

VohnUersy  my  dear  editor, — it  makes  me  think  of  your  wit.  And  yet  I 
don*t  care  much  for  champagne.  For  an  Englishman,  there  is  no  drink  like 
the  real  substantial  port,  though  sherry  is  rather  getting  up  of  late.  Our 
soldiers  who  pitched  mto  the  French  at  Waterloo  were  omcered  by  men  who 
had  emptied  many  a  rich  juicy  hogshead  of  Oporto's  vintafie.  Had  they 
been  suckled  upon  Gallic  wines,  Grod  knows  what  might  have  been  the  result 
of  that  day.  The  minister  who  first  introduced  rum  into  our  navy  was  a 
wise  man,  and  deserves  a  statue  of  gold.  So  long  as  the  French  drink  their 
foolish  white  wines,  so  long  must  they  be  the  kicked  and  kickable  of  the 
English,  which  period,  I  pray,  may  extend  to  the  day  of  judgment. 

TOBKE. 

Pef  <mrm  s<eeula  sceculomm^  as  tbe  Papists  say-^-Amen !    So  be  it  I    I 


6  Oliver  Y^e  at  H&me.  [Jadimry, 

tMnk  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  frightened  the  very  hearts  out  of 
those  French,    All  they  have  now  are  livers,  and  these  white  enou^. 

SABEBTAfiH. 

Why,  yes :  I  think  you  will  wait  some  time  before  you  see  them  going  to 
war  again.  I  rather  r^et  this,  for  it  is  pleasant  to  take  the  conceit  out  of 
such  braggarts.  That  Guizot  is  a  sharp  blade.  He  has  no  wish,  I  gae«, 
to  have  a  tussle  with  les  Anglais. 

TORK£  (getting  very  red  in  the  face), 

Gnizot !  —  Guizot  I  Why  do  you  mention  that  fellow  ?  Did  you  nerer 
read  the  song  I  wrote  about  him,  and  pinned  to  his  coat -collar  at  a  sinrSe 
at  Holland  House,  to  the  great  delight  of  old  Talleyrand  ?  You  shall  hear 
part  of  it: — 

^Fragment  of  a  ORittB  ItoUaO  pinnttr  to  JDJt.  CE^u(?of »  coat^tollar. 

Pm  a  Fnach  phUosophe,  to  spake  plainer  an  oaf, 

And  my  name  is  Tom-Foolery  Guizot ; 
I  have  sperrit  and  merit,  and  eyes  like  a  ferret, 

And  thick  lips  a  la  Fortuguese-oh. 
I  can  wallop  that  Thiers  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers — 

Louis  Philippe  I  *ve  put  in  a  funk-oh ; 
I  *m  Dalmatia  s  prize-fighter,  likewise  a  great  writer 

Of  fudge  about  General  Monk-oh. 
I  *m  a  little  great  man,  and  my  waist  you  might  span : 

I  *m  a  statesman  and  also  a  fiddler ; 
Through  Paris  I  goes,  out  at  elbows  and  toes. 

For  I  imitates  Jeremy  Diddler. 

I  forget  the  rest,  but  it  was  all  in  this  style. 

SABEBTASH. 

And  what  did  Guizot  say  to  all  this  P 

TORKE. 

Say  I — What  could  he  say  ?  He  very  prudently,  said  nothing,  but  ate  his 
leek.  The  fellow  is  a  dolt,  and  his  conduct  after  he  first  landed  in  England 
shewed  it.  He  hired  post  horses  to  carry  him  to  Canterbury.  When  he  arrived 
in  that  town,  he  found  that  all  the  horses  were  engaged ;  and  as  he  was  anxious 
to  get  to  London,  he  asked  the  same  boy  to  carry  bun  on.  The  boy,  however, 
pointed  to  his  cattle,  reeking  with  sweat  and  quite  fatiffued,  and  declined  to 
proceed.  Mister  Guizot  threatened  and  stormed  for  a  long  while,  but  Jehu 
being  inflexible,  the  Frenchman  turned  to  the  grinning  crowd,  and  exclaimed, 
"  How —  how  do  dey  dare  to  call  dis  a  land  of  liberty,  when  I  cannot  compel 
dat  man  to  go  on  wid  me  ?  "    Such  is  the  biographer  of  Monk. 

SABEBTASH. 

Silly  enough,  in  sooth.  You  are  a  regular  John  Bull,  Oliver,  and  I  am 
afraid,  let  your  prejudices  to  Monsieur  Frog  run  away  with  your  reason.  I 
do  not  qw'te  agree  with  you,  I  must  say. 

TOBKE. 

Well,  but,  my  dear  boy,  what  news  from  L*cland  ? 

SABEBTASH. 

Oh!  the  old  story.  Trinity  College  kicking  up  a  shindy  about  the 
great  war  of  George  Hamilton  and  Tom  Smith;  The  Mail  abusing  Lord 
£liot,  and  the  secretary  bribing  The  World,  This  is  all  the  news  I  have 
to  bring.  There  is  scarcely  ever  any  thing  novel  in  the  Emerald  Lile.  I 
had  some  good  fun,  though,  with  the  Paddies,  and  their  whisky  is  excellent. 
The  best  1  drank  is  of  Cork  distillation,  and  the  merriest  fellows,  too,  are  from 
that  Athenian  city.    When  have  you  seen  Mahony  ? 

YOBKE. 

Last  night  at  the  club,  with  another  brother  spectacle,  2r«»««r  Bl#^<>«*» 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  fellows  in  England,  and  the  wittiest.  But  wny  do 
you  ask  ? 

SABEBTASH. 

Beciose  I  have  not  seen  a  song  from  him  this  long  while  in  theMagaime 
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Has  he  given  voni  up  ?    The  Cork  men  brag  immensely  about  him.    I  was 
asked  t?ery  where  did  I  know  Front  ? 

YOBKE. 

A  right  good  tntrtie  song  was  thrown,  a  week  or  two  anoe,  into  our  pub- 
lisher's letter-box,  having  no  name,  but  evidently  in  the  pot-hooks  of  Front, 
which)  by  ihe  way,  are  rather  remarkable.  I  asked  him  last  ni^t,  was  he 
the  father  of  the  bantling  ?<^he  laughed,  but  gave  no  answer.  Would  you 
wish  to  see  ilP 

SABEBTASH. 

By  all  meaatu  And,  indeed,  I  rememb^  I  have  a  letter  ^mm  him  here 
in  my  coat -pocket.  By  comparing  the  hands  we  shall  see  in  a  moment 
whetner  they  are  identical. 

TOBKE  (handing  the  song). 

It  is  in  Latin  and  English.    I  almost  think  i  read  it  before. 

[^Here  the  gdRant  captain  examines  the  s(mg.  Certain  cabalistic  «tfiu, 
known  only  to  Fraserians^  pass  between  him  and  the  edUor,  He  Sten 
reads  thefoUewing  ekgcMt  production : — ] 


Fatmm 


I. 


Si  senii  descendam  et  coepi  vergere 
ad  annos, 
Rure  mihi  exigui  sint,  tepidique 
Lares; 
Fras  foribus  nt  scamnum,  et  sit  non 
sordida  virgo 
Quse  molli  foveat  t^i^ra  calva 
manu. 

CJiorus, 

iBquo  animnm  imperio  subigam,  pru- 
dentior  usu, 
Ut  carptim  attenuor,  rex,  domi- 
nusque  mei ; 
I^eo  podagre,  nee  lithiasis  cruciati- 
busurar, 
Bed  sensim  eztinotua  devehar  ad 
tumulum. 

a. 

Ad  declive  jugum,  jpl^doqtie  quod 
imminet  amm, 
Qu^  mola,  qu^  pratum  est,  stet 
mea  parva  domus ; 
Ut  sit,  ubi  assideam  lectori  auditor 
alumno, 
Si  sudus,  vel  si  Jupiter  udus  erit. 
JBquo  animum  imperio,  &c. 


lU. 

Qni^  nemus  umbrosum,  et  salientis 
murmura  rivi, 
Esto  in  conspectu,  sed  procul  esto 
mare, 
Flanities  juxt^  sine  foss4  aut  sepe, 
mihique 
Forrectam  et  manno  det  spatiosa 
viam. 
Mciuo  animum  imperio,  &c. 


I. 

If  I  live  to  grow  old,  for  I  find  I  go 

down, 
Let  this  be  my  &te:  —  In   a  neat 

country  town, 
May  I  hftve  a  warm  house  with  a 

stone  at  the  gate, 
And  a  cleanly  young  girl  to  rub  m;jr 

bald  pate. 

Chortis. 

May  I  govern  my  passion  with  abso- 
lute sway, 

And  grow  wiser  and  better  as 
strength  wears  away. 

Without  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle 
decay. 


u. 

May  my  little  house  stand  on  the 

side  of  a  hill. 
With  an  easy  descent  to  a  mead  and 

a  mill, 
That  when  Fve  a  mind  I  may  hear 

my  boy  read, 
In  the  mill  if  it  rains,  if  it*8  dry  in 

the  mead. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 

in. 

Near  a  shady  old  srove  and  a  mur- 
muring brook. 

With  the  ocean  at  distance  whereon 
I  may  look, 

With  a  spacious  green  meadow,  with- 
out hedge  or  stile, 

And  an  easy  md  pony  to  ride  out  a 
mile. 

May  I  govern,  &Ct 


ir. 

Flaccus,  Fetrarcha,  et  veternm  liber 
unus  et  alter 
Adsint,   ingenii    qaos    celebravit 
honor, 
Commendet  dapibos  melior,  potiorque 
ferin^ 
Fercula  simplicitas   munditisque 
mea. 
iEquo  animnm  imperio,  &c. 


IV. 

With  Horace  and  Petrarch  and  two 

or  three  more 

Of  the  best  wits  that  reign*d  in  the 
ages  before, 

With  roast  mutton  rather  than  veni- 
son or  teal, 

And  clean,  though  coarse,  linen  at 
every  meal. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 


V. 

Sabbat  distinguat   fartum,  conviva 
sacerdos, 
Docti  sermones,  interiorque  cadus. 
Nee  vini,  Burgunde,  tui  mihi  anec- 
dota  desint, 
Qass  regi,  quoties  prandeo,  sacra 
bibam. 
JEquo  animum  imperio,  &c. 


VI. 

Purpura  sit  Baccho,  Cereri  sit  pallor; 
et  ajvo 
Maturus  justo  detur  utrique  sapor, 
Divite  pro  victu,  luxuque  salubrior 
omni, 
Caseus  esto  tuus,  Parma,  corona 
dapum. 
iEquo  animum  imperio,  &c. 

vii. 

Liber  et  immunis,  nullis  k  partibus 
adstem. 
Nee  legum  adversils  vim  fluvium- 
que  natem ; 
Quid  loquar,  aut  scribam,  cautusque 
et  providus  author. 
Ire  sinam  regni  res,  velut  ire  vo- 
lunt. 
.^uo  animum  imperio,  &c. 


V. 

With  a  pudding  on  Sundays,  with 

stout  hiunming  liquor, 
And  remnants  of  Latin  to  welcome 

the  vicar ; 
With  Monte-Fiascone  or  Burgundy 

wine. 
To  drink  the  king's  good  health  as  oft 

as  I  dine. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 

VI. 

May  my  wine  be  vermilion,  my  malt 

drink  be  pale. 
In  neither  extreme,  or  too  mild  or 

too  stale ; 
In  lieu  of  desserts,  both  unwholesome 

and  dear. 
Let  Lodi  or  Parmesan  bring  up  the 

rear. 

May  I  govern,  &c 

vii. 

Neither  Tory  nor  Whig,  Chartist, 

Leaguer,  or  Trimmer, 
May  I   be,  nor  against   the  law's 

torrent  a  swimmer ; 
May  I  mind  what  I  speak,  what  I 

write  and  hear  read. 
And   with   matters  of  state  never 

trouble  my  head. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 


vui. 

Di,  quos  imperium  penes  est,  rerum- 
que  potestas, 
Regna  quibus  visum  est,  dent  adi- 
mantque  data ; 
Impositum  capiti  solvam  non  invidus 
assem, 
Un^  lic^t  tubulo  nox  cyathoque 
caret, 
.^uo  animum  imperio,  &c. 

IX. 

Solvam   ego,  nee   querulus   contr^ 
mussabo,  tributa 
Si  poscant  menses  hebdomades^ue 
nova; 


viu. 

Let  the  gods  who  dispose  of  state, 

kingdom,  and  crown. 
Whomsoever  they  please  set  up  and 

pull  dpwn ; 
ril  pay  the  whole  shilling  imposed 

on  my  head. 
Though  I  go  without  claret  that  night 

to  my  bed. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 

IX. 

ril  bleed  without  grumbling,  though 
that  tax  should  appear, 

As  oft  as  new  moons  or  weeks  in  a 
year, 
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Cur  etenim  obmiusans  duram  voci- 
tavero  legem, 
C&m  fundi   solvant   nil    mei  in 
UtopiA? 
^uo  animnm  imperio,  &c. 

X. 

Non  peto  divitias ;  nee  sim  tarn  sor- 
dide  egenus, 
Nauseet   ut    dives    tecta    subire 
mea; 
Quin  mecum  historiis  ad  largum  cir- 
culus  ignem, 
Decipere    nybernas    taxlia   noctis 
amet. 

JEquo  animum  imperio,  &c. 

XI. 

Kegum  ut  laudator  fiam,  vitiisque 
minister, 
Ingenium  noUm  prostituisse  meum ; 
Nee,  canis  ut  cauoam  submittam  et 
blandiar  instar, 
Perbreve,  quod  morti    subtraho, 
tempus  agam. 
MqvLO  animum  imperio,  &c. 


XII. 

Ad  tantas  nee  surgat  opes,  quern  di- 
ligo,  quisquam, 
Nesdat    ut    notos,    pra>tereatquc 
videns ; 
Tarn  supra  sit  nemo  situs,  tam  nemo 
sit  infira, 
Ut  mihi  vel  livor,  vil  siet  inde 
dolor. 
JEquo  animum  imperio,  kc, 

xin. 

Detur  et  oh  I  (si  posco  quod  squum 
est  poseere;  fidse, 
Nee  tamen  ingentis,  cultus  ami- 
eitiae  ; 
Cultus  amicitia;,  quam  tempora  nulla 
valebunt, 
Quam    nulls    rerum    dissoluisse 
vices. 

.^uo  animum  imperio,  &c. 

XIV. 

Sin  eomites  infidi,  et  sit  Fortuna  pro- 
terva, 
Sal va  mihi  Virtus  e8to,lieebit  inops. 
Turn  demum  videatur  iners  et  inuti- 
lis  ffitas, 
Cum  mihi  nee  vimim,  nee  sapit 
ingenium. 
iEquo  animum  imperio,  &c. 


For  why  should  I  let  a  seditious 
word  fall, 

Sinee  my  lands  in  Utopia  pay  no- 
thing at  all? 

May  I  govern,  &c, 

X. 

Though  I  care  not  for  riches,  may  I 

not  be  so  poor 
That  the  rich  without  shame  cannot 

enter  my  door ; 
May  they  court  my  converse,  may 

they  take  much  delight 
My  old  stories  to  hear  in  a  winter*! 

long  night. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 

XI. 

My  small  stock  of  wit  may  I  not 

'  misapply. 
To  flatter  ill  men,  be  they  never  so 

high. 
Nor  mispend  the  few  moments  I  steal 

from  the  grave 
In  fawning  on  wealth  like  a  dog  or 
a  slave. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 

XII. 

May  none  whom  I  love  to  so  great 

riches  rise. 
As  to  slight  their  acquaintance  and 

old  friends  despise ; 
So  low  or  so  high  may  none  of  them 

be. 
As  to  move  either  pity  or  envy  in 

me. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 

xni. 

A  friendship  I  wish  for,  but,  ah  f  *tis 
in  vain, 
Jove*8  storehouse  is  empty,  and 
can*t  it  supplv 
So  firm  that  no  change  of  times, 
envy  or  gain. 
Or  woman  or  gain  shall  have  power 
to  untie. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 

XIV. 

But  if  friends  prove  unfaithful  and 

Fortune  a  whore. 
Still  may  I  be  virtuous  though  I  am 

poor; 
My  life  then  as  useless  may  I  freely 

resign. 
When  no  longer  I  relish  true  wit 

and  ^ood  wine. 

May  I  govern,  &e. 


xt. 
Nee  miflerd  inorboram  ide&  delira 

Conterat,  ut  &ciat  me  Bnperesse 
mihi; 
Morte  miniis  ser^  potiiis  mea  concidat 
arbor, 
Dam  ramis  aliquis  suocus  et  humor 
inest. 
^)quo  •nimum  imperics  &c. 

XVI. 

Nee  prills  aceersam  medieum  nee 
pharmaeopolam, 
Quto  prop^  jam  summum  clau- 
flent  hora  diem, 
Totumubidesumpsipanem,  cyathum- 
que  supremum, 
Tom  mihi  subsignent,  ilicet,  ire 
licet, 
.^uo  animom  imperio,  &c. 

XVII. 

Forti  atque  impavido  suprema  ubi 
venerit  bora, 
Hoc  mihi  qui  dicat,  sit,  repetatque 
Vale; 
Mortuus  es,  cui  nullum  aut  mane  aut 
vespere,  nullum 
Aut  siocum  aut  madidum,  Pbouts, 
videbo  parem. 
,^uo  animum  imperio,  &c. 

xvm. 

Quam  Fortuna  dedit,  FabellA  ubi 
rit^  peractA, 
Exierim  8cen&  dam,  strepituque 
procul, 
£t  placidam  exuerim,  camis   cum 
Teste  senectam, 
Fuivere  me  comitum  condat  arnica 
manus. 
^uo  animum  imperio^  &c. 

XIX. 

Me  nil  sollidtat,  saxone  an  cespite 
si^er, 
Nominet  an  tumulus  me,  sileatnc, 
mens, 
Mille  ubi  tramderint  anni,  quae  tanta 
sequetur 
Gloria,  si  forsan  litera  bina  legar  P 
JEqao  animum  imperio,  &c. 


Tooutliye  my  mummayfibtvi 

myfa^ 
To  be  blind,  to  be  ibet£,  to  but 
nothing  at  all ; 
But  rather  let  death  oome  befisre'ti 
so  late, 
And  while  there's  Mme  iq^  ii  I 
may  my  tree  lUL 

May  IgofOEBf&t 


xn. 


to 


I  hope  I  shall  have  no 

send 
For  priest  or  physician  tfll  bo  nev 

my  end, 
That  Fve  ate  all  my  bread,  and 

drank  out  my  last  Rlaas ; 
Let  them  come  then,  and  set  their 

black  seals  to  my  paat. 

May  I  goTeni,  kt 

xyh. 

With  a  courase  undaunted  may  I 

face  my  last  day, 
And  when  I  am  dead  may  the  better 

sort  say. 
In  the  morning  when  sober,  in  the 

evening  when  mellow, 
He*8  departed,  and  not  left  behind 

bim  his  fellow. 

May  I  govern,  &c 

xvm. 

Without  any  noise,  when  I  *Te  pass'd 
from  the  sti^, 

And  decently  acted  what  part  For- 
tune save, 

And  put  on  my  vest  in  a  cheerful 
old  age, 

Miay  a  few  honest  lads  see  me  laid  in 
my  grave. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 


Si  taman  hos  versus,  si  quem  legisse 
juvabit, 
Hoc  addo  optatis  et  superaddo 
nihil, 


I  care  not  if  placed  under  green  turf 

or  stone, 
With  any  inscription  cut  on  it  or 

none, 
If  a  thousand  years  hence,  *•  Here 

Hes  W.  P.*' 
Shall  be  read  on  my  tomb,  pray  what 

is  it  to  me  ? 

Hay  I  govern,  &c. 

XX. 

Tet  one  wish  I  add,  for  the  sake  of 
those  few, 
Who  in  reading  these  lines  any 
pleasure  shall  take, — 
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Dnlcifl   honor  Virtutum^  et  odone 
gratia  Famse, 
Votique   et  vitas    terminus   esto 
mese. 

Chonis, 

Mqao  animum  imperio  subigam,pru- 
dentior  usu, 
Ut  carptim  attenuor,  rex  domi- 
nusque  mei, 
Nee  podagrse  nee  lithiasis  cruciati- 
bus  urar, 
Sed  sensim  extinctus  devehar  ad 
tumulum. 


May  I  leare  a  goodftme  aodaffireet- 
smelling  name. 
Amen.  Herean  end  of  my  Wishes 
I  make. 

Chorus, 

May  I  govern  my  passion  with  abso- 

mte  sway, 
And   grow   wiser    and    better    as 

strength  wears  away, 
Without  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle 

decay. 


No  bad  production.  Print  it  in  your  forthcoming  number.  Your  Irish 
subscribers,  partieularlv  those  who  purchase  the  Magazine  in  Kerry,  are  very 
pirtial  to  songs  of  this  Kind.  You  don't  give  us  enough  in  that  style,  Yorke. 
near  in  mind  what  Blackwood  used  to  do  some  years  ago,  and  be  warned. 

TORRE. 

There  you  are  wrong,  my  good  friend.  Ours  is  par  excellence,  the 
classical  magazine.  Point  out  any  periodical  of  the  day  (except,  nerhaps,  the 
Quarterly,  which,  I  may  remark,  is  nearly  as  good  as  Fraser^  more  dis- 
tinguished;— ^more  did  I  say !  nay,  so  distingiushed  for  eleguit  classical  lite- 
rature as  Regina  P  Turn  over  our  past  volumes,  and  in  each  you  will  find 
specimens  of  this  rare  excellence — sucn  specimens  as  would  make  the  fortune 
of  any  other  journal.  It  would  be  iavidious  to  name  some  of  our  doings  in 
that  une,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  all.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  ?    It  is  short,  and  crisp  and  by  an  old  hand : — 

H  ICote  Srnig  (or  iH)t  Ncto  Year. 
Divina  es  mea  per  Jovem  Cytheri  Kmr,  KrrTT,  you  're  a  goddess. 


A  Deis  genita,  a  Deisque  missa, 
Nos  ut  setheriis  bonis  beares. 
Nam  rides  quoties  nitenti  ocello 
Tu  sydus  Veneris  Jovisque  rides. 
Si  quid  tu  loqueris,  de(imque  nectar 
Et  coeli  loquetis  beatitatem. 
Pulchra  es,  quae  superes  nitore  Phoe- 

bum, 
Et  candore  nitentis  ora  Phocbes. 
Quse  genis  violse  rosaeque  vemant. 
Quo  grato  cilium  nigrore  fulget. 
CoUa  per  nivea  fluunt  capilli, 
Halant  ambrosiam  aurei  capilli. 
Ostro  labra  ardent  corallina  et  quse 
Exugant  animam  intimd  ex  medulla. 
Qus  sedent  geminas  papillae  in  illo, 
Hlo  pectore,  poma,  lilieta. 
Sic  inter  hilarent  cor  atque  ocellos 
Ludunt     hie    Charites,     Jocusque, 

Amorque, 
Sed  0  quae  redolet  onus  beatus, 


Sprung   from   bright   Olympian 
stock: 

Beautiftil  you  *re  in  3rour  boddice. 
Sparkling  like  a  fiask  of  hock. 

From  those  distant  starry  stations 
You  have  come  to  gild  our  sphere ; 

Gods  1  your  eyes  are  constellations ! 
Every  glance  as  diamond  clear. 

Sweeter  are  your  words  than  honey ; 

Heaven  seems  round  me  while  yon 
speak: 
People  call  Apoixo  "  sunny," 

But  he  ne'er  shone  like  your  cheek. 

On  your  lips  bud  million  roses — 
Soft  and  dark  your  eyebrows  grow: 

On  your  snow-white  neck  reposes 
liair  in  hyacinthine  flow. 

On  your  mouth,  like  coral  blushing, 
I  my  soul  could  breathe  away : 

See! — ^your  breast  and  cheeks  are 
flushing 
Like  rose-trees  in  early  May. 

Round  about  you  skip  the  Gbacbs, 
Love  and  Laughteb,  all  the  day; 

How  I  envy  their  embraces ! 
How  I  wish  tiiat  I  were  they ! 
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[Janiuiy, 


Unguenta     Assyriie,     Arabumquc 

messes. 
Tota  es  delicise  atque  iota  luxus 
Jurarim  Venerem  esse  te  Cytheri. 


Not  Ababia  breathes  nuxre  sweedj, 
£den  is  less  £ur  to  view ; 

You  have  charmed  my  heart  eom- 
pletely — 
Kate  or  Ybnits  ? — ^which  are  ynf 


8ABEBTASH. 


Think  of  it,  d'ye  say  ? — I  think  it  splendid.    Have  you  any  more  in 
line,  Noll  ?    Don  t  let  that  contributor  go,  I  tell  you :  keep  hmi  fast. 


that 


TOBKE 


That  I  will.    But  they  are  plenty  as  blackberries.    Here  is  another :  — 


^noti^cr  tOit  S6ong  for  ^t  Ncto  Year. 


Ne  me,  ne,  Violanthe,  sic  adure 
Istis  igniculis  tuis  ocellis. 
Farce,  parce  ferire  tot  sagittis 
Quas  crebro  facis  igneis  ocellis. 
Vel  si  virgineus  timor  pudorque 
Yel  si  fecerit  ira  pulchriores. 
Quod  si  in  ore  aderit  beatus  ille 
Subrisus,  mare  temperat  qui  et  auras 
Pro  suprema  Venus,  feruntur  illas 
In  pnecordia  sauciantque  pectus. 
Sed  0  quid  &tuus  precorque  et  opto? 
Quin  caucus  fieri  ipse  si  potis  sim 
Bebus  in  reliquis  velim  libenter 
Unam  te  aspiciam  modo,  es  Diana, 
Es  sol,  es  reliqua  astra  tu  mihi  una 
Ure  me,  Violanthe,  torrc  et  ure. 


Nay,  sweetest,  shoot  not  at  me  so. 
The  starry  arrows  of  those  eyes ; 
A  glance  like  thine  than  lance  or 
bow 
More  quickly  wounds,  more  fleetly 
flies. 

Whether  with  virgin  light  they  beam, 
Or  an^er  sparUes  in  their  rays. 

'Tis  all  tne  same — ^their  ev'ry  gleam 
Your  love  for  me,  sweet  girl,  be- 
trays. 

Thy  smiles  are  like  the  golden  dawn 
When  moving  o'er  the  rosy  sea ; 

Or  else  some  bnght  Italian  lawn 
Beprankt  with  flowers  curiously. 

Let  me  the  wish  at  once  recall 
I  dared  to  urge ;  and  let  thy  looks 

Warming  and  bright  around  me  fall. 
Like  sunshire  on  sweet  sununer 
brooks. 

To  all  the  world  beside  I*m  blind. 
Thou  only  art  my  guiding  li^ht : 

Though  dark  my  days,  *tis  bliss  to 
find 
Thee — thee  the  Dian  of  my  n%hi. 


Enter  Me.  Nickisson,  with  a  bundle  of  papers. 
Well  done,  my  lads !    I  am  glad  to  see  you  enjoymg  yourselves.    Cap- 
tain Sabertash,  how  are  you  ?    You  have  not  sent  us  a  paper  this  good 
while !    I  paid  a  draft  into  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  a  few  days 
since  to  your  account. 

SABEETASH. 

You  did  right.    Continue  that  fun,  old  boy,  and  you  may  command  me 
to  your  dying  day.    You  ask  me  why  I  have  not  sent  you  a  pape'^  ?    How 
the  deuce  could  I  ? — I  have  been  raking  away  in  Ireland.    I  left  Cork  only 
a  week  ago.     Bless  my  soul!  you  are  getting  quite  fat  and  good-looking ! — 
Fine  times  these  for  publishers,  I  opine. 


TOEKE. 


Pray  be  seated,  Nickisson.    I  can  only  offer  you  champagne  and  claret ; 
the  Burgundy  is  out ;  but  the  Lafitte  is  right  good : — 

Tarn  liooidnm  tarn  dulce  sapit  ut  non  ego  malim 
I^ttoa  Felignalegpunt  exanimaimhexe  nectar. 
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So  softly  this  claret  glides  over  the  palate, 

So  sweetly  it  tastes,  and  so  rosy  its  hue, 
That  the  head  of  that  numskull  deserves  a  stout  mallet, 

Who  *d  dare  for  ambrosia  this  drink  to  eschew. 

What  news?    Any  comedy  going  on  in  the  bookselling  trade ? 

MR.  NICKISSON. 

None  that  I  bother  myself  about.  All  I  care  for  is  Regina.  Here,  I 
have  brought  you  a  bundle  of  manuscripts.  You  must  look  over  them,  and 
give  me  your  opinion  soon,  for  I  want  a  crack  paper  for  the  new  year.  This 
18  very  nne  wine.  {.Singing  unthout'] 

"  Oh !  we  won't  go  home  till  morning. 
We  won't  go  home  till  morning, 
We  won't  go  home  till  morning, 

And  daylight  does  appear ! " 

Enter  Father  Frout,  The  Tempiar,  Fitz-Boodle,  and  The  AppREinicE 

OF  THE  Law. 

TORKE. 

Here  they  are  I  I  knew  we  should  have  them.  O'Callaghan ! — O'Calla- 
ghan,  I  say ! 

Enter  O'Callaghan. 
Order  in  a  gallon  of  brandv,  a  dozen  of  port,  a  dozen  of  champagne,  ditto 
claret,  ditto  snerry,  ditto  madeira,  half-a-gallon  of  gin,  and  a  three-gallon  jar 
of  whisky.  {Exit  O'Callaghan. 

THE  APPRENTICE  OF  THE  LAW, 

'Fon  my  honour,  Yorke,  you  have  acted  like  a  decent  fellow.  Is  it  in 
honour  of  us  you  have  done  lul  this  ? 

THE  TEMPLAR. 

To  be  sure  t — reach  me  that  cigar-box.  Now  for  a  song.  Ck)me,  Nickis- 
Bon,  we  want  a  stave  from  you. 

MR.  NICKI880N  (vevy  seriously). 

Not  just  now.  We  were  talking  on  business.  Here  is  a  letter,  Mr. 
Yorke,  from  Barry  Cornwall,  who  requests 

THE  APPRENTICE  OF  THE  LAW. 

Oh !  deuce  take  business  and  Barry  Cornwall  together !  We  have  had 
enough  of  that  rubbish.    Boll  over  that  daret  jug. 

THE  TEMPLAR. 

What  says  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs  f 

Come  dance  o'er  the  meadows,  my  jolly  fine  Bacchus, 

To  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Oliver  Yorke  ; 
Och !  he  is  the  fellow  that's  sure  to  attack  us 

With  whisky  the  finest  that  ever  left  Cork. 
Bind  over  your  forehead  a  garland  of  myrtles. 

To  make  us  remember  that  Love  should  unite 
With  Bacchus  ; — and  brin^  us  lair  nymphs  with  loose  kirtles, 

For,  blow  me,  if  we  shan  t  be  merry  to-night. 

MR.  NICKISSON,  tO  TORKE. 

with  respect  to  that  political  article  which  Croker  offered  us,  I  think 
we  shall  accept  it ;  and  I  will  write  to  him  to-morrow.    The  accounts  of  the 

Magazine  stand  thus  at  present.     To  Croly  we  owe,  say ;  to  Jeffery 

about :  to  Mrs.  Gore 
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Does  any  ^ntleman  feel  inclined  for  a  mbber  of  whist  ?  I  vote  that 
business  this  mght  is  a  bore.    Come,  Yorke,  your  health. 

TOBKS,  aside  to  tOL,  nicsissov. 

The  fact  is,  my  dear  fellow,  since  these  roysterers  have  come  in,  we  can 
do  no  business,  and  we  may  as  well  humour  thenL  Let  us  make  a  night  of 
it,  and  when  they  have  tumbled  under  tide  table,  you  and  Til  soberly  proceed 
to  business. 

THE  APPBXMTiCE  OF  THE  LAW  (overkeofing), 

A  good  motion  that  I  second  it.  So  order  in  the  boiled  water.  I  pro- 
test 1  am  quite  melancholy. 

THE  TEMPLAB. 

Drink,  then,  my  hearty.    Don't  you  know  what  Xenophon  says? — 

Tm  yetf  »9rt  avas  et^Ht  rets  yp¥X'^  ***#  /<***  Xinretf  i&rflri^  i  /Mtfi^ya^tts  T0us  «y^^*Kr«vf 

Kci/u^u,  rets  It  ^i>.9^^offvtats  ottwt^  ix«mv  ^x«/bf  syttpu :  ^  Wise,  when  it  hath  filled 
the  soul,  charms  melanckohf  (as  a  mandrake  the  eater)  asleep ;  and  awakens 
mirth  as  oil  the  flame."    Success  to  Fraser's  Magazine  ! 

THE  APPRENTICE  Of  THE  liAW. 

Amen.    Ah !  that  is  the  magazine — the  magician  of  magazines. 

Kosa,  m3rrtu8  et  Dione 
Jod,  Cupido,  Lusus,     ^ 
Saltatio,  Susurri, 
Suayiationes, 
Fsecunditatft  mir& 
Paging  in  Fras6ri 
Nascuntur  atque  crescunt. 

To  my  death-bed  TU  praise,  sir,  the  pages  of  Eraser, 
Och !  they  sparkle  over  with  frolic  s^  joke ; 

With  Venus  and  flowers,  and  music  and  bowers. 
And  hate  of  the  Pope  and  the  Popery  yoke. 

THE  TEMPLAB. 

I  bar  that.  That  allusion  isn't  fan*.  Be  easy,  Morgan,  I  say.  I  won't 
listen  to  the  old  Church  being  run  down  in  that  off-hand  way.  I  thought 
you  were  half  a  Puseyite,  and  be  hanged  to  you ! 

THE  APPBEimCE  OF  THE  LAW. 

So  I  am,  old  fellow;  but  I  have  a  hearty  hatred,  too,  fbr  Pope  and 
Popery, — brass  money  and  wooden  shoes.    And  so  has  Fitz-Boodle  there. 

PTTZ-BOODLE. 

Really  I  never  meddle  in  the  matter.  But  if  I  were  an  Irish  Papist,  I 
would  care  little  for  Capillari  or  Gregory  XVI^  or  whatever  be  the  chap's 
title ;  for  after  all  his  bulls,  and  briefs,  and  blessings  on  the  Irish  people  for 
their  fidelity  to  his  Italian  Holiness,  he  never  vet  made  one  of  tnem  a 
cardinal;  though  Fll  be  bound  to  say  John  Macnab  is  as  holy  a  man  as 
Cardinal  Lambruschini,  and  Tom  Maguire  a  far  decenter  parish  priest  than 
his  eminence  the  Cardinal  Prince  Span^lini,  or  the  Mbutrissimo  Joachim  Raga- 
muflini,  the  Grand  Prefect  of  the  Vatican.    That's  my  view  of  the  matter. 

ICB.  9ICKI880K. 

And  a  very  sensible  view  it  is.  Pd  like  to  see  one  of  those  foreign 
cardinals  who'd  compare  himself  to  the  late  Bishop  Doyle.  But  why 
don't  the  Irish  take  it  upP  They  contribute  more  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propsgation  of  the  Faith  than  any  Catholic  country  in  the  worlo,  and 
yet  they  are  the  onJh^  people  of  any  importance  who  hare  never  sent  a 
representative  to  the  6onr  CoU^.  Even  the  paltry  little  pauper  states  of 
Germany  have  had  cardinals;  whUe  the  8,000,000  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
have  been  treated  like  dogs. 

SABEBTASS. 

You  are  more  Irish  than  all  the  Iririi  magasfaies,  reviews,  periodicals, 
and  joumaii,  taken  together ;  and  if  the  Paddiea  had  any  spirit,  they'd  have' 
your  Magazine  m  pteferencc  to  aoy  ii^  their  own^  country.  Wc^  see  whal 
they'll  do  next  year. 
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CAanMi  i  Boir^f  iy  th4  Templar. 


1& 


THBtSMPLAB. 

I  don*t  we  ike  Qflf  of  iU  this  humbug  about  the  Catholiot;  and  it  would 
k»V9  been  better  taste  m  yen^  Momn^  to  have  said  vothing  about  thttn. 
However,  there's  no  help  ti/t  tpHt  muk ;  and,  to  pfut  the  company  into  good 
liamour>  TU  sing  them  a  French  stave, — a  right  good  drinkii^  melody : — 


Chanson  a  lOolrc. 

I. 
Je  cherche  en  vin  la  v^ri!^, 

1^  k  vin  n*aide  k  na  foibleisey 
Toute  la  docte  antiquite 

Dans  le  vin  puisa  la  sagesie. 
Oui  c'est  par  le  bon  via  que  le  bon 
sens  delate^ 
tTen  atteste  Hypoenite» 

^ui  Hit  qtiHi  fait  a  itwfkt  mai» 
1^  «i0in9  s'cniSnrcr  tmc  fol». 


n. 

Sociate  oet  homme  discret 

Que  toute  la  tene  r^y^ie, 
AUmt  manger  au  cabaret 

Quand  sa  femme  ^toit  en  colore. 
Pouvions-nous  mieux  faixe  que  d*imi- 
ter  Socrate 
Et  de  suiyre  Hypocrate  ? 

^ul  Dit,  (cc. 

m. 
Platon  est  nomm^  le  dirin, 

Farce  qu'il  etoit  magnifique, 
£t  qu*0  r^gala  de  son  vin 
La  cabale  philosophique. 
Sa  table  tdt  toujours  splendide  et 
delicate: 
II  suirit  Hypocrate, 

9iH  liit,  (cc 


IT. 

Aristotle  buroit  antant, 

£t  nous  avons  lieu  de  le  croire 
De  ce  cm*  Alexandre  le  Grand, 

Son  disciple,  aimoit  tant  k  boirc. 
Qu*il  dejela  cent  bois  sur  les  bords 
de  FEuphrate 
En  suivant  Hypocrate, 

9ni  Wj  $cc. 


V. 

L*en  veot  aiie  Di(M;giie  aimoit  Feau, 
Mais  n  nW  pomt  cette  folie; 

n  se  loQca  dans  xm  Unmeau 
Four  sentir  le  goiit  d&lalie* 


%  Stinking  S^ang. 

I. 
In  the  depths  of  the  wine-euB  we're 
told 
That  Truth,  the  divinity,  liei; 
*Twa8  thus  that  the  sages  of  old 

By  draining  their  goblets  ^w  wise. 
I  swear  by  the  gods  there  is  wisdom 

in  wine, 
If  you  doubt  me — then  hark  to  the 
doctor  divine, 
8Ri)fti^  misin  or  numb, 

$oor,  OS  tolling  in  tnial^ ; 
^ntt  a  fottttidit  get  Drrnni, 

The  man  to  whose  wisdom  we  bow, 

Old  Socrates,  thought  it  no  sin, 
When  his  Xuiti]^  locked  up  a  row, 

To  fly  to  the  arms  of  an  inn. 
And  shall  we  not,  like  Socrates,  revel 

in  wine? 
Ay,  my  lads,  and  remember  the  pre- 
cept divine, 

m. 

Old  Plato— youVe  all   heard  his 
name. 
Like  the  star  of  the  mom  was  hie 
soul; 
What  ffave  him  his  garland  of  ftme 
But  nis  love  of  the  high-brimming 
bowl? 
On  his  board  stood  a  circle  of  blush- 
red  wine. 
Like  an  Iris; — so  twig  me  the  verse 
divine, 

aR|tf|cr,  Ice. 

IV. 

Aristotle,  we  know,  tippled  wdl, 

And  his  pupil,  the  victor  of  earth, 

In  his  drinkmg  feats  bore  off  the  bell. 

And  was  truly  the  monarch  of 

mirth. 

On  the  banks  of  Euphrates  he  re- 

vell'd  in  wine. 
Hip,  hurrah  I — and  remember*d  the 
preoept  divine, 

9R||cti^cr,  Ire. 

V. 

It  was  said  by  some  learned  poltroon 
That  Diogenes  ne'er  drained  a  flaak ; 

Pooh !— the  cvnic  was  not  such  a  spoon, 
Don't  we  Know  that  he  liy'd  in  a 
cask? 
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thing.  Sicau,  «o&rn(«,— '^sick  and  sober,*"  as  Martial  aaya.  He  hH|»l 
chased  a  brass  medal,  and  is  getting  devout.  I  am  aony.toaaj  l^jaaKkl 
grown  of  late  rather  Stemhold  and  Ilopkinrish,  aa.^^roa  nu^  mjr noa|fr I 
ceive  from  the  following  '^Farewell  to  Ihrinkin^,**  with  ivludi  1  hsfenn' 
favoured.  When  a  man  writes  verses  of  this  kmd,  and  thiiika  themva& 
being  paid  for,  what  will  he  not  do  P 

FTTZ-BOODLB. 

Read  it  by  all  means.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  Barry  beoomtiig  a  finlii 
his  elderly  days.  He  has  written  some  very  noble  songs,'  only  he  ancr 
could  find  a  rhyme  to  Apollo,  which  he  always  called  ApoUor.  Hand  k 
here.    TU  read  it  for  you  while  you  drink. 

Varrs  Comtoair^t  VTefo  iFaugimiol^  iKav  a  Va  Skt. 

i¥tt)  Taking  ant)  rolUdiing,  faitb«  FU  fiite  o*cr, 
ftn  fnturc  FIl  mtnti,  anTI  flourisf)  once  more, 
€ioot)  morals  WW  practise,  ant)  t^  tDi)i«ii9  titeofim. 

laigtis  faugimioD  suit)  mar  a  ta  ac. 

IE  boas  font)  of  aan  lassts,  i^  glasses,  ant)  sfMirt, 
^(c  fairs  ant)  tf^c  marlets,  S  Dit)  often  resort, 
S  koas  font)  of  goot)  music,  of  l^umours,  ant)  {olica. 

19igQS,  Vc. 

1Et*s  t(c  porter  ant)  toi^islii),  t^at  males  me  cont)ole, 

ICamenting  mQ  follQ  in  sorrofo  ant)  tooe, 

9nt)  as  long  as  S  lite,  H'll  not  t)rinli  anp  more. 

Hgus,  $rc. 

^()c  tipoUng  of  tDi)isky,  ant)  t)tinking  strong  ale, 
ISacI)  brings  a  t)isgracc  uoon  some  n^mpi^s  ant)  sioaCna, 
>ro  lDont)cr,  tI;eQ  forfeit  t^eir  life  for  t^e  same. 

9gtts,  $rc. 

Kt^s  nob)  S'm  t)etcrminct)t  ant)  settlet)  in  mint), 
ffTo  litie  in  contentment,  ant)  exempt  from  all  strife, 
1^  Vetesting  of  tofHskVi  ant)  to  menti  m^  life. 

Ugas,  $rc. 

ViU  ICort)  abobc  ImotM  t(at  mn  clotbcs  are  tl^reBt)«baTe, 
It*»  tbc  porter  ant)  t»(iskp,  int)eet),  i  t)o  Nome, 
%nt)cct),  laiz,  S  (aix  not  a  rasper  to  spare. 

'Sftgus,  $cc. 

1[f  nott  tpcre  possesset)  of  a  great  store  of  coin, 
Vn  vrinking  tl)at  treasure,  IT  tell  t)Ott  no  lie, 
CPI)t  lant)lAtrp,  fair,  tnoult)  not  giiie  ^u  one  pint. 

IKgus,  $cc. 

1[f  pou  Irnrc  to  sit  t)ofDn  bv  tbcir  firesiDe, 
lint)  ask  tiKm  on  cretiit  for  ttoo  or  tf^rce  pints, 
tri)ct}*t)  call  pou  a  tirunkartr,  ant)  sd^cr  liketoise. 

laigus,  $cc. 

We^t  less  tl[)At  toe  t)tink  of  t(cir  porter  ant)  gin, 
<lhtr  mint)  it  is  better,  ant)  sount)er  3E  tbink, 
Ikliebe  tol^at  IE  saij,  Idrpnn  ^Procter's  mp  name. 

IKgas,  $cc. 

NotD  to  conclut)e  ant)  to  finisb  mn  t^me, 
TTiiat  tf)e  H^l  ma9  banisb  anti  annihilate 
^W  t!)c  ban  lanDlatries  toitbout  Dclan. 

19gui,  ^(. 
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_|  TOSKE. 

W      Bad  as  that  it  has  many  of  Comnvfdrs  own  touches,  which,  indeed, 

SCftnnot  be  mif  H  uy  any  one  who  has  ever  read  his  Dramatic  Scenes  and 
his  Sicilian  sti  ry.    xhus  the  line — 

**  3E  t»B0  font)  of  9uHs  music,  of  immours,  ants  jokes,'' 

i  M  Barry  Cornwall  all  over,  and  conld  be  written  by  no  other  hand ;  for  the 
^  attachment  of  our  Gray*s  Inn  friend  to  good  music,  humours,  and  jokes,  has 
become  almost  proverbial  since  Rogers  wrote  these  lines  on  him : — 

0  gentle  Barry  Cornwall, 

Your  jests  wiu  surely  split  my  call. 
Like  leaves  that  do  in  autunm  mil. 
You  shed  your  iokes,  my  Cornwall ; 
And  like  tnose  leaves,  dear  Cornwall, 
They've  neither  pith  nor  worth  at  all. 

1  thmk  you'll  ne  er  with  Momus  brawl 
For  the  crown  of  wit,  my  Comwsdl. 

Again,  there  is  that  beautiful  line : — 

'*  Wi  long  as  3E  Ube,  TIL  not  Drbiii  am  inote." 

Who  but  Barry  could  have  hit  on  the  bright  notion  of  a  man  being  able  to 
drink  when  he  was  dead  ?  To  be  sure  Anacreon  has  something  like  it  when 
he  says  that,  before  he  goes  to  the  infernal  regions,  he  must  nuse  like  a  true 
son  of  Hellas : 

U^if,  £^«;»  t»ti  fit    aTiXfitif 
^ttitt^eu  hXu  fiu^tfitftts^'^Od,  IV. 

But  there  is  far  more  originality  in  the  idea  of  Cornwall.  Thirdly,  see  how 
admirably  the  lawyer  breaks  out  in  that  pathetic  exclamation : — 

<'  "So  totrntitx  ti^CQ  forfeit  ti^ir  life  for  ti^  satne." 

Who  can  read  this  without  beholding  in  his  mind's  eye  the  Old  Bailey 
of  a  December's  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  with  the  glooi^y  paraphernalia  of 
the  gallows,  the  ordinary,  and  the  hangman ;  a^d  how  well  a<^ted  is  it  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  whiskyly  inclined  ?  Ijie  conclude 
ing  anathema,  too,  is  brilliant : — 

*'  ^i^at  tfie  XS-^l  moB  danism  ant)  annihilate 
911  t^e  fM  lanOlaHies  isUi^at  Delag ;" 

and  reminds  us  of  the  withering  malediction  which  Timon  hurls  at  Athens 
and  its  people : — 

"  Son  of  sixteen. 
Pluck  the  limed  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire, 
s.  And  beat  his  brains  out," 

except  that  the  prayer  for  annihilation  is  more  harrowingly  terrific.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  good  poem;  but  I  do  not  think  it's  worth  the  sum  he  asks. 
We  have  received  a  far  better  one  from  an  anon3rmous  correspondent,  and 
the  them^,  likewise,  is  more  agreeable,  because  it  is  in  praise  of  wine.  If  you 
have  no  objection,' gentlemen,  let  us  blend  pleasure  and  business  togetner, 
and  decide  on  these  manuscripts  which  our  friend  Nickisson  has  laid  on  the 
table.  I  promise  you  some  amusement  in  getting  through  them,  and  you 
shall  have  wine  and  whisky  enough. .  Is  it  a  barmiin  ?  Your  silence  gives 
assent.    Let  us,  therefore,  open  this  aforesaid  bdllaU,  which  %  I  ^e,  to  the 

fiirpp*Aul4L«igSyne." 
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I. 

Bring  forth  the  bowl,  the  sculptured  ba#l, 

And  round  it  roses  twine ; 
And  pour  the  juice  that  Bacchus  lores. 
The  bright-ey'd  wine. 

ChoruB, 
The  bright-ey'd  wine,  my  girl, 

The  bright-ey'd  wihe ; 
We'll  light  our  souls  from  beaming  bowls 
Of  bnght-ey'd  wine. 

n. 

Away,  away  to  yonder  bower 

Of  gaily-mantling  vine ; 
We'll  jMiss  the  day  i^th  dance  and  song, 

Aaff  bright-ejr'a  tHnfe. 

And  bright-ey*d  wine,  &c, 

m. 

When  Fain  and  Grief  frown  down  on  us, 

And  manliest  hearts  repine, 
The  breast  of  woe  still  pleasure  finds 

Jix  biight^ey*d  wine. 

In  bright-ey^d  wine,  &c. 

IV. 

And  thou  shalt  press  the  crystal  cup 

With  those  dear  lips  of  thine ; 
Thy  kisses  sweet  niate  sweeter  still 

The  bright-ey'd  wine. 

The  bright-ey*d  wine,  &c. 

V. 

Bid  care  begone, — we  know  him  hot ; 

Fond  hearts  like  thine  and  mine 
Were  form*d  alone  for  smiles  and  bliss 

And  bright-e^'d  wine. 

And  bright-ey*d  wine,  &e. 

VI. 

Thus  while  we  live  our  hours  with  love 

And  rapture  pure  shall  shine, 
Our  songs  shall  he  of  joy  and  theC) 
And  bright-ey'd  wine. 

Chorus, 
And  briffht-ey'd  wine,  my  girl, 

And  bright-ey'd  wine ; 
We*ll  lifrht  our  souls  from  beaming  bowls 
Of  bnght-ey'd  wine. 

TBS  AP^&E9nCB  OF  TBS  LAW. 

It  in  a  &if  ayerage  song  enough,    Turn  to  the  next  :-*• 

%  ^tMifMb&fKi  lor  a  3Catl«'s  Ultami. 

I. 

Lady,  belieye  ihe, 
When  I  vdw  that  tnou'rt  dearer  to  m6  than  the  sun  to  my  eyes; 

For  thy  charm'd  looks  Inweave  me, 
And  more  foDidly  for  thee  pants  my  soul  than  ftfir  angbt  In  the  Ikies.    ' 


^48.]  A  Twaddle  Song  far  an  Album.  2t 

n. 

Thou  hast  9Wom  to  adore  v^       , 
More  dearly — oh !  ves,  mpre  d^Buriy  th^j;  life  ox  l%ht ; 
And  thy  pre^eqioe  fiongj^es  o*er  me 
L  Like  the  visits  of  ^ogels  to  hermits  in  ecstasy  bright. 

m. 

Had  the  wide  worl^  <me  tre$sn^ 
From  which  than  fi-om  life  or  the  sim  'l^wq^a  be  border  to  part ; 
f^  I  would  yield  it  with  pleasure 

To  be — oh!  to  be  as  Tm  now — t^e  one  star  of  thy  heart. 

IV. 

Is  there  augfat  that  could  )idn  tl;iee 
The  love  which  thou  bearest  to  me  from  him  tp  resign  ? 

While  Ijfe  is  within  thee 
Thou*lt  be  mine,  my  own  dearest  a^d  best^  thou  w^t  only  be  mine. 

I  have  an  utter  contempt  for  all  iove  songs.    Pass  to  something  else. 

TOBKE. 

Here,  gentlemen,  Is  a  melancholy  paper,  *^  A  Fragment  on  Maginn.'* 
All  of  you  knew  him.  you  knew  what  he  was.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
such  a  man  lives  among  us  ag^. 

TJPX  TEMPLAB. 

Head  that  by  all  means,  and  print  it  too. 

SABEBTASn. 

Maginn  was  a  friend  of  mine — a  nobler  fellow  never  lived.  I  often  think 
what  a  mess  he  would  have  made  of  any  of  the  literjfuy  lions  of  the  day 
if  they  fell  in  with  him. 

TATHEB  PBOUT. 

Was  any  man  among  you  present  at  Maginn*s  f^eral  ? 

MB.  mCKISSON. 

I  was — and  a  more  sublime  sight  I  never  saw.  The  sky  was  all  over 
radiant  with  sunlight,  the  d^  perfectly  serine,  every  t^  ijeposing  in  the 
warm  summer  air.  The  little  ohurdiyard  of  Walton  presented  tL  perfect 
image  of  rustic  beauty.  The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  aisle  of  the  cnurd!i ; 
when  suddenly  ^e  whole  heaven  became  one  amphitheatre  of  thun^er^  the 
old  cloistefs  re*>ecfaoed  with  mighty  peal  on  peal,  while  the  sky  ren^ained 
still  beautiful,  brilliant,  and  cloudless  as  ever.  As  the  coffin  was  removed, 
thunder  again  followed ;  and  as  it  was  lowered  into  the  vault,  it  was  accom- 
panied bv  blasts  of  thunder,  accompanied  with  flashes  of  lightning  that  were 
absolutely  appalling.  I  was  never  so  awe-stricken  in  my  life.  Had  the 
day  been  bad  or  stormy,  I  should  not  have  minded  it  much ;  but  thunder 
and  lightning  on  such  a  day  of  beauty  as  that,  I  never  saw. 

TOBKE. 

The  lines  on  the  subject  are  aa  wild  and  eccentric  as  the  sc^oe  itself.  Yek 
there  is  something  in  them  that  I  like. 

jFtRgtttent. 

L 

The  dead  bells  were  tolling^ 
The  thunders  were  rolling ; 
The  big  clouds  were  dashmg, 
The  fierce  lightning  flashing 

In  mirth. 
But  yet  from  ti^e  heaven 
The  sun  was  not  drivca^ 
Its  beams  glittered  o*er  him, 
A»  fileat  we  bore  Idra 

To  earth* 


•X^  ••VW«        Ji  IT'  ' 


n. 

The  sunlight  so  splendid. 
With  thimder  thus  Mended, 
The  red  eyes  of  lightning 
The  atmosphere  bri^fnmg. 

Made  the 
Who  wept  there  and  trembled. 
But  think  it  resembled 
The  giant-mind  broken, 
By  sorrows  unspoken 

And  woes. 

in. 

For  stronff  as  the  thunder. 
That  ren£  rocks  in  sunder. 
Was  he,  when  God-j^ifted, 
His  bright  mind  uplifted 


And  gentle  and  beaming. 
Like  sunshine  in  seeming, 
His  spirit  was  moulded. 
And  fondness  enfolded 


Her  crest. 


hreaat. 


IV. 

The  prayers  have  been  mutter*d. 
The  answers  half  stuttered. 
The  parson  has  started, 
The  clerk  has  departed 

To  bed. 
But  the  Spirit  of  Thunder 
Stands  there  in  his  wonder. 
With  Lightning  his  Brother, 
To  guard  one  and  t'other 

The  dead. 

■      *  • 

Peace  to  tlic  manes  of  Sir  Morgan!  When  his -life  m  written 
works  are  collected,  they  will  be,  indeed,  a  splendid  florilegium 
comes  next  F 

MR.  NICKI880N. 

A  Latin  version  of  the  Welshman's  Shibboleth,  '^Of  noble -: 
Shenkin.**    It  might  have  been  written  by  the  Doctor  himself. 

TORKE  (reading), 
^i  noble  Hace  toas  S^l^iin. 

Illustris  stirpe  Shenkin,  Of  noble  race  was  Shenkin, 

£x  generc  Tudoris ;  Of  the  race  of  Owen  Tudor, 

Sed  cessit  a  me  But  bur  rcnovm 

Splendor  fams  Is  fled  and  gone, 

Vulnerc  Amoris.  Since  cruel  Love  pursued  bur. 

Ocellis  WinifridaB  Sweet  Winny's  cheeks  bright  shining 
Bellas  cor  est  trajectus,  And  snowy  breast  alluring, 

Nee  medicina  Poor  Shenkin*s  heart, 

Neque  vina  With  fatal  dart, 
Amantis  curant  pectus.  Have  wounded  past  all  curing. 

Praeclarus  ille  fuit  Hur  was  the  prettiest  fellow 
Certamine  bacilli,  At  football  or  at  cricket, 

/ursu  equestri  At  hunting  chase, 

^el  pedestri  Or  nimble  race, 
Haud  ullus  compar  illi.  Ye  gods,  how  hur  eould  prick  it! 


:3.1  The  General  Lover.    By  Smith.  33 

9Cic  gaudia  fugerunt,  But  now  all  joys  are  flying, 
2maciantur  gense :  All  pale  and  wan  hur  cheeks  too : 

^r^  iieu  sic  dolet,  Hur  heart  so  aches, 

ut  solet,  Hur  quite  forsakes 

cspe  olet  bene.  Hur  herrings  and  hur  leeks,  too. 


be  hydromeli  juvat  No  more  shall  sweet  Metheglin 

IPotare  de  Montgomery,  Be  drank  in  good  Montgomery, 


-  .cessat  quies  And  if  love  sore 

\ns  sex  dies,  Lasts  six  days  more, 

Sternum  vale  flummery !  Farewell  cream,  cheese,  and  flummery ! 

This  translation  was  written  bv  an  Irishman,  who  dates  his  paper  from 
^    it,  Gileses.    Morgan,  pass  round  the  claret ! 

And  now  I  produce  for  you  one  of  those  deceptions  to  which  editors  are 

often  subjected,  but  by  which  a  man  possessing  the  uniyersal  knowledge  of 

OuvER  YoRKE  can  never  be  taken  in.    I  sdludc  to  those  rascals  who  copy 

-  out  of  old  books  and  magazines  good  songs,  and  send  them  to  editors  as 

originals,  expecting  to  be  paid  handsomely  for  the  same.    Here  is  one  I  have 

just  received.    The  writer  modestly  begs  me  to  pay  him  beforehand. 

^(c  6reneral  llober.    18|9  3i.  Smitl^,  lEsq. 

In  all  Love's  dominions  I  challenge  the  boy, 
To  shew  such  a  forward  frank  lover  as  I : 
So  faithful  and  true  where  my  promise  is  past, 
At  the  flrst  so  sincere,  and  so  warm  at  the  last. 

Imprimis,  Fve  sworn  true  allegiance  to  Phillis, 
And  the  same  I  have  done  to  divine  Amaryllis ; 
Then  to  Celia  the  fair  I  my  heart  did  resign. 
Next  I  laid  down  the  trifle  at  Iris's  shrine, 
Calista  then  gently  put  in  for  the  prize, 
Nor  did  the  coy  SylVia  my  oflfring  despise. 
But  now  you'll  inquire,  can  they  all  quarter  there  ? 
Why,  madam,  my  heart's  large  enough,  neVer  fear. 

There's  room  for  my  Phillis, 

And  soft  Aramyllis, 

And  Celia  the  fair, 

"Wlio  need  not  despair 

Of  a  good  lodging  there ; 
With  Iris,  Calista,  and  Sylvia  beside. 
Yes,  madam,  this  oft  by  experience  I've  tried  : 
So  large  is  the  place,  and  so  plenteous  ray  store, 
I  with  ease  can  provide  for  six  mistresses  more, — 
Nay,  if  you  distrust  me,  e'en  send  me  a  score. 

THE  TEMPLAB. 

Why  that  is  one  of  Tom  Brown's  melodies,  and  Tom  himself  merely 
stole  it  from  Anacreon,  so  that  I  suppose  J.  Smith,  Esq.  thought  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  rob  the  robber.  Are  you  often  exposed  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  Yorke  ? 

TORRE. 

Frequently ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  proVided  by  statute. 

THE  TEMPLAR. 

No;  but  an  excellent  remedy  provided  by  horsewhip;  and  I  would 
advise  you  to  exercise  it  on  the  first  of  these  villains  you  catch.    Why  don't 

Jrou  invite  Mr.  J.  Smith  to  your  house,  and  beat  him  within  an  incli  of  his 
ife  ?    m  do  it  for  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure  if  you  wish  it. 

SABE&TASH. 

An  admirable  suggestion,  and  I  hope  Noll  will  take  it.  Turn  to 
the  next. 
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The  next  parcel  contains  two  songs  written  on  rose-colonred  paper,  and 
which  appear  to  be  the  production  ofsome  Ttnfortunate  wight,  who  is  in  love 
with  a  lady  named  "NeU,**  as  arch  and  beautiful,  we  may  sappose,  as 
Nell  Gwynn. 

9o  ^ii^iQti  Bttle  NclL 

Who  cares  for  Apollo,  or  Night,  my  boys. 

Or  the  moon  which  your  poets  so  prize  ? 
Look,  here  are  my  fountains  of  light,  my  boys, 

Nellt's  fond  and  beautiful  eyes. 
The  stars,  by  my  troth,  may  go  hang  for  me, 
Nell's  eyes  are  my  sturshine,  and  aye  shall  be. 

When  her  eyes  on  my  eyes  fondly  gleam,  my  boys. 
Though  'tis  midnight  they  seem  a  sun-ray ; 

But  whenc*cr  on  some  other  the)r  beam,  my  boys, 
Fm  in  darkness  though  round  me  is  day. 

The  stars,  by  my  troth,  may  go  hang  for  me, 

Nell's  eyes  are  my  starshine,  and  aye  shall  be. 

^0  Botx-like  XiitU  JitlL. 

My  darling  Nell,  Citpib  arch 

Whose  lace  is  a  bower,  .In  diat  garden  lay  hid, 

AVlicrc  a  million  white-roses  Ndbtled  beneath 

Bud  up  ev'ry  hour.  A  h3racinth*s  lid. 

Walk*d  forth  with  a  choir  As  I  gazed  in  her  ejres, 

Of  maidens  to  pull  He  shot  his  shaft, 

A  garland  of  roses  It  jnerced,  and  the  urchin 

Most  beautiful.  Fled  off,  and  laughed. 

As  lilies — as  roses  Since  that  dear  hour. 

That  fair  hands  twine.  Our  hearts  have  srown 

Brighter  than  other  buds  Together,  and  nought 

Breathe  and  shine.  But  love  have  known. 

So  look'd  my  Nell  Though  the  roses  she  pluck*d. 

In  that  golden  noon :  Most  flowers  excel. 

They  were  but  stars.  Yet  I  have  a  fairer 

But  she  the  moon.  Than  all — my  Nell. 

TffiB  TSM1*LA«, 

I  would  give  ^xpence  to  know  that  gentleman*s  "Nell I**  I  think  it 
would  be  the  kneU  of  nis  amour  and  no  mistake. 

THE  APPRENTICE  OF  THE  LAW. 

I  too  flatter  myself  I  should  soon  transfer  the  lady's  affections  to  myself. 
He^ho !  I  wish  I  could  skip  back  thirty  vears  of  my  life,  when  I  was  a 
^^llege  boy,  and  used  to  beat  Maurice  O  Connell  every  Saturdi^  night. 

t  pass  on  to  the  next  parcel — and  pass  the  claret  also.  Melancholy  is  an 
enemy  to  mirth,  as  that  profound  \«iter,  Savage  Gander,  saj's. 

TOBKE. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  new  year  parcel  is  from  an  old  and  favourite 
correspondent  of  mine,— one  Brailagluin,  a  piper  at  the  "  Paddy's  Gk)ose."  He 
sends  me  a  bundle  of  songs,  together  with  a  letter  in  his  own  style.  Shall 
I  read  it  for  you,  lads? 

OMliES. 

Bead!  readl  We  all  like  the  real  Brallaghan. 


The  tetter  is  sealed  with  a  large  blotch  of  sealing-wax,  ^  which  are 
impressed  the  piper's  arms,  with  the  motto  of  the  order,  "  More  kjflki  Aill 
haupence.'* 


1843.]  Brallag%an*i  GhHstrnks  G&ntribuHan.  iS 


VralUr^i^^s  1!ctttr  to  Yotle. 

Kkruima$  Eve^  Paddtfs  Ooose. 

Beer  Yorke^-rThe  peapw  irich  eye  pnblisht  12  muntlw  ago  inn  yeur 
payriodikhell  haz  bin  the  mains  not  oneli  ov  graitly  ixtendin  mee  feam  and 
neam,  but  haz  also  intherdoosed  me  2  the  notis  ov  his  Eoial  Bonis  Prense 
Halbert,  K.Gee.  (night  o*  the  garther,  faiz  thayll  soon  maik  nites  of  the 
slipper  and  petticoat),  hi  whom,  its  needliss  2  add,  eye  wair  resaived  wid  the 
graitist  kondiscinshin  and  poHteniss,  an*  kummittid  2  the  speshal  cair  of 
Misthur  George  Edward  ibuon,  hoo  gey  me  plinty  o'  grub.  His  Eoyill 
Hiniss  was  plaizd  2  nialk  patticklar  inkqniries  afther  yew  and  yer  rate 
of  pay  mint ;  and  as  they  sez  he^s  a  poet,  I  woodnt  bee  much  surprisd  if 
bee  bekaim  1  ov  your  konthributors,  for  whin  I  towld  him  of  your  prensly 
skail  of  remunerayshin,  he  mw  quite  attintiv  and  polite,  as  it  wair,  noing 
my  inflooins  with  you,  and  guessmg,  maybee,  that  Ide  rekommind  his 
artikls  for  insershin.  I  thinx  if  bee  sinds  you  a  peapr  you  may  as  well 
prent  it  out  of  frindship  to  me ;  but,  of  course,  you  must  look  well  at  the 
proofs,  for  biz  Hineisses  spellin  is  noan  of  the  oest,  and  this  is  a  matther 
of  some  importance. 

Ive  no  greit  news  2  sind  you.  The  times  is  exthraimly  dull,  and  only 
that  Kroughton  Krokr,  and  Father  Prout,  and  Harrison  Hainswurth  (a 
daysint  fellar  is  he,  and  axd  me  2  hi9  hous),  sumtimes  kums  down  2  me  m 
the  bus  or  a  cabriolay,  bejaminny^  ide  dye  al2gether.  These  is  the  only 
litherry  karakthers  I  see,  but  jewnn^  the  publickayshnn  of  mi  peaprs  the 
Goose  waz  throngd  from  the  dawnm  of  the  day  until  the  Idoasing  of 
the  knight,  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  coxkombs  smd  cocknecs,  awl 
ankshus  2  git  a  peep  at  yer  humble  sarvint ;  and  eye  sowld  erd.  mi  autograft' 
at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  letther.  The  chaps  paid  it  willingly,  so  that  I 
fingered  about  a  himdred  nownd  bi  this  mains.  Sense  then  Fvc  ben  piperin 
away,  and  dinin  occasionaUv  with  the  Frens  and  the  Dook  of  Sussex,  but  this 
grait  kumpany  I  finds  dull  enufi*.  Jewdy  and  I  heaps  2  remoov  2  Kussil 
Squair  fur  the  saysin,  from  which  He  sind  ye  a  peapr  if  1  kan  spair  time  &om 
professhinal  bisness.  Pray  prent  the  enkloa^  and  send  me  an  ordher  on  yer 
banker.    Yers,  B.  Bballaghan. 

P.S.  Bewair  of  countherfite.    Tme  the  rail  B.B* 

jffiftt  56engs  bji  ISralla^an. 

M02X0Y  £P03  APAIIETHS. 
'A  Kuit0it  rev  "E^TK  rcf  viia,  fJutx^U  Hti^u, 


Ot; 


*EtfTi  T  i  9a7s  wri^ifmfMs'  If  liMTi  iri^i  fuiPtit  ftf 

H^i/Avka  Ma)  ^Xiy»ur»'  »ax4u  p^n$,  i^h  XiXi^iuh 
Ou  yh^  Jf«9  Mifi  xmi  ^fiiyytTMf  itt  fA%\i  ^»«. 
*'Hf  ii  x»kff  yM#  Ifrtv  amfitt^s,  nirt^tirttnrag, 
Oiiih  kkaitvmft  ^oXttt  /3^>^«f,  &y^M  vectWiu, 

"HixKuKet  flit  rntm  rk  X^t^V**  f*»*^  ^^  ^XXti, 
BdXXtt  mIis  *A;i^f»9rm,  xtu  %U  &t^%»»  fia^iXnet, 
Tv/ifog  /aU  riyt  ^SftOt  tiaf  Vt  ci  IfA^iirvxafrau 
K«<  *Tt^iut,  is  *Cf«  ifimtrai  ikktr   \fr*  aXKovf. 
*An^cts  ni\  yofttiMUf,  M  f9rX»iyx»^tg  TH  Mahreu* 
^«l«'^  ^%n  /^X»  fiath,  U9^  rilf  li,  fiiXi/i999' 
Tinfih  lot  ra  fiiXifiptf,  U  mUi^  T  &XV  ^^^f**' 

"Bmi  Xitftirks  UTfm,  rh  MXi0f  mvrh  kmiiu* 
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'H»  TV  y   tXr,f  riif§f,  Jm^mg  Myt,  /ft*)*  iXtn^. 
Kit  «'«r'  ilifs  MXmUtrm,  pnXtUwis  fui  rt  ^kutn^r.. 
Kjfv  y%>Mif,  TV  fif  iX»f    mrnit  nv  l0iXtf  n  ftXMfmt, 
^tSyt*   zmmiw  vi  fi^Mfut,  rk  ;^iiXui  fm^fuu^f  SvTi* 
*Hf  a  ^TTt  ^Ct  T«»T«,  ^iL^il^tfuu  •99m  fat  tirkm, 
Mjiti  Hyntt  «'X«MK  2£^*    ts  ym^  cnj^i  TTtivrm  0aC«imu. 

The  madcap,  Dan  Cupid,  from  Venus  one  day 
With  a  nrettv  young  nymph  of  her  train  ran  away. 

And  new  down  to  the  earth  with  the  girl  in  his  arms ; 
Then  Venus  rose  un,  and  th*  elopement  proclaimed, 
And  a  .gift  for  the  nnder  of  Cnpid  she  named ; 
^  Who  shews  me  the  boy  FU  reward  with  a  kiss, 
>Vho  brings  him  shall  chum  a  more  exauisite  bliss, 

Shall  be  pressed  to  my  heart  and  still  all  my  alarms. 

You  may  know  the  wild  truant  by  tokens  and  signs. 
Like  the  sun  in  his  glory  he  sparkles  and  shines. 

And  his  eyes  win  all  hearts  oy  their  exquisite  grace ; 
His  looks  are  serene,  but  within  is  deceit. 
And  his  language,  like  music,  is  winning  and  sweet ; 
Though  he  smiles  like  a  spirit  of  goodness  and  joy. 
Yet  falsehood  and  passion  are  found  in  the  boy. 

And  serpents  lurk  under  the  flowers  in  his  face. 

His  body  is  naked,  but  veiled  is  his  mind. 

His  hands  are  but  little,  yet,  when  he  *s  inclined, 

He  can  hurl  with  force  and  effect  a  love-dart ; 
He  *s  inconstant,  and  fickle,  and  false  as  the  hours. 
He  rifles  young  breasts  as  the  bee  rifles  flowers ; 
As  the  insect  from  rose-bud  to  rose-bud  doth  range, 
So  Cupid  del^hteth  to  ramble  and  range. 

And  he  visits,  but  seldom  sojourns  in  a  heart 

A  smart  little  bow  on  his  white  arm  is  slung, 
A  quiver  of  gold  on  his  shoulder  is  hung. 

And  thus  armed  he  goes  forth  to  pierce  hearts  on  his  way ; 
His  arrows,  though  tiny,  have  mounted  the  skies, 
And  whenever  he  shoots  them  from  blue  or  black  eyes, 
So  sudden  his  aim  is — so  dextrous  his  skill, 
That  I  never  have  heard  of  his  failing  to  kill 

The  game  that  he  sought  to  bring  down  as  his  prey. 

Such — such  is  youns  Cupid,  and  oh !  if  you  find 
The  wanderer,  seice  nim,  and  fearlessly  bmd 

His  pimoDS  and  hands,  and  r^ard  not  his  tears ; 
For  I>ove  n^er  weeps  but  he  means  to  deceive ; 
If  he  smiles,  or  a  kiss  should  he  offer  to  give, 
Or  present  you  his  weapons,  take  warning  and  fly 
Sucn  presents  from  him,  or,  believe  me,  you  die, 

Since  to  Love's  every  gift  something  poisonous  adheres. 

BinNOS   EIATAAION. 

*I|ivT«(  trt  »«?^«f,  if  &k0%i  }|y^«i»Ti 
"Outlet  ^n^tvtUt  rh  Aifir^dirtv  liiiv  "E^atra 
'Etiifttuw  «t/|«/«  iTTi  xXm}49'    if  V  SfMtri, 

Tits  tfXdfAMt  mfAa  ^tifrmf  l^    «AX«A.«iri  ^tmiirr^tii, 
Tf  mm)  r£  Titr  "E^ttrm  /iird?ifii9»9  a/»fM*iinK 
Xii  irmsf,  iLw^^^XJimv  %nx    **  v\k$t  •tihh  Airdvm, 
Tiff^  »axdfit*s  f't^s  frtr  i^«t^m»  nr^i^Cn  lumnv^ 
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ttiiu  rSf  in^ttft  fin^*  Is  TtHi  rt^n»9  7^;^>tf> 
*uiyt  fuiit^f*   xtutif  Uri  vi  in^ttr   Sx%i§s  i^'rii 
Ei^iiut  fi^  fittv  IXifs'   nt  S*  aHfs  if  fiir^§9  tXiiff, 
OSrtf  i  vvf  ftvy^fv  »»i  &irdx^if»f,  tti/rif  k^*  mutS 

S&l^otins  at  CttpiD.   ;f  torn  19ion. 

m  sing  )r<m  a  song  that  was  sung  long  ago, 
Tn  the  bright  isles  of  Greece  ere  she  faow^  to  a  foe, 
Of  a  voung  archer-boy  who  loy*d  arrow  and  bow, 
And  loy*d  nothing  else  in  this  world  below. 
Sing  Ballinaniona  oro,  Ballinamona  oro, 
BalBnamona  oro,  young  Bion  the  bovnnan  was  he. 

This  stripling,  once  rambling  through  greenwood  and  glade. 

Observed  in  the  trees,  as  the  legend  nas  said, 

Little  Cupid,  the  love-god,  perch*d  under  the  shade, 

And  lookmg  as  slyly  as  yovu,  pretty  maid. 
Sing  Ballinamona  oro,  mllinamona  oro, 
Bamnamona  oro,  *tis  you  are  the  darling  for  me. 

This  archer  was  simple  as  archers  may  be. 
And  he  thought  *t  was  a  bird  that  had  perchM  on  the  tree. 
So  he  drew  out  his  shaft,  and  his  features  beamed  glee 
As  he  thought,  ^'  Little  bird,  I  shall  soon  bring  down  thee.** 
Sins  Ballinamona  oro,  Ballinamona  oro, 
BalBnamona  oro,  dear  Kitty,  keep  kisses  for  me. 

Then  aiming  the  arrow  he  drew  back  the  string. 
The  missile  sped  forth  like  a  bird  on  the  wing, — 
Cupid  laugh*d  and  fled  off  with  a  smile  bright  as  spring, 
While  the  boy  stood  amaz*d  and  confused  at  the  thing. 
Singing  Ballinamona  oro,  Ballinamona  oro, 
Balunamona  oro,  this  bird  is  not  destined  for  me. 

The  stripling  grew  angry,  and  went  to  the  swain 
^Vho  had  archery  tausht  him,  and  spoke  in  this  strain, 
^'  Mr.  Tutor,  I  think  I  have  cause  to  complain. 
For  the  art  of  the  bowman  youVe  taught  me  in  vain ; 
Sing  Ballinamona  oro,  Ballinamona  oro, 
BalBnamona  oro,  how  nicely  that  bird  hath  trick*d  me.** 

Then  answer*d  the  shepherd,  '*  My  dear  little  boy. 
If  you  want  peace  of  mmd  and  co9tent  to  ei:^;^. 
That  bird  you  must  shun,  he*s  a  ifogiic  and  4^y» 
And  to  fetter  young  hearts  is  his  only  employe. 
Sine  Ballinamona  or6«  Ballinamona  6ro, ,  , 
BalBnamona  oro,  little  Cupid  he*s  call*d,  I  tell  thee. 

The  young  and  the  old  he  delights  to  undo. 
He  cuts  up  young  hearts  and  makes  one  out  of  two ; 
Though  he  fled  from  you  now,  hc*ll  in  time  fly  to  you. 
And  will  teach  that  love-secret  to  bill  and  to  coo.** 
Sins  Ballinamona  oro,  Ballinamona  oro, 
BalBnamona  oro,  *twas.a  secret,  sweet  Kitty,  taught  me. 

fk  lEatin  S^ong. 

Vidi  meam  Nbjekam  I  lately  saw  my  darlmg  Mabt 

Nudam  nihil  t^gentem.  In  the  sunshine  light  and  airy, 
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Ita  me  Dii  Deseqiie 
Omnesque  singulique 
Omnesque  singulaeque 
Boni  bend  adjuvaasent* 
Ut  prffi  lepore  nudo 
Ornatus  omnis  alga  est. 
Stupeo,  micare,  lingua 
Non  alloqui  potest.     Quod 
Nemesis  negat  profari 
Nunc  invidete  cuncti ; 
Felicitas  perinde 
Ubi  crevit  ut  putando 
Nequeat  venire  major. 

O  nobiles  fenestras, 
Quae  nobili  patore 
Mihi  nobiles  Amores 
Meos  videre  donaat, 
Vos  nobilis  Poeta 
Dat  nobiles  in  seyum* 

Nee  visa  ciun  N£.£ai.  est 
Me  barbarti  repellit, 
Nee  rusticQ  rubor« 
Confudit  innocentem 
Conviciovd  rupit. 

Fatulam  sed  ad  fenestram 
Ebumeo  laeerto 
Suaviaam^  reclinis 
Ad  oscula  vocavit : 
Nolente  me,  ergo  dixit, 
Vidisse,  mi  B(^le, 
Futes  meum  leporem  f 


At  her  bedroom  window  dressing; 
All  that's  witching — all  that's  splen- 
did, 
Seem'd  within  my  Maby  blended. 

As  I  hope  for  Heaven's  blessing. 

My  fond  eyes  towards  her  raising, 
There  I  stood  a  full  hour  gazing, 

Thinking — ^thinking  like  a  stupid ; 
Ne'er  knew  I  tiU  then  eiyoyment, 
Nor  how  pleasant 's  thy  emplo3^meDt 

Of  transfixing  maidens,  Cufid  ! 

Windows — ^windows,  Heaven  bless  ye, 
Were  I  near  ye,  I'd  caress  ye, 

But  your  fame  shall  live  in  story : — 
Mart,  when  she  saw  me,  1[>eckon'd 
With  her  white  hand  in  a  second, 

Bound  the  nymph  there  seem'd  a 
glory. 

As  I  seem'd  to  her  to  linger. 
Archly  pointing  with  her  finger, 
"Come,"  she  cried  —  "to  yield's 
thy  duty — 
Kiss  me — ^hear  me,  sir,  commanding, 
Think'st  thou  that  from  where  thou'rt 
standing 
Thou    hast    seen    thy    Mabt's 
beauty?" 


%noi^X  OK  ViUfi  l^aiiAios. 


Una  omnium,  omnium  ima 
Pulcherrima  es  Lycinha, 
Laudant  eo  Foetce 
Modo,  Lycinna,  te  omnes. 
Fulcherrima  omnium  una  est 
Lycinna  foeminamm, 
Ne  quis  putet  puellas 
Fraefcrre  posse ;  sola 
Qua;  est  onmium  instar  Una, 
Non  est  puelia,  non  crt 
Quod  foeminae  solent,  sed 
Omnes  quod,  ista  sola  est. 

Una  onmium,  omnium  una 
Fulcherrima  es  Lycinna, 
Scu  Forma,  Gratiaeve, 
Cupidines,  Jociv^, 
Flaceant,  placere  nulla 
Frior  potest  Lycinna. 
Gratissima  ilia  sola  est, 
Salsissima  ilia  sola  est, 
Fulcherrima  ilia  sola  est, 
Castissima  ilia  sola  est, 
Lepidissima  ilia  sola  est, 
Doctissima  ilia  sola  est, 
Suavissuna  ilia  sola  est. 
Nil  non  Lycikna  sola  est, 
Sed  cum  Ijtcikka  sola  est 


Of  all  the  maidens  in  the  town, 

My  Kitty  is  the  fairest ; 
The   bards  with    song    her    bright 
charms  crown. 

Her  beauty  is  the  rarest. 
My  KrrTY  is  a  maiden  sweet 

As  e'er  inspired  a  sonnet ; 
She  might  with  any  lass  compete 

That  e'er  put  on  a  bonnet. 
For  all  the  cnarms  that  do  combine 

To  make  the  sex  ensnare  us. 
In  Kitty,  Kptty  sweet  do  shine — 

Upon,  my  faith  Fm  serious. 
Of  all  the  maidens  in  this  place, 

My  Kitty  bears  the  bell,  oh ; 
In  wit  and  beauty,  love  and  grace, 

Gadzooks !  she  has  no  fellow. 
Your  courtly  dames  may  hope  to  win. 

By  wealth,  and  dress,  and  money, 
Ecod !  I  do  not  care  a  pin 

But  for  Kats's  kiss  of  honey. 
My  Kitty  is  as  sweet  as  nuts. 

And  coy,  and  mild,  and  modest. 
Not  like  some  other  village  sluts 

Who  love  to  walk  unboddiced. 
So  to  conclude ;  of  all  the  dames 

That  e'er  wore  shoes  or  stoddng^ 
The  one  that  most  my  heart  iaflamed 

Is  darling  Kxttx  IIawkins. 
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9lnot|cK  in  l^tglisl^  on  t^e  same  JMjbi. 


I. 


vn. 


Mysweet  little  Katt, 
Wherever  she  moves, 

Looks  fair  as  a  Dbtad, 
Or  Kymph  of  the  groves. 


She 's  so  perfect  a  heauty 
From  forehead  to  toe, 

That  how  to  dfescribe  hef  , 
In  sooth,  I  scarce  know. 


n. 


vm. 


Her  fingers  are  snow-white, 
Snow-white  is  her  hreast ; 

I  suppose  she  has  stolen 
Bnght  Ventjs's  cest. 


And  such  numherless  graces 
My  Katt  surroond, 

That  I  fancy  at  times 
'Tis  a  GODDESS  IVe  found. 


in. 


IX. 


Her  rindets  amhrosial 
Fall  down  to  her  hips ; 

And  the  glance  of  her  eyes 
Seems  to  point  to  her  lips. 


Delicious  is  honey, 
A  fig,  or  a  date ; 

But  sweeter^  believe  me, 
Is  my  pretty  Eati* 


IV. 


X. 


Her  cheeks  are  a  warden, 
Where  constanUy  grows' 

A  crystal-bright  Ufy 
Enwreathing  a  rose. 


When  the  fire-steeds  of  Fhcebus 
Dash  wild  through  the  sky, 

The  shades  of  the  night 
Fr(»n  the  sun-bearers  fiy ; 


V. 


XI. 


Her  voice  is  like  lutes, 
And  her  red  little  mouth 

Breathes  as  sweetly  as  winds 
Flower-fed  from  the  south* 


And  thus  it  is,  Kate, 
By  a  glance  or  a  kiss, 

Makes  my  heart  like  a  heaven 
Of  sunshine  and  bliss. 


VI. 


xn. 


Golden  Persuasion 

Sits  throned  on  her  tongue, 
And  her  words  are  as  soft 

As  a  harp  sUver-strung. 


If  a  star-winged  angel. 
Dear  BLaty,  I  knew, 

I  would  make  her  grow  fairer 
By  copying  you. 


MB.  XICKISSON* 

Well,  upon  my  honour,  that  same  ifoallaghan  ib  a  noble  blade,  and  as  sure 
as  two  and  two  make  four,  FU  send  him  fifty  guineas  for  his  songs,  and  cheap 
they  are  for  the  money.  There  is  nothmg  like  attaching  a  man  of  real 
genius  to  the  Ma^&zine,  and  our  friend  Barney  has  a  rare  mnd  of  the  same. 
Oliver,  my  trump,  have  you  no  more  drink  ? 

YORKE  (^rea&y  amazed). 

Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  merciftd,  where  is  the  ^llon  of  brandy, 
the  dozen  of  port,  the  dozen  of  champwie«  ditto  claret,  ditto  sherry,  ditto 
madeira,  half  a  gallon  of  gin,  and  the  jar  of  whisky,  gone  to  ?  Come,  you  can't 
be  in  earnest.    Have  you  hid  the  liquor  P 

nXZ-BOODIJSi 

Yes,  faith  imder  our  belts  long  ago,  Come,  Nickisson,  issue  a  new 
protocol. 

YOBRE. 

Gentlemen,  you're  drunk,  and  shall  have  no  more. 

THE  APPBEimCB  OF  THB  LAW. 

Come,  Oliver,  none  of  that  gammon ;  you  lee  we  are  perfectly  sober. 

8ABBBTA8H. 

I  protest  you  don't  seem  to  have  swallowed  a  thimbleful.  Beally,  Yorke, 
you  must  get  in  a  fresh  supply. 

TOBBE. 

Gentlemen,  I  see  how  it  is.  You  are  d^rmined  to  have  a  regular  jollifi- 
cation in  my  chambers;  and  m  I  am  not  a  eliiigy  fUlow,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
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indulge  you.  Finish  off  vour  heel-taps  then  like  men,  go  with  me  throng 
these  remaining  papers  {you  see  they  are  but  few),  and  we  shall  sit  till 
morning. 

THE  AFPBENTICE  OF  THE  LAW. 

You  are  a  trump,  and  happy  will  be  the  woman  that  gets  you.  It  is 
pleasant  to  meet  a  man  of  your  pluck  these  times. 

TOBKE. 

Captain,  my  blinkers  are  growing  a  little  unsteady.  TVIII  you  open  the 
next  paper  ? 

SABERTASH. 

With  pleasure.     This  is  a  contribution  from  Lord  M ^h.     Why, 

Nickisson,  do  you  let  such  felloes  write  for  you? 

MH.  NICKISSON. 

He  never  sent  me  a  paper  before,  and  I  wonder  he  should  have  had 
courage  enough  to  do  it  now.    What  is  it  about  ? 

SABSBTASH  (reading). 

Stanzas  to  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Countess  ofBUsstngUm,  with  apiMckage 
of  Windsor  soap  brought  from  the  FaUs  of  Niagara^  and  of  best  New  York  moxK- 
facUxre,    By  Lord  M h* 

TOBKE. 

Has  he  really  made  such  a  donkey  of  himself  ? 

SABERTASH. 

Indeed  he  has ;  and  his  sojourn  in  Ireland  has  given  him  a  wonderfol 
taste  for  making  bulls,  as  you  perceive.  Let  us  hear  what  he  says.  I  mther 
think  it  is  a  forgery  on  that  respectable  nobleman. 

Wafkhigton  HoUl,  Fallt  of  Niagara, 

I  send  you  here  some  Windsor  soap 
Packed  neatly  in  an  envelope ; 
Which  envelope's  an  emblem  deep 
How  ladies  should  their  secrets  keep. 

When  you  this  parcel  safe  have  got, 
Fray  lock  it  in  some  secret  spot. 
Lest  any  wicked  thief  elope 
With  tnis  delicious  Windsor  soap. 

But,  first  take  out  one  perfumM  square 
To  wash  your  face  and  fingers  fiur ; 
When  moming*s  saffiron  eyelids  ope, 
I  think  you  *11  want  this  Windsor  soap. 

Call  for  some  water,  soft  and  bright 
As  Wilhelmina*8  eyes  of  li^ht, 
Or  sunshine  on  some  grassy  slope. 
And  dip  in  it  this  Windsor  soap. 

Then  drench  within  the  silv'ry  lymph 
The  napkin  smooth  as  woodland  nymph, 
And  light  as  treads  the  antelope 
Draw  o'er  its  woof  this  Windsor  soap. 

Tliis  to  your  face  and  neck  apply, 

(Be  sure  it  touches  not  your  eye)^ 

With  snow  in  whiteness  soon  they'll  cope, 

Such  magic  dwells  in  Windsor  soap. 

Such  my  advice,  my  friend,  to  you ; 
Now  hear  from  me  some  maxims  true : 
Ne'er  in  the  morning  brandy  tope, 
({or  wish  misfortune  to  the  Pope, 
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Do  not  with  that  Connt  D^Onav  talk, 
Nor  with  Sir  Liston  ride  or  walk ; 
Bead  books,  and  write,  nor  idly  mope, 
So  shall  yon  'scape  Jack  Ketch's  rope. 
M H. 

TOSKE. 

Who  calls  that  a  forgery  ?  The  only  reason  I  think  it  so,  is  that  I  am 
sure  M h  never  wrote  any  thing-  so  clever  in  his  life. 

MR.  mCiOSSON. 

Don't  you  think  it  resembles  Bulwer's  more  serious  poems  ? 

THE  TEHPI^B. 

Marvellously.  And  if  the  rejected  of  Yorkshire  and  Dublin  City  be  not 
the  writer,  certainly  the  late  dandy  senator  for  Lincoln  is. 

THE  APPREKTICB  OP  THE  LAW. 

Examining  the  poem  critically,  I  pronounce  it  to  be  a  jewel  of  the  first 
water.  Simplicity  it  possesses.  No  one  will  deny  that.  And  simplicity,  as 
Mr.  Wordsworth  well  knows,  is  the  true  essence  of  greatness.  Perfectness 
of  metre  it  also  has ;  moral  reflections  worthy  of  the  greatest  Gnomic  Poets 
of  Greece;  classical  allusions  to  ^^  woodland  nymphs,"  and  the  "saffron  eyelids*' 
of  the  morning ;  and  the  plain  practical  good  sense  for  which  poetry  of  modem 
days  is  seldom  remarkable.  Whoever  was  the  writer,  be  he  peer  or  peasant, 
duke  or  dunce,  print  the  song,  and  immortalise  the  page  in  which  it  is 
enshrined.    Pass  on  to  the  next. 

6ABEBTASH. 

Here  is  a  first-rate  song  by  an  old  contributor. 

^0  IE  ...  n. 

The  crystal  fountains  of  those  eyes 

Wherein  Love  wadeth. 
Those  cheeks  before  whose  purple  dyes 

The  red  rose  fadeth ; 
Those  smiles  wherein  the  blush  of  dawn 

Seems  opening  brightly 
All  Uie  sweet  airs  that  round  thee  fawn 

Like  Graces  lifi^htly ; — 
These  only  could  not  move 

My  soul  to  love. 

What  are  they  but  a  radiant  veil 

O'er  the  shrine's  glory? — 
What  do  they,  if  tl^  not  detail . 

Thy  heart's  bright  story  ? 
Oh !  dearer  far  than  sunny  look, 

Or  blush  of  roses. 
The  heart — more  pure  than  purest  brook 

That  veil  incloses. 
Ask  ye  then  what  doth  move 

My  soul  to  love  ? 

That  eentle  heart  where  virtue  dwells 

And  meekness  shineth. 
Round  which  her  fairest,  loveliest  spells 

Religion  twineth ; 
Which  seems  like  storied  Paradise, 

Alway  attended 
By  brightest  angels  firom  the  skies 

Newly  descended, — 
That  heart  it  is  doth  move 

My  soul  to  love. 

MR.  NICKISSON.^ 

This  |s  sure  to  appear,    Shew  ipe  a  MagaEine  that  can  turn  out  beiter, 


?» 


OKver  YorkeatHome. 


[JaauftFj^ 


^dl  wiU  take  the  worth  of  my  money  out  of  the  writer  in  a  beatiDg*  "Why, 
Yqrke,  I  say,  old  boy,  are  you  asleep  r 

TOBKE. 

First-rate  gin — drst— ^first-rate.    Ah  I  that  is  a  noble  line  in  Homer  :— 

"  The  finest  divarshun  that's  under  the  sun, 
Is  to  sit  by  the  fire  till  the  praties  are  done  " 

SABt:KTA8H. 

Don't  mind  him,  Nick.  There  is  only  one  more,  and  Pll  get  through  it 
for  you.  It  is  a  poem  on  Sam  Ro^rs,  and  is  versified  I  see  from  77ie  Times 
of  tne  3d  of  November.  The  inimitable  HB.  appears  to  have  read  it,  for  his 
caricature  of  Sammy  is  taken  from  the  fifth  verse. 


'^  ?lmottt8  Mt  jWrntiieuY  Sfmmtel  IRogcts. 

y«  Poett  syngs  y«  woefalle  woe 
Whiche  whiloiiie  djd  befaUe 

Sam  Kogera,  Banker,  Barde,  and  BeaUi 
And  those  hee  put  in  thralle. 


'*  MARLBOR0U0n-8TREET.i«. 

Five  middle-aged  females, 
who  gave  the  names  of  Mary 
Ann  Jamieson,  Mary  Ann 
Smith,  Caroline  Johnson  aliai 
Lowe,  Ann  Gibbs,  and  Mary 
Helkin,  were  yesterday  charg. 
ed  by  Horstord  and  other 
Mendicity  constables,  with 
annojring  and  victimising  Mr. 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  celebrated 
poet 

"  From  Horsford's  state- 
ment it  appeared  that  the 
amiable  author  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Memory  has  been  lately  so 
much  annoyed  by  females 
whenever  he  stirred  abroad, 
who  pretended  to  call  to  his 
recollection  sundry  agreeable 
moments,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently wished  himself  in 
*  Italy '  to  relieve  himself  from 
their  persecution.  He  had 
lodged  a  complaint  at  Vine 
Street  station-house  before  In- 
spector Beresford ;  still,  how. 
ever,  the  nuisance  was  con. 
tinned,  and  Mr.  Rogers  was 
watched  by  female  mendi. 
cants  whenever  he  stirred  from 
home.  Yesterday,  while  in 
St.  James's  Place,  he  saw  Mr. 
Rogers  and  another  gentleman 
come  out  of  his  house  and  pro. 
ceed  to  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
foUowed  by  the  prisoners,  two 
of  whom  kept  watch  for  his 
coming  out,  while  the  others 
retired  into  Carlton  Gardens. 
After  waiting  about  an  hour, 
Sf  r.  Rogers  came  out  and  pro- 
ceeded into  St«  James's  Park. 


I. 

In  Marlborough  Street,  the  second  of  No« 

vcmber, 
Five  middle-aged  females  in  a  row. 
Who  gave  their  names,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
Ann  Gibbs,  Moll  Smith,  Miss  Johnson  alias 

Lowe, 
Ann  Jamieson,  lilary  Helkin  (no  fair  foe). 
Were  charged  by  Horsford  and  some  otner 

sage 
And  reverend  constables  whom  beggars  know 
With  victimising — setting  in  a  rage 
Rogers  renowned  for  song  and  great  Nestorean 

age. 

n. 

From  Hordford's  statement  it  appeared  to  all 
That  the  kind,  amiable,  good-natured  bard, 
Who  Memor^*8  PifeonthA   pleasantly   did 

scrawl. 
Had  been  of  late  so  much  dnnoy*d  and  jarr*d 
By  certain  females  when  he  stirred  a  yard 
From  his  own  house,  who  basely  did  pretend 
To  bring  to  light  some  moments  of  regard 
Once  pass'd  between  them,  that  our  am*roas 

friend 
Wish'd  himself  off  in  France  the  torment  vilo 

to  end. 

m. 

A  sad  complaint  at  Vine  Street  he  had  lodged 
Before  Inspector  Beresford,  but  still 
The  nuisance  was  continued ;  Sam  was  dodged 
By  female  mendicants  with  accents  shrill. 
Whene'er  he  stirred  abroad  from  banking  till ; 
And  on  this  day  while  in  St.  James's  Place 
Ilorsford  beheld  the  man  of  cash  and  quill. 
With  an  old  friend  proceed  with  gouty  pace 
Along  St.  Jame8*8  Street,  followed  by  women 
base. 
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Jaaieicm  tben' g8V6  the  offiee/ 
tttA  be  was  kuitftiitly  sar- 
rounded  by  tbe  wbole  of  tbe 
party.  He  tried  to  beat  tb«m 
oiTwxA  his  umbtella,  but  tbey 
8t31  eontraued  to  annoy  bim, 
uutil  he  (Horsford),  having 
obtained  assistance,  took  the 
whole  party  into  castody. 

**  Mr.  Harowici  (who  ap- 
peared perfeetly  astonished  t^ 
the  statement)  asked  the  pii. 
soners  what  they  had  to  say 
in  answer  ? 

"  Jamieson  (who  wore  wi. 
dow's  weeds)  replied,  that 
she  had  known  JVfr.  Rogers  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and 
that  for  some  years  he  had 
allowed  her  10s.  per  week,  and 
that  she  had  merely  stopped 
him  to  ask  for  her  money.  As 
a  proof  that  what  she  had 
stated  was  correct,  she  would 
call  upon  Mr.  Wilks,  the  gaoler, 
and  Mr.  Clements,  the  chief 
usher  of  the  court,  to  prove 
that  the  late  Mr.  Plank  had 
regularly  paid  her  her  stipend. 

"  Clements  said,  that  he 
was  aware  that  Mr.  Plank 
used  to  pay  her  a  weekly  sum, 
but  he  did  not  know  for  what. 

"Mr.  Hardwick.  —  What 
did  he  allow  you  that  sum 
for? 

*'  Jamision.  ^-  Ob !  sparsi 
tte  tbe  lecoUeotion  of  aoy 
juvenile  indiscretions. 

**  Horsford  observed,  that 
tks  prisoners  and  a  great 
number  of  other  females  were 
constantly  following  IMr.  Ro- 
gers, and  attempting  to  extort 
money  from  him  under  the 
pretence  that  they  had,  when 
young,  been  seduced  by  him. 

"  Smith  likewise  said,  she 
had  had  a  former  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Rogers. 

"  Horsford  observed,  that 
this  was  the  persoii  whom  Mr. 
Rogers  repeatedly  struck  with 
hill  ombrella  to  rid  himself  of 
her  importunities. 

yojj.  zxYix.  90.  clyh. 


IV. 

The  AtheHaemn  Club  then  entered  he, 
Still  by  the  prisoners  danntlessly  pnrsned, 
Two  of  whom  stood  to  watch.    The  other 

three 
To  Carlton   Gardens  walked  in  yengeful 

mood; 
Slyly  apart  the  noble  Horsford  stood — 
An  hour  elapsed  and  Sam  at  len^h  came  out 
To  pass  the  Park  as  quickly  as  ne  could — 
When  Jamieson  "  gave  the  office "  with  a 

shout, — 
Surrounded  Sam  was  soon  by  that  lewd  rabble 

rout. 

V. 

He  tried  to  beat  them  off  with  his  umbrella, 
But  they  continued  to  annoy  him  sore ; 
Horsford,  who  is  a  very  burly  fellow, 
Hayine  obtained  the  assistance  of  some  more 
Who  tne  "Mendicit/s"  badge  of  office  bore, 
Took  the  whole  party  into  custody — 
Thus  far  this  bold  policeman  stoutly  swore, 
"When  Mr.  Hardwick  who  appeared  to  be 
(As  well  he  might,  good  man !)  astonished  per- 
fectly, 

VI. 

At  the  strange  statement  ask^d  the  prisoners 

what 
They  had  to  say  in  answer.    Jamieson,  who 
Wore  widow's  weeds,  replied  for  the  whole 

lot, 
That  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers  well  she  knew ; 
And  had  for  forty  years  and  upwards,  too. 
Known  him,  and  been  in  turn  by  him  well 

known; 
Ten  shillings  weekly  he  had  given  in  lieu 
Of  services  perform  d,  and  she  had  thrown 
Herself  into  his  way  only  to  ask  her  own. 

vn. 

To  proye  that  what  she  stated  was  correct, 
On  Mr.  Wilks,  the  gaoler,  she  would  caJl, 
And  Mr.  Clements,  who  would  recollect 
That  the  late  Mr.  Plank  had  paid  her  all 
Her  stipend  regularly  without  brawl : 
Clements,  the  usher,  said,  he  was  aware 
That  Mr.  Plank,  ere  push'd  beneath  the  pall, 
Was  used  to  pay  the  widow  fair  and  square 
The  weekly  sum,  but  why^  he  really  couldn't 
swear. 

VIII. 

"  What  did  he,  ma'am,  allow  you  that  sum 

for?" 
Says  Mr.  Hardwick,  anxious  for  the  truth ; 
The  widow  answer'd,  "  Spare  me — I  abhor 
The  indiscretions  of  my  ^vicked  youth." 
Horsford  observed  that  other  girls,  in  sooth, 
Besides  the  prisoners  chas'd  Sam  every  day. 
Swearing  with  many  an   oath   and  cant 

uncouth, 
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"  The  others  denied  speak- 
ing at  all,  and  said  they  were 
merely  crossing  the  Park  when 
they  were  taken  into  custody. 

**  Helkin  declared  that  she 
had  neither  spoken  to  '  man 
nor  mortal,* 

*•  Mr.  Hardwick  observed, 
that  it  was  very  clear  to  him 
from  the  testimony  of  tlie 
officers  that  the  prisoners  were 
all  in  a  league,  imposing  upon 
the  good-nature  of  a  charitable 
elderly  gentleman,  and  annoy- 
ing him  for  the  purpose  of  ex. 
torting  money.  It  further 
appeared  that  Mr.  Rogers  had 
previously  complained  to  the 
police  of  the  annoyance  to 
which  he  was  subjected.  As 
a  warning  to  them  and  others 
he  should  send  them  for  a 
month  each  to  prison  and  hard 
labour,  and  should  also  order 
that  each  of  their  convictions 
should  be  returned,  that,  if 
any  of  them  were  again  brought 
before  biro,  they  might  be  sen- 
tenced to  three  months*  im- 
prisonment. The  worthy  ma- 
gistrate then  directed  Horsford 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and 
to  bring  every  |)erson  before 
him  he  might  find  offering 
similar  annoyance,  as  he  was 
deterpiiiie(],  as  far  as  he  could » 
to  put  a  stop  to,  or  at  least 
check,  the  present  great  in- 
crease of  vagrancy  in  the 
public ,  streets." — 37ic  Timest 
Nov,  3,  1842. 


That  he  from  virtue  them  had  led  astray. 
And  that  they  now  would  make  the  hardened 
sinner  pay. 

IX. 

Smith  likewise  said  that  she  had  had  a  former 
Acqusuntancc  with  Sam  Rogers.    Horsford 

straight 
Inform'd  the  magistrate  this  was  the  stormer 
Whom  Mr.  Rogers  struck  upon  the  pate 
With  his  umbrella  by  St.  James*s  Grate, 
To  rid  himself  of  her  base  importunity. 
The  other  prisoners  to  the  justice  state, 
That  they  had  nought  to  do  vnth  this  com- 
munity, 
They  merely  crossed  the  Park,  and  hegg'd  this 
time  impunity. 

X. 

Helkin  declared  that  she  had  never  spoken 
To  man  or  mortal.    Mr.  Hardwick  said, 
"  That  it  was  clear  by  evidence  unbroken 
The  prisoners  five  were  leagued,  and  each 

was  led 
To  practise  on  the  charity  inbred 
Of  an  old  gentleman,  ana  him  cajole 
Out  of  his  cash  by  putting  him  in  dread : 
And  further  it  appeared  this  old  King  Cole 
Told  the  police  before  the  anguish  of  his  soul. 

XI. 

"To  warn  them,  therefore,  and  not  them 

but  others, 
A  month  upon  the  tread-mill  each  should  get. 
So  that  when  free  from  cage  their  careful 

mothers 
'  Out*  upon  tO¥m  no  more  these  jades  should 

let. 
Kthey  came  there  again  three  months  they*d 

sweat 
Upon  the  wheel."    The  worthy  justice  then 
Durected  Horsford  that  he  'd  not  forget 
To  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  ladies  when 
They  wait  the  streets  at  large  pestering  rich 

old  men. 


Thank  Providence  we  have  got  through  the  list.    Now  for  the  wine, 
O'Cdlaghan,  you  rascal. 

Enter  0*Cali.agiian. 

Bring  in  the  same  quantity  of  drink  that  Mr.  Yorke  ordered  an  hour  or 
two  since. 

O'CALLACHAN  (sturiltg). 

An  hour  since.    Lord  bless  you,  captain,  are  you  joking  ? 

THE  TEMPLAR. 

Joking,  you  niflian ! — this  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  joke  about. 

O'CALLAGHAN. 

Arrah,  captain,  maybe  you're  not  aware  when  that  oi-dher  was  gev. 

SABERTASH. 

Why,  I  heard  it  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  ago.     Eh^ 

]Sf  organ  ? 

THE  APPRENTICE  OF  THE  LAW. 

/sfiy  twenty  minutes  at  the  farthest. 
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OCAUJlGnAN. 

Y  Sftint  Pathrick  H  was  given  ere  last  nighty  and  yeVc  sat  here  tippling, 
moking,  and  dozing  for  two  days.  It's  a  thruth  I  tell  ycz,  captain, 
ur  bright.    No  lie  in  the  mattber. 

«  «  ♦  *  «  » 

Ve  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  linger  any  longer  on  this  matter,  only 
<re  wish  to  assure  our  readers  with  all  due  solemnity  that  Mr.  O'Calla- 
3  statement  was  a  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end,  there  l)eing  no 
ation  whatever  for  his  insinuation.  Ihe  only  piece  of  truth  was  that 
itire  allowance  of  liquids  was  certainly  non  inventus,  but  we  cannot  say 
happened  it.  The  jollification  was  attended  by  one  advantage,  and 
vaa  its  affording  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to  fascinate  the  public  and 
hole  reading  world,  in  other  words,  our  sub8cril)ers,  with  the  songs  and 
y  which  it  was  so  splendidly  illumined.  And  here  we  make  our  bow, 
tig  you  all  a  merry  new  year.] 


kSCJRES,  OBJECTS,  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  LITERATURE  INDICATED. 

No.  I. 


rET  complained,  that  while  all 
irorld  had  heard  of  the  mis- 
168  of  men  of  genius,  no  book 
ippeared  to  record  their  hap- 
L*  If  Huet  were  now  living,  ne 
I  not,  perhaps,  think  it  necessary 
Mill  his  complaint.    It  is  per- 

fit  that,  in  the  iourney  of  the 
m  of  literature,  the  lights  ^hovld 
irked  as  well  as  the  shades ;  and 
if  we  recollect  that  the  Glossary 
elman  was  impeded  by  unsold 
t,  we  should  also  remember  the 
i  of  absorbing  delight  which  its 
ilation  sffoT&d  to  him.  Leland 
osa  a  Gothic  library  in  an  old 

of  the  Percys  which  was  called 
Use;  and  the  inscription  over 

rat  Egyptian  library  de- 
it  as  tne  hospital  for  sick 
Books  arc  botn  flowers  and 
lines;  and  it  becomes  e^ery 
a  to  cultivate,  ^vith  anxious 
ice  and  care,  those  habits  of 
ry  occupation  and  rational  cu- 
y,  which  are  so  beneficently 
ed  to  sweeten  the  vicissitudes 
>rtune,  to  impart  dignity  to 
i  toil,  and  cheerfulness  to  se- 
Bred  leisure ;  this  ocatpation 
his  curiosity  being  always  kept 
dinate  to  the  great  object  and 
)f  human  life ;  /.  e.  moral  and 
7US  cultivation  ■  and  purificatUnu 
associated  and  endeared  to 
Other,  LiTERATUBK  will  be 
under  the  wings  of  the  Angel 


of  Reliffion  ;  and  while  the^r«^  en- 
gages tiie  buoyant  energies  of  our 
health  or  gilds  the  gloom  of  our 
sickness,  the  second  will  teach  us 
to  extract  a  sweeter  honey  from 
every  flower,  and  will  bring' all  the 
splendour  and  peace  of  ti  future  life, 
to  illuminate  and  tranquillise  all  the 
blackness  and  anarchy  of  the  pre- 
sent, 

II.  Human  life  is  one  prolonged 
series  oi  compensations, 

**  Great  oflSces  will  have 
Great  talents,  oud  God  gives  to  every 

man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understamding.  taste. 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill."  t 

Literature  is  one  of  the  channels  by 
which  these  compensations  are  sup- 
plied. In  Homer,  it  is  Minerva 
who  conceals  the  wrinkles  of  Ulys- 


ses ;    so, 


among  men,   we   observe 


wisdom  covering  the  defects  of  the 
body,  and  education  imparting  a 
charm  to  the  intellect,  which  turns 
the  eye  aside  from  the  meaner  gifts 
of  nature.  The  rents  and  the  ungrace- 
fulness  of  the  common  garment  of 
humanity  are  covered,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  by  the  beautiful  girdle 
of  literature. 

III.  Bishop  Burnet,  among  the 
hints  which  he  sj)ecifies  towards 
the  fornmtion  of  an  idea  of  God, 
reckons  the  perception  which  we  have 


•  Hueeiana,  p.  163, 1770. 
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of  a  desire  to  make  other  persons 
wiser  or  better*  "I  felt,"  says  Bums, 
*^  some  strivings  of  ambition,  but  they 
were  the  blind  copings  of  Homer's 
Cyclop  round  the  walls  of  his  cell.*' 
"W  ho  would  not  rejoice  to  pour  the 
sunshine  upon  those  benighted  eyes, 
to  take  the  captive  of  ignorance  by 
the  hand,  to  lead  him  into  the 
green  landscapes  of  literature,  to 
reflect  his  feehngs  in  the  clear  wa- 
ters of  philosophic  streams,  and, 
amid  all  the  lovely  scenery  of  the 
imagination,  to  fill  his  mind  with 
the  sublime  assurance,  that 

*'  His  presence,  who  made   all   so  fair, 

perceived. 
Makes  all  still  fairer!" 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate   the 

eflect  of  the  first  ray  of  light  upon 

the  understanding  ;    to  w-atch  the 

and    life  f  of  thought  with 

ji  the  scholar  welcomes  it,  and 

^wing  face  of  wonder,  grati- 

,  and  affection,  which  he  turns 

,very  object :  — 

**  By  degrees,  the  mind 
.'Is  her  young  nerves  dilate ;  the  plastic 
powers 
u«bour  for  action."^ 

Every  fresh  gleam  of  knowledge 
awakens  an  intenser  sensation  of 
pleasure.  Petrarch,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  Greek,  received  n  copy  of 
Homer  from  the  Byzantine  ambassa- 
dor; he  placed  it  by  the  side  of 
Plato,  and  contemplated  them  both 
with  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  § 
Aristotle  distinguished  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  as  the  living  and 
the  dead;  and  the  man,  whom  he 

iposed  to  be  conducted  into  the 

rJd  for  the  first  time,  from  some 

erranean  cavern,  when  the  sky 

spangled  with  stars  and  the 

th  illuminated  by  their  lustre, — 

aid  not  have  been  surprised  into 
livelier  feelings  of  awe  and  admira- 
tion than  are  felt  by  him  who,  led 
up  from  the  dark  recesses  of  igno- 
rance into  the  pure  air  of  civilised 
life,  ]>eholds  all  the  luminaries  of 
genius  shining  in  the  remote  world 
of  literature. 


IV.  This  light  has,  in  our  davs, 
become  as  common  as  the  sunshine 
upon  the  field.  It  shines  for  all; 
it  illuminates  all.  What  a  contrast 
to  an  earlier  age !  The  village-school 
of  the  nineteenth  might  confound 
the  court  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  famous  Montmorencv,  so  promi- 
nent in  the  histor)'  of  llenry  IV., 
could  neither  read  nor  write  ;I|  and 
even  in  the  golden  day  of  French 
literature,  when  Moliere  wrote  and 
Bossuet  preached,  Louis  XIV.  could 
not  subscribe  his  own  name  until  he 
had  sketched  an  outline  of  it.  His 
signature  was  composed  of  a  series 
of  industrious  combinations. IT 

V.  The  characteristic  of  all  hu- 
man enjoyments  is  fragility — decay  ; 
the  yacant  chair  chills  the  gaiety  of 
the  domestic  hearth ;  the  colours  of 
the  painter  fade;  the  structures  of 
the  architect  moulder  into  ruin. 
Two  sources  of  delight  alone  remain, 
which  defy  the  continually  recurring 
wave  of  years — Religion  and  Litera- 
ture. Of  Religion — heavenly,  in- 
corruptible, immortal — as  it  admits 
of  no  comparison,  so  it  permits  no 
panegyric.  Of  Literature  something 
may  be  spoken.     Fame  shuts  the 

fates  of  her  Temple  upon  Time, 
he  armour  of  Paris  glows  w^ith  the 
same  lustre  that  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
Hector ;  the  dew  still  glistens  upon 
the  Sabine  Farm ;  no  feather  lias 
dropped  from  the  wing  of  Lesbia's 
sparrow  ;  no  tint  has  departed  from 
tne  purple  robe  of  Dido.  The  arrow, 
that  pierced  the  Persian  breast-plate 
at  Marathon,  has  mouldered  in  the 
earth ;  but  the  arrow,  which  Pindar 
hurled  from  the  Bow  of  Song,  re- 
tains its  life  throughout  successive 
aees ;  like  the  discus  thrown  by 
Hippomedon,  it  sweeps  onward — 

"Jamque   procul  meminit  dextrs,  ser- 
vatque  tenorem." 

The  invectives  of  Juvenal  have  lost 
none  of  their  edge ;  the  appeals 
of  Demosthenes,  none  of  their  fire. 
Summer  finds  the  rose  of  Milton 
still  in  bloom,  and  the  bower  of 
Spenser  still  in  leaf. 

"When  Dante  met  Oderigi  in  the 
first  circle  of  purgatory,  the  painter 


t  Burnet's  Character  of  Bp.  Bojie. 


•  Fixposition  •  •  •  •  art.  i. 

X  Pleasores  of  Tmaeination,  b.  iii. 

\  Fam.  Lett,  quoted  by  Gibbon.     Decline  and  Fall,  vi.  420.     1788. 

II  St.  Palay  — Mem.  Anc.  Choral,  ii.  84.     1781. 
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pronounced  a  lamentation  on  the     feet  of  Spartan  wrestlers  upon  the 
instability  of  modem  reputation : —      sand  of  the  arena. 


"  Cimabue  thought 
To  lord  it  over  painting's  field ;  and  now 
I'he  cry  is  Giotto's,  and  bis  name  eclipsed. 
Thus  hath  one   Guido  from  the  other 

snatched 
The  lettered  prize,  and  he  perhaps  is 

born 
Who  shall  drive  either  from  their  nest. 

The  noise 
Of  worldly  fame  is  but  a  blast  of  wind, 
'I'hat  blows  from  divers  points,  and  shifts 

its  name, 
Shifting  the  point  it  blows  from." 

The  frost-work  of  modem  renown 
does,  indeed,  melt  away  before  the 
glare  of  a  brighter  name ;  but  the 
poets  and  historians  of  older  times 
built  upon  firmer  pillars.  The  works 
of  Greek  and  Latin  genius  ex- 
emplify tlie  assertion.  The  Gothic 
night  enme  down  upon  Europe. 
During  the  long  dark  ages^  Homer, 
Virgii,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Livy, 
Plato,  were  forgotten  or  unknown ; 
but  still  these  temples  of  thought 
shone  in  their  solitary  splendour, 
their  vast  shadows  unbroken,  their 
gates  unopened .  WitJwut  were  gloom 
and  barbarism,  and  the  storm  of  an- 
archy :  within  were  light,  and  fra- 
grance, and  song.  So  through  the 
darkness  and  tempest  of  centuries, 
the  ritual  of  genius  continued  to  be 
solemnised.  The  ^neid  flourished 
when  the  empire  oi  Augustus  was  in 
ruins. 

VI.  We  speak  of  the  perpetuity 
of  Literature ;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
works  of  sincere  genius,  tnat  this 
seed  of  earthly  immortality  is  wrap- 
ed  UJ3 ;  it  is  the  precious  fragrance 
of  a  good  name  that  embalms  an 
author  for  succeeding  generations. 
Literature  loves  and  teaches  peace 
and  good-will ;  the  disputers,  the 
wranglers,  the  mockers,  obtain  no 
protection  from  her  arm,  no  shadow 
from  her  wing.  The  coarse  invec- 
tive of  Salmasius,  and  the  mgged 
irony  of  Milton,  their  grips  and 
their  challenges,  the  vanquisher 
and  the  vanquished,  are  equally 
and  alike  forgotten  ;  and  the  strug- 
gles, that  once  agitated  the  breasts 
of  a  nation  of  spectators,  have  left 
no  more  endurin?  impression  upon 
the  surface  of  literature^  than  the 


VIL 

"  Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and 

spells." 

So  Cowper  sang.  The  works  of  ge- 
nius are  always  full  of  magic  ;  rings 
upon  which  the  genii  always  wait. 
The  scholar  adopts,  in  the  widest 
sense,  the  advice  of  the  epigrammatist 
ftavrw  (pttvtt  rt^t.  Every  book  is  to 
him  a  landscape  of  beauty.  The 
history  of  jEneas  rises  before  his 
eyes  with  all  tlie  distinctness  and 
circumstance  of  a  panorama.  He 
sees  him,  by  the  light  of  burning 
Troy,  avenging  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try ;  then  carrying  his  father  upon 
his  back,  and  leading  by  the  hand 
the  little  lulus,  who  follows  with 
unequal  steps ;  Creusa  holds  out  the 
child  to  his  arms;  he  follows  the 
wanderer  to  the  hall  of  Dido,  and 
beholds  the  enveloping  mist  melt 
away ;  he  hears  the  trees  roar  in  the 
sudden  storm  that  drove  the  lovers 
into  the  cave,  and  resembles  the 
minstrel  of  Beattie,  when 

'*  Sweet  delirium  o'er  his  bosom  stole, 
When  the  great  shepherd  of  the  Mantuan 

plains 
His  deep  majestic  melody  'gan  roll.^' 

This  magic,  indeed,  dwells  espe- 
cially in  the  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  for  their  life  is,  in  a  manner, 
continued  in  ours.*  They  become  to 
us  a  peculiar  people  :  death,  which 
deprived  us  of  them,  has  made  them 
dear.  Perhaps  some  of  the  interest 
with  which  we  regard  them  may  be 
traced  to  the  period  of  life  when 
they  were  put  into  our  hands.  The 
garden  of  life  is  then  a  garden  of 
romance.  The  eyes  of  youth,  full 
of  hope  and  expectation,  communi- 
cate their  own  lustre  to  the  com- 
monest objects,  a  lustre  which  some- 
times sheds  a  rich  colouring  over 
the  colder  atmosphere  of  maturer 
years.  The  charm  of  association 
increases  the  power  of  the  spell. 
The  book  is  endeared  to  our  heart 
by  the  friends  and  thoughts  which 
it  recalls  to  the  memory;  friends 
and  thoughts  that  belong  to  the 
morning  of  our  day,  when  the  sun 
of  hope  was  only  beginning  to  climb 
the  horizon.    This  feeling  often  dims 
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the  eye  of  age,  when  it  wanders 
z^alu  over  the  nUjry  of  RobinsoD 
Cruv^e,  and  often  •tir?  tbe  tieart 
of  the  M^hfAiw,  grown  grej-  with  the 
vi^U  of  years,  when  he  meets  with 
a  wom-oot  school-book ;  each  leaf 
brings  1/ack  to  him  the  hnnds  that 
are  cold  and  tlie  voices  that  are 
Mlent.  Perhaps  his  afiection  some- 
tiniCTH  blinds  his  eye?  to  the  defects 
in  the  objects  of  his  admiration. 
Descartes  confessed,  that  through  his 
life  he  had  entertained  a  particular 
regard  for  persons  who  gquinted, 
having  in  early  life  been  attached 
to  a  girl  whose  eyes  were  affected 
in  that  manner. 

VIII,  The  lanj^age  of  Greece  is 
alone  a  source  of  insatiable  pleasure. 
It  was  to  the  poet,  the  philosopher, 
or  the  orator,  what  the  clay  was  to 
the  sculptor,  flowing,  with  erjual  fa- 
cility, into  ever)'  attitude  of  beauty, 
horror,  supplication,  or  triumph. 
Paris  binding  on  his  sandals.  Hector 
urging  forward  his  army,  Penelope 
liending  over  her  embroidery,  or 
Ulysses  recognised  by  his  dog, — each 
representation  is  er^ually  natural, 
efpially  admirable.  Homer  found 
in  words  a  softer  instrument  than 
the  clay  of  Praxiteles.  Who  can 
Houud  tne  depths  of  that  inimitable 
langua^re  ?  The  boisterous  mirth  of 
AriHt^ipiianes,  the  jileasing  elegance 
of  Phileiiioij,  the  mild  irony  of 
Menander,  the  majesty  of  Pindar, 
the  iirc  of  Sappho,  the  tears  of  Si- 
mon ides, — these  are  only  a  few  notes 
from  its  many-sounding  strings. 
IltTC  the  (xraces  guide  the  finger 
of  Sophocles  upon  the  harp ;  there 
Philosophy  holds  her  lamp  over  the 
^m^e  of  Plato.  On  this  side,  Truth 
vhisjjers  her  subtle  oracles  in  the 
Jar  of  Aristotle ;  on  that  side.  His- 
tory weighs  the  actions  of  heroes 
in  her  golden  scales,  before  the 
earncHt  eyes  of  Thucydides.  The 
Moiil  of  this  elaborate  harmony  seems 
•  to  uu iniiitu  the  Imrp  of  ilomer, 
whose  poetry  was  the  source  of  the 
elo<[uence,  the  philosophy,  and  the 
fancy  of  (I reece.  To  him  belongs  pe- 
culiarly the  panegyric  of  Browne, 

"  For  there  is  hidden  in  the  poet's  name 
A  Hpoll  that  can  command  tiie  wings  of 
Fame." 

Criticism  always  kindles  into  ad- 
minition  Ijeforc  his  shrine.     "Such 


a  sovereignty  of  genius  reigns  all 
over  his  works,  that  the  ancients 
esteemed  him  as  the  great  high- 
priest  of  nature,  who  was  admitted 
into  her  inmost  choir,  and  acquainted 
with  her  most  solemn  mysteries.''* 
The  modem  taste,  which  is  original 
only  in  its  heresies,  has  been  anti- 
cipated even  in  its  iOustmted  poets ; 
Rome  possessed  its  pictorial  Homer. 
The  Camden  professor,  at  Oxford, 
deciphered  upon  a  coin  of  the 
Gens  Mamilia  a  figure  of  Ulysses 
returning  to  his  home, — a  fact  that 
not  only  establishes  the  early  cele- 
brity of  the  Homeric  poems  in  the 
Latin  metropolis,  but  shews,  also, 
the  delineations  of  the  most  interest- 
ing incidents  ujion  the  escutcheons 
of  private  families.  £very  page 
might  furnish  a  subject  tor  the 
artist.  Raphael  sent  designers  into 
Greece  to  supply  him  with  draw- 
ings of  antique  remains ;  to  such  dili- 
gence tiie  world  owes  the  "  Trans- 
liguration ! " 

IX.  In  contemplating  the  pic- 
tures of  Homer,  and  of  all  the 
ancient  writers,  we  discover  a  pecu- 
liar charm  and  sweetness,  which  they 
derive  from  that  softening  twilight 
of  years  into  which  they  have  been 
withdrawn.  Delille  briefly  indi- 
cated the  essential  defect  of  the 
Uenriade^  by  saying,  that  it  was 
too  near  the  eye  and  too  near  the 
cige;  and  Campbell  suggests,  that 
Milton  might,  with  greater  liveli- 
ness of  effect,  have  thrown  back  his 
angelic  warfare  into  more  remote 
perspective.  Every  reader  perceives 
that  the  scenes  of  the  camp  and  the 
battle-field  strike  his  eyes  less  vi- 
vidly when  contemplated  in  the 
clear  sunshine  of  modern  history, 
than  when  gradually  glimmering 
out  through  the  cloudy  horizon  of 
time.  The  mind  is  more  feebly 
affected  by  Napoleon  storming  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  or  Wellington  sur- 
veying the  battlements  of  Sala- 
manca, than  by  Brutus  reading  at 
night  ill  his  tent  at  Philipni,  or 
Richard  bearing  down,  with  the 
chivalry  of  England,  upon  the  white 
armies  of  Saladin.  Nelson,  leading 
the  line  of  battle  against  Cojpcn- 
hagcn,  is  a  less  picturesque  object 
than  Drake  crowding  his  canvass 
against  the  galleons  of  Spain.  One 
fleet  seems  to  lie  immediately  under 
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our  eye,  tiie  other  gleams,  as  it  were, 
through  a  mist,  and, 

"  Far  off  at  sea  descried, 
IJangs  in  the  clouds." 

This  is  the  magic  and  the  charm 
of  antiquity  ;  we  delight  to  watch 
the  grey  expanse  of  years  rolling 
away,  with  many  pauses  of  dark- 
ness, before  tlie  glory  of  the  poet's 
imagination,  and  kindling  into  a 
drapery  of  gold  around  the  picture 
which  quicKens  into  colour  and  life 
before  the  meditative  eye  of  the 
student.  Tliis  magical  illusion  be- 
longs, pre-eminently,  to  the  classical 
writers.  To  each  of  their  glowing 
delineations  of  scenery  or  life  there 
is  a  back-ground  of  shadow. 

X.  It  would  be  a  very  interesting 
and  delightful  inquiry  to  trace  the 
gradual  growth  and  the  slow  deve- 
lopement  of  the  intellectual  seed,  to 
mark  all  its  gradations  of  life,  and 
colour,   and  beauty.     In  imagina- 
tive literature,  we  should  find,  with 
Addison,  Novelty  taking  the  lead. 
The  new,  the  strange,  the  wonder- 
ful, naturally  attract  the  admiration 
of  those  who  live  farthest  back  in 
the  grey  morning  of  time.     As  the 
sun  of  civilisation  rises  higher  and 
higher,  and  the  horizon  of  history 
becomes  enlarged,  the patJietic  comes 
in  ;  there  can  be  little  pathos  where 
there  are  few  varieties  of  fortune. 
Tlmn  appears  the  sublime,  which  is 
the  new  and  wonderful,  hamumised 
into  proportion.    The  beautiful  ap- 
pears last,  and  seems  to  mark  that 
hour  of  the  intellectual  day,  when 
the  life-giving  ardour  of  genius,  the 
early   sunshine   of   the    mind,   has 
departed.     When  Beauty  fails,  in 
the  words  of  an  ingenious  modern 
writer,*  magnificence  succeeds ;  and 
magnificence  in  turn  gives  place  to 
false  ornament,  exaggeration,  and 
bombast.     At  last  genius  itself  re- 
cedes before  taste,  and  nations,  "  los- 
ing the  susceptibility  of  their  youth, 
sit  in  judgment,  in  the  decline  of 
their  existence,  over  the  images  tliat 
dazzled,  and  the  feeling  that  warmed 
tiicm,  when  their  pulse  beat  high, 
and  when  the  sun  of  life  was  yet  in 
its  zenith.'' 

Whether  this  be  a  i)icture  of  our 
national  i)rogre8s,  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  say;   but,   assuredly,  the 


sun  of  pure  imacination  is  going 
down  in  our  land;  the  horizon  is 
still  red  with  its  descending  glories. 
The  future  who  shall  unfold  ?  Wc 
are  standing  (to  take  up  a  thought 
which  I  have  thrown  out  upon 
another  occasion)  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  a  great  and  wonderful  revo- 
lution of  education,  habit,  feeling, 
and  pursuit.  Imagination  retreats 
heiove  reality ;  fiction  before  truth; 
poetry  before  science,  A  modern 
giant,  of  whom  the  hundred-lianded 
Titan  of  antiquity  was  a  faint  image, 
is  putting  forth  all  its  tremendous 
energies,  and  encompassing  the  op- 
posite poles  in  its  embrace.  The 
steam-engine,  I  repeat,  is  civilising 
and  corrupting  the  world.  The 
beautiful  gardens  of  thought  are 
languishing  under  the  fiery  breath 
of  the  giant — the  Faerie  Queene  of 
Spenser  is  abandoned  for  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Macculloch — the  knight- 
hood of  genius  yields  to  the  aristo- 
cracy of  commerce.  The  age  of 
intellectual  chivalry  is  over  and 
gone ;  but  its  exploits  remain,  for 
ever  speaking  to  them  who,  with  a 
g:??itle  and  a  reverent  spirit,  pause 
to  listen  and  to  love. 

XI.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  then, 
whether  the  temper  of  this  present 
age  permits  it  to  enjoy  all  those 
refined  and  entrancing  pleasures 
which  pure  Literature  is  capable  of 
affording.  The  jiopuhir  pulse  throbs 
with  each  varying  stimulant  of  the 
minute.  There  is  little  coutem- 
plativeness  in  modern  literature ; 
little  of  the  serene  light  of  that  in- 
ward eye,  which  closes  upon  the 
pageant  of  ambition,  or  the  tunmlt 
of  excitement,  only  to  repose  upon 
the  scenery  of  imagination,  or  the 
hallowed  pictures  of  recollection. 
In  literature,  iis  in  i)olitics,  men 
l(f ok  forward,  nut  backward;  un- 
mindful of  tiic  lamp  which  Time 
holds  before  their  feet,  or  of  those 
brief  warnings  which  Experience 
writes  upon  the  little  journal  of  the 
passing  day. 

It  is  an  evil  sign  when  genius 
is  valued  by  the  ready  reckoner. 
Baretti,  the  friend  of  Johnson,  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  writer  in  Italy 
who  received  money  for  the  cojjy- 
right  of  his  works.  In  England, 
literature  has  been  deeply  infected 
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with  the  utilitarianism  of  the  times. 
This  corrupt  feeling,  gradually  wi- 
dening itself  from  one  circle  of 
thought  into  another,  soon  spreads 
over  the  entire  surface  of  popular 
opinion.  A  friend  of  mine  recently 
accompanied  an  eminent  London 
merchant  to  the  Gallery  of  Grecian 
Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum. 
They  stopped  for  a  minute  before 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Grecian  art.  My  friend 
noticed  the  earnest  gaze  of  his  com- 
panion, who  seem^  to  be  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  statue  before  him. 
The  spell  was  soon  broken.  The 
merchant  was  thinking  of  Bonny- 
castle,  not  of  Phidias;  for  turning 
suddenly  to  my  friend,  he  inquired, 
''What  did  it  cost?'' 

XII.  The  temperature  of  taste 
may  be  indicated  by  clearer  proofs. 
During  several  years,  a  small  edi- 
tion of  Chaucer,  recommended  by 
all  the  elegance  of  typography,  has 
dragged  its  slow  length  along; 
Spenser  attracts  few  purchasers; 
Dry  den,  in  whom  Horace  Walpole 
discovered  the  very  model  of  good 
sense,  comes  down  from  the  pub- 
lisher's shelf  with  many  tardy  steps ; 
it  is  only  when  Shakspeare  is 
styled  the  Pictorial,  that  he  finds  his 
way  into  every  house ;  and  his  only 
successful  incursion  upon  modem 
I)arsimony  has  been  in  the  conwany 
of' a  staff  of  engravera.  Even  John- 
son's Hves  of  the  Poets,  the  least 
poetical  of  all  poetical  biographers 
— the  least  tasteful  of  all  expositions 
of  fancy, — daily  recede  more  and 
more  from  public  inauiry,  and  the 
sale  of  a  single  copy  through  a  year 
scarcely  preserves  the  name  in  the 
memory  of  a  bookseller.  If  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  books  of  elegant  criti- 
cism, or  graceful  observations  upon 
art,  we  find  the  same  neglect  and 
indifference.  How  many  persons, 
who  profess  to  be  men  of  letters, 
are  familiarlyacquainted  with  Gil- 
pin, Price,  Whatelj',  or  Knight? 
In  an  atmosphere  so  heavy  and 
lowering,  we  cannot  be  astonished  to 
behold 

"  Fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  her  varying  rainbows  die  away." 

XIII.  Boswell  gives  a  curious 
illustration  of  Johnson's  manner  of 
asserting  the  dignity  of  literature. 


by  endarisff  ibe  inconTenienee  of  a 
seat  near  tne  fire,  in  a  small  room, 
because    he  would   not   allow    the 
booksellers,  who  composed  the  party, 
to  sit  above  him  at  dinner.     Bishop 
Berkeley  asserted  the  supremacy  of 
literature    with    more   appropriate 
dignity  when  he  declared,   that   a 
man  who  spends  his  time  in  search- 
ing after  truth  is  a  better  friend  of 
mankind  than  the  greatest  states- 
man or  hero,  whose  labours  and  ex- 
ploits are  confined  to  a  small  portiou 
of  the  world ;  while  a  ray  of  ima- 
gination, or  of  wisdom,  may  en- 
lighten the  universe,  and  glow  into 
the  remotest  centuries.    It  is  pecu- 
liarly important  to  preserve  a  re- 
membrance of  this  panegyric  at  a 
season,  when  military  and  political 
distinction    eclipses    the    brightest 
achievements  of  the  intellect.    The 
following  passage  of  a  famous  his- 
torian seems    to   be    the    bitterest 
censure  upon  this  fashion   of   our 
age.  "  The  family  of  Confucius,"  arc 
the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  is,   in  my 
opinion,  the  most  illustrious  in  the 
world.     After  a  painful    ascent   of 
eight  or  ten  centuries,  our  barons 
and  princes  of  Europe  are  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages ;  but,  in 
the  vast  ecjuality  of  the  empire  of 
China,  the  family  of  Confucius  have 
maintained  above  two  thousand  two 
hundred   and    twenty    years   their 
peaceful  honours  and  perpetual  suc- 
cession."    In  England,    the   latest 
descendant  of  Jmlton  was  munifi- 
cently provided  for  with  the  sinecure 
office  of  a  parish   clerk,  and  after 
innumerable  flourishes  of  trumpets, 
a  paltry  pittance  has  been  collected 
for  a  sister  of  Buims. 

XIV.  Authorship  has  lost  its 
unity  of  purpose  with  its  independ- 
ence. The  age  of  patronage  had  its 
evils,  but  they  rarely  infected  the 
book  beyond  the  preface  or  the 
conclusion.  The  disease  lay  in  the 
extremities.  A  trader  in  literature 
must  have  a  show  of  wares :  his  aim 
must  be  not  to  write  weU,  but  to 
write  7Jinch,  A  traveller  riding  post 
through  a  foreign  country  is  only 
able  to  construct  a  very  imperfect 
map  of  his  route.  So  it  is  m  the 
journey  of  literature.  Instead  of 
visiting,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Bishop 
ReyncSds,*  a  particular  coast  and 
head  of  learning,  the  modem  scholar, 
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for  the  most  part,  views  every  scene 
in  transitu ;  he  catches  glimpses  of 
the  many  -  coloured  landscape  of 
literature,  and  returns  from  his  tra- 
vels of  thought  with  a  glimmering 
confusion  of  images,  and  a  wavering 
indistinctness  of  sccner}^  I  am  not 
unmindful  that  literature  is  a  circle^ 
nor  have  I  forgotten  the  desire  of 
Diderot  that  the  student  of  science 
might  not  lose  his  relish  for  the  arts, 
that  Horace  and  Newton  might  visit 
him  arm-in-ami,  and  that  an  essay 
on  fancy,  and  a  treatise  on  curves, 
might  be  read  with  equal  pleasure. 
In  the  mere  man  of  cultivated  taste, 
this  unison  of  opposite  qualities  may 


be  sometimes  seen ;  but  in  the  scho- 
lar who  reduces  the  theory  of  his 
reading  to  practice  we  shall  look 
for  it  in  vain.  The  hands  of  the 
literary  Briareus  may  all  possess  a 
certain  flexibility,  but  one  alone  will 
be  endowed  with  the — 


K 


One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit ; 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit." 


Rubens,  it  has  been  said,  painted 
twilight  with  beautiful  effect,  with- 
out being  able  to  delineate  tlie 
female  figure ;  Teniers  would  never 
lift  himself  from  the  company  of 
Dutch  boors. 


JACK  MORIARTY  AND  HIS  COKTEMPORAlUES  T.  C  D. 

No.  I. 

MATTERS  PRELIMINARY.— jack's  MASTERLY  MANa.UVRES  TO  ESCAPE  EDUCATION,  AND 
OUR  GREAT  REJOICINGS  AT  UlS  SUCCESS  AND  AT  HIS  EXPENSE— YOUR  HEALTH  AND 
.SONG,  JACK,  AND  OUR  CHORUS. 


An  accident,  such  as  rarely  befalls 
a  long  sojourner  like  myself  in  a 
sequestered  hamlet  in  the  south  of 
France,  lately  threw  in  my  way  an 
Irish  provincial  newspaper,  published 
somewhere  in  Connaught.  The 
whity-brown  paper  and  blotted  type 
I  recognised  at  once  as  in  proper 
keeping  with  the  low  state,  through- 
out tlmt  notoriously  primitive  dis- 
trict, of  such  arts  as  attend  on  ad- 
vanced civilisation,  except  that  of 
making  whisky,  and  its  sister  one 
of  drinking  it;  the  latter,  at  least, 
having  long  since  reached  perfection, 
the  result,  as  I  should  conceive,  of  a 
good  natural  taste,  improved  by  as- 
siduous cultivation  among  all  classes. 
As  my  eye  carelessly  wandered  over 
the  list  of  marriages  and  deaths,  com- 
prisinff  the  usual  proportion  of  the 
ctcmsl  Blakcs  and  Burkes  who 
adorn  in  such  myriads  mv  native 
islands  far  west, — you  coula  not  jput 
your  two  hands  out  from  your  win- 
dow in  these  quarters,  upon  any  given 
crowd,  on  any  given  day,  wuhout 
some  claimant  of  one  of  these  names 
sharing  in  the  honours  of  a  Papal 
benediction, — ^when  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  an  announcement,  which, 
for  much  more  than  one  moment, 
dispelled  xny  lisUeas  mood,  **Died 

at f  John  Moriarty,  £gq.,  much 

and  deservedly  lament^.** 


The  local  circumstances  at  once 
identified  the  subject  of  this  brief,  and, 
to  me,  really  sad  record.  I  saw  at  once 
that  it  was — it  could  Ihj  no  other  than, 
poor  Jack  Moriarty,  of  all  my  college 
Iriends,  the  earliest  known  and  long- 
est loved ;  the  idlest  among  the  many 
idle ;  ^ted  with  the  finest  genius  for 
doing  nothing,  and  doing  that  well ; 
the  centre  of  a  whole  world  of  fun, 
brimming  over  everlastingly  with  the 
most  extraordinary  humours  and 
genuine  whimsicalities ;  of  whom  we 
had  every  day  something  new  and 
good  to  tell;  laughed  at  by  every 
one,  laughing  with  every  one; 
adored  by  every  one — warm  and 
true-hearted  Jack  Moriarty!  And 
for  such  a  one,  with  so  much  of  the 
richest  essence — the  very  fulness  of 
life  in  him,  to  die  I  Tliere  was  such 
an  incongruity  of  ideas  involved  in 
the  whole  matter,  that  I  did  not  well 
know  how  I  shoidd  begin  to  believe 
it.  With  hiiu,  above  all  others, 
death  seemed  to  have  no  business. 
It  could  not  help  appearing  as  a  piece 
of  melancholy  impertinence — a  de- 
cided stepping  out  of  his  line,  where 
nobody  asked  him.  Hardened  as  we 
become,  by  the  tear  and  wear  of  life, 
as  regards  the  emotions  connected 
with  our  earliei*  years,  especially 
where  others  are  their  object — and 
I  cannot  pretend  to  any  peculiar 
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exemption  from  this  effect  of  the 
process — still  a  train  of  unpleasant 
reflections  beset  me  during  the  whole 
day,  and  all  bearing  on  the  one  point, 
the  more  permanent,  perhap,  as  I 
had  no  fixed  and  stated  employment 
to  aid  me  in  arresting  or  diverting 
their  progress.  A  restless  sensation 
overpowered  me,  much  at  variance 
with  my  staid,  if  not  indolent  habits. 
I  went  out  of  the  house  twenty  times, 
walked  forward  a  short  distance,  and 
then,  without  any  distinct  motive, 
turned  quick  and  came  back.  My 
solitary  dinner,  though  not  more  so 
than  usual,  with  all  its  simple  de- 
liciousness  of  grapes,  that  but  a  few 
minutes  before  had  been  drinking  in 
the  sunshine  on  their  parent  tree, 
passed  over  languidly ;  and  the  thin 
wine  of  the  country,  my  usual  be- 
verage, ta^ed  thinner  than  ever.  I 
felt  altogether  ill  at  ease,  uncomfort- 
able, old — very  old;  my  thoughts 
reverted  heavily,  and  much  beyond 
their  usual  wont,  to  Ireland,  far  and 
long  separated  as  I  had  been  from 
her.  An  easy  process  of  suggestion, 
however,  brought,  among  other  mat- 
ters, a  reference  to  her  productions 
of  all  sorts,  rational  and  irrational, 
natural  and  artificial.  Among  these, 
and  of  course  her  characteristic  one, 
was  poteen  whisky;  and  that  again 
recalled  to  my  memory,  which  had 
hitherto  betrayed  me  most  strangely 
on  so  touching  a  point,  the  fact  of 
there  being  stowed  away,  among  some 
books  in  an  unopened  package  in  my 
bed-chamber,  a  small  flask  of  that 
classic  liquor,  whose  idea  is  never 
contaminated  by  an  association  with 
the  prosaic  permits  of  the  excise.  My 
ideas,  hitherto  in  a  moody  reverie, 
became  at  once  most  practical.  I 
darted  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs, 
or,  rather,  cleared  them  at  a  bound, 
roaring  out  to  the  attendant  gargmiy 
in  my  flight,  the  strictest  oniers  to 
turn  the  whole  draw-well  in  the  little 
garden  into  hot  water,  and  to  see  that 
lie  was  precisely  far  less  than  no  time 
at  all  in  doing  it — tossed  over  and 
kicked  to  a  distant  corner  of  the 
room  several  handsome  volumes,  as 
they  well  deserved,  which  lay  be- 
tween me  and  my  hopes— seized,  with 
all  my  couiitrj^'s  ardour,  where,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  object  just- 
ified it,  the  long-forgotten  treasure, 
and,  flying  down  again,  l)etook  myself, 
aflcr  a  long  secession  from  practice, 


to  the  creation  of  a  tumbler  of  solid 
Irish  punch.  By  this  time,  a  lo^-fire, 
which  my  good  landlady,  appreheud- 
ing  from  mv  depressed  demeanour 
during  the  day  a  sudden  attack  of 
indisposition,  had  volunteered,  'was 
spluttering  and  burning  cheerfully 
up  the  huge  chimney ;  while  a  large 
camlet  cloak,  thrown  over  the  arm- 
chair, and  brought  roimd  in  front, 
acted  as  a  full  security  against 
draughts.  At  this  period  of  the  even- 
ing, tne  eastern  slope  of  a  gorge,  in  the 
tremendous  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees, 
was  steeped  in  those  warm  purple 
lights  wnich  mark  the  generous  cli- 
mate of  the  south,  and  which  I  knew 
would  bum  there  for  hours,  and  that 
now,  reaching  the  eye  through  a 
clump  of  orange-trees,  fell  in  veiled 
radiance  onthelozenge-paned  window 
at  my  side.  This  was  a  spot  to  which 
my  attention  had  been  on  more  than 
one  occasion  directed ;  and  by  circum- 
stances unconnected  with  its  natural 
attractions,  as  through  this  pass  the 
head  division  of  our  troops,  I  was 
aware,  after  clearing  their  way  up 
through  the  Peninsula,  had  advanced 
upon  Toulouse,  and  from  the  very 
recesses  below  my  eye,  I  could  not 
but  warmly  remember — every  British 
subject  must  have  warmly  remem- 
bered—  were  heard,  deepening  in  the 
ear  of  the  affrighted  peasantry  as  they 
moved  out,  and,  after  a  silence  of  many 
years  in  France,  the  first  and  unwel- 
come notes  of  a  British  drum.  Just 
at  this  moment  the  lemon -peel, 
which  had  bobbed  so  buoyantly  on 
the  surface  of  my  tumbler,  was  get- 
ting evidently  ashore,  and  threw  out 
such  signals  of  distress,  as  must  have 
moved  any  humane  Irishman  to  set  it 
afloat  again ;  in  short,  the  reader  will 
begin  to  think,  and  I  began  to  feel, 
that  matters  were  decidedly  begin- 
ning to  improve.  A  far  more  cheer- 
ful class  of  ideas  rose  vividly  up, 
although  the  connecting  principle  was 
the  same  as  before.  A  whole  host 
of  college  recollections,  with  little  or 
none  of  the  dimness  of  time  about 
them,  although  they  had  been  buried 
for  years,  kept  thronging  upon  me — 
in  fact,  1  got  as  completely  back  to 
Ireland  as  if  I  had  never  left  it ;  and 
fomid  myself  standing  with  Jack 
Moriarty  in  the  courts  of  Trinity 
College,  his  academic  cap  planted 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  hands 
deeply  absorbed  in  his  pockets,  his 
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favourite  attitude  for  seeing  company 
pass,  and  conveniently  taking  notes 
thereof.  In  my  mind's  eye,  I  saw 
at  once  provost,  vice-provost,  senior 
fellow,  junior  fellow,  scholar,  sizar, 
student,  head  porter,  the  porters  of 
the  library,  the  porters  of  the  chapel, 
the  porters  of  the  brass-cap  division, 
the  porters  of  the  velvet,  the  skips, 
the  badgemen,  the  newsmen,  the 
coalmen,  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  I  saw,  too, 
the  gentlemen  dogs  of  the  establish- 
ment, who  sat  down  to  a  handsome 
table  (Thote  each  day  at  the  kitchen 
door,  provided  by  the  cook  at  a  half- 
penny each  guest,  and  which  was 
always  sure  to  be  animated  at  the 
close,  as  any  properly  conducted  Irish 
festival  ougnt  to  be,  by  a  general 
worrying  all  round  of  the  bundle 
of  animated  rags,  believed  by  an 
obscure  tradition  to  have  been  once 
an  old  woman ;  who,  perched  up  in 
an  alcove  of  the  kitchen,  gave  life 
and  simultaneous  motion  to  a  score 
of  beef-and-mutton-oppressed  spits, 
the  fifly  and  one  nondescripts,  slushes 
of  slushes  of  slushes,  who  profession- 
ally toasted  their  begrimed  faces  to 
the  tint  of  red-hot  pot-metal  before 
the  huge  fires  (public  institutions 
proverbially  keeping  up  brilliant 
fires,  after  the  manner  oi  such  pub- 
lic spirit  in  public  men,  as  is  nou- 
rished at  the  public  expense),  the 
masticators  of  bones,  and  batteners 
on  dripping  ad  iiifinituni.  There, 
too,  stood  tne  chapel  and  the  exami- 
nation hall — scenes  to  me  and  hun- 
dreds more  of  intense  perspiring. 
The  old  clock  above  the  (fining-hall, 
kept,  for  general  convenience,  a  quar- 
ter behind  its  brother  of  the  Post 
Office,  was  staring,  just  after  the  old 
way,  at  Morrisons  Hotel  across  the 
Fellows'  Garden;  with  a  good  deal, 
however,  of  the  expression  of  a  man, 
who  is  looking  rather  at  nothing  than 
otherwise,  its  obstinately  dirty  face 
proof  against  the  showers  of  naif  a 
century,  and  bearing  on  it  but  faint 
traces  of  letters, — a  thing  which  one 
would  not  expect  in  a  great  literary 
establishment.  The  brick  buildings  of 
King  Charles's  time,  glaring  red  and 
hot  in  the  sunshine,  glared  as  redly 
and  hotly  as  ever,  with  their  half- 
doors  at  the  foot  of  each  set  of  com- 
mon stairs  crowned  with  circular 
arches — the  whole  design  being  a 
spirited  copy  fh>m  the  entrance  to 


the  old  Scottish  cow-house,  the 
windows  ungraced  by  ledges,  while 
the  roofs,  out  of  which  the  chimneys 
stretched  their  long  and  scraggy 
necks  in  pairs,  were  studded  with 
projecting  garret-windows;  out  of 
one  of  which  (that  in  No.  32)  Curran 
was  often  seen  leaning  for  a  whole 
summer's  day,  squirting  his  jokes 
from  one  side  of  his  mouth  towards 
his  neighbour,  who  was  as  industri- 
ously leaning  out  of  another.  There, 
too,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  the 
window,  of  similar  construction,  at 
which,  at  an  earlier  era,  stood  another 
fine  spirit,  and  still  more  delicately 
tempered — our  o^vn  Goldsmith,  list- 
lessly scratching  his  name  with  a 
diamond  on  the  pane  preserved  to 
this  day  by  the  authorities  of  the 
University,  as  is  Johnson's  furniture 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  We 
could  fancy,  too,  that  as  the  evening 
advanced,  he  would  draw  his  desk 
nearer  to  those  lights,  to  enable  him 
to  finish  the  baffads  which  it  was 
known  he  stole  out  after  night-fall 
to  dispose  of — the  copy-right  being 
valued  at  fiwe  shillings  to  an  eminent 
flying  stationer  in  Mary's  Lane — a 
locabty,  however,  then,  as  now,  bet- 
ter known  for  sustaining  a  spirited 
traffic  in  dilapidated  linen,  and  which, 
though  not  a  constant  resource  (his 
publisher,  as  it  would  seem,  and  as 
was  very  proper,  having  a  taste), 
must,  together  with  his  academic 
emoluments  as  a  sizar,  have  secured 
for  him  positive  comfort,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  dreary  scenes  of  his 
manhood,  its  privations  and  suffisr- 
ings  in  the  purlieus  of  London ;  by 
dating  an  anecdote  from  one  of 
which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he 
so  shocked  an  aristocratic  uncle. 
"When  I  lived,"  said  poor  Goldy, 
with  his  characteristic  simplicity  and 
absence  of  mind,  "among  the  beg- 
gars of  Axe  Lane" — those  days  to 
which,  no  doubt,  the  poor  creature's 
own  sad  experience  was  reverting, 
when  he  divides,  as  he  does  at  the 
commencement  of  one  of  his  essays, 
the  visitors  at  five  o'clock  to  St. 
James's  Park  into  those  who  wish 
to  get  an  appetite,  and  the  rest  to 
forget  one — I  looked  up  at  young 
Wolfe's  chambers,  where  he  was 
then  a  scholar  of  the  house.  There 
he  sat  up  one  night  to  write  his  ode 
on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Corunna,  a  work  of  slight  structure, 
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but  which  must  perish  only  with  the 
history  of  that   period;    and  then 
threw  it  aside,  utterly  unconscious 
of  its  value,  until  years  afterwards, 
it  found  its  way  accidentally  into  a 
provincial  newspaper,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whicii  he  was  content- 
edly wasting  himself  unto  death  as  a 
moat  laborious  country  curate,  when  it 
circulated  at  once  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  empire.     There 
was  the  library,  the  most  magnificent 
room  of  its  order  hi  Europe;  and 
under  it  the  colonnade,  whose  old 
echoes  have  been  often  awakened, 
long  after  midnight,  by  the  irregular 
foot-fall  of  the  nard- working  prize- 
man, as  he  staggered  out,  fevered 
in  pulse,  blood,  and  brain,  to  relieve 
himself,  for  a  few  seconds,  from  the 
glare  of  his  shade-lamp,  burning  in 
yellow  intensity  upon  his  book,  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  apartment  in 
a  strange  darkness.     I  stepped  into 
the  College  Park  in  the  rear,  so  full 
of  sylvan  beauty,  and  maintaining 
such  an  air  of  peace  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city  uproar ;  and  just  as  usual 
were  the  students  sauntering  through 
the  close  walks  in  their  college-caps 
and  grey  morning  gowns ;  while  the 
more  studious,  ^^llo  had  come  out  of 
their  rooms,  leaving  their  books  un- 
closed, to  digest  a  mathematical  pro- 
blem, divol  in  among  the  trees  on 
cither  side,  for  sake  of  abstraction, 
and  then,  with  finger  in  air,  laying 
down  data,  rushing  into  hasty  con- 
clusions, and  then  wrangUug  with 
themselves  in  tones  of  audible  fero- 
city, until,  in  the  blind  zeal  of  their 
logic,  tliey  ran  tilt  against  an  unfore- 
seen anci  rough  opponent,    in    the 
shape  of  a  projecting  oak-root,  who 
upset    their    arguments    and    their 
heels  together.     In  the  foreground 
was  the  usual  motley  group  of  citi- 
zens, all  stretched  out  in  the  long 
grass,   with   their    hats   over   their 
faces,    and    lying    voluptuously    in 
the    sunshine — old   bacnelors,  who 
have  purchased  annuities,  and  thence- 
forth inmiortal — here  and  there  a 
fifth -rate  player  from  the  Theatre 
Jioyal,  qmte  poor  enough  to  have 
squadrons  of  children,  and  seeking 
here  a  little  peace  imder  pretence 
of  studying  his  part  as  the  watchman 
in  Monsieur  Tonson — ^haggard  gam- 
blers, affecting,  according  to  profes- 
sional etiquette,  not  to  know  each 
other  under  the  blessedness  of  the 


open  sun,  who  were  now  recruiting 
themselves  for  their  wasting  vigils 
in  the  hells  of  Nassau  Street.     And 
there  too— and  an  unpleasant  thing 
it  is  to  see — among  them  were  poor 
old  stupid  barristers;  who  had  sur- 
vived their  little  business,   unable, 
through  dread  of  expense,   to  join 
their    brethren    on   circuit — thrust 
even  out   of  their   guinea   motions 
in  the  Four  Courts  l)y  juniors  ^  and 
who  have  now  \Wthdrawn  into  back 
streets    of  faded    gentility ;    where 
every  door-knocker  is  furnished,  after 
the  old  fashion,  with  a  lank    iron 
face  behind  it,  and  always  dusty  and 
dispirited — mounting  in  their   eco- 
nomy, upon  the  first  glimi>se  of  a 
good  spring-day,  their  summer  nan- 
keens upon  their  withered  and  chilled 
limbs,  but  now  washed  into  small- 
clothes, far  Ixjyond  the  restorative 
power  of  straps.    At  tlieir  feet  you 
will  not  fail  to  sec  their  old  ladies' 
small  poodle-dogs,   engaged  in   the 
usual    personal    entomological     re- 
searches which  distinguish  the  race; 
but  relieving  the  severity  of  study 
by  taking   a  few  rapid  turns,   now 
and  then,   round  and  round,  after 
the  manner  of  the  members,  during 
the  evenings,  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion,   waltzing    round    the    public 
rooms    at    Newcastle.      Little     old 
Jacky  Barrett,  the  vice- provost,  of 
whom  every  one  has  heard,   came 
shuffling  past  me,  on  his  way  to  his 
house  in  the  corner,  adjoining  Queen 
Elizabeth's  wall ;  to  whom  I  doffed 
my  hat  in  all  dutiful  respect,  and 
which  he  answered  with  equal  cour- 
tesy, letting  drop  his  cap  during  the 
process  into  a  puddle,  a  catastrophe 
over  which  he,  and  his  equally  anti- 
quated handmaiden  Katty,  who  was 
shuffling    bchmd    him,    croaked    in 
sympathy    until     beyond    hearing. 
AVho,   too,   should  whisk   jmst  me, 
and  turnmg  out  his  toes  as  vigo- 
rously as  ever,   but  MA  lister,  the 
head  porter,  an  excellent  officer,  and 
most  rcsj[K*ctable  man,  penetrated  to 
the  back- bone  by  the  cousciousness 
of  sustaniijig  in  his  own  pei'son  the 
whole  interests  of  the  Umversity,  and 
who  was  now  on  his  way  to  prepare 
some  testimonies-  conferred  on  gra- 
duates by  "  me  and  the  Board.'*   The 
ego  ct  rex  iiwm  of  "Wolsey,  what  a 
poor  counterpart !     Old    O'Mallcj', 
too,  was  proceeding  to  the  low  bell- 
house  in  Botany  Bay  Square,  pre-    • 
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paring  himself,  as  he  went,  for  his 
duties,  by  pulling  otf  his  coat.  In 
a  few  moments  aftenvards,  at  the 
bidding  of  his  professional  stirrer-up, 
the  metal-monster  was  heard  raging, 
and  roaring,  and  ramping,  as  if  im- 
patient of  his  den,  and  was  deter- 
mined, some  tlay  or  other,  to  "walk 
out  in  spite  of  them  all.  Here  had 
O'Malley,  his  whole  duty  l)eing 
confined  to  setting  bells  ringing, 
lor  a  long  series  of  years  pulletl  and 
rung  until  he  was  rung  deal';  and  yet, 
such  is  tiic  waywardness  of  human 
love,  as  hot  to  the  last  as  a  ^'ery 
peppercorn,  in  his  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  Iiis  noisy  midoer,  kicking  at  the 
rival  praises  of  Oxford's  (ireat  Tom ; 
nor  to  be  spoken  with  touching  the 
tones  of  the  thunderer,  who  shakes 
into  rain  the  clouds  above  the  cathe- 
dral towers  of  Moscow. 

There  is  no  occasion,  certainly  not, 
for  affecting  precision  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  years  since  I  first  sat  in 
the  same  dicision  with  flack  ^loriarty, 
at  the  Term  examinations,  in  the 
splendid  theatre  of  1'rinity  College, 
l3ubliu.  Let  it  suffice,  tliat  it  was, 
as  we  say  in  Ireland,  a  long  time 
enough  ago.  In  that  same  theatre 
I  was  never  more  than  a  tolerable 
performer,  but  I  was  I'oscius  himself 
compared  with  Jack.  On  his  first 
entrance,  his  literary  enthusiasm 
readied  the  height  of  purchasing  the 
books  requisite  for  the  ensuing  exa- 
mination ;  but  finding  that  he  never 
opened  them,  he  turned  his  experience 
to  account,  and  refonned  that  item  in 
his  fiiture  exixjnditure.  A  brilliantly 
uniform  series  of  cmttions  or  pluch- 
ings*  might  have  been  expected,  as 
the  result  of  this  economy.  Yet  this 
was  not  the  fact,  even  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases.  Many  causes  operated 
in  Jack's  favour.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  an  intimate  crom/  of  all  the 
fellowship  candidates,  incongruous  as 
such  an  union  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear  Iwtween  the  hardest  faggers 
and  the  hardest  idlers  within  the 
walls.  These  he  used  to  visit,  in 
succession,  each  day,  at  their  mo- 
ments of  relaxation,  when  he  was 
Admitted  without  undergoing  a  pre- 


vious scrutiny  through  the  dwnscope. 
On  such  occasions  he  was  always 
sure,  to  use  his  o^vn  highly  figura- 
tive language,  "  to  kick  up  a  laugh" 
among  the  exhausted  wretches  by 
way  of  refreshment.  Their  studies 
he  assisted  by  blowuig  up  the  kettle 
for  green  tea;  nor  was  he  wanting 
in  repeated  and  emphatic  toucher  to 
the  can  of  ()ctober,|  conveying  there- 
by, and  in  the  most  impressive  man- 
ner, his  idea  as  to  their  best  method 
for  recruiting  themselves  for  their 
tedious  night- work.  These  gentle- 
men, from  their  high  position,  pos- 
sessed a  natural  influence  with  the 
actual  fellows,  the  examiners,  and 
which  they  exerted,  after  the  usual 
manner,  in  Jack's  favour.  This 
would  consist  in  urging  his  consti- 
tutional claim  to  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  as  often  as  he  was  arraigned 
on  the  charge  of  knowing  nothing, 
and,  when  this  plea  failed  (and  how 
it  could  ever  stand,  and  yet  every 
man's  conscience  Ikj  safe,  is  not  for 
me  to  say),  by  recommending  him 
as  an  object  of  pure  mercy.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Jack's 
success  was,  in  general,  referable  to 
his  own  ingenuity.  In  the  art  of 
hoUoming,  a  figure  to  express  the  act 
of  translating  a  book  you  never  saw 
before,  he  was  a  thorough  adept,  and 
was  apt  to  impress  a  moderate  ob- 
server with  a  belief  of  his  actuaUy 
floating  with  all  the  native  ease  of  a 
whale.  lie  was  supposed  capable  of 
stumbling  through  a  dark  passage, 
unblessed  by  a  single  glimpse  of  the 
meaning,  better  than  any  man  of  his 
time ;  and  in  coughing  down  an  un- 
knoAvn  member  oi  a  sentence  he  had 
a  power  of  lungs  not  to  be  found 
even  among  our  grave  legislators  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  And  then 
just  to  mark  the  exquisite  skill  with 
which  he  gave  an  overpowering  em- 
phasis to  prepositions  and  conjunc- 
tions whicn,  of  course,  he  did  know, 
thereby  sinking  out  of  notice  sub- 
stantives and  verbs,  which,  of  course, 
he  did  not  know,  that,  I  say,  was 
a  display  of  intellect  rarely  to  be 
matched.  His  ingenuity,  nowever, 
was  more  severely  taxed  in  under- 


*  Caution  at  Dublin,  aud  plucking  at  Oxford,  express  au  idea  common  to  both, 
and  very  common  too. 

t  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  as  mach  celebrated  for  its  October,  a  strong  ale,  so 
called  from  the  month  in  which  it  is  brewed,  as  is  Mertooi  at  Oxford,  for  its  old 
port 
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going  the  examinations  in  physics 
and  mathematics.  The  difhciilties 
he  was  here  obliged  to  encounter  did 
not  result  simply  from  his  knowing 
nothing — profoundly  and  absolutely 
nothing  about  them.  This,  in  fact, 
did  not  seem  to  constitute  a  difficulty 
to  him  at  all,  whatever  it  might  do 
to  others.  But  such  occasions  re- 
quired, each  for  itself,  a  peculiar 
system  of  tactics,  and  for  which  ge- 
neral rules  could  furnish  no  suitable 
])rovision.  I  well  recollect  the  sen- 
sation of  terror  when  F was 

announced,  upon  one  occasion,  as  our 
examiner.  This  gentleman^s  cha- 
racter,  however  respectable  in  private 
life,  was  one  of  unmitigated  severity 
in  his  capacity  of  examiner.     "  The 

cruel  F ^"  was  our  faint  attempt 

at  designating  him,  as  connected  with 
his  abominable  taste  for  cmitiomng, 
A  chill  of  horror  came  over  us  as 
he  called  out  the  names  of  his  vic- 
tims after  the  usual  manner,  previous 
to  his  commencing  the  work  of 
alaughter.  Those  who  had  read  a 
little,  myself,  who  ranked  in  this 
class,  not  excepted,  treml)lcd.  The 
non-openers  or  books  assumed  a 
suitably  blue  look  of  resignation. 
Jack  Moriarty,  who  w^as  at  the  head 
of  his  order,  always  excepted,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost  at  once,  lie 
entertained  a  bad  opinion,  as  I  had 
gathered  from  liim  in  his  confidential 
moments,  of  that  sort  of  modesty, 
which  prompts  a  student  to  say 
nothing  in  reply  to  a  question  put 
to  him  by  the  examiner,  for  the 
puny  reason  that  he  has  nothing 
to  say.  Not  to  be  on  speaking  terms 
with  your  examiner  did  not,  he 
observed,  tend  of  itself  to  improve 
friendly  relations,  and  might  be  fa- 
tally misconstrued  as  sullenness. 
Jack,  accordingly,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, determined  to  answer  every 
question,  no  matter  what,  and  no 
matter  how.  lie  might  be  told  that 
the  answer  he  gave  was  wrong. 
"Well,  he  was  prepared  for  that; 
an  assurance  of  this  sort  ranking 
with  those  historic  truths,  called 
**  piper's  news,"  and  would,  if  1 
recollect  any  thing  about  Ix)cke, 
have  been  designated  a  ^^  trifling 
I>roposition,"  as  not  adding  to  Jack's 
previous  consciousness,  llierc  was 
iio  fear  of  his  being  shaken  by  an 
emotion  of  surprise  by  ])eing  told 
that  he  was  in   any  one   instance 


right.  To  this  loquacious  determi- 
nation he  rigidly  adhered.  As  the 
examiner  moved  up  and  down  the 
division,  gathering  a  few  ans^vers  to 
a  multitude  of  questions,  my  excel- 
lent friend  failed  not  to  contribute 
his  quota,  at  least,  of  words.  Not 
a  shot  was  sent  in  but  it  was  met 
by  an  equally  bold  explosion  from 
the  good  ship  JVIoriarty.  In  vain 
did  the  examiner  essay  to  blight  hin 
promising  genius  by  such  harsh  cri- 
ticisms as  "  Nonsense,  sir,  utter  non- 
sense— I  tell  you  again,  you  are 
wrong,  sir."  Papoe!  On  the  very 
next  occasion  Jack  was  as  brisk  as 
ever,  announcing  the  most  startling 
propositions,  dra^ving  the  most  un- 
heard-of corollaries,  and  imposing 
on  that  ancient  dame,  I^aws  of  Na- 
ture, which,  full  of  vagaries  as  she 
is,  or  indeed,  any  old  woman,  or 
indeed,  for  that  matter,  any  woman, 
young  or  old,  must  have  astonished 
her  not  a  little. 

"  Moriarty ! "  said  the  examiner, 
towards  the  conclusion,  **  you  have 
been  attempting  to  answer  mc,  but 
in  not  one  instance  have  answered 
correctly.  You  really  astonish  me. 
{No  sympathy  in  this  emtition  perceith 
able  on  the.  part  of  John  Moriarty^ 
Esq,)  But  I  will  give  you  one 
chance  more ;  and  unless  I  can  ascer- 
tain thereby  that  you  have  actually 
read  your  business,  I  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  caution  you." 

"Hallo!  M ,"  shouted  Jack 

up  to  me,  as  the  examiner  moved 
on,  "  do  you  rejoice  in  a  Lodce*8 
Essay?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Jack ;  but  what  use 
would  it  be  to  you  now  ?  It  is  too 
late,  man." 

"  Come,  *  skate  it  down  here,  you 
nigger,'  as  Child  Ilarolde  says;  and, 
lads,  don't  interrupt  my  investiga- 
tions." 

lie  opened  the  book  at  random, 
somewhere  near  the  beginning,  and 
was  forthwith,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  the  fixed  position  of  his  eye, 
absorbed  m  as  umch  philosophy  as 
a  single  sentence  or  so  might  con- 
tain. 

"  Now,  Moriarty,  here  I  am 
again,"  said  the  examiner ;  "I  will 
give  you  a  probleni  in  astronomy, 
and  I  must  see  whether  you  have 
looked  into  your  Ixxiks  or  not. 
Others  have  not  ojieued  their  lips 
— their  fate  is  certain.    (The  sigh  af 
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lent  mtes  arises.)  Come,  tell 
3w  yon  would  measure  the 
th  of  the  earth^s  shadow  on  the 
in  an  eclipse?" 

on  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  re- 

the  question,  some  terms  es- 

mc,"  said  Moriarty  the  daunt< 

►h !  certainly — ^take  all  time — I 
^'ou  to  think  before  you  speak." 
len  repeated  his  words. 
Lh!  now  I  have  it;  there  are 
wo  sources  of  ideas,  sensation 
eflection,"  announced  Jack,  con- 
;  in  the  abstract  truth  of  the 
isition,  and  indifferent  to  its 
uicy. 

ut  two  sources  of  ideas,  sensa- 
and  reflection?"  repeated  the 
iner  unconsciously,  taken  com- 
y  aback  by  the  incongruity 
en  the  question  and  the  prof- 
answer. 

•ut  two  sources,"  reiterated  my 
ent  friend,  firmly,  and  not 
ut,  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
bt  degree  of  pride  on  his  know- 
,  to  be  excused,  however,  by  the 
ne  novelty  of  any  sensation  of 
tort. 

Vhy,  Moriarty!"  exclaimed  the 
iner,  recovering  himself,  "that 
3r  is  taken  out  of  Locke  on  the 
rstanding,  and  I  am  examining 
f  astronomy." 

then  fixed  a  long  and  penc- 
g  gaze  upon  Jack^s  face,  which 
nrim  assumed  an  air  of  stolidity, 
iect  as  any  ever  adopted  by  the 
tdxv  of  his  country — and  mine 
ana  more  power  to  them,  when 
to  cheat  an  Englishman. 

iell,  well,"  saidF ,  drawing 

reath  at  last,  ^  this  is  the  very 
of  stupidity.  I  certainly  can 
it  least,  that  you  have  been 
ig  something,  and  are  possibly 
"esponsible  for  your  power  of 
mmation,  —  so,  I  sup|)osc,  I 
let  you  pass." 

18  glorious  result.  Jack,  from 
entre  of  the  dioisiim  where  he 
titting,  telegraphed,  as  the  exa- 
•  moved  ofti  to  each  extremity, 
a  natural  manner,  by  thrusting 
ongue  into  each  check  altcr- 

r- 

the  shoals  of  oysters  devoured 
at  evening  in  Moriarty's  rooms 
lebrate  so  brilliant  an  affair, 
he  oceans  of — a-hemi — water 
bed,  his  present  historian  is  un- 


fortunately  not  qualified  to  speak 
the  result  of  his  deplorable  absence 
on  80  interesting  an  occasion,  and 
all  owing  to  a  great -grand  aunt, 
(she  could  not  have  been  much  less, 
1  believe)  who  would  persist  in 
dying  just  one  hour  before  the  ren- 
dezvous, although,  anticipating  from 
the  state  of  her  health,  such  a  con- 
clusion, I  had  taken,  as  I  conceived, 
every  dutiful  precaution  against  my 
hearmg  any  thing  about  it  until  next 
morning — for  then  it  would  not  have 
shocked  me  so  much.  But  there 
was,  as  usual,  a  confoundedly  thought- 
ful friend,  who  thought  it  his  duty 
as  a  friend — so  he  said — to  run  off 
and  tell  me.  How  delicious,  now,  it 
would  be  to  get  such  a  person's 
name  on  a  bill  for  a  respectable 
amount,  and  enlarge  his  notion  of 
friendship  by  allowing  liim  to  pay 
it!  Old  Biddy. Snout,  who  was  all 
the  ministering  spirit,  the  delicate 
Ariel,  that  Jack  had,  used,  however, 
to  refer  frequently  to  it  as  "  a  mighty 
strong  evening  entirely." 

On  another  occasion  Moriarty's 
wits  were  brought  into  collision  with 
those  of  the  celebrated  Jacky  Bar- 
rett, already  alluded  to  (for  such 
was  the  innocent  familiarity  with 
which  his  grotesque  appearance  and 
character  inspired  every  one  to  de- 
signate him),  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary vegetables  that  the  un- 
changing gloom  of  a  college  cloister 
ever  stunted  in  its  growth.  It  is 
but  proper,  however,  to  state  that 
this  effect  was  purely  accidental ;  as 
there  has  been  nothing  for  a  long 
time  in  the  discipline  of  any  of  the 
British  universities  with  which  it  is 
essentially  connected.  The  fellows 
of  Trinity  College  arc  found,  as  their 
habitual  inmates,  among  the  most 
polished  circles,  and  to  winch  their 
acknowledged  high  position  in  so- 
ciety afibrds  them  ready  access.  But 
Jacky 's  habits  and  manners,  origi- 
nally strange  and  uncouth,  the  re- 
sult, in  some  measure,  of  his  humble 
origin  among  the  cabbage-gardens  of 
(jrlassnevin,  were  hardened  into  the 
most  striking  eccentricities  by  the 
life  of  seclusion  to  which  he  devoted 
himself.  His  love  of  money  was 
intense,  as  proved  by  the  lai'ge  sums 
accumulated  at  his  death,  and  which 
were  bequeatlied  by  him  to  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  charity.  M'Cleery, 
of  2vassau  Street,  who  published  all 
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the  caricatures  of  the  day,  used  to 
exhibit  in  his  window  a  print  of  him, 
wherein  the  outlines  of  the  face,  so 
marked  in  the  original,  were  tole- 
rably preserved,  but  exhibiting  a 
?limipncss  and  smoothness  to  wliich, 
do  not  think,  they  were  ever  en- 
titled. There  used  to  hang,  and  I 
suppose  there  still  does  hang,  a  por- 
trait above  the  chinmcy-piecc  of  the 
librarian's  room,  which  preserves  the 
general  spirit  of  the  features,  that 
of  intense  penuriousness,  in  an  ad- 
mirable degree.  For  this  the  artist 
enjoyed  peculiar  advantages.  It  need 
scarcely  Ix;  told,  to  any  person  who 
knew  him,  that  the  idea  of  having 
his  picture  done  at  his  own  expense 
never  entered  his  head,  even  in  the 
most  violent  paroxysms  of  excited 
personal  vanity ;  the  fact  being  that 
the  university,  anxious  to  retain 
some  memorial  of  an  individual  of 
such  deep  erudition,  as  his  undoubt- 
edly was,  had  commissioned  an  artist 
for  the  purpose.  As  an  essential 
condition,  however,  Jacky  insisted 
that  he  should  be  formally  sum- 
moned before  the  board,  and  there 
solemnly  informed  that  he  must  look 
to  the  university  cheat  alone  for 
remuneration,  utterly  dismissing  the 
idea,  if  he  had  been  suiHciently  in- 
sane ever  to  have  entertained  it,  of 
the  proceeding  being,  in  any  degree, 
])rivate  and  personal,  'i'hls  might, 
in  ordinary  cases,  })e  reckoned  a 
tolerable  security  against  misconcep- 
tion; but  where  guineas  were  con- 
cerned— many  guineas — "  a  power 
of  guineas,'*  as  he  used  to  conclude, 
with  a  sort  of  sigh,  his  daily  perusal 
of  the  portrait  for  a  course  of  years 
afterwards,  too  much  caution,  where 
error  was  fatal,  could  not  be  ob- 
served, lie,  accordingly,  at  the 
commencement  of  each  sitting,  en- 


tered a  fonnal  protest  againat  any 
portion  of  the  expenditure  being 
supposed  to  attach  to  himself. 

"Do  ye  see  me  now  (hie  fkvour- 
ite  exclamation),  Mistbur  Fictbnr- 
])aintcr  *f  It's  not  me,  by  any  manes, 
that's  to  pay  for  the  picthoTy  war 
you  to  make  me  ivir  so  punty,  by 
rason  that  it's  Trinity  College,  thab- 
lin,  and  not  me  that's  vice-proyost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Vice-Provost,"  would 
the  artist  reply,  working  in  a  por- 
tion of  blarney — a  command  oyer 
which  is  of  rather  more  service  to 
his  profession  than  over  his  colaai»— 
"  the  honour  of  having  so  distin- 
guished a  sitter  is  in  itself  qnite  a 
sutficient  remuneration-— quite,  I  as« 
sure  you,  sir." 

"  if  it's  for  puttin'  a  red  curtain 
behin'  me  you  are,"  would  the  dis- 
tinguished sitter  break  out  again, 
"  as  ye  see  in  them  picthurs  in  the 
examination  hall,  the  divH  resave 
me,"  (his  language  occasionally 
smacked  of  the  rude  strength  of  the 
cabbage- garden  period).  "Oh!  the 
Ijord  forgive  me!  for  I  won't  men- 
tion what  I  was  a-goin'  to  sav,  which 
was,  the  divil  resave  me  if  1  pay  ye 
for  it.  And  then  there's  another 
rason.  Who  wud  know  me  afore  a 
curtain,  that  nivir  had  so  much  as  a 
window-blin',  only  wanst,  an  ouldsur- 
j)lice,  that  1  wore  into  full  of  nothin* 
but  holes,  that  I  put  up  to  keep  out 
the  sun,  when  1  was  a-readin'  for  the 
fellowship!  And  theu  there's  a 
third  rason.  "VMiere  wud  ye  get  a 
curtin  to  dhraw  it  afther,  bamn'  ye 
\\'um't  to  send  for  the  ould  red 
shawl,  that,  the  day  they  rose  mc 
to  be  a  sanior  fellow,  I  for  joy  made  a 
present  ov  to  my  ould  Katty*  out 
ov  her  wages." 

These  remonstrances,  eliciting  ui 


*  Katty,  us  her  master  called,  and  therefore  all  of  us,  is  quite  an  historic  personage 
in  the  annals  uf  the  Irish  L- nirersity.  No  one  who  has  ever  heard  of  Jack}'  but  must 
have  likewise  heard  of  Kutty.  My  acquaintance  witli  the  earlier  part  of  her  history  is, 
I  regret  to  say,  ver\'  imperfect.  A  writer  in  an  early  number  of  a  northern  periodical 
has  endeavoured  to  supply  this  defect,  hut  still  there  is  a  great  want  of  authentic 
documents,  iter  father,  it  is  understood,  was  a  gentleman  of  extremely  unsteady 
habits,  being  a  roving  tinker.,  Her  own  education,  however,  it  is  supposed,  was  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  a  charge  of  pewter  pots  in  a  public  house.  But  whether 
through  a  blight  cast  upon  her  unrequited  affections  by  some  haughty  barman,  poor 
thing ! — or  whether  it  was  a  disgust  at  the  general  baseness  of  mankind,  as  typified  bv 
an  unusual  quantity  of  base  copper  palmed  on  her  in  some  Saturday  night's  reckon, 
ings  —  or  whether,  after  all,  it  was  simply  because  there  was  much  work  and  little 
pay  —  certain  it  is  that,  one  day,  she  craved  an  interview  witli  her  liege  lord  of  the 
pot-liouse ;  tendered  to  him  the  pots  of  office,  which  he  was  gracionslv  pleased  to 
■ocepti.  alter  couniiog  them  over  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  times,  an^  subduoting 
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their  expression  a  corresponding  and 
oft- renewed  cast  of  features  intensely 
penurious,  with  their  attendant  air 
of  anxiety  wound  up  to  agony,  gave 
the  artist  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  catching  their  habitual  aspect,  and 
of  which  he  has  availed  himself  with 
much  abihty. 

After  discharging  the  really  labo- 


rious duties  attached  to  the  situation 
of  a  junior  fellow,  Jacky  was  finally 
elevated  to  the  high  rank  of  vice- 
provost.  By  this  he  was  relieved 
from  all  academic  duties,  but  that  of 
examining  for  fello^vships  and  scho- 
larships annually;  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  senior  board  weekly;'^' 
and  eating  his  dinner  at  three  o'clock 


eight-pence  for  dioges  —  and  finally  withdrew  unto  the  soft  obscurities  of  Jacky  Bar- 
rett's coaUhole,  as  his  sole  attendant.  With  him  she  summered  and  wintered  tbrough 
all  his  gradations  of  sizar,  scholar,  junior  fellow,  senior  fellow,  and  vice-provost,  taking 
rank  accordingly,  and  which  she  never  failed,  when  called  in  question,  to  viudicato 
with  all  proper  spirit  and  shrewishness.  These  occasions  were  chiefly  furnished  by 
the  extravagant  behaviour  of  Tip,  the  little  old  dwarf  badgeman  at  the  gate,  and  with 
whom  she  maintained  a  constant  feud.  I  wish  to  speak  tenderly  of  this  little  gentle- 
man's memory,  and  am  therefore  disposed  to  believe  that  his  constantly  waylaying 
her  at  the  diuing-hall  steps,  on  her  return  from  the  paddock  with  a  pitcher  of  water, 
about  twelve  o'clock  each  day,  and  then  and  tbere  throwing  himseh  into  a  skirmish 
of  tongues  or  "  aigle-baigling.''  I  am  disposed,  I  say,  to  refer  such  conduct  to  no 
darker  motive  than  an  instinctive  feeling  which  prompted  him  thus  to  relieve  liimself 
from  the  excitement  of  a  halfpenny-worth  of  whisky,  to  which  he  was  occasionally 
subject  —  say  once  a-day  —  and  talk  himself  sober.  **  Who  are  yez  that's  scttin'  yer. 
self  up  wid  yer  imperance  1"  would,  at  a  highly  excited  poiut  of  the  dialogue  of  the 
violent  Tip,  at  the  top  of  all  the  voice  he  had,  and  which  evaporated  in  a  squeal, 
"  Who  are  yez,  ma'am,  I  wud  likes  to  know V*  **  Who  am  II"  would  be  the  fair 
lady's  quick  response,  as  if  anxious  to  relieve  Tip's  inquisitive  soul  from  the  pains  of 
ignorance,  *'  Wno  am  1 1  yez  would  like  to  know,  ye  omadhaun  !  Get  oud  wid  yez, 
ye  brat !  that's  only  fit  to  thrash  corn  in  a  stablc-lanthurn.  Troth,  it's  just  bekaso 
there's  not  enough  of  yez  to  hit,  tliat  nuikes  me  so  pacablc. — W'ho  am  I?  ye  wud 
likes  to  know,"  returning  to  the  question  in  hand,  after  bringing  her  hearer  into  a  state 
of  philosophic  calmness  adapted  to  the  dignity  of  an  historical  infamy,  by  the  dclivc^ry 
of  these  few  left-handed  personal  compliments.  **  I'd  have  yez  to  know,"  bringin;^ 
her  face  on  a  level  withTip's,  with  a  view  to  his  convenience  in  bearing,  on  the  deafest 
aide  of  his  head,  and  elevating  her  voice  to  a  scream,  "  that  Vm  the  Vico-Provost's 
wumman,  ye  varmint." 

Her  pride  in  her  master  was  great,  and  extended  even  to  his  personal  appearance. 
On  Commencement's  Day,  when  the  Doctors  of  the  several  faculties  meet  the  Vice. 
Chancellor  in  their  scarlet  robes,  and  which  Jacky  always  solemnised  by  a  clean  shirt, 
not  hesitating,  when  the  laundry  cycle  interfered,  to  intercalate  a  shirt,  he  would  be 
seen  to  creep  out,  the  image  of  Napoleon's  little  red  mare,  from  the  hall-door  below, 
while  Katty  was  engaged  in  her  observations  from  the  lobby-window  above.  After 
pursuing  mm  with  her  eyes,  in  silent  admiration,  until  out  of  sight,  she  would  draw 
in  her  head,  mntterinff,  "  Well,  an*  there's  no  use  spakin',  but  he*s  a  mighty  warlike 
figure,  shore  enough.'' 

Nor  was  her  master's  attachment  to  her  less  ;  as  was,  indeed,  well  evinced  by  his 
handsome  behaviour,  on  occasion  of  the  poor  creature  slipping  and  dislocating  her 
arm,  at  his  hall-door,  when  about  to  proceed  in  quest  of  a  halfpenny-worth  of  milk  for 
his  breakfast.  A  little  afler  noon,  he  actually  passed  the  outer  gates,  a  circumstance 
hitherto  appertaining  to  the  receipt  of  his  half-yearly  dividend  at  the  Bank,  and ,  preceded 
by  a  porter  with  a  lighted  lantern,  he  arrived  safe  atone  of  tiiecity  hospitals,  and  being 
conducted  to  the  bedside  of  his  faithful  menial,  he  made  many  and  anxious  inquiries 
about  the  condition  of  the  moaning  sufferer.     lie  then  inquired  about  liis  halfpenny. 

This  personal  sketch  may  be  wound  up  by  describing  her  as  one  never  tried,  even 
in  the  perilooa  season  of  her  prime  —  as  Lord  Byron  says  Italy  was —  by  the  fatal  gift 
of  beauty;  of  habits  extremely  simple,  httle  versed  in  the  more  showy  refinements  of 
life,  even  to  the  extent  of  washing  her  face  occasionally. 

•  His  simplicity  in  practical  matters,  money  always  excepted,  often  displayed 
itself  on  these  occasions,  and  gave  rise  to  many  well-known  anecdotes,  of  which  a 
couple  will  here  suffice.  One  of  the  members  of  the  board  having  proposed  tho 
erection  of  a  lamp  in  a  dark  comer  of  one  of  the  squares,  Jacky  accepted  the  idea,  and 
proceeded  to  improve  it  by  the  proviso  that  it  "  sbud  be  taken  down  at  night  for  fear 
them  vagabonds  of  students  shud  brake  it."  On  another  occasion,  a  difiiculty  arose 
as  to  the  disposal  of  a  large  quantity  of  rubbish  accumulated  during  the  progress  of 
some  new  buildings,  **  Dig  a  hole  for  it,  can't  ye?"  was  the  luminous  counsel  which 
burst  over  the  darkened  conclave. 

YOL.  ZZm.  NO.  CLVn,  £ 
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in  the  commons'  hall  daily — all  of 
which  functions  he  dischar'jced  well, 
tlie  last  csjKwlly.  Just  as  the 
first  stroke  of  the  clock  announceil 
the  advent  of  that  unjrartant  hour, 
there  woidd  be  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  vice-provost's  house,  a  little 
old  figure  of  some  five  feet  and  four 
inches  high.  A  rusty  old  black  coat, 
of  that  sort  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  as  having  been  ever  new, 
and  destined  to  a  faded  and  aged 
look  from  its  infancy,  with  a  cor- 
resjionding  waistcoat,  sprigged  all 
over  with  porter-stains,  constituted 
the  ui)i)er  portion  of  his  integuments. 
The  smallest  possible  pair  of  small- 
clothes were  met  by  a  ])air  of  coarse 
rig-and-fur  black  stockings,  encasing 
legs  of  uniform  tliinncss.  and  whose 
extremities  were  lost  in  a  huge  set  of 
copper-lmcklcd  shoes,  upon  which 
Kalty's  ingenuity,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  soot  and  spittle  at  com- 
mand, could  never  raise  a  polish. 
The  spectator's  idea  of  two  knitting- 
needles  stuck  in  a  corresponding 
number  of  turf-sods  was  hereby 
considerably  refreshed.  His  first  ob- 
ject, on  getting  fairly  out,  was  to 
close  the  door  carefidly  behind  him ; 
and  then  to  test  the  security  of  the 
fastenings  by  bringing  his  person  to 
bear  on  it,  in  a  manner  less  graceful 
than  effective,  by  that  sort  of  ma- 
nrcuvre  which  we  call  in  Ireland 
"  advancing  backwards.'*  lie  then 
took  a  hasty  review,  througli  tlie 
diLstv  window,  of  a  number  of  cocks 
and  hens,  kept  in  an  unused  parlour, 
out  of  a  whimsical  humour,  and 
with  no  reference  to  the  larder,  and 
wliicli,  forming  his  brigade,  as  it 
were,  of  bouschold  troops,  were  now 
drawn  up,  on  chairs  and  presses,  for 
evening  i)anide.  lnsiH;ction  over,  a 
process  wliicli  occasionally  involved 
an  audible  threat  of  a  drum-head 
court-martial  against  some  refractory 
recruit  of  a  pullet,  and  of  inflicting 
innnediate  ]mni^hment  by  tying  its  leg 
to  tlie  table  on  his  return,  scjueezi ng 
down  a  threjulbare  velvet  cap  of  the 
oldOxtbrd  mwlel,  and  thereby  tlirust- 
ing  into  view  a  woo<l-shaviiig  or  two, 
witb  which,  picked  up  in  tlie  courts, 
lie  kept  in  a  sort  of  a  club  a  few 
grey  hairs  beliind — a  curious  joint 
sacrifice  to  IVudence  and  the  (Iraces. 
Then  lucking  uj)  a  little  gown,  with 
plaits  white  with  tbe  undisturbed 
dust  of  years,  he  flunlly  broke  out 


into  a  small  trot.  For  this  spirited 
movement,  and  executed  with  i 
vigour  beyond  his  years,  there  were 
several  reasons.  The  first  was  ge- 
neral, and  referred  to  the  fact  that 
in  our  paradise  —  the  condition  of 
fallen  humanity — "  there  is  fear  kst 
dinner  cool,'*  an  idea  not  to  be  dwelt 
on.  hi  the  excited  state  of  his  appe- 
tite, without  risking  a  sudden  ncoei 
of   im^anity.     jMoreover,    it    is  tbe 

Privilege,  and  one  al^vays  kept  by 
im  in  wholesome  exercise,  of  tbe 
senior  of  the  hall  for  the  day  to 
claim,  for  his  especial  comfort  and 
well-being,  a  tankard  of  October  and 
a  manchet  of  bread.  His  rights  on 
this  head  might  now  be  considered 
as  of  proscriptive  authority,  as  dodc 
were  likely  to  advance  theirs  until 
assured  of  liLs  absence,  Mrliich  just 
meant  his  death.  Now,  as  a  gcneni 
wav  of  reasoning,  this  was  all  veiy 
well;  yet  he  could  not  but  reflect 
that  men,  even  fellows  of  colleges, 
are  but  mortal, — good  ale  is  most 
seducing,  and  human  patience  in 
matters  of  manchets  is  lunitcd,  and 
not  to  be  over- taxed.  But  even  had 
these  reasons,  confessedly  cxocllent, 
not  existed  for  despatch,  one  still  re- 
mauied  l)ehind,  strong  enough  to 
have  set  London  ]Mouunient  on  the 
trot.  There  was  infinite  cause  to 
dread  an  ambuscade,  laid  behind  the 
chapel-pillars,  against  the  peace  of 
his  pocket,  by  some  of  his  relations 
from  Glassnevin;  for  whom,  as  he 
was  very  rich  aud  they  wcreveiy 
poor,  he  felt  all  the  abhorreocj^propcr 
m  such  cases.  Now,  unless  out- 
flanked by  a  vigorous  movement  in 
front,  capture  on  such  occasions,  he 
knew  from  ex]X2rience,  was  inevi- 
table, iuid  which  would  not  be  re- 
deemed by  any  thing  short  of  an 
enormous  ransom.  Even  half-crowns 
themselves  liad  been  known,  more 
than  once,  to  have  Ikhju  spoken  of, 
in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  and 
under  the  distracting  consciousness 
of  dinner  deferred.  On  the  steps  of 
the  diniiig-hall  M^Vllister,  the  head 
porter,  stood  to  receive  him,  in  his 
state-iace — a  deep  smile  of  res|)ectful 
welcome,  accurately  graduated  to  the 
rank  of  him  it  was  intended  to  greet, 
indented  across  his  whole  counte- 
nance, as  if  absorlHHl  in  a  phantom 
flute.  "  The  junior  scholar  will  l>e 
])lea.sed  to  say  grace,"  would  this 
^vorthy  ofliciul  pruclaimi  i^fter  hnvbig 
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conducted  the  vice-provost  to  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  fellows* 
table.  To  this  ceremony  Jacky  paid 
a  reverential  attention,  not  incom- 
patible with  his  shaving  off,  and  then 
cross-cutting,  several  slices  from  a 
round  of  cold  beef,  and  which  was 

E laced,  by  his  special  orders,  so  that 
e  could  command  it  whilst  standing. 
During  the  process  of  absorption, 
knife  and  fork  both  acting  as  eleva- 
tors in  rapid  alternation,  his  eye  was 
carefully  perusing  the  bill  of  fare 
supported  against  a  plate.  Ue  was 
thus  enabled,  relieved  from  the  im- 
portunities of  an  angry  appetite,  to 
exercise  thereupon  a  cool  and  sound 
discretion,  and  was  less  likely  to 
experience,  on  the  score  of  a  rash 
selection,  a  fruitless  repentance  when 
he  could  eat  no  more. 

On  withdrawing  to  his  house,  his 
evening  passed  in  a  still  more  soli- 
tary manner  than  his  morning.  A 
profound  stillness  prevailed  through 
the  whole  wide  range  of  his  apart- 
ments. His  only  domestic,  old  Katty, 
smoked  and  dozed  altcruatelv  by  a 
smouldering  fire  in  the  kitchen  on 
the  basement  story,  while  her  master 
lay  on  an  old  sofa  in  one  of  the 
garrets  under  a  sky-light,  engaged 
with  some  huge  folio  of  Onental 
learning,  and  which  was  kept  in 
position  by  his  knees  drawn  up  at 
a  sharp  angle.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  thus  formed,  his  eye  would 
peer  up  enviously  at  the  broad  sur- 
face, ox  oddly,  twisted,  characters,  a 
gcniie  .flUumber  now  and  tlien  steal- 
ing over  it  in  the  exhaustion  of  old 
age.  This  would  sometimes  be  pro- 
tracted until  night  had  set  in,  undis- 
turbed, if  not  soothed,  by  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  sparrows,  sitting  in  full 
divan  on  the  glass  in  the  roof,  appa- 
rently discussing  whether  Jacky,  ^\ith 
whose  person  they,  as  old  residcnt- 
ers,  were  quite  familiar — although 
they  had  never  seen  the  colour  of 
his  crumbs — and  was  lying  crouched 
up  just  below  them  was  dead  or 
alive,  and  prying  into  his  privacy 
with  all  the  easy  impudence  of  true- 
bred  town -sparrows.  He  would, 
probably,  be  awakened  by  the  fall 
of  the  huge  volumes  from  his  knees 
on  the  floor,  the  sullen  sound  passing 
down,  amid  the  dead  silence,  to  the 
.foundations,  and  rousing  his  ancient 
handmaid  from  a  corresponding  state 
pf  tranquillity.    JPoth  yroula  the^ 


stumble  off  to  their  respective  pallets 
through  the  darkness,  the  flash  of  a 
light  rarely  cheering,  as  it  passed  the 
windows,  the  long  range  of  buildings 
which  contained  them. 

"With  this  mode  of  life,  dreary  and 
without  comfort  as  it  appeared  to  be, 
he  was  contented,  and  might  possibly 
have  been  happy,  after  his  own  mea- 
sure of  happiness.  His  attachment 
to  it  seemed  even  to  increase  as  the 
symptoms  of  a  coming  change  thick- 
ened. "  I  will  live  many  a  tall  fellow 
down  yet,"  would  he  be  heard  re- 
peating to  himself  by  way  of  cheer. 
But  he  spoke  from  out  the  shadow 
of  death. 

When  the  final  consummation  ar- 
rived, the  usual  formalities  of  respect 
were  duly  observed.  The  chapel 
was  arrayed  in  full  mourning.  The 
college-bell  rung  a  muffled  peal  at 
intervals,  day  and  night,  for  a  stated 
period,  its  vigorous  tones  deadened 
into  a  hollow  boom.  As  it  broke 
out  suddenly  at  an  advanced  period 
of  darkness,  impressinff  an  unnatural 
sense  of  nervous  chuliness  on  the 
students  at  their  late  vigils,  the 
lamps  were  extinguished  in  all  the 
buildings,  and  they  got  them  to  bed 
at  once.  Swelling  unimpeded  over 
the  sleeping  city,  the  night-faring 
seaman,  as  he  rounded  the  Ilowth 
rock,  met  its  one  low  wailing  note, 
and  wondered  whence  at  that  strange 
hour  and  why  it  was  coming,  ifis 
remains  were  conveyed,  in  preference 
.to  the  chapel- vaults,  to  the  humble 
burying-place  of  his  family  at  (xlass- 
nevm,  from  the  members  of  which 
he  had  been  so  long  separated — his 
own  choice  to  be  sure — but  whom 
it  was  thought  fitting  he  should  join 
again  in  this  then*  common  and  long 
home.  A  train  of  dignitaries,  among 
which  his  relatives  in  humble  garb 
were  encouraged  to  mingle,  accom- 
panied the  procession.  The  solemn 
service  of  the  cliurcli  for  a  brother 
departed  in  the  faith  was  performed 
at  fiiU  length — the  coffin  was  lowered 
by  those  nearest  of  kin  in  silence — a 
reverential  decorum  prevailed  as  the 
grave  was  closing  over  its  new  tenant 
— every  thing  in  short  was  there, 
and  fitting  in  its  time  and  place — 
every  thing  but  the  human  tear  that 
is  so  beseeming  for  all  who  die. 
AVhere  was  it  to  come  from  indeed  ? 
Alas!  the  strange  though  harmless 
being,  now  out  of  sight,  had  forgot 
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to  cherish  its  fountaiu  of  love  in  a 
single  bosom. 

But  let  all  this  pass.  It  must  have 
been  through  some  accident,  I  for- 
get what,  that  a  fellow  of  such  high 
standing  as  the  vice-provost  should 
have  been  appointed  to  examine  a 
dicision  of  under-graduates.  lie  that 
as  it  may,  the  allotment  falling  on 
the  particular  one,  wherein  Jack  Mo- 
riarty  and  his  historian  flourished,  was 
by  no  means  considered  a  god-send. 
In  the  tirst  place,  Jacky  had  a  de- 
cided taste  for  supplying  us  with 
copies  of  the  Greek  author  appointed 
for  examination,  with  characters  con- 
tracted and  diiHcult,  and  we  had  a 
taste  equally  decided  for  such  as 
were  easy  and  ])lain.  Again,  his 
mode  of  pronouncing  English  was  as 
original  as  every  thing  else  about 
him ;  yet  any  slowness  of  apprehen- 
sion on  our  part  was  apt  to  irritate 
him.  The  term  examinations  for 
each  of  the  four  classes  (each  class 
averaging  at  four  hundred)  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  state,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
unfortunate;  being  who  was  never 
there,  arc  conductal,  at  inter\'als, 
daring  two  successive  d.iys,  two  hours 
h  morning  l)eing  allotted  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  same  iK)rtiou  of  the 
evening. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice, 
Jacky,  instead  of  sitting  in  among 
us,  had  withdrawn  to  a  less  occupiecl 
part  of  the  immense  hall,  and  direct- 
ed each  to  attend  him  in  succession. 
This  was  probably  done  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  heat,  which 
was  intense,  as  the  month  ^vas  that 
of  June,  and  the  place  was  much 
crowded.  As  each  returned  back  to 
his  seat,  after  undergoing  his  portion 
of  the  examination,  he  was  eagerly 
questioned  by  those  whose  hour  of 
trial  was  yet  to  come. 

"  Well  J—,"  would  be  the  excla- 
mation of  us  all,  with  mouths  agape 
like  a  nest  of  unfledged  birds  await- 
ing their  mother's  beak,  '•  What  sort 
oian  old  boy  is  .Tacky  ?" 

"  Whv,  then,  he's  just  the  devil's 
own  darling  boy,  in  the  first  place." 

**  But  did  vou  answer  any  thing  at 
aU,  man?"   * 

**  Aye,  about  as  much  as  the  Con- 
naught  man  shot  at,  and  missed — 
nothing." 

"  Oh !  murder !"  was  the  cry  of 
^ii^firuish. 


I  have  forgotten — it  is  a  duty! 
owe  to  my  happiness  to  forget- 
what  was  the  ancient  author  ap- 
pointed for  the  Latin  portion  of  tu 
examination.  I  merely  retain  the 
impression  of  his  having  been  t 
regular  jwser;  in  fact,  I  might  go 
farther,  and  say,  he  was  a  dedded 
sticker,  and  one  that  would  put  Jack 
Moriarty's  metal  to  the  test.  We 
accordingly  waited,  with  anxiety,  hii 
turn  for  being  called  up. 

His  report  was  undecided.  Jiekj 
had  observed,  through  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  Moriarty's  stumbling  through 
a  few  sentences,  an  ambiguons  silenee, 
only  interrupted  by  a  nasal  flooriah 
of  trumpets  between  his  fingers,  and 
from  which  nothing  could  be  in- 
ferred. In  fact,  Jack  declared  to  his 
numerous  friends  and  admirers,  that 
unless  he  rallied  during  the  last  tvo 
hours,  his  prospects  were  decidedly 
hliiiah,  A  large  body  of  them  ac- 
companied him  from  his  rooms  to 
the  door  of  the  examination-hall, 
but  despondin^lv.  Regulus's  pro- 
cession was  a  bridal  party  to  it.  lliej 
felt  that  he  was  proceeding  on  the 
forlorn  hope.  His  return  was  doubt- 
ful, and  the  chances  of  a  supper 
trembled  in  the  balance. 

"  IMoriarty !"  said  Jacky,  as  Jack 
was  scatctl  with  a  desk  between  them 
to  imdergo  an  examination  in  Ho- 
mer, "  wYiat  ([uarther  of  the  coun- 
thry  do  vou  come  from  ?" 

Jack.  From  Kerry,  sir ;  my  father 
is  a  college  tenant.  A  fine  trust  of 
fancy,  and  the  more  to  the  credit  of 
his  powers,  as  totally  unaided  by  any 
suggestions  from  fact,  Sligo  being  his 
honoured  cradle. 

Jacki/.  Do  you  see  me  now  P  Does 
he  pay  his  rent  as  he  ought  to  do — 
to  the  day? 

Jack.  To  the  day,  sir !  to  the  hour 
— to  the  minute — to  the  second — 
his  first  duty.  "My  first  dutj% 
decidedly,'*  he  says  to  me,  "  and  will 
be  youi*s,  I  hoiw,  my  dear  John, 
when  1  am  gone."  And  f  say  to 
him,  "  r  hope  so,  too." 

liCt  no  writer  hereafter,  in  wishing 
to  sjKjak  of  a  firm  unflinching  sur- 
face, fly  to  the  nether  mill-stone  for 
a  simile.  Uo  Jack  IVIoriarty's  face 
the  standard  of  comparison,  from 
this  forth. 

Jacky.  Humph !  (bttf  not  an  angry 
humph.)  There's  a  parcel  of  them 
chaps   that   comes    up  out  of  the 
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country,  and  nivir  drames  abont 
opinin'  a  book,  with  their  imperance. 

Jack  {patronising  the  idea  at  once). 
Just  so,  sir — it  may  well  astonish 
you — it  has  often  done  me.  But 
mipudcnce,  alas !  is  the  nationalweak- 
ness  (dolefidly), 

Jacky,  I  see,  Moriarty,  by  your 
markn,  that  you're  one  of  the  big- 
gest bad  ones  in  your  Latin.  Here, 
thry  yer  hand  at  a  bit  of  Homer. 

Jack  {anxious  to  waste  the  time,  a 
limited  portion  being  allotted  to  the 
examination  of  each  studeid).  You 
would  wish  me,  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  Mr.  Vice-Provost,  that  pre- 
vious to  my  proceeding  to  translate 
the  Greek,  and  I  sincerely  agree  with 
the  most  tasteful  critics  in  thinking, 
that  a  translation  only  impairs  the 
ineffable  beauties  of  the  original; 
and  I  do  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  practice  of  translating 
Greek  or  Latin  will  be  totally  aban- 
^  doned,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I 
could  say  an  infinite  number  of  ex- 
cellent things  on  this  point,  but  I 
am  most  unwilling  to  waste,  Mr. 
Vice-Provost,  your  valuable  time. 
But  to  return  to  our  orimnal  point 
— just  80,  sir.  You  wouM  wish  me, 
I  am  disposed  to  think — I  was  so 
disposed  from  the  first  to  think — 
that  I  should  read  out  the  Greek 
itself? 

Jacky  (after  several  attempts  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  JacKs  eloquence). 
To  be  shure  I  do,  sirrah!  If  you 
were  to  come  for  to  go  for  to  put  a 
Homer  in  a  pig's  hau,  he  >vud  Know 
that  he  must  read  it  over  at  laste 
wonst  afore  he  cud  transhlate. 

Jack,  Your  illustration,  sir,  is  most 
effective;  it  decides  the  point  ynih 
me. 

Here  Jack  enunciated  boldly  three 
or  four  lines  of  Homer. 

Jacky.  Stop !  here's  a  whole  power 
of  proper  names.  I'll  give  you  a 
push  upon  yer  antiquities.  Give  me 
a  karactcr  of  Nestor. 

Jack.  Nestor,  sir  I  Oh!  yes!  an 
old  Grecian.  I  heard  it  well  spoken 
to  by  an  old  Trojan  of  a  schoolmaster 
on  my  father's  college  property  in 
Kerry,  an  enthusiastic    admirer  of 


your  life  of  Swift,*  by  the  by,  and 
thinks  you  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion.   So  do  I,  indeed. 

How  the  question  was  settled,  or 
what  indeed  the  question  itself  was 
that  was  to  be  settled,  is  a  matter 
about  which  his  historian  knows  just 
as  little  as  Jack  himself. 

Jacky  {not  without  a  soothed  sensa^ 
tion).   Then  go  on  with  yer  karactcr. 

Jack.  Nestor,  it  would  appear,  was 
a  respectable  old  chieftain,  who  was 
much  in  the  practice  of  suggesting, 
in  all  difliculties,  the  expediency  of 
Agamemnon,  or  some  one  else, 
giving  a  supper,  and  of  asking  him- 
self thereunto :  but  as  this  was  a  sort 
of  advice  he  never  seems  to  have 
taken  to  himself,  and,  indeed,  it  ap- 
pears that  through  the  whole  Iliad 
scarcely  one  of  the  chiefs  were  known 
to  have  put  their  legs  under  his  ma- 
hogany, the  best  critics  are  disposed 
to  put  him  do^vn  as  a  regular  old 
sconce- 

Jacky  (thrown  into  a  Jit  of  musiiig 
by  this  off-hand  piece  of  criticism,  ex- 
acted by  our  friend  Moriarty,  and 
which,  iwtwithstanding  a  seemingly  os- 
tentatious reference  to  former  opinions^ 
was  considerably  original).  Sconce!  A 
word  far  on  in  the  dictionary.  Til 
look  it  up  afthur  commons.  !Rlay  be 
it's  the  same  as  skink,  and  may  be  it's 
not.  And  may  be  Nestor  nad  the 
manes,  and  may  be  he  had  not  {re- 
covering) :  but,  come,  get  on  wid  yer 
transhlation. 

Jack,  With  all  pleasure. 

And  forthwith  Jack  sounded  forth 
a  few  Greek  words,  and  then  a  few 
English,  by  way  of  variety,  his  flu- 
ency being  little  impeded  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  just  selection. 

Jacky.  Why!  sorra'  a  taste  of 
them's  right,  sirrab,  by  rason  that 
they're  all  wrong. 

Jack  {with  a  fine  air  of  offended 
scholarship).  Wrong!  ]Mr.  Vice- 
Provost.  I — a — really — a — cannot — 
a — see  how  that — a — can  be — a. 

Jacky.  But  do  you  see  me  now, 
they're  wTong. 

Jack  (Jiaving  thrown  himself  into  an 
approved  thinking  attitude  for  a  mo- 
meid).    And  wrong,  indecu,  they  are. 


*  llie  Monthly  Rtvitw,  in  its  notice  of  this  work,  complains  of  the  obscurity  re- 
■ulting  from  the  authors  having  totally  unexplained  such  phrases  as  "  Surplice- 
Cbapd,  Bye-book,  fines,  &c.  apparently  under  the  impression,*'  says  the  Reviewer, 
"  that  the  whole  world  was  collected  m  one  place,  and  that  place,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin."    To  be  sure,  he  thought  so. 
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Well,  how  stupid !  It  is  quite  unac- 
countable. Tnc  fact  is,  I  was  sup- 
l)0scd  by  my  friends  to  know  this 
l>art  of  the  book  as  well  as — any 
other  part.  (This  watt  the  fact.)  But, 
since  1  have  committed  an  error,  it 
only  remains  for  me,  as  a  gentleman, 
frankly  to  acknowledge  it,  and  ask 
your  pardon. 

Jacky,  And  where  *s  the  use  in 
that  ?  (jsetmibly  emrugh.) 

Now  was  Jack's  time  or  never. 
Nothing  but  a  coup  (TetaJt  could  save 
him. 

Jack  (assuming  an  intense  gentle- 
manly  air,  arranging  between  his  wide 
extendt'd  finger  and  thumb  his  cravat, 
and  stiffening  his  head  np,  the  whole 
after  the  best  manner  of  Govetmment 
clerks,  and  other  known  masters  of 
high  pimctilio),  1  am — a — quite  sure, 
Mr.  Vice-Provost,  in  fact,  perfectly 
conscious,  sir  —  that — a — it  is,  in 
short,  quite  imnecessar}'  for  me  to 
suggest  to  you,  whose  appearance  be- 
trays an  early  and  habitual  acquaint- 
ance with  gentlemanly  feeling  (an 
emphatic  weight  judiciously  laid  upon 
the  word  "  early,"  as  intended  to 
sink  the  paternal  cabbage  gardens  of 
Glassnevin  to  the  earth's  centre), 
that  when  one  gentleman  falls  into 
an  error,  which  involves  hhu  with 
another  gentleman,  and  which  comes 
to  be  frankly  acknowledged,  it  is  the 
thing  among  gentlemen  to  overlook 
it,  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  This — 
but  indeed  your  o>\ti  feelings,  sir,  as 
a  gentleman,  will  have  told  you,  that 
"1  iKjlieve  this  hi  the  thing. 

The  gentleman  whom  this  refer- 
ence regarded  looked  up,  and  then 
looked  down,  and  then  looked  up 
iigain.  He  seemed  altogether  thrown 
from  his  centre.  A  state  of  things, 
in  short,  had  arisen,  a  style  of  no- 
menclature adopted,  for  which  his 
previous  experience  could  in  no  way 
nave  prepared  him.  To  have  been 
addressed  as  at  the  liead  of  one  of 
the  first  universities  in  the  empire 
would  have  been  accepted  as  a  com- 
pliment ;  yet,  justly,  as  one  not  un- 
expected. To  have  l)cen  told  of  his 
immense  erudition  must  have  met 
with  some  response  in  his  daily  con- 
sciousness :  but  to  be  called,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom,  no  matter  on  what 
occasion,  at  any  period  of  hw  exist- 
ence, a  gentleman — his  very  demea- 
nour reflecting  habitually  the  tints 
of  high  and  elegant  lifc-^apix^ed  to 


as  one  perfectly  alive  to  the  nice 
trait4S  of  feeling  and  conduct,  vhich 
shed  so  graceful  and  delicate  a  cover- 
ing over  its  social  intercourse,  how- 
ever preposterous — but  that  is  not 
the  question — the  present  application 
was  of  the  code  of  honour — these 
were  things  new  to  him  indeed.  lie 
scrutinised,  however,  our  friend 
flack's  face,  but  met  nothing  there 
but  a  decided  expression  of  high, 
though  somewhat  haughty  courtes)'. 
The  compliment  to  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was,  especially,  that  \rhicli, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  was  well 
disposed  to  appreciate.  He  had  heen 
known  to  punish,  rather  beyond  the 
enormity  of  the  offence,  a  student, 
who  had,  in  passing,  called  out 
^^  sweep,"  meetmg  all  attempts  to 
evade,  on  the  part  of  the  onender, 
the  charge  of  disrespect,  on  the 
ground  that  the  exclamation  regard- 
ed another  object,  hj  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance, urged  with  his  usual  tact, 
of  there  haWng  been,  at  the  time, 
"  no  other  sweep  in  the  coorts  hut 
myself,  sirrah."  And  even  so  now 
had  a  secret  chord  of  unsuspected 
sweetness  been  reached  in  the  ix)6om 
of  the  little  old  man.  The  insidious 
poison  did  its  office.  The  tempted 
fell.  "  I3eliciou8  essence!"  so  apo- 
strophises Yorick  the  spirit  of  flat- 
tery, "  how  refreshing  art  thou  to 
human  nature!  IIow  are  all  its 
])owers  and  all  its  weaknesses  on  thy 
side!  IIow  sweetly  dost  thou  mix 
with  the  blood,  and  help  it  through 
the  most  difficult  and  tortuous  iiaas* 
ages  to  the  heart ! " 

"  Moriarty,  you  may  go  to  your 
sate." 

"Do  you  give  me  my  examina- 
tions, Mr.  Vice-Provost  ?^* 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh !  rare  Jack  Moriarty ! " 

The  hours  appointed  for  examina- 
tion were  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  commonplace  men,  the  middle 
classes  of  college  society,  the  nremiuni 
and  caution-men  forming  tne  oppo- 
site extremes.  ]My  own  respectaolc 
order,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  were 
apprised,  by  the  several  examiners, 
of  their  secure  position.  The  cautiau'- 
men  received  sentence,  and  thence- 
forth i*ehearsed,  each  a  face  appro- 
priate to  the  condemned  cell.  The 
successful  candidates  for  premiums, 
as  their  names  were  announced,  felt 
their   blood  gushing  through  their 
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f  ^ovLTig  hearts  in  a  delicious  torrent. 
g^Xhc  features  of  Berkeley,  and  Swift, 
r^  and  liurkc,  with  his  face  that  of  a 
Jpotato — but  of  a  thinking  potato, 
^nevertheless — and  the  other  giant- 
,«,  sous  of  Alma  Mater  dancing  before 
their  eyes  in  the  first  delirium  of 
^  such   honoura])le   happiness.    Even 
!r  amid  the  terrible  heat,  a  cold  chill 
came  over  the  disapi)ointed,  and  they 
^  pressed    their    hands  against    their 
V    throats,  to  relieve  the  choking  sensa- 
";    tion.    Their  labours  concluded,  the 
fellows  moved  towards  the  huge  fold- 
ing'doors,  to  secure  a  start  lor  the 
fresh    air,    when  the    moment  for 
throwuig    them  open,  as  fixed  by 
statute,  should  arnve.    Each  of  us 
seized  firmly  our  college  caps,  fore- 
seeing the  usual  scramble.    McAllis- 
ter stood  with  his  hand  on  the  lever 
tliat  conminndcd  the  bolt,  awaiting 
tlie  signal  from  the  outside. 

2s  or  was  the  scene  itself  on  the 
outside  without  its  interest.  There 
was  assembled  a  large  body  of  stu- 
dents, carefully  arrayed  in  full  aca- 
ileniic  costumes,  according  to  orders 
strictly  enforced  on  sudi  an  occasion. 
Among  them  was  wedged  an  officer 
or  two  from  the  garrison  fighting 
against  the  old  enemy  Time ;  school- 
masters anxious  for  the  success  of 
their  former  favourite  pupils  and 
grinders  *  for  their  present.  There, 
Dioves  al)out  a  whole  batch  of  old  fa- 
thers, whose  sons  are  tufa?-  honotfrft  in 
the  hall,  and  have  come  to  assist  them 
hy  fidgeting  up  and  down  on  the  out- 
side. These,  some  way  or  other, 
seem  all  to  know  each  other,  in  the 
general  community  of  their  interests, 
and  walk  a  dozen  steps  forwards  in 
groups,  and  a  dozen  backwards, 
standing  stOl  bdng  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. ITie  porter  on  duty  has  taken 
his  sUuid  on  the  steps,  with  a  bell, 
such  as  is  used  in  maikets,  raised  to 
his  shoulder,  while  his  eye  is  fixed, 
and  his  mouth  too,  in  his  earnest- 
ness, on  the  wire  attached  to  the 
small  bell -tower  above  the  conmions* 
liall  over  the  way,  and  which,  from 
its  connexion  with  the  clock,  de- 
scends at  the  very  same  instant  as 
does  the  hammer.  A  provision  is 
thus  made  for  the  moment  which 
closes  the  scene  of  torture  within 
the   hall,  being  announced  in  the 


most  expeditious  manner  conceivable, 
on  the  principle  of  light,  as  testitie(l 
by  a  common  Hash,  travelling  nmch 
faster  than  sound — a  beautiful  ap- 
plication of  the  results  of  science  to 
the  purposes  of  humanity.  A  coui)le 
of  seconds  more,  and  all  will  be 
known.  The  crowd  moves  on  towiuds 
the  door,  ready  to  receive  the  torrent 
which  is  aliout  to  boil  out.  The 
fathers  draw  up  in  a  line  a  little 
apart  by  themselves,  and  exert  them- 
selves to  stand  still,  though  poorly. 
What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with 
that  clock  ?  Is  it  asleep  ?  ( )r  does  it, 
out  of  an  unfeeling  vanity,  purposely 
jirotract  its  brief  space  of  importance, 
conscious  that  when  the  first  stroke 
of  the  four  is  chimed  not  one  in  all 
that  as.seml)ly  will  recognise  the  ex- 
istence of  the  remaining  three,  thou«;h 
the  tones  rose  from  the  sweetest 
music  bells  upon  earth!  Doos  it — 
oh!  there  it  is,  when  it  can't  help  it. 
J^own  goes  the  wire,  down  goes  the 
market  bell,  down  goes  the  bolt, 
and  here  they  come.  What'  a  gush 
of  faces,  all  burning  with  heat  and 
excitement,  siicli  as  marks  them  for 
half  an  hour  aftenvards !  AVliat  a 
buzz  of  voicty.     '*  Well,  how  did  you 

fet  on?  Who  got  the  premium? 
'oor  r —  lost  it — only  half  a  ques- 
tion of  difference  betw^eem  them. — 
Give  me  a  shake  of  your  hand.  I 
said  you  would  be  successful — did  1 
not? — At  least,  i  thought  it. — Are 
you  stuck  (Latui  for  rant  ion)  oh! 
murder! — Will  you  come  to  the 
theatre  to  night? — I'm  oil  for  Sligo,'* 
&c.  &c.  The  successful  candidates 
form  the  centres  of  admiring  groui>s. 
Persons  who  are  strangers  to  them, 
and  have  no  ])crsonal  interest  in  the 
matter,  join  in  greeting  them.  A^'e 
all  like  to  know  and  be  near  the  suc- 
cessful, no  matter  on  what,  even  the 
fortunate  candidate  for  parish  sueep, 
especially  if  it  be  wash-hand  day. 
Their  lathers  shake  liands  \\ ith  eveiy 
body,  just  as  if  the}',  not  their  soits, 
had  won  the  honours ;  but  the  di:- 
appointed  creatures  are  allowed  to 
move  off  by  themselves,  getting  o^er 
to  their  rooms  aloug  by  the  wallr.. 
tJirir  fathers  and  cJifms,  their  whole 
suite,  and  who  try  to  pour  in  words 
of  cheer;  which,  however,  will  be 
better  understood   to-morrow   alter 


*  Coaehat  at  Oxford;   Crammer$,  at  Cambridge ;  Grinders,  at  Dublin  ;  drudges, 
etery  where. 
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the  nigbt*s  rest,  supposing  it  is  to 
come.  "  Never  mind,  my  boy,  think 
no  more  about  it — you  did  all  you 
could — your  mother's  satisfied — ^I'm 
satisfied — we're  all  satisfied.  You 
had  better  go  down  to  cousin  Tim's 
for  a  week  or  so — you  can  have  my 
gun — ^j'ou'll  beat  him  the  next  time 
— not  a  doubt  of  it."  The  chum  as- 
sents to  the  father  behind  the  son's 
back  to  this  ix)sition,  "  Not  a  doubt 
of  it,  sir,  I  repeat,  and  come  you  both 
and  dine  with  me  at  my  hotel."  This 
is  all  well  enough;  still,  the  next 
time  is  not  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
the  disappointment  of  young  ambi- 
tion; but  then,  again,  it  is  young 
ambition,  and  the  spirit  of  youth  wiU 
shake,  1  expect,  all  off  by  to-morrow. 

But  if  I  get  on  in  this  \my  1  will 
assuredly  lose  the  sympoman  at  Jack 
Moriarty's  rooms,  which,  I  know,  Avill 
be  instituted  to  celebrate  his  magni- 
ficent escape.  1  lost  one  before,  and 
that  is  quite  enough  in  a  moderate 
lifetime. 

Preparations  on  an  extensive  scale 
were  already  making  for  the  fes- 
tival. Biddy  Snout  was  in  full  acti- 
vity, foraging  for  implements  ofcon- 
w'iality,  in  any  chamber  in  college 
to  which  access  was  possible.  The 
results  were  splendid,  and  formed, 
when  arranged  on  Jack's  table,  an 
imposing  picture.  Three  black  bot- 
tles of  KinahaiCs  Best  towered  in  the 
centre.  A  single  glass  tumbler  with 
the  same  quantity  of  spoons  —  this 
latter  display  exhausting  the  plate- 
chests  of  Jack  and  his  numerous 
friends,  was  surroimded  by  an  infi- 
nite multitude  of  breakfast  cups  of 
all  patterns,  a  nicety  which  made  not 
the  neart  of  our  Commissary  General, 
Mrs.  Snout,  sore,  being  only  solici- 
tous about  their  being  large  enough. 
Three  kettles  of  cold  water,  but 
boiled  at  breakfast  time  before  the 
fires  were,  on  account  of  the  heat, 
extinguished,  and  which  hence  ac- 
quired a  delicious  softness,  were  ar- 
ranged within  the  fender.  A  few 
chairs  were  sprinkled  about  the  rooms, 
utterly  disproportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  guests  expected,  and  which 
seemed  reser\'ed  for  the  more  dis- 
thiguishcd  portion,  which  the  first 
comers,  indeed,  voting  themselves 
unanimously  to  be  that  portion, 
would  be  sure  to  occupy.  The  rest 
would,  of  necessity,  ottomanise  it  on 
the  floor,  light  gmd  of  the  chance. 


Cominons  over,  there  was  an  sulbl 
rush  up  stairs,  Mrs.  Snont  standing 
for  a  moment,  as  her  master  was  in 
the  rear  of  the  torrent,  to  do  the 
honours,  but  at  last  threw  open  the 
doors  of  the  banquet-hall,  and  fled 
before  the  tide,  exclaiming,  "'  The 
Lord  be  good  to  them,  the  pla^M 
craitures.'  Still,  however,  it  dia  not 
become  us  to  forget  good  manners, 
and  we  each  of  us,  accordingly,  as 
we  passed  Jack's  open  door,  gave  it 
a  sound  kick  as  a  substitute  for  ra^ 
ping.  Jack  heartily  joining  in  this 
courteous  ceremony.  After  the  one 
tumbler,  and  all  the  cups  veere 
charged,  and  the  solitary  spoon  had 
gone  circuit,  our  host  proposed  the 
first  toast. 

Hwnlmg!  and  may  I  never  forget 
the  principles  which  got  me  my  eX' 
aminaiions. 

This  constitutional  sentiment  was 
received  as  it  deserved.    A  fearful 
hurricane  of  hammerings  on  tahle 
and  floor  ensued.    The  poor  spoon, 
in  its  astonishment,  flew  round  and 
round  its  tumbler  like  a  rat  round  a 
cage.  T — ,  the  fellowship  candidate 
in  the  chambers  below,  threw  up  his 
eyes  towards  the  ceiling  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction,  resulting  fVomthe  storm 
over  head ;  but  he  was  brought,  like 
St.  Patrick's  snakes,  to  ''a  sense  of  his 
situation "  by  his  mouth  filling  with 
dust,  produced  by  the  awful  concus- 
sion or  the  elements  above  him.  Mrs. 
Snout  put  in  her  head,  with  a  grin  of 
ecstasy,  "Och!  mydarlins,  an  much 
good  may  it  do  yer  all.    Troth,  it*8 
no  wonder  ye  shud  be  as  dry  as  a 
bag  of  dust  after  the  examinations.** 
Here  Biddy's  presmnption,  address- 
ing us  so  famifiarly,  was  checked  by 
a  cup  of  punch,  and  the  aflectionatc 
creature  swallowed  the  afiront  with 
great  good  temper.    After  a  cu]^  or 
two  cups,  or  three  cups,  we  attamed 
a  high  state  of  excitement^  and  were 
rather  above  the  ordinary  su^^g 
point,  so  as  to  be  satisfied  with  only 
that  sort  of  a  song,  where  there  is 
a  very  small  proportion  of  selfish 
8olo^  but  an  infimtc  quantity  of  chorus^ 
wherein  every  man  could  enjoy  his 
own  noise. 

"  Come,  Jack  Moriarty,  give  us  a 
song." 

*•''  The  fact  is,  lads,  I  have  no  voice, 
but  that  is  no  difficulty." 

"Certainly  not.    ft  will  make 
none  to  us. 
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[Sudden  apparUhn  of  Mrs,  Snouts 

/ace,  wearing,  as  became  a  dem- 

zen  of  the  coal'kole,  a  mingled 

expression  of  punch,  and  coaln 

dust,  at  a  bronen  pannel  of  the 

room^door.'] 

"  An'    sure,    Misther   Jack,    ye 

wudn't  be  after  openin*  your  mouth 

without  a  sup  of  punch  first  to  keep 

the  could  from  comin*  in.    By  the 

same  token  there's  nothm  like  rosinin* 

the  mouth,  says  the  ould  fiddler/* 


{^Sudden  annihUation  of  Bridget,  the 

aforesaid,  finder  a  bombardment 

of  college  caps  from  every  point 

of  the  horizon,    A  general  and 

ungrateful  adoption  of  her  idea, 

nevertheless,"] 

"Ck)me,  Jack,  lose  no  time,    or 

we'll  not  listen  to  you.    Something 

pathetic." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  will  touch  you  up 
something  weepy." 


ftong  of  t^e  Soaplcjsjs/ 

At  Sung  at  the  Concerts  of 

JACK  MORIARTY,  Esq.  No.  7,  T.C.D. 

AND  THE  REST  OF  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY. 

WoEDS  BT  AUGUSTUS  BOTHEREM,  Esq. 
Music  bt  ALFBED  SMOTHEHEM,  Esq. 

AND 

Inscribid  TO  THE  HoN.  EMMELINE  L.  FOTHEREM. 

Extract  cf  a  letter  from  a  Lady  of  tide  to  a  Lady  of  tide, 

"  We  have  been  thrown  into  an  immense  state  of  sensation  by  an  exquisite 
baUad  which  has  lately  appeared,  called  the  *  Song  of  the  Soapless.'  You 
can  really  form  no  conception  of  its  effect.  Sir  C.  W.,  the  barrister,  as  he 
hung  over  the  impassioned  breathings  of  our  dearest  lady,  was  visibly 
affected.  It  is  understood,  in  certain  circles,  which  feel  a  great  interest  in 
detecting  a  kind  of  anecdote  of  their  neighbours,  and  are  far  too  generous  to 
monopouse  it,  that  the  learned  knight  next  morning  ordered  a  quantity  of 
the  commoditv  referred  to  from  a  shop  at  Comhill ;  an  occurrence  so  un- 
usual as  to  a£fect  the  shopkeeper  with  a  fit  of  hysterics,  and  from  which  he 
has  not  yet  recovered." 

I. 
Nay,  chide  not  my  weeping,  love ;  haply  the  tear 

which  steals  down  my  dark  cheek,  and  waters  its  slope, 
With  its  full  flood  of  gnef  into  brightness  mav  cheer 
The  surface  that  mourns  for  its  K)st  days  of  soap. 
First  voice  (by  especial  appointment).  Soap ! 
Second  voice  (ditto).  Soap ! 

AHi  each  by  his  oum  appointmeid. 
The  surface  that  mourns  for  its  lost  days  of  soap !  (Tenderly^  but  dis' 
persedly,) 

n. 

Sweet  girl !  how  our  memory  feeds  on  the  time 

When,  bright  from  ^e  wooden  vase,  stretched  o'er  the  rope, 
Myown  pair  of  breathe-them-nots  dangled  sublime, 
TTwas  the  task  of  thy  fond  hand,  and  time  of  our  soap ! 
First  voice.  Soap ! 

Second  voice^oined  by  one  or  two  impatient  solos.  Soap ! 
But  every  soul  ofus^  'Twas  the  task  of  thy  fond  hand  and  time  of  our  Soap ! 
(A  round  of  tears,    A  voice  from  the  comer  touchingly  imitates  a  pensive 
calf  with  a  view  to  mellow  and  improve  the  effect,  and  succeeds,) 


*  Tbii  80Dg  is  Gopyzight. 
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m. 

When  mv  countfy's  proud  bugl«  once  bade  me  to  part, 

For  a  far  foreign  snore  with  the  foemen  to  cope, 
How  heavy  the  duty  she  laid  on  my  heart ! 
All !  worse  now  the  duty  she  lays  on  my  soap ! 
First  voice^  with  one  or  two  more.  Soap ! 
Second  voice,  tcith  two  or  three  more.  Soap ! 
Every  one  of  us,  as  if  (is  many  more. 
Ah !  worse  now  the  duty  she  lays  on  my  soap! 
Tears  as  above,  caJf  as  above. 

IV. 

But,  come,  fill  our  egg-shell  once  more,  and  the  sigh. 

When  warm'd  with  its  perfume,  may  breathe  of  a  hope, 
The  next  garret  sky-nymphs  next  time,  should  you  try, 
They  might  lend,  though  refused  oft,  a  rub  of  their  soap ! 
An  ujianimous  fantasia  of  calves. 
Omnes.  Soap! 
Omnes.  Soap! 

Omnes,  with  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Snout  from  her  carbonaceous  bower, 
for  this  time  oidy,  and  quite  unsolicited. 
They  might  lend,  though  refused  oft,  a  rub  of  their  soap ! 


Just  as  we  let  our  final  bellow,  a 
most  terrific  shower  of  kicks  fell  on 
Jack's  door.  A  voice  then  breathed 
a  gentle  bellow  through  the  aperture 
for  letters. 

"  Jack — Jack  Moriarty,  we  know 
you  arc  at  home.    Here's  a  deputa- 


tion about  going  to  the  theatre,  to 
wait  upon  you ;  and  if  ^ou  do  not 
open  the  door,  we  will  break  it 
oiKin." 

"  Oh !  it's  Thomson  of  the  new 
square.  Biddy,  my  dark  page,  pro- 
ceed and  unfold." 


1843.] 
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The  conductors  of  the  public  busi- 
ness in  England  are  honourably  dis- 
tinguished by  three  things  from  those 
of  other  nations  devoted  to  the  same 
pursuit.  Their  personal  honour  and 
nonesty  always  stand  imsullied;  no 
suspicion  of  any  pecuniary  baseness 
can  attach  to  any  English  minister, 
whether  "Whig  or  Tory.  They  take 
no  bribes — they  appropriate  to  them- 
selves no  public  money.  They  have 
never  even  been  accused  of  using 
the  information  they  receive  in  their 
official  capacity  for  the  purpose  of 
affecting  tne  money-market  and  win- 
ning fortunes  for  themselves.  It  is 
not  so  with  their  political  contem- 
poraries in  foreign  parts.  The 
second  thing  which  distinguishes 
them  from  Continental  statesmen  is, 
that  no  rancorous  feeling  from  the 
hot  strife  of  the  politicsd  arena  is 
brought  into  the  intercourse  of  pri- 
vate life.  The  most  violent  party- 
men  on  opposite  sides  may  be  tne 
warmest  allies  in  some  intellectual 
pursuit,  and  meet  as  cordial  friends 
over  the  social  board.  A  third 
distinction  is  that  English  politicians, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  retire 
gracefully  into  private  life,  while 
their  political  occupation  is  in  abey- 
ance, or  when  actually  gone,  and 
seek  in  some  other  honourable 
and  lofty  pursuit  employment  for 
minds  too  active  by  nature,  educa- 
tion, and  habit,  to  endure  idleness. 
Tliey  make  not  themselves  ridiculous 
by  vain  repinings  after  lost  power — 
they  make  themselves  not  contempt- 
ible by  paltry  intrigue  for  their  own 
personal  restoration  to  office.  All 
this  is,  for  the  most  part,  different 
with  the  men  abroad.  Our  leading 
politicians  are  sure  to  be  men  of 
taste  and  learning ;  and  it  is  delight- 
ful to  sec  them,  whether  released 
or  exiled  from  the  burthen  of 
public  affairs,  recurring  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  to  the  beautiful  studies 
of  their  youth,  or,  in  maturer  man- 
hood, seeking  to  extend  their  renown 
by  labours  in  another  career,  and 


plyin|f  the  pen  of  the  commentator, 
the  historian,  or  the  poet.  William 
Pitt  in  his  retirement  betook  himself 
once  more  to  hold  converse  with 
the  illustrious  Greek,  whose  match- 
less oratory  roused  the  admiration, 
and  lent  wings  to  the  ambition,  of 
his  boyhood.  The  venerable  Eldon, 
and  his  brother,  "the  enlightened 
magistrate  of  nations,"  loved  in  their 
retirement  to  revive  the  classic  lore 
on  which  the  youthful  powers  of 
their  great  minds  were  exercised, 
and  which  first  enabled  them  to  plant 
a  firm  footstep  on  the  road  to  worldly 
prosperity  and  undjdng  fame.  Fox 
and  Burke,  at  every  interval  of 
political  leisure,  turned  the  mighty 
floods  of  their  oratoiy  into  the 
channels  of  literature.  In  an  earlier 
day  Bolingbroke  did  the  like;  and 
in  that  day,  abounding  vnih  the 
greatest  names  England  can  boast  of, 
we  have  the  example  of  Sir  John 
Davis,  of  Bacon,  and  of  Kaleigh, 
amongst  a  host  of  others.  Perhaps 
the  case  of  the  august  captive,  who 
could  make  his  spirit  travel  free 
through  all  antecedent  time,  to  com- 

Sensate  for  his  body's  thraldom,  and 
evise  an  adequate  employment  for 
his  mind  —  the  only  one  that  could 
suit  its  grandeur — in  writing  the 
history  of  the  world,  is  the  most 
touching  in  that  world's  long  story 
to  him  who  thinks  nicely  and  has  a 
due  appreciation  of  intellect  and  will. 
Impressed  with  these  feelings,  it  is 
with  unfeigned  pleasure  we  observe 
that  the  two  most  intellectual  and 
capable  members  of  the  late  ministry 
have  lost  no  time  in  presenting  them- 
selves to  tlieir  fellow-countrymen  in 
their  literary  capacity, — ^that  capacity, 
decidedly,  m  which  they  are  most 
calculated  to  shine.  They  probably 
feel  that,  as  public  servants,  the 
doom  upon  them  is  not  simply  a 
long  exile,  but  the  awful  "  never  to 
return!"  That  it  should  be  so  is 
certainly  better  for  the  British  em- 
pire, and,  we  sincerely  believe,  for 
themselves  h«re  and  their  posthum- 


*  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.    LondoOi  184f . 
Longman  and  Co. 
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ous  renown  hereafter.    Lord  John 
Russell,  although  his  abilities  are  not 
in    any    particular   great,    possesses 
most  commendable  industry  and  zeal, 
and  a   true  faculty  of  application, 
which  is  in  itself  as  high  as  it  is 
a  rare  power,  alike  physically  and 
mentally;    and    he    has    access    to 
stores    of  documents   which  would 
enable  him  to  make  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  modern  history  of 
our  native  country  at  some  of  its 
most  interesting  periods.     Our  busi- 
ness, however,  is  not  at  present  with 
him  or  his  recent  publication.    Mr. 
JBabington     Macaulay    claims    our 
attention;  but  Ixjfore  we  give  our- 
selves up  to  him,  we  would   fain 
remark  that  there  is  one  other  re- 
tired minister  (we  mean  Lord  Palmer- 
ston)  whose  faculties  and  learning, 
and  the  proof  of  whose  early  per- 
formances— sportive,  but  strong  of 
flight — in  conjunction  with  Frere, 
and  Croker,  and  Canning,  and  whose 
later  elforts  on  adequate  occasions, 
regarded  as  pieces  of  argumentation, 
and  outpourmgs  of  a  tuU  mind  in 
answering   oratory,   shew  that  few 
men  are  more  capable  of  producing 
a  work  which  should  confer  honour 
on  himself,  and  bring  advantage  to 
his  country.    In  one  branch  of  mo- 
dem historical  knowledge  Lord  Pal- 
merston  stands  confessedlv  without  a 
rival,  and  it  is  that  which  records 
the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with 
foreign  powers.     If  he  would  only 
turn  that  to  the  account  of  which  it 
is  capable,  he  might  win  a  name 
which  his   countrj^men   would  not 
easily    let    pass    away.      We    now 
address    ourselves    to    Mr.  Macau- 
lay.     The  announcement  of  a  new 
book,  from  the  vast  multitude  of 
our  modern  authors,  rarely  excites 
any  other  feeling  in  us  excepting 
one    of  nausea,   dreading    lest    wc 
might  be  compelled  in  duty  to  re- 
view it.    A  genuine  emotion,  how- 
ever, passed  through  our  frame  as 
we  read  of  the  ])romised  Litys  of 
Ancient  Rt/mc.    ^Ir.  iMacaulay  is  the 
author  of  two  admirable  ballads,  the 
Armacla  and  the  War  (fthe  League. 
Great  is  their  vigour  of  expression — 
beautifully  picturesque    the    scenes 
they  conjure  up.      They  are  evi- 
dently the  effusions  of  a  brilliant 
fancy  and  of  a  male  mind.     The 
BRQcond,  which  relates  to  the  Battle 
of  ivry,  is  little  knowu.     A  few 


verses  will  shew  that  it  is  not  inferior 
to  the  Annadtty  and  superior  to  m 
thing,  in  its  way,  which  could  i 
produced  by  any  of  our  lining  pott 
who  still  continue  to  "write : — 

**  Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.- fion 

whom  all  glories  are. 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  liege,  Kiiu; 

Henry  of  Navarro  ! 
Now  be  there  heard  the  merry  soand  di . 

music  and  of  dance. 
Through  thy  corn-fields,  green  and  sonoj 

vines,  O  pleasant  land  of  Fnnce; 
And  thou  Rochelle,  our  own  Rocbrile. 

proud  city  of  the  waters, 
Kapture  again  shall  light  the  eyes  of  iD 

thy  mourning  daughters. 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our   ills,  be 

joyous  in  our  joy, 
For  cold,  and  stark,  and  still,  lie  thej, 

who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy. 
Hurra !  Hurra !  a  single  field  hath  timed 

tljc  tide  of  war, 
Ilarra !  Hurra  !  for  Ivry,  and  for  Henry 

of  Navarre  ! 

Oh !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when 

at  the  dawn  of  day. 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  league  drawn 

out  in  long  array, 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens  and  all  iu 

rebel  peers, 
And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  £^- 

mout's  Flemish  spears. 
I'here  rode  the  blood  of  false  Lorraine, 

the  curses  of  our  land. 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a 

truncheon  in  his  hand. 
And  as  we  ^zed  on  them,  we  thought 

on  Seine  s  empurpled  flood. 
And   good    Coligny's    hoary    head    all 

dabbled  with  his  blood  ; 
And  wo  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who 

rules  the  fates  of  war. 
To  fight  for  His  own  holy  nanoie,  and 

Henry  of  Navarro! 

The  king  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all 

his  armour  dressed. 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume 

around  his  gallant  crest ; 
Kight  graciously  he   smiled  on  us*  as 

rose  from  wing  to  wing, 
Down  all  the  line,  the  deafening  cry ,  God 

save  our  lord  tlio  king  1 
He  looked  upon  his  people  and  a  tear 

was  in  his  eye, 
Ho  looked  upon   the  traitors,  and   his 

glance  was  stern  and  high. 
And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  fall 

well  he  may. 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a 

bloody  fray, 
Charge  where  you  see  this  white  pltune 

wave  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 
And  bo  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet 

of  Navarre. 
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Horra!  the  foe  is  moving,  hark  to  the 

mingled  dia 
Of  steed  and  fife,  and  trump  and  drum, 

and  roaring  culverin ; 
The   fiery  duke  is  pricking  fast  across 

St.  Andre's  plain, 
With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Gueldres 

a^d  Almayne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  you  love,  fair 

gentlemen  of  France, 
Charge,  for  the  golden  lilies  now,  upon 

them  ^ijhthe^jgjy^ 
A  tliSuSand^'spurr  are  striking  deep,  a 

thousand  spears  in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  riding  hard  be- 
hind the  snow-white  crest ; 
And  in   they  burst,  and  on  they  rush, 

whilst,  like  a  guiding  star. 
Amidst  the  thickest  conflict  blazed  the 

helmet  of  Navarre ! 

Now  God  be  praised  the  day  is  ours, 

Mayenne  hath  turned  his  rein, 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter,  the 

Flemish  count  is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clonds 

before  a  Biscay  gale. 
The  field  is  strewed  with  wounded  steeds, 

with  flags  and  cloven  mail ; 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and 

all  along  our  van 
Remember  St.  Bartholemew  !  was  passed 

from  man  to  man. 
Bat  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  No  French- 
man is  my  foe, 
Down^  down  with  every  foreigner,  but 

let  your  brethren  go. 
Oh  !   was  there  ever  yet  a  knight,  in 

friendship  or  in  war. 
So  gallant  and  so  gracious  as  the  soldier 

of  Navarre? 

Ho !  maidens  of  Vienna,  ho !   matrons 

of  Lucerne, 
Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair,  for 

those  that  never  shall  return  ! 
Ho,  Philip !  send  for  charity  thy  Mexi- 
can pistolles. 
That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass 

for  thy  poor  spearsmen's  souls. 
Ho !   gallant  nobles  of  the  league,  see 

that  your  arms  be  bright. 
Ho !   burghers  of  St.  Genevieve,  keep 

watch  and  ward  to  night ! 
For  our  God  hath  crushed  the   tyrant, 

our  God  hath  raised  the  slave. 
And  mucked  the  counsel  of  the  wise, 

and  the  valour  of  the  brave. 
Then  glory  to  our  God  on  high,  from 

whom  all  glories  are. 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  liege.  King 

Henry  of  Navarre !" 

We  have  given  the  whole  of  this 
right  Protestant  ballad ;  we  felt  that 
in  eartailing  it  we  should  have  been 
brcsaJdng  a  gem.  We  considered, 
too,  tliat  in  presenting  to  our  readers 


in  its  entirety  this  baUad^  which 
was  originally  thrown  away  upon 
some  sickly  annual  or  obscure  peri- 
odical, we  were  laying  before  them 
an  excellent  exemplar  of  the  peculiar 
style  and  powers  of  the  writer.  But 
there  is  prose  as  well  as  verse  in  this 
volume  of  Macaulay*s  now  before  us. 
A  w^ord,  in  the  first  instance,  about 
his  prose :  we  speak  of  it  generally. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  is  the 
writer  of  those  long  biographical  and 
critical  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  To  his  pen  it  is  all  lovers 
of  literature  are  indebted,  amongst 
many  other  eloquent  papers,  lor 
those  on  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh.  The  style  in  which 
!Macaulay  composes  is  very  gorgeous, 
sometimes,  it  cannot  be  denied,  me- 
retricious, and  now  and  then,  like 
a  harlot^  vulgar  in  its  load  of 
finery,  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
fascinating  and  imposing.  Having 
once  begun  you  can  rarely,  though 
sometimes  shocked  by  instances  of 
bad  taste  and  unjust  feeling,  stop 
until  you  have  finished  the  article; 
and  it  invariably  leaves  you — what- 
ever you  may  think  of  the  perform- 
ance as  a  piece  of  oratory — whatever 
may  be  your  conviction  as  to  the 
soundness  of  his  statements,  and  the 
cogency  of  his  arguments — whatever 
may  be  your  conclusion  as  to  whether 
he  has,  or  has  not,  proved  his  case — 
it  invariably,  we  say,  leaves  you  with 
a  respectful  impression  of  the  natural 
abilities,  the  wide-spread  reading, 
and  lofty  ambition  of  the  writer,  who 
hesitates  not  to  grapple  with  sub- 
jects the  highest  and  most  difficult 
upon  which  the  moral  and  political 
philosopher  can  be  engaged.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  you  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  that,  although  he  mar- 
shals his  facts  with  ability,  that  he  pos- 
sesses not  the  high  reasoning  power ; 
that  though  his  order  be  specious — 
though  it  wear  the  show  of  clearness 
— ^it  IS  not  the  real  lucidus  ordo;  that 
he  is  not  master  of  the  science  of 
method ;  that  to  him  leading  thoughts 
are  not  revealed  as  he  studies  books, 
or  the  characters  of  men ;  that  the 
subtle,  cementing,  subterraneous 
power,  which  Coleridge  styles  the 
INITIATION  of  method,  has  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  him.  You  see,  too, 
that  the  reading  in  its  depth  bears 
no  just  proportion  to  its  width,  that 
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where  the  flood  hrawls  loudest  in  its 
impetuous  career  it  is  oftentimes  the 
most  shallow;  that  his  learning  is 
rather  a  thing  of  memory,  embody- 
ing the  statements  and  conclusions 
of  others,  than  a  precious  collection 
of  results — of/ormuke^  to  borrow  the 
language  of  mathematics,  worked 
out  by  the  operations  of  reason  from 
the  masses  of  facts  first  subjected  to 
the  understanding — a  precious  col- 
lection lying  at  ease  in  the  small 
cells  of  tlie  brain,  but  always  ready 
to  be  evoked,  and  capable  of  expan- 
sion throughout  the  universe.  It  is 
plain,  too,  that  in  the  generous  am- 
bition which  inspires  A&caulay, 

'*  Certare  ingenio,  contendere  iiobilitate,** 

there  is  an  over-due  admixture  of 
personal  feeling,  such  as  that  which 
weiffhs  down  to  the  mere  "earth, 
earthy,"  a  portion  of  the  Divhia 
(\mia:(li(t,  llis  prejudices  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  party-man  are 
vehemently  strong,  and  often  dis- 
tort, and  always  embitter,  what  he 
says  and  writes.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  general  conviction;  and  this  it 
was  which  gave  such  tremendous 
effect  in  the  House  to  a  rejoinder 
made  on  the  instant  by  Sir  liobert 
reel,  to  a  vocalised  i>amphlet  of  our 
our  author's,  by  way  of  reply  to  an 
old  speech  of  Teers,  when  h«  accused 
Macaulay  at  the  very  outset  with 
then  creeping  forward  to  vent  upon 
him  the  sweltering  venom  of  a  three 
montlis'  preparation.  This  venom, 
we  believe,  is  entirely  political.  There 
Ls  a  freemasonry  in  those  things ;  and 
from  Macaulay*s  \dsible  appreciation 
in  his  writings  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful,  with  an  intenseness  wliich 
forbids  the  imagination  of  hypocrisy 
or  pretence,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  IS  personally  a  good  fellow.  But 
as  to  llis  jwlitical  prejudices,  honest 
and  inborn,  we  apprehend  he  might, 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings, 
say  with'^lilton,  as  he  desired  him- 
self to  be  moved  away  when  the  ap- 
proach of  Charles  YL,  in  the  park  was 
announced,  ''I  never  loved  kings." 
'J'he  first  Stuart  he  assails  with  all 
the  virulence  of  a  fanatical  round- 
head, llis  admiration,  like  Landor's 
and  'I'aylor  s,  is  of  that  ideal  form  of 
government,  well  sung  by  the  last- 
named  in  his  Philip  Van  Avtereldi\ 
but  wliich  is  no  more  than  a  bcauti* 


fill  dream  of  what  never  was,  ml 
never  can  be  : — 

"There  was  a  time,  so  ancient  recoAi 

tell, 
There  were  communities,  scarce  know:: 

by  name 
In  these  degeuorate  days,  but  once  br- 

fumed, 
Where  liberty  and  justice,  band  in  bud. 
Ordered  the  common  weul ;  where  gmt 

men  grew 
Up  to  their  natural  eminence,  and  nooe, 
Saving  the  wise,  just,    eloquent,  vm 

great ; 
Where  power  was  of  God*s  gift,  to  ithem 

he  guve 
Supremacy  of  merit,  the  sole  meant 
And  broad  highway  to  power,  that  ever 

then 
Was  meritoriously  administered  : 
Whilst  all  its  instruments  from  finttto 

laat, 
The  tools  of  state  for   service  high  or 

low.. 
W'ere  chosen  for  their  aptness  to  tbote 

ends 
Which  virtue  meditates." 

Doubtless  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
and  jNlr.  Macaulay*8  ffreat  penond 
success  in  life,  must  liave  operated 
powerfully  towards  reconciling  him 
to  the  present  state  of  thiiMs ;  but 
we  are  pretty  certain  that  the  aspi- 
ration of  his  earlier  days  was  to  be 
a  popular  leader.  But  this  may 
not  be ;  his  strength  lies  not  in  hii 
voice  but  in  his  pen.  After  thii 
little  introduction,  we  %vill  proceed 
to  the  despatch  of  business.  We  now 
turn  caltnly  to  his  volume.'  W^hen 
we  first  saw  it,  we  opened  it  with  no 
ordinary  emotion ;  here,  at  the  out- 
set, we  must  candidly  confeas  it  has 
not  fulfilled  our  expectations.  Not, 
however,  that  it  is  ul  executed-^ not 
that  it  do«s  not  contain  many  veir 
fine  poetical  })assages  —  not  that  it  is 
not  written  with  much  vigour  and 
fire — not  that  it  is  not  entitled  to 
very  high  praise.  The  fcelinff,  how- 
ever strong  within  us,  is  that  we 
might  have  reasonably  anticipated 
that  the  author  of  the  Armada  and 
the  War  of  the  lA'a^if*  would  have 
done  better  than  he  has  done. 

in  other  words,  the  Right  Hop. 
Thomas  Babiiigton  IVIacaiuay  is,  by 
no  means,  so  successful  a  ^^  metre  haf- 
hid-moiigcr"  as  plain  Mr.  Alacaulay. 
This  will  appear  by  and  bv,  when 
we  shall  come  to  quote.  The  num« 
her  of  lavs  is  ibu  r .  They  are  ushered 
in  by  a  long  introduction,  in  which 
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is  aomething  of  a  parade  of  read- 
nd  something  of  an  affectation 
Mlesty.  Air.  Macaulay  labours 
at  length  to  shew  that  liome, 
early  days,  had  ballad  poetry, 
ites  the  "authority  of  Ennius, 
Dato  the  censor,  and  Varro, 
^ionysius,  and  Cicero,  and  Va- 
Maximus,  and  Horace,  Virgil, 

Servius  the  commentator, 
)  GrelliuB,  and  Lord  only  knows 
I  besides,  to  support  liis  theory 
the  existence  of  those  ballads, 
vrho,  nowadays  that  Niebuhr 
jnold  have  written,  disputes  the 

No  doubt  there  were  ballads 
3ient  liome,  and  some  of  them 
metrical  legends  of  gods  and 
ods,  and  mythical  heroes,  and 
of  real  men;  and  fragments  of 
have  glided  down  the  stream 
ne,  and  were  seized  upon  by 
y  as  waifs  and  strays. floated 
from  tlie  wreck  of  an  earlier 
.  But  though  this  be  the  case, 
^ct  to  be  seen  whether  we  can 
lite  so  far  as  Mr.  !Macaulay 
.  lead  us,  and  by  the  particular 
it  has  pleased  him  to  pursue, 
proposition  that  liome  had 
1  poetry  has  been  already  csta- 
d,  and  his  purpose  might  have 
answered  by  quoting  Arnold, 
d  of  evoking  such  a  host  of 
its.  AVc  believe  the  truth  is, 
liere  never  was  the  nation  or 
^et,  which  had  not,  soon  after 
ime  possessed  of  a  capable  lan- 
,  some  species  of  ballad  poetry, 
liacaulay  after  having,  under 
ispices  of  his  classical  authori- 
ppli^  this  general  proposition 
I  particular  of  old  llomc,  pro- 
to  say : — 

be  propotitioD,  tlien,  that  Rome 
alkd  poetjy,  is  not  merely  in 
ligbly  probable,  but  is  fully  proved 
)ct  evidence  of  the  greatest  weight. 
proposition  being  etttnblished,  it 
ea  easy  to  understand  why  the 
iistory  of  the  city  is  like  almost 
thing  else  in  Latin  literature — na. 
here  almost  every  thing  else  is 
'ed,  imaginative  where  almost 
thing  else  is  prosaic.  We  can 
7  h^itute  to  pronounce  that  the 
icent,  pathetic,  and  truly  national 
s,  which  present  so  sinking  con- 
to  all  that  surrounds  them,  are 
and  defaced  fragments  of  that 
Meixy  which,  even  in  the  age  of 
16  censor,  had  become  antii|uated, 
'  which  TuUy  htA  nt yer  besr^ 


a  line.  I'hat  this  poetry  should  have 
been  suffered  to  perish  will  not  appear 
strange,  when  we  consider  1k>w  complete 
was  the  triumph  of  the  Greek  genius 
over  the  public  mind  of  Italy.  It  is 
probable  that,  at  nn  ^irly  period.  Homer, 
Archilochus,  and  Herodotus,  furnished 
some  hints  to  the  Latin  minstrels ;  but 
it  was  not  till  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus  that  the  poetry  of  Rome  beg>m 
to  put  off  its  old  Ausonian  character. 
The  transformation  was  soon  consum- 
mated.  The  cooquered,  says  Horace, 
led  captive  the  conquerors.  It  wus 
precisely  at  the  time  at  which  the 
lloman  people  rose  to  unrivalled  poli« 
tical  ascendancy  that  they  stooped  to 
pass  under  the  intellectual  yoke.  It 
was  precisely  at  ihe  time  at  which  the 
sceptre  departed  from  Greece  that  tlie 
empire  of  her  language  and  her  arts 
became  universal  and  despotic.  The 
revolution,  indeed,  was  not  effected  with- 
out a  straggle.  N^vius  seems  to  have 
been  the  lust  of  the  ancient  line  of  poets. 
Knnius  was  the  founder  of  anew  dynasty. 
Naivius  celebratejd  the  first  Punic  War 
in  Satumian  verse,  the  old  national  verse 
of  Italy.  Ennius  sang  the  second  Punic 
War  in  numbers  borrowed  from  the  Iliad. 
The  elder  poet,  in  the  epitaph  which 
he  wrote  for  himself,  and  which  is  a 
fine  specuucn  of  the  early  Roman  dic- 
tion and  versification,  plaintively  boasted 
that  the  J^tin  language  had  died 
with  him.  Thus  what  to  Horace  ap- 
peared  to  be  the  first  faint  dawn  of 
Koman  literature  appeared  to  ^l'a^vius 
to  be  its  hopeless  setting.  In  truth,  one 
language  wus  setting,  another  dawning. 
The  victory  of  the  foreign  taste  was 
decisive  :  and,  indeed,  we  can  hardly 
blnme  the  Romans  for  turning  away 
witli  contempt  from  the  rude  lays  which 
bad  delighted  their  fathers,  and  giving 
their  whole  admiration  to  the  great  pro- 
ductions of  Greece.  The  national  ro- 
mimces,  neglected  by  the  groat  and  the 
refined,  whose  education  hadboen  finished 
at  Rhodes  or  Athens,  continued,  it  may 
\ui  supposed  during  some  p;enerations,  to 
delight  the  vulgar.  While  Virgil,  in 
hexameters  of  exquisite  modulation,  do. 
scribed  the  sports  ofrustics,  those  rustics 
were  still  singing  their  wild  Saturnian 
ballads.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  at 
the  time  when  Cicero  lamented  the  irre- 
parable loss  of  the  poems  mentioned  by 
Catn,  a  seurch  among  the  nooks  of  the 
Appennines,  as  active  as  tlie  search 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  among  the 
descendants  of  the  moss-troopers  of 
Liddesdale,  might  have  brought  to  ligiit 
many  fine  remains  of  ancient  minstrelsy. 
No  such  search  was  made— the  Latin 
ballads  perished  for  ever.  Vet  discern- 
ing critics  have  thought  that  they  couM 
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8till  perceive  in  the  earlj  history  of 
Rome  numerons  fragmehta  of  this  lost 
poetry ;  as  the  traveller  on  classic 
grounds  sometimes  finds,  huilt  into  the 
heavy  wall  of  a  fort  or  convent,  a  pillar 
rich  with  acanthus  leaves,  or  a  frieze 
where  the  Amazons  and  Bacchanals  seem 
to  live.  The  theatres  and  temples  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  were  degraded 
into  the  quarries  of  the  Turk  and  the 
Goth  :  even  so  did  the  old  Saturnian 
poetry  become  the  quarry  in  which  a 
crowd  of  orators  and  annalists  found  the 
materials  for  their  prose.  It  is  not  diih- 
cult  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the 
old  songs  were  transmuted  into  the  form 
which  they  now  wear.  Funeral  pane- 
gyric and  chronicle  appear  to  have  been 
the  intermediate  links  which  connected 
the  lost  ballads  with  the  histories  now 
extant.  From  a  very  early  period  it 
was  the  usage  that  an  oration  should  be 
pronounced  over  the  remains  of  a  noble 
Roman ;  the  orator,  as  we  learn  from 
Polybius,  was  expected  on  such  an  occa. 
sion  to  recapitulate  all  the  services  whicli 
the  ancestors  of  the  deceased  had,  from 
the  earliest  time,  rendered  to  the  com. 
monwealth.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  speaker  on  whom  this  duty  was 
imposed  would  make  use  of  all  the 
stories  suited  to  his  purpose  which  were 
to  be  found  in  the  popular  lays.  There 
can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  family  of 
an  eminent  man  woul^  preserve  the  copy 
of  a  speech  which  had  been  pronounced 
over  his  corpse.  The  compilers  of  the 
early  chronicles  would  have  recourse  to 
these  speeches ;  and  the  great  historians 
of  a  later  period  would  have  recourse  to 
the  chronicles."* 

Running  over  many  pages  whose 
object  is  to  shew  that  actually  in 
modern  nations  ballads  had  been 
made  the  foundation  of  chronicles, 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  of  history, 
we  find  him  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusion.  "  Such,  or  nearly  such, 
appears  to  have  been  the  process 


by  which  the  loit  biOad-poet 
Kome  was  traiiBforined  into  U 
To  recover  that  prooesB,  to 
form  somo  portionB  of  euly  I 
back  into  the  poetzr  out  ti 
they  were  made,  is  the  object 
work.''  He  then  informs  us  t 
the  poems  to  follow,  he  spei 
in  his  own  person,  but  in  Uu 
ancient  Roman  citizen. 

Iliere  are  only  fonr  lays,  * 
tins;"  the  "Battle  of  the 
Regillus;"  "Virginia;"  sz 
"  Prophecy  of  Capjrs."  All, 
"  Virginia,"  relate  to  times  f 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  great 
monarchy.  We  will  aooordii 
serve  for  the  lay  of  *'  Virsini] 
remarks,  that  we  shall  take  1 
portunity  of  making  upon  th 
of  ancient  Roman  history  i 
ancient  Romans,  which  Mr.  M 
has  been  at  so  much  pains 
forth,  and  in  whose  spirit 
formed  his  ballads.  Having 
ex]^)lain  his  plan,  we  Tvill,  : 
present,  employ  ourselves  on 
his  verses.  The  "  Proph 
Cap^''  is  the  last,  and, 
opinion,  taken  as  a  whole,  th 
lay  of  them  all.  AmuUus  hi 
slain,  and  Numitor  restored 
children  of  the  war-god.  Thej 
at  the  head  of  a  procession;  or 
the  head  of  Amulius  on  the  ] 
his  broad  sword — the  othei 
boar-spear,  the  head  of  Cam 
pontiff — 

**  Who  spake  tlie  words  of  doi 
'  The  children  to  the  Tiber, 
The  mother  to  the  tomb.' " 

lied  with  blood — in  the  Iii 
their  father  Gradivus,  they 
their  grandsire*s  hall : — 


*  We  have  refrained  from  loading  our  pages  with  Mr.  Mocanley's  noti 
the  ahove  passages  ;  in  which  ho  dilates  upon  the  Saturnian  measure,  and  otl 
branches  of  learning ;  he  differs  with  Bentley,  and  rushes  boldly  into  the 
▼ersy.  We  will  not  say  a  word  on  this  suhject,  farther  tlian  to  remark  that  h 
a  laudable  desire  to  rival  his  great  opponent,  oven  in  a  caprice.  Dentley,  ij 
the  tracts  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Terence,  took  it  into  his  head  to  write : — 


Nam  si  remit 
Is  decently 


"  Quin  ct  iambicus  ille  xarakzKrixot, 
'J'erentio  multum  ot  merito  amatus, 
Apud  nostros  quoque  in  magnU  gratia  est ; 


/hilumenam       I  doloret. 
there's  an  end  |  o'  Bully. 


tent  quippium  . 
run  through  the  lungs  : 

Mr.  Macaulay,  not  to  be  outdone,  says  i^^^'  Indeed  there  cannot  be 
perfect  Saturnian  line  than  one  which  is  sung  in  every  English  nursery— 


'  The  queen  was  in  her  parlour  eating  bread  and  honey 


»  n 
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*'  In  the  IinU'gate  sat  Capys,.^ 

Capys,  tbe  aightloss  seer ; 
From  head  to  foot  he  trembled 

As  Romulus  drew  near. 
And  up  stood  stiff  his  thin  white  hair. 

And  his  blind  eyes  flashed  fire ; 
'Uail!    foster-child   of  the    wondrous 
nurse ! 

Ilail !  son  of  the  wondrous  sire  ! 

But  thou — what  dost  thou  here 

In  the  old  man*s  peaceful  halll 
What  doth  die  eagle  in  the  coop. 

The  bison  in  the  stall  ? 
Our  corn  fills  many  a  gamer, 

Our  vines  clasp  many  a  tree, 
Our  flocks  are  white  on  many  a  hill. 

But  these  are  not  for  thee. 

For  thee  no  treasure  ripens 

in  the  Tartessian  mine ; 
For  thee  no  ship  brings  precious  bales 

Across  Uic  Libyan  brmc. 
Thou  shalt  not  drink  from  amber, 

l*hou  shalt  not  rest  on  down  ; 
Arabia  shall  not  steep  thy  locks, 

Nor  Sidon  tinge  thy  gown. 

Leave  gold,  and  myrrh,  and  jewels. 

Rich  table  and  soft  bed. 
To  them  who  of  man's  seed  are  born. 

Whom  woman's  milk  hath  fed. 
Thou  wast  not  made  for  lucre. 

For  pleasure,  nor  for  rest. 
Thou  tliat   art  sprung  from    the  war- 
god's  loins, 

And  hast  tugged  at  the  she -wolfs 
breast. 

From  sunrise  until  sunset. 

All  earth  shall  hear  thy  fame  ; 
A  glorious  city  thou  shalt  build, 

A  nd  name  it  by  thy  name. 
And  there,  unquenched  through  oges, 

f^ike  Vesta's  sacred  fire. 
Shall  lire  the  spirit  of  thy  nurse, 

llie  spirit  of  thy  nre. 

I'he  ox  toils  through  the  furrow. 

Obedient  to  the  goad ; 
llie  patient  ass  up  flinty  paths 

Plods  with  his  weary  load. 
With  whine  and  bouncf  the  spaniel 

His  master's  whistle  hears  ; 
And  the  sheep  yields  her  patiently 

To  the  loud  clashing  shears. 

I3ut  thy  nurse  will  hear  no  master. 

Thy  nurse  will  bear  no  load  ; 
And  woe  to  them  that  shear  her, 

And  woe  to  them  that  goad  t 
When  all  the  pack,  loud  baying, 

Her  bloody  lair  surrounds. 
She  dies  in  silence,  biting  hard. 

Amidst  the  dying  hounds. 

Pomona  lores  the  orchard. 

And  Liber  loves  the  fine. 
And  Pales  loves  the  straw-built  shed 

Warm  with  the  breath  of  kine. 
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And  Venus  loves  the  whispers 
Of  plighted  youth  and  maid. 

In  April  s  ivory  moonlight. 
Beneath  tlie  chestnut  shade. 

» 

But  thy  father  loves  the  clashing 

Of  broadsword  and  of  shield  ; 
He  loves  to  drink  the  steam  that  reeks 

From  the  fresh  battle-field. 
He  smiles  a  smilo  more  dreadful 

Than  his  own  dreadful  frown, 
When  he  sees  the  thick  black  cloud  of 
smoke 

Go  up  from  the  conquered  town. 

And  such  as  is  the  wnr-god, 

'J'he  author  of  thy  line. 
And  such  as  she  who  suckled  tliee, 

Lven  such  be  thou  and  thine. 
Leave  to  the  soft  Campanian 

His  baths  and  his  perfumes  ; 
Leave  to  the  sordid  race  of  Tyre 

Their  dyeing  vats  and  looms. 
Leave  to  the  sons  of  Carthage 

Tbe  rudder  and  the  oar ; 
Leave  to  the  Greek  his  marble  nymphs, 

And  scrolls  of  wordy  lore. 

Thine,  Roman,  is  the  pilum,— 

Roman,  the  sword  is  thine, 
The  even  trench,  the  bristling  mound. 

The  legion's  ordered  line. 
And  thine  the  wheels  of  triumph, 

Which,  with  their  laurelled  train. 
Move  slowly  up  the  shouting  streets 

To  Jove's  eternal  fane. 

Beneath  thy  yoke  the  Volscian 

Shall  veil  his  lofty  brow ; 
Soft  Capua's  curled  revellers 

Before  thy  chairs  shall  bow. 
The  Lucumoes  of  Arnus 

Shall  quake  thy  rods  to  see  ; 
And  the  proud  Samnite's  heart  of  steel 
.  Shall  yield  to  only  thee. 

The  Gaul  shall  come  against  thee, 

From  the  land  of  snow  and  night, 
II10U  shalt  give  his  fair-haired  armies 

To  the  raven  and  the  kite. 
The  Greek  shall  come  against  thee, 

The  conqueror  of  tbe  east, 
Beside  him  stalks  to  battle 

The  huge  earth-shaking  beast;.. 

The  beast  on  whom  the  castle. 

With  all  its  guards  doth  stand, 
The  beast  who  hath  between  his  eyes 

The  serpent  for  a  hand. 
First  march  the  bold  Epirotes, 

Wedged  close  with  shield  and  spear ; 
And  the  ranks  of  false  Tarentum 

Are  glittering  in  the  rear. 

The  ranks  of  false  Tarentum 

Like  hunted  sheep  shall  fly ; 
In  vain  the  bold  Epirotes 

Shall  round  their  istandards  die. 
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And  Appcnoines*  j^rey  vuUui'es 

Shall  have  a  noble  feast, 
Of  the  fat  and  of  the  eyes 

Of  the  huge  earth.shaking  beast. 

Hurrah  for  the  good  weapons 

That  keep  the  war-god's  land  ! 
Hurrah  for  Rome's  stout  piluro, 

In  a  stout  Roman  hand  ! 
Hurrah  for  Rome's  short  broadsword. 

That  through  the  thick  array 
Of  levelled  speant,  and  serried  shields. 

Hews  deep  its  gory  way. 

Hurrah  for  the  great  triumph 

That  stretches  many  a  mile. 
Hurrah  for  the  wan  captives 

That  pass  in  endless  file  ! 
Ho  !  bold  Epirotes,  whither 

Hath  thd  Red  King  ta'en  flight  ? 
Ho  !  dogs  of  false  Tarentum, 

Is  not  the  gown  washed  white  V* 

The  critic,  by  the  way,  io  this 
grand  burst,  might,  in  more  thanone 
instance^  object  tp  the  accuracy  of 
the  predictions  made  by  the  sightless 
seer.  "We,  however,  will  pass  over 
all  but  one.  The  Romans,  our  great 
predecessors  in  the  art  and  phick  of 
boarding,  would  have  been  by  no 
means  disposed  to 

"  Leave  to  the  sons  of  Carthage 
The  rudder  and  the  oar." 

And  the  treaty  with  Carthage  in  the 
first  year  of  the  llepublic  very  dis- 
tinctly belies  the  prophecy :  — 

*'  For  thee  no  ship  brings  precious  bales 
Across  tlie  Lybian  brine." 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  lay  is 
by  much  the  most  true,  character- 
istic, idiomatic  as  it  were,  and  class- 
ical of  the  four.  It  ends  very  finely. 
Such  a  conclusion  is  of  the  order 
that  marks  the  compositions  of  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven ;  and  proves  the 
hand  of  the  master ; — 

**  Then  where  o*er  two  bright  havens 

The  towers  of  Corinth  frown ; 
Where  the  gigantic  king  of  day 

On  his  own  Rhodes  looks  down ; 
Where  soft  Orontes  murmurs 

Beneatli  the  laurel  shades ; 
Where  Nile  reflects  the  endless  lengths 

Of  dark.red  colonnades ; 
Where  in  the  still,  deep  water, 

Sheltered  from  waves  and  blasts. 
Bristles  the  dusky  forest 

Of  Byrsa'd  thousand  masts ; 
Where  fur-clad  hunters  wander 

Amidst  the  Northern  ice ; 
Where  through  the  sand  of  morning  land 

The  camel  bears  the  spice  \ 


Where  Atlas  flings  his  shadow 
Far  o'er  the  Western  foam  ; 
Sham,  be  grkat  fear  on  all  who  hear 

I'mE  211GIITY  NAME  OF  RoME." 

Bravo,  Macaulay !  Hurra !  for  the 
mighty  fearful  name,  breathe  it  in 
what  syllables  you  may  —  Rome, 
Valentia,  Flora,  Febris  —  Hurra ! 
for  the  war-god,  the  common  pro- 
genitor of  the  Koman  and  of  the 
Norman,  the  Saxon  and  the  Dane, 
fused  into  the  might  of  English- 
man, to  whom  has  descended  upon 
eartli  the  imperial  glory  and  the 
sway! 

This  whole  lay  is,  we  repeat, 
indeed  a  magnificent  burst  of  ver- 
sification, imbued  with  the  full 
classic  spirit.  It  is  one  the  like 
of  which  could  be  made  in  no  other 
modern  language.  The  soul  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Komans  has 
passed  into  the  English,  and  to 
them,  accordingly,  has  been  vouch- 
safed the  appropriate  tongue  to  give 
it  utterance.  Avhen  English  orators 
speak,  when  English  poets  sin^  on 
classical  subjects,  it  is  in  the  lo^y 
consciousness  that  they  arc  dealing 
with  things  pertaining  to  their  pre- 
decessors in  glory  and  dominion, 
and  which  has  thus  been,  with  their 
empire  over  mind  and  matter,  trans- 
mitted to  be  their  own.  Heirs,  in 
arts  and  sciences,  in  literature  and 
philosophy,  to  the  Greeks,  and  the 
carriers  out  of  their  marvellous  in- 
ventions into  the  fulfilment  of  mighty 
works,  to  influence  the  destinies  of 
all  human  kind ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
enlarging  the  exquisite  toy  of  Gelon 
of  Syracuse  into  the  full  majesty  of 
the  steam-engine ;  they  are  the  heirs 
of  the  liomans  in  martial  renown 
and  extent  of  empire.  Shakspeare 
may  have  had  little  of  mere  scholastic 
learning,  but  no  writer  ever  com- 
prehended better  the  character  of 
the  Koman  people,  and  that  of  their 
most  distinguished  men;  as  Ins  match- 
less series  of  lioman  plays  doth  well 
testify.  There  it  is  that  a  perfect 
mastery  is  exhibited,  not  alone  over 
the  legends  of  the  early  da^s,  wliich 
mark,  in  some  sort,  the  spirit  of  an 
age,  but  likewise  over  the  proud 
historic  personages,  who  are  restored 
to  light  m  all  their  living  lineaments ; 
and,  thanks  to  his  magic  power, 
mightiest  Julius,  and  the  tnumvir 
Autonius,  and  young  Octavius,  and 
the  immortal  murderers,  Brutus  aod 
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Cassias,  and  the  rest,  are  all  before 
us,  and  have  their  being.  Every 
charact^^r  is  as  nicely  discriminated, 
and  as  truly  drawn,  as  in  former 
life ;  each  has  its  position  and  un- 
mistakable idiosyncrasy,  and  is  com- 
mitted to  your  mind  for  ever  in  its 
own  peculiar  outlines,  its  peculiar 
hues  and  colours.  Not  all  that  you 
can  gather  from  the  pages  of  Cicero 
and  other  contemporary  and  classic 
writers  gives  you  a  more  exalted, 
and  yet  more  precise  notion  of 
Marcus  I'rutus  as  he  appeared  to 
liis  coimtrymen  than  the  one  passage 
of  Shakspeare : — 

■  "  AnUmjf,  This  was  the  noblest  RomBn 

of  them  all  : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Csesar : 
Ho  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of 

them. 
His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that   Nature  might 

stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'this  was  a 


man: 


I  tit 


Nor  is  the  character  of  the  great- 
est of  all  that  ever  breathed,  except 
Alexander  the  Great,  less  i)erfectly 
seized,  and  thrown  out  upon  the 
page  in  a  few  bold  and  rapid  touches. 
The  chivalry  and  the  philosophy, 
the  firmness  and  the  gentleness, 
which  constituted  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  all-accomplished  Ju- 
lius have  been  most  thoroughly 
divined,  most  accurately  drawn,  and 
brought  out  into  the  fullest  light  by 
a  miraculous  power  of  art.  Dread- 
ful has  been  the  night  that  ushers 
in  the  morning : — 

*'  Big  with   the   fate   of  Cwsar  and  of 

Kome." 

**  And  graves  hare  yawned  and  yielded 

up  tlieir  dead  ; 
Ki<'rce   fiery  warriors    fight    u]>on    the 

clouds, 
In  ranks  and  squadrons,  and  right  form 

of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol  j 
I'be  noise  of  battle  hurded  in  the  air. 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did 

groan. 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about 

the  streets ; 
O^  Cttsar !  these  things  are  beyond  nil 

use. 
And  I  do  fear  tbem." 


But  mark  Cfcsar  : — 

'*  Cowards  die  many  times  before  thrir 

deaths  ; 
The  valiant  never  taste    of  doatli    \iui 

once. 
Of  all   the  wonders   that    I  yet  liavo 

heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men 

should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come." 

So  saith  too  the  philosophic  motto 
of  the  Russells :  — 

"  Che  sara,  sara ! " 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  more  and 
more  we  enlarge  our  minds  to  com- 
prehend, the  more  and  more  sliall 
we  be  convinced  how  completely 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare  ''plucked 
out  the  heart  of  the  mystery," 
with  reference  as  well  to  Roman 
story  as  to  all  other  matters  whicli, 
with  his  unconventional  book-leuni- 
ing,  he  adventured  to  treiit.  A 
striking  in^^tance  of  this  is  noticed  by 
Arnold.  This  great  historian  ob- 
serves : — 

*•  It  requires,  ind«ed,  no  ordinary  man 
to  act  the  part  of  a  popuhir  leader  against 
a  popular  aristocracy.  Kven  in  the 
Forum  the  patrician  clubs  wero  now  tlie 
strongest  party  ;  so  great  is  the  supe- 
riority of  youth,  high  birth,  truininj;  in 
martial  exercises,  and  ori»;anisation  over 
mere  numbers,  iiut  wlicn  they  left  tlio 
Forum,  the  tribunes  wero  but  indivi- 
duals, often  advanced  in  life,  with  few 
slaves  and  no  dependants,  exposed  in 
their  own  persons, and  still  more  in  their 
families,  to  all  the  insults  and  (>)>- 
pressions  which  wealth,  rank,  sind  their 
numerous  clients,  enabled  the  })atricians 
to  offer.  Whose  spirit  would  not  b« 
broken  by  such  a  trial?  Wlio  l;ut  tin* 
very  boldest  an<l  firmest  of  men  would 
have  scrupled  to  purchase  security  in 
private  life  from  such  constnnt  piTsm-u- 
tion,  bv  withdrawing  in  his  jniblic  capa- 
city that  opposition  which,  after  all,  ho 
might  feel  to  be  hopeless?" 

These  philosophical  remarks,  how- 
ever surely  they  nuist  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  substjuico 
to  the  mind  of  every  wise  student, 
were,  for  the^r.v/  tinw^  ^iveu  a  place 
in  an  historical  work  bv  Arnold. 
But  the  "Toct  of  all  time"  had 
already  divined  them  in  the  essence. 
The  Doctor  observes : 

*•  Shakspeare  has  truly  seized  this  point 
in  the  character  of  the  tribunesbip,  that 
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it  was  generally  held  by  men  of  mature, 
or  even  of  advanced  age  j  the  tribunes 
who  oppose  Coriolanus  are  elderly  men, 
like  the  city  magistrates  of  modem 
times  f  and  the  aristocratical  party  taunt 
them  witli  their  want  of  strength, — 
*  Aged  sir,  hands  off ! '  *  Hence,  rotten 
thing,  or  I  will  shake  thy  bones  out  of 
thy  garments  ! '  So  the  popular  leader 
at  Syracuse,  Athenagoras,  complains, 
of  the  youth  and  presumption  of  He- 
mocrates  and  his  party.  And  this  is 
natural;  for  he  who  has  to  make  his 
own  way  to  fame  cannot  expect  to  be 
distinguished  as  early  in  life  as  those 
who  are  recommended  at  once  to 
public  notice  by  the  celebrity  of  their 
family." 

Doubtless,  it  was  the  spirit  of  this 
just  remark  which  led  Shakspeare  to 
his  conclusion.  In  fine,  no  man  who 
ever  wrote  since  the  actual  days  of 
Greece  and  liome  was  so  deeply  im- 
bued with  classic  feeling  as  our  own 
Shakspeare,  who,  we  are  told,  had 
small  Latin  and  less  Greek.  No  man 
ever  made  the  mind  of  the  great 
buried  ages  of  the  world  whereof 
he  treated  so  thoroughly  liis  own. 
Another  of  our  poets,  and  he  one  of 
the  modems,  like  Shakspeare  scant- 
well  learned  in  the  niceties  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  the 
machinery  of  their  versification,  had 
a  most  glorious  classic  inspiration. 
We  mean  Lord  Byron.  Never  does 
the  undjdng  stream  of  life  run  in 
more  aboimding  vigour  through  his 
verses  than  when  he  sings,  as  it 
may  be,  the  song  of  triumph  or 
IVIarathon  or  Thrasymene, — of  Sa- 
lamb  or  of  Canna;, —  of  the  Lsles  of 
Greece  or  the  trebly  hundred  tri- 
umphs of  the  lofty  city.  Sylla,  the 
most  fortunate  of  men,  in  life  and 
death,  had  his  felicity  prolonged  even 
unto  this,  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  there  wa.s  granted  unto  his  me- 
mory a  poet  capable  of  conceiving 
his  character  and  doing  justice,  in  the 
most  sublime  strains,  to  its  surpassing 
merits  for  a  Roman,  Sylla  was  first 
of  victors;  he  was  the  most  Koman 
of  all  the  iron  men  of  llome ;  and 
fitly  was  he  blazoned  forth  to  all 
time,  in  all  the  splendour  of  his  pe- 
culiar lineaments,  making  a  concen- 
tration and  exemplar  of  all  that  an- 
cient Home  adored  in  man,  through 
the  power  ot  verses,  worthy  of  such 
a  theme,  and  unexcelled  in  beauty, 
truth,  and  grandeur. 


*'  Oh,  thou,  whoae  chariot  roU'd  on  For- 
tune's wheel. 
Triumphant  Sylla!    thou,  who  didst 

subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  wouldit 

pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thine  own  wrongs,  or 

reap  the  dues 
Of  hoarded  vengeance,  till  thine  eagles 

flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia!    thou,  who  with 

thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates — Koman,  too. 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay 

down 
W  ith  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly 

crown — 

The  dictatorial  wreath,—- couldst  thou 

divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that 

which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal  1  and  that  so 

supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should 

thus  be  laidi 
Sho  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  ar- 
ray'd 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer — she  who 

veU'd 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and 

display 'd. 
Until  the  o'er-canopied  horizon  fail'd« 
Her  rushing  wings  1  Oh  !  she  who  was 

Almighty  hail'd ! 


tt 


Looking  back  a  little  in  our  file  of 
poets,  we  nnd  many  who  could  vivify 
dead  classic  subjects,  and  pour  them 
forth,  in  burning  veraea,  jpotent  over 
each  and  every  emotion  of  the  human 
heart.  Bear  vdtness,  amoncst  the 
foremost  and  the  mightiest,  Uie  au* 
gust  works  of  Dryden  and  of  Milton! 
The  ode  of  the  one  and  the  epic  of 
the  other  take  their  state  in  nn- 
dimmed  majesty  beside  the  most  re- 
splendent efforts  of  ancient  art  and 
of  the  world's  more  youthful  genius. 

Dryden  and  Milton,  however,  were 
men  of  profound  and  various  learn- 
ing, and  their  classic  enthusiasm,  and 
the  fruit  it  bore  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  lofty  enterprises  on  which  they 
entered,  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
wonderment  as  the  taste  which  led, 
and  the  powers  which  enabled,  Shak- 
speare and  Byron  to  deal  with  themes 
of  the  ancient  lore.  The  latter  two 
had  the  whole  poetry  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  story  within  their  grasp. 
It  is  open  to  any  man  who  can  reaid 
that  most  charming  storehouse  of 
high  thoughts,  noUe  deeds,  and  most 
exquisitely  amusing  naxratiycs— 'the 
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false  alike  with  the  tnie—  Sir  Tho- 
mas North*8  Phdarclu  The  former 
had  this  with  all  the  learning  to  boot. 
Mr.  Macaulay  in  this  point  of  view 
stands  between.  He  had  the  poetry 
of  the  classic  a^es,  so  abundantly 
thrown  forth  and  in  so  fascinating  a 
manner  by  the  writers  of  the  Eli- 
zabethan age,  clearly  before  his  mind, 
and  he  had  a  little  of  the  learning. 
Not  very  much,  however.  He  is  far 
l>chind  any  modem  scholar  of  repute, 
and  infimtely  removed  from  those 
scholars  of  the  age  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts,  under  whose  auspices  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  mstorians, 
philosopher^  orators,  poets  of  old, 
became  acclimated  in  England,  and 
were  the  familiar  themes  of  allusion 
in  all  literary  conversations  where- 
in ladies  and  gentlemen  took  part. 
He  has  handl^  the  dry  bones  of 
ancient  classic  literature,  but  he  has 
brought  away  with  him  little  but 
the  dust.  U!c  has  reconstructed  no 
skeleton  of  mammoth  or  behemoth, 
like  Niebuhr  or  Arnold,  from  the 
data  afibrded  to  him  in  the  bones 
and  fragments  of  bones  he  has  exa- 
mined. All  that  he  has  done  in 
vivif3dng  classical  subjects  he  might 
have  done  iust  as  well  without  ever 
having  stuiued  more  than  the  mere 
tasks  of  the  idle  school-boy.  Apply 
a  test  to  this.  Suppose  (and  no 
great  stretch  of  imagination  is  re- 
quired, for  Father  Front  of  ours 
would  do  that  to  which  we  are  about 
to  allude  in  half-an -hour's  fine  frenzy, 
after  removing  his  spectacles  to  let 
his  eye  roll  ununpeded  after  the  pre- 
scribed fashion  of  poets), — suppose, 
we  say,  any  of  these  Lay*  of  Macaulay 
turned  into  Greek  I  What  would 
they  be  P  Words — words — words ! 
And  very  indifferent  words  too  I  The 
sound  and  f\iiy  would  necessarily  be 
gone,  and  the  signification  in  the 
original  being  very  slight  and  widely 
spread,  like  liquid  manure  on  a  hun- 
gry field,  would,  in  the  Greek,  reek 
aymy  Into  nothing.  But  how  differ- 
ent would  it  be  with  passages  re- 
lating to  classic  story  from  Shak- 
speare,  or  Milton,  or  Dryden,  or 
liyron  I  Turn  these  into  what  lan- 
guage you  please,  and  the  idea^  and 
the  notions,  suggestive  of  trains  of 
conceptions  which  expound  and  adorn 
it,  must  still  remain.  Still  the  poetry 
— that  which  is  creative  in  mens 
minds — the   great  male  principle, 


must  remain ;  as  the  dioad  Supreme 
of  the  I'agan  world  was  still  the 
same  under  whatever  style  he  might 
be  addressed,  whatever  attire  he 
might  wear,  in  whatsoever  tongue  he 
might  be  adored.  The  same  may  1)c 
said  of  another  great  poet,  recently 
of  the  living — Percy  Shelley.  He 
vras,  perhaps,  the  first  of  all  trans- 
lators, not  alone  from  the  Greek,  but 
from  other  languages ;  as,  "  The 
Homeric  Hj-mn  to  Mercury,"  "  The 
Cyclops  of  Euripides,"  the  "  Scenes 
from  Calderon"  and  from  the  Faiist 
of  Goethe,  abundantly  testify.  He 
is  one  who,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  great  masters  of  our  tonj^ue, 
the  translators  of  the  Bil)le,  Shak- 
speare,  Bacon,  llaleigh,  Sjxinser,  Mil- 
ton, Dryden,  Bolingbroke,  and  IM- 
mund  Burke,  has  shewn  how  mar- 
vellously near,  in  copiousness,  in  ac- 
curacy', m  vigour,  and  pictorial  power, 
our  own  English  comes  to  the  mira- 
culous language  of  antiquity,  in  which 
Homer  yet  smgs  and  l>omosthencs 
still  speaks.  The  (irecian  soul  and 
fire  which  ins])ircd  those  translations 
of  Shelley  naturally  animated  him 
in  his  original  cfiusions  upon  classic 
subjects,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
though  they  wear  the  outwanl  garb 
of  the  other  great  language,  English, 
they  are  in  the  essence,  as  they  might 
l>e  made  in  the  clothing,  pure  Greek. 
Xot  in  the  letist  so  is  it  with  Alacau- 
lay.  "What  he  writes  is  plain,  im- 
practicable EnglLsh;  utterly  unavail- 
able, whatever  may  be  the  subject 
treated  of,  for  any  purpose  exce])ting 
that  to  which  it  was  originally  di- 
rected, or  for  any  auditory  save  that 
of  a  John-Bullish  one,  which  very 
willingly  lends  him  its  ears.  There 
is  nothing  of  deep  thought  in  Macau- 
lay's  lays  or  ballads ;  little,  if  indeed 
any  thing,  of  imagination.  Nothing 
lies  beneath  the  surface  of  the  rapid, 
dancing,  glittering  Hood  of  words; 
it  is  the  stream  which  the  thunder- 
shower  makes  in  the  l)ed  of  the 
mountain  rivulet ;  it  is  exciting  and 
beautiful  in  its  shouting  and  m  its 
bubblings  whilst  it  rushes  fonvanl, 
but  when  it  has  run  its  brief  course, 
the  depth  of  silence  swallows  un  its 
noise  and  tumult,  and  the  gallant 
l)earing  of  its  tnisei ; — it  is  no  more 
where  it  ran,  it  leaves  no  trace  lio- 
hind,  and  it  has  no  future  function 
to  iMirfonn.  The  power  of  Macaulay 
is  m  the  pomp  and  vigour  of  verbal 
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expression,  not  in  thought,  pr^ant 
with  trains  of  thought,  or  in  ima- 
ginations which    ena])lc  the   poetic 
reader  to  people  infinite  space  with 
rich  or  delicate  imaginations.    Cer- 
tainly his  epithets  are  fine  and  sug- 
gestive.   His  vocahulary  is  limited 
in  extent,  but  it  is  of  excellent  qua- 
lity, being  taken  ohieflv  from  the 
works  of  great  Elizabethan  writers. 
His  lines  are  in  themselves,  and,  as 
they  run,  fine,  sounding  lines,  but 
they  would  not  stand  the  test  so  judi- 
ciously applied  by  Horace  to  poetry, 
nreak  up  a  line  of  Macaulay's,  and 
you  will  ui  vain  seek   the   disjecta 
meinhra  poettJB,  We  have  said  enough 
to  shew  how  completely  localised  to 
England  and  Englishmen  must  be 
Macaulay*s   effusions,  wherever  he 
may  lay  the  scene,  and  however  he 
may  try  to  identify  himself  with  the 
})aTds  of  other  countries  and  of  other 
days.     Without    further    comment 
for  the  present,  we  pass  on  to  another 
lay,  the  first  in  the  vohmic,~the  lay 
of  *'  Horatius."    The  extract  we  are 
about  to  make  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  merest  schoolboy : — 

*'  Just  then  a  scout  camo  flying, 

AH  wild  with  haste  and  fear— 
'  To  arms !  to  arms  I  Sir  Consul ; 

Lars  Porsenna  is  here  !  * 
On  the  low  hills  to  westward 

The  consul  fixed  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 

Rise  fu^t  along  the  sky. 
And  nearer,  fast,  and  nearer, 

Dodi  tlie  red  whirlwind  come, 
And  louder  still,  and  still  more  loud, 
From  underneath  that  rolling  cloud, 
Is  heard  the  trumpet's  war-note  proud, 

I'he  trampling  and  the  hum. 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly, 

Now  through  the  gloom  appears, 
Far  to  left  and  far  to  right, 
In     broken     gleams     of     dark     blue 

Ught, 
The  long  array  of  belmeU  bright, 

The  long  array  of  spears ! 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly. 
Above  that  glimmering  line, 
Now  might  ye  see  the  banners 
Of  twelve  fair  cities  shine  ; 
liut  the  banner  of  proud  (Uusium 

Was  highest  of  them  all, 
'I'he  terror  of  the  Umbrian, 

The  terror  of  the  Gaul. 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly 

Now  might  the  burghers  know, 
l^y  port  and  vest,  by  horse  and  crwt, 

Kach  warlike  Lucunio. 
There  (Ulnius  of  Arretium 
Oa  his  fleet  roan  wag  seen  ; 


And  Astur  of  the  four-fold  lihield. 

Girt  with    the   brand  none   eke   may 

wield, 
Tolumnius  with  the  belt  of  gold. 
And  dark  Verbenna  from  the  hold 

13y  reedy  Thrasymene, 
Fast  by  the  royal  standard, 
O'erlooking  all  the  war, 
Lars  Porsenna  of  Clusium 

Sat  in  his  ivory  car  ; 
By  the  right  wheel  rode  Momilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
And  by  the  left  false  Sextus, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame. 
But  when  the  face  of  Sextus 
Was  seen  among  the  foes, 
-  A  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 
From  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 

But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed  ; 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses. 

And  shook  its  little  fiat. 
But  the  consul's  brow  was  sad, 

And  the  consuFs  speech  was  low ; 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall. 

And  darkljr  at  the  foe. 
'  Their  van  will  be  upon  us 

Before  the  bridge  goes  down ; 
And  if  they  once  may  win  die  bridge. 

What  hope  to  save  the  town  1  * 
Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  captain  of  the  gate  ; 
*  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 
Thau  facing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods ; 
And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest ; 
And  for  the  wife  who  nuitts 

His  baby  at  her  breett; 
And  for  the  holy  maldm* 

Who  feed  the  etennl  liOM, 
To  save  them  from  (■!■•  tettiB 

That  wrought  the  detd  of  llkame? 
Jlew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  CcASul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  insy ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  ■»#, 
WiU  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  straight  path  e  tlioaatnd 

May  well  be  stopped  bv  tbree.' 
'  Now    who    will    stand    on    either 
hand. 
And  keep  the  bridge  with  net* 
Then  out  s^M&ke  Spurius  Lartius  ; 

A  llamnian  ])roud  was  he : 
'  Lo !  1  will  stand  at  thy  riglit  hsnd 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 
And  out  spake  strong  Hermioius ; 
OfTitian  blood  was  he: 

*  1  will  abide  on  tliy  left  aide. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.* 

*  llorutius,'  qootii  the  consul, 

'  As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be.' 
And  straight  against  that  greet  array 
forth  went  the  dauntless  three. 
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For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 
Sjiared  neither  land  nor  gold, 

Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life. 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

The  phrase  in  this,  "  Sir  Consul,*' 
has  l)ecn  largely  held  up  to  ridicule  Ijy 
the  small  wits  "on  town,"  and  this  not 
undeservedly ;  it  has  the  sin  of  affec- 
tation about  it.  "O  Consul"  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  his 
verse  quite  as  well,  and  would  have 
iKen  classical  to  boot.  "  Sir  Consul," 
insteatl  of  raising  the  dignity  of  that 
ancient  magistrate,  was  calculated  only 
dfisorienter  old  llome  altogether.  A 
facetious  friend  of  ours  attempts  to 
account  for  this  signal  instance  of 
bad  taste  on  the  part  of  Mr.  !Macau- 
laj,  upon  the  supposition  that,  if  he 
wrote  "  O  Consul,  one  of  those  pro- 
voking misprints  might  take  place 
which  will  sometimes  occur  in  the 
best  -  regulated  printing-offices,  and 
his  innocent  line  be  transmuted  into 
the  dread,  rebellious  invocation, — 


t( 


To  arms,  to  arms,  O  Connell ! " 


We  suggested  to  the  critic,  that  our 
author  might  have  got  over  this 
difficulty  by  addressing  this  magis- 
trate by  his  proper  appellation 
J)ra3tor,  as  the  word  consul  (col- 
eague)  was  not  brought  into  use 
until  aiter  the  second  secession  of  the 
plebeians  to  Mount  Avcntine,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Decemvirs,  and  the 
revolution  u.  c.  of  305.  The  first  two 
consuls,  properly  speaking,  of  Roman 
history  were  L.  Valerius  and  ^1. 
Horatius ;  so  wc  shewed  triumphant- 
ly that  Macaulay  had  no  just  grounds 
for  his  squeamish  apprehensions. 
Our  fkiend  also  remarked  that  he 
thought  it  was  not  in  good  taste 
to  niake  Uoratius  Cocles,  his  hero,  a 
member  of  the  inferior  tribe,  while 
he  makes  his  two  companions  belong 
each  to  one  of  the  two  higher  tribes, 
the  Hamnenses  and  Titienscs,  from 
whom  the  senate  were  chosen. 
Niebuhr's  suggestion  of  giving  each 
tribe  a  representative  in  the  defence 
of  the  briuge  might  have  been  adop- 
ted, without  doing  a  poetical  injustice 
to  the  great  Horatian  house.  But 
we  merely  smiled  at  this  criticism. 
To  proceed,  however.  We  look  upon 
the  burst  of  feeling- on  the  apix?ar- 
ance  of  Sextus  as  finely  and  forcibly 
described ;  but  it  is  John  Bullish  : 
there  is  nothing  Roman  or  classical 


in"  it,  as  in  the  speech  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Iloratius,  and  still  more 
in  those  beautiful  and  noble  lines  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  the  Ro- 
man Gradivus  are  so  well  described 
and  brought  out  in  bold  relief  from 
the  contrast  presented  in  the  smooth 
flow  and  peaceful  images  suggested 
by  the  preceding  verses : — 

"  And  Venus  lovosthe  whispers 
Of  plighted  youth  and  maid 

In  April's  ivory  moonlight. 
Beneath  the  chestnut  shade." 

We  should  have  preferred  "sil- 
very" to  "  ivory ;"  the  sheen  of  ivory 
is  nil  too  cold,  and  dull,  and  hard, 
and  gives  you  no  notion  of  the  soft, 
subdued,  moist  gleams  of  moonlight, 
when  the 

"  Winds  are  breathing  low  and  the  stars 
shining  bright." 

"  Hut  thy  father  loves  the  clashing 

Of  brondsvrord  and  of  shield  : 
He  loves  to  drink  the.  steam  that  reeks 

From  the  fresh  batde-field  : 
He  smiles  a  smile  more  dreadful 

'i'hau  his  own  dreadful  frown, 
\V  hen  he  sees  the  thick  black  cloud  of 
smoke 

Go  up  from  the  conquered  town.' 


it 


Horace,  in  his  second  ode,  has  pur- 
sued the  same  course,  and  produced 
the  like  grand  effect.  We  look  upon 
it  as  a  matter  of  praise,  rather  than 
of  blame,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  should 
have  caught  a  suggestion  from  this, 
and  been  able  to  imitate  so  success- 
fully the  spirit  of  his  gireat  original. 
Horace  sings :  — 

*'  Sive  tu  mavis  Erycina  ridens, 
Quara  locus  circumvolat,  et  Cu])ido  : 
Sive  neglectum  genus,  et  nopotos, 

Respicis,  auctor. 

lieu  !  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo, 
Quein  juvat  clamor,  galea:que  loves, 
Acer  et  Mauri  peditis  cruentum 

Vultus  in  hostem." 

Homer's  oft- repeated  line  com- 
pletes the  picture  of  the  war-god :  — 

But  much  as  Mr.  Macaulay  may 
be  indebted  for  inspiration  and 
imagery  to  the  classic  writers,  and, 
as  he  acknowledges,  to  our  ancient 
ballad  poetry  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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he  is  under  larger  obligations  to  his 
former  self  as  a  ballaa-writer  than 
anybody  else.  The  peculiar  form  of 
expression,  and  style  of  thought, 
which,  however  adorned  as  they  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  to  constitute  their 
character  by  classical  and  historic 
allusions,  are  peculiarly  English  and 
Elizabethan.  Some  of  those  very 
expressions  that  have  been  laughed 
at  arc  such  as  Sir  Thomas  I^rth 
would  have  delighted  to  \ise.  But 
many  of  those  peculiarities  which 
form  a  charm  in  his  ballads,  when 
the  theme  is  England  or  English, 
turn  into  defects  when  the  theme  is 
an  antique  foreign  l^end.  The 
costume,  in  one  case  —  the  Ar- 
madoj  for  instance  —  is  perfect;  in 
the  other  it  is  incouCTuous  and  in- 
correct ;  and  the  rattle  of  the  metre 
assorts  ill  enough  with  our  notions 
of  the  stem,  grave,  iron  men  of 
Rome,  and  the  measure  of  the  Lays 
that  would  make  a  welcome  pulsa- 
tion on  their  car.  Strings  of  names, 
when  the  men  are  shadows,  and  the 
places,  for  the  most  part  no  better, 
and  when  they  are  even  not  so  have 
yet'  no  power  on  our  hearts,  are, 
however  soimding  they  may  be, 
things  of  little,  indeed,  no  interest; 
but  now  diflferent  it  is  when  all  their 
proper  names  are  big  with  associa- 
tions stretching  tlirough  the  realms 
of  history,  and  the  actual  and  visible 
present.  The  force  of  this  will  be 
observed  when  we  quote  a  stirring 
passage  in  Macaulay's  Armada : — 

"  Night  sank  upon  tlie  dusky  beach,  and 

on  the  purple  sea '; 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been, 

nor  e'er  ogain  shall  be. 
From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds  from 

Lynn  to  Milford  Bay, 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and 

busy  as  the  day ; 
For  swift  to  east,  and  swift  to  west,  the 

warning  radiance  spread ; 
High  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  it  shone-. 

it  shone  on  Beachy  Head. 
Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along 

the  southern  shore, 
Cape   beyond   ciipe,  in    endless   range, 

those  twinkling  points  of  fire ; 
The  fisher  left  his  skin  to  rock  on  Ta. 

mar's  glittering  waves,— 
The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war  from 

Mendip's  sunless  caves ; 
O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o*er  Cranboume*s 

oaks,  the  fiery  herald  flew  ; 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehenge, 

the  rangers  of  Beaulieu* 


Kight  shtrp  «id  quick  tb«  bdball  night 

rang  out  from  Bristol  town. 
And  era  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had 

met  on  Clifton  Down  ; 
The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  Gate  looked 

forth  into  the  night. 
And  saw  overhanging  lUclunond  Hill  the 

streak  of  biood-red  light. 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the 

death -Uke  silence  broke. 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry, 

the  royal  city  woke. 
At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the 

answering  fires; 
At  once  the  wild  alarm  clashed  from  all 

her  reeling  spires ; 
From  all  the  batteries    of  the    Tower 

r»a]ed  loud  the  voice  of  fear ; 
the  thousand  masts  of  Thames 

sent  back  a  louder  cheer ; 
And  from  the  farthest  wards  was  heard 

the  rush  of  hurrying  feet, 
And  the  broad  streams  of  flags  and  pikes 

dashed  down  each  roaring  street ; 
And  broader  still  became  the  blaze  and 

louder  stiU  the  din, 
As  fast  from  every  viUage  round  the 

horse  came  pouring  in : 
And  eastward  straight,  from  wild  Black* 

heath,  the  warlike  errand  went. 
And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the 

gallant  squires  of  Kent. 
Southward,  from  Surrey's  pleasant  hills, 

flew  those  bright  couriers  forth ; 
High    on   bleak   Hampstead's   swarthy 

moor  they  startM  for  the  north  ; 
And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untirMl 

they  bounded  stiU, 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang 

..tliey  sprang  from  hill  to  hiU, 
Till  the  proud  peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er 

Darwin's  rocky  doles. 
Till,  like  volcanoes,  flared  to  heaven  the 

stormy  hills  of  Wales, 
Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blase  on 

Malvern's  lonely  height. 
Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the 

Wrekin's  crest  of  light. 
Till  broad  end  fierce  the  star  came  forth 

on  Ely's  stately  fane, 
And  tower  and  hamlet  ran  in  arms  o'er 

all  the  boundless  plain, 
Till  Bel  voir 's  lordly  terrace  the  sign  to 

Lincoln  sent. 
And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o*er 

the  wide  vale  of  Trent, 
Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on 

G  aunt's  embattled  pile. 
And  the  red  glares  on  Skiddaw  round 

the  burghers  of  Carlisle." 

This  grand  muster-roll  of  places 
is  to  an  Englishman  what  IIomcr*s 
catalogue  of  the  ships  must  have 
been  to  an  ancient  Greek.  All  have 
their  associations  personal  or  historic. 
But  the  shadowy  names  of  Latin  and 
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£truscan  towns  and  villages,  whose 
Tcry  site  is  doubtful,  speak  in  no 
sort  to  the  feelings  of  any  livinj^ 
man.  The  hurraing^  too,  in  this 
ArftMdff,  and  the  Battle  of  Ivry,  is 
appropriate  enough  — 

•'  We  have  fought   with  our  swords, 
hurrah  ! " 

but  there  is  too  much  of  the  Cossack 
in  putting  it,  as  in  the  "  I^y  of  Ca- 
pys,"  80  prominently  and  so  fre- 
quently forward  in  a  lioinan  triumph, 

**  Heonis    d'orgeuil,    O  mon    coarsier 

fidele, 
Et  foule  aux  pieds  les  peuples  et  les 

rois." 

It  \vill  be  readily  perceived,  too, 
from  the  quotations  we  have  made, 
how  constantly  Macaulay  repeats 
the  nervous  phrases  and  fine  images 
which  shew  so  grandly  in  his  nrst 
ballads.  The  description  of  the 
•'  start  and  bound,"  witn  which  "  the 
royal  city  woke,"  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  Nothing  can  be  more 
))icturesque  than  the  line, — 

"  And  the  broad  stream  of  flags  and  pikes 
dashed  down  each  roaring  street" 

No  man  is  more  conscious  of  this 
than  Mr.  l^Iacaulay,  but  he  displays 
it  to  a  degree  which  wears  the  air  of 
poverty  of  invention,  or  of  pride - 
fulness.  Homer,;  in  the  rich  excess 
of  his  poetical  imagery  and  illustra- 
tion in  pictorial  words,  may  with  a 
placid  triumph  be  permitted  to  repeat 
again  the  same  passages,  as  though 
they  had  been  done  to  expound 
and  portray  such  and  such  a  subject, 
and  could  not  be  surpassed  even  by 
their  creator.  The  poet  saw  that 
they  were  good.  AViien,  however, 
he  reproduces  them,  it  is  in  the  en- 
tirety of  their  outward  form,  to  suit 
the  like  matter  to  that  whereon  they 
had  been  before  employetl.  Macau- 
lay,  on  the  contrary,  uses  the  essence, 
but  throws  a  thin  disguise  over  the 
form.  Thus,  al>ove,  we  have  "the 
roaring  streets ;"  and  in  the  Lays  we 
liave  the  "  shouting  streets,"  "  the 
bellowing  forum,"  "  the  roaring 
gate,"  and  so  on.  AVe  have  "  the 
thousand  masts  of  Thames,"  and 
"  Byrsa's  thousand  masts."  We  have 
"  loudly  and  more  loudly, "  and 
"  plainly  and  more  plainly,"  and 
**  nearer  and  more  near,"  as  con- 
stantly recurring  in  the  lAiys  as  the 
hurraoB  of  the  BaUads.     ]ji  short, 


there  is  a  vast  deal  of  reproduction 
of  that  which  was  originally  good 
for  the  once  in  the  place  in  which  it 
appeared,  but  which,  when  called 
into  use  again  and  again,  stamps  the 
writer  with  mannerism,  or  something 
worse.  In  the  "  Battle  of  the  Lake 
Regillus"  there  are  many  fine  pass- 
ages, though  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
something  heavier  tnan  the  other 
two  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The 
following  description  of  a  horse  run- 
ning aivay  after  the  death  of  his  rider 
is  tine,  though  evidently  suggested 
by- 
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Blood-shot  his  ejes,  his  nostril  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  on  his  head ; 
Housings  and  saddle  hJoody  red, 

Lord  Mannion's  steed  rushed  by." 

Still  we  repeat  the  description  is 
good,  though  Macaulay  seems  tu 
have  some  odd  notions  of  horseman- 
ship ;  for  he  talks  with  great  fervour 
of  men  riding  at  the  topmost  pace 
Avith  slack  rein  and  bloody  spur. 
We  suspect  a  canter  on  the  high- 
road has  been  the  highest  speed  with 
which  he  was  ever  personally  ac- 
quainted, and  that  he  is  not  conscious 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping 
a  horse  together  when  he  is  going 
the  pace : — 

*'  Fast,  fast,  with  heels  wild  spurning. 

The  dark  grey  charger  fled  ; 
lie  burst  through  ranks  of  fighting  men, 

lie  sprang  o'er  heaps  of  dead. 
His  bridle  far  outstreaming, 

His  flanks  all  hlood  and  foam, 
He  sought  the  southern  mountains,-. 

The  mountains  of  his  home. 
Tlie  pass  was  steep  and  rugged  ; 

The  wolves  they  howled  and  whined  ; 
But  he  ran  like  u  whirlwind  up  the  pass, 

And  left  the  wolves  behind. 
Through  many  a  starded  hamlet 

Thundered  his  flying  feet : 
Ho  rushed  through  the  gate  of  Tusculum, 

Ho  rushed  up  the  long  white  street. 
He  rushed  by  tower  and  temple. 

And  paused  not  from  his  race 
I'ill  lie  stood  before  his  master  s  door 

In  the  stately  market-place. 
And  straightway  round  him  gathered 

A  pale  and  trembling  crowd, 
And  when  they  knew  him,  cries  of  rage 

Broke  forth,  and  wailing  loud : 
And  women  rent  their  tresses 

For  their  great  prince's  fall ; 
And  old  men  girt  on  their  old  swords 

And  went  to  man  the  wall." 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  character 
of  those  Lays^  and  propose,  in  the 
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first  instance,  to  compare  them  with 
wliat  those  lost  iMys  were  of  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  treated.  We  pre- 
fer Dr.  Arnold's  account,  however, 
of  the  probable  literature  of  ancient 
llome,  and  shall  quote  it  according- 
ly:- 

**  Tlie  end  of  the  reign  of  the  last  king 
of  Rome  falls  less  than  twenty  years 
hefore  the  hatde  of  Maratiion.    The  ago 
(.f  the  Greek  heroic  poetry  was  long 
since  past;  the  evils  of  Uie  iron  age,  of 
that  inii)Prfect  civilisaation,  when  legal 
oppression  has  succeeded  to  the   mere 
violence  of  the  plunderer  and  the  con- 
cjueror,  had  been   bewailed  by  Hesiod 
tliree  centuries  earlier;    Theoginis  had 
mourned  over  the  sinking  importance  of 
noble  birth  and  the  growing  inBuence  of 
richos;   the  old  aristocracies  had  been 
overthrown  by  single  tyrants,  and  these 
again  had  every  where   yieldetl   to  the 
power  of  aristocracies  under  a  mitigated 
form,  which,  in  some  instances,  admitted 
a  mixture  of  popular  freedom.  AIcibus  and 
Sappho  had  been  dead  for  more  than  half 
a  century  ;  Simonides  was  in  the  vigour 
of  life;  and  prose  history  had  already 
been  attempted  by  llecatasus  of  Miletus. 
Of  the  works  of  these  last,  indeed,  only 
fragments  have  descended  to  us;    but 
their  entire  writings,  together  with  those 
of  many  other  earlier  poets,  scattered  up 
and  down  through  a  period  of  more  than 
200  years,  existed  till  the  general  wreck 
of  ancient  literature,  and  furnished  abun- 
dant monuments  of  the  vigour  of  the 
Greek  mind,  long  before  the  period  when 
history  began  faithfully   to  record  par- 
ticular events.    But  of  the  Roman  mind 
under  the  kings,  Cicero  knew  no  more 
than  we  do.     He  had  seen  no  works  of 
that  period,  whether  of  historians  or  of 
poets ;  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a 
single  individual  whose  genius  had  made 
it  famous,  and  had  preserved  its  memory 
together  with  his  own.    A  certain  num- 
ber of  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings,  and 
preserved,  whether  on  tables  of  wood  or 
brass  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  the  collection 
of   the  jurist    Papirices,   were    almost 
the  sole  monuments  which  could  illus- 
trate the  spirit  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Roman  people.    But  even  those,  to  judge 
from  the  few  extracts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  must  have  been  modernised 
in    their    language;     for    the    Latin  of 
a  law  ascribed  to  Servius  TuUius  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  not  more  ancient 
in  iis  forms  than  that  of  the  fifth  century 
of  Rome,  whereas  the  few  genuine  monu- 
ments of  the  earliest  times,  the  hymns 
of  the  Salii  and  of  the  brotherhood  of 
husbandry,  Fratres  Arvales,  recjuired  to 
be  interpreted  to  the  Romans  of  Cicero's 
time  like  a  foreign  language ;  and  of  the 


hymn  of  the   Fratres   A  rnlei  « 

ourselves  judge,  for   it  has  beeu 

dentally  preserved  to  our  days, » 

meaning  of  nearly  half  of  it  is  onl 

guessed  at.      This   agrees    with 

Tolybius  says  of  the   language 

treaty    between    Rome    and    C« 

concluded  in  the  first  year  of  th 

monwealth  ;  it  wtw  so  unlike  tb 

of  his  own  time,  the  end  of  the  si: 

beginning  of   the    seventh    cen 

Rome,  that  even  those  who  und 

it  best  found  some  things  in  it 

with  their    best    attention,  thej 

scarcely  explain.     Thus,  ultbougt 

were  undoubtedly  made  and  sua] 

times  of  the  kings,  at  funerals  and  a 

in  commemoration  of  the  worthy 

of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans ; 

though  some  of  the  actual  storie 

kings  may,  perhaps,  have  com< 

from  this  source,  yet  it  does  not 

that  they  were  ever  written,  ai 

they  were  altered  from  one  genei 

another,  nor  can  any  one   tell  t 

time  they  attained  to  their  presen 

Traces  of  a  period,  much  later  tl 

of  the  kings,  may  be  discerned  ii 

and  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  i\ 

opinion  of  Niebubr,  who  thinks 

we  now  have  tbem  they  are  not 

than  the  restoration  of  the  city  « 

invasion  of  the  Gauls.     If  this 

there  rests  a  veil  not  to  be  remo 

only  on  the  pardcular   history 

early  Romans,  but  on    that   wl 

should  much  mote  desire  to  kn 

which,  in  the  case  of  Greece, 

forth  in  such  full  light,  the  nat 

power    of  their    genius  ;    whil 

thought,  what  they  bated  and  wl 

loved.     Yet  although  the  legend 

early  Roman  storjr  are  neither  h 

nor  yet  co-eval  with  the  subiecl 

they  celebrate,  still  their    fam 

great,  and  their  beauty  and  int 

surpassing,  that  it  would  be  oi 

able  to  sacrifice  them  altogethe; 

spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  fjMJt,  an< 

elude  them  from  the  place  whi 

have  60  long  held  in  Roman 

Nor  shall  1  complain  of  reader! 

pass  over    with  indifference   tl 

tempts  of  mine  to  put  together  i 

gre  fragments  of  our  knowledgf 

present  them  with    an  outline 

times  of  the  kings,  at  once  im 

and   without    spirit;    while    tli 

with  interest  the  immortal  stor 

fall   of  Tarquinus,  and   the  wi 

Porsenna  and  the  Latins,  as  it  1 

handed  down  to  us  in  the  rich  c 

of  the  old  heroic  Lays  of  Rome.* 

All  this   is  very  beautiiV 

pressed  by  Arnold.    Would 

that  with  his  great  induatry,  i 

appreciation  of  the  value  of  e 
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had  l)een  spared  to  complete  the 
rk  he  coniinenccd !  We  are  deeply 
ebted  to  him  for  marshalling  some 
3  dreams,  all  of  the  olden  time,  and 
icring  them  to  our  notice  through 
:  gate  of  horn.  But,  after  all,  to 
at  does  it  come  ?  Thev  arc  still 
ams — thin  dreams.  All  that  we 
Uy  know  of  ancient  liome,  with 
exception  of  one  public  document 
!8er\'€iL  by  Polybius,  is  comprised 
a  very  few  words  written  by  Ta- 
18, — "  Urbem  Romam  ^  principio 
;e8  habuere."  Of  a  certainty,  we 
[>w  no  more,  than  that  the  kings 
Rome  had  a  large  and  wide  as- 
idancy,  and  that  by  the  results  of 
•opular  convulsion,  followed  by  a 
il  war,  the  whole  frame  of  the  em- 
s  was  as  completely  broken  to 
DCS  as  by  striking  out  with  your 
you  might  shiver  a  globe  of  glass, 
itory  presents  no  example  of  so 
er  a  destruction  of  every  thing 
taining  to  a  people,  in  eveir  pos- 
:e  respect,  as  that  which  followed 


upon  the  Etruscan  invasion,  first;  and, 
secondly,  the  crashing  conquest  of 
liome  by  the  Gauls.  All  before  that 
date  is  mere,  mere  fable ;  and  it  is  not 
indigenous,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  seems 
to  think.  But,  probably,  we  will  take 
up  the  subject  at  another  time,  mak- 
ing Mr.  Macaulay*s  fancies  the  theme 
for  writing  in  good  earnest  al)out  an- 
cient Rome. 

But  terminating  thus  abruptly  for 
the  present,  let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. No  man  has  a  higher  appre- 
ciation than  the  writer  of  the  above 
article  of  Macaulay *s  enthusiasm  and 
genius,  or  a  more  buoyant  delight 
in  his  nervous  versification.  Ifis 
BaUads  long  ago,  when  we  first  saw 
them,  we  got  by  heart  at  a  burst; 
and  it  is  no  small  portion  of  his  Lays 
which  recurs  to  us  at  idle  moments, 
to  make  unbidden  music  in  our  cars, 
and  usurp  our  memory.  From  the 
very  deptns  of  our  heart,  Macaulay, 
we  cheer  you  on  your  lofty  way. 


TUE  KINGDOM  OF  THOUGHT. 


BT  CHABLES  SWAIN. 


Oh  !  the  Kingdom  of  Thought  hath  its  rivers  of  beauty, 

Where  Fame  speeds  her  barque  free  from  rocks  and  defiles. 
Noble  hills  there  arise,  and  the  highest  is  Duty  ; 

But  the  best  scenes  of  Thought  arc  its  beautiful  isles. 
One  crown'd  by  a  grove,  where  a  temple  immortal 

To  Shakspeare,  that  wonder  of  mind  is  begun ; 
Where  Ariel,  the  gifted,  attends  at  the  portal, 

WhoBe  gates  shine  afar  like  the  gates  of  the  sun ; 
Tluore  names  beam  around  that  are  honour*d  in  story. 

Old  relics  of  bards  in  those  classic  domains ; 
Oh,  the  kio^om  of  Thought  hath  its  rivers  of  glory, 

And  vast  is  the  empire  where  Genius  reigns ! 

There,  bower'd  among  roses,  the  Sylphs  and  the  Graces 

Wake  music  from  lutes  that  the  angels  have  tuned ; 
There,  known  by  the  laurels  that  shadow'd  their  faces, 

The  Muses  of  old  with  man^s  spirit  communed ! 
Leaf,  colour,  and  light,  their  enchantment  revealing, 

Appeal  in  a  language  to  poetry  known ; 
For  ^ich  2ea/ hath  its  music,— ^ach  ray  hath  its  feeling, — 

And  Eloquence  breathes  in  those  hws — all  its  own! 
Then  give  me  a  name  that  is  honoured  in  story. 

Take  station,  and  fortune,  and- all  that  remains, — 
If  Tm  heir  to  that  land  with  its  rivers  of  glory, 

A  son  of  that  empire  where  Genius  reigns ! 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  GEORGE  FITZ-BOODLE. 


IK>ROTH£A. 


The  reason  why  my  IVIemoirs  have 
not  been  continued  with  that  regu- 
larity which,  I  believe,  is  considered 
requisite  by  professional  persons,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  success  of  their 
work,  is  a  very  simple  one — I  have 
been  otherwise  engaged ;  and  as  I  do 
not  care  one  straw  ^vnether  the  pub- 
lic do  or  do  not  like  my  speculations 
(heartily  pitying,  and  at  the  same  time 
despising,  those  poor  devils  who  write 
under  different  circumstances) — as 
I  say,  I  was  in  Scotland  shooting 
grouse  for  some  time  past,  coming 
home  deucedly  tired  of  evenings, 
which  I  devoted  to  a  cigar  and  a 
glass  of  toddy,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public. 
I  baggccL  1114  brace  of  grouse  in 
sixty  days,  besides  dancing  in  ki]t 
before  her  !M — ^y  at  Bl — ^r  Ath — ^1. 
By  the  way,  when  Mr.  F — ^x  M — ^le 
gives  away  caimgorums,  he  may  as 
well  say  whose  property  they  are. 
I  lent  the  man  the  very  stone  out  of 
a  snuff-mull  with  which  Charles 
Edward  complimented  my  great- 
great-aunt.  Flora  MacWhirter. 

The  worthy  publisher  sent  me 
down  his  Magazmc  to  Dunkeld  (a 
good  deal  of  it  will  be  found  in 
wadding  over  the  moors,  and  per- 
haps in  the  birds  which  I  sent  him), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  despatched 
some  critiques,  both  epistolary  and 
newspaperacious,  upon  the  ionner 
chapter  of  my  IMemoirs.  The  most 
indignant  of  the  manuscript  critiques 
came  from  a  member  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion.  And  what  do  you  think 
is  the  opinion  of  this  Lion  of  Jndah  ? 
Simply  that  (icorge  Savage  Fitz- 
Boodle  is  a  false  name,  assumed  by 
some  coward,  whose  intention  it  is 
to  insult  the  Jewish  religion!  lie 
says  that  my  history  of  the  Lowe 
family  is  a  dastardly  attack  upon  the 
people!  How  is  it  sol*  If  I  say 
that  an  individual  Christian  is  a  rogue, 
do  I  impugn  the  professors  of  the 
whole  Christian  religion?  Can  my 
Hebrew  critic  say  that  a  Hebrew 
banker  never  cheated  in  matters  of 
exchange,  or  that  a  Hebrew  was 
never  guilty  of  a  roguery  ?  If  so, 
what  was  the  gold-dust  robbery,  and 
why  is  Ikey  Solomons  at  Botany 


Bay  ?  No ;  the  Lion  of  Jadah  may 
be  a  good  lion,  but  he  is  a  denoedly 
bad  arguer, — nay,  he  is  a  bad  lion, 
he  roars  before  he  is  hurt.  Be  calm, 
thou  red-maned  desert-roarer,  the 
arrows  of  Fitz-Boodlc  have  no  poison 
at  their  tip,  and  are  shot  only  in 

I  never  wished  to  attack  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  far  from  it,  I  have  three 
bills  now  out;  nor  is  he  right  in 
saying  that  I  have  made  a  dastardly 
statement,  which  I  have  given  under 
a  false  name ;  just  the  contrary,  my 
name  is,  as  every  body  knows,  my 
real  name, — ^it  is  the  statement  whico 
is  false,  and  I  confess  there  is  not 
one  word  of  truth  in  it— I  never 
knew,  to  my  knowledge,  any  Hirsch 
or  Luwe  in  my  life;  I  never  was 
with  Minna  Luwe;  the  adventores 
never  did  occur  at  Bonn.  Is  my 
friend  now  satisfied?  Let  him  re- 
member, in  the  first  place,  that  the 
tale  is  relate  of  indi\'iduals,  and  not 
of  his  people  at  large ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  statement  is 
not  true.  If  that  won*t  satisfy  him, 
what  will?  Kabbi,  let  us  part  in 
peace!  Neither  thee  nor  thy  like 
would  George  Fitz-Boodle  ever  will- 
ingly harm — neither  thee  nor  any 
bearded  nor  unbearded  man.  if 
there  be  no  worse  rogues  in  Jcwiy, 
the  people  is  more  lucky  Uian  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  the  &et  is  good 
to  be  known. 

And  now  for  the  seeond  obiections. 
These  arc  mainly  of  one  kind — most 
of  the  journalists,  from  whose  works 
pleasing  extracts  have  been  made, 
concurring  in  stating,  that  the  last 
paper,  wmoh  the  Hebrew  thought 
so  dangerous,  was,  what  is  worse  still, 
exceedmffly  stupid. 

This  m^^ing  unanimity  of  sen- 
timent at  first  annoyed  me  a  good 
deal,  for  I  was  pained  to  think  that 
success  so  soon  bred  envy,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Bntish  press 
could  not  bear  to  see  an  amateur 
enter  the  lists  with  them,  and  carry 
off  laurels  for  which  they  had  been 
striving  long  years  in  vain.  Is  there 
no  honesty  left  in  the  world,  I 
thought?  And  the  thought  gave 
me  extreme  pain,  for,  though  (as  in 
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the  Ilebrew  case  above  mentioned)  I 
love  occasionally  to  disport  with  the 
follies  and  expose  the  vices  of  indi- 
viduals, to  attribute  envy  to  a  whole 
class  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  one 
whose  feelings  are  more  than  ordi- 
narily benevolent  and  pure. 

An  idea  here  struck  me.  I  said 
to  myself, "  Fitz-Boodle !  perhaps  the 
paper  is  stupid,  and  the  critics  are 
right."  I  read  the  paper:  I  found 
that  it  was  abominably  stupid,  and, 
as  I  fell  asleep  over  it,  an  momensc 
repose  and  caun  came  over  my  mind, 
and  I  woke  reconciled  with  human 
nature. 

Let  authors  consider  this  above 
fact  well,  and  draw  their  profit  from 
it.  I  have  met  with  many  men, 
who,  like  myself^  fancy  themselves 
the  victims  of  a  conspiracy — mar- 
tyrs ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  the  world 
and  the  critics  of  nowadays  arc  ge- 
nerally riffht ;  thi^  praise  too  much 
perhaps,  mey  puff  a  small  reputation 
mto  a  huge  one,  but  they  do  not 
neglect  much  that  is  good;  and,  if 
literary  centlemen  would  but  bear 
this  truth  in  mind,  what  a  deal  of 
pain  and  trouble  might  they  spare 
themselves!  There  would  be  no 
despair,  ill-humour,  no  quarrelling 
with  your  fellow-creatures,  nor  jaun- 
diced moody  looks  upon  nature  and 
the  world.  Instead  of  crying  the 
world  is  wicked — all  men  are  bad, 
is  it  not  wiser,  my  brethren,  to  say, 
"  I  am  an  ass  ?"  let  me  be  content  to 
know  that,  nor  anathematise  universal 
mankind  for  not  believing  in  me.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  no  natural  man 
can  see  the  length  of  his  own  ears ;  it 
is  only  the  glaS — the  reflection  that 
shews  them  to  him.  Let  the  critics 
be  our  glass,  I  am  content  to  believe 
that  they  are  pretty  honest,  that  they 
are  not  actuated  by  personal  motives 
of  hatred  in  falling  foul  of  me  and 
others;  and  this  being  premised,  I 
resume  the  narration  of  my  adven- 
tures. If  this  chanter  don*t  please 
them,  they  must,  inoced,  be  very  hard 
to  amuse. 

Beyond  sparring  and  cricket,  I  do 
not  recollect  I  learned  any  thin^ 
useful  at  Slaughter  House  School, 
where  I  was  educated  (according  to 
an  old  family  tradition,  which  sends 
particular  generations  of  gentlemen 
to  particuliu'  schools  in  the  Kingdom ; 
and  such  is  the  force  of  habi^  that, 

though  I  hate  Uie  place,  I  shall  send 


my  own  son  thither  too,  should  I 
marry  any  day).  I  say  I  learned 
little  that  was  useful  at  Slaughter 
House,  and  nothing  that  was  orna- 
mental. I  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  learning  to  dance  as  of 
leammg  to  climb  cninmeys.  Up  to 
the  age  of  seventeen,  as  I  have  shewn, 
I  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  female 
race,  and  when  age  brought  with  it 
warmer  and  juster  sentiments,  where 
^vas  I? — I  could  no  more  dance  nor 
prattle  to  a  young  girl  than  a  young 
bear  could.  I  have  seen  the  ugliest, 
little,  low-bred  wretches,  carrying 
off  young  and  lovely  creatures,  twirl- 
ing with  them  in  waltzes,  whispering 
between  their  glossv  curls  in  quad- 
rilles, simpering,  vnth  perfect  equa- 
nimity, and  cutting  pas  in  that  abo- 
minable cavalier  scul,  until  my  soul 
grew  sick  with  fury.  In  a  word,  I 
determined  to  learn  to  dance. 

But  such  things  arc  hard  to  be 
acquired  late  in  life,  when  the  bones 
and  the  habits  of  a  man  arc  formed. 
Look  at  a  man  in  a  hunting  field 
who  has  not  been  taught  to  ride  as 
a  boy.  All  the  pluck  and  courage 
in  the  world  will  not  make  the  man 
of  him  that  I  am,  or  as  any  man  who 
has  had  the  advantages  of  early  edu- 
cation in  the  field. 

In  the  same  way  "with  dancing. 
Though  I  went  to  work  \ni\i  im- 
mense energy,  both  in  Brewer  Street, 
Golden  Square  (with  an  advertising 
fellow),  and  afterwards  with  old 
Coidon  at  Paris,  I  never  was  able  to 
be  east/  in  dancing ;  and  though  little 
Coulon  instructed  me  in  a  smile,  it 
was  a  cursed  forced  one,  that  looked 
like  the  grin  of  a  person  in  extreme 
agony.  1  once  caught  sight  of  it  in 
a  glass,  and  have  hardly  ever  smiled 
since. 

IMost  yoimg  men  about  London 
have  gone  through  that  strange  se- 
cret ordeal  of  the  dancing-school.  I 
am  given  to  understand,  that  young 
snobs  from  attorneys'  offices,  banks, 
^ops,  and  the  like,  make  not  the 
least  mystery  of  their  proceedings  in 
the  saltatory  line,  but  trip  ^ily, 
with  pumps  in  hand,  to  some  dancing 
place  about  Soho,  waltz  and  quad- 
rille it  with  Miss  Greengrocer  or 
Miss  Butcher,  and  fancy  they  have 
had  rather  a  pleasant  evening.  There 
is  one  house  in  Dover  Street,  where, 
behind  a  dirty  curtain,  such  figures 

may  be  seen  hopping  every  night,  to 
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a  perpetual  fiddling;  and  I  liavo 
sUkkI  sometimes  Avondcring  in  the 
street,  with  about  six  blackguard  lioys 
wondering  too,  at  the  Ktrange  con- 
tortions of  the  figures  iuniping  up 
and  down  to  the  niystenous  squeak- 
ing of  the  kit.  Have  they  no  shame 
ves gem?  are  such  degrading  initia- 
tions to  1)e  held  in  public  ?  No, 
the  snob  mav,  but  the  man  of  refined 
mind  never  can  sulimit  to  shew  him- 
self in  public  labouring  at  the  ap- 
prenticeship of  this  most  absurd  art. 
It  is  owing,  perha]^  to  this  modesty, 
and  the  fact  that  I  Jiad  no  sisters  at 
home,  that  I  have  never  thoroughly 
l>een  able  to  dance;  for  thougli  I 
always  arrive  at  the  end  of  a  qua- 
drille (and  thank  Heaven  for  it  too!) 
and  though,  I  believe,  I  make  no  mis- 
take in  particular,  yet  I  solenmly 
confess  1  have  never  been  able 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  mys- 
teries of  it,  or  wliat  1  have  Inien 
aliout  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  dance.  1  always  look  at  the 
lady  opposite,  and  do  as  she  does; 
if  nhe  did  not  know  how  to  dance, 
^mr  hazard^  it  would  be  all  up ;  but 
if  they  can't  do  any  thing  else,  women 
can  dance,  let  us  give  them  that 
praise  at  least. 

in  r^ndon,  then,  for  a  considerable 
time,  1  used  to  get  uj)  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  jiass  an  hour 
alone  with  ^Mr.  Wilkmson,  of  the 
1'lieatres  Koyal,  in  Grolden  Sijuare ; — 
an  hour  alone.  It  was  "  one,  two, 
three ;  one,  two,  three — now  jump  — 
right  loot  more  out,  Mr.  Smith ;  and 
if  you  conM^  try  and  look  a  little 
more  cheerful ;  your  partner,  sir, 
would  like  you  hall  the  better." 
"Wilkinson  called  me  Smith,  for  the 
fact  is,  I  did  not  tell  him  my  real 
name,  nor  (thank  Heaven !)  docs  he 
know  it  to  this  day. 

1  never  breathed  a  word  of  my 
doings  to  any  soul  among  my  friends ; 
once  a  i^ick  of  them  met  me  in  the 
strange  neighbourhood,  when,  T  am 
iisliamcil  to  say,  1  muttered  something 
about  a  *'  little  IVench  milliner,"  and 
walked  off,  looking  as  knowing  as  1 
could. 

In  Paris,  two  Cambridge  men  and 
myself,  who  hajipened  to  be  staying 
at  a  boarding-house  together,  agreed 
to  go  to  (/oulon,  a  little  creature  of 
four  feet  high  with  a  pig- tail.  His 
room  was  hung  round  with  glasses. 
lie  mode  us  take  off  our  coats,  aud 


dance  each  before  a  irror;  ouek 
was  standinc  before  ^ayii^oili 
kit — the  sigut  of  ;  aiiUe  nailer  ai 
the  pupil  was  so  aupi  mAj  ridiediii^ 
that  1  burst  into  a  yell  of  langlrtBi 
which  so  otfcnded  the  old  iiiaii,tti 
he  walked  away  abruptly,  and  bqai 
me  not  to  repeat  mj  viati.  Norii 
1.  1  was  just  getting  into  walbag 
then,  but  determined  to  drop  nihai 
and  content  mjrself  with  quadiifi^ 
for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

This  was  all  very  well  in  FnaR 
and  England ;  but  m  Giennaay,vtal 
was  1  to  do?  "What  did  Hernkidi 
when  Ompbalc  captivated  himfWlM 
did  Hinaldo  do  when  Annida  fiai 
\k\von  him  her  twinkling  eyea  ?  Nifi 
to  cut  all  historical  instances  flihait,1i[ 
going  at  once  to  the  earliest,  what  a 
Adam  do  when  Eve  tempt^  him? 
he  yielded  and  l)ccanie  her  8]ave,aBd 
so  1  do  heartily  tnist  cveiy  honctf 
man  will  yield  until  the  end  of  tke 
world — he  has  no  heart  who  will  not 
When  1  was  in  (.Termany,  I  say,  I  be- 
gan to  learn  to  7t^Uz,  The  reader 
from  this  Avill  no  doubt  cxpeet,  that 
some  new  love-adventures  befell  me— 
nor  will  his  gentle  heart  be  dia^ 
pointed.  Two  deep  and  tremendbns 
incidents  occurred  which  shall  be 
tified  on  the  ])resent  occasion. 

The  reader,  perha])s, 
the  brief  appearance  of  his  Ilighnai 
the  Duke  of  Kalbsbraten  Puni^iemi- 

chel,  at  li House,  in   the   fint 

part  of  my  Memoirs,  at  that  unlocky 
ueriodof  my  life  when  the  Duke  was 
led  to  remark  the  (nlour  about  my 
clothes,  which  lost  me  the  hand  of 
Mary  JSIacalister.    After  the  upshot 
of  the  affair  with  jNIinna  Luwe,  (I 
cannot  say  but  that  for  a  time  I  was 
dreadfully  cut  up  by  her  l)ehaviour), 
I  somehow  foun(f  myself  in  his  Ili^h- 
ness's  territories,  of  which   anyboc^ 
may  read  a  description  in  the  aU 
mantich   de    Gotka.     His   Highnesses 
father,  as  is  well    known,   married 
Emilia  Kunegunda  Tliomasina  C'liar- 
leria    Emanuela    J^misu    (icoiginu, 
rrinccBS  of  Saxe-rum])emicliei,  and 
a  cousui  of  his  Highness  the  Duke. 
Thus    the    two    nrincipalitit-s    were 
united  under  one  nappy  sovereign  in 
the  iKirson  of  Philibcrt  Sigisnmnd 
Emanuel  Maria,  the  reigning  1  )uke, 
who  has  received  from  his  country 
((m  account  of  the  celebrated  puui]) 
which  he  erected  in  the  market-placL> 
of  Kalbsbraten)  the  wdl-xncritcu  ap- 
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pcllation  of  the  Magnificent.  The 
allegory  which  the  statues  round 
alM)ut  the  pump  represent,  is  of  a 
very  mysterious  and  complicated 
sort.  Miner\'a  is  observed  leading 
up  Ceres  to  a  river  god,  who  has  his 
arms  round  the  neck  of  Pomona; 
while  Mars  (in  a  full-bottomed  wig) 
is  driven  away  by  Peace,  under 
whose  mantle  two  lovely  children  re- 
presenting the  Duke's  two  provinces, 
repose.  The  celebrated  Speck  is,  as 
need  scarcely  be  said,  the  author  of 
this  x)iece;  and  of  other  magnificent 
edifices  in  the  Residenz,  such  as  the 
guard-room,  the  skittle-hall  QOross- 
herzogUch  Kalbsbraten  pumpemick^ 
ellsch  schkiUelspiel  scud),  &c.,  and  the 
superb  sentry-boxes  before  the  grand- 
ducal  palace.  He  is  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  ancient  KartoiFel  order, 
as,  indeed,  is  almost  every  one  else  in 
his  llighness's  dominions. 

The  town  of  Kalbsbraten  contains 
a  x)opulation  of  two  thousand  inha- 
bitants, and  a  palace  which  would 
accommodate  about  six  times  that 
number,  llic  principality  sends  three 
and  a  half  men  to  tne  German  Con- 
federation, who  are  commanded  by 
a  general  (excellency),  two  major- 
generals,  and  sixty-four  ofHcers  of 
lower  grades;  all  noble,  all  knights 
of  the  order,  and  almost  all  cham- 
Ix^rlains  to  his  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke.  An  excellent  band  of  eighty 
performers  is  the  admiration  of  tlie 
surrounding  country,  and  leads  the 
grand-ducal  troops  to  battle  in  time 
of  war.  Only  three  of  the  contingent 
of  soldiers  returned  from  the  battle 
of  AVaterloo,  where  they  won  much 
lionour;  the  remainder  was  cut  to 
pieces  on  that  glorious  day. 

There  is  a  chamber  of  representa- 
tives (which,  however,  nothing  can 
induce  to  sit),  home  and  foreign 
ministers,  residents  from  neighbour- 
ing courts,  law  presidents,  town  coun- 
cils, &c.,  all  the  adjuncts  of  a  big  or 
little  govcnmicnt.  The  court  has 
its  chamberlains  and  marshals,  the 
Grand  Duchess  her  noble  ladies  in 
waiting  and  blushing  maids  of  ho- 
nour. Thou  wert  one,  Dorothea ! 
Dost  remember  the  poor  young  Eng- 
lander  ?  AVc  parted  in  anger ;  but  I 
think  —  I  think  thou  hast  not  for- 
gotten him. 

Hie  way  in  which  I  have  Dorothea 
von  Speck  present  to  my  mind  is 
this  —  not  as  I  first  saw  licr  in  the 


garden,  for  her  hair  was  in  bandeaux 
then,  and  a  large  Txighorn  hat,  with 
a  deep  riband,  covered  half  her  fair 
face, — not  in  a  morning-dress,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  none  of  the  newest 
nor  the  best  made — but  as  1  saw  her 
afterwards  at  a  ball  at  the  pleasant, 
splendid  little  court,  where  she  moved 
the  most  Ixiautiful  of  the  beauties  of 
Kalbsbraten.  The  grand  saloon  of 
the  palace  is  lighted  —  the  Grand 
Duke  and  his  officers,  the  Duchess 
and  her  ladies,  have  passed  through. 

I,  in  my  uniform  of  the ^th,  and 

ajiumbcr  of  young  fellows  (who  arc 
evidently  admiring  my  legs  and  en- 
V3dng  my  distingtii  appearance),  are 
waiting  round  the  entrance -door, 
where  a  huge  Ilcyduke  is  standing, 
and  announcing  the  titles  of  the 
guests  as  they  arrive. 

"  Herb  OitERjioF  und  iiau  Inspek- 
TOE  VON  Speck!"  shouts  the  Ilcy- 
duke; and  the  little  ins|)ector  comes 
in.  His  ladv  is  on  his  arm — huge,  in 
towering  plumes,  and  her  favourite 
costume  of  light  blue.  Fair  women 
always  dress  in  light  blue  or  light 
green ;  and  Frau  von  Speck  is  very 
fair  and  stout. 

But  who  comes  behind  her  ?  Lieber 
Himmel !  It  is  Dorothea !  Did  earth, 
among  all  the  flowers  which  have 
sprung  from  its  l)Osom,  produce  ever 
one  more  beautiful  ?  She  was  none 
of  your  heavenly  beauties,  1  tell  you. 
She  had  nothing  etherial  about  her. 
No,  sir ;  she  was  of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  must  have  weighed  ten  stone  four 
or  five,  if  she  weigficd  an  ounce.  She 
had  none  of  your  Chinese  feet,  nor 
waspy,  unhealthy  waists,  which  those 
may  admire  who  will.  No;  Dora's 
foot  was  a  good  stout  one ;  you  could 
see  her  ankle  (if  her  robe  was  short 
enough)  without  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope; and  that  envious,  little,  sour, 
skinny  Amalia  von  Mangel wurzel, 
used  to  hold  up  her  four  fingers,  an(l 
say  (the  two  girls  were  most  intimate 
fnends,  of  course),  "  Dear  Doro- 
thea's vaist  is  so  much  dicker  as  dis ;" 
and  so  1  have  no  doubt  it  was. 

But  what  then  ?  Goethe  sings  in 
one  of  his  divine  epigrams : — 

"  Epicures  vaunting  tbeir  taste,  entitle  me 

vulgar  and  savage. 
Give  tbem  their  Brussels-sprouts,  but  1 

am  contented  with  cabbage." 

,  'J  hate  your  little  women,  that  is 
when  I  am  iu  love  with  a  tall  one ; 
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and  who  would  iiot  have  loved  Doro- 
tlica  Y 

Fuiicy  hcr,thciijf  voii  ])kii9c,al>out 
five  feet  four  indiL's  hi;rii — fancy  her 
ill  the  family  colour  of  li^ht  hnie,  a 
little  Kcarf  covering  the  most  brilliant 
Hhouldcrs  in  the  world ;  and  a  pair  of 
dovu8  clinging  close  round  an  arm 
that  may,  ])crhaTM,  \k  somewhat  too 
large  now,  hut  that  Juno  might  have 
envied^  then.  Af\cr  the  fashion  of 
young  ladies  on  the  continent,  she 
wears  no  jewels  or  gimcracks,  her  only 
ornament  is  a  wreath  of  vine-leaves  in 
her  hair,  with  little  clusters  of  artifi- 
cial grapes.  Down  <m  her  shoulders 
falls  the  brown  hair,  in  rich  liberal 
chistcrs ;  all  that  health,  and  good-hu- 
mour, and  lnsiuty,can  do  for  her  face, 
kind  Nature  has  done  for  hers.  Her 
eyes  are  frank,  sparkling,  and  kind. 
As  for  her  cheeks,  what  paint-box  or 
dictionary  contains  pigments  or  words 
to  describe  tlieir  red  ?  They  say  she 
opens  her  mouth  and  smiles  always 
to  shew  the  dimples  in  her  cheeks. 
J*sha!  she  smiles  because  she  is  happy, 
and  kind,  and  good-humoured,  and  not 
because  her  teeth  are  little  |)earls. 

All  the  young  fellows  crowd  up 
to  ask  her  to  dance,  and  taking  from 
her  waist  a  little  mother-ol-pearl 
remembrancer,  she  notes  them  down. 
Old  Schnabcl  for  the  Polonaise; 
Klingenspohr,  first  waltz;  llaarbart, 
second  waltz;  Count  llompieper 
(the  Danish  envoy),  third;  and  so 
on.  I  have  said  why  /  could  not 
ask  her  to  waltz,  and  turned  away 
with  a  pang,  and  played  ecarte  witu 
Colonel  TrumpenpacK  all  night. 

In  thus  introducing  this  lovely 
creature  in  her  ball-costume,  I  have 
been  somewhat  premature,  and  hsid 
Ixjst  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  my  aaiuaintancc  with  her. 

Dorothea,  then,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  8j)eck  before  men- 
tioned. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  names 
in  Germany,  where  her  father's  and 
mother's  houses,  those  of  Speck  and 
l']yer,  are  loved  wherever  they  arc 
known.  Unlike  his  ^^-arlike  progeni- 
tor, Ix>rcnzo  Von  Speck,  Dorothea's 
father  had  early  sne>\ni   himself  a 

Eassiouate  admirer  of  art ;  had  quitted 
ome  to  study  architecture  in  Italy, 
and  had  become  celebrated  througn^ 
out  Europe,  and  Ober  Ilof  architekt, 
and  Kunstundbau  iuspektor  of  the 
united  principalities.  They  arc  but 
four  mues  >viae,  and  bi6  genius  lias 


conflcqueBtly  bat  liitk  mom  ti] 
AVhat  art  can  do,  hfrnercr,  be 
The  palaoc  is  ftcqnently  vUk 
uudcr  his  eyes ;  the  tneatre , 
occasionally ;  the  noUe  twhliel 
ings  erected,  of  which  I  mn  i 
made  mention. 

Siimrting  with  peeoIIeclMi  i 
^funia,  I  had  come  to  Kalbrinla 
scarce  knowing  whither  I  weot;  d 
having,  in  about  ten  minuto,  b 
the  curiosities  of  the  place  (I  £di 
care  to  see  the  king's  palaoe,  I 
chairs  and  tables  have  no  great  cfai 
for  me),  I  had  oidcied  nonai  i 
wanted  to  get  on  I  cared  not  iHikb 
w  hen  Fate  threw  Dorothea  in  i 
way.  1  was  yawning  back  to  ! 
hotel  through  the  palaoc-gudei 
\'alet-de-placc  at  my  side,  irba 
saw  a  young  lady  seated  under  a  1 
rciuling  a  novel,  her  iniiwm^y  qq 
s:uue  bench  (a  fat  woman  in  B 
blue)  knitting  a  stocking,  and  i 
otiicers,  choked  in  their  stays,  v 
^'arious  orders  on  their  spinach* 
loured  coats,  standing  by  in  1 
attitudes — the  one  was 


fat- lady- in -blue's    little   dog; 
other  was  twirling  bis    own  m 
stache,  which  was  already  as  nea 
as  ])ossible  curled  into  his  own  ey 

1  don't  know  how  it  is,  hut  1 1 
to  sec  men,  evidently  intimate  v 
nice-look in;^  ^vomen,  and  on  g 
tenns  with  themselves.  The 
somethiii;^  annoying  in  tlicir  cui 
complacency — their  evident  sunsh 
hapi)iiicss.  I've  no  woman  to  mi 
sunshine  for  mv;  and  yet  my  heart  t 
me,  that  not  one,  but  several  si 
suns,  would  do  good  to  my  system 

"  Who  are  those  pert-looki 
officers,''  says  f,  peevishly,  to  t 
guide,  "  who  are  talking  to  th< 
vulgar* looking  women  ?" 

"  The  big  one,  witli  the  ei>aule 
is  Major  von   Schnal>cl ;  the   liti 
one,  with  the  pale  face,  Ls  Stieicl  v< 
Klingenspohr. 
I    ' "  And  the  big  1)1  uc  woman?" 

"  The  Grand-ducal  I'umjKTnich 
lian- court- arch itectrcss  and  Vpu 
Palace-and-building-insi)ectres.s,  \  ( 
SjKick,  born  V.  Eyer,'*  replied  tl 
guide.  "  Your  well-born  bonot 
has  seen  the  pump  in  the  markc 
place ;  that  is  the  work  of  the  gre 
Von  »Si)eck." 

"  And  yonder  young  person  ?" 

"  ]Mr.  Court-architect's  daughtej 
the  FraUlcin  Dorothea,'' 
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Dorothea  looked  up  from  her 
^uaovel  here,  and  turned  her  face  to- 
^ii^urds  the  stranger  who  was  passing, 
^K6d  then  blushing  turned  it  down 
l^affain.  Schnabel  looked  at  me  with 
a  Bcowl,  Klingenspohr  with  a  simper, 
^tfte  dog  with  a  yelp,  the  fat  lady 
2  in  hlue  just  gave  one  glance,  and 
Jieemed,    I     tnought,    rather    well 

*  pleased.  "  Silence,  Lischen !"  said  she 
1^  to  the  dog.  "  Go  on,  darling  Doro- 
J  thea,**  she  added,  to  her  daughter, 

*  who  continued  her  novel. 

J  Her  voice  was  a  little  tremulous, 
but  very  low  and  rich.  For  some 
■  reason  or  other,  on  getting  back  to 
i  the  inn,  I  countermanded  the  horses, 
i  and  said  I  would  stay  for  the  night. 
I  I  not  only  staid  that  night,  but 
many,  many  afterwards,  and  as  for 
the  manner  in  which  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Speck  family,  why 
it  was  a  good  joke  against  me  at 
the  time,  and  I  did  not  like  then 
to  have  it  known,  but  now  it  may 
as  well  come  out  at  once.  Speck, 
as  every  body  knows,  lives  in  the 
market-place,  opposite  his  grand 
work  of  art,  the  town- pump,  or 
fountain.  I  bought  a  large  sheet 
of  paper,  and  having  a  knack  at 
drawing,  sat  down,  witn  the  greatest 
gravity,  before  the  pump,  and 
sketched  it  for  several  hours.  I 
knew  it  would  bring  out  old  Speck 
to  see.  At  first  he  contented  him- 
self by  flattening  his  nose  against  the 
window-glasses  of  his  study,  and 
looking  what  the  Englander  was 
about.  Then  he  put  on  his  grey 
cap  with  the  huge  green  shade,  and 
sauntered  to  the  door :  then  he 
walked  round  me,  and  formed  one 
of  a  band  of  street-idlers  who  were 
looking  on :  then  at  last  he  could 
restrain  hJiMrif  no  more,  but  pull- 
ing off  his  ^p,  with  a  low  bow, 
began  to  discourse  upon  arts  and 
architecture  in  particular. 

"  It  is  curious,"  says  he,  "  that 
you  have  taken  the  same  view  of 
which  a  print  has  been  engraved." 

"  That  is  extraordinary,"  says  I, 
(though  it  wasn't,  for  I  had  traced 
my  drawing  at  a  window  off  the 
very  print  in  question.)  I  added 
that  I  was,  like  all  the  world,  im- 
mensely struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  edifice;  heard  of  it  at  Rome, 
where  it  was  considered  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  celebrated  foun 
VOL.  xxyn.  ho.  clvh. 


tains  of  that  capital  of  the  fine  arts ; 
finally,  that  if,  perhaps,  the  cele- 
brated fountain  of  Aldgate  in  Ix)n- 
don  might  compare  with  it,  Kalbs- 
braten  building,  except  in  that  case, 
was  incomparable. 

This  speech  1  addressed  in  French, 
of  which  the  worthy  Hof-architekt 
understood  somewhat,  and  continuing 
to  reply  in  German,  our  conversation 
grew  pretty  close.  It  is  singular 
that  I  can  talk  to  a  man,  and  pay 
him  compliments  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  whereas,  to  a  woman,  I  at 
once  lose  all  self-possession,  and  have 
never  said  a  pretty  thing  in  my  life. 

My  operations  on  old  SpecK  were 
so  conducted,  that  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  had  elicited  from  him  an 
invitation  to  go  over  the  town  with 
him,  and  see  its  architectural  beau- 
ties. So  we  walked  through  the 
huge  half-furnished  chambei's  of  the 
palace,  we  panted  up  the  copper 
pinnacle  of  the  church-tower,  we 
went  to  see  the  Museum  and  Gym- 
nasium, and  coming  back  into  the 
market-j3lace  again,  what  could  the 
Hof-architekt  do  but  offer  me  a  glass 
of  wine  and  a  seat  in  his  house? 
He  introduced  me  to  his  gattin,  his 
Leocadia  (the  fat  woman  in  blue), 
"  as  a  young  world-observer,  and 
worthy  art-fnend,  a  young  scion  of 
British  Adel,  who  had  come  to  re- 
fresh himself  at  the  urquellece  of  his 
race,  and  see  his  brethren  of  the 
great  family  of  Herrman." 

1  saw  instantly  that  the  old  fellow 
was  of  a  romantic  turn,  from  this 
rhodomontade  to  his  lady:  nor  w^s 
she  a  whit  less  so ;  nor  was  Dorothea 
less  sentimental  than  her  mamma. 
She  knew  every  thing  regarding  the 
literature  of  Albion,  as  she  was 
pleased  to  call  it ;  and  asked  me  news 
of  all  the  famous  writers  there.  I 
told  her  that  Miss  Edgeworth  was 
one  of  the  loveliest  young  beauties 
at  our  court;  I  described  to  her 
Lady  Morgan,  herself  as  beautiful 
as  the  wild  Irish  girl  she  drew ;  I 
promised  to  give  her  a  signature  of 
Mrs.  Hemans  (which  I  wrote  for 
her  that  very  evening) ;  and  described 
a  fox  -  hunt,  at  which  I  had  seen 
Thomas  Moore  and  Samuel  Rogers, 
Esquires;  and  a  boxing-match,  in 
which  the  athletic  author  of  Pelham 
was  pitched  against  the  hardy  moun- 
tain-bard, Wordsworth,  lou  see 
my  education  was  not  neglected,  for 
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though  I  have  never  read  the  works 
of  the  above-named  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, yet  I  knew  their  names  well 
enough. 

Time  passed  away. — I,  perhaps,  was 
never  so  brilliant  in  conversation  as 
when  excited  by  the  Assmaushaiiser 
and  the  brilliant  eyes  of  Dorothea 
that  day.  She  and  her  parents  had 
dined  at  their  usual  heathen  hour; 
but  I  was,  I  don  t  care  to  own  it,  so 
smitten,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  mv 
life,  I  did  not  even  miss  the  meal, 
and  talked  on  until  six  o*clock,  when 
tea  was  serv^ed.  Madame  Speck  said 
they  always  drunk  it ;  and  so  placing 
a  tea-spoonful  of  bohea  in  a  cal- 
dron of  water,  she  placidly  handed 
out  this  decoction,  which  we  took 
with  cakes  and  sartines.  I  leave  you 
to  imagine  how  disgusted  Klingen- 
spohr  and  Schnabel  looked  when 
tney  stepped  in  as  usual  that  evening 
to  make  their  party  of  whist  with 
the  Speck  family  !  Down  they  were 
obliged  to  sit — ^and  the  lovely  Doro- 
thea, for  that  night,  declined  to  play 
altogether,  and — sat  on  the  sofa  by 
me. 

What  we  talked  about,  who  shall 
tell?  I  would  not,  for  my  part, 
break  the  secret  of  one  of  those  de- 
licious conversations,  of  which  I  and 
every  man  in  his  time  have  held  so 
many.  You  begin,  very  probably, 
about  the  weather — His  a  common 
subject,  but    what    sentiments    the 

genius  of  Love  can  fling  into  it !  I 
ave  often,  for  my  part,  said  to  the 
girl  of  my  heart  for  the  time  being, 
"  It 's  a  hne  day,*'  or,  "  It 's  a  rainy 
morning ! "  in  a  way  that  has  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes.  Something  beats 
in  your  heart,  and  twangle !  a  corre- 
sponding string  thrills  and  echoes  in 
in  hers.  You  offer  her  any  thing — 
her  knitting-needles,  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter — what  causes  the  gratefid 
blush  with  which  she  accepts  the  one 
or  the  other  ?  Why  she  sees  your 
heart  handed  over  to  her  upon  the 
needles,  and  the  bread  and  butter 
is  to  her  a  sandwich  with  love  inside 
it.  If  you  say  to  your  grandmother, 
"  Ma'am,  it's  a  fine  day,  or  what  not, 
she  would  have  no  other  meaning 
than  their  outward  and  visible  view, 
but  say  so  to  the  girl  you  love,  and 
she  understands  a  thousand  mystic 
meanings  in  them.  Thus  in  a  word, 
though  Dorothea  and  I  did  not,  pro- 
bably, on  the  first  night  of  our  meet- 


ing, talk  of  anything  more  than  the 
weather,  or  trumps,  or  some  sub- 
jects which,  to  such  listeners  as 
Schnabel  andKlin^enspohr  andothera, 
might  appear  quite  ordinary,  yet  to 
us  they  had  a  different  signification, 
of  which  Love  alone  held  the  key. 

Without  further  ado  then,  after 
the  occurrences  of  that  evening,  I 
determined  on  sta^dng  at  Kalbsbraten, 
and  presenting  my  card  the  next  day 
to  the  Ilof- Marshall  requesting  to 
have  the  honour  of  being  presented 
to  his  highness  the  prince,  at  one  of 
whose  court  -  balls  my  Dorothea  ap- 
peared as  I  have  described  her. 

It  was  summer  when  I  first  arrived 
at  Kalbsbraten.  The  little  court 
was  removed  to  Siegmundslust,  his 
highness's  country-seat:  no  balls 
were  taking  place,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, I  held  my  own  with  Doro- 
tnea  pretty  well.  I  treated  her  ad- 
mirer Lieutenant  Klingenspohr  with 
perfect  scorn,  had  a  manifest  ad- 
vantage over  Major  Schnabel,  and 
used  somehow  to  meet  the  fair  one 
every  day  walking  in  company  with 
her  mamma  in  the  palace  garden,  or 
sitting  under  the  acacias,  with  Belotte 
in  her  mother's  lap,  and  the  favourite 
romance  beside  her.  Dear,  dear  Doro- 
thea !  w^hat  a  number  of  novels  she 
must  have  read  in  her  time  I  She  con- 
fesses to  me  that  she  had  been  in  love 
with  Uncas,  ^ith  Saint  Preux,  with 
Ivanhoe,  and  with  hosts  of  German 
heroes  of  romance ;  and  when  I  asked 
her,  if  she,  whose  heart  was  so  tender 
towards  imaginary  youths,  had  never 
had  a  preference  for  any  one  of  her 
living  adorers,  she  only  looked, 
and  blushed,  and  sighed,  and  said 
nothing. 

You  sec  I  had  got  on  as  well  as 
man  could  do,  untu  the  confounded 
court  season  and  the  balls  began,  and 
then — why,  then  came  my  usual 
luck. 

Waltzing  is  a  part  of  a  German 
girl's  life.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  which,  I  doubt  not,  she 
entertains  for  me,  for  I  never  put  the 
matter  of  marriage  directly  to  her — 
Dorothea  could  not  go  to  balls  and 
not  waltz.  It  was  madness  to  me  to 
see  her  whirling  round  the  room 
with  ofiicers,  attaches^  prim  little 
chamberlains  with  gold  keys  and  em- 
broidered coats,  her  hair  floating  in 
the  wind,  her  hand  reposing  unon 
the  abominable  little  danoer*s  epaiuety 
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W  her  good-humoured  ikoe  lighted  up 
^  with  still  greater  satisfaction.  I  saw 
'*  that  I  must  learn  to  waltz  too,  and 

Stook  my  measures  accordingly. 
The  leader  of  the  hallet  at  the 
■I  Kalbshraten  theatre  in  my  time  was 
^  Springbock,  from  Vienna.  He  had 
i>  been  a  regular  Zephyr  once,  *twas 
n  8a^,  in  his  younger  days;  and 
i  though  now  fifteen  stone  weight,  I 
i  can,  helas!  recommend  him  con- 
f  Bcientiously  as  a  master ;  and  deter- 
ll  mined  to  take  some  lessons  from  him 
1  in  the  art  which  I  had  neglected  so 
I  foolishly  in  early  life. 
I  It  may  be  said,  without  vanity, 

that  I  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  in  the 
course  of  half-a-dozen  lessons  I  had 
arrived  at  very  considerable  agility 
in  the  waltzing  line,  and  could  twirl 
round  the  room  with  him  at  such  a 
pace  as  made  the  old  gentleman  pant 
again,  and  hardly  left  him  breath 
enough  to  puff  out  a  compliment  to 
his  pupil.     I  may  say,   that  in  a 
single  week    I    became    an    expert 
waltzer;  but  as  1  wished  when  I 
came  out  publicly  in  that  character, 
to  be  quite  sure  of  myself,  and  as  I 
had  hitherto  practised  not  >vith  a 
lady,  but  with  a  very  fat  old  man,  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  bring  a 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  to  perfect 
me,  and  accordinjjly,  at  my  eighth 
lesson,  Madame  Springbock  herself 
came  to  the  dancing-room,  and  the 
old  Zephyr  performed  on  the  violin. 
If  any  man  ventures    the    least 
sneer  with  regard  to  this  lady,  or 
dares  to  insinuate  any  thing  disre- 
spectful to  her  or  myself,  I  say  at 
once,  that  he  is  an  impudent  calum- 
niator.   Madame  Springbock  is  old 
enough  to  be  my  grandmother,  and 
as  ugly  a  woman  as  I  ever  saw ;  but 
though  old,  she  was  passionnie  pour 
la  darute^  and  not  ha>4ng  (on  account, 
doubtless,  of  her   age  and  unpre- 
possessing appearance)  many  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  in  her  favourite 
pastime,  made  up  for  lost  time  by 
unmense  activity  whenever  she  could 
get  a  partner.    In  vain,  at  the  end 
of  the  hour,  would  Springbock  ex- 
claim, "Amalia,  my  souFs  blessing, 
the  time  is  up!"    "Play  on,  dear 
Alphonso!*'  would  the  old  lady  ex- 
claim,   whisking    me    round:    and 
though  I  had  not  the  least  pleasure 
in  such  a  homely  partner,  yet  for  the 
sake  of  perfecting  myself,  I  waltzed 


and  waltzed  with  her,  until  we  were 
both  half  dead  with  fatigue. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  could 
waltz  as  well  as  any  man  in  Ger- 
many. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks  there 
was  a  grand  ball  at  court  in  honour 
of  H.  H.  the  Prince  of  Dummerland 
and  his  princess,  and  then  I  deter- 
mined I  would  come  out  in  public. 
I  dressed  myself  with  unusual  care 
and  splendour.  My  hair  was  curled 
and  mv  moustache  dyed  to  a  nicety ; 
and  of  the  four  hundred  gentlemcB 
present,  if  the  girls  of  Kalbshraten 
did  select  one  who  wore  an  English 
hussar  uniform,  why  should  I  dis- 
guise the  fact  ?  In  spite  of  my  si- 
lence, the  news  had  somehow  got 
abroad,  as  news  will  in  such  small 
towns, —  Herr  von  Fitz- Boodle  was 
coming  out  in  a  waltz  that  evening. 
His  highness  the  duke  even  made  an 
allusion  to  the  circumstance.  When 
on  this  eventful  night,  I  went,  as 
usual,  and  made  him  my  bow  in  the 
presentation,  "  Vous^  Morisieur^* 
said  he,  "  vous  qui  etes  sijeune,  devez 
aimer  la  danse''  I  blushed  as  red  as 
my  trousers,  and  bowing,  went  away. 

I  stepped  up  to  Dorothea.  Heavens  I 
how  beautiful  she  looked !  and  how 
archly  she  smiled,  as,  with  a  thump- 
ing heart,  1  asked  her  hand  for  a 
waltz!  She  took  out  her  little 
mother-  of-pear  1  dancing  -  book — she 
wrote  down  my  name  with  her 
pencil  —  we  were  engaged  for  the 
fourth  waltz,  and  till  then  I  left  her 
to  other  partners. 

Who  says  that  his  first  waltz  is 
not  a  nervous  moment?  I  vow  I 
was  more  excited  than  by  any  duel 
I  ever  fought.  I  would  not  dance 
any  centre -danse  or  galop.  I  re- 
peatedly went  to  the  buffet  and  got 
glasses  of  punch  (dear  simple  Ger- 
many !  'tis  with  rum-punch  and  egg- 
flip  thy  children  strengthen  them- 
selves for  the  dance !)  —  J  went  into 
the  ball-room  and  looked  —  the 
couples  bounded  before  me,  the  music 
clashed  and  rung  in  my  ears  —  all 
was  fiery,  feverish,  indistinct.  The 
gleaming  white  columns,  the  polished 
oaken  floors  in  which  the  innumer- 
able tapers  were  reflected  —  all  to- 
gether swam  before  my  eyes,  and  I 
was  in  a  pitch  of  madness  almost 
when  the  fourth  waltz  at  length 
came.    "  Will  you  dance  vnth  your 
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9U3ord  on  f"  said  the  sweetest  voice  in 
the  world.  I  blushed,  and  stammered, 
and  trembled,  as  I  laid  down  that 
weapon  and  my  cap,  and  hark !  the 
music  begun ! 

Oh,  how  my  hand  trembled  as  I 
placed  it  round  the  waist  of  Doro- 
thea! With  my  left  hand  1  took 
her  right  —  did  she  squeeze  it  ?  I 
think  she  did  —  to  this  day  I  think 
she  did.  Away  we  went ;  we  tripped 
over  the  polished  oak  floor  like  two 
young  fairies.  ^^  Courage,  monsieur,''^ 
said  she,  with  her  sweet  smile ;  then 
it  was  "  Tres  hien,  monsieur;'"  then  I 
heard  the  voices  humming  and  buzz- 
ing about.  "  //  danse  bten,  VAn- 
gUdsT  ^''Mafoi,  out,'*  says  another. 
On  we  went,  twirling  and  twisting, 
and  tummg  and  whirling;  couple 
after  couple  dropped  panting  off. 
Little  KiingensjKmr  himself  was 
obliged  to  give  m.  All  eyes  were 
upon  us — we  were  going  round  alone. 
rk)rothea    was     almost    exhausted, 

when 

*  *  *  * 

I  have  been  sitting  for  two  hours 
since  I  marked  the  asterisks,  think- 
ing— ^thinking.  I  have  committed 
crimes  in  my  life — ^who  hasn't  ?  But 
talk  of  remorse,  what  remorse  is 
there  like  tfiat  which  rushes  up  in 
a  flood  to  my  brain  sometimes  when 
I  am  alone,  and  causes  me  to  blush 
when  Fm  a-bed  in  the  dark  ? 


I  fell,  sir,  on  that  infernal  slippery 
floor.  Down  we  came  like  shot ;  we 
rolled  over  and  over  in  the  midst  of 
the  ball-room,  the  music  going  ten 
miles  an  hour,  800  pair  of  eyes  fixed 
upon  us,  a  cursed  shriek  of  laughter 
bursting  out  from  all  sides.  Heavens ! 
how  clear  1  heard  it,  as  we  went  on 
rolling  and  rolling !  "  My  child  I  my 
Dorothea!"  shrieked  out  Madame 
Speck,  rushing  forward,  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  breath  to  do  so, 
Dorothea  of  course  screamed  too, 
then  she  fainted,  then  she  was 
disentangled  from  out  my  spurs, 
and  borne  off  by  a  bevy  of  tittering 
women.  "  Clumsy  brute ! "  said  Ma- 
dame Speck,  turning  her  fat  back 
upon  me.  I  remained  upon  my 
seant,  wild,  ghastly,  looking  about. 
It  was  all  up  with  me  —  I  Knew  it 
was.  I  wished  I  could  have  died 
there,  and  I  wish  so  stilL 

Klingenspohr  married  her,  that  is 
the  long  and  short ;  but  before  that 
event  I  placed  a  sabre-cut  across  the 
young  scoundreFs  nose,  which  de- 
stroyed his  beauty  for  ever. 

O  Dorothea!  you  can't  forgiye 
me  —  you  oughtn't  to  forgive  me; 
but  I  love  you  madly  still. 

My  next  flame  was  Ottilia;  but 
let  us  keep  her  for  another  number, 
my  feelings  overpower  me  at  present 

G.  F.  B. 
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INTERNAL  SYSTEM  OP  UANAGEMENT— NARROW  ESCAPE  OF   THE   ALCESTE— OPERATIONS 

ON  THE  COABIS  OP  CORSICA   AND  ITALY. 


Thh  tide  of  public  events  ran  at 
this  period  with  so  strong  and  steady 
a  current,  that  in  striving  to  keep 
pace  with  it  we  have  found  ourselves 
incapacitated  from  saying  a  word  as 
to  the  system  of  internal  discipline, 
according  to  which  Captain  Maxwell 
conduct^  the  affairs  of  his  own  ship. 
It  seems  to  have  united,  in  a  very  happy 
manner,  firmness  with  moderation,  a 
Tigorous  enibrcement  of  their  peculiar 
duties  on  all  ranks  with  a  generous 
regard  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
men.  To  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  Captain  Maxwell,  as  has 
been  stated  already,  entertained  a 
strong  aversion;  nevertheless,  as  he 
was  not  influenced,  either  by  the 
love  of  popularity  or  by  that  maud- 
lin sensibility  which  is  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  justice  and  rigour,  he 
overcame  his  own  feelings  as  often  as 
the  necessity  was  pressed  upon  him, 
and  compelled  those  to  do  their  duty 
on  whom  a  higher  and  a  better  motive 
seemed  to  have  no  influence.  The 
following  letter,  addressed  to  Lord 
CoUingwood,  and  bearing  date  30th 
of  October,  1809,  seeniB  to  place  his 
views,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  in 
a  conspicuous  point  of  view  : — 

•*  My  Lord, —  Being  under  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  troubling  your 
Lordship  with  a  request  for  a  court- 
jnartitf .  to  try  a  prisoner  charged  with 
•u  offence  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  that 
detcribed  in  my  accompanying  letter,  I 
fetA  myself  bound,  as  captain  of  the  ship, 
to  assure  you,  that  the  government  of  tlie 
Alc-este  is  carried  on  u|)on  a  system  which 
is  neither  violent  nor  rigorous,  nor  such 
as  by  any  perversion  of  language  can  be 
described  as  severe. 

"  Ever  since  I  have  been  intrusted 
with  so  important  a  charge  as  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  his  majesty's  ships,  it  has 
been  my  practice,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
prevent,  by  wholesome  regulations,  the 
commission  of  crime,  so  as  to  super- 
sede  the  necessity  of  much  punishment, 
which  I  regard  as  no  proof  of  a  good 
state  of  discipline,  but  the  reverse.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  we  do  nut  all  think 
alike  on  this  subject  -,  and  some  of  my 
officers  (no  punishment  of  any  descrip. 
tioo  being  lefl  to  their  discretion)  con. 


ceive  that  they  best  perform  their  duty 
by  making  frequent  complaints  of  the 
people.  Accordingly,  1  found,  to  my 
regret,  when  the  enemy's  ships  came  out 
on  the  21st,  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  twenty- one  names  on  the  black- 
list for  various  offences.  I  did  not  take 
any  notice  of  the  circumstance  for  awhile: 
but  by  and  by  when  tliree  or  four  of  their 
frigates  chased  us,  and  approached  so 
near  as  to  render  an  action  more  than 
probable,  1  thought  the  opportunity  a 
good  one  for  clearing  off  my  list  by  a 
little  admonition,  and,  if  possible,  by  a 
general  pardon.  Only  one  man  was 
punished.  The  last  I  had  to  examine 
was  Robert  Chubb,  and  him  also  I  was 
just  going  to  forgive,  when  he  thought 
proper  to  look,  and  speak,  and  act,  in  a 
manner  so  insolent,  as  entirely  to  pre- 
vent my  carrying  this  intention  into 
effect,  more  particularly  as  we  were  then 
in  the  presence  of  nn  enemy,  when  an 
officer's  authority,  however  tempered  by 
mildness,  must  be  firm  as  adamant. 

**  My  shi])'s  company .  my  Lord,  though 
one  of  the  weakest,  I  will  be  bold  to  say, 
that  ever  attempted  to  navigate  a  frigate 
of  this  class,  are  quiet,  orderly,  and,  in 
every  respect,  well  behaved.  We  have 
only  five  men  in  the  ship,  besides  the 
petty  officers,  who  know  any  thing  of  a 
seaman's  duty.  We  are  sixty  short,  and 
of  the  numl>er  on  board  thirty-seven  are 
foreigners.  But,  thunk  God,  we  have 
all  a  little  zeal,  and  do  our  best,  and  will 
be  able,  I  hope,  at  all  times  to  perform 
any  service  with  which  your  Lordship 
may  be  pleased  to  intrust  us." 

Of  the  happy  effects  produced  by 
this  method  of  government,  and  the 
excellent  spirit  which  prevailed  among 
both  oflicers  and  men,  many  instances 
might  be  given ;  but  we  content  our- 
selves with  the  following,  wherein  the 
willingness  of  the  crew,  and  the  de- 
cision and  forethought  of  the  com- 
mander, are  alike  conspicuous.  It 
happened,  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1809,  the  Britisn  frigate 
Proserpine  had  been  taken  by  the 
enemy,  under  circumstances  not,  per- 
haps, extraordinary,  but  exceedingly 
mortifying  to  those  on  board.  Like 
the  Alccste,  she  formed  one  of  the 
in-shore  squadron,  and  having  been 
observed  by  the  enemy  at  anchor 
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just  before  night-fall,  they  sent  out, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  a  very 
superior  force,  and  contrived  to 
spread  their  meshes  so  completely 
round  her,  that  she  was  forced,  on 
the  return  of  light,  to  surrender. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
French  were  in  the  frequent  habit  of 
trying  a  similar  stratagem  against 
other  of  the  look-out  vessels,  and 
once  the  escape  which  the  Alceste 
made  was  marvellous.  She  had  been 
reconnoitring,  and  was  close  off  the 
harbour's  mouth,  when,  at  sunset, 
the  breeze  suddenly  fell.  A  dead  calm 
followed,  which  endured  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  relieved 
only  at  intervals  by  what  seamen 
calf  a  cat's-paw;  that  is  to  say,  by  a 
puff  or  breath  of  air  which  would 
last  for,  perhaps,  three  minutes,  and 
then  lull  agam.  Such  a  position 
could  not  but  be  felt  to  involve  the 
good  ship  and  her  company  in  seri- 
ous dangers,  and  many  anu  anxious 
were  the  looks  which  were  cast  up 
into  the  sky  and  over  the  indolent 
canvass.  But  the  cat's-paws  coming 
with  greater  frequency  as  the  night 
advanced,  and  the  ship's  head  l)eing 
kept  steadily  towards  the  offing,  an- 
xiety gradually  gave  way  to  assur- 
ance, and  assurance  produced  its  cus- 
tomary results.  The  people  turned 
in,  and  the  charge  of  the  ship  de- 
volved, as  it  usually  does  in  like 
cases,  upon  the  watch. 

Captain  ^laxwell  had  retired  to 
his  cot,  and  w^as  asleep,  when  the 
officer  of  the  watch  came  to  him 
about  two  in  the  morning,  ^ith  a 
report  that  a  noise  had  been  heard 
in  the  distance,  of  which  the  look- 
out men  could  make  nothing,  but 
which  sounded  to  him  like  cheering. 
Captain  Maxwell  considered  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  without  so  much 
as  sitting  up  in  IxkI,  desired  that  the 
officer  would  turn  up  the  hands  in- 
stantly, and  hoist  out  the  l)oats.  The 
order  was  executed  of  course;  the 
hands  were  turned  up,  the  ho&ta 
manned,  and,  in  the  s^mce  of  a  few 
minutes,  all  the  strength  of  the  crew 
wa«  employed  in  towing  the  frigate 
out  to  sea.  It  was  well  that  so  much 
promptitude  bad  been  exercised,  for, 
soon  after  the  first  impetus  had  been 
given  to  the  frigate,  two  French  line- 
of-battle  ships  were  seen  moving  to- 
wards her,  which,  had  their  l)oats' 
crews  been  a  little  less  noisy,  might, 


and  probably  would,  have  succeeded 
in  getting  her  under  their  broadsides. 
As  it  was,  they  contrived  to  approach 
so  near,  that  at  dawn  some  shots,  at 
a  long  range,  were  exchanged;  but 
the  land-wind  happily  springing  up, 
the  Alceste  crowded  sail,  and  her 
pursuers  not  caring  to  trust  them- 
selves far  from  home,  gave  up  the 
chase. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1810,  the 
brave  and  good  Lord  Collingwood 
died,  leaving  Sir  Samuel  Hood  in 
temporary  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  he  retained  till  the  arrival 
on  the  station  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Cotton.  It  was  subsequently 
to  the  coming  of  the  last*  named 
officer,  that  the  Alceste  was  relieved 
from  her  look-out  duties  near  Tou- 
lon, and  detached  to  operate  gene- 
rally, and  at  the  discretion  of  her 
conmiandcr,  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  enemy's  coast.  And  a  very  ac- 
tive  as  well  as  interesting  period  of 
Captain  Maxwell's  service  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been.  Passing  to  and 
fro  from  point  to  point,  he  swept 
the  seas  of  everv  species  of  craft  that 
shewed  a  Frencn  ensign,  taking  some, 
destroying  others,  and  keeping  the 
remainder  in  a  state  of  close  block- 
ade. Of  the  sort  of  warfare  to  which 
this  coasting-service  led  it  is  impos- 
sible to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  any  clear  notion,  except  by 
describing,  in  detail,  one  or  two  of 
the  most  memorable  exploits  in  which 
we  find  the  Alceste  and  ner  people  en- 
gaged. The  following  seems  to  have 
been,  at  least,  a  darmff  enteiprise; 
that  it  did  not  lead  to  tne  full  mea* 
sure  of  success  was  no  fault  of  the 
gallant  spirit  that  conceived  the  plan, 
or  the  strong  arms  whkh  did  their 
best  to  carrj'  it  into  execution. 

Having  chased  several  vessels  into 
the  ix)rt  of  Agaye,  a  small  close  bay 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fr^us, 
Captain  Maxwell  determined,  after  a 
good  deal  of  reconnoitring,  to  attack 
them  at  their  anchorage,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  cut  them  out.  It  was  asoer* 
tained,  however,  that  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  the  ship 
could  afford  no  assistance.  Two  bat- 
teries, one  on  each  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, effectuallv  commanded  the  port, 
as  well  as  all  direct  approach  to  it 
from  the  sea ;  and  their  position  was 
such — high  up  upon  the  brow  of  the 
hill — that  no  degree  of  ekvalion 
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ciyen  to  her  guns  would  enable  a 
Snot  from  the  frigate's  deck  to 
reach  them.  If  assailed  at  all,  they 
must  therefore  be  assailed  from  the 
shore;  and  this  again  could  be 
done  only  by  landing  parties  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  trying  the 
effect  of  a  surprise.  Accordingly,  on 
the  night  of  the  22d  of  May,  strong 
parties  of  seamen  and  marines  were 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness,  and  to 
them,  and  to  the  officers  appointed 
to  command  them,  Captain  Maxwell 
issued  the  following  instructions  : — 


Alceste,  off  Agaye,  tbis  21st  of  May, 
1810. 

**  Parroll,  Alceste, 

••  Countersign,  *  Hood.* 


» f» 


n 


The  pttrty  will  proceed  towards  the 
shore  in  two  divisions,  one  making  for 
the  right  of  the  bay,  the  other  for  tbe 
left. 

"  Lieutenant  Wilson  will  command  tbe 
division  on  tbe  rigbt  of  tbe  bay,  Mr. 
Bell  tbat  on  tbe  left. 

**  Lieutenant  Ferrant  will  take  cbarge 
of  tbe  boats  on  tbe  rigbt,  Mr.  Day  of 
those  on  tbe  left. 

*•  Lieutenants  Lloyd  and  Hawky,  R.M., 
will  accompany  Mr.  Wilson. 

••  Tbe  marcb  from  tbe  boats  to  tbe 
point  of  attack  must  be  made  in  close 
order  and  perfect  silence,  success,  witb- 
out  loss,  depending  greatly  on  tbe  at- 
tention to  tbose  matters.  Coolness  and 
determination  in  closing  witb  tbe  enemy 
will,  I  feel  convinced,  be  display f>d  with 
the  habitual  energy  and  spirit  of  British 
seamen  and  marines. 

"As  soon  as  tbe  battery  on  tbe  right 
is  carried,  a  blue  light  is  to  be  burned, 
upon  which  Mr.  Ferrant  will  immediately 
close  up  with  the  boats,  for  the  purpose 
of  boarding  and  bringing  out  tbe  vessels. 
The  boats  on  the  left  are  to  close  up  in 
like  manner,  when  tlie  battery  on  tbat 
side  is  carried.  But  as  tbe  view  from 
tbe  boats  may  be  obstructed  by  tbe  land, 
they  wUl  advance  to  their  respective  bat- 
teries whenever  the  ship  shall  fire  two 
guns  in  quick  succession,  and  burn  one 
blae  light. 

*'  The  signal  for  the  boats  and  landing 
party  to  return  on  board,  will  be  three 
guns,  one  blue  light,  and  one  rocket,  in 
succession. 

*'  The  battery  on  the  left  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  captured,  and  the  party 
to  proceed,  when  tbe  boats  come  up,  to 
take  possession  of  tbe  vessels,  and  bring 
them  out.  Tbe  battery  on  tbe  rigbt  is 
to  be  kept  by  a  strong  guard  till  tbe 
vessels  are  got  out,  when  it,  also,  is  to 
be  demolisbeid. 

"  As  many  circumstances  may  occur 
which  cannot  at  present  be  foreseen,  I 
repose  every  confidence  in  tbe  discretion 
and  judgment  of  the  officers  to  surmount 
all  difficulties,  and  crown  tbe  attack  witb 
honourable  success.    Given  on  board  tbe 


The  expedition  thus  formed,  though 
in  all  its  arrangements  perfect,  and, 
as  far  as  numerical  strength  was  con- 
cerned, fully  adequate  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  in  view,  failed  of 
the  success  which  had  heen  antici- 
pated. Night  movements  are,  at  the 
best,  precarious;  and  if  undertaken 
in  a  country  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially unexplored,  are  liable  to  be 
frustrated  by  a  thousand  accidents. 
On  the  present  occasion,  for  instance, 
the  party  of  which  Lieutenant  Wil- 
son, iirst  of  the  Alceste,  was  at  the 
head,  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
reach  the  fort,  to  traverse  a  thick 
wood,  in  the  heart  of  which  they 
were  unexpectedly  opposed  by  a 
strong  picket  of  French  infantry. 
The  marines  managed  to  disperse  the 
ambuscade  without  difficulty,  but  no 
sooner  had  the  firing  begun,  than  the 
guide  effected  his  escape,  and  Mr. 
XVilson,  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
proceed  without  a  guide,  determmed 
at  once  to  retreat.  He  carried  this 
resolution  into  effect,  and  reached 
his  boats  without  losing  a  man ;  but 
in  doing  so  he  rendered  profitless  the 
brilliant  success  which  had  attended 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bell.  That  officer, 
reaching  his  ground  without  a  check, 
had  carried  the  battery  on  the  left  of 
the  bay  at  a  rush.  He  spiked  the 
guns,  destroyed  the  carriages,  blew 
up  the  magazine,  and  rolled  the  shot 
into  the  sea ;  but  he  could  not  ven- 
ture, unsupported  from  the  opposite 
shore,  to  penetrate  farther.  Tnere- 
forc,  having  ascertamed  how  it  had 
farc<l  with  Lieutenant  Wilson  and 
his  followers,  he  in  like  manner  he- 
took  himself  to  his  boats,  and  the 
whole  returned  on  hoard,  haffled  and 
annoyed,  yet  no  wise  disheartened  or 
indisposed  to  try  the  same  experiment 
over  again. 

To  say  that  Captain  Maxwell  was 
not  mortified  by  this  failure  would 
he  to  deal  unfairly  hy  our  subject. 
Every  precaution  that  prudence  could 
suggest  had  been  taken  to  ensure  a 
dincrent  result,  and  as  the  enemy's 
vcsvsels  were  understood  to  be  laden 
with  valuable  cargoes,  the  prize  was 
accounted  worth  the  hazard  that 
might  be  incurred  in  arriving  at  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  imputed  no 
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blame  to  any  one.  By  the  desertion 
of  the  guide  ^Ir.  "Wilson's  strength 
ivas  paralyseil,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  co-operating  jKirty  rendered  Mr. 
Hell's  success  worthless.  But  tliough 
he  blamed  no  one,  Captain  Maxwell 
was  determined  to  retrieve  the  failure 
if  poiisible ;  and  the  following  was  the 
exi)edient  to  which  he  had  recourse 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  so. 

The  enemy,  well  pleased  to  have 
esca^Kd  a  direct  attacK  by  land,  were 
too  prudent  to  trust  themselves  to 
any  manifest  hazard  at  sea.  They 
kept  close  to  their  moorings,  there- 
fore, let  the  wind  blow  from  what 
quarter  it  miglit,  and  for  two  entire 
days  and  nights  the  Alceste  con- 
tinued to  beat  olT  and  on  to  no  jnir- 
l)Ose.  On  the  third  night,  however, 
Captain  Ma.vwcll  having  manned  the 
barge  and  yawl,  and  armed  the  one 
with  a  carronade  and  the  other  with 
a  field-piece,  sent  them  away  under 
the  command  of  his  very  able  sailing- 
master,  ;Mr.  Bell,  with  directions  to 
lie  iu  ambush  in  a  little  cove,  which, 
though  well  sheltered  among  the 
rocks,  was  yet  close  to  the  harbour's 
mouth.  This  done,  he  himself  made 
way,  St)  that  when  daylight  returned 
the  Alceste  was  no  longer  visible 
from  the  shore,  and  the  enemv  re- 
joiccd  in  a  belief  that  the  blockade 
had  been  raised. 

Captain  Maxwell  had  calculated 
on  the  convoy's  attempting  to  esca|.>e, 
and  the  result  proved  that  his  reason- 
ing was  just.  For,  no  sooner  was  the 
coast  seen  tobe  clear,  than  the  whole  of 
the  bl(x:kaded  vessels  put  to  sea.  They 
were  creeping  along  snore,  cautiously 
indeed,  yet  in  apparent  unconscious- 
ness that  danger  was  near,  when  Mr. 
liell  with  his  two  boats  suddenly 
darted  among  them,  and  a  scene  of 
ludicrous  confusion  followed.  Four 
feluccas  (two  of  them  well  armed) 
were  boanled  and  carried  in  an  in- 
stant, two  more  were  driven  among 
the  rocks,  and  tlie  remainder,  put- 
ting their  helms  up,  ran  for  the 
harbour.  ^Meanwhile,  the  batteries 
on  the  heights  cannonaded  the  as- 
sailants with  great  vigour,  and  a 
heavy  fire  of  nmsketr}'  was  ojKjned 
upon  them  from  the  beach.  But  Mr. 
Bell  had  made  an  excellent  disposition 
of  his  bttle  force.  Ix?aving  a  midship- 
man ^Mr.  Adair)  with  three  men  in 
the  barire  to  replv  to  the  enemv's 
fire  with  the  carronade,  he  himself,  in 


the  yawl,  passed  from  vessel  to  ycssclf 
and  throwing  a  few  hands  into  each, 
soon  made  himself  master  of  as  inany 
as  the  space  of  time  at  bis  command 
would  allow.  And  with  sach  excel- 
lent will  did  the  four  brave  fellows 
in  the  barge  work  their  guns  and 
ply  their  shot,  that  they  effectually 
covered  the  retreat,  so  soon  as  it 
l)ecame  necessary  to  withdraw  with 
the  prizes.  Not  a  man  was  hurt  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  dashing 
service. 

From  Agaye  Captain  Maxwell 
proceeded  to  Corsica,  where  he  found 
the  Topaze,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  and 
took  her  under  his  orders.  Martino 
I^y  was  the  ])oint  towards  which 
they  directed  their  course,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  Captain  Maxwell  found 
that  of  which  he  was  in  search,  name- 
ly, more  of  the  eneniy*8  vessels  to 
attack,  and  a  fresh  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself.  The  pOBUion 
of  the  enemy  was  this : — 

^lartino  bay,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  harbour  of  Martino 
bay,  is  formed  by  a  natural  pixmion* 
torv  on  one  side,  and  a  mole -head 
run  a  good  way  out  into  the  sea  on 
the  other.  Both  salient  angles  are 
armed  :  that  where  the  neck  of  land 
stretches  out,  with  a  redoubt,  on  which 
there  were  mounted,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  now  speak,  three  heavy 
guns ;  that  upon  the  mole-head  witn 
a  batterv  0{)en  in  the  rear,  yet  suffi- 
ciently defended,  both  in  front  and  on 
the  Hanks,  from  any  fire  that  might 
be  directed  against  it  from  the  Ki- 
ward.  When  the  Alceste  and  Topaxe 
approached,  two  large  vessela  were 
discovered  lying  at  their  muorinsB 
under  the  redoubt ;  while  behiind  the 
mole,  and  close  to  the  tovm,  a  fleet 
of  small  craft  had  crowded.  More* 
over,  the  redoubt  and  the  batteiy 
coumianded  all  approach  to  the  har- 
bour ;  for  the  one  was  distant  ftmn 
the  other  not  more  than  the  range  of 
grape-shot. 

Having  taken  as  accurate  a  survey 
of  the  position  as  circumstances  woula 
allow,  and  come  to  the  concliision 
that  though  strong  it  was  not  bn- 
pregnable.  Captain  ^laxwell  made  up 
his  mind  to  nmke  an  attempt  upon 
the  two  vessels,  by  first  of  all  takmg 
possession  of  the  redoubt,  under  the 
guns  of  which  they  were  sheltered. 
Accordingly,  during  the  night  of 
June  the  *2]8t,  filly 
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with  muskets,  and  seventy  marines, 
were  thrown  ashore  in  a  little  bay 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  ri^ht 
of  the  redoubt.  They  did  not,  m- 
deed,  make  good  their  landing  alto- 
gether without  opposition,  for  the 
enemy  discovered  tne  boats  soon  after 
they  quitted  the  ships,  and  opened 
upon  them  a  heavy,  though,  as  the 
result  proved,  a  harmless  iire.  But 
their  ou ward  pn^ress  was  not  checked 
for  a  moment.  Without  losing  a 
man,  the  gallant  little  army  made 
good  its  landing  on  the  shore,  and  with 
great  regularity  formed  there ;  Lieu- 
tenant Wilson,  of  the  Alceste,  being 
in  chief  command. 

Mr.  Wilson's  order  of  battle  seems 
to  have  been  a  judicious  one.  He 
threw  out  a  sort  of  advanced  guard, 
as  well  as  a  flank  patrol  of  marines ; 
and  keeping  his  main  body  in  reserve, 
at  some  little  distance  in  the  rear, 
pushed,  with  a  quick  step,  for  a  hill 
which  overlooked  and  commanded 
the  redoubt.  But  the  hill  in  ques- 
tion was  by  far  too  important  not  to 
have  been  occupied  at  the  first  alarm ; 
neither  did  Mr.  Wilson  expect  to 
find  it  otherwise.  On  the  contrary, 
his  instructions  to  the  advanced 
guard  were  to  accept  the  battle, 
which  he  made  no  doubt  would  be 
pressed  upon  them ;  and  then,  by 
railing  back,  to  draw  the  enemy 
from  their  strong  ground,  and  bring 
them,  in  a  state  of  confusion,  upon 
the  main  body.  The  marines  obeyed 
the  instructions  to  the  letter.  No 
sooner  had  they  arrived  within  range 
of  the  French  than  they  began  to 
fire.  The  French  replied  with  a 
volley;  and  the  advanced  guard 
giving  way  in  well  -  feigned  disorder, 
the  French  set  up  a  shout,  and  pur- 
sued down  the  hill.  The  results  need 
scarcely  be  detailed.  The  main  body 
of  the  English  having  formed  line, 
threw  in  a  close  and  well-directed 
volley,  amid  the  sm(^e  of  which,  and 
cheering  lustily,  they  sprang  forward. 
There  was  no  further  resistance. 
The  hill  was  won;  its  defenders 
were  scattered  and  broken ;  and  the 
assailants  carried,  pell-mell,  with  the 
fugitives,  into  the  body  of  the  re- 
doubt. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  on  shore  was 
heard,  the  two  frigates  stood  in,  and 
placing  themselves  within  point- 
blank-  distance  of  the  mole,  opened 
upon  it  with  great  effect.    By  and 


by,  a  blue  light,  thrown  up  from  the 
redoubt,  gave  notice  that  it  was  in 
lx)sse8sion  of  the  English ;  and  while 
the  three  guns  mounted  there  were 
turned  to  aid  the  fire  of  the  frigates, 
the  boats  pressed  forward  to  secure 
the  shipping.  The  latter  were  taken 
possession  of  without  opposition. 
Then  followed  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion on  shore.  The  guard-house  and 
magazine  were  both  blown  up;  the 
g\ms  were  spiked  and  rendered  un- 
serviceable by  jamming ;  and  the 
shot  rollcKl  over  the  paraiK'ts  into  the 
sea.  Finally,  though  followed  by  a 
strong  force,  and  occasionally  fired 
upon,  the  victors  made  good  their 
retreat  to  the  beach ;  and  returned 
on  board,  bringing  several  prisoners 
along  with  them,  with  no  more  loss 
than  one  man  killed  and  two 
wounded. 

For  this  gallant  exploit,  which 
was  executed  in  the  face  of  tre- 
mendous odds,  there  having  been  not 
fewer  than  330  good  troops  opposed 
to  120  seamen  and  marines,  the  little 
squadron  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  well  as  the  hearty 
commendations  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Cotton.  Yet,  daring  as  the  enter- 
prise undoubtedly  was,  it  cannot, 
according  to  our  notions  of  such 
matters,  be  compared  with  another 
which  not  many  days  afterwards 
was  performed  by  the  same  ships* 
company.  We  should  act  unfairly 
by  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
were  we  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  later 
boat  action  in  any  other  words  than 
his  own ;  for  it  was  ever  Sir  Murray 
Maxwell's  usage  to  give  the  full 
meed  of  praise  to  such  as,  carrying 
out  his  plans,  rendered  themselves 
conspicuous  for  their  courage,  their 
skill,  or  their  endurance.  And  as 
we  are  not  aware  tliat  of  the  follow- 
ing affair  any  public  notice  has  else- 
where been  taken,  we  feel  that  it  is 
the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  let 
the  prime  mover,  if  not  the  chief 
actor  in  the  scene,  speak  for  himself. 

The  Alceste  having  parted  from 
the  Topazc,  continued  her  course  as 
hereto&rc,  harassing  the  enemy's 
tratle,  and  keeping  the  entire  line  of 
his  coast  in  a  state  of  alarm.  On 
the  3d  of  July,  she  drove  a  ship 
liehind  the  mole  at  Genoa,  cannon- 
aded the  mole  itself,  and  sent  her 
shot  over  it.  On  the  9th,  an  oppor- 
tunity appeared  to  offer  for  the  ac- 
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complishmcDt  of  a  still  more  impor- 
tant service,  and  the  subjoined  de- 
spatch will  shew  that  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  pass  unimproved :  — 

*•  H.  M.  S.  Alcette,  off  Cape  Delle  ATcZ/e, 
*•  9(/j  Julq,  1810. 

«*  Sir, — In  mj  endeavours  to  execute 
the  serWce  which  you  have  been  pleHsed 
to  intrust  to  me,  namely,  that  of  annoy- 
ing the  enemy's  trade  on  this  coast  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  my  power;  I  find 
that  very  little  is  to  be  done  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  boats ;  inasmuch  as 
the  enemy  steadily  refuse  to  move  from 
their  stron^:holds  so  long  as  the  ship 
appears  to  be  within  two  Iea<?ue8  of  the 
shore.  And  it  is  with  n  feeling  of  min- 
gled pride  and  sorrow  that  i  have  the 
honour  to  describe  to  you  how  three  of 
them  conducted  themselves  this  day,  in 
an  attack  u^ton  a  convoy  of  ten  sail,  and 
a  large  xebeque  of  ten  guns  (twenty- 
four,  eightfeii,  and  nine-])Ounders),  under 
the  protection  of  which  they  were  prose- 
cuting their  voyage. 

**  Having  manned  the  barge,  the  yawl, 
and  the  gig,  1  put  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Hell ;  having  under 
him  Messrs.  M'Quean  imd  Adair,  mid. 
shipmen,  the  latter  in  the  yawl,  the 
former  in  the  i^ig.  Thny  made  way 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  convoy,  cur- 
ried three  and  drove  five  on  shore;  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  bring  off  the 
prizes  without  beating  the  xebeque  also, 
the  following  plan  was  adopted:  —  Mr 
Bell,  leaving  Mr.  M' Quean  in  the  gig  to 
cover  two  of  the  captured  vessels,  wliich 
had  fallen  so  near  the  land  as  to  be  ex- 
posed to  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the  troops 
on  the  beach,  took  with  him  the  yawl, 
and  rowed  first  for  the  third  prize,  which 
the  xebeque  had  managed  to  recapture. 
This  was  his  own  again  in  a  moment, 
notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  which 
the  xebeque  could  make,  both  with  her 
great  guns  and  musketry ;  after  which, 
the  gallant  fellows  laid  the  xebeque 
herself  a*board.  And  then  began  aeon- 
test,  such  as  for  deterniiued  bravery,  on 
both  aides,  has  seldom  been  paralleled. 
Oat  of  twentv-two  officers  and  men  that 
went  into  action  on  our  side,  sixteen 
were  cither  killed  or  wounded  ;  yet  ihey 
never  quitted  the  enemy  till  he  was 
driven  under  the  batteries  of  Alasso ; 
from  which  place  he  will  never,  in  all 
probability,  be  able  to  move. 

*'  It  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
mettle  these  lads  are  made  of,  v/hen  I 
inform  you  that  Mr.  Hell,  their  leader, 
though  severely  wounded  by  a  grape-shot 
in  the  breast,  while  moving  on  to  the 
attack,  concealetl  his  hurt,  lest  a  know- 
ledge of  it  might  dishearten  the  men ; 
and  that  Mr.  Adair,  his  gallant  young 
associate,  though  he  had  his  left  arm 


shattered  to  pieces  in  the  act  of  boarding, 
kept  that  likewise  a  secret  and  went  on. 
John  Giles,  likewise  a  seaman,  being  mor- 
tally wounded,  begged  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  have  the  last  shot;  and  as  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  aim  when 
the  boat's  cannonade  was  touching  the 
enemy's  side,  the  match  was  put  into 
his  hand.  He  fired  the  gun,  gave  a 
faint  huzza,  and  instantly  expired. 

**  The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  the 
boats  returned,  was  to  see  that  the 
wounded  were  dressed  and  the  prizes 
secured ;  after  which,  I  went  with  the 
ship  off  the  town  of  Alberque,  where  the 
five  vessels  had  run  ashore,  lien  a 
shoal,  which  seemed  to  extend  to  some 
distance,  met  us;  but  Mr.  Hickmao, 
whom  I  sent  a. head  in  the  barge  to 
sound,  led  us  past  it  into  five  fathoms 
water,  where,  at  the  distance  of  about 
musket -shot  from  the  shore,  I  anchored 
with  a  spring  on  the  cable.  We  then 
opened  our  fire;  and  in  the  coarse  of 
two  hours,  knocked  to  pieces,  not  only 
the  str:i  ided  vessels,  but  all  the  houses 
that  were  nearest  to  the  beach. 

*•  'I'here  were  from  four  to  five  hundred 
French  soldiers  assembled  here,  but  as 
they  stood  behind  a  mud  intrenchment 
which  our  shot  could  not  penetrate,  I 
regret  to  any  that  we  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  them  any  damage. 

"  Our  loss  this  day  has  been  severe ; 
for  in  addition  to  the  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  boats,  we  had  one  killed  and  two 
wounded  on  board ;  one  of  them,  I 
fear,  mortally.  The  latter  is  Lieutenant 
R.  Hawk  ley,  royal  marines,  a  brare- 
spirited  young  man,  whose  brother  fell 
so  nobly,  nut  long  ago,  in  the  Baltic 
I  deeply  lament  the  casualties;  but  along 
a  line  of  shore,  bristling  as  this  does, 
with  cannon  and  bayonets,  such  thii^ 
af^  to  be  expected. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,**  &e* 

It  seems  difficult  to  account  for 
the  absolute  neglect  with  which  thk 
most  dashing  exploit  was  treated. 
Neither  from  the  Admiralty,  nor 
from  the  commauder- in -chief,  was 
an^  letter  of  acknowledgment  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  very  sufferers  in  the 
action  appear,  from  some  reason  or 
another,  to  have  failed  of  obtainio^ 
the  reward  which,  in  like  cases,  is 
usually  bestowed  upon  brave  men. 
Mr.  Bell's  wounds,  indeed,  proved  to 
be  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  he 
was  forced  to  quit  the  service.  We 
presume  that  he  retired  with  a  pen- 
sion, and  we  are  veiy  sure  thiZb  m 
the  resignation  of  so  gallant  and 
zealous  an  officer  the  navy  of 
England   sustained  a  lerioaa    loa. 
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But  Mr.  Adair,  though  mutilated  by 
the  amputation  of  his  arm,  was  per- 
mitted to  continue  a  midshipman  till 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  was  actually 
passed  over  in  the  general  promotions 
of  1814and  1815.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  latter  year  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant was  indeed  conferred  on  him ; 
yet  even  then  he  obtained  the  tardy 
boon  only  through  the  earnest  and 
often -repeated  solicitations  of  Cap- 
tain Maxwell,  under  whose  command 
the  whole  of  his  time,  as  midship- 
man, had  been  spent.* 

Such  was  the  order  of  Captain 
MazwelFs  life,  and  such  his  method 
of  harassing  the  enemy,  till,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1810,  he  received 
orders  to  rejoin  the  blockading  force 
off  Toulon.  It  was  then  that  he 
contrived,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  to  extricate  his  ship  from 
the  danger  which  menaced  it;  and 
then,  too,  he  became  a  witness,  and, 
in  some  sense,  a  contributor  to  the 
rescue  of  the  British  brig-sloop  Phi- 
lomel from  the  very  jaws  of  capture. 
No  doubt  the  chivalrous  conduct^  on 
that  occasion,  of  Captain  Halliday, 
in  the  Repulse,  must  be  fresh  in  tlie 
recollection  of  all  to  whom  the  events 
of  the  late  war  are  familiar.  But 
as  we  write  for  other  than  naval 
men,  we  may  be  permitted  to  give 
some  account  of  the  transaction,  more 
especially  as,  in  the  publiithed  narra- 
tives already  in  circulation,  some  sha- 
dow of  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

In  the  early  part  of  August,  1810, 
three  French  store-ships,  bound  for 
Toulon,  were  chased  by  the  British 
in -shore  squadron,  to  which  the 
Alceste  was  attached,  into  the  an- 
chorage of  Perqueroles,  one  of  the 
cluster  of  the  Hyercs.    There  Cap- 


tain Henry  Guion,  of  the  eigh teen- 
gun  brig-sloop  Philomel,  closely 
watched  them.  They  were  formid- 
able vessels,  capable  each  of  encoun- 
tering, hand  to  hand,  the  best  of  the 
twenty-eight-gun  frigates  which  then 
took  rank  in  the  British  navy;  and 
being  laden  with  valuable  stores,  it 
became  an  object  of  some  importance 
to  the  English  that  they  should  not 
escape; — to  the  Frencn,  that  they 
should  be  extricated  from  their  diffi- 
culties. 

The  beleaguered  ships  kept  their 
ground,  waitmg  for  a  breeze,  till  the 
26th,  when  covered  by  a  feint  on  the 
part  of  the  French  fleet,  they  weighed 
and  made  sail.  One  effected  her 
escape,  and  reached  Toulon ;  the  other 
two  were  obliged  to  put  back,  and 
returned  to  their  ancnorage.  But, 
on  the  morning  of  the  3l8t,  daylight 
shewed  the  Toulon  fleet  in  motion,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  two  stoi^e- 
ships  again  got  under  way.  Cap- 
tain Guion,  unwilling  to  relinquish 
his  prize,  gallantly  crossed  them. 
"Whether  he  was  aware  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  whole  French  fleet 
seems  to  be  uncertain :  but,  however 
this  may  be,  he  did  his  best  to  stop 
the  fugitives  atPointe  Escampebarion, 
and  a  sort  of  desultoiy  action  en- 
sued. Meanwhile  Captain  John 
Halliday,  who  took  afterwards  the 
name  of  Tollemache,  and  died  a 
short  time  ago,  seeing  the  dangers 
that  beset  the  brig,  threw  himself 
forward  to  protect  her.  He  opened 
his  fire  u|K)n  the  enemy's  advanced 
frigates,  which,  however,  being  to 
leeward  of  them,  he  could  not  imme- 
diately reach  ;  and  signalising  the 
Philomel  at  the  same  time,  caused 
her  to  retire. 

The  retreat  of  the  Philomel  set 


•  We  cannot  resist  the  inclination  which  we  feel  to  insert  here  an  anecdote  of 
this  gallnot  roung  man,  such  as  would  have  cnme  in,  wirh  excellent  effect,  in  the 
biogrraphy  of  Nelson  himself.  It  happened,  on  a  certain  occasion,  that  Mr.  Adair 
was  detached,  when  quite  a  vouth,  in  command  of  one  of  the  Alceste's  boats,  to  cruise 
along  the  enemy's  coast.  From  some  cause  or  another,  his  stock  of  water  was 
exhausted,  and  his  crew  hecnme  much  distressed,  l  he  ship  was  far  away.  There 
was  no  chance  of  getting  a  supply  except  by  landing  ;  and  the  whole  line  of  coast, 
more  especially  at  the  watering-places,  was  filled  with  troops.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Young  Adair  soon  made  up  his  mind  on  that  head.  Having  loaded  his  carronade  to 
the  maule  with  grape-shot  and  musket-balls,  and  got  all  his  small  arms  ready,  he 
ran  the  boat's  head  on  the  beach,  in  the  very  face  of  a  French  piquet ;  he  then  sprang 
out  alone,  and  coolly  walked  up  to  the  officer.  "  See,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  **  you  see 
what  my  people  are  about !  The  match  is  lighted,  and  I  have  given  thera  orders  to 
fire  both  upon  you  and  me,  unless  you  permit  us  to  water  without  molestation.'* 
The  French  officer,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  chivalrous  soldier,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  lad's  spirit,  that  he  not  only  permitted  water  to  be  taken  off  in  ahuudance, 
but  loaded  the  boat  with  fruit  and  vegetables  besides. 
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the  store-ships  free,  and  they  escaped ; 
but  the  little  brig  was  not,  on  that 
account,  extricated  from  her  difficul- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  a  French 
squadron,  led  on  by  Rear-admiral 
Baudin,  in  the  one-hundred-and- 
twenty-gun  ship  Majestieux,  conti- 
nued working  out,  evidently  in  the 
hope  of  cutting  her  off;  and  though 
she  made  all  possible  sail  upon  a 
wind,  they  had  well-nigh  succeeded. 
By  and  by,  that  is  to  say,  about 
noon,  two  French  frigates  opened  their 
fire  upon  the  brig,  which  she  re- 
turned with  her  six-pounders  out 
of  her  stern-ports.  Twenty-five 
minutes  subsequently  the  Repulse 
aided  her  in  part  by  tirinc  her  stem- 
chasers  in  like  manner,  keeping  her 
way  at  the  same  time.  But  Captain 
Ilalliday  no  sooner  saw  that  the 
enemy's  shot  passed  over  the  Philo- 
mel tlian  he  became  satisfied  that, 
if  she  was  to  be  saved  at  all,  mea- 
sures more  energetic  must  be  aclopted. 
Accordingly,  without  looking  round 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
support  at  hand,  and  fully  alive  to 
the  hazard  of  a  movement  made  in 
the  face  of  an  entire  squadron,  he 
bore  up,  and,  placing  himself  directly 
between  the  brig  and  her  pursuers, 
fired  his  whole  broadside  at  the 
French  frigates.  A  warm  action 
ensued;  for  a  third  frigate  had  by 
this  time  come  up,  and  several  linc- 
of-battle  ships  were  steadily  ad- 
vancing; yet,  so  tremendous  was 
the  force  of  the  Repulse's  fire,  that 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  enemy  shrank  from  it.  The 
three  frigates  fell  back  upon  the 
line-of-battle  ships,  and  the  whole 
withdrew  into  the  harbour. 

Thus  far  our  account  corresponds 
with  that  of  Mr.  James ;  neither  has 
that  careful  historian  committed  an 
error,  when  he  describes  Captain 
Guion  as  testifying  his  sense  of  the 
obligation  under  which  Captain  Hal- 


liday  had  laid  him  in  the  well-known 
signal  which  the  Philomel  threw 
out.  "  You  have  repulsed  the 
enemy,"  ran  the  telegraph,  "  and 
nobly  saved  us ;  grant  me  permission 
to  return  thanks."  But  in  his  no- 
tion that  the  Warspite  seventy-four, 
and  the  Alceste,  the  only  British 
ships  then  in  sight,  were  distant 
from  the  scene  of  operations  by  nine 
miles,  the  historian  has  been  misled. 
The  Alceste  was  not  only  close  up, 
but  she  crossed  the  French  line-of- 
battle  ship  within  gun-shot ;  and  her 
commander  was  thanked  by  Captain 
llallidav  for  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  pressed  forward  to  join 
in  the  fray.  The  retreat  of  the 
French  squadron  hindered  Captain 
Maxwell,  it  is  true,  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  the  skirmish,  but  his 
prompt  advance  was,  doubtless,  not 
without  its  effect  in  brining  the 
skirmish  to  so  speedy  as  wellas  pros- 
perous an  issue. 

On  this  second  tour  of  duty  in  the 
blockade  of  Toulon,  Captain  Max- 
well remained  till  the  approach  of 
the  w^inter,  when  he  was  once  more 
directed  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of 
Italy ;  and  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber we  find  him  in  command  of  a 
small  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that 
any  opportunity  was  afforded  of  re- 
newing, on  that  occasion,  the  scenes 
of  a  former  year ;  for,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  in  a  letter  to  Admiral 
Boyles,  ^^  the  bad  weather  prevented 
him  from  keeping  close  to  the  land, 
and  nothing  either  could  or  would 
stir  along  shore  during  the  winter 
months."  Accordingly,  after  cruising 
backwards  and  forwards,  till  her 
stores  became  exhausted,  and  her 
powers  of  sailing  were  materiallj 
mjured,  the  Alceste  betook  herseu, 
first  to  Palermo,  and,  by  and  by,  in 
the  month  of  February,  1811,  to 
Malta,  to  refit. 


Chap.  VHI. 

PROCEEDS  TO  THE  ADRIATIC STATE  OF  THINGS  THERE — THE  ISLAND  OF  USSA — BIB 

MEASURES  FOR  KEEPIXO  IT,  AND  ANNOTINO  THE  ENEMY. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  a 
stage  in  the  personal  career  of  Sir 
Murray  Maxwell,  which  renders  it 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying a  correct  idea  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, that  a  rapid  view  should 
be  vSlqh  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  French 


dominion,  rather  than  of  Freneh 
influence,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  In  order  to  effect  this,  no 
more  seems  necessary  than  to  recall 
to  the  reader's  remembrance  ^e 
issues  in  which  the  German  cam-' 
paign  of  1809  had  resulted,  after  tlie 
lata!  combats  of  Aspeme  and  Wagram 
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were  fought.  By  these  the  strength 
of  the  German  emjnre  may  be  said 
to  have  been  dissolved.  To  purchase 
peace,  the  emperor  ceded,  in  favour 
of  the  princes  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhme,  Saltsburg,  Bercholsgaden, 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
Upper  Austria.  To  the  King  of 
Saxony,  acknowledged  as  such,  he 
relinqoished  part  of  Bohemia;  to 
the  same  prince,  in  his  character  of 
Duke  of  Warsaw,  he  gave  up  the  city 
of  Cracow,  and  the  whole  of  W^estern 
Gralicia.  Russia,  likewise,  then  a 
neutral,  if  not  in  alliance  with  Buona- 
parte, received,  out  of  the  spoils  of 
her  former  friend,  a  portion  of  Eastern 
Gkdicia,  containing  a  computed  po- 
pulation of  400,000  souls.  But  France, 
•8  if  resolute  to  cut  off  the  chief 
of  the  House  of  Ilapsburgh  from  all 
means  of  direct  communication  with 
England,  would  suffer  no  power 
except  her  own  to  occupy  the  little 
sea-Doard  of  which  Austria  could 
boast,  and  accordingly  wrested  from 
her,  in  addition  to  the  previous  ac- 

auisition  of  Venice,  the  whole  of 
boee  wild,  yet  not  unprofitable  dis- 
tricts, which  extend  round  the  Gulfs 
of  Trieste  and  Fiume,  and  lose 
themselves  at  last  in  the  principa- 
lities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
By  these  means  her  last  sea- port, 
Trieste,  jjassed  from  Austria.  Car- 
niola,  Fnuli,  the  circle  of  Villach, 
with  parts  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia, 
became  united  to  the  French  pro- 
vince of  Blyria;  and  the  sway  of 
Napoleon  iras  as  completely  acknow- 
ledged tbmighout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Adriatic  as  it  ever  was  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  or  among  the  ports 
and  harbours  that  skirt  the  European 
banks  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  advance  of  French  influence 
in  any  direction,  by  land,  gave,  as 
it  were,  the  signal  for  pushing  wider 
and  wider  the  dominion  of  England 
over  the  seas.  The  Adi  iutic,  which 
had  heretofore  suffcred.but  little  from 
the  pressure  of  the  war,  became 
henceforth  a  station  for  a  British 
squadron,  and  many  and  gallant  were 
tne  exploits  by  which  our  seamen 
distinguished  themselves  on  this  new, 
and,  therefore,  to  them,  acceptable 
field  of  operations.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  speak  m  detail  of  their  success. 
The  capture  of  Cozza,  the  occupation 
of  Lima,  and  the  glorious  action  of 
Captain  Hoste  ana  his  brave  com- 


panions, are  now  matters  of  history ; 
nor  do  the  annals  of  naval  wuriare 
exhibit  a  page  more  brilliant  than 
that  on  which  stand  recorded  the 
operations  of  the  13th  of  March. 
But  glorious  as  the  triumph  was  of 
four  British  over  six  French  frigates, 
the  latter  supported,  too,  by  five 
smaller  vessels  of  war,  brigs, 
schooners,  and  xebeques,  to  make  to 
it  more  than  a  passing  allusion  would 
carry  us  beyond  our  proper  field 
of  discussion.  We  content,  ourselves, 
therefore,  with  stating,  that  all  these 
events  had  occurred  previously  to 
Captain  Maxwell's  arrival  on  the 
station,  and  that  he  reached  it  in 
consequence  with  no  very  sanguine 
expectation  that  it  could  afford  to 
him,  as  it  eventually  did,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  the  crown  of  a 
conqueror. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  for  some 
little  time  after  his  arrival  in  the 
Adriatic,  Captain  Maxwell  under- 
took, or  was  called  upon  to  under- 
take, any  extraordinary  service. 
Like  other  commanders,  he  cruised 
about,  chasing  every  strange  sail 
that  appeared,  and  keeping  the  line 
of  coast  in  a  state  of  virtual  blockade. 
But  it  was  not  till  about  the  middle 
of  April  that,  having  the  Acorn 
sloop-of-war  placed  under  his  orders, 
he  was  intrusted,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, with  the  protection  of  the  island 
of  Lissa.  That  barren,  but  not 
therefore  worthless,  plot  of  ground, 
was  then,  be  it  remembered,  in  the 
occupation  of  detachments  from  the 
seamen  and  marines  of  the  squadron. 
It  was  a  perfect  eye-sore  to  the 
enemy,  as  atfording  secure  anchorage 
to  the  cruisers  that  infested  the  coast ; 
and  more  than  once  they  had  assembled 
in  force  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
retaking  it.  And  though  Captain 
Iloste's  memorable  victory  had 
broken  their  strength  by  sea,  they 
still  counted  on  being  able  to  throw 
across,  as  it  were,  by  surprise,  troops 
enough  to  overpower  the  feeble  gar- 
rison in  the  first  instance,  and 
eventually  to  keep  the  island  against 
all  the  efforts  of  the  fleet.  Accord- 
ingly Captain  Rowley,  while  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  seventy-four  to 
blockade  the  harbours  of  Corfu, 
caused  the  frigates  and  lighter  ves- 
sels to  keep  guard,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  in  the  head  of  the  gulf,  an 
arrangement     which     brought    the 
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Alceste  and  her  little  consort  into 
the  position  just  described,  and  kept 
them  l)eatin«j  backwards  and  for- 
wards for  some  days  between  Lissa, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  island  of 
Cozza  on  the  other. 

Captain  Maxwell  was  thus  engaged, 
his  |)owers  of  \'igilance  being  some- 
what heavily  taxed,  when  there  ar- 
rived on  his  cruising  ground  the  Belle 
Poule,  of  thirty-eight  guns.  The  late 
Sir  James  Brisbane,  by  virtue  of  his 
seniority  of  rank,  took  upon  himself 
the  chief  command  of  the  little  squa- 
dron. He  had  been  ordered  thither,  in- 
deed, in  consequence  of  the  assembling 
of  fresh  masses  of  troops,  and  the  ru- 
moured determination  of  the  enemy  to 
force  a  landing ;  and  he  now  brought 
intelligence  that  a  French  man-of- 
war  brig  might  daily  be  expected, 
bringing  with  her  supplies  for  the 
frigates  Danac  and  Flore,  which  had 
escaped  from  Captain  llostc  and  taken 
shelter  in  Kagusa.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Captain  Brisbane  de- 
termined to  seek  the  stranger  out,  and, 
if  he  could  not  succeed  in  making  a 
prize  of  her,  at  all  events,  to  destroy 
her.  For  without  the  stores  with 
which  she  was  laden  the  frigates 
could  never  put  to  sea ;  and  so  long 
as  they  stood  apart  from  the  scene  of 
operations,  Lissa  appeared  to  be  safe 
from  all  serious  risk  of  capture. 

Leaving  the  sloop  of  war  to  watch 
against  a  sudden  surprise,  the  two 
frigates  accordingly  stood  up  the  gulf, 
and  on  the  7th  of  May  descried  the 
gun  briff  of  which  they  were  in 
Quest.  She  ran  from  them,  and  found 
snelter  in  the  harbour  of  Parenzo. 
It  is  a  small  cove  or  inlet  on  the  coast 
of  Istria,  approachable  only  through 
a  narrow  cliannel,  and  contains  no 
greater  depth  of  water  within  than 
fifteen  feet ;  nevertheless,  having  as- 
certained that  in  the  position  which 
she  first  took  up  the  brig  might  be 
cannonaded  with  effect,  both  frigates 
stood  in  within  a  cablets  length  of  the 
rock,  and  opened  their  fire.  They 
were  fired  upon  in  turn,  as  well  by 
the  brig  as  by  a  battery  of  heavy 
guns  from  the  shore,  several  shots 
from  which  hulled  both  ships,  with- 
out, however,  doing  any  serious  in- 
jury, or  hurting  any  one  on  board. 
But  so  correct  was  their  practice,  and 
so  overwhelming  the  weight  of  their 
cannonade,  that  in  little  more  than  an 
hour  the  brig  cut  her  cable.     She 


was  then  run  ashore,  and  placed  under 
shelter  of  the  battery. 

It  did  not  suit  the  \\e\rs  of  the 
commanders  of  the  British  frigates  to 
leave  their  prey  even  thus.  They  had 
made  n\\  their  minds  to  destroy  her ; 
and  destroyed  she  must  be :  and  see- 
ing that  to  reach  her  in  their  ships 
appeared  to  be  no  longer  practicable, 
they  devised  a  different  plan  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 
There  is  an  island,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  al)out  musket- shot  removed 
from  the  town,  which,  as  soon  as  dark- 
ness set  in,  they  occupied  with  two 
hundred  seamen  and  a  hundred  ma- 
rines; and  there,  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  and  rugged  acclivity,  they,  after 
incredible  exertions,  threw  up  a  bat- 
terj'.  It  was  armed  with  four  heavy 
nine-pounders,  and  two  field-pieces, 
the  latter  being  designed  to  operate 
as  a  diversion,  by  firing  upon  the 
enemy's  redoubt ;  and  at  break  of  day 
a  combat  l>egan,  which  continued, 
without  intermission,  throughout  five 
hours.  It  terminated  in  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  brig.  In  spite  of  a 
stout  resistance  from  four  French 
batteries,  which  threw  a  converging 
fire  upon  the  British  position,  the 
brig  was  literally  beaten  to  pieces; 
after  which  the  assailants  returned 
with  their  cannon  and  spare  ammu- 
nition to  the  ships,  having  sustained 
a  loss  of  no  more  than  four  men 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
conduct  of  this  creditable  afiair  was 
intrusted  entirely  to  Captain  Max- 
well. On  him  the  command  of  the 
shore  party  devolved,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  the  selection  of  a 
proper  site  for  the  battery;  the 
erection  of  which  he  superintended 
throughout  the  night,  as  he  did  the 
management  of  the  guns  in  the  morn- 
ing. Captain  Maxwell  shewed  him- 
self on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion, 
calm,  collected,  and  singularly  patient 
of  fatigue,  and  obtained  the  wann 
praise  of  his  immediate  superior.  **  I 
cannot  conclude,*'  says  Captain  Brit- 
bane,  in  his  official  despatch,  **  with- 
out offering  to  Captain  Maxwell  my 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  toe 
very  able  support  and  aasistanoe  I 
received  from  nim.  He  anticipated 
every  wish,  and  the  resources  of  hk 
well-appointed  ship  a£forded  us  the 
most  essential  aid.** 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Sir 
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Samuel  Hood  received  the  official 
notification  of  his  appointment  to 
the  command  in  the  West  Indies.  Of 
the  warm  friendship  that  suhsisted 
between  him  and  Captain  Maxwell, 
we  have  had  occasion  more  than  once 
to  speak.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  which  is  now  lying  be- 
fore us  will  shew,  that  Sir  Samuel 
did  not  allow  the  changes  cither  of 
time  or  place  to  interfere  with  or  in- 
terrupt that  feeling : — 

"  Hibernia,  off  Toulon^ 
"26<fci4pri7, 1811. 

••  My  dear  Maxwell,  —  The  other  diiy 
the  Gleaner  arrived  with  despatches 
fram  England,  and,  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Yorke,  I  find  1  ani  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Jamaica  command ,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Prince  Regent.  It  is  at  this  mo- 
ment a  very  doubtful  and  speculative  one, 
particularly  under  the  present  agitation  in 
South  America  and  the  uncomnKm  con- 
duct of  the  United  States.  Be  convinced 
I  shall  not  forget  your  wishes,  if  any  thing 
turns  up  satisfactory. 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  write  to  you  before  I 
leave  England,  and  will  make  incjuiry  at 
Batiwdoe,  about  your  Surinam  affairs, 
and  other  matters. 

"  I  ahall  be  glad  to  hear  you  have  met 
with  some  good  fortune  in  the  prize  way. 
Sibly  has  been  successful,  mid  our  frigates 
in  the  Adriatic  most  fortunate,  and  so  may 
I  trust  be  the  Alceste.  No  person  has  a 
greater  desire  for  your  welfare  than  yours 
most  sincerely, 

"  Samuel  IIood." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
throughout  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
•ervioe  Captain  Maxwell  had  che- 
rished an  earnest  wish  to  serve  under 
his  first  friend  and  patron,  Sir  Samuel 
Hood ;  and  the  principle,  for  it  grew 
into  something  stronger  than  a  feel- 
ing, laid  the  foundation  to  him  of 
much  inconvenience  and  loss.  But 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
matter  by  and  by.  For  the  present 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  course  of 
Captain  Maxwell's  services  in  the 
Agnatic. 

Captain  Maxwell's  instructions  di- 
rectea  him  to  attend  to  two  matters ; 
iirat,  the  maintenance  of  Lissa  against 
all  attempts  that  mi^ht  be  made  upon 
it ;  and  next,  the  domg  as  much  mis- 
duef  as  possible  to  the  enemy's  trade, 
in  the  Upper  Adriatic.  The  charge 
was  in  every  point  of  view  a  serious 
one,  for  the  anxiety  of  the  French  to 
recover  the  island  was  well  known ; 
and  the  foxce  of  Captain  Maxwell's 


disposal  wherewith  to  baffle  them 
appears  to  have  been  quite  inadequate. 
Ihat  he  himself  felt  it  to  be  so,  is 
shewn  in  a  document  which  has  hap- 
pily been  preser\'ed  —  a  paper  which 
he  sent  in  to  the  commissioners  for 
auditing  the  public  accounts,  when 
claiming  to  hie  reimbursed  for  the 
heavy  expenses  which  he  had  in- 
curred in  the  public  service.  But  that 
he  never  for  a  moment  distrusted  the 
result,  is  certain.  Let  the  following 
extract  from  the  paper  in  question 
tell  its  o>vn  tale.  It  describes  not  only 
the  actual  pasition  of  the  belligerent 
parties,  but  the  measures  which  the 
British  commander  adopted  in  order 
to  supply,  by  artificial  means,  the 
natural  strength  that  was  wanting  to 
him: — 

'•  In  the  year  1811,  I  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  small  squadron, 
to  cover  and  protect  the  island  of  Lissa, 
of  which  the  enemy  were  then  very 
desirous  to  possess  themselves,  and  on 
which  they  had  already  made  one  serious 
attempt.  It  was  defeated  by  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  their  ships  by  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Hoste.  But  the  French  government  had 
subsequently  directed  their  fjfeneral  in 
DalmatiH,to  collect  a  strong  military  force 
on  the  island  of  Leisina,  whence,  pro- 
tected by  a  numerous  flotilla  which  they 
placed  at  his  dis{)osul,  it  was  assumed 
that  a  descent  upon  Lissa  would  be  easy. 

*'  We  had  no  means  of  preventing^  this 
armament  from  assembling  at  Leisina, 
which  soon  became  very  formidable ;  and 
we  were  driven  in  consequence  to  adopt 
every  expedient  possible  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  own  position.  Among 
other  things,  we  erected  two  batteries  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  St.  George's  har- 
bour, and  built  a  strong  guard. house  and 
barrack.  We  also  repaired  and  fortified 
an  old  castle,  to  cover  the  town  and  bay 
of  Carnesa,  on  the  O|iposito  side  of  the 
island,  and  converted,  at  great  expense, 
several  vessels  which  we  had  captured 
into  gun-boats,  and  stationed  them  at  the 
various  j)oints  where  the  enemy  might  be 
expected  to  attempt  a  landing. 

*'  Both  officers  and  men  not  only  la- 
boured incessnntly  in  the  construction  of 
these  defences,  but  they  cheerfully  con- 
sented to  the  appropriation  of  our  prizes 
_some  of  which  were  laden  with  timber 
and  other  building  materials  —  to  the 
public  service,  A  number  of  artificers, 
masons,  and  labourers,  were  likewise  hired 
by  me  to  assist  us ;  and  several  native 
boatmen  were  kept  constantly  in  pay  for 
conveying  in  their  vessels  from  the  islands, 
of  Curzola  and  Augusta  stones,  lime,  and 
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wood,  of  which  we  stood  id  need.  I  bad 
no  authority  for  iiicurriug  any  expense, 
unless,  indeed,  my  orders  to  defend  the 
isliind  ut  all  hazards  would  bear  such  a 
construction  ;  conaequentlvi  the  wholo 
was  undertaken  at  my  own  risk  and  on 
my  own  responsibility.  1  had,  however, 
the  satisfaction  to  perceirH  that  our  de- 
fensive measures  foiU'd  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  when  at  la:jt  their  squa- 
dron appeared  off  the  island,  and  we  were 
enabled,  by  leaving  our  niarint's  in  g^arri- 
sou,  and  our  gun-b.^ats  on  their  stations, 
to  go  out  and  engage  them,  and  capture 
two  of  tht'ir  shi])8,  this  success  amply 
compensated  for  the  toil  and  vigilance  of 
five  whole  months,  and  set  us  free  by 
causing  the  force  in  Leisina  to  break  up 
and  return  into  Dalmatia." 

The  closing  sentence  in  this  ex- 
tract shews,  that  for  not  less  than 
five  months  the  defence  of  Lissa  was 
absolutely  provided  for  by  Captain 
Maxwell  and  the  inadequate  naval 
force  at  his  dis{>osal.  We  Ixjlieve  that 
during  the  greater  portion  of  this 
time  he  lived  principally  ashore,  ex- 
ercising in  civil,  as  well  as  in  military 
matters,  the  office  of  governor ;  and 
we  know  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
report  officially,  both  as  to-the  advan- 
tages to  the  British  government  of 
keeping  permanent  possession  of  the 
island,  and  the  best  means  of  retain- 
ing it  with  the  hearty  consent  of  the 
inhabitants.  We  subjoin  an  extract 
from  the  report :  — 

"I  have  found,  upon  carefully  reconnoi- 
tring every  part  or  the  island,  that  there 
are  only  two  places,  besides  the  harbour 
of  Port  St.  George  and  Cnmesa  Bay, 
where  en  enemy  could  attempt  to  land. 
The  places  in  question  are  small  fishing 
bays,  Port  Manic  A,  about  five  miles  to  the 
south  of  this,  and  Port  Cheava,  four  miles 
to  the  north.  There  are  no  roads  leading 
fW>m  either  of  these  places,  by  which  it 
would  be  practicable  to  move  with 
wheeled  carriages.  Mule-tracks  among 
the  rugged  rocks  there  doubtless  are  ; 
and  by  means  of  these  mountain -guns 
might  be  bronght  on  the  animals*  backs 
to  the  heights  that  command  the  harbour. 
1  believe,  too,  that  this  is  the  very  plan 
of  attack  with  which  Uie  enemy  threaten 
us,  provided  they  succeed,  as  they  hope 
to  do  some  dark  night,  in  tliKwing  two 
tliousand  men  upon  our  shores.  And  as 
tiie  distance  is  only  two  hours'  sail  with 
a  fair  wind,  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  attempt  will  not  be  made,  far 
less  to  suppose  that  if  made  it  must  ne* 
cessarily  fail.  I  therefore  trust,  sir,  that 
you  will  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
representing  to  the  commauder-in-chief 


the  condition  in  which  matters  stand,  and 
of  requesting  that  he  will  take  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  a  catastrophe  which 
would  be  severely  felt,  not  by  myself 
alone,  but  by  the  whole  squadron. 

**  The  advantages  which  we  derive 
from  the  continued  occu[>ation  of  Lissa 
are  many  imd  great.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  convenient  harbour  for  our  ship. 
ping  i  in  the  next,  as  a  smuggling  depot 
for  the  vent  of  colonial  produce,  it  is  very 
valuable  to  us.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  we  hold  it 
has  operated  as  a  check  upon  the  specu- 
lative dispositions  of  the  Maltese  mer. 
chants  ;  hut  whatever  sugars,  coffee,  pep- 
per,  bark,  ^c,  they  have  brought  has 
been  promptly  and  advantageously  dis- 
posed of.  You  will  be  the  better  able  to 
form  an  opinion  of  what  might  be  done  in 
this  way  when  I  inform  you  of  the  num- 
ber of  arrivals  and  departures  to  and  from 
the  enemy's  coast  during  the  time  that  I 
have  had  charge  of  the  souadron.  llie 
arrivals  have  been  417,  the  departures, 
o'2S  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  most 
rigorous  prohibitions,  Lissa  having  been 
declared  by  the  enemy,  ever  since  the 
13th  of  IMaroh,  in  a  state  of  hloeksde. 
The  importations  are  generally  grain, 
cattle,  stuck,  wood ;  the  exportations, 
wine,  sugar,  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  and 
oil. 

"  I  some  time  ago  called  the  principal 
landholders  together,  to  consult  them  as 
to  the  measures  which  might  beat  pro- 
mote their  welfare  and  that  of  the  island 
in  general.  They  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  foreign  wine,Hnd 
to  grant  them  passports  such  as  might 
preserve  for  them  the  sardines  which  are 
caught  upon  tlieir  shores,  and  with  wbidi 
they  used  formerly  to  supply  the  markaU 
of  Trieste,  Venice,  and  Fiume.  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  comply  with  their  wishes, 
and  the  arrangement  will,  I  am  sure, 
meet  with  your  approbation,  because  it 
never  could  bo  intended  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  an  island  outlawed  by  France,  ia 
consequence  of  their  coming  under  the 
protection  of  England,  should  be  cot  off 
from  all  the  sources  of  trade  which  were 
formeriy  oi)en  to  them.  So  long,  how. 
ever,  as  licenses  are  granted  by  the 
government  of  Malta  to  bring  wine  fiom 
the  enemy's  islands  and  reload  it  here, 
while  the  wine  grown  on  the  iabind  ia 
permitted  to  s|)oil  in  the  handa  of  the 
grower,  the  landowners  are  sufferers  to  a 
great  extent.  Wherefore,  till  I  ahall 
receive  positive  orders  to  enooarage  a 
trade  so  injurious  to  the  island  of  Liaaa,  1 
have  determined  to  withdraw  the  pro« 
tection  of  his  Majesty's  ships  under  my 
command  from  the  boats  and  Teasela 
that  bring  the  enemy's  wine  to  tbia  port; 
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Tist  that  the  result  will  be  that 
shants  shall  be  induced  to  pur- 
e  wine  of  Lisas,  which  hss  long 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
driatic. 

lily,  as  to  the  works  required  for 
oanent  defence  of  the  island,  I 
,  that  in  addition  to  the  batteries 
e  have  thrown  up,  and  Carnesa 
which  we  have  repaired,  two 
towers,  at  Port  JVIanica  and  Port 
respectively,  will  be  ample.  The 
of  these  will  not  cost  a  very 
um;  and  the  presence  of  two 
and  fifty  marines  would,  I 
Id  to  say,  place  the  island  beyond 
b  of  insult." 

were  Captain  Maxwell's 
18  to  the  importance  of  the 
•f  Lissa,  considered  as  a  sta- 
'  British  ships  of  war,  and  a 
entrepot  for  the  enlargement 
ish  commerce;  and  such  his 
aching  the  means  that  might 
?8ary  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
f   defence.      Of  the    means 

at  his  disposal  for  this  latter 

it  remams  to  speak,  and 
le  reader  will  perceive,  were 
enough.  The  squadron  con- 
r  three  sail,  two  frigates  and 
y-gun  ship.  There  was  his 
feste,  of  thirty-eight  guns; 
ive,  likewise,  of  thirty-eight 
ommanded  by  as  gallant  a 
as  ever  went  afloat,  Captain 
Alexander  Gordon;  and  the 
Daptain  Bligh,  a  class  of  vcs- 
h  18  not  now  to  be  found  in 
[ice.  For  though  the  Mule 
ight,  and  Imogene  sloop-of- 
ned  him  towards  the  close  of 
on,  they  remained  under  his 
id  only  a  very  few  weeks,  and 
urines  were  never  landed. 
le  crews,  therefore,  of  three 
le  largest  eflicient  only  as  a 

the  smallest  incapable  of 
except  against  a  flotilla,  he 
limself  called  upon  at  once 
•n  the  island,  and  to  meet  and 
3  the  attacks  of  whatever 
)rce  the  enemy  might  be  in 
ion  to  assemble  in  the  upper 
the  Adriatic.  And  when  it  is 
that,  over  and  above  a  camp 
ina  of  two  thousand  men, 
ere  in  Ragusa  two  frigates 
irge  corvette,  and  at  Venice 
»f-Dattle  ship  ready  to  put 
the  weight  of  responsibility 

upon  him  throughout  six 
xzvn.  Ro.  CLvn. 


long  months  will  be  admitted  to  have 
been  abundantly  onerous. 

Had  Captain  Maxwell  confined  his 
attention,  under  such  circumstances, 
exclusively  to  defensive  operations, 
no  prudent  person  would  have  blamed 
him.  His  instructions  directed  him, 
however,  not  only  to  keep  Lissa,  but 
to  annoy  the  enemy  whenever  an 
opportunity  might  present  itself;  and 
to  these  he  attended  with  a  zeal  as 
sleepless  as  if  his  strength  in  those 
seas  had  been  quite  overwhelming. 
There  is  now  lying  before  us  a  whole 
pile  of  his  omcial  despatches,  from 
which  we  think  it  right  to  select  only 
two  or  three  extracts,  because,  to  no- 
tice every  minute  operation  in  which 
he  and  his  gallant  comrades  took 
part  would  swell  our  narrative  her 
yond  the  limits  which  ought  of  right 
to  circumscribe  it.  On  the  28th  of 
July,  for  example,  he  writes  thus  to 
the  commodore : — 

**  Having  received  information  that  the 
enemy  were  purchasing  large  quantities 
of  grain,  for  the  pur]>ose  of  storing 
Ragusa  and  their  garrisons  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast,  1  detached  the  Active 
to  intercept  tlieir  victuallers,  if  possible, 
on  their  passage,  and  the  enclosed  letter 
from  Captain  Gordon  will  shew  how 
effectually  this  service  was  performed." 

The  enclosed  letter  does  shew  this ; 
for  it  describes  how  three  gun-boats, 
and  a  convoy  of  eighteen  sail,  were 
captured  by  the  boats  of  the  Active, 
a  serious  interruption  to  the  arrange- 
ments which  Marshal  Marmont  had 
made,  and  a  source  of  extreme  pri- 
vation in  the  fortified  places,  which 
were  thus  denuded  of  their  supplies. 

Again,  we  find  a  despatch  dated 
August  the  16th,  which  contains, 
among  others,  the  following  an- 
nouncement : — 

'*  I  heg  to  inform  you  that  the  three 
gun-hoats  ca])tured  by  the  Active  were 
immediately  manned,  and  sent  on  the 
const  of  Dnlmatia,  with  a  division  of 
boats  from  the  squadron,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Hickman  of  this  ship.  Their 
orders  were  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
getting  their  supplies  along  shore ;  and 
not  a  boat  has  been  able  to  pass  till 
yesterday,  when  a  strong  breeze,  and, 
perhaps,  a  wish  to  celebrate  the  day 
(Napoleon's  hirth-day),  induced  a  con- 
voy of  seventeen  sail  to  attempt  the 
passage.  One  armed  vessel,  and  four 
others    laden  with  grain,  were    taken. 
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The  rest  were  all  dispersed ;  only  foar 
succeeded  in  getting  by,  and  had  there 
been  less  wind,  the  whole  must  have 
fallen." 

Meanwhile,  this  indefatigahle  man 
was  not  regardless  of  the  dangers 
which  more  immediately  threatened 
him.  On  the  22d  of  August  he 
writes : — 

**  The  two  frigates  and  the  corvette 
are  still  at  Ragusa,  quite  ready  for  sea. 
They  threaten  to  come  down  with- 
in tne  islands  and  raise  the  blockade 
which  the  gun-boats  captured  by  the 
Active,  together  with  some  boats  from 
the  ships,  have  vigilantly  kept  up  on  the 
coast  between  Zara  and  Spalato  ever 
since  the  convoy  was  taken.  When  the 
Acorn  returned  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Adriatic,  I  sent  her  to  reinforce  our 
flotilla,  and  Captain  Bligh  informs  me 


that  not  a  boat  can  pass.  The  most 
pressing  orders  have  been  issued  by  the 
French  government  to  forward  by  sea 
supplies  of  every  kind  to  Ragusa  and  the 
Boca  de  Cattaro.  Wherefore  our  little 
blockading  flotilla  is  at  present  a  serious 
thorn  in  their  side;  and  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  nothing  which  our  slender 
means  can  afford  will  be  \e(i  untried  to 
harass  and  annoy  them.  Manning  the 
three  gun-boats,  garrisoning  Hoste's 
Island,  and  Camesa  Cpstle,  keeping  up 
the  look-outs  on  Mount  Gordon  and 
Whitby  Hill,  together  with  more  than 
half  our  boats  constantly  watching  the 
opposite  shore,  keep  the  Alceste  and 
Active  rather  short  of  men  ;  bat  there 
are  still  enough  left  to  cope  with  the 
Ragusa  g<«ntlemen,  if  they  will  only  have 
the  goodness  to  venture  out.  We  have 
taken  and  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
the  enemy's  vessels,  as  the  accompany- 
ing  returns  will  shew." 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MEN   AND  THINGS, 
BT  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

No.  m. 

BEBBTER. 


> . 


Whsv  first  I  saw  Benyer  with  his 
noble  bust,  his  magnificent  face,  and 
bis  graceful  and  dignified  form,  he 
was  conversing  with  great  energy 
with  the. Prince  de  Polignac  in  the 
.Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  seemed 
to  be  saying  to  him  by  his  gest  and 
manoer,  connecting  them  as  I  did 
with  the  events  which  were  passing, 
•'  Prince !  it  is  very  true  that  I  have 
been  elected  to  support  your  govern- 
ment; to  defend  tne  old  and  fixed 
principles  of  the  French  royalty ;  to 
stand  by  the  throne  of  St.  i^uis ;  to 
raise  my  voice  against  the  sweeping 
and  reckless  principles  of  a  fierce  and 
untameable  democracy ;  and  to  plead 
for  our  altars,  our  Iiomes,  and  our 
monarchy;  but  then  there  must  be 
no  caupi/  (Tetat!  Ours  must  be  a 
parliamentary  conflict  with  evil !  We 
must  fight  beneath  the  protection  of 
the  Charter  and  the  laws  !  We  must 
only  resort  to  those  measures  which 
are  obviously,  and  not  obliquely, 
placed  within  our  reach.  We  must 
not  strain  this  or  that  article  of  the 
Charter,  to  favour  any  particular 
notions,  or  to  support  the  views  of 
the  Duchess  d'Angouleme !  If  the 
Chamber  should  be  unruly,  let  it  be 
dissolved.  If  the  elections  should  be 
disloyal,  let  it  be  dissolved  again ! 
Let  us  appeal  to  the  nation,  and  see 
whether  the  Chamber  will  refuse  the 
budget !  I  know  it  will  not  do  so  ; 
but  we  must  not  anticipate  that  it 
¥rill.  We  must  not  care  for  hostile 
expressions,  for  uncourteous  phrases, 
or  even  for  disagreeable,  un  palate- 
able  sentences  introduced  into  the 
addreas,  provided  they  do  not  attack 
the  principles  we  conscientiously  de- 
fend. We  must  not  anticipate  the 
decisions  of  the  Chamber.  Let  us 
wait  for  its  acts.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  acting  without  it, 
when  it  shall  have  refused  to  the 
crown  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
government.  Then  the  nation  would 
rally  round  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  France  would  pronounce 
not  on  you^  but  on  the  men  of  the 


Revolution,  its  severest  anathemas.  I 
am  not  sent  to  this  Chamber  to  seek 
to  restrain  the  lawful  exercise  of  its 
undoubted  prerogatives,  but  to  de- 
fend those  of  my  king  from  encroach- 
ment I  This  I  will  do  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  and  with  the  best  of 
my  talent ;  but  we  must  remain  in 
the  ways  of  legality — we  must  not 
run  counter  to  the  laws.  If  there  be 
revolt,  it  must  come  from  those  who 
are  in  heart  opposed  to  the  Charter, 
although  they  are  loudest  in  crying 
in  its  favour.  We  must  throw  on 
our  adversaries  the  onus  oi  proving 
that  we  violate  the  Charter  by  keep- 
ing within  its  limits;  and  as  our 
noble  France  is,  after  all,  a  thinking 
and  a  reasoning  nation,  we  may  hope 
for  a  reaction  which  will  place  the 
old  royalty  in  that  position  of  pre- 
eminence to  which  it  is  entitled ;  in- 
stead of  in  that  attitude  of  defence, 
of  peril,  of  anxiety,  and  apprehension, 
which  so  ill  becomes  its  past  history, 
and  its,  I  hope,  future  destinies." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  one-sided 
look  of  the  prince  as  Berrj^er  ad- 
dressed him.  The  one  had  in  his 
mind  bold,  noble,  honourable  chi- 
meras. For  after  all  they  were 
chimeras ;  since  he  relied  on  the  good 
sense  and  the  sterling  qualities  of  a 
people  which  existed  no  longer.  The 
French  people  in  1829  and  1830 
were  not  wnat  the  people  of  the 
Restoration  or  of  the  Empire,  much 
less  of  the  old  monarchy,  were  known 
to  be.  Half  a  century  of  revolution 
had  overthrown  all  fixed  principles, 
and  up-rooted  all  notions  of  a  stable 
and  practical  character.  Berryer  did 
not  iK'lieve  this,  or  rather  he  hoped 
that  to  be  true  which  he  desired  might 
prove  so.  He  was,  indeed,  mistaken  ; 
but  his  errors  were  thase  of  a  great 
and  generous  mind,  and  of  a  frank  and 
noble  heart.  But  the  prince  had 
neither  lost  nor  forgotten  any  of  his 
antecedents.  He  who  plotted  the 
destruction  of  Buonaparte  yet  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  re-esta- 
blishing the  old  monarchy  without 
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the  Charter,  and  of  re-forming  the 
political  institutions  of  France  with- 
out admitting  into  their  principles 
any  of  the  elements  of  popular  go- 
vernment. The  prince  looked  far 
from  pleased.  His  countenance  was 
one  of  a  surprised  and  disappointed 
man.  It  seemed  to  say,  "  I  thought 
Bcrryer  would  have  gone  all  lengths 
with  us,  but  I  was  mistaken.  I 
thought  the  fourteenth  article  of  the 
Charter  was  in  his,  as  well  as  in  my 
opinion,  the  '  Gk)d-send  *  of  the  mo- 
narchy. I  expected  he  would  at  all 
times  have  rushed  to  yonder  tribune, 
and  defended  inch  by  inch  a  counter 
revolution.  But  I  am  wrong!  Surely 
he  is  not  infected  with  the  leprosy 
of  the  Collards,  the  Periers,  and  the 
Roys  of  France  I " 

The  conversation  lasted  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Many  eyes  were 
rastened  upon  the  "  young"  13erryer, 
for  his  fatner  was  then  living,  a  true 
specimen  of  an  independent,  talented, 
and  highlv  honourable  advocate,  and 
many  a  lip  pronounced  the  words 
"  a  second  Mirabeau."  That  eulogy 
was  not  excessive,  for  Berryer,  the  son, 
the  now  living  and  immortal  IkTryer 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  left 
far,  far  behind  him  the  Mirabeaus 
and  the  Burkes,  the  Foxes  and  the 
Pitts,  of  their  eventful  period.  At 
length  the  president  rang  his  bell  of 
"  onicr,"  and  Berryer  took  his  seat. 
Nature  has  done  so  much  for  this 
splendid  orator  in  his  person,  that, 
even  when  his  voice  is  not  heard,  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  look  at  him. 
He  was  at  that  period  redolent  of 
health  and  of  hope ;  and  he  delight- 
ed in  the  praspect  of  devoting  him- 
self to  the  defence  of  the  throne  of 
St.  Louis.  At  court  he  was  a  most 
special  favourite.  Peyronnet  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  talents, 
and  Charles  X.  in  his  devotedness. 
The  Duchess  of  Berri  loved  him  as 
her  brother;  and  when  he  entered 
the  palaces  of  the  Tuileries  or  of  St. 
Cloud,  he  was  received  with  open 
arms  and  the  most  affectionate  wel- 
comes. At  the  court  there  was  even 
a  little  jealousy  felt  respecting  him ; 
and  some  of  the  old  heads  ^^  hoped 
he  would  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
coming  storm,  and  would  not  shrink 
at  the  moment  of  the  conflict."  They 
meant  more  than  was  expressed  when 
they  said  this.  They  were  prepared 
to  play  "  all  or  nothing  "  with  their 


Eolitical  coups  cTitat,  and  they  appre- 
ended,  most  correctly,  that  Berryer 
was  not  prepared  for  any  such  mea- 
sures. They  relied  on  the  con- 
queror's sword  of  Bourmont,  and 
hoped  that  his  triumphs  in  AJgien 
would  either  induce  the  Chamber  to 
become  moderate,  or  would  lead  the 
king  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  Polignac  ministry.  "We  have 
had  enough  of  the  Charter,"  was 
their  cry ;  "  let  us  now  call  for-  a 
monarchy,  and  dash  from  us  these 
republican  traitors."  Alas !  this  lan- 
guage was  too  inviting,  too  tempting, 
for  an  old  man,  and  a  flattered  mo- 
narch, to  reject;  and  the  ordinances 
of  July  1830  made  their  appeaianoe! 
These  ordinances  came  like  a 
thunderbolt  to  Iferryer,  Of  oonrse 
he  fras  not  ignorant  of  the  ramoan 
of  the  court,  and  was  aware  that  the 
ministers  of  Charles  X.  would  be  in 
a  decided  minority  in  the  newly 
elected  Chamber ;  but  his  pnneet  was 
to  defeat  an  unconstitutirajU  tbetkm 
by  constitutional  means,  wmlSo  ccm- 
vmce  the  country  by  facts,  that  no- 
thing but  legality  was  proposed  or 
intended.  So  that  Bernrer  was  uai 
made  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
Prince  Polignac,  that  secret  bdnc  to 
get  rid  of  the  Charter  by  a  side  iniid, 
and  to  restore,  as  far  as  might  he,  the 
old  royalty  of  1780.  To  eiftet  tUi, 
France  must  have  as  much  nnleuned 
the  history  of  half  a  century  as  had 
])e  Polignac  himself;  and  all  the 
conquests  which  democracy  had  made 
must  have  been  abandoned  by  time 
who  obtained  them.  This  wm  im- 
possible! yet,  impossible  as  it  nm^ 
the  work  was  attempted;  and  fve 
days  afterwards  the  throne  WHTa- 
cant;\^e  populace  lived  in  thepip 
laces ;  the  pnnces  wandered  throttrii 
Normandy  to  the  coast  and  to  cadb; 
and  the  principal  actor,  the  then  kte 
prime  minister  of  France, 
voured  to  secrete  himself  fhim 
and  vengeance,  by  adopting  the 
tume,  habits,  and  even  iSonii  of  a 
common  domestic. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Benrer  he 
looked  seven  years  older,  "wm  ftee 
was  full  of  sorrow.  He  was  proeaad- 
ing  with  hurried  steps  to  Uie  QumiNr 
of  Deputies.  It  was  illegaUy  eoft- 
vened  by  public  clamour  to  make  a 
king,  found  a  djmasty,  and  VMa  a 
constitution!  As  he  etomtC 
the  Font  Louis  XVL  he  was 
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nised  by  the  people,  and  the  mob 
shouted  "  Fire  fa  CAflrfe  r  "Which 
Charter  ?"  asked  Berryer,  most  good- 
humouredly,  "  the  one  that  you  have 
destroyed,  or  the  one  we  are  to 
make  ?*'  Those  who  surrounded  him 
smil^,  and  cried,  "  Vive  Berryer  1" 
He  bustled  on,  and  gained  that  hall 
where  so  many  deeds  had  been  done 
of  which  history  has,  and  will  speak, 
to  the  very  end  of  time.  'When  he 
entered  the  Chamber  there  was  raised 
a  buzz  of  satisfaction,  and  yet  a  move- 
ment of  surprise.  Where  were  the 
450  deputies  who  had  been  elected 
by  France  to  attend  to  and  watch 
over  her  interests?  The  Royalist 
party,  composed  of  nearly  200,  had 
ned  to  the  departments,  rushed  to 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  or  Germany, 
or  were  hidden  up  in  retreats  ^om 
what  they  most  apprehended  —  the 
violence  of  the  mob !  The  history 
of  the  first  revolution  had  undoubt- 
edly made  very  vivid  and  permanent 
impressions  on  all  Royalist  minds. 
Few  famitties  there  were  who  could 
not  recall  some  scenes  of  atrocity  in 
which  themselves,  or  their  parents, 
had  been  the  sufferers ;  and  it  must 
not  excite  surprise  that  personal 
courage,  in  many  instances,  iailed  in 
these  moments  of  trial  and  of  po- 
pular insurrection.  And  yet,  alter 
making  every  allowance  for  the  fears 
of  the  aged,  and  the  cowardice  of  the 
mere  lovers  of  ease  and  of  worldly 
amusements  and  enjovments,  it  is  a 
disgraceful  faet  that,  when  the  throne 
of  ages  had  to  be  defended,  the  rights 
of  the '  Duke  of  Bordeaux  to  be 
brought  forward  and  enforced,  and 
the  injustice  of  visiting  the  sins  or 
the  errors  of  an  aged  grandfather  on 
a  youthful  grandson,  had  to  be  de- 
nounced, Berryer  was  the  only  de- 
puty of  all  the  200  who  had,  but  a 
few  days  before,  surrounded,  courted, 
flattered  Charles  X.,  and  vowed 
eternal  devotedness  to  himself,  his 
cause,  his  principles,  and  his  mon- 
archy, who  dared  to  ascend  the 
tribune,  and  plead  for  these  with  all 
the  energy  of  an  intrepid  heart,  and 
all  the  gratitude  of  a  faithful  though 
independent  servant,  and  with  all  the 
conviction  of  a  man  who  believed 
there  was  nothing  for  France  be- 
tween the  eldest  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  and  anarchy. 

This  was  the  noblest  period  of  a 
11&  hitherto  devoted  to  the  defence 


of  true  Conservative  principles. 
What  cared  he  for  the  scowl  of  the 
Republican  party ;  for  the  interrup- 
tions of  some,  and  the  deathlike 
silence  of  others ;  for  exclamations  of 
astonishment  at  his  boldness — not  to 
say  insolence  (at  least,  in  their  opi- 
nion); and  what  cared  he  for  tne 
hootings  or  bowlings  of  the  mob  with- 
out, triumphing,  as  it  did,  over  the 
remnants  of  its  barricades  and  its 
desecrations?  No!  the  roaring  of 
the  wind,  or  the  screeching  of  the 
night-bird,  were  not  less  matters  of 
indifference  to  Berryer,  than  were 
the  tumultuous  assemblings  and 
threats  of  the  unchained  populace  of 
Paris.  And  why?  Because  what 
he  said,  he  believed;  and  the  cause 
he  advocated  was  one  of  right,  of 
justice,  and  of  true  freedom.  How 
often,  during  the  debates  which  took 
place  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
during  the  remarkable  days  which 
followed  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1830,  did  lierryer  ascend  the 
tribune,  protest  against  the  illegality 
of  their  proceedings,  tell  them,  "  In 
tlie  face  of  France  and  of  the  world, 
that  they  had  not  received  a  man- 
date to  make  a  king,  and  to  vote  a 
constitution;"  and  whilst  the  im- 
patient Centres  said,  "'Tis  enough! 
tis  enough !  There  is  no  time  for 
delay !  The  country  demands  a  con- 
clusion," he  would  again  rush  to  the 
tribune  and  implore  the  majority  in 
whose  power,  lor  the  moment,  the 
destinies  of  France  were  placed,  to 
consider  the  awful  responsibility  they 
had  taken  upon  themselves,  and 
what  succeeding  generations  would 
record  of  their  nasty  and  premature 
proceedings.  The  Fast  with  its  ex- 
perience ;  the  Present  with  its  divi- 
sions ;  and  the  Future  with  its  dark, 
lowering  clouds,  were  all  available  to 
his  argument,  and  were  all  brought 
to  bear,  by  him,  on  the  questions 
under  discussion. 

The  position  of  Berryer  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter, for  it  was  one  of  chivalry, 
since  he  defended  the  cause  of  that 
mother  to  whom  Chateaubriand 
afterwards  said,  ^"•Madame!  voire JiU 
est  mon  Rot!"  and  it  was  one  of 
loyalty,  for  Berryer  had  sworn  alle- 
giance to  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  he  kept  his 
oath  sacred  to  the  last.  And  it  was 
one  of  great  trial  for  monarchical 
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principles,  since  some  cried,  "  Vive  la 
RepublUpier  others,  "  Vive  Napo- 
leon II.  /"  and  others,  "  Vive  le  Due 
d  Orleans  r  whilst  none  but  the 
Vendeans  and  the  Chonans  dared 
to  cry,  "  Vive  Henri  V.r  so  that 
Berryer  stood  alone ;  and  those  who 
ordinarily  voted  and  acted  with  him 
had  retired  far,  far  away,  from  the 
scene  of  action  and  of  conflict,  and 
confined  themselves  to  silent  admi- 
ration of  his  courage  and  his  daring. 
There  are  many  who  are  of  opinion 
that  had  he  not  stood  alojie^  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Chamber,  aided  by  po- 
pular clamour  and  revolt,  would  have 
expelled  him,  and  all  who  thought 
and  acted  with  him,  from  the  house. 
This  is  by  no  means  impossible; 
for  Berrj'er  was  looked  upon  by  all 
parties  as  a  chivalrous  knight,  who 
was  entitled  to  protection,  if  not  to 
sympathy  —  to  admiration,  if  not  to 
love.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  when 
the  cries  of  the  mobs  from  without 
were  heard  of  "  Give  us  a  charter ! " 
•*  Give  us  a  government ! "  the  timid 
portion  of  the  Liberal  Deputies  be- 
came impatient  to  terminate  all  pre- 
liminary debates,  and  at  once  to  come 
to  some  one  general  and  sweep- 
ing vote  by  which  all  might  be 
decided,  and  doubt  no  longer  exist 
as  to  the  final  result.  "  We  have 
had  enough  of  these  interruptions," 
cried  some.  "  The  old  dynasty  has 
been  heard  and  is  condemned,"  ejacu- 
lated others;  and,  but  for  Berryer, 
who  continued  to  plead,  to  reason,  to 
denounce,  many  a  time  would  the 
demand  "  to  finish  "  have  been  com- 
plied with.  But  though  he  stood 
alone,  he  was  not  helpless.  Many 
an  act  of  injustice  he  averted !  Many 
a  monstrous  proposition  he  caused  to 
be  rejected  or  postponed !  lie  knew 
that  France  when  no  longer  under  the 
influence  of  excitement,  passion,  and 
revenge,  would  think  and  act  very 
differently,  and  would  desire  that 
other  arrangements  had  been  made ; 
and  therefore,  to  the  last,  he  main- 
tained his  ground,  and  fought  glori- 
ously in  the  breach.  At  the  end  of 
each  day  of  conflict,  he  retired  to  his 
home  to  gather  new  strength  for 
the  coming  contest,  and  to  prepare 
for  the  stormings  and  the  bowlings  of 
the  ensuing  mom.  But  where  were 
those  "  familiar  fViends,"  those  "  kin- 
dred spirits,"  those  "devoted  coad- 
jntars,"  who  had  been  returned  by 


the  Royalist  electors  of  France  to 
stand  by  the  throne,  and  by  the  old 
principles  of  an  hereditary  monarchy 
and  peerage?  They  were  not! — 
and  therefore  the  caase  was  lost 
For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
France  made  the  revolution  of  1830. 
France,  by  degrees,  and  after  much 
doubt,  consideration,  reflection,  and 
comparison,  adopted  the  revolution, 
if  you  will,  but  she  did  not  make  it. 
And  if  the  deputies,  who  were  re- 
turned to  fight  the  battle  for  the 
monarchy  against  the  usurpations  of 
the  democracy,  had  remained  as 
faithful  to  their  posts  and  their  ob- 
ligations as  Berrver,  it  is  ponible 
that  the  Duke  o^  Bordeaux  might 
now  have  been  king  of  France. 

When  the  protests,  arguments, 
and  entreaties  of  Berryer  bad  failed, 
in  spite  of  their  power  and  their 
number,  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  projects  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists, he  withdrew  fWnn  the 
scene  of  conflict.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  walked  from  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  the  Palais  Royal  to 
offer  tne  throne  of  France  to  a  new 
branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
His  mind  was  now  directed  to  tbe 
organisation  of  the  Royalist  JMrty, 
to  preparations  for  elections  m  toe 
l>epartment^  to  measures  of  safety 
for  the  old  Royalist  families  of 
France,  to  making  provision  for  the 
pensioners  of  the  old  Civil  List,  now 
ruined  by  the  revolution,  and  to  the 
seeing  about  **  what  could  be  dcnw** 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  revolution- 
ary and  anarchical  prindples  into 
social  and  private  life. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  met 
Berryer,  he  was  ax^inff  the  whole 
matter  of  the  future  ^vitn  a  Royiliit 
of  ^reat  fortune  and  rank,  and  who 
insisted  on  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  seclusion  and  of  seoesrioiL 
He  thought  that  the  duty  of  the 
royalist  party  was  clearly  that  of 
protest  and  separation. 

*^  Go  not  to  the  electoral  eolkm ; 
go  not  to  the  Councils  of  the  De- 
partments ;  go  not  to  the  Chunbeis 
of  Peers  or  Deputies ;  go  not  to  tiie 
Prefectures  or  Sub-prerectures  in  the 
Departments ;  I'esign  all  poets  wbibh 
you  could  hold  if  you  would;  visit 
no  one;  put  down  all  your  erta- 
blishments  at  Paris;  lesiide  wbfDjv 
and  in  obscurity,  in  the  dcpartmenti; 
spend  not  one  centime  per  amlkam 
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more  than  you  can  possibly  avoid ; 
vrithdraw  your  sons  from  the  public 
schools  over  which  Liberals  will  in 
future  preside ;  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  colleges,  for  the  followers  of  De 
Lammenais  will  have  more  partisans 
than  will  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ; 
and  in  public  do  not  appear, —  no, 
not  even  at  the  Chambers, —  but  let 
the  wealth,  learning,  rank,  and  ho- 
nour of  the  country  withdraw  wholly 
into  seclusion,  and  await  what  time 
shall  disclose/' 

Oh,  how  magnificently  did  Ber- 
ryer reply  to  this  old  and  faithful, 
but  greatly  mistaken,  servant  of  the 
ex-dynastj.  How  he  pointed  out  to 
him,  but  m  terms  so  modest,  though 
so  manful, —  so  musical,  though  so 
frank, —  the  evil  consequences  which 
must  follow  such  a  line  of  policy  as 
this.  **  Do  you  remember,  sir,"  asked 
Berryer,  with  somewhat  of  a  playful 
air,  '*  that  there  was  a  period  when 
the  Bourbons  had  been  so  long  absent 
fhmi  Franoe,  that  the  young  men  of 
1814  did  not  even  know  who  was 
Monseigneur  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ? 
And  when  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
plain,  again  and  ^,  to  the  people 
WOO  were  the  different  hving  mem- 
bers of  a  race  of  princes  to  which 
France  owed  most  of  her  greatness  ? 
Take  care,  sir !  take  care !  The 
time  may  come  when,  if  your  policy 
should  be  adopted,  it  might  be  a 
matter  of  mere  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  know  who  were  the 
royalists  of  1830." 

"At  least  it  would  never  be  for- 
gotten, my  dear  Berryer,  that  you 
were  one!  interrupted  the  old  and 
able  Royalist. 

"  But  it  would  be  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  France,  sir,  that  it  should 
ever  be  remembered  that  you,  to  the 
last,  had  not  only  remained  what 
you  ever  were,  but  had  contended 
for  the  same  principles  in  public  to 
the  last,"  replied  Berryer,  in  his 
most  ¥rinning  way. 

"Not  in  public,  my  friend,"  re- 
torted the  RoyaUst ;  "  you  know  what 
I  am  in  heart." 

And  then  Berryer  discoursed  in 
his  own  most  lofty  and  impassioned, 
slowing  and  glorious  manner,  of  the 
history  of  tnat  Revolution,  from 
which  so  many  lessons  might  be 
learned  by  those  who  had  studied  it 
with  advanta^.  He  shewed,  1st, 
how  monarchical  principles  had  from 


time  to  time  defeated  democracy 
when  they  had  been  brought  forwaitl 
with  energy  and  continuousness. 
2d,  How  the  old  royalty  had  always 
lost  ground  when  it  shunned  dis- 
cussion. 3d,  How  the  cause  of  pa- 
ternal government  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
4th,  How  small  and  apparently  con- 
temptible minorities,  in  favour  of 
moderate  systems,  had  swelled,  by 
means  of  discussion  and  free  debate, 
into  large  and  victorious  majorities. 
5th,  How  unnatural  a  position  it  was 
for  men  of  property  to  leave  legis- 
lation as  to  property,  to  be  conducted 
by  men  who  had  none  themselves; 
how  absurd  it  was  for  rank  to  nve 
way  to  common  citizenship;  and  how 
unworthy  it  would  be  for  the  educa- 
tion, morality,  learning,  and  piety  of 
the  countr}',  to  place  themselves,  for- 
sooth, under  the  protection  of  its 
ignorance,  immorality,  and  impiety! 
6th,  How  unworthy  would  modern 
Royalists  prove  themselves  to  be  of 
the  names  of  their  progenitors,  if, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  personal  ease 
and  freedom  from  annoyance,  they 
should  leave  principles  to  their  fate, 
and  consent  to  be  involved  in  one 
general  ruin;  and  then,  finally,  rising 
at  every  new  proposition  to  greater 
heights  of  eloquence  and  of  feeling, . 
how  great  a  neglect  it  would  shew  of 
all  that  was  patriotic,  philanthropic, 
and  moral,  for  the  Royalists  of  France 
to  place  so  little  confidence  in  those 
great  and  eternal  principles  of  divine 
government,  as  wholly  to  abandon 
the  direction  of  the  state  to  those  in 
which  they  could  not  place  any  con- 
fidence, and  for  whom  they  could  not 
have  any  one  possible  sympathy. 

The  old  Koyalist  listened  with 
more  than  attention, — with  rapture ; 
but  his  course  he  could  not,  or  would 
not,  then  alter.  His  purse  was  placed 
at  the  control  of  the  Royalist  com- 
mittee, and  he  afterwards  joined  their 
ranks;  but,  for  the  time  being,  he 
felt  himself  called  on  to  return  to 
seclusion  and  thouffhtfulness.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  tnat  even  De  La- 
martuie  was  of  that  opinion.  He 
would  not,  for  the  time,  return  to 
France.  M.  de  Yillele,  that  soundest 
of  all  Royalists,  if  any  can  be  sounder 
than  Berryer,  condemned  himself  also 
to  isolation ;  and,  for  nearly  ten  years 
of  his  life,  he  "looked  througn  the 
loop-holes  of  retreat,"  and  mourned 
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over  the  past ;  and  was  only  curious 
for  the  future.  Not  so  Jjauren- 
tie,  the  Duke  dc  Fitz- James,  De 
Genoudc,  or  l)e  Valmy.  They,  with 
a  few  others,  formed,  with  Beriyer  at 
their  head,  and  Chateaubriand  as  an 
ofosen-ant  bystander,  the  nucleus  of 
that  royalist  party  which  now  occu- 
pies an  important  position  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  are  aiding 
in  the  overthrow  of  wrong,  and  in 
the  support  of  right  measures,  by 
transferring  its  votes  to  this  side,  or 
to  that,  according  as  duty  and  pa- 
triotism, principle  and  wisdom,  shall 
dictate.  But  for  Berrj'er,  there 
would  have  been  now  no  Uoyalist 
party  in  the  Chaml)er;  and  the 
children  of  1 8:^0  would  have  asked 
in  1843,  "  And  who  are  the  Koy- 
alists?"  They  are  well  known  now, 
for  their  compactness,  their  discipline, 
their  decision. 

The  great  delight  of  Berryer  is 
the  society  of  talented  and  remark- 
able women.  He  is  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  their  personal  charms, 
and  is  a  great  admirer  of  beauty; 
but  he  is  most  captivating  when 
surrounded  by  women  of  haut  ton^  of 
distinguished  minds,  of  wit,  humour, 
and  finesse.  Then  it  is  that,  opening 
the  noodgatcs  of  his  well-stored,  and 
yet  poetic  and  imaginative,  mind,  he 
gives  vent  to  all  his  eloquence,  play- 
fulness, genius,  and  j)athos.  llis 
eloquence  is  easy,  flowing,  and  na- 
tural, but  his  powers  of  convei"sation 
arc  so  wonderful,  that,  wholly  w^ith- 
out  intending  it,  he  absorbs  you.  If 
you  try  to  resist  him,  and  to  get  up 
a  counter-conversation,  or  an  oppo- 
sition to  his  views  and  opinions,  you 
are  soon  overcome,  in  spite  of  your- 
self, and  you  find  that  you  also  are 
one  of  his  most  entranceil  listeners. 
Berryer  has  also  the  advantage  of 
being  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  as 
well  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman, 
a  pleader  and  a  patriot.  This  is  not 
often  the  case  with  the  men  of  the 
French  Liberal  party.  One  of  those 
who  most  served,  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  his  day  and  generation,  was, 
most  undoubtedly,  Casimir  IVrier. 
He  placed  his  giant  hand  on  the 
heart  of  reckless  denlocrac^',  and  tore 
it  from  its  system.  But  Porier  was 
neither  a  gentleman  nor  a  scholar. 
The  forms  and  usages  t)f  high  and 
classic  life  were  unknown  to  him ; 
thus,  whilst    he  comprehended  his 


duties  and  knew  hour  to  perfbni 
them,  when  he  convened  wkn  CoanC 
d'Apponv,  and  sought,  with  hnn,  to 
renaer  the  new  French  dynasty  le- 
ceptable,  if  not  pleaaiiig',  to  Enrope 
and  the  world,  he  must  always  have 
felt  that  he  was  a  citizen-diplooiatirti 
and  was  awkward  in  the  hot  saloooi 
of  Paris  and  at  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries.  He  was  not  mereljUmit, 
he  was  rude,  and  eren  ooane; 
though  loyal,  single-minded,  mi 
straight  -  forward.  But  Berryer  ii 
the  charm  of  every  society  into  wliick 
he  enters ;  and  wnether  he  speaks  ti 
a  monarch,  a  servant,  or  a  bcnar,  he 
is  first,  and,  above  all,  a  genttaBan. 
But  l^rryer  is  comparatively  poorl 
How  is  this?  Is  it  nis  own  &iihP 
Certainly  not.  If  the  RevolntioQ  of 
18.30  had  not  taken  place,  he  m^ 
have  become  a  little  CrcesoB.  All  WM 
open  to  him.  He  might  have  re- 
mained an  advocate  and  deputy,  with 
one  of  the  largest  cHenieBeB  in  Farii, 
or  he  might  have  been  proetmm  dn 
roi\  or  minister  of  justice,  <ur,  doubt- 
less, in  time,  even  president  of  the 
council  and  prime-minister  cdT Francs. 
But  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  all 
these  hopes  and  prospects.  The  new 
government  and  the  new  dynasty,  of 
course,  addressed  themsdvea  to  those 
who  supported,  not  to  those  who  op* 
posed  tnem ;  and  to  be  just  to  then 
both,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Orleans  dynasty  has  amply  and  eren 
magnificently  rewarded  all  who  have 
defended  it.  Berryer,  by  his  manly 
eloc^uence  and  courageous  conduct, 
during  the  discussion  of  what  shooM 
constitute  the  new  order  of  things 
in  France,  had  made  himself  ^  libs  ** 
champion  of  the  Uoyalist  party,  and 
from  that  |>osition  he  oonui  not  re- 
cede. All  his  time  was  abooarfasd 
either  in  the  Chamber  of  Depotiss 
or  at  the  courts  of  law,  in  gratuitoni^ 
defending  such  legitimists  as  woe 
arrested  and  tried  for  ^ving  ntter* 
ance  to  their  political  opinions;  or  in 
corresi)ondence  with  some  of  the 
members  ol'  the  ex-royal  family;  or 
in  the  arrangement  and  new  or- 
gan isaticm  of  the  lioyalist  party,  so 
that  his  large  practice  as  a  barrister 
Iwcamo  neglected  ;  and  Berryer's 
immediate  friends  were  compelled  to 
ap{K'al  to  that  party  whom  he  served 
witii  such  honour,  fidelity,  zeal,  and 
genius,  for  the  means  of  his  support. 
That  party  spontaneously  and  grace- 
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fully  responded  to  such  an  appeal. 
They  knew  that  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made  for  them,  as  a  party,  had  been 
unlimited,  and  the  subscription  was 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Besides 
which,  certain  wealthy  commoners 
and  peers  placed  their  names  for  a 
oertam  sum  per  annum,  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  wmch  Berryer  had  placed 
himself  were  met.  For  many  years, 
however,  his  unavoidable  expenses, 
as  the  head  of  the  Koyalist  party, 
were  greater  than  his  income,  and 
another  appeal  was  made,  which  was 
as  successful  as  the  one  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Since  that  period  this  dis- 
tin^ished  man  has  partially  returned 
to  nb  professional  duties,  and  men  of 
b11  pohtical  opinions  are  delighted  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  prodigious 
talents,  when  the  causes  they  have  to 
commit  to  his  care  are  not  connected 
with  that  thorny  and  most  difficult 
of  subjects — party  politics. 

Poor  Berrver!  He  has  just  lost 
his  wife  in  tne  prime  of  her  days,  in 
the  moral  splendour  of  a  life  distin- 
guished by  every  charm,  grace,  and 
virtue.  Amiable,  cultivated,  highly 
accomplished,  benevolent,  and  pious, 
he  haa  in  her  a  companion  worthy 
of  his  graver  as  well  as  of  his  lighter 
hours.  To  her  he  was  devotedly 
attached;  and  in  him  she  saw  her 
friend,  her  lover,  her  counsellor,  her 
husband.  These  arc  the  separations 
which  remind  us  of  the  sojourning, 
the  wandering,  the  uncertain  and 
Tariable  character  of  our  passage 
through  this  world.  Apparently 
formed  for  each  other  by  tastes,  asso- 
ciations, pursuits,  and  principles,  and 
united  by  ties  which  all  who  knew 
them  desired  should  be  indissoluble, 
it  hath  so  occurred  that  the  links  in 
this  family  chain,  so  golden  and  so 
beautiful,  should  be  snapped  asunder, 
and  that  France^s  greatest  orator 
should  be  plunged  into  grief  and 
-mourning.  Such  is  the  lot  of  our 
poor  humanity!  Yet  we  speak  of 
the  future,  as  if  it  were  our  own ! 

Berryer  is  still  surrounded  by 
firiends,  who  love,  admire,  che- 
rish, hallow  him.  They  know  the 
integrity  of  his  purpose,  the  disin- 
terestedfness  of  his  conduct,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  life;  and  whilst  all  of 
these  cannot  but  inspire  in  them  an 
admiration  for  his  moral  and  political 
character,  they  are  personally  at- 
tached to  him   for   his   blandness, 


suavity,  heartfulness,  and  generosity. 
His  heart  is  as  capacious  as  his  mind, 
and,  without  exception,  all  who  know 
him  love  him. 

In  those  private  circles  where  all 
is  told  and  all  is  said,  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche^  it  is  sometimes  whis- 
pered that  he  is  too  generous,  has 
more  of  genius  than  of  common  sense, 
and  is  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  family, 
sufficiently  attentive  "  to  the  one 
thing  needful.*'  That  one  thing 
nee^tJnt  be  it  remembered,  is — gold! 
But  that  is  wo^the  opinion  of  Berryer 
himself.  He  does  not  desire  to  be 
rich, — he  never  did.  He  is  not  am- 
bitious of  wealth  or  of  place ;  but  he 
is  of  doing  good,  and  in  this  respect 
he  is  largely  gratified.  Oh,  how  many 
poor,  helpless,  unfortunate  beings  he 
has  pleaded  for  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  who,  by  their  unwise  and  im- 
petuous conduct,  had  exposed  them- 
selves in  moments  of  insurrection  and 
rel)ellion  to  the  just  vengeance  of 
outraged  laws !  How,  with  his  syren 
song,  with  his  magnificent  appeals, 
his  astounding  and  touching  elor 
quence,  he  has  rivetted  both  judges 
and  jurymen,  and  extorted,  in  spite 
of  evidence,  but  as  so  many  homages 
to  mercy,  verdicts  of  acquittal  I  And 
then  when  the  courts  of  law  have 
rung  with  the  applauses  of  an  en- 
chanted and  captivated  audience,  he 
has  quietly  withdrawn  from  the  scene 
of  his  triumphs,  planned  some  new 
course  of  usefulness  to  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  opened  up  new  channels 
for  the  relief  of  those  who,  though 
acquitted,  had  been  ruined  by  months 
of  painful  and  desolating  imprison- 
ment. 

I  have  heard  it  sometimes  alleged 
against  Berryer  that  he  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  pleading  for  the  Boy- 
alists  when  under  charges  of  a  poli- 
tical character,  but  that  he  wUl  also 
exert  all  the  magical  influence  he 
possesses  over  the  court  and  the  jury 
in  behalf  of  Napoleonists,  and  even 
of  Republicans.  Now  this  charge, 
when  thus  stated,  appears  to  be  a 
grave  one,  but  when  examined,  will 
be  found  to  redound  greatly  to  his 
honour.  When  Berryer  pleads  for 
Koyalists,  he  does  so  as  a  political 
partisan,  or  rather  as  the  chief  of  his 
party.  And  then  it  is  that  he  asks 
the  jurymen  whether  all  this  con- 
^sion,  all  this  contradiction,  all  this 
anarchy,  is  not  the  result   of  the 
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spread  of  those  principles  which  the 
K<:volutioii  of  July  1 830  established, 
countenanced,  or  confirmed?  And 
then  he  asks  for  an  acquittal.  When 
Berryer  pleads  for  Napoleonists  and 
for  Kepublicans,  he  does  so  as  a  bar- 
rister, as  an  advocate,  retained  and 
paid  as  any  counsellor  in  England 
would  be  on  a  similar  occasion.  It 
is  the  lawyer,  and  not  the  politician, 
who  is  heard.  But  even  then,  never 
forgetting  his  own  principles  and 
those  of  his  party,  he  adds,  that  his 
clients  are  simply  carrying  out,  and 
carrying  on  those  principles  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  present  government,  and 
that  if  any  persons  are  to  be  blamed 
it  is  those  who  first  taught  the  Napo- 
leonists and  the  Kepublicans  to  leel 
that  it  was  lawful,  nay,  even  praise- 
worthy, to  rebel  against  an  existing 
government  and  existing  institutions. 
*'  La  revolte  est  jamais  pennise"  is 
the  motto  of  this  great  orator  and 
statesman ;  and  he  enforces  that  doc- 
trine not  only  in  his  speeches  but  by 
every  act  of  nis  life. 

I  have  seen  and  known  Berrj'cr  in 
moments  of  great  excitement,  innnense 
public  difficulty,  and  considerable 
personal  embarrassment.  I  have  seen 
tiim  rush  to  La  Vendee  to  save  the 
Duchess  of  Berri,  if  it  were  possible, 
from  the  counsels  of  unwLse,  rash, 
and  dangerous  men.  I  have  seen 
him  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber 
of  Tcers  for  tlie  most  unfortunate  of 
men,  and  the  most  inefficient  of  mi- 
nisters. I  have  seen  him  conjure 
his  own  party  not  to  commit  suicide, 
either  by  its  exultation  or  its  depres- 
sion. I  have  seen  him  attack,  at  the 
tribune  of  the  nation,  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  ministry,  and  overthrow 
It.  I  have  seen  immense  assemblies 
of  deputies  and  of  the  public  hang 
with  palpitating  interest  on  every 
word  uttered  by  his  lips,  and  on  ' 
almost  every  cadence  of  his  voice, 
big  as  they  were  with  the  fate  of 
whole  systems,  as  well  as  with  the 


destinies  of  cabinets  I  hmve  seen 
him  grapple  with  the  great  oratonof 
the  house,  and  one  afler  the  other 
overthrow  them.  I  have  seen  litde 
Thiers  agonise  to  attack  him,  bat  lo 
writhe  beneath  hia  eloquent  philippa 
as  almost  to  vow  he  would  never  speak 
more  in  his  preaence.  I  have  seea 
many  a  sort  ot  Jubilate  sang  or  danced, 
roared  or  screamed  by  all  partiei, 
when  every  man  forgetting  th«t  he 
was  of  any  part  v  but  that  of  the 
nation,  has  joined  in  the  chant  of 
triumph  at  the  concloaion  of  hiamost 
wondrous  harangues.  And  yet  I 
have  never  seen  him  hector,  lock 
vain,  smile  with  aatisfiiction  at  his 
own  conquests,  or  turn  petulant  or 
hasty  away  from  the  veriest  inferior 
to  him  in  attainments  or  influence, 
lie  is  always  the  same ;  the  same 
fine,  flowery,  broad,  luxuriatingly 
fertilising  river;  carrying  on  its  bo- 
som a  moral  canvass  spread  open  to 
the  winds  of  heaven,  and  directed  to 
a  port  of  calmness,  digni^,  and  se- 
curity. The  grandieur  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  country ;  the  union  of  all 
her  sons  in  a  common  and  nattonal 
fraternity ;  and  the  advancement  of 
moral  truth,  harmony,  and  virtue, 
are  the  grand  objects  of  hia  life ;  and 
he  seeks  to  accomplish  them  by  means 
which  are  worthy  of  the  ends  he  prcH 
])oses  to  attain. 

This  humble  tribute  to  his  worth 
is  written  by  '*  one  who  has  a  good 
memory,"  and  whose  memory  is  agree* 
ably  stored  with  recollections  w  tin 
distinguished  l>eing.  Long  may  he 
live !  May  the  sorrows  ^diich  now 
shade  his  path  ripen  his  virtues,  and 
mature  his  excellencies!  May  all 
who  are  dear  to  him  long  enjoy  the 
delights  of  his  society,  and  the  mild 
and  beneficent  friendship  of  his  heartl 
And  should  tbese  lines  cross  his  path, 
may  he  remember  that  English  Pro* 
t^'stant  Conservatives  can  estimate  bis 
useiulness,  sympathise  with  his  la- 
bours, and  desire  hb  success ! 
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COLLOQUY   BETWEEN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  YEAR. 
1842.   MIDNIGHT,  1843. 

Tlie  Clock  strikes  while  they  are  speaking. 

1843. 

"We  meet !     So  soon  to  part  ?    Nay,  pr'ythee  stay. 
And  tell  me  how  my  aays  and  months  shall  glide. 

1842. 

Hark  to  yon  bell !     It  bids  me  pass  away, 
Borne  on  the  stream  of  Time  s  resistless  tide. 

1843. 

But  thou  hast  seen  so  much.     I  fain  would  learn 
Prom  thee  to  guide  my  course  where  all  is  gloom. 

1842. 

Unknown  must  be  thy  fate,  till  in  thv  turn 
The  Future  shall  consign  thee  to  the  tomb. 

1843. 

Fain  would  I  that  some  great  and  noble  deed 

Within  my  coming  reign  achieved  might  be. 
To  raise  my  fame  as  centuries  succeed — 

The  beacon  for  a  long  posterity. 

1842. 

I  once  had  dreams  like  thine.    All  dream  when  young. 

But  now,  like  some  spent  wave  that  rolls  to  shore. 
My  race  is  ended  as  yon  iron  tongue 

Proclaims  aloud,  "  Time  past  is  time  no  more." 
Yet  take  this  counsel : — Should  vain  Hope  allure 

And  idle  Fancy  meet  thee,  shun  them  both. 
Take  heed.    Believe  experience,  sage  And  sure, 

The  path  to  Greatness  is  not  that  of  Sloth.*' 

[^Exit  at  the  last  stroke  of  the  clocks  the  vibration  of  which  is  yetfloattfig 
in  the  air,  when  hells  begin  ringing  and  other  Jovial  sotmds  are  heard 
to  herald  in  the  new  year. 

1843  solus. 
Hark !  the  merry,  merry  bells  I 

Ail  the  world  s  alive  to  greet  me. 
How  the  joyful  music  swells. 

Youth  and  Beauty  dance  to  meet  me. 

[Enter  two  fair  nymphs  whom  he  rushes  forward  to  welcome  and  ernbraee 
while  speaking. 

Welcome !  beauteous  radiant  twain  1 

Hope,  thou  angel !     Fancy,  dear  one  I 
Can  one  think  of  care  or  pain 

"With  such  lovely  charmers  near  one  ? 
Gaily  we'll  our  way  pursue, 

'T?is  duty's  path.    1  feel —I  feel  it ! 
Though  that  dotard  Forty-two 

With  envious  spite  would  fain  conceal  it. 

l^And  forffiwith  the  young  year  goeth  on  his  course  rejoicing  betweetii 
Hope  and  Fancy,  on  whom  lie  leaneffi. 
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We  do  not  know  bow  far  it  may  suit 
the  tastes,  rather  than  the  policy,  of 
the  prcflent  (^vemnient,  to  lay  before 
l^rtiamcnt,  when  it  shall  meet  in 
February  next,  a  full  and  faithful 
history  of  the  j^eat  events  which 
liave  recently  l)efallcn  in  the  East; 
but  this  nuich  we  venture  to  predict, 
that  the  tale,  if  fairly  told,  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  curious  as  well 
as  instructive  to  which  the  world 
has,  of  late  years,  listened.  With 
respect,  indee<l,  to  our  contest  with 
the  Atfghan  tribes,  little,  we  appre- 
hend, remains  to  be  communicated 
of  which  either  the  Parliament  or 
the  people  of  England  are  at  this 
moment  ignorant.  It  is  no  longer 
a  secret,  that  for  our  original  quarrel 
with  these  mountaineers,  neither  the 
plea  of  justice  nor  the  excuse  of 
expediency  can  be  urged.  They  had 
offered  us  no  insult,  they  had  done 
us  no  wrong,  they  had  disturl)cd  the 
quiet  of  none  of  our  allies  or  de- 
pendants, they  were  desirous  of 
living  at  peace,  at  least  with  us.  A 
good  deal  of  discord  certainly  pre- 
yailed  among  them  at  home,  w^th 
which,  however,  we  had  no  earthly 
concern ;  but  their  chief  made  no 
secret  of  his  anxiety  to  place  himself 
and  his  resources  entirely  at  our 
disposal,  provided  only  we  would 
exert  the  moral  influence  which  our 
position  gave  us,  in  saving  him  from 
the  aggressions  of  an  ambitious  neigh- 
bour. Moreover,  this  same  chief, 
whom,  when  it  suited  our  own  pur- 
pose, we  denoimced  as  an  usuq>er, 
nad  been  repeatedly  acknowledged 
by  the  governor-general  of  India 
as  the  legitimate  head  of  his  nation. 
There  was  a  British  agent  residing 
at  his  durbar,  to  whom  he  appears, 
on  every  occasion,  to  have  deported 
himself  with  kindness  and  marked 
favour,  and  through  whom  he  took 
occasion,  whenever  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  of  cxjiressing 
the  sense  which  he  entertjiined  of 
the  value  of  a  British  alliance.  What 
it  was  that  hurried  Ix)rd  Auckland 
into  war  with  this  personage,  his 
lordship,  perhaps,  but  certainly  no 
other  living  man,  can  explain.  For 
the  manifesto  with  which  the  Indian 
government  of  1888  prefaced  the 
appeal  to  arms,  which  it  was  con- 
ered  judicious  to  make,  has  been 


long  since  proved  to  be,  in  tfoj 
one  of  its  ciauscfl,  diametrioillj  op- 
posed  to  the  truth. 

Again,  it  is  no  longer  •  aecnt  in 
any  circle,  that  not  only  wm  Loid 
Auckland*s  manifesto  uiitme  in  lU 
its  allegations,  but  tluit  the  Toy 
reverse  of  what  he  there  prochuned 
to  the  world  as  a  canu  bdU  btd 
been  communicated  to  him  over  and 
over  again  by  his  own  agents.  Hii 
lonlship  knew  that  the  AfEgham^  lo 
far  from  being  aggrcMota  in  the 
quarrel  with  Unnjeet  Sii^^  hsi 
suffered  a  grievous  wrong  at  fail 
hands;  one  of  their  moat  valoaUe 
provinces  had  been  wreated  fhaa 
them  by  that  crafty  ehicf,  and  thqr 
were  naturally  desirous  to  reooffcr 
it ;  yet  they  did  not  resort  to  violfliiflB 
till  all  their  endeavoun  to  cnJ^ 
British  justice  and  British  sympulhy 
on  their  side  had  failed.  Ixk  like 
manner,  their  tampering  with  BiuM 
and  Persia,  as  it  never,  in  point  of 
fact,  took  a  definite  shape,  ao  was 
it  attributable  entirely  to  the  nrniiw 
iicss  with  which  their  application  for 
support  from  the  side  of  Calontta 
had  l)ccn  met.  And  as  to  the  ri- 
diculous rhodomontade  of  oneniqg 
the  Indus,  and  providing  froub  cot- 
lets  to  commerce,  we  arc  astonished 
that  even  lx)rd  Auckland  could  have 
been  guilty  of  it.  The  Indna  has 
never  been  closed,  within  the  me- 
mory' of  man,  against  any  enterpriaftqg 
merchant  who  might  experienoe  a 
dis[)osition  to  stem  its  current,  and 
was  able  to  surmount  the  shallows 
that  encumber  its  mouth,  while  the 
whole  range  of  country,  as  well  npon 
the  banks  of  the  river  as  beyond, 
is,  and  always  has  l)een,  as  open  to 
commerce  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be- 
come. All  this  I^rd  Auckland 
knew — for  it  had  been  repeatedly 
communicated  to  him;  yet  the  re- 
verse of  all  this  he  assumed  to  be 
the  fact ;  and  then,  iinder  the  pretence 
of  vindicating  British  honour,  which 
had  never  been  outraged,  and  esta- 
blishing commercial  treaties  with  a 
])eople  who  do  not  so  much  as  under^ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  term, — his 
lordship  suddenly  recalleil  a  mea- 
senger,  whom  he  had  siKJcially  com* 
missi(mcil,  from  the  court  of  the 
])rincc  to  whom  the  commission  waa 
addressed,  aud  talking  big  about  lc« 
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gitimacy  (a  strange  term  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Whig!)  took  by  the  hand 
a  spiritless  exile  whom  his  own 
people  had  cast  out,  and  marched 
not-foot  upon  Cabul. 

The  skill  with  which  our  Whig 
governor-general  carried  on  his  mi- 
Stary  operations  was,  in  every  respect, 
commensurate  with  tlie  justice  of  the 
cause  which  they  were  undertaken 
to  support.  To  the  recommendations 
of  Sir  Henry  Fane,  an  oiBcer  trained 
in  the  school  of  Wellinffton,  and 
familiar  with  war  from  his  youth 
up,  no  r^ard  was  paid.  An  army 
was  assembled,  just  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  render  the  means  of  trans- 
port and  maintenance  difficult  to  be 
provided,  yet  so  weak  as  that  a  single 
reverse  at  any  of  its  stages  must 
have  stopped  it.  This  host,  ga- 
thered together  at  the  suggestion  of 
iadiea  ana  aides-de-camps,  was  hur- 
ried across  the  Indus  at  different 
points,  and  thrown  helter-skelter 
mto  one  of  the  strongest  countries 
that  ever  became  the  theatre  of  their 
movements  to  regular  columns  of 
attack.  No  care  was  taken  to  esta- 
blish a  base  of  operations  any  where. 
Though  between  the  army  and  its 
supphes  lay  the  territories  of  certain 
chiefs,  on  the  continuance  of  whose 
friendship,  were  the  tide  to  turn 
against  us,  no  prudent  person  could 
calculate  for  one  hour;  neither  was 
any  request  made  to  concentrate  here 
an  army  of  reserve,  nor  was  it  pro- 
posed to  establish  so  much  as  a  chain 
of  posts  under  the  protection  of  which 
couriers  might  pass  to  and  fro,  and 
convoys  of  ammunition  and  stores  be 
sent  forward  from  Hindustan  as  they 
might  be  needed.  On  the  contrary, 
away  went  Sir  John  Keane,  and  away 
went  his  people,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  appearing  to  care  whether 
their  rear  might  be  protected,  or  the 
reverse.  And  so  passes  were  threaded, 
in  which  a  hundred  resolute  men 
might  have  arrested  the  progress  of 
ten  thousand ;  and  the  astonishment 
of  the  invaders  was  excited  chiefly 
by  this — that  nobody  came  forth  to 
resist  them.  At  last  the  gate  of 
Ghuznee  was,  by  a  lucky  hit,  blown 
open;  the  fortress  was  carried  by 
assault;  Dost  IVIahommed,  afler  a 
feeble  attempt  to  meet  us  in  the 
field,  surrendered,  and  Cabul  was  our 
own.  Certainly  the  annals  of  mo- 
dem war&re  offer  no  parallel  to  the 


celerity  with  which  the  standards  of 
England  were  carried,  without  a 
check,  through  that  wild  country. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  every 
Whig  circle  when  intelligence  of  the 
success  of  the  Affghan  expedition 
reached  London.  Tne  cabinet  blew 
a  note  of  triumph  through  every 
penny  trumpet  at  its  disposal;  and 
the  Globe  and  Morning  Chronicle 
took  up  and  prolonged  the  sound. 
Never  had  England  produced  such 
statesmen  as  my  Lord  ralmerston  and 
Sir  John  Hobhouse, — ^never  had  India 
been  governed  by  such  a  chief  as  the 
Earl  of  Auckland.  As  to  Sir  John 
Keane,  the  honour  of  the  peerage 
fell  far  short  of  his  deservings,  whSe 
the  breasts  of  his  lieutenants  were 
liberally,  though  it  was  acknow- 
ledged very  inadequately,  adorned 
by  a  large  distribution  of  stars 
and  crescents,  the  gift  of  Shah  Sooja, 
and  the  emblems  of  the  Doorannee 
empire.  Nor  wereaur  happy  rulers 
cut  off  at  that  time  from  tne  cha- 
racteristic privilege  of  having  many 
and  severe  flings  at  their  rivals. 
The  poor  Duke!! — ^it  vras  clear  to 
all  the  world  that  his  faculties  were 
soing  at  last.  He  had  committed 
himself  beyond  the  power  of  redemp- 
tion, by  protesting  against  the  expe- 
dition ere  it  was  set  on  foot ;  and  he 
now  only  proved  that  obstinacy  may 
survive  the  vigour  of  mind  out  of 
which  it  sometimes  arises,  by  per- 
sisting in  his  belief  that  the  danger 
was  not  past.  The  danger  not  past ! 
Why,  what  would  people  have? 
Was  not  Dost  Mahommed  a  pri- 
soner? Was  not  Shah  Sooja  set 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  ?  Had 
not  the  whole  of  the  Doorannee  em- 
pire owned  his  sway  ?  And,  above  all, 
were  we  not  determined  to  keep 
military  possession  of  the  country 
till  a  sovereign  of  our  own  creation 
should  have  had  time  to  consolidate 
his  power  ?  The  wise  men  of  the 
Whig  faction  had  neither  time  nor 
patience  to  argue  about  a  point 
which  the  God  of  battles  had  de- 
termined. Theirs  was  the  triumph, 
of  which  they  defied  the  Tories  to 
deprive  them;  and  now  it  only  re- 
mained for  them  to  determine  to  what 
ulterior  objects  of  commerce  and 
conquest  such  marvellous  successes 
should  be  turned. 

From  the  scene  of  his  glories,  the 
hero   of  Ghuznee   returned   home, 
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that  he  might  kiss  the  queen^s  hand 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  coronet 
which  she  bestowed  upon  hiin,  and 
draw  parallels  in  the  presence  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  between  his  own 
exploits  and  those  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  latter  was  rather  an 
ill-adyised  measure;  for  though 
Lord  Keane  be  a  brave  soldier,  he 
is  scarcely,  as  a  conmiander,  equal  to 
the  Macedonian ;  at  least,  there  are 
survivors  from  the  unfortunate  Xew 
Orleans  expedition  who  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  take  his  lordship's  mili- 
tary talents  at  the  value  which  he 
himself  appears  to  have  set  upon 
them.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  his 
lordship's  departure  from  India  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  the  smallest 
uneasiness  either  to  the  home  or  to 
the  local  government.  Why,  in- 
deed, should  it  ?  According  to  their 
view  of  the  matter,  all  serious  diffi- 
culties were  at  an  end.  Affghanistan 
was  conquered ;  and  though  a  master 
in  the  art  of  war  might  have  been 
needed  to  achieve  the  victory,  a 
chief  of  humbler  pretensions  would 
surely  suffice  to  keep  what  another 
had  won.  Accordingly,  in  the  place 
of  the  second  Alexander,  Mfjor- 
General  Elphinstone  assumed  the 
coomiand,  so  far,  at  least,  as  any 
military  officer  can  be  said  to  have 
commanded  in  a  cbmp  over  which 
certain  field -deputies,  called  in  the 
language  of  British  India  civil  com- 
missioners, exercised  imlimited  sway. 
Such  were  the  immediate  results 
of  the  glorious  campaign  of  1838. 
Shah  Sooja  sat  upon  the  throne. 
He  was  kept  there  by  a  British  army ; 
not  very  numerous,  perhaps,  yet  in 
the  highest  possible  state  of  effi- 
ciency; and  though  the  corps  in 
qaestk>n  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poflee  isolated,  nobody  either  at  Cabnl 
or  in  India  appeared  to  care  a  straw 
about  the  matter.  It  was  not  exactly 
80  at  home.  Here  and  there  a  voice 
might  be  heard,  which  spoke  of  the 
insecurity  of  (reneral  Elphinstone's 
Ijosition,  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  British  India,  except  so  far 
as  a  barbarous  tribe,  paid  for  the 
purpose,  might  keep  open  the  passes 
m  his  rear ;  and  dependent  for  every 
morsel  of  food  upon  the  good  faitn 
of  a  people  proverbially  faithless. 
But  who  regarded  such  a  voice? 
Whig  statesmen  and  Whig  editors 
aUka  laughed  it  to  scorn.    General 


Elphinstone  was  jnst  aa  seeure  at 
Cabul  as  I^ord  Auckland  oonld  be  at 
Calcutta.  There  was  neither  the  power 
nor  the  will  to  disturb  him.  The 
Aifghans,  as  a  nation,  were  delisted 
to  find  themselves  once  more  underthe 
mild  sway  of  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign ;  and  granting  that  a  chief 
might  continue  here  and  there  hos« 
tile,  what  could  one  or  two  refinaetory 
clans  do  against  a  whole  people? 

Such  arguments  as  these  were,  of 
course,  accepted  as  conclusiTe.  Hie 
croakers  gradually  became  ashamed 
of  themselves  and  held  their  tongues, 
except  in  the  case  of  that  doting  dd 
Duke  alone,  who  persevered  in  as- 
serting that  the  main  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking  were  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

Right  merry  and  cheerftd  wave 
the  despatches  which  came  br  evsijr 
overland  mail  to  Leadmhall  Scrset 
and  Cannon  Bow.  The  eonfncred 
country  was  gradually  settling  domi 
into  order.  A  ^ood  police  was  or^ 
ganised  in  the  city,  and  one  ortwa 
expeditions,  which  had  bem  nnisr- 
takcn  against  one  or  two  predatarj 
hordes,  would  be  sure  to  p^  a  slop 
to  the  petty  disturbaa^a  thflt  iioir 
and  then  occurred  in  the  pw^incea 
So  strong,  indeed,  did  UiQ  aoqnna- 
sioner  feel  himself,  that  already  he 
was  beginning  to  consider  how  the 
expenses,  incidental  upon  the  poB- 
tion  of  himself  and  his  csAketfon, 
might  be  diminished.  He  woujf  nod 
it  is  true,  recommend  that  the 
of  individuals  should  be 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  llmt: 
tlenien  representing  John  ^  _  ^ 
should  be  able  to  suf^port  tlie  dlgailir 
of  their  stations;  but  theft  he  dil 
think  that  the  amount  of  Ibree  kqil 
at  Cabul  was  unnecessarily  gieal^  ni 
to  the  plan  of  subsidiaing  the  Be* 
loochces  he  wholly  otyectod.  llie 
paying  to  them  of  so  many  *^^^lrf^^* 
rupees  per  annum,  avowedly  ao  Ae 
pnce  of  their  guarding  the  roads  la 
and  from  Uie  Indus,  was  not  enfar  a 
lavish  and  idle  expenditure  of  pafto 
money,  but  it  brought  d^paee  aye^ 
the  English  name.  AcoudiB^  the 
payments  were  Ordered  to  9nmt^  and 
Sir  John  Hobhoqse^  as  if  iuddeBhf 
infected  with  thd-  spirit  of  JOHBO 
Hume,  filled  up  a  deqiatch  with  toe 
expressions  of  his  high  approfva^ 
sent  it  ofP  to  the  ftn^iMei 
economical  coi 
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A  lull,  ominous  because  profound 
and  of  long  continuance,  followed  the 
adjustment  of  this  matter.  There 
came  no  tidings  from  India  for  several 
months,  or  if  there  did  nobody  cared 
to  incjuire  into  their  purport,  for  by 
this  time  the  public  mind  at  liome  was 
grrown  restless  and  dissatisfied  under 
the  continued  pressure  of  Whig  mis- 
government.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  tastes  and 
fancies  of  the  legislature;  and  the 
Melbourne  ministr}',  to  their  great 
surprise,  found  themselves  in  a  mi- 
nority of  one  in  their  own  parliament. 
Of  the  issues  of  that  defeat  we  need 
not  stop  to  make  mention.  Instead 
of  resigning,  like  men  of  sense  and 
prindme,  and  thus  allowing  their 
sovereign  to  stand  fair  with  the 
country,  they  prevailed  upon  her  to 
dissolve,  and  were  soundly  beaten  at 
a  general  election,  wherein  all  the 
aits  that  base  minds  ever  have  re- 
ooane  to  were  called  into  operation 
in  the  hope  of  saving  their  places. 

The  excitement  of  the  moment 
caused  India  and  all  connected  with 
it  to  be  forgotten.  Men  struggled,  as 
if  for  life  and  death,  to  bring  in  their 
favourite  candidates;  and  when  a 
Conservative  majority  of  some  ninety 
had  &irly  kicked  the  incapables 
adrift,  there  was  but  one  feeling, 
tliat  of  joy  and  triumph,  from  Caith- 
ness to  Cornwall.  But  scarcely  had 
the  renegades  rendered  up  their 
portfolios,  when  rumours  of  some 
terrible  miscarriage  in  their  foreign 
policy  began  to  circulate.  There  was 
bad  news  from  the  East.  Something 
or  another  had  gone  wrong  in  the 
ecene  of  Lord  Keane's  glories,  though 
what  that  something  might  be  no 
one  pretended  to  declare.  The  routed 
'Whigs,  of  course,  denied  the  charge. 
The  Beloochees,  it  was  true,  had 
tamed  restive  on  finding  their  an- 
nuity stopped ;  but  Greneral  Sale  was 
marching  against  them  with  an  ade- 
quate force,  and  all  would  be  brought 
nffht  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Was  it  so?  Let  the  frightful  cata- 
atrophe  of  the  Bolan  pass  answer 
oar  question.  Like  the  bursting  of  a 
thunaer-doud,  came  upon  us,  all  at 
onoe,  intdligence  that  Affghanistan 
was  in  a  fliune.  Our  gallant  army 
had  been  surprised  at  Cabul ;  our 
commissioner  and  general  had  both 
lost  their  heeds;  there  had  been 
fighting  without,  victory^  endurance 


without  escape  from  danger;  ne- 
gotiations led  to  nothing;  and, 
finally,  a  safe  conduct,  and  a  re- 
treat. We  gladly  draw  the  veil 
over  all  that  followed;  for  even  to 
look  back  ui)on  it  now, — now  that  our 
national  credit  has  been  retrieved, — ^is 
agony.  But  this  much  we  are  bound 
to  say :  — That  the  old  Duke  ceased, 
from  that  hour,  to  elicit  the  con- 
temptuous pity  of  Lord  Palmerston : 
his  obstinacy  might  remain,  but  he 
was  no  longer  in  nis  dotage. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  the 
thread  of  Whig  policy  in  its 
dealings  with  Affghanistan.  We 
have  now  to  speak  of  the  steps  taken 
by  a  Conservative  government,  in 
order  to  disentangle  the  skein  and  to 
save  India.  For  it  was  not  the  mere 
loss  of  9000,  10,000,  or  12,000  men 
that  England  had  to  deplore, — the 
prestige  of  her  military  renown 
was  gone :  her  Asiatic  neignbours,  on 
every  side,  from  Ava  to  the  Pun- 
jaub,  saw  this,  and  exhibited  a  hearty 
disposition  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  Sikhs,  as  if  some  new  light  had 
burst  in  upon  them,  began  to  collect 
troops  in  various  quarters.  The 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  and  even  the 
chief  of  Punjaub,  drew  themselves 
up;  the  Ghoorcas,  once  the  terror 
of  our  best  disciplined  Sepoys,  fur- 
bished up  their  old  matchlocks,  and 
an  army  of  40,000  or  50,000  Bur- 
mese moved  towards  Arracan.  Nei- 
ther were  the  tidings  of  General 
Elphinstone*8  overthrow  lost  upon 
the  disaffected  ivithin  our  own  pro- 
vinces. From  one  extremity  of 
India  to  another, — from  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  to  Cape  Comorin, — the 
Mussulman  portion  of  the  hundred 
millions  of  people  who  own  the 
sway  of  Great  Britain  pricked  up 
their  ears  and  indulged  in  dreams  of 
recovered  dominion  for  their  race. 
In  the  mosques  at  Delhi,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  British  authorities, 
thanksgivings  were  publicly  offered 
up  for  the  victories  achieved  by  the 
faithful ;  while  neither  less  alarming 
nor  less  new,  a  spirit  of  mutiny  be- 
gan to  shew  itself  in  more  than  one 
native  regiment.  The  Whigs,  in  the 
giddiness  produced  by  the  success  of 
their  first  efforts,  had  boasted  much 
of  the  boldness  of  their  policy,  and 
desu-ed  us  to  watch  its  results.  We 
did  watch  them ;  and  we  found  that 
by  the    influence  of  Whig    policy 
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every  stone  in  the  fabric  of  our 
Indian  empire  was  shaken,  and  that 
one  misfortune  more,  let  it  conic 
from  what  quarter  it  might,  was  not 
unlikely  to  bring  down  the  noble 
ruin  on  our  heads. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances, 
and  at  such  a  moment,  thiit  Lord 
EUenborough  accepted  the  office  of 
governor-general,  and  proceeded  to 
his  station.  He  carried  with  him 
the  confidence  of  a  Conservative 
administration,  the  Ixist  wishes  of  a 
Conservative  parliament,  unlimited 
discretion  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors and  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  Whigs. 
Of  all  these  various  deposits  he 
proved  himself  worthy.  Confident 
m  the  gallantry  and  perseverance  of 
General  Sale,  he  made  no  premature 
attempt  to  carry  relief  to  Jellalabad, 
nor  contemplated,  for  one  moment,  a 
reiteration  of  that  insane  advance  of 
which  the  disaster  of  Cabul  was  but 
the  legitimate  issue.  II is  first  act 
was  to  issue  a  proclamaticm,  which 
at  once  restored  confidence  to  the 
timid  and  confirmed  the  doubtful  in 
their  allegiance ;  his  next  to  assemble 
6uch  a  force  on  the  Indus  as  should 
render  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Affghans  and  treachery  among  the 
Seikhs  alike  hoi)eless.  He  knew  that 
time  spent  in  organising  a  sufficient 
army  was  not  time  wasted ;  and  he 
held  his  generals  back  from  striking 
a  blow  till  they  could  strike  home. 
Never  was  there  so  base  and  ground- 
less a  calumny  as  that  which  charged 
him  with  the  design  of  aiming  only 
at  the  relief  of  Sale,  and  then  re- 
tiring without  an  effort  to  recover 
the  prisoners.  Lord  Ellenborough's 
views  have  never  changed  since  he 
first  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. He  is  too  sound  a  politician 
not  to  be  aware  that  defeat  must  be 
retrieved  at  all  hazards  by  a  power 
which  depends  on  tlie  sword.  He 
might  feel,  even  as  we  do,  that  the 
Anghan  war  was  an  unjust  one ;  but 
he  could  not  withdraw  from  it  till 
he  should  have  re-established  in 
Central  Asia  the  conviction  of  British 
invincibility.  Wherefore,  with  con- 
summate prudence  he  collected  his 
strength,  niding  all  the  while  his 
real  object  from  the  world ;  and 
laimchcd  it  at  last  with  a  degree  of 
vigour,  before  which  every  obstacle 
gave  way. 


We  vnsh  that  we  had  space  enough 
at  our  command  to  institute  a  rigid 
comparison  between  the  plans  of  the 
last  and  of  the  first  British  campaign 
across  the  Indus.  The  task  vrould 
be  as  pleasant  to  us  as  we  are  vain 
enough  to  think  it  would  be  instruct 
tive  to  our  readers ;  for  in  truth  it 
would  lead  us  to  contrast  the  veiy 
spirits  of  Whiggery  and  Conservatism 
together.  For  the  present,  however, 
we  must  put  a  restraint  upon  our 
inclinations;  yet  we  may  not  quit 
this  part  of  our  subject  without  ad- 
verting to  the  last  act  in  the  eventful 
drama  —  Lord  £llenborough*s  noble 
proclamation.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  manliness  with  which  he 
denounces  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  his  frank  avowal  of  the  de- 
termination of  England  to  confine 
herself  henceforth  within  the  Sutledge 
as  a  boundar}%  have  excited  the 
bitter  spleen  of  the  Whigs.  Poor 
Lord  Palmerston  is  well-nigh  beside 
himself  So  pressing,  indeed,  is  his 
bile,  that  it  hurries  him  into  a  couiw 
of  conduct  not  less  indiscreet  than  it 
is  violent ;  for  he  is  wasting  his  small 
strength  in  the  concoction  of  artidei 
for  the  Morning  Chronicle^  and  will 
leave  himself  nothing  whaterer  to 
say  when  the  question  comes  under 
discussion  in  the  House  of  CcHnmoos. 
Yet  to  what,  after  all,  do  the  ez- 
foreign  secretary's  charges  amoont? 
To  some  breach  of  official  etiquette; 
some  innovation  upon  establHlMd 
usage ;  which  restricts,  it  would  i^ 
pear,  each  incoming  goyemor  fnm 
condemning  in  words  the  condnct  cf 
his  predecessor,  while  it  kaayes  Um 
at  liberty  to  regulate  his  own  hf  a 
standard  diametrically  oppoaed  to  iL 
Was  there  ever  cause  of  ai^ger  aa 
childish ;  and  in  a  Whig;  so  ludn 
crously  at  variance  with  fnoftawd 
principle  ?  We  really  thon^^thift 
it  had  been  a  recognised  axiom  amoM 
Reformers,  that  to  conaideratioiia  a 
the  public  weal  all  things  elae  ahould 
^ve  way,  at  least  we  remember  that 
it  was  on  this  principle  that  tmsef 
great  measure  used  to  be  both  pio- 
pounded  and  carried  throna^  wmb 
WhiggeiT  was  in  the  aacenmait. 

But  Wniggery  is  not  the aHfieniiartt 
now ;  and,  therefore,  the  ndde  ex-> 
secretary  becomes  irate.  NeverAa- 
less,  Lord  Ellenborougb  baa  arid  bk 
say,  and  there  is  no  witbdmnng 
from  it.    The  peo]^  of  ladStk  taaw 
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been  told  that  though  one  goyemor- 
general  may  be  harried  into  the 
commission  of  moral  wrong,  another 
is  not  bound  to  persevere  in  it ;  and 
receiving  at  the  same  time  the  most 
convincing  proof  that  this  determi- 
nation to  act  honestly  is  the  result 
neither  of  weakness  nor  of  terror, 
they  bow  the  head  and  wonder.  The 
results  are,  that  all  which  the  Whigs 
had  put  in  jeopardy,  the  Conserva- 
tives have  re-establ^hed  and  con- 
firmed. The  valuable  treasure 
wasted,  and  the  still  more  valuable 
lives  thrown  away,  are  indeed  lost  to 
the  country  for  ever.  But  the  per- 
suasion that  the  military  strength  of 
Exigland  sets  all  effort  to  shake  it  at 
de&nce,  is  more  firmly  rooted  than 
ever  in  the  Asiatic  mind.  Our  Indian 
empire,  which  one  short  year  ago 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  is 
strong^  than  it  has  ever  yet  been 
since  its  foundations  were  laid;  for 
the  govemor-ffeneral's  avowed  deter- 
mination to  Keep  at  peace  himself, 
and  to  force  his  neighbours  into  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  policy,  has  dis- 
armed all  hostility,  not  towards  us 
alone,  but  on  the  part  of  the  difierent 
native  powers,  one  towards  another. 
So  much  for  the  difference  between 
a  Whig  and  a  Ck)nscrvativc  system 
of  managing  the  affairs,  of  what  for 
distinction's  sake  we  must  call  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Let  us  next  turn  our 
eyes  upon  China ;  where,  as  well  as 
in  Affehanistan,  a  curious  game  of 
battle£>re  and  shuttlecock  has  been 
TJayed  by  the  rival  factions.  The 
Wnigs  themselves  will  scarcely  deny 
diat  under  their  regime  the  war  with 
China  began.  The  Whigs  themselves 
must  admit,  that  withm  one  short 
year  after  the  accession  of  the  Tories 
to  power  the  war  with  China  has  been 
brought  to  a  close.  Arc  not  these 
two  sentences  worth  a  whole  volume 
of  argumentation?  Does  not  the 
plain  matter  of  fact  involved  in  them 
weigh  heavier  than  a  thousand  ^llo- 
gisms?  "  Oh,  but,"  say  the  Wliigs, 
*|you  are  not  dealing  fairly  by  us ! 
The  war  was  none  ol  ours.  U  has 
been  impending  ever  since  our  coun- 
trymen b^an  to  hold  communication 
with  the  Qiinese  people ;  indeed  no- 
thing but  the  apathy  of  previous 
ffovemments  preventea  its  occurrence 
long  ago.  Ajo^  as  to  the  successes 
abcmt  which  you  make  a  song,  they 
m  the  results  of  .arrangements  macfe 
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by  us,  of  which  you  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  carry  out  the  execu- 
tion." Modest  assuniptions  these, 
especially  the  latter.  We  must  en- 
deavour to  ascertain,  by  the  process 
of  analysis  and  examination,  how  far 
their  candour  corresponds  with  their 
simplicity. 

xhe  Whigs  say  that  they  are  not 
responsible  for  the  rupture  that  oc- 
curred in  1838.  They  admit  that 
hostilities  were  precipitated  by  the 
boldness  with  which  tne  opium-dea- 
lers forced  their  drug  at  that  time 
into  the  Chinese  market;  but  they 
scout  the  idea  that  either  by  the  go- 
vernment at  home,  or  by  Captain 
Elliot  their  representative  abroad, 
the  smuggling  trade  in  opium  was 
encoura^d.  Let  us  do  tne  Whigs 
justice :  there  is  great  truth  in  these 
allegations.  The  opium -trade  has 
never,  since  the  closing  of  the  port 
of  Macao,  been  countenanced  by  any 
person  in  authority.  Connived  at,  it 
might  be,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons 
— because  the  power  to  put  it  down 
was  wanting ;  but  it  was  certainly  not 
encouraged,  far  less  fostered  by  her 
majesty's  commissioner  as  a  source  of 
national  or  legitimate  revenue.  Still 
we  repeat  what  we  have  already  af- 
firme<i^  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
late  war  rests  wholly  on  the  Whigs, 
and  the  following  is  the  process  by 
which  we  prove  it. 

Of  an  empire  so  far  removed  be- 
yond the  utmost  limits  of  Eastern 
Asia  as  to  have  escaped  a  visitation 
from  both  the  Macedonian  and  the 
Roman  arms,  antiquity  supplies  us 
with  but  few  and  uncertain  hints. 
That  its  inhabitants  were  the  Sinse, 
or  Thina?,  spoken  of  by  Arrian,  as 
importing  raw  and  manufactured 
silKs  by  way  of  Bactria  into  the  west, 
has  indeed  been  conjectured,  and  is 
by  no  means  improbable.  But  the 
notice  which  he  takes  of  them  is  by 
far  too  vague  to  permit  our  buila- 
ing  upon  it  any  theory  whatever; 
and  it  seems  now  to  be  admitted,  that 
except  by  Arrian  alone  they  are  never 
so  much  as  alluded  to  in  the  classic 
authors.  Still  we  have  the  best  right 
to  assume  that  long  before  the  Ro- 
man empire  had  attained  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Its  power,  that  of  China  was 
become  pretty  much  what  at  this 
day  we  find  it.  The  great  moralist 
and  historian  Confucius  was,  for  ex- 
ample, a  contemporary  of  Herodotus, 
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and  bis  Imiorical  works  profew  to  be 
no  more  than  a  compUation  from  the 
writingsof  earlier  annalists.  ^Vbilc, 
therefore,  we  feel  justified  in  trcatinff 
as  mythological  the  talcs  ^  which 
would  cany  us  back  to  the  times  of 
Fuonkoo  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, we  are  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge that  under  the  fables  which 
they  relate,  no  trivial  portion  of 
truth  must  lie  concealed. 

Like  other  branches  of  the  human 
family,  the  Chinese,  though  dwelling 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  ap- 
pear in  ancient  times  to  have  under* 
?^one  the  sort  of  rude  discipline  which 
requent  wars  of  tribe  against  tribe 
supply.  When  Confucius  lived,  for 
example  (and  he  died  b.c.  477),  that 
which  is  now  one  enormous  empire 
was  divided  into  several  nations; 
having,  however,  a  common  ori^n 
and  conmion  manners.  By  the  chiefs 
or  sovereigns  of  the  whole  of  these 
the  philosopher  was  held  in  such  re- 
spect, that  his  counsels  appear  to  have 
preserved  peace  among  tncm  during 
the  threescore  years  and  ten  of  his 
public  career.  But  his  death  gave 
the  signal  for  a  recommencement  of 
contests,  out  of  which  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  empire  gradually  arose. 
Accordingly  about  the  year  b.c.  240, 
we  find  China  divided  into  a  pre- 
dominant sovereignty  on  the  one 
hand,  comprchcncung  that  portion  of 
the  present  empire  which  lies  to  the 
nortn  of  the  Great  Kcang ;  and  on 
the  other,  into  a  swarm  of  lesser  prin- 
cipalities, over  which,  by  degrees,  the 
emperor  extended  his  sway;  till, 
finally,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  260, 
the  lesser  states  seem  to  have  been 
absorbed ;  and  China,  in  its  geograph- 
ical relations,  became  such  as  we  now 
find  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Chinese  were  all  this  while  exempt 
from  what  we  may  be  ponnitted  to 
call  foreign  invasions.  Jlic  Tartars 
early  broke  in  upon  them  ;  indeed,  it 
was  to  resist  their  invasions  that,  in 
the  year  n.c.  201,  the  great  wall  of 
China  was  erected.  A  stupendous 
fabric  it  was,  a  stupendous  fabric  it 
still  continues  to  be,  standing  forth 
at  the  end  of  2000  years  a  monument 
of  human  labour  and  ingenuity; 
which,  beginning  at  the  Gulf  of 
Pekin,  runs  all  the  way  to  Western 
Tartary, — a  space  of  not  fewer  than 
1600  miles; — and  it  is  nowhere  in 
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Eoint8andi&Tarioiiai^e%tilI,lifa 
y,  iDcurnona  whidi  wean  mJmtii 
witha  view  to  plunder  cndtiktl 
aoquiiition  of  doniimoiB.  IbaXi 
KoIb  under  Kahlai  Kfaaa  not  A 
first  foreigiiers  who  won  and  ittpi 
the  throne  of  thia  »m^^^u»  pBrik 
of  the  inhabitfid  wocUL  XImjh 
displaced,  in  1366,  bgr  •  nalnt  H 
the  Mings;  who^  m  Ohm  ti 
though  not  till  after  a  laag  andle 
war,  made  way  fbr  the  fimndcr  oft 
present  Tartar  dynaatyu  ilndli 
It  is  worihv  of  reawnL  that  ■  t 
founders  of  theeastiiigalyiieiljAi 
was  united,  thron§^  fraqucBftiifc 
marriages,  the  bloM  ofalmoafca&l 
races  by  whom  tho  throne  of  di 
has  been  filled.  Tfao  adontiae 
them,  therefore,  and  their  mkm 
and  descendanti,  of onatoniaetTOie 
with  those  of  a  nomadie  lifb|  iaai 
cumstance  less  to  be  wondend 
than  speculatora  (m  anch  eolyeelai 
apt  to  imagine.  The  MuftohovTl 
tars  were  Smoat  as  nraeh  fhhuw 
feeling  amid  their  native  fivtni 
as  on  the  plains  of  Nantin  ;  it  iai 
surprising  that  they  ahonld  have  1 
come  Chinese  in  more  fhaa  ft 
ing  after  they  had  mado  theaad 
masters  of  the  empire. 

The  tmth,  however,  ia^  that  i 
triumph  of  Chinese  over  Tntuc  e 
toms  was  much  less  oomplete  fl 
historians  in  general  repreaent  it 
have  been,  in  the  matter  of  dn 
for  example,  it  was  the  Tanqpiri 
who  gave  way  to  the  taate^n  tk 
conquerors,  not  the  conqnerarp  n 
yielded  to  the  pr^udices  of  the  w 
auishcd;  and  so  complete  haa  hi 
tne  triumph  of  the  iWtar  over  1 
Chiucse  costume,  that  of  the  lat 
you  find  no  traces  except  upon  i 
stage.  Moreover,  in  points  oigrea) 
im])ortancc  than  the  shaving  of  i 
licad  or  the  arrangement  of  a  pig^ 
the  Tartars  innovated  upon  thena^ 
of  their  new  subjects.  Under  tb 
native  sovereigns  the  Chinese  appt 
to  have  coveted  rather  than  shunnoi 
free  communication  in  trade  and  < 
ulomacy  with  the  rest  of  the  woe 
llo-ty,  one  of  the  most  distingnioli 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  sent  a  minial 
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in  the  year  94,  as  far  as  Arabia; 
while  in  the  roigii  of  Trajan,  a  vic- 
torious Chinese  general  led  his  army 
to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  More- 
over, in  the  same  reign,  namely, 
A.D.  161,  a  mission  proceeded  from 
Kome  itself,  with  a  view  to  draw  the 
connexion  between  the  two  states 
closer,  and  the  persons  composing  it 
aro  represented  to  have  reached  the 
Chinese  capital ;  but,  as  they  re- 
turned without  having  effected  any 
thing,  and  have  left  no  records  of 
their  proceedings  behind  them,  the 
mere  fact  of  their  voyage  (for  they 
went  by  sea)  is  all  of  which  we  can 
now  speak. 

That  a  portion  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
made  their  way  into  China,  and  are 
distinctly  traceable  there  in  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  seems  to  be  a 
fact  well  established.  Their  descend- 
ants, indeed,  are  still  spoken  of  in  the 
province  of  Houan,  where  they  prin- 
dpally  reside  as  "  the  sect  that  pluck 
out  the  sinew  ;'*  and  an  account  which 
they  give  of  themselves,  as  delivered 
to  us  by  Fere  Gozani,  the  Jesuit,  settles 
the  point  of  their  origin  and  lineage. 
From  the  ancient  Chinese,  they  seem 
to  have  sustained  no  persecution  on 
account  of  their  religion,  or  for  any 
other  cause.  Neither  was  there  a 
disposition  manifested  to  oppose  by 
authority  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
in  China,  either  when  it  was  iirst 
carried  thither  by  the  Nestorians  so 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  or  at  a  subsequent  period 
when  Innocent  IV.  sent  Giovanni 
Carpini  to  superintend  the  affairs  of 
the  church  in  that  quarter.  More- 
over, Chinese  junks  used  to  make 
their  way  at  that  time  as  fiGLr  as  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  lliese  not  only 
traded  on  liberal  terms  with  the 
people  whose  shores  they  visited,  but 
they  were  the  bearers  of  messengers 
commissioned  by  the  court  of  Nan- 
kin to  invite  foreigners  to  an  unre- 
served commercial  intercourse  with 
all  the  ports  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  with  the  Chinese, 
but  with  their  Tartar  rulers  that  the 
blame  rests  of  establishing  a  restric- 
tive system  in  trade ;  and  even  of  the 
Tartflo^  there  were  several  who  broke 
through  the  unwise  system,  tiiough 
never  so  effectually  as  to  apply  a 
radical  cure  to  the  evil. 

The  government  of  the  extraordi- 
jiaiy  people  of  whom  we  are  writing 


18,  and  has  been  from  time  immemo- 
rial, patriarchal.  What  the  father 
of  a  family  is  to  his  children,  a  man- 
darin, or  magistrate  of  a  district,  is  to 
his  district ;  what  a  mandarin  of  the 
first  class  is  to  his  province,  the  em- 
X)eror  is  assumed  to  be  to  the  whole 
body  of  his  subjects.  Implicit,  un- 
questioning, and  cheerful  obedience 
is  indeed  the  one  great  moral  pre- 
cept which,  from  the  first  dawn  of 
reason  up  to  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body,  is  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  tne  Chinese ;  and 
so  firm  is  the  hold  which  the  princi- 
ple has  taken  upon  all  classes,  that  to 
act  under  any  circiunstances  in  con- 
travention of  it  seems  to  be  impossi- 
ble. Whatever  the  magistrate  re- 
quires to  be  done,  that  the  |)eople 
are  prepared  to  do  at  any  ainount  or 
sacrifice.  The  whole  maritime  po- 
pulation once  abandoned  their  homes 
and  retired  inland,  because  the  go- 
vernment conceived  that  except  by 
making  a  desert  along  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  they  should  not  1k»  able  to 
deliver  themselves  from  a  band  of 
pirates  which  harassed  tliem.  And 
we  cannot  doubt  that  were  a  sunilar 
mandate  issued  to-morrow,  not  Can- 
ton only,  but  the  entire  sea-board 
from  the  Gulf  of  Tongguin  to  that  of 
Ley-Toiig,  would  in  lixe  manner  be 
left  to  us  desolate. 

The  moral  sense  is  among  the 
Chinese  far  more  accurately  defined 
than  among  any  other  nation  of  the 
East.  In  tlieir  dealings  wit  Ji  foreign- 
ers they  are,  indeed,  represented  as 
practising  chicanery  to  a  frightful 
extent,  and  as  habitual  violators  of 
their  engagements.  But  let  us  re- 
member, in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 
with  the  very  refuse  of  the  Chinese 
population  that  foreigners  for  the 
most  part  come  in  contact;  and  in 
the  next,  that  in  these  resjiects  the 
Chinese  only  follow  the  example 
which  foreigners  have  too  often  set 
them.  Among  themselves  they  ap- 
pear to  be  honest,  industrious,  fru- 
gal, temperate,  cheerful.  They  are, 
moreover,  the  best  educated  |)eople 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Out  of 
the  countless  millions  that  constitute 
the  population  of  the  emj)ire,  there  is 
scarcely  a  mnu  who  is  not  able  to 
read  and  w^rite  sufficiently  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life ;  and  of 
other  acquirements  than  mere  read- 
ing and  writing,  a  respectable  share 
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feow  down  to  the  very  lowest  classeei. 
in  fact,  a  Chinese,  be  hu  own  state 
what  it  may.  is  impelled  by  excry 
conceivable  motive  to  t^estow  a  good 
education  uix>n  hiH  son.  For  not 
only  is  tliis  required  of  him  by  the 
law,  but  as  tliere  is  no  herecfitaiy 
nobility  in  the  empire,  place,  pay, 
honour,  rank,  authority,  are  all  open 
to  Ik'  comjieted  for.  and  are  all  given 
us  tlie  rewards  of  intelligence  and 
learning. 

Of  the  great  ingenuity  of  the 
(liiiiese  in  most  of  the  arts  of  civilised 
Jifi'.  it  is  impoftsible  to  sjjeak  too 
hi(:hly.  'i'he  art  of  printing  was 
known  and  practised  among  them 
full  five  hundred  years  beiorc  its 
invention  in  Kurope.  They  do  not, 
it  is  true,  make  use  of  leaden  t^'pes, 
an<l  their  system  of  cornpomt^  differs, 
of  course,  essentially  from  ours.  But 
their  wotxlen  frames  serve  all  the 
purjiosCH  of  the  very  Ixjst  stereotype; 
and  they  multiply  Ixioks  through  the 
means  of  such  tyi)es  with  astonish- 
ing rnr»i(lity.  In  like  manner,  their 
manuliictureH  in  silk,  ]M)rccIuin,  cot- 
ton, and  even  in  iron,  are  ingenious 
and  lieautiful  in  the  extreme.  They 
make  no  use,  it  Ls  true,  of  linen  or 
even  of  calico  in  their  apparel ;  they 
wear  no  shirts,  neither  are  their  Ik'cIs 
supplied  with  sheets,  or  their  tables 
with  tablecloths.  But  the  silken 
garments  which  are  universally  worn 
in  sunmier,  and  the  furs  in  which 
the  higher  orders  shroud  themselves 
in  winter,  are  at  once  of  excellent 
texture  and  of  great  value.  The  lat- 
ter constitute  one  of  the  principal 
itniM)rts  both  by  sea  and  land  into 
China. 

The  Cliinese  are  not  only  a  civi- 
lised, but  in  their  own  way  a  refined 
fK'ople.  They  liave  some  mid  cus- 
toms, such  as  \vearing  the  hnt  as  a 
mark  of  respect  in  tlic  presence  of  a 
superior,  cleaning  the  soles  of  their 
shoes  with  whitening,  placing  the  ho- 
noured guest  on  the  left  hand ;  but 
in  tile  main  thev  are  to  the  full  as 
attentive  to  what  they  regard  as  the 
<'legancies  of  life  as  the  natives  of 
any  of  the  most  cultivated  nations  of 
KurojK*.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  they 
differ  essentially  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  west,  that  among  them  fashions 
and  usagi's  never  vary.  The  style 
of  dix'Ks  in  which  the  ('hinese  arrays 
himself  at    the    present    hour   was 

>pted    by    bis    forefather*    many 


generttionB  back:  and  any  attempt 
to  innovate  upon  it,  if  it  were  not 
put  down  by  the  strong  mnn  of  the 
law,  would  inevitaUj  bring  paUie 
scorn  upon  its  author.  Nor  is  it  in 
reference  ezelusiTely  to  such  sabjedi 
as  these — ^to  the  cut  of  their  gaimenfii, 
to  the  furnishing  of  their  apartmenti, 
to  the  architecture  of  tne  hoosei 
themselves,  or  to  any  other  point 
connected  with  private  life,  thit 
public  opinion  ezerciaea  among  the 
Chinese  a  great  and  salutary  inifai- 
ence.  The  government  itself^  howerer 
despotic  in  theory,  TpKyn  in  the  system 
of  Its  operations  extreme  deferenee 
to  this  principle,  while  the  people 
manifest  their  respect  for  it  m  ue 
most  open  and  undisguised  manner. 
A  striking  example  of  what  vre  are 
now  saying  is  given  in  Mr.  Davis*! 
valuable  work,  The  ChbieMe,  He  tellf 
us,  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  <urgani- 
sation  of  society  in  Canton,  the  place 
is  proverbial  throughout  China  for 
the  loose  morality  both  of  its  mien 
and  merchants ;  yet  that,  even  there, 
a  strictly  just  and  conscientious  man- 
darin goes  not  without  his  reward. 
Such  an  one,  not  many  years  ago, 
obtained  the  government  c«  the  pro- 
vince. He  would  neither  accept 
presents  from  the  Ilong  merd^ants^ 
nor  shut  his  eyes  to  their  knavery; 
and  when  the  time  came  ibr  bis 
making  room  for  a  suooeasor,  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  turned 
out  to  do  him  honour.  They  clothed 
him  in  a  robe  of  many  brilliant  eo- 
lours ;  they  pulled  off  his  boots  as 
he  was  going  to  enter  his  sedan, 
supplied  nim  with  a  new  pairy  and 
kept  the  old  ones  as  a  reuc  Nor 
was  it  in  the  citv  alone  that  the 
feeling  shewed  itself.  At  every  town 
and  vdlagc  through  which  he  passed, 
till  he  had  attained  the  extreme 
limits  of  liis  district,  the  same  thing 
occurred ;  and  some  scores  of  pairs  of 
boots  laid  ii])  as  relics  in  some  scores 
of  different  i)laccs,  bear  testimony  to 
his  worth,  and  to  the  respect  wnich 
it  procured  for  him. 

The  houses  of  the  Chinese  are  in 
their  own  way  both  handsome  and 
comuKKlious.  Travellers  describe 
those  belonging  to  the  up|)er  classes 
as  very  similar  in  their  ibrm  and 
style  of  architecture  to  the  hahita* 
tions  discovered  at  Pompeii ;  for  they 
are  generally  built  in  a  sort  of  quad- 
rangle, and  have  the  windows  to  look 
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out  upon  the  intenor  of  the  square. 
They  are,  however,  larger  than  the 
Koman  houses,  that  is  to  say,  thev 
cover  a  more  extended  space,  though 
they  never  rise  in  height  above  two 
stories  from  the  ground;  and  their 
internal  arrangements,  not  less  than 
the  style  of  their  furniture,  seem  to 
be  peculiar.  You  find,  for  example, 
under  a  common  roof,  saloons,  sleep- 
ing chambers,  pleasure-gardens,  ar- 
tihcial  lakjes,  rocks,  woods,  and 
kitchens.  They  have  chairs,  heavy 
and  hiffh-backed,  which  they  cover 
with  suk  hang^ings  or  scarlet  cloth ; 
and  their  living  apartments  arc 
crowded  with  ornamental  jars,  cabi- 
nets, and  spit-boxes.  For  smoking 
seems  to  be  as  much  in  vogue  with 
them  as  with  the  polite  circles  of 
North  America ;  and  they  do  what 
the  Yankees  do  not — provide  this 
species  of  accommodation  for  their 
visitors. 

Enormous  as  the  surface  extent  of 
China  is,  for  it  extends  full  twenty 
degrees  in  length,  and  as  many  in 
an  average  breadth,  it  is  still  the 
most  densely  peopled  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  amount  of 
population  has  been  set  down  in 
round  numbers  at  three  hundred 
millions,  but  whether  the  statement 
be  better  than  a  rude  guess  is  ques- 
tionable. Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  one  fact  is  indisputable,  that  the 
soil  is  so  entirely  monopolised  in 
providing  sustenance  for  man,  that 
no  space  has  .been  left  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  larger  quadrupeds.  The 
Chinese  horses  are  both  few  in  num- 
ber, and  in  strength  and  size  diminu- 
tive in  the  extreme.  There  are  no 
pasturages  on  which  to  turn  out 
nerds,  or  flocks,  or  beasts  of  the  field. 
The  hog  abounds,  and  is  generally 
eaten;  but  then  he  is  almost  as 
useful  in  life  as  in  death ;  for  he 
does  duty  as  a  scavenger  about  the 
premises  of  his  owner,  and  is  killed 
and  cooked  only  as  occasion  requires. 
Dogs,  likewise  mice,  rats,  cats,  and 
other  vermin,  all  come  under  the 
head  of  vio^res  among  the  Celes- 
tials ;  while  fish,  which  abound  both 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers, 
sup^y  the  mass  of  the  people  vrith 
t^eir  food.  It  is  curious  enough  that 
the  potato  should  not  have  found 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Chinese. 
^ut  the^  case  is  so,  though  of  greens 
imd  other  rotables  they  are  exceed- 


ingly fond,  notwithstanding  that  rice 
is  their  great  staple,  and  their  wheat 
is  excellent. 

The  ^eat  means  of  internal  com- 
munication are  supplied  in  China  by 
rivers  and  canals.  Of  the  former 
there  are  two,  the  Yellow  River  and 
the  Yangste  Keang,  which,  in  respect 
to  the  extent  of  their  course,  and  the 
volume  of  water  carried  down  by 
them  to  the  sea,  rank  second  in  the 
known  world  only  to  the  Amazons 
and  the  Mississippi.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  multitudes  in  every  direc- 
tions ;  but  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Cha-ho,  or  "  River  of 
Flood-Gates,"  which,  commencing  at 
Lintsing-chow  in  Shantong,  is  con- 
tinued l)eyond  the  Yellow  River,  and 
measures  from  end  to  end  not  less 
than  six  hundred  geographical  miles. 
This  prodigious  work,  worthy  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  Chinese  wall,  was  begun  by  Kab- 
lai  Khan,  and  completed  by  his  im- 
mediate successors,  and  is  of  such  a 
depth  as  to  float  junks  of  the  largest 
size ;  these  being  equal  in  their 
draught  of  water  to  an  English  ves- 
sel of,  perhaps,  three  hundred  tons 
burthen.  Moreover,  the  Imperial 
Canal  serves  other  and  highly  bene- 
ficial purposes,  than  by  affording  a 
pathway  across  half  the  breadth  of 
the  land.  Into  it  are  drained  innu- 
merable marshes,  the  districts  adja- 
cent to  which  arc  still  subject  to  be 
visited  by  intermittent  fevers,  and 
would,  but  for  the  outlet  to  the 
stagnant  water  which  the  canal 
affords,  prove  absolutely  uninhabit- 
able. 

The  sedan-chair  is  the  sort  of 
carriage  which  is  chiefly  used  by  per- 
sons of  influence  in  China.  There 
are,  indeed,  little  wagons  for  hire,  in 
which  persons  attached  to  our  mis- 
sions, both  in  Lord  Macartney's  time 
and  subsequently,  performed  part  of 
their  journey ;  but  the  Chinese  them- 
selves never  have  recourse  to  them 
unless  driven  to  the  last  shifts.  Nei- 
ther the  chair  nor  the  wagon  is 
however  brought  into  requisition  in 
any  quarter  \viiere  a  canal  or  navi- 
gable river  holds  its  course,  unless 
the  expedition  be  one  of  ceremony, 
or  require  a  very  narrow  space  of 
country  to  be  traversed.  There  are 
no  regular  posts  in  China  for  the 
conveyance  of  letters ;  but  ponies 
are  kept  saddled  at  appointed  sta-* 
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tions  for  the  eonvenienoe  of  inich 
persons  as  may  be  employed  on  the 
public  service;  and  with  one  of  these 
each  mandarin  whom  the  emperor 
may  honour  with  a  despatch  is  of 
course  supplied.  Public  carriers  for 
the  conveyance  of  baggaj^e  and  par- 
cels arc,  however,  to  be  found  every 
where.  Tliey  arc  perfectly  trust- 
worthy, and  arc  paid  by  the  parties 
making  use  of  them  at  the  rate  of 
eightpence  of  our  money  per  diem. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  issue  passports  to 
travellers  w^ith  as  much  form  as  such 
things  are  managed  in  Austria  or 
France;  and  that  in  all  their  busi- 
ness transactions  they  differ  less  from 
ourselves  than  we  differ  from  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  Turks  from  the 
Kussians. 

The  police  of  China  is  excellent. 
So  profound,  indeed,  is  the  people's 
reverence  for  the  law  and  its  admmis- 
trators,  that  a  single  policeman  will 
find  out  and  arrest  a  malefactor  in 
the  heart  of  his  gang,  without  incur- 
ring any  risk,  or  receiving  so  much 
as  an  insult.  Some  of  their  punish- 
ments are  severe.  They  put  to 
death  by  torture  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  and  l)ehcad  or  strangle  tnc 
children  of  the  traitor.  Tliey  apply 
the  lash,  likewise,  without  much  de- 
licacy, and  bring  men  to  reason  by 
confinement  in  the  stocks.  Yet, 
upon  the  whole,  the  law,  though 
exceedingly  minute,  is  not  vexatious, 
— at  least  to  a  people  who  from  their 
infancy  are  instructed  in  its  require- 
ments, and  trained  up  to  the  observ- 
ance of  them. 

In  the  arts  of  peace  the  Chinese 
are  very  far  advanced.  Their  litera- 
ture is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  Asiatic  nation ;  indeed, 
their  theatre  may  be  compared  not 
unfavourably  with  that  of  ancient 
( J  recce,  and  their  novels,  are  some  of 
them  capital.  In  the  art  of  war, 
whether  we  look  to  the  arming  or  the 
organisation  of  their  troop,  they  are  a 
thousand  years  behind  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Neither  have  they  the 
slightest  desire  to  make  advances  in 
it.  Their  education  is  all  jKiaceful. 
They  have  a  proverbial  saying  which 
sufficiently  indicates  the  horror  which 
they  entertain  of  a  state  of  strife, 
whether  it  be  with  foreign  or  domes- 
tic enemies,  "Better  be  a  dog  in 
!,  than  a  man  in  anarchy/*  And 


the  unrvcnai  fnibMPVictt^  of  tht 
military  to  the  dril  mandbiiiiB  ho^ 
of  course,  a  stroi^  tendency  to  cqb- 
tinue  the  (befing. 

Great  defbrenoe  is  paid  in  CUm 
to  old  age.  The  emperor  binneU^if 
a  grey-headed  suitor  approach  dx 
throne,  will  rise  to  receive  him ;  nd 
as  the  grey  head  is  hooonied  Q11I7 
because  it  is  an  emblem  c^trisdin^ 
learning  and  acknowledged  taloit 
receive  the  same  sort  of  deiteenBe 
ever}'  where.  We  have  said  dn- 
whcrc  that  in  China  there  is  ao 
hereditary  aristocraor.  Ferbani  the 
statement  ought  to  be  modillea;  ftr 
the  relatives  of  the  imperial  hone 
enjoy  the  privilege,  thronglioiit  ill 
generations,  of  wearing  the  ydhmi 
or  imperial  colour ;  miile  tne  de- 
scendants of  a  person  ennobled  ocm* 
tinue  noble  till  the  flfUi  generUioD, 
each  son  sinking,  howerer,  one  alep 
below  that  on  which  his  fiUher  iloo£ 
But  if  these  personages  be  ilBitritwtif 
of  personal  merit,  the  mere  circmii- 
stance  of  their  honourable  bnth 
avails  them  little.  *'  By  leamii^* 
says  a  Chinese  proverb,  ^  the  sons  of 
the  common  people  bec<nne  ffftit; 
without  leammg,  the  sons  S  ths 
great  become  mingled  with  tbe  mus 
of  the  people." 

Three  kinds  of  religion,  indepen- 
dently of  Judaism,  Christianit^y  woA 
Mohammedanism,  appear  to  hare 
each  their  votaries  in  the  Celestiil 
Empire.  The  great  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple arc  disciples  of  Ck)nfheiu8»  whose 
theology  would  seem  to  have  ^ 
proachcd  very  near  to  a  pnre  tbeinn; 
for,  though  sacrifices  are  ofiered  both 
to  heaven  and  earth, — these  seem  to 
be  rej^rded  rather  as  emblems  of  tlu 
Omnipotent  than  as  distinct  gpdi> 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  catlM 
sort  of  worship  which  is  offered  to 
the  emperor,  and  even  to  his  por^ 
traits.  \Vliat  the  Deity  is  to  the 
universe  at  large,  his  vicegerent  ap* 
pears  to  be  to  the  Chinese  people ; 
while  the  vicegerent,  though  he  might 
not  refuse  the  sort  of  vicarious  aido- 
ration  that  is  offered  to  him,  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  man,  and  wor- 
ships the  Universal  Father.  But  the 
religion  of  Confucius  docs  not  stand 
alone.  We  have  Bhuddists  in  conBi* 
derablc  numbers  established  in  China, 
from  a  date  contemporary  with  the 
personal  ministrations  of  the  philo- 
sopher; and  the  sect  of  Tavuisna*' 
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mcrous.  The  latter  reli^onists  ap- 
pear to  be  absolute  atheists,  whose 
moral  code  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  EpieuruB,  as  his  dis- 
ciples corrupted  it.  Of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, Jews,  and  Christian^it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak.  The  first  are  not 
very  numerous,  but  they  receive 
ample  toleration ;  the  second  are  now 
few  in  number,  and  overlooked ;  the 
third — thanks  to  the  bieotry  and 
foUv  of  popes  and  monks— 3iave  well- 
nign  been  rooted  out  from  the  Ce- 
lestial empire.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  England  ^vill  do  her  duty,  by 
striving,  discreetly,  and  by  instru- 
ments adapted  to  the  purpose,  to 
recover  for  a  purer  faith  the 
ground  which  the  Jesuits  once  occu- 
pied; and  which,  had  there  been 
common  prudence  amons  the  rulers 
of  their  church,  they  might  have  held 
to  this  day.  If  she  be  guided  by  a 
righteous  spirit  in  this  thing,  then 
may  we  count  upon  a  blessing  as 
sure  to  attend  her  exertions  in  an- 
other way.  If  she  cither  neglect  the 
opportunity  which  God  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  offered,  or  rush  to  take 
advantage  of  it  with  a  fanaticism 
which  must  defeat  its  own  object, 
then  will  she  prove  herself  undeserv- 
ing of  the  protection  of  Him  by  whom 
alone  kings  reign,  and  nations  become 
rich  and  powerful. 

It  has  now,  we  believe,  been  ascer- 
tained, beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  ideas  which  used  to 
be  cherished  respecting  the  structure, 
and  consequent  impracticability  to 
foreigners,  of  the  Chinese  language, 
are  perfectly  groundless.  The  Chi- 
nese, like  every  other  written  tongue, 
has  its  alphabet,  or  primitive  charac- 
ters, or  roots,  out  ofthe  modifications 
imd  different  arrangements  of  which 
all  its  words  arise ;  and  these  roots, 
bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  hieroglyphics  of  ancient  Egypt, 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  rorty, 
and  no  more.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  radical  letters  are,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  good  round  number ;  ren- 
dering the  language  which  is  com- 
pounded of  them  tne  reverse  of  easy 
to  him  who  sits  down,  at  middle  life, 
to  make  himself  master  of  it.  But  it 
may  be  mastered,  and  has  been  mas- 
tered already ;  and,  seeing  that  there 
are  no  varieties  in  it,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  written  character  is  concerned,  the 
great  inq^mrtance  of  becoming  ao- 


quainted  with  it  must  be  felt  by  every 
reflecting  man.  The  language  of  three 
or  four  nundrcd  millions  of  human 
beings  is  something,  in  comparison 
with  which  all  our  European  dialects, 
yea,  even  than  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  sink  into  insignificance;  for, 
though  the  vernacular  tongue  of  one 
Chinese  province  differ  as  widely 
from  that  of  another  as  English  dif- 
fers from  Portuguese,  the  natives  of 
all  employ  the  same  written  signs  to 
signify  the  very  same  things.  We  earn- 
estly trust,  therefore,that  to  public  em- 
ployment at  any  of  the  newly  opened 
ports  no  man  will  be  admitted  who  is 
not  at  least  a  learner  in  the  Chinese 
language.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
clergymen  who  may  be  sent  out  to 
look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our 
residents  and  traders  at  these  ports 
will  devote  all  their  spare  hours  to 
the  acquisition  of  so  important  an  ac- 
complishment. 

With  this  great  empire,  with 
this  extraordinary  people,  Eng- 
land first  began  to  aim  at  the 
establishment  of  an  intercourse  at  a 
period  comparatively  so  recent  as 
1596.  It  was  then  that  three  ships 
were  fitted  out,  by  the  directions  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  despatched  with 
letters  from  her  majesty  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  under  tne  charge  of 
one  Benjamin  Wood.  But  the  ships 
in  question  were  lost, — no  trace  of 
any  thing  having  been  effected  by 
them  was  ever  discovered ;  and  a  pro- 
ject entered  upon  hastily,  and  m  a 
sanguine  spirit,  was  laid  aside.  Mean- 
wliue,  however,  both  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  Dutch  were  pushing 
a  lucrative  trade  with  China,  not  al- 
ways in  the  most  creditable  manner. 
The  former,  under  Perestrillo,  Perez 
de  Andrade,  and  Ferdinand  Mendes 
Pinto,  soon  contrived,  by  the  out- 
rages of  which  they  were  guilty,  to 
bnng  the  very  name  of  a  European 
into  discredit :  the  latter,  after  esta- 
blishing themselves  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island  of  Formosa,  suffered  a 
defeat  from  the  Celestials,  and  aban- 
doned the  station.  Nevertheless, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ceased 
to  drive  a  profitable  trade, — even 
while  they  mutually  laboured  to  un- 
dermine each  other's  credit,  and 
blacken  each  other's  reputation, — 
while  both,  so  soon  as  the  English 
did  appear  in  the  field,  turned  fiercely 
against  them.    The  consequence  wm, 
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that  tlie  vety  first  British  fleet  that 
navigated  the  Yellow  I{iver  was  com- 
pell^,  in  self*  defence,  to  engage  the 
Bocue  forts ;  and  that  the  same  results 
followed  in  1637  which  befell  in  1840. 
The  enemy's  batteries  were  silenced ; 
boats'  crews  of  British  seamen  carried 
their  works  by  assault ;  and  the 
Chinese,  laying  the  blame  of  the 
quarrel  on  the  Portuffuese,  were,  at 
the  very  outset,  thrashed  into  good 
behaviour,  and  commercial  inter- 
course. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  first 
enterprise,  though  admitted  to  have 
been  productive  of  coasiderable  pro- 
fits to  those  engaged  in  it,  was  fol- 
lowed up  with  much  spirit,  or  very 
quickly.  Merchants  were  then  less 
venturous  than  they  are  now ;  and 
the  East  India  Company,  under 
whose  auspices  the  attempt  had  been 
made,  appear  scarcely  to  have  affixed 
its  full  value  to  a  trade  ^vith  China. 
But  in  1G64,  and  again  in  1G76,  and 
subsequentlv  in  1C85,  fresh  voyages 
occurred,  which,  though  determined- 
ly opposed  by  both  the  Dutch  and 
the  rortuguese,  resulted  favourably. 
At  the  latter  of  these  periotls  we 
were  admitted  to  Canton;  and  iu 
1736,  ibund  Anioy  and  Ningpo 
opened  to  us ;  from  which,  however, 
owing  to  the  rapacity  of  our  traders, 
we  were  in  due  time  expelled.  Can- 
ton, after  this,  became  the  single 
emporium  of  our  trade;  and  there 
the  Company  organised,  by  degrees,  its 
factory. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclina- 
tion to  describe  all  the  little  quarrels 
that  arose  between  our  merchants 
and  the  Chinese  authorities.  The 
latter  would  insist  upon  our  people 
adoring  the  emperor  :  our  people  re- 
fused ;  and  Conunodore  Anson  was, 
in  1741,  called  iu  to  arrange  the  dif- 
ference. And  then  it  xras  that,  by  a 
series  of  well -managed  intrigues,  the 
ilong  merchants  contrived  to  thrust 
themselves  in  between  the  chiefs  of 
the  English  factory  and  the  manda- 
rins; cheating  both,  deceiving  both, 
and  making  to  themselves  large  pro- 
fits. Moreover,  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  English  and  the  French 
wrought  much  evil  to  both  ])artics, 
and  encouraged  the  Chinese  to  as- 
sume towards  all  foreigners  a  bearing 
which  was  Avell-nigh  intolerable. 
Among  the  atrocious  precedents  which 
the  truckling  of  the  French  tended  to 


establish,  was  that  of  demanding,  in 
case  a  Chinese  should  lose  his  life, 
that  the  party  who  might  have  been 
instrumental  to  the  calamity  should 
be  delivered  up ;  and  him,  no  matter 
whether  he  were  a  homicide  by  mis- 
fortime  or  by  evil  design,  they  uni- 
formly strangled.  Once,  and  onoe 
only,  the  English  yielded  to  a  de- 
mand of  the  sort.  The  gunner  of 
the.  ship  J^y  Hughes,  whue  firing  a 
salute,  having  killed  a  person  on 
shore  with  the  wad  of  one  of  the 
guns,  the  mandarins  insisted  upon  his 
being  handed  over  to  them,  Uiat  he 
might  go  through  the  form  of  a  trial; 
and  he  was  surrendered,  after  the 
same  mandarins  had  pledged  their 
words  for  his  safety.  The  poor  fel- 
low was  carried  "within  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  publicly  strangled, — a 
sort  of  warning  to  his  countrymen, 
in  all  time  to  come,  of  which  they 
have  never  since  been  forgetful. 

i)y  this  time  the  trade  with  China 
was  not  only  estimated  at  its  full 
value,  but  by  the  independent  mer- 
cantile interests  at  home,  if  not  by 
the  East  India  Company,  its  import- 
ance was  much  overrated.  Mr.  JDun- 
das  was  therefore  urged  to  get  an 
embassy  despatched  to  Peking ;  and  in 
1788,  Colonel  Cathcart  sailed  in  the 
Vestal  frigate  as  the  king^s  repre- 
sentative. But  the  death  of  Colonel 
Cathcart,  which  occiirred  in  the 
Straits  of  Smida,  rendered  this  en- 
deavour abortive ;  nor  was  it  reviyed 
till  1792,  when  Lord  Macartney,  in 
the  Lion,  wxnt  forth  on  a  aimilar 
errand.  Of  his  lordship's  miarion, 
and  of  the  results  to  which  it  led,  wc 
do  not  think  that  w^e  arc  required 
to  give  any  account.  The  object 
which  he  sought  to  attain  was  not 
accomplished.  No  ports  were  opened 
to  our  trade  in  general  except  Can- 
ton alone ;  and  the  license  espe- 
cially granted  to  one  ship,  the  BQn- 
dostan,  to  communicate  with  the 
|>oople  of  Chusan,  and  the  parts 
adjacent,  ought  to  have  taught  us 
that  we  were  not  such  losers  by  the 
arrangement  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed. The  llindostan  had  accom- 
panied the  Lion  in  her  outward  voy- 
jige,  and  was  laden  with  every  variety 
of  goods  which  the  English  nuirk^ 
could  produce ;  }'et,  though  she  of- 
fered them  at  Chusan,  at  Ningpo, 
and  elsewhere,  not  a  Chinese  doJer 
would  look  at  them.    The  Chineoe 
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were  quite  ready  to  trade,  but  it 
must  be  in  their  own  way.  They 
would  exchange  their  teas  and  sUkb 
for  our  silver,  or,  in  an  underhand 
way,  for  opium.  But  our  cottons, 
cutlery,  linens,  and  manufactured 
wares  in  general,  they  positively  re- 
fused to  accept  as  articles  of  barter. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  not  now  for  the 
first  time  was  this  sort  of  experiment 
tried ;  neither  was  the  result  differ- 
ent on  this  occasion  from  what  it  had 
previously  been.  The  Chinese  are, 
and  have  long  been,  expert  manufac- 
turers of  every  sort  of  article,  whe- 
ther for  dress  or  otherwise,  of  which 
they  stand  in  need.  They  will  take 
from  foreigners  the  raw  material, 
whether  it  be  linen  thread,  skins, 
pi^-iron,  or  woollen  fleeces ;  but  they 
reject  the  same  material,  either  woven 
or  wrought  to  their  hands,  and  re- 
fuse to  sell  their  commodity,  except 
for  bullion  or  opium.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  though  we  have  annu- 
ally imported  teas,  to  the  value  of 
some  four  millions  sterlinff,  we  have 
invariably  paid  for  it  at  the  rate  of, 
perhaps,  a  million  and  a  half  in 
bpanish  dollars,  and  two  millions  and 
a  half,  or  thereabouts,  in  smuggled 
opium.  For  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
tnat  the  trade  in  opium,  which  was 
once  openly  and  fairly  carried  on  at 
Macao,  degenerated  into  a  smuggling 
commerce,  after  the  jealousy  ot  the 
Portuguese  had  driven  it  away ;  and, 
as  we  shall  take  occasion  presently  to 
ex{>lain,  assumed  the  importance 
which  now  attaches  to  it,  only  after 
the  natural  and  necessary  results  of 
Whig  legislation  b^n  to  develope 
themselves. 

We  need  not  stop  to  speak  of  the 
little  jars  which  from  time  to  time 
occurred,  while  the  Company's  agent 
continued  supreme  at  Canton,  and 
the  Hong  merchants  were  his  sole 
customers.  The  Hong  merchants  were 
too  deeply  interested  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  trade,  long  to  endure  an 
interruption  of  it ;  and  to  this  mea- 
sure the  Company's  representative 
often  had  recourse,  and  never  with- 
out producing  a  salutary  result.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  we  are  far  from 
doubtingthatLord  Amherst's  mission 
in  1816  did  something — yea,  and  a 
good  deal — to  improve  the  relations  of 
of  t\m  ctmBtry  witb  China,  we  arc 


quite  sure  that  in  bringing  both  Hongs 
and  mandarins  to  their  senses,  the 
chief  of  the  factory  at  Canton  was  an 
infinitely  more  efficient  instrument. 
For,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
under  the  Company's  flag  Europeans 
of  all  nations  found  protection ;  that 
the  gentlemen  in  char^  of  the  Com- 
pany's factory  were  mtrusted  with 
almost  absolute  power ;  that  they 
could  send  out  of  the  Chinese  seas 
any  British  vessels  which  mi^ht  dare 
to  violate  the  regulations  which  they 
had  passed  for  the  management  of 
the  trade,  and  that  this  authority 
over  their  own  countrymen  gave 
them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  a 
d^ee  of  consequence,  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  full  im- 
portance. Well  might  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  his  memorable  protest 
against  throwing  open  the  trade,  de- 
nounce the  measure  as  one  fraught 
Avith  incalculable  mischief.  To  be 
sure,  the  same  power  which  in  all 
other  cases  brin^  good  out  of  evil, 
whether  the  evil,  threatened  or  in- 
curred, be  physical  or  moral,  may,  and 
probably  will,  render  the  blunders 
of  the  AVhigs  conducive  to  the  mea- 
sure of  human  happiness  and  to  the 
advancement  of  true  religion.  But 
that  the  Whigs  are  strictly  responsi- 
ble for  the  late  war,  and  for  all  the 
misfortunes  to  which  it  might  have 
given  rise,  is  just  as  certain  as  that 
to  them  the  East  India  Company  stand 
indebted  for  the  renewal  of  their 
charter,  shorn  of  the  clauses  which 
gave  to  it  its  chief  value,  by  ensur- 
ing to  them  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  Canton. 

The  expulsion  of  our  countrymen 
from  Macao  through  the  intrigues  of 
the  Portuguese,  led,  so  early  as  1822, 
to  the  establishment,  on  a  very  li- 
mited scale,  of  a  contraband  trade  in 
opium  all  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cliina.  The  harbours  being  every 
where  excellent,  the  smuggler  man- 
aged to  land  his  dru^  and  to  bring 
off,  in  exchange,  silver,  or  silk, 
and  so  long  as  the  Company's 
authority  remained  unshaken,  ne  did 
so  quietly,  and  without  annoyance  to 
any  one.  But  in  1833  the  Compa- 
ny s  privileges  ceased,  and  the  har- 
dihood of  uiose  who  called  them- 
selves free-traders  became  immedi- 
ately conspicuous.  Another  experi- 
ment on  the  fitness  of  British  manu- 
factures as  article?  of  barter  had  beev 
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made  in  1832.  It  proved  as  profitless 
as  ^1  that  went  before  it ;  and  now 
resolute  and,  in  some  sort,  desperate 
men,  finding  that  opium  alone  would 
go  down,  poured  it  in  upon  the  Chi- 
nese like  water.  Meanwnile,  between 
the  mandarins  at  Canton  and  I^rd 
Napier,  the  first  commissioner  imder 
the  new  order  of  things,  serious  dif- 
ferences had  arisen.  His  lordship 
came  out  as  the  king's  representative ; 
he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
llong  merchants ;  he  brought  with 
him  no  credeiUiah  addressed  to  the 
emperor^  but  only  a  sort  of  letter  of 
recommendation  to  the  >'icerov  of  the 

Srovince.  AVas  there  ever  such  blun- 
ering  heard  of?  "Were  the  Whi^ 
themselves,  visionary  as  we  admit 
them  to  liavc  been,  so  insane  as  to 
imagine  that  a  people  like  the  Chi- 
nese would  arrive,  as  it  were  by  in- 
tuition, at  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
novel  vagaries  in  which  they  might 
judge  it  expedient  to  indulge  ?  The 
Chinese  knew  something  about  "  the 
Company,"  and  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  respect  the  individuals  who 
represented  at  Canton  the  majesty  of 
that  abstract  idea, — the  Chinese  were 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  understand 
the  position  of  a  functionary,  who, 
professing  to  represent  the  sovereign 
of  a  remote  and  independent  nation, 
might  lay  his  credentials  before  their 
own  sovereign  and  treat  witli  him  as 
with  an  equal; — but  this  curious 
anomaly  which  our  Whig  ministers 
introduced  to  them — this  personage, 
who,  retaining  no  share  of  the  power 
which  the  Company's  chief  had  exer- 
cised, yet  claimed  to  be  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  England's  ma- 
jesty, and  who,  setting  up  this  claim, 
presented  a  sort  of  deprecatory  epi- 
stle, not  to  the  emperor,  but  to  one 
of  the  emperor's  least  dignified  lieu- 
tenants, tlie  Chinese  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  him, — and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  treated  him  with  the 
most  absolute  indifference.  Lord 
Napier  began  by  declaring  that  his 
instructions  forbade  him  to  hold  any 
communication  with  the  Hong  mer- 
chants. The  viceroy  of  the  province 
positively  refused  to  treat  with  him 
at  all,  except  through  that  respect- 
able corporation,  and  within  a  month 
or  two  mer  his  arrival  at  Canton,  the 
commissioner  was  constrained  to  strike 
his  flag  and  to  retire  to  Macao  in  dis- 
gust, where  he  died. 


The  Whu;i  say  that  they  are  not 
responsible  for  the  late  war«  inasmuch 
as  the  proceedings  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities, while  seeking  to  suppress 
the  contraband  trade  in  opium,  were 
past  all  endurance.  The  Wl^g"  ^^ 
at  once  riffht  and  wrong.  Thev  are 
right  in  what  th^  say  of  the  violence 
and  bad  faith  of  Governor  Linn  from 
first  to  last ;  they  are  whoUy  wrong 
in  this — that  they  put  out  of  si^ht 
the  gross  and  inexcusable  foUv  which 
marled  their  own  method  of  substi- 
tuting the  king's  authority  in  Cantoa 
for  that  of  the  Company.  The  truth 
is,  that  not  one  of  the  commiuiooeri 
under  the  act  of  1833  had,  or  now 
has,  the  smallest  authority  to  dictate 
to  such  merchants  as  may  send  ships 
to  the  Chinese  coast,  on  what  temn, 
or  according  to  what  system,  they 
shall  cany  on  the  trade.  The  opium- 
dealers  knew  this,  and  were  not  slow 
to  tfdse  advantage  of  it.  They  pushed 
their  nefarious  speculations  so  far 
that  the  attention  of  the  imperial  go- 
vernment was  drawn  to  them,  umI 
the  emperor's  deputy,  finding  that 
there  was  no  longer  a  British  chief 
at  Canton,  hastened,  in  his  own  way, 
to  abate  the  nuisance.  Heuoe  the 
violences  which  marked  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  Chinese  in  the  early  part 
of^l837;  hence  the  arrest  of  the 
whole  body  of  British  subjects  resi- 
dent at  Canton  in  1838;  and  benoe 
the  appeal  to  arms  which  Captain 
Elliot  was  forced  to  make,  after  he 
had  given  his  assent,  in  order  to  nve 
the  Hves  of  very  many  Britiah  sub- 
jects, to  the  seizure  ofall  the  qpum 
which  mieht  be  found  either  anon 
or  embarked  onboardof  shipsiwlion 
commanders  conceived  that  tn^  were 
protected,  at  least  from  finc^  no* 
lence,  by  the  British  flag  that  waved 
over  them.  In  few  worda,  the  late 
war  was  not  the  result  of  axiy  bhm- 
dcrs  or  weaknesses  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Elliot,  Whig  though  he  be. 
Captain  Elliot  could  not  help  himaelfl 
He  was  forced  into  every  act  wfaidi 
lie  perpetrated  by  the  radical  feeble- 
ness of  the  authority  under  which  he 
acted,  lie  would  wmingly  have  done 
better  had  the  means  b^  afibided 
him ;  indeed,  he  proposed  to  the  Chi- 
nese a  co-operation  of  his  authority 
with  theirs  for  the  sopprossion.oif 
smuggling.  But  as  they  were  totally 
at  a  Toss  in  what  light  to  rmril  him, 
they  rejected  hia  offers  aiid  so  the 
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opium  was  seized  and  boeiilities  be- 
gan. 

It  appears,  then^  that  the  blame 
which  was  so  liberally  thrown  u^n 
Captain  Elliot  attaches,  not  to  mm, 
but  to  the  government  which  he 
served.  They  legislated  in  a  hurry, 
as  they  have  mvariably  done,  and  the 
defects  of  the  law,  rather  than  any 
designed  obliquity  of  purpose,  in- 
volved their  country  m  hostilities 
with  China,  And  now  what  shall  we 
say  touching  the  peace  ?  Was  that 
the  work  of  the  Whigs  ?  We  trow 
not.  In  all  Lord  Melli^ume^s  cabinet 
we  defy  the  most  prying  to  detect  Ofie 
name  concerning  which  it  could  with 
truth  be  asserted  that  it  distinguishes 
a  man  qualified  to  conduct  any  war 
to  a  successful  termination.  B^des, 
were  they  not  nearly  three  years 
about  it  ?  And  are  not  tne  characteris- 
tics of  all  their  operations  feebleness, 
mistaken  parsimony,  and  shame? 
No,  my  LordPalmerston,  you  may  fill 
column  after  column  in  tne  Morning 
Chronicle,  but  you  will  not  convince 
us,  nor,  indeed,  any  reflecting  person, 
that  the  peace  of  Nankin  is  not  the 
result  of  the  military  operations  of 
the  last  ei^ht  months;  and  under 
whose  auspices  these  operations  were 
carried  on,  we  need  not  stop  to  par- 
ticularise. The  Duke  may  have  fallen 
into  his  dotage  at  the  time  he  warned 
you  against  your  mad  march  into 
AfFghanistan ;  but  he  has  wonder- 
fully recovered  his  faculties  since  the 
disasters  thereby  incurred  called  for 
a  remedy,  and  the  opportunity  of  sug- 
gesting a  plan  for  bringing  China  to 
its  senses  was  afforded  nim. 

And  now,  repeating  the  substance 
of  the  sentences  with  which  this  pa^ 
per  began,  namely,  that  the  tale  of 
these  two  wars,  iffiiUy  and  fairly  told, 
will  be  replete  with  instruction,  we 
cannot  lay  aside  the  pen  without  ad- 
dressing a  word  or  two  of  sober  re- 
monstrance to  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  portion  of  our  readers.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  they  are 
filled  with  nope  and  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  in  Chma  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  their  wares.  The  idea  of 
bringing  some  three  or  four  hundred 
millions  of  civilised  men  into  commu- 
nication with  the  great  European 
family  is,  indeed,  a  glorious   one. 


Neither  do.  we  doubt,  that  in  the 
course  of  ages,  China  will  trade  with* 
England — aye,  and  with  France  and 
Germany  too — on  a  footing  of  the 
most  perfect  good  understanding  and 
reciprocity.  iBut  we  warn  our  coun- 
trymen against  building  too  much  at 
the  outset  on  the  benefits  which  the 
opening  of  the  four  new  ports  are  said 
to  promise.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Chinese  of  1843  are 
essentially  different  in  their  tastes  and 
habits  from  the  Chinese  of  1 833.  At 
the  earlier  period,  however,  we  know 
that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accepSt  our  manufactured  articles 
in  exchange  for  the  goods  which  alone 
they  had  to  offer;  and  by  far  the 
most  important  of  these  goods  being 
tea,  it  were  worse  than  madness  to 
count  on  any  large  accession  to  our 
commercial  wealth  by  any  excess  in 
its  importation.  When,  therefore, 
we  read  of  increased  activity  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  arising  out 
of  the  Chinese  war,  and  dependant 
on  the  Chinese  trade  for  its  continu- 
ance, we  confess  that  the  intelligence 
only  fills  us  with  alarm,  for  we  arc 
old  enough  to  remember  the  fright- 
ful crash  of  1825,  and  we  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  witness  a  renewal 
of  it. 

8o  much  for  Whig  policy,  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  wnich  will,  we 
trusty  be  dragged  into  the  light  of 
day  so  soon  as  parliament  shall  as- 
semble. Now  pne  word  to  the  Christ- 
ian world,  which  cannot,  unless  its 
eyes  be  judiciously  blinded,  fail  of 
seeii^  the  hand  of  t}ie  Most  H^h  in 
all  that  has  lately  befallen.  K  the 
Church  of  England  omit  to  bestir 
herself,  she  wUl  be  much  to  blame.  A 
great  and  glorious  field  is  opened  to 
her  exertions.  May  she  have  grace 
to  enter  upon  it  vigorously  and  in  a 
becoming  spirit.  I'or  his  vision  is 
darkened  indeed  who  fails  even  now 
to  perceive  that  not  for  the  mere  pur- 
poses of  commercial  intercourse  have 
four  hundred  millions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  being  brought,  as  it  were, 
into  subjection  to  us.  China  will 
certainly  become  a  province  of  His 
kingdom  upon  earth.  Woe  be  to 
England  if  she  let  the  opportunity  of 
takmg  the  lead  in  this  great  work 
poes  nont  her  unimproved ! 


The  Duke't  Last  Victory  over  Boney-pari.     [Jan.  1M3. 

THE  duke's  last  VICTORY  OVER  BOX EY- PART. 

The  brave  old  Duke !  the  brave  old  Dnke  ! 

Who  thrash'd  the  Crapauds  right  and  left ; 
Who  uever  England's  cause  forsook, 
But  aen'ed  her  most  when  most  bereft  : 
Unclouded  glorj'  gilds  him  yet. 
Oh  !  never  may  its  sun  be  set ! 

The  feast  was  high  in  Walmer  s  Hall, 
Beside  a  Queen's  right  hand  sat  he. 
When  Gallia's  Genius,  black  with  gall, 
Stole,  like  a  fiend,  across  the  sea. 

"  Hill,"  cried  she,  "  's  in  the  Vale  of  Demh, 
And  now  to  stop  Vilainton's  breath  !** 

A  savoury  steam  was  on  the  air 

^Mien  first  she  touch'd  our  English  ground; 
The  lieptile  snifTd,  and  hasten'd  where 
She  gucHs'd  the  hero  might  be  found : 
"Ha!  Ventrebleu!  vatdatlseeP — 
There's  partridge,  too ! — tuujours  perdrix  ! 

Tant  mieux !  great  men  have  met  their  fate 

]iy  trifles,  mushroom,  or  grape-pippin ; 
I  now  can  exercise  my  hate. 
If  the  old  warrior's  throat  I  whip  in 

A  leetlc  bone ;  why !  bless  my  hearty 
Then  he  is  slain  by  a  Boncy-part !" 

And,  presto !  chipping,  en  artiste, 

The  splinter  of  a  drumstick,  stuck  it 
In  the  brave  veteran's  throat.    "  How  triite 
And  pale  he  looks !    He  kick  dc  bucket  I 
Ha,  ha !  soon  life  sail  quit  de  corps  !** 
Chuckled  the  hell-hag :  "  Vive  la  Mart  r 

Death  thank'd  her,  yet  his  smile  was  grim  — 

It  put  no  lustre  in  his  eve ; 
"  Not  thus,  not  thus  I  send  for  him. 
By  nobler  means  the  l^ke  shall  die. 
1'he  Conqueror  of  Waterloo 
Belongs  to  me,  and  not  to  you." 

**  Behold  my  acolyte !    His  trade 

Shall  for  the  nonce  be  no  misnomer." 
A  doctor  entcr'd  and  cssay'd 
T*  extract  the  bone ;  but,  stiff  as  comb,  or 
Harrow,  it  would  not  budge  an  ace. 
But  stuck,  most  AVhiggislUy — to  place. 

Death  stood  aghaat, — old  Gallia  grinn'd. 

The  doctor  wore  a  serious  frown : 
"  If  I  can't  coax  you  up,  my  friend, 
Then  by  the  gods  you  shall  go  down  !" 
Into  the  pharj'nx  another  tool  sprang, 
And  the  Boney-part  went  down — ProbanffT 

MORAL  £DIT0RIAI» 

Whenever  Gallia's  orscous  sprout 

Sticks  in  our  countr}''s  throat  or  crown. 
If  we  should  fail  to  fork  it  out, 

Why  then,  by  Jove,  jvtf'll  knock  him  down ! 
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A  Latin  poet,  in  a  famous  maxim, 
considers  a  possession  to  be  valu- 
able only  in  proportion  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  knoum  by  other  per' 
sons.  The  sentiment  of  Fersius  seems 
to  be  an  illustration  of  the  story  of 
Demosthenes,  who  rejoiced  to  near 
himself  pointed  out  in  the  street  as 
the  celebrated  orator,  a  confession 
justly  ridiculed  by  Cowley.*  In  a 
similar  spirit  of  display,  Jeremy  Col- 
lier thought  that  the  mmiture  of  the 
mind  should  be  constantly  brought 
out,  and  Bentley  told  his  nephew 
never  to  read  a  book  that  he  could 
not  quote ;  but  the  advice  of  Seldenf 
is  wiser — to  refer  only  to  such  au- 
thors as  are  usually  read ;  to  study 
others  for  our  oivn  improvement  and 
delight^  but  not  to  name  them.  D'ls- 
raenl  notices  the  modest  difHdence 
of  some  of  our  early  writers.  They 
looked  with  alarm,  he  thinks,  upon 
the  halo  of  immortality  that  encir- 
cled the  printing-press.  The  printer 
of  England's  Helicon  was  obliged  to 
conced^  the  names  of  the  contributors 
with  raps  of  paper  pasted  over.  The 
poems  of  Surrey  appeared  after  his 
death ;  Sidney  did  not  compose  the 
Arcadia  with  any  view  to  publica- 
tion ;  Sackvillc's  Induction  to  the 
Mirror  of  Magistrates  was  sent  into 
the  world  without  a  name.  The 
juvenile  poetry  of  Milton  dropped 
from  his  unagmation,  like  blossoms 
from  the  boughs  of  a  tree  in  an 


unvisited  garden.  He  gave  their 
bloom  and  odour  to  the  wind,  heed- 
less where  it  wafted  them,  and  con- 
scious that  the  garden  was  his  own, 
and  that  he  could  bend  over  every 
flower  when  it  pleased  him — 

*'The  summer  rose  is  to  the  summer 

sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  aud  die." 

How  pleasing  it  is  to  contemplate 
Richardson,  during  his  tedious  ap- 
prenticeship of  seven  years  at  a 
Erinting  -  office,  stealing  an  hour 
'om  rest  to  cultivate  his  mind,  and 
scrupulously  buying  his  own  candle^ 
that  his  master  might  not  be  de- 
frauded. Or,  ngain,  how  affecting  is 
the  spectacle  of  the  celebrated  Chi- 
nese scholar,  Dr.  Morrison,  working  at 
his  trade  of  a  last  and  boot-tree 
maker,  with  a  Bible  or  some  other 
book  before  him ;  and  when  in  China, 
keeping  his  earthen  lamp  from  blow- 
ing out  with  a  large  volume  of 
Afitthew  Henry's  CowiwitfTitory.'  How 
many  illustrations,  of  still  deeper 
interest,  could  the  thousand  lonely 
chambers  of  our  colleges  and  our 
streets  proclaim  to  the  world,  if,  for 
once,  their  walls  were  endowed  with 
a  voice!  Men,  whose  names  have 
vanished,  like  their  own  slow- 
moving  shadows  upon  the  illuminated 
curtains,  have  yet  found  in  all  their 
penury,  and  sorrow,  and  pain,  that 
Literature  is  its  own  reward. 


•  Essaya-^Of  Obscurity. 

X  Amenities  of  Liteiature,  vol.  ii.  978* 

you  zxyn.  no.  cLvmi 
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It  was  so  with  the  students  of  the 
pnrli/,  as  it  is  and  will  be  with  stu- 
dents of  all  time.  Chaucer  has 
sketched  a  poor  scholar  among  his 
Canterbury  pilgrims.  The  Oxford 
clerk  has  neither  benefice  nor  office. 
His  horse  is  lean,  his  own  face  meagre, 
and  his  cloak  threadbare,  but  still  he 
bears  a  merry  heart,  and  still  goes  on 
his  way  rejoicing  : — 

*'  For  him  was  lever*  ban  at  his  beddes 

bed, 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed    in   black    or 

red. 
Of  Aristotle  and  bis  ])bilosopbie, 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie  : 
But  all  be  tbat  he  was  a  pbilosopbre, 
Yet  badde  be  but  litel  gold  in  cofre  ; 
But  all  tbat  be    might  of  bis  frendes 

hente,t 
On  bokes  and  on  lerning  he  it  spente. 
Of  studie  toke  be  moste  care  and  bede. 
Not  a  word   spake   be  more  than  was 

nede ; 
And  tbat  was  said  in  forme  and  rever- 
ence. 
And  abort  and  quike,  and  full  of  high 

sentence : 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  specbe, 
And  gladly  wolde  lie  lerne,  and  gladly 

tecbe." 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  men 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
lustre  of  their  acquirements  or  the 
fertility  of  their  invention.  Nor  is  it 
expedient  or  necessary  that  books 
should  be  studied  with  a  view  to 
composition,  or  that  the  disciple 
shomd  struggle  to  emulate  his 
master.  Yet  the  exercises  of  an 
amiable  and  cultivated  intellect  ought 
not  to  be  despised.  As  in  the  family 
of  mankind,  so  in  the  family  of  letters 
— despise  iwt  tJie  lead.  Great  authors 
— the  Ciceros,  the  Dantes,  the  Taylors 
of  an  age — are,  indeed,  the  trees  that 
embellish  the  landscai)e  of  literature, 
and  cheer  the  traveller  with  the 
richest  fruit.  Let  us  not  overlook 
the  lowlier  flowers  that  blossom  in 
the  shade.  The  gentle  panegyrist 
of  home  feelings  and  descriptions 
oft^n  conducts  us  to  his  mightier 
teachers  of  heroic  or  philosophic 
song ;  as  the  violet,  that  i)urples  the 
mossy  trunk  of  the  oak,  often  allures 
our  footsteps  to  the  tree  that  shelters 
it.  Collins  brings  us  to  Tasso,  Dver 
shews  from  Grongar  llill  the  lovelier 
scenery  of  Thomson.  A  love  of  letters 


may  stimulate  a  student  to  seek  for 
the  honours  of  authorship,  without 
possessing  the  ahUUy ;  he  may  desire 
to  be  the  rival,  when  Nature  intended 
him  for  the  scholiast,  of  Milton.  But 
even  the  passage  of  these  thoughts 
through  his  mind  will  not  be  without 
advantage  to  himself,  as  the  fruit  of 
his  toil  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
others.  The  stoi^  dies  out  with  the 
winter  fire,  but  it  may  leave  some 
moral  of  wisdom  upon  the  ear;  the 
poem,  that  only  blooms  its  little  day 
of  domestic  reputation,  may  breatlie 
a  reviving  or  a  purifying  fragrance 
upon  some  dejecteid  or  some  corrupted 
heart;  as  the  rose,  when  its  leaves 
are  strewed  along  the  ground,  may 
mingle  its  bloom  with  the  exhalations 
of  the  earth,  and  so  continue  its  work 
of  refreshment  and  purification  {  when 
it  no  longer  possesses  any  colour  or 
beauty. 

We  all  seek  for  friends,  we  find 
one  in  Literature.  If  we  do  not 
depart  from  our  earthly  ymiu2i,  ikeif 
depart  from  us;  but  literature, 
though  it  may  he  forsaken,  never 
forsakes.  The  poet  Simonides,  re- 
turning from  Asia  to  Ceos,  aufiered 
shipwreck.  liis  companions  busied 
themselves  in  rescuing  their  property 
from  the  waves ;  Simonides  remained 
a  tranquil  spectator.  Tl\ey  inqjuired 
the  cause  of  his  inactivity  and  indif- 
ference. '^  All  that  is  mine  is  with 
me,"  was  the  reply.  In  the  ship- 
wreck of  our  fortune,  literatiire  two 
us  to  its  bosom  with  a  closer  and  a 
fonder  embrace ;  if  it  heightened  tiie 
joys  or  rocked  asleep  the  soonows  of 
our  childhood,  it  watches  over  the 
troubled  visions  of  our  sicknev,  and 
pours  light  upon  the  darkening  eyes 
of  our  age.  In  tlie  morning  of  ufe, 
it  comes  to  us  arrayed  in  the  beauty 
of  hope ;  in  the  evening,  in  the  beantv 
of  recollection.  The  common  ena 
of  the  world  are  dispossessed  of  all 
their  injurious  power  byth#miiw; 
of  literature.  \Vhen  bandyi  and 
Cranmer  visited  Hooker  at  Drajyton* 
Ikauchamp,  near  Aylesbury,  they 
fouud  him  with  a  Ilorace  in  his  hano, 
(iuietly  watchiiu;  over  a  fiock  of  sheep. 
The  chimes  of  the  poet  still  rang 
in  bis  ears,  when  he  was  called  away 
to  rock  the  cradle  of  his  child,  and 
yet  Hooker  was  happy  even  in  his 


*  Rather  have. 

%  Azais  des  CompensatioQf* 
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sadness ;  he  oonld  take  his  intelleettial 
joy  with  him,  and  while  he  sat  on 
one  side  of  the  cradle,  he  could  sec 
Horace  himself  sitting  upon  the 
other. 

And  if  in  the  tranquil  retirement 
of  the  study,  and  amid  the  recreations 
of  home  and  friends,  the  magical 
power  of  hooks  be  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, how  much  more  vivid  will 
their  influence  he  in  the  solitude  of 
distant  lands,  in  the  pangs  of  adver- 
sity or  in  the  watches  of  sickness  ? 
The  memory  of  a  book  returns  with 
redoubled  charms  at  seasons  like 
these ;  it  not  only  pleases  by  its  own 
beauties,  but  by  the  long  train  of  en- 
dearing associations  which  it  awakens 
and  detains  before  our  eyes.  It  has 
the  voice  of  a  friend,  ana  transports 
us  among  the  remote  scenes  of  our 
happiness  and  love.  When  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  and  other  English  visitors 
to  the  opera  in  Venice,  heard  a  bal- 
lad which,  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture from  England,  was  being 
played  in  every  street  of  Tx)ndon,  the 
tears  rushed  to  their  eyes ;  space  and 
time  were  annihilated,  and  the  fami- 
liar faces  of  home  smiled  around 
them.  Who  has  forgotten  the  touch- 
ing incident  of  Sir  John  Moore  re- 
peating the  Ele^j  of  Gray  while 
floating  along  the  waters  that  bathed 
a  remote  shore  ? 

Literature  has  its  solitaru  plea- 
sures, and  they  are  many ;  it  has  also 
its  social  pleasures,  and  t  ney  are  more. 
The  Persian  poet,  Saadi,  teaches  a 
moral  in  one  of  his  pleasing  apo- 
logues. Two  friends  passed  a  sum- 
mer day  in  a  garden  of  roses ;  one 
satisfied  himself  with  admiring  their 
colours  and  inhaling  their  fragrance ; 
the  other  filled  his  bosom  with  the 
leaves  and  enjoyed  at  home,  during 
several  days,  with  his  family,  the 
deliciousness  of  the  perfume.  The 
first  was  the  solitary^  the  second  the 
social  student.  He  wanders  among 
many  gardens  of  thought,  but  always 
brings  back  some  flower  in  his  hand. 
Who  can  estimate  the  advantages 
that  may  result  from  this  toil  and 
this  application  of  it?  It  was  said 
by  Southey  that  the  poetry  of  every 
nation  is  coloured  by  the  national 
character,  as  the  wine  of  different 
soils  has  its  own  peculiar  raciness  and 
flavour.  And  so  it  is  in  the  economy 
of  families ;  the  fniit  upon  the  do- 
mestic ground  tells  us  not  only  what 


seed  was  sovm,  bat  what  cultivation 
was  iKJstowed  upon  it.  The  father, 
instructing  and  delighting  the  little 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends  round 
the  hearth  of  winter,  is  often  a  mis- 
sionary to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
angelic  footsteps  of  Piety. 

The  domestic  life  of  virtuous  ge- 
nius has  many  delightful  pictures  to 
soothe  and  engage  our  eyes.  We  like 
to  see  Richardson  reading  chapters  of 
his  novels  to  his  listening  friends  in 
his  favourite  grotto ;  and  Sterne  never 
looks  so  amiable  and  captivating  as 
when  he  appears  by  his  ovni  fireside 
with  his  daughter  copying  and  his 
wife  knitting.  His  own  description 
is  a  very  lively  sketch.  Writing  to 
a  friend,  Sept.  21,  1761  :— 

**  I  am  scribbling  away  at  mv  Tristram, 
These  two  volumes  are,  I  tbinic,  tbe  best 
I  shall  write  as  long  as  I  live  ;  'tis,  in 
fact,  my  hobby. horse,  and  so  much  am  I 
delighted  with  my  uncle  Toby's  imagi- 
nary character,  that  I  am  become  an  en- 
thusiast. Mif  Lifdia  helps  to  copy  for  me, 
and  my  wife  knits  and  listens  as  1  read  her 
chapters." 

Cowper  has  painted  his  own  do- 
mestic fireside  with  a  still  livelier 
pencil ;  it  has  all  the  minute  touches, 
and  finish,  and  warmth,  of  an  iTite- 
rior  by  a  Dutch  artist.  The  shutters 
closed,  the  curtains  let  down,  the  sofa 
wheeled  round,  the  fire  quickened 
into  a  blaze ;  then  the  journal  of  tra- 
vels by  land  or  perils  by  sea  is 
opened,  or  the  p^e  of  the  historian 
is  made  vocal,  wnile  his  faithful  Mary 
Unwin,  with  her  shining  store  of 
needles,  sits  quietly  listening  in  the 
opposite  chair. 

A  very  charming  paper  might  be 
composed  out  of  the  records  of  the 
assistance  which  men  of  genius  have 
received  from  "them  of  their  own 
household,"  in  carrving  on  their 
difiicult  labours.  Many  who  have 
read  with  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  late  Sir  William 
llerschel  are  ignorant  that  his  la- 
bours were  alleviated  and  assisted  by 
the  watchful  affection  and  the  un- 
wearied enthusiasm  of  his  sister,  who 
has  lived  to  see  the  fame  of  her  bro- 
ther equalled,  if  not  outshone,  by  the 
reputation  of  her  nephew.  Miss  Ca- 
roline llerschel,  as  we  are  told  liy 
Professor  Nichol,  shared  in  all  the 
toil  by  which  the  astronomical  inves- 
tigations of  her  brother  were  at- 
tended.   She  braved  the  inclemency 
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of  the  weather,  she  passed  the  night 
by  the  side  of  the  telescope.  "  She 
took  the  rough  manuscripts  to  her 
cottage  at  the  dawn  of  day  and  pro- 
duced a  fair  copy  of  the  night's  work 
on  the  ensuing  morning :  she  planned 
the  labour  of  each  succeeding  night, 
she  reduced  every  observation,  made 
every  calculation,  and  kept  every 
thing  in  systematic  order."  Surely 
this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pa- 
ragraphs in  the  history  of  femmine 
affection  and  intelligence. 

XVI.  The  great  object  in  literature, 
as  in  every  oUier  occupation  of  life,  is 
to  act  upon  a  plan;  to  divide  the 
hours  of  the  day  into  little  plots  of 
seed'growid^  from  each  of  which  a 
har\est  is  to  be  reaped.  To-day,  the 
proverb  tells  us,  is  yesterday's  pupil. 
A  careful  examination  of  a  day  will 
teach  us  how  intimately  associated  is 
each  hour  with  its  predecessor  and 
successor ;  they  are  children  of  time, 
and  inherit  the  features  and  the  in- 
firmities of  their  parent.  One  ill- 
spent  hour  gives  birth  to  a  second, 
tnat  to  a  third.  The  family  soon  in- 
creases. "  If  you  devote  this  day  to 
study,"  wrote  Johnson  to  Boswell,* 
"you  will  find  yourself  still  more 
able  to  study  to-morrow ;"  and  at  an 
earlier  period  he  had  told  Barctti,t 
that  one  week  and  one  year  are  very 
much  alike.  Bishop  Butler  has 
given  us  the  same  advice  with  his 
usual  fulness  of  meaning :  "  We  are 
capable  not  only  of  acting,  and  of 
having  different  momentary  im- 
pressions, but  of  getting  a  new  fa- 
cility in  any  kind  of  action,  and  of 
settled  alterations  in  our  temper  or 
character.  The  jMwer  of  the  two  last 
is  the  power  of  hahits'^ J  Acts  are 
only  resolutions  grown  up,  of  which 
the  larger  number  die  at  their 
birth. 

Bishop  Butler  was  unable  to  disco- 
ver any  icind  or  degree  of  enjoyment 
offered  to  man,  except  hy  means  of 
his  own  actions ;  and  this  opinion,  if 
carcfiilly  examined  and  honestly  in- 
tcri)rcted,  will  Imj  found  to  be  well- 
founded.  Exertion  is  essential  to 
happiness.  Even  the  heavenly  food 
was  to  be  gathered  up.  In  the  wil- 
derness of  life,  the  food  of  the  un- 
derstanding is  bestowed  upon  the 
same  conditions, — an  appetite  is  alike 


obtained  and  rewarded  by  exercise. 
We  have  a  very  elaborate  and  cu- 
rious delineation  of  the  day  of  a  scho- 
lar of  antiquity,  in  one  of  the  familiar 
letters  of  Pliny,  from  which  some  in- 
teresting particulars  may  be  selected, 
and  bound  together.  lie  ro9e,§  ge- 
nerally, with  the  sun;  belieVuig 
that  darkness  and  silence  were  fa- 
vourable to  meditation,  he  always 
had  the  shutters  of  his  chamber- 
windows  closed.  Thus  abstracted 
from  the  allurement  of  outward  ob- 
jects, the  eye,  obedient  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mind,  dwelt  upon  the 
pictures  of  the  imagination.  If  he 
was  engaged  in  any  compositioii,  be 
selected  this  portion  of  the  day  for  its 
consideration;  not  confining  luzDself 
to  the  construction  of  the  plan,  but 
selecting  the  expression  and  har- 
monising the  periods.  Having  in- 
trusted to  his  memoiy  aa  much  as  he 
thought  it  could  retain,  he  soxninoned 
his  secretar}*-,  and,  opening  the  shat- 
ters, dictated  to  bun  what  he  had 
composed.  He  pursued  the  same 
course  until  ten  or  eleven  o^dock, 
when  he  walked  on  the  terrace  or  in 
the  covered  portico,  still  meditatiiur 
or  dictating,  as  before.  He  carried 
his  studies  into  his  chariot,  findiitf 
that  the  change  of  situation  preservea 
and  enlivened  his  attention.  Upon  his 
return,  he  took  some  repose;  then 
walked  out,  and  afterwards  repeated 
some  Greek  or  Latin  oration, — not  so 
much  for  the  improvement  of  ha 
elocution  as  of  his  digestian.  In 
modem  times,  Grassendi  and  Hobfacs 
adopted  the  same  habit  He  then 
walked  out  again,  was  aaoiiited, 
and  went  into  the  hath.  The  supper- 
hour  was  now  at  hand.  If  his  wife 
or  a  few  friends  were  present,  a  fa- 
vourite book  was  read  to  them ;  and 
when  the  repast  was  ended,  they 
were  amused  with  music  or  an  Inter- 
lude. A  walk  in  the  society  of  his 
family  succeeded.  Thus  the  evening 
was  spent  in  varioiis  conversation, 
and  the  longest  day  glided  away  un- 
observed. Visits  to  we  surrounding 
villages  often  furnished  a  pleasing 
episode  in  the  historv  of  the  day. 

AVith  this  agreeable  sketch  we  may 
contrast  a  picture  of  a  learned  Eng- 
lish bishop  in  the  sixteenth  ccntniy, 
a  man  intimately  associated  with  one 


•  Dec.  8,  1763.  f  June  10.  1761. 

f  See  his  Letter  to  Fu«cu9.     Letter  xzxri.  b.  9. 
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of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  our 
ecclesiastical  history — Bishop  Jewell. 
The  morning  has  heen  consecrated 
to  study  by  the  example  of  every 
Christian  scholar.  Hacket  calls  it, 
very  prettily,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
Cowley  or  Carew,  the  *^  mother  of 
honey  dews  and  pearls  which  drop  upon 
the  paper  from  the  students  pen^ 
The  learned  and  excellent  Bishop 
Jewell  affords  a  very  delightful  spe- 
cimen of  the  day  of  an  eany  English 
scholar,  who  not  only  lived  among 
his  books  but  among  men.  He  com- 
monly rose  at  four  o^clock,  had  pri- 
vate prayers  at  five,  and  attended  the 
public  service  of  the  church  in  the 
cathedral  at  six.  The  remainder 
of  the  morning  was  given  to  study. 
One  of  his  biographers*  has  drawn  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  Jewell 
during  the  day.  At  meals,  a  chapter 
being  first  read,  he  recreated  himself 
with  scholastic  wars  between  young 
scholars  whom  he  entertained  at  his 
table.  After  meals  his  doors  and 
ears  were  open  to  all  suits  and  causes ; 
and  at  these  times,  for  the  most  part, 
he  despatched  all  those  businesses 
which  either  his  place  or  others'  im- 
portunity forced  upon  him,  making 
gain  of  the  residue  of  this  time  for  his 
study.  About  the  hour  of  nine  at 
night  he  called  his  servants  to  an 
account  how  they  had  spent  the  day, 
and  admonished  them  accordingly. 
"  From  this  examination  to  his  study 
(how  long  it  is  uncertain,  oftentimes 
after  midnight),  and  so  to  bed; 
wherein,  after  some  part  of  an  author 
read  to  him  by  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bed.  chamber,  commending  hunself  to 
the  protection  of  his  Saviour,  he  took 
his  rest."  And  in  the  arrangement 
and  disposition  of  the  day,  we  find 
all  scholars,  whether  of  ancient  or 
modern  days,  especially  watchful  to 
gather  up  every  spare  minute.  Spare 
minutes  arc  the  gold  dust  of  time ; 
and  Young  was  writing  a  true,  as 
well  as  a  striking  line,  when  he 
affirmed  that, — 

"  Sands   maVe   tbe  mountain,  momenta 
make  tbe  year.^f 

Of  all  the  portions  of  our  life,  the 
spare  minutes  are  the  most  fruitful 
in  good  or  evil.  They  are  gaps 
through  which  temptations  find  the 
easiest  access  to  the  garden.    Now  it 


is  precisely  during  these  little  inter- 
vals of  idleness  or  amusement,  that 
the  good  angel  of  Literature — of  Lite- 
rature baptised  by  Religion — waits 
upon  those  whom  he  loves,  and  who 
welcome  his  visits,  with  some  flower 
to  charm  their  senses,  some  song  to 
soothe  their  ear,  or  some  precious 
stone  to  delight  their  eyes.  Sparc 
minutes  occur  in  every  portion  of  the 
day,  but  they  never  come  with  a 
sweeter  influence  than  in  the  hour  of 
twilight.  The  picture  which  Cowper 
has  drawn  of  an  evening  at  Weston, 
may  be  transferred  to  the  firesides  of 
our  readers.  The  wintry  winds,  that 
rattle  the  bolted  shutter,  awake  a  live- 
lier feeling  of  warmth  and  gratitude. 
How  many  thoughts  of  genius  and 
of  devotion,  still  living  through  the 
world,  were  bom  amid  the  indistinct 

flimmer  of  the  parlour  twilight! 
Udley,  gazing  into  the  expiring 
embers,  after  the  toil  and  disputes  of 
the  day,  beheld,  it  mav  be,  the  Eng- 
lish Cnurch  rising  in  all  her  harmony 
and  magnificence.  Kaleigh  called 
up  from  those  red  cinders,  in  which 
Cowper  created  trees  and  churches, 
cities  with  gates  of  gold,  and  forests 
stretching  into  the  remote  horizon. 
Milton,  while  bending  over  his  fa- 
ther's hearth  at  Horton,  and  reflect- 
ing upon  the  studies  of  the  day, 
beheld,  perhaps,  the  dim  outline  of 
some  majestic  story,  over  which  those 
treasures  of  Greek  and  Latin  fancy 
and  eloquence  were  to  diffuse  so 
sweet  a  charm. 

**  Bright  winter  fires  that  summer's  part 
supply/' 

was  the  pleasing  line  of  Cowley. 
These  winter  spare  minutes  are  the 
harvest  homes  of  memory.  Thoughts, 
that  have  been  gleaning  in  distant 
fields  during  the  day,  now  bring  back 
their  little  sheaves  to  the  garner. 
The  celebrated  Barrow  always  kept, 
during  winter,  a  tinder-box  in  his 
room,  frequently  rising  in  the  nieht 
to  pursue  his  studies.  One  of  nis 
works  was  written  in  spare  minutes 
of  this  description. 

And  the  influence  of  spare  minutes 
upon  our  lives  cannot  be  estimated 
too  highly.  A  particular  feature  in 
Livy's  character  of  Philopoemen  is 
his  constant  habit  of  observation ;  his 
military  knowledge  was  always  fit  for 


*  See  account  of  bis  life  prefixed  to  Century  of  Sermons,  1609.  t  Young. 
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action.    The  cultivation  of  a  sincle 
talent,  in  the  spare  minutes  of  tne 
busy  and  humblest  employment,  may 
exercise  the  most  important  influence 
ujK)n  our  future  prosperity,  and  hap- 
l)incss,  and  fame.      But  this  talent 
must  be  ready  for  pro(hu:tioji  at  a 
moment's  warnmg.     The  history  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  English  ])oets 
of  the  eighteenth  century  will  illus- 
trate   the   remark.      Prior,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  was  brought  up  by 
his  uncle,  who  sent  him  to  West- 
minster School,  where  he  remained 
until  the  trade    of  his   relative,  a 
vintner,    required    some    additional 
energy  to  conduct  it;    and  young 
Prior  was  taken  from  the  school  to 
the  tavern,    lie  obeyed  the  call  of 
gratitude  and  affection ;  but  amid  all 
the  sordid  duties  of  his  situation  he 
retained  a  love  of  the  classical  pur- 
suits which   he  acquired  at  West- 
minster.    Horace  was  the  companion 
of  his  leisure  hours.    It  happened 
that  the  famous  Earl  of  Dorset  fre- 
quented the  tavern  kept  by  Trior's 
uncle,  and  during  one  of  his  occa- 
sional visits  a  dispute  arose  between 
that  nobleman  and  his  companions 
respecting  a  passage  in   the   Latin 
lyrist.    A  gentleman  of  the  company 
suggested  that  a  young  man  lived  in 
the  house  who  might  be  able  to  de- 
cide the  question.     Prior  was  called 
into  the  room,  and  iQunediately  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  Dorset  by 
the  ready  accuracy  and  taste  of  his 
scliolarship.      In  a  short  time,  the 
vintner's  nephew  was  on  his  road  to 
Cambridge.     His  subsequent  history 
is  familiar  to  all ;  from  academic  he 
rose  to  political  distinction ;  and  the 
boy,  who  had  Ijeen  removed  from 
scnool  to  serve  in  a  tavern,  became  so 
important  an  actor  in  the  scenes  of 
history,  that  Swift  informed  a  friend,* 
"Prior  is  just  come  over  from  France 
for  a  few  days ;   docks  rise  at  his 
comivfry    A  few  hours  spent  over  the 
]>oetry  of  Horace  were   the   simple 
instruments  of  his  elevation. 

XVU.  An  employment  of  spare 
minutes  implies  the  presence  and  the 
nurture  of  an  industrious  spirit.  Li- 
terature is  not  like  science,  strictly 
inductive ;  its  mysteries  are  not  to  be 
unfolded  by  thoughtful  scholars  trac- 
ing on  the  obscure  hints  dropiKjd  by 


the  band  ofnatnref  or  of  man.    A 
basket  left  upon  the  eroand«  and  over- 
grown by  the  acanmus,  suggests  the 
Corinthian  capital;   the  contempla- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays  alonff  a  wall 
produces  the  achromatic  telescope; 
the  movements  of  a  fxixg  reveal  the 
wonders  of  electricity  and  galvanism ; 
and  an  idle  boy  unexpectedly  shews 
the  way  to  the  most  important  im- 
pro>'ement    of  the    steam-^igine.} 
Nothing  like  this  ever  happjaied,  or 
can  happen,  in  literature.     The  Iliad 
stands  at  the  hegimUng,  not  at  the 
close^  of  the  history  of  letters ;  the 
curtain  of  the  drama  fises  instead  of 
faUiiig,  with  the  Agamemnon  of  iBft- 
chylus ;  Chatham  borrows  from  De- 
mosthenes instead  of  addins  to  him ; 
Ilol>ertson   and    Southey  nave  not 
heightened    the    pictures   of  Livv; 
Montesquieu  has  not  outgaaed  toe 
sagacity  of  Tacitus.     Education  can- 
not create  genius;   intellectual  and 
natural  ^rQSip.eisgrowofihem»dom, 
Literature  is  not  inductive  with 
relation  to  its  creators;  it  is  strictly 
so  with  relation  to  its  MudetUB,    The 
stars  of  heaven  are  not  more  remote 
from  the  understanding  of  a  child, 
than  the  stars  of  literature  from  the 
comprehension  of  the  uncultivated 
intellect.     The  multiplication-table 
and  the  grammar  respectively  teach 
the ^r«/ steps;  every  new  acquisition 
increases  the  number.    Taste  itself  is 
only  the  sum  of  a  long  series  of  pro- 
cesses of  reflection.     These  chains  of 
induction  will  of  course  be  linked 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  aoootd- 
ing  as  the  faculties    of  the   mind 
possess  greater  or  less  quickness  and 
tenacity  of  apprehension.    Sir  Isaae 
Newton  told  Coates  that  he  had  pa> 
ceived  a  peculiar   property  of  the 
ellipse  without  having  gone  thnmi^ 
any  intermediate  conncxiona  of  ar^ 
gument  and  analysis;  Pascal  acdted 
the  problems  of  £)uclid  without  any 
effort;  and  Mrs.  Somerville  uncon- 
sciously unfolded  the  mysteries  of 
algebra.    But  these  luminaries  of  ittr 
tellect  are  our  guides,  not  our  mo- 
dels; we  have  not  their  %ht,  be- 
cause we  are  placed  at  remoter  dis- 
tances from  the  orb  of  Genius.    But 
every  person  can  practise  the  patient 
diligence,  though  he  may  want  the 
piercing  sagacity  of  Pascal. 


•  October  '20, 1712. 

t  Butlers  Anal.  p.  ii.  c.  3. 
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Hogarth  oommenees  his  delinea- 
tions of  sin  with  a  sketch  of  a  boy 
playing  on  a  tombstone.  The  illus- 
tration may  serve  also  for  intellectual 
degradation.  Industry  should  be 
the  companion  of  ckUdhood,  It  is 
especially  expedient  to  form  and  cul- 
tiyate  a  habit  of  attention  and  re- 
flection  in  the  dawn  of  our  days. 
Gassendi  informs  us,  in  his  minute 
and  elegant  life  of  Feiresc/  that  he 
always  read  with  a  pen  by  his  side, 
and  iinderlined  every  difficuUpa««e, 
that  he  might  recur  to  it  again.  The 
profound  scholar  Ruhnken  adopted 
a  similar  practice ;  and  Wyttenbach 
gives  an  mteresting  account  of  his 
method  of  reading  a  Greek  book. 
Without  these  habits  of  attention 
and  reflection,  reading  is  only  an 
occupation^  not  an  employment.  Read- 
ing, at  most,  to  adopt  the  sentiment 
of  an  old  writer,t  can  only  elevate 
our  mind  to  that  of  the  author  whom 
we  peruse ;  whilst  meditation  lifts  us 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  enables  us  to 
see  ferther  than  he  ever  saw,  or  could 
sec.  "  Salmasius,"  said  Gibbon, "  read 
as  much  as  Grotius;  but  the  first 
became  a  pedant,  and  the  second  a 
philosopher."  Leibnitz  discovered  in 
the  intellectual  system  of  Cudworth 
extensive  erudition,  but  little  re- 
flection ;  and  Bolingbroke  considered 
that  the  incessant  toil  of  reading 
afforded  him  no  intervals  for  medita- 
tion. The  advice  of  a  most  learned 
and  eloquent  scholar  —  of  one  in 
whom  the  piles  of  knowledge  were 
kindled  by  the  fire  of  imagination — 
cannot  be  too  constantly  present  to 
the  memory.  Proportion  an  hour's 
meditation  to  an  hour's  reading,  aiid 
thus  disjnrit  the  hook  into  the  .scholar. 
In  the  natural  world  we  see  the 
polyp  taking  its  colour  from  the  food 
that  nourishes  it.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  same  phenomenon  will  com- 
monly occur  in  the  operation  of  the 
intellect.  Meditation,  acting  as  it 
were  upon  the  organisation  of  the 
mind,  ammilates  its  nourishment; 
and  this  mysterious  operation  in  a 
healthy  understanding  is  not  appa- 
rent. WinckelmanJ  mentions,  that 
in  the  statue  of  Hercules,  the  expiring 
eflTort  of  antique  sculpture — the  veins 


are  Hmsible.  The  robust  frame  of 
Genius  is  nourished  by  channels  equal- 
ly secret  from  the  common  eye.  To 
tnis  nourishment  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  will  contribute ;  but  it  i^ 
a  study  which  must  be  restrained 
within  moderate  limits,  and  directed 
with  caution  to  a  particular  object. 

"When  Warburton  recommended  a 
youthful  friend  to  the  notice  of  Hurd» 
he  requested  him  to  check  the  stu- 
dent's ardour  in  the  acquisition  of 
languages.  "  "Were  I,"  wrote  War- 
burton,§  "  to  be  the  reformer  of  West- 
minster school,  I  would  order  that 
every  boy  should  have  impressed  on 
his  Accidence,  in  great  letters  of  gold, 
as  on  the  back  of  the  Horn-book, 
that  oracle  of  Hobbes,  *  Words  are 
the  counters  of  wise  men,  and  the 
money  of  fools.'"  A  knowledge  of 
languages,  as  generally  embraced  in 
the  scheme  of  modem  education,  is 
only  a  fringe  upon  the  scholar's  gar- 
ment, and  frequently  conceals  the 
awkward  movements  of  an  uncul- 
tivated mind.  Living  languages,  as 
they  are  called,  arc  chie^^  studied 
with  reference  to  society ;  they  form 
the  currency  of  fashionable  life.  But 
however  agreeable  or  even  beneficial 
this  employment  of  them  may  be,  it 
is  obviously  not  their  only  nor  their 
most  important  use.  A  language  is 
really  valuable,  as  it  supplies  ideas ;  as 
it  becomes  a  channel  to  conduct  a  new 
stream  of  thoughts  into  the  memory. 
Italian  should  be  acquired,  not  to 
visit  the  Opera,  but  to  read  Dante ; 
the  ear  should  be  familiarised  with 
French  idioms,  not  to  enjoy  the 
coteries  of  Paris,  but  to  appreciate 
Rossuet.  When  Johnson's  pension 
was  granted,  he  exclaimed  that  if  it 
had  been  bestowed  twenty  years 
earlier  he  would  have  gone  to  Con- 
stantinople to  learn  Arabic,  as  Pococke 
did.  In  this  spirit  the  acquisition  of 
a  language  belongs  to  the  Pleasures, 
Objects,  and  Advantages  of  Litera- 
ture, but  in  no  other.  And  in  every 
language  thus  investigated,  the  tree 
of  Beauty  with  all  its  branches  of 
wisdom,  and  fancy,  and  grace,  will 
be  easily  discovered.  Under  those 
boughs  let  the  student  sit.  Nor  will 
he  be  obliged  to  wander  far  for  the 


•  De  Vita  Peiresa,  lib.  sixt.  365.    Bishop  Jebb  praises  the  graceful  Latinity  of 
this  volume.  f  Goodman. 

t  Hist,  de  TArt  ches  les  Anciens,  t.  ii.  p.  *248.  $  September  23, 1750. 
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sweet  flower  of  moral  instruction, — 

"  Facilis  qusrentibus  herba, 
Namque  uno  ing^ntem  tollit  de  ceipite 

silvaiDp 
Aureus  ipse." 

And  in  speaking  of  the  study  of 
languages,  let  me  not  omit  to  mention 
the  delight  and  the  improvement 
which  are  to  be  derived  from  reading 
at  least  the  Greek  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongue.  It  is  one  of  the 
graceful  tales  of  classic  fiction  that 
Ulysses  escaped  the  enchantment  of 
the  Syrens  by  binding  himself  to  the 
mast,  but  that  Orpneus  overcame 
their  charm  by  singmg  the  praises  of 
the  gods.  The  n-eat  art  of  the  Christ- 
ian student  wiiralwa3rs  be  applied  to 
extract  out  of  every  book  instruction 
and  comfort,  but  he  will  look  for  his 
moral  protection  and  consolation  only 
to  one.  He  will  prepare  himself  for 
the  little  voy^age  of  the  day  by  search- 
ing the  Scriptures.  When  we  re- 
member the  illumination  which  learn- 
ing has  shed  upon  the  dark  places  of 
Truth,  we  shall  feel  with  Benson, 
that  fanaticism,  however  ardent  its 
endeavours,  will  never  succeed  in 
banishing^Ejiterature  from  the  house- 
hold of  Faith.  Every  student  can- 
not, of  course,  be  familiarly  ac<|uainted 
with  the  interpretation,  the  illustra- 
tion, or  the  criticism  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
large  number  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  most  important 
works  which  good  and  learned  men 
have  devoted  to  that  sacred  subject. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  list. 
A  few  hours  of  the  Sabbath  day, 
devoted  to  the  study  of  these  books, 
will  furnish  the  busiest  man  ^vith  an 
answer  TO  every  inquiry  as  to  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  his  belief: — 

1.  D'Oylcy  and  Mant's  Notes  to 
the  Bible. 

2.  J^wth  on  Hebrew  Poetry. 

3.  Bishop  Jebb's  Sacred  Litera- 
ture. 

4.  Bishop  Gray's  Key  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

5.  Bishop  Percy's  Key  to  the  New. 

6.  Paley  s  Horse  Pauunae. 

Evidences  of  Christianity. 

7.  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy. 

8.  Burnet,  or  Beveridge,  on  the 
Articles. 

9.  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed. 

10.  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures. 

11.  Home's   Introduction   to   the 
Scriptures. 


12.  Mosheim's  Ecdeciastical  His- 
tory. 

To  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongue,  is  not  the  privily 
of  many ;  but  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  particu- 
lar, it  may  be  affirmed,  that  no  person 
can  fully  understand  their  deep  and 
suggestive  spirit,  unless  he  has  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  Grec^ 
language.  Li  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  almost  every  wora  is  ft  picture, 
which  enlarges  as  the  eye  lingers 
upon  it.  A  few  verbal  iUustntionB, 
and  those  familiar  to  every  scholar, 
can  only  be  produced.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Komans  (viii.  26),  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  Spirit  helping  onr  in- 
firmities ;  the  word,  rendered  h^ipetk, 
expresses  the  action  of  a  friend  assist* 
ing  another  to  raise  a  burden,  by 
supporting  it  on  the  other  side.  The 
woitl  (2  Cor.  xiii.  6)  «)«»^Mt,  which 
our  version  explains  by  rqnvbaiBSj 
describes  persons  who  were  unaUe  to 
give  any  testimony  or  proof  (witfi 
a  reference  to  the  trial  of  gold)  of  the 
indwelling  power  of  Chnst.  St.  Pud 
tells  the  Grfdatians  (v.  7)  that  they 
did  run  well,  and  inquires  who  iUi- 
dered  them  that  they  should  not  oAey 
the  truth.  It  is  a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression taken  from  a  person  crosBiqg 
the  course,  in  the  Olympic  games, 
and  so  intercepting  the  progress  of  the 
runner.  Commentators  miye  noticed 
the  force  imparted  to  the  description 
given  by  St.  James  of  the  fiigilily 
of  human  riches  and  dignity,  by  the 
employment  of  the  jMSt  tense,  a 
circumstance  not  regarded  in  oar 
version.  Virgil  has  produced  a  simi- 
lar effect  by  a  change  of  tense  in  his 
wonderful  description  of  a  tempest 
in  the  first  Georgic 

Xyni.  The  sciences  have  no  le- 
gitimate place  among  thepleasmre$  ^ 
literature;  pleasures,  indeed,  they 
give,  but  of  a  different  order.  Eveiy 
attempt  to  prove  the  influence  of  ma- 
thematical investigation  upon  the 
poetical  mind  has  been  nnsucoesBftd. 
It  has,  however,  been  often  reiM»ved« 
Black  supposes  Tasso  to  have  de- 
rived from  scientific  researches  that 
methodical  and  lucid  amu^gement  of 
his  poem,  in  which  he  is  oomidered 
to  have  excelled  Ariosto.  The  names 
of  Yirgil  and  Milton  have  also  ben 
mentioned  with  conjriderable  empha- 
sis ;  by  the  former  of  whom  nurtlie- 
matics  are  said  to  haye  been  com- 
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bined  with  medicine,  and  by  the 
latter  with  music.  The  example  of 
Virgil  is  a  weak  one.  Like  Gray, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  resembl^ 
in  the  paiimil  elaborateness  of  com- 
position, and  the  retiring  fastidious- 
ness of  taste,  he  carried  his  inquiries 
over  every  path  of  learning,  and 
amused  the  curiosity  of  his  teamed 
leisure  with  scientific  inquiry.  To 
ascribe  the  harmony  of  the  ^neid  to 
the  mathematics  of  Vii^plt  is  to  assign 
the  rural  pictures  of  the  Elegy  and 
Odes  to  the  botany  of  Chray, 

Milton^s  allusion  to  his  scientific 
occupations  occurs  in  the  second  De- 
fence, where  he  speaks  of  relieving 
the  retirement  of  Horton  and  the 
perusal  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
by  occasional  visits  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  books,  or  leam- 
mg  any  new  discovery  in  mathe- 
matics or  music.  But  the  illustra- 
tions, which  these  sciences  supplied  to 
his  poetry,  are  only  valuable  when 
they  are  obvious,  and  displease  the 
eye  of  taste  in  exact* proportion  as 
they  become  intricate.  Johnson 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  mention 
his  ungraceful  use  of  terms  of  art, 
because  they  are  easily  remarked, 
and  generally  censured.  If  Milton 
had  been  entirely  ignorant  of  science, 
he  would  have  produced  a  completer 
poem. 

Black  conceives  that  the  fantastic 
disarrangement  of  Ariosto  bewildered 
the  fancy  of  Spenser,  and  weakened 
the  interest  by  destroying  the  unity 
of  his  poem.  But  if  science  could 
have  furnished  a  rudder  to  guide  him 
through  those  intermingling  streams 
of  thought,  Spenser  possessed  an  am- 
ple store. 

It  has  been  related  of  a  celebrated 
mathematician,  that  while  he  never 
was  able  to  discover  any  sublimity 
in  Paradise  Lost^  the  perusal  of 
the  queries  at  the  end  of  Newton's 
Optics  always  seemed  to  make  his 
hair  stand  on  end^  and  his  blood  run 
cold* 

Gibbon  rejoiced  that  he  had,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  abandoned  ma- 
thematical demonstrations. 

One  inherent  defect  seems  to  exist 
in  all  mathematical  studies ;  they  oc» 
cupy  the  mind  without  filling  it ;  they 
exercise  the  reason  without  nourish- 


ing it.  As  a  substitute  for  philoso- 
phical researches,  they  are  not  only 
nothing,  but  they  are  worse  than  no- 
thing. Burnet  has  placed  this  ob- 
jection in  a  clear  light : — 

"  Learning,  cbieiiy  in  mathematical 
sciences,  can  so  swallow  up  and  fix  one's 
thought,  as  to  possess  it  entirely  for 
some  time ;  but  when  that  amusement  is 
over,  nature  will  return,  and  be  where,  it 
was,  being  rather  diverted  than  over- 
come by  such  speculations." 

It  was,  perhaps,  for  this,  among 
other  reasons,  that  Bossuet  excluded 
science  from  the  circle  of  theological 
study;  and  Fenelon  turned  with 
disgust  from  what  he  called  les  at- 
traits  diaboUques  de  geometric. 

Let  me  here  interpose  one  word  of 
caution.  I  do  not  speak  of  science 
considered  in  itself,  as  the  mother  of 
discoveries,  the  contributor  to  civili- 
sation, the  ameliorator  of  suffering ; 
but  of  science  as  bearing  upon  the 
human  mind;  as  affecting  tne  cul- 
tivation of  the  taste,  the  regulation 
of  the  appetites,  the  government  of 
the  heart.  Gray,  who  despised  the 
mathematical  pursuits  of  Cambridge, 
is  reported  to  nave  lamented  his  ig- 
norance in  maturer  life.  Without 
inquiring  into  the  foundation  of  this 
assertion,  it  may  be  at  once  admitted 
that  the  science  of  method  will  al- 
ways be  beneficial  to  &full  mind  like 
Gray's.  The  misfortune  of  science, 
early  and  exclusively  cultivated,  is 
that  it  Jinds  the  mind  empty  and 
leaves  it  so.  It  is  an  elaborate 
mechanism  to  convey  water,  with  no 
water  to  convey.  In  every  country 
Imagination,  in  its  noblest  form,  has 
preceded  science.  Homer  sang,  and 
iEschylus  painted,  before  Aristotle 
had  given  a  single  rule. 

Warton  has  not  forgotten  to  notice 
this  circumstance  in  reference  to  the 
condition  of  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century: — "  Nor  is  it  science  alone, 
even  if  founded  on  truth,  that  will 
polish  nations.  For  this  purpose  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  must  be 
awakened  and  exerted,  to  teach  ele- 
gant feelings  and  to  heighten  our 
natural  sensibilities."  Science  has 
its  own  objects,  and  pleasures,  and 
duties. 

It  is  the  business  of  science,  if  with 
Mr.  Davies,t  I  may  venture  to  apply 


*  Alison  on  the  Nature  of  Emotions  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty, 
t  Estimate  of  the  Mind,  sect.  vi. 
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a  heathen  illustration,  ^^  To  lead  the 
inauircr  through  the  beautiful  range 
of  narmonious  and  mutually  depend- 
ent operations  which  pervade  the 
economy  of  the  universe,  until  he  has 
found  that  the  last  link  in  nature's 
chain  is  fastened  to  the  foot  of  Jupi- 
ter's throne."  But  the  chain  is  fre- 
quently dropped  or  broken  before  it 
reaches  the  Great  First  Cause. 

"  Never  yet  did  pbilosophic  tube. 
That  brings  tbe  planets  home  into  the  eye 
Of  observation,  and  discovers,  else 
Not  visible,  bis  family  of  worlds, 
Discover  Him  that  rules  them;  such  a 

veil 
Hangs  over  mortal  eyes,  blind  from  tbe 

birUi, 
And  dark  in  things  divine." 

And  it  is  not  impossible  that  Ck)wper, 
watching  the  summer  sun  descend 
over  the  village  spire  of  Emberton, 
mav  have  attamed  to  a  grander  and 
wider  conception  of  the  magniticence 
and  glory  or  its  Creator,  than  all  the 
watchers  of  the  stars  from  the  Chal- 
deans to  Herschel. 

Let  the  elements  of  science,  then, 
be  offered  to  all ;  but  let  them  know 
their  place  ;  let  them  be  held  in 
subordjination  to  pure  literature. 
They  are  calculated,  m  certain  cases, 
to  brace  the  faculties,  and  to  give 
distinctness  to  the  reasoning  ana  ac- 
quisitive powers ;  they  may  be  means 
to  an  end ;  they  may  ser\'e  to  connect 
materials,  to  impart  symmetir  to  ar- 
gument. Let  not  the  scaffolding  be 
mistaken  for  the  palace.  Let  them 
be  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capacity 
of  the  student ;  it  is  one  thing  to 
shape  the  understanding,  and  another 
thing  to 


"  Petrify  a  geniat  to  m  donee." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Swedish 
Charles  that  he  who  is  ignorant  of 
arithmetic  is  only  half  a  man ;  and 
every  reader  of  Boswell  knows  what 
book  was  the  companion  of  Johnson 
in  his  Highland  travels.  Take  your 
Bonnycastle ;  but  if  the  student  never 
opens  Euclid,  his  literary  pleasures 
\nll  not  be  diminished.  Perhaps  I 
speak  warmly,  for  I  speak  from  the 
heart.  Science  may  oe  a  Minerva, 
but  to  me,  at  least,  she  is  always,  in 
the  vivid  line  of  Ben  Jonson, — 

"  Minerva  holding  forth  Medusa's  head." 

There  is  a  stony  chill  about  the  eyes 
of  the  goddess  that  pierces  the  very 
soul  of  imagination  with  its  arrowy 
cold,  and  benumbs  all  the  joyous 
faculties  of  the  mind ;  and  when  I 
behold  the  features  of  the  intellect 
awakening  from  their  suspended  an- 
imation, beneath  the  kindline  and 
down-stooping  eyes  of  Poetry,  I  often 
think  of  tiic  fantastic  descnption  of 
the  recovery  of  Thaisa  in  the  doubt- 
ful play  of  Pericles, — 

"  Nature  awakes  ',  a  waimth 
Breathes  out  of  her ;  she  hath  not  been 

entranced 
Above  five  hoars.    See  how  the  'gins  to 

blow 
Into  life's  flower  again !     She  ia  ellf  e ; 

behold, 
Her  eyelids,    coses  to  those    heafealj 

jewels 
^Vbich  Pericles  hath  lost. 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  briglit  gold  i 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Appear  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.** 


THE  MINSTREL  S  CURSE. 
FROM  THE  G£BMiV5  Or  liHIiAKD. 

In  olden  time  a  castle  stood,  high,  dark,  and  stern  to  view, 

That  overlooked  the  land,  as  far  as  ocean*s  margin  blue. 

Fair  fragrant  gardens  girt  it  round,  like  wreaths  with  blossoms  bHeht, 

Where  sparkluig  fountains  upward  sprang,  in  rainbow-coloured  light. 

There  dwelt  a  monarch  proud  who  called  that  fair  domain  his  own. 
Yet  'mid  its  beauty  made  his  seat  a  dark  and  dreaded  throne, 
For  all  his  thoughts  were  fierce  with  hate,  rage  on  his  glances  rode. 
His  speech  was  ever  of  the  scourge,  and  what  he  wrote  was  blood. 

There  came  unto  this  castle-gate  a  noble  minstrel  pair* 

The  one  had  bright  and  goldbn  locks,  grey  stream  d  the  other's  hair  ;  . 

The  old  man  bore  a  harp,  and  rode  a  steed  adom*d  with  pride, 

His  young  companion  lightly  stepped  the  courser^s  flank  beside. 


• 
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And  thus  that  old  man  to  him  spake.  "  Be  ready  now,  my  son, 
Recall  our  sweetest  lay,  and  give  thy  voice  its  richest  tone. 
Be  all  our  skill  together  joined,  of  joy  and  pain  to  sing. 
For  we,  to-day,  must  soothe  to  rest  this  cruel-hearted  king." 

Soon  hoth  the  minstrels  stood  within  the  lofty  hall  of  state, 
Where  on  his  throne,  amid  his  court,  the  king  in  grandeur  sate. 
The  king  with  glance  as  hloody-red  as  the  northern  streamer's  li^ht, 
The  queen  with  gaze  as  soft  and  mild  as  the  moon  of  summer's  mght. 

The  old  man  struck  the  strings  and  drew  a  tone  of  wondrous  swell, 
That  ever  on  the  ear  with  sound  of  richer  volume  fell ; 
And  heavenly  clear  the  young  man's  voice  arose  the  notes  among, 
Heart-thrilling  as  the  music  wild  of  a  spirit-chorus'd  song. 

They  sang  of  Peace— of  Love  they  wag — of  the  golden  time  of  youth, 
Of  Freedom,  and  the  Worth  of  man,  ol  Holiness  and  Truth  ; 
They  sang  of  all  that  thrills  the  breast,  of  every  influence  soft. 
They  sang  of  all  the  noble  themes  that  raise  man's  soul  aloft. 

The  courtiers,  as  they  gathered  round,  each  gribe  and  jest  forbore. 
The  sturdy  warriors  of  the  king  they  knelt  their  God  before  ; 
The  queen,  at  once  with  sorrow  and  a  gentle  joy  opprest. 
Threw  to  the  minstrel  youth  the  rose  she  wore  upon  her  breast. 

"  Ye  have  seduced  my  knights,  and  now  would  ye  my  queen  beguile !" 
The  monarch  said,  and  all  his  frame  with  fury  shook  the  while ; 
Then  drew  his  sword  and  swiftly  pierced  the  fair  young  minstrel's  heart, 
Whence,  for  that  tide  of  golden  song,  a  bloody  stream  doth  part. 

As  by  a  storm  dispersed,  the  guests  fly  scattered  with  alarm. 
And  the  minstrel  youth  breatned  out  his  last  upon  his  master's  arm ; 
He  wrapped  his  mantle  round  the  corse,  and  placed  it  on  the  steed, 
And  bound  it  fast,  and  with  it  left  that  castle  stem  with  speed. 

But  at  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  halted  the  singer  grey. 
And  seized  his  harp  that  bore  the  prize  from  every  harp  away, 
He  dash'd  it  'gainst  a  pillar's  base,  that  far  the  fra^ents  flung. 
And  spake  a  curse  that  fearfully  through  hall  and  gardens  rung. 

^^  My  curse  be  on  thee,  house  of  blood !  in  thee  no  more  be  found 
The  voice  of  song,  the  harp-strings'  note,  or  melody  of  sound, 
Nor  aught  but  groans,  the  tread  of  slaves,  and  the  gush  of  many  tears. 
Till  ruin  to  a  shapeless  heap  thy  walls  and  turrets  bears. 

Wo  to  ye  gardens !  blooming  now  in  the  soft  rich  light  of  May, 
Ye  lent  more  darkly  to  mine  eye  this  sight  of  blood  display ; 
Ye  all  shall  wither,  and  your  streams  no  more  shall  through  ye  flow, 
As  o'er  a  stony  wilderness,  man's  foot  shall  o'er  yc  go. 

Wo  to  the  murderer,  thou  curse  of  the  minstrel's  tuneful  line ! 

Nor  wealth,  nor  power  shall  shield  thee  long  from  the  doom  that  shall  be 

thine ; 
Thy  name  shall  be  forgotten,  and  eternal  night  shall  share. 
Shall  perish  like  the  last  small  cloud  that  melts  to  empty  air." 

The  singer  old  thus  spoke  his  ban,  and  Heaven  has  heard  his  call, 
That  castle  to  the  dust  has  gone, — to  dust  each  tower  and  wall. 
As  emblem  of  departed  pride,  one  column  stands  alone, 
But,  cleft  and  splinter'd,  that  ere  night,  may  too  be  overthrown. 

Around,  instead  of  gardens  fair,  is  waste  and  desert  land. 
No  tree  now  casts  a  shadow  there,  no  brook  runs  through  the  land, 
That  monarch's  name  no  song  preserves,  no  hero-book  of  verse. 
I^t — sunk — ^forgotten— -be  it  so :  such  is  the  Mikstbbl's  Cubsjg  ! 
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Gentle  reader,  have  you  been  to 
Bramber  Castle  ?  if  so,  you  will,  in- 
deed, have  difficulty  in  recognising 
in  the  quiet-looking  ruin  the  for- 
midable fortress  it  once  was.  Bram- 
ber, with  its  neat  little  village  and  com- 
fortable inn,  is  the  very  place  for  a 
picnic  party  (indeed,  1  speak  from 
experience) ;  and  who,  when  seated  on 
the  grass  beneath  its  dilapidated 
walls,  cnjo;]pig  a  cold  collation  (I 
believe  that  is  tne  term)  —  with  agree- 
able companions,  mind, — can  regret 
the  time  when  the  surrounding  forests 
echoed  to  the  Norman  horn,  and  its 
now  dried-up  moat  (a  most  delightful 
place  for  a  tete-a-tete  promenade) 
served  to  defend  its  proud  towers 
from  some  marauding  baron,  fired 
by  love  of  the  chieftain  s  daughter,  or, 
yet  more  frequently,  of  the  chief- 
taints  gold?  Still  the  spot  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  sacred  from  the  recol- 
lections of  the  great,  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  now  no  more.  The  sim- 
plest flower  which  usurps  the  place 
of  its  marbled  halls  is  a  not  to  be 
mistaken,  though  fraple  memorial, 
of  frail  humamtv.  Those  days  are 
^ist  for  ever,  ana  I  fear,  (unless  the 
Earl  of  Eglintoun's  example  be  fol- 
lowed) the  age  of  chivalry,  with  its 
auxiliaries  in  the  shape  of  tourna- 
ments, banquets,  brave  knights,  and 
fair  dames  (whose  eyes  were  brighter 
than  their  jewelled  carcanets),  are 
past  for  ever.  The  ladies  are  in  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  one 
would  suppose  they  had  taken 
their  jewels  with  them,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  comparative  scar- 
city of  the  present  day.  Peace  to 
their  ashes!  changed  are  they  now 
from  the  galaxy  of  rank  and  loveli- 
ness which  thronged  the  princely 
halls  of  Bramber,  in  the  year  11 — , 
when  Phillip  De  Broase  held  feudal 
sway  over  tnosc  fair  territories,  now 
in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.    But  to  my  talc. 

The  last  rays  of  an  autumnal  sun 
had  tinged  the  limpid  waters  of  the 
Ader,  and  illumined  the  woods 
which  fringed  its  banks  with  a  ruddy 
glow,  when  a  small  but  brilliantly 
caparisoned  train  was  seen  ascending 
the  steep  acclivity  leading  to  the 
piincipal  entrance  of  the  caetlc. 


Not  trifling  was  the  sensation 
created  in  the  neighbouiiiig  hamlets, 
by  the  glittering  cavalcade  (such  a 
circumstance  being  of  rareoccuneiioe, 
as  most  of  the  barons  in  that  part  of 
the  country  were,  with  their  re- 
tainers, absent  on  the  mad  ezj^editioa 
which  was  rapidly  depopulatmg  the 
fertile  vales  of  Enghmd).  Indeed, 
the  leader  of  the  pafty  no^  m  yiew 
had  just  returned  from  Palestine,  so 
denoted  the  Crusaders*  banner,  wayiog 
in  conjunction  with  the  standard  of 
the  De  Broase,  and  annoandiig  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  baron^s  heir 
and  only  child  Eustace.  Slowly 
they  wended,  until,  giving  way  to  an 
irresistible  impulse,  the  young  knight, 
setting  spurs  to  his  charger  Twrnwe 
taper  limbs  and  dilated  nostrils  pro- 
claimed his  desert  origin),  outstripped 
his  followers,  and  entered  the  cmut- 
yard  of  the  castle,  alone  and  nnat* 
tended. 

Vociferous,  yet  sincere,  was  the 
welcome  which  Eustace  reedved 
from  his  father*s  assembled  yassda, 
veterans  who,  having  grown  gr^ 
in  the  service,  had  dandled  Uieur 
master^s  son  on  their  knee,  and 
striplings  who  had  received  the  same 
office  from  the  yonthftd  warrior. 
Those  of  his  own  age  had  mostly  ac- 
companied him,  and  were  (at  lent 
the  survivors,  for  war  had  made 
more  than  ordinary  hayoc  in  their 
ranks)  now  eagerly  waiting  for  the 
expected  greeting,  on  the  Satepftn- 
ance  of  their  lora  through  the  mner 
portal. 

Although  in  number  the  train  of 
Eustace  de  Broase  was  certainly  aug- 
mented, how  many  turned  yrith  a 
sickening  feeling  of  disappointment 
on  finding  the  one  funiliar  cherished 
face  replaced  by  the  wild  qres  and 
sinister  aspects  of  the  sons  of  the 
East!  IIow  many  a  white-locked 
mother,  and  dark-tressed  maiden, 
learned  that  the  mortal  remains  of 
him  they  loved  ¥rere  left  to  irfiiten 
on  the  plains  of  Syria,  and  tamed 
from  the  scene  of  expected  haipptDem 
with  despair  in  their  hearts,  whilst 
their  fathers  and  brothers  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  the 
they  felt  at  the  number  of 
(hurk  visages  who  had  takien 
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sion  of  the  out  offices,  and  seemed 
likely  to  resent  any  attempts  for 
their  dislodgement  in  rather  a  more 
sunmiary  manner  than  might  he 
compatihle  with  the  comfort  of  an 
English  yeoman. 

"  Well,  times  are  changed  indeed," 
said  old  Hubert  the  falconer,  as  he 
slowly  approached  a  group  who  had 
abanaoned  their  usual  afternoon's 
employment  (of  gaming,  drinking, 
and  fighting)  to  mscuss  the  state  of 
affairs,  "  Man  and  boy  have  I  served 
the  De  Broase  for  seventy  years,  and 
such  a  collection  of  visitors  never 
honoured  Bramber  before!  Oh!  had 
the  good  baron  Henry,  my  first 
master,  been  alive,  this  would  not 
have  happened.  I  tell  you  what," 
continued  the  loquacious  old  man, 
'^the  Turks  have  landed  to  a  cer- 
tainty, and  who  knows  but  that  is 
the  great  Saladin  himself?"  pointing 
to  the  sable  visage  and  splendid  attire 
of  an  athletic  Nubian,  who  was 
shewing  his  ivory  teeth,  and  utter- 
ing exclamations  of  delight  at  the 
antics  of  some  morris-dancers,  con- 
grated  on  the  joyous  occasion. 
"Now,"  continued  he,  sinking  his 
voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper,  and 
warming  with  his  subject,  "  if  we 
could  make  hun  a  prisoner,  we 
should  confer  a  lasting  obligation  on 
our  master,  and,  perhaps,  obtain  a 
princely  ransom  into  the  bargain,  so 
if  you  take  my  advice '' 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  JHEubert,"  ex- 
claimed a  voice  at  his  elbow,  which 
caused  the  intended  conqueror  of  the 
invincible  Saladin  to  turn  pale  as 
ashes ;  "  mind  your  falcons  and 
hawks,  and  learn  not  to  meddle  with 
what  cannot  concern  you.  Lord 
Eustace  will  brook  no  interference 
with  aught  that  belongs  to  him,  be 
it  his  Imperial  or  his  Satanic  ma- 
jesty!" 

So  saying,  with  a  laugh  of  derision, 
Hugh  i  ortbras,  the  favourite  squire 
of  the  young  lord,  turned  on  his 
heel,  leaving  the  discomfited  orator 
in  a  state  of  ludicrous  consternation, 
though  still  convinced  something 
was  wrong. 

Whilst  this  scene  was  passing 
without,  a  lady  sat  alone  at  the  case- 
ment of  a  richly  tapestried  chamber, 
situated  in  a  turret  overlooking  the 
court-yard.  She  was  watching  the 
scene  with  a  curiosity  which  would 
haye  done  hoAOur  to  on«  of  thoie 


genuine  daughters  of  Eve— a  modem 
lady's  maid.  Yet  it  needed  not  a 
second  glance  to  assure  you  that  no 
ignoble  blood  polluted  the  pure 
stream  in  the  azure  veins  of  that 
fair  being, — a  stream  which  had  been 
transmitted  from  a  long  line  of  Saxon 
ancestors  in  all  its  original  purity. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  busy 
groups  below,  with  an  expression  of 
melancholy,  not  in  keeping  with  the 
hilarity  which  pervaded  the  whole  cas- 
tle. And  yet  Alice  de  Bouverie  was  not 
one  of  those  sentimental  heroines  who 
live  principally  on  sighs  and  tears, 
contriving  to  preserve  their  com- 
plexions through  (and,  in  fact,  look 
better  after)  trials,  and  sufferings, 
which  would  destroy  more  matter-of- 
fact  individuals.  No ;  unromantic  as  it 
may  seem,  the  blush  of  health  suf- 
fused her  cheeks,  and  sparkled  in  her 
dark  blue  eyes,  her  light  and  fairy 
form  was  mvigorated  by  constant 
exercise;  exposure  to  the  air  had 
slightly  bronzed  her  cheek,  impart- 
ing a  golden  tinge  to  hair  originally 
of  a  nch  Saxon  brown ;  its  effects 
did  not,  however,  extend  to  her  neck, 
arms,  and  hands,  which  rivalled  not 
the  mountain  snow,  for  some  phi- 
losopher or  other  has  affirmed  that 
snow  is  black  (besides,  I  think,  a 
woman  with  a  skin  the  colour  of,  or 
as  colourless  as  snow,  must  be  any 
thing  rather  than  beautiful),  but  the 
fairest  of  her  sex.    Added  to  these 

Sualifications,  Alice  could  boast  of 
tiose  decided  marks  of  aristocracy, 
small  head,  hands,  and  feet. 

Some  of  my  fair  readers  may, 
perhaps,  inquire,  how  was  this  piece 
of  perfection  dressed  ?  Briefly  then, 
ladies,  thus.  She  was  attired,  pre- 
paratory to  the  banquet,  in  a  robe  of 
purple  velvet,  lined  and  trimmed 
with  sable ;  the  tunic,  or  under  dress, 
of  white  damask,  brocaded  with  sil- 
ver, was  arranged  with  an  air  of 
coquetry,  perfectly  excusable  in  a 
young  lady  about  to  meet  her  affi- 
anced husband  for  the  first  time  since 
childhood ;  for  Alice  de  Bouverie 
was  a  wealthy  and  orphan  heiress, 
the  ward  of  Lord  Philip  de  Broase, 
and  the  destined  bride  of  his  son. 
But  to  return  to  the  dress.  Her  long 
ringlets — and  hers  were  beautiful, — 
ringlets  being  then  the  fashion, — yes 
fashion !  and  in  those  days  (doubt  it 
who  will  ?)  were  confined  by  a  band- 
«au  of  priceless  rabies,  wnilst  the 
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arms,  hands,  and  neck,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  sparkled  with 
gems,  like  (what  shall  I  do  for  a 
simile?),  oh!  like  a  snowdrop  loaded 
with  dew, — I  think  that  is  quite  new, 
at  least,  as  I  haye  applied  it.  Her 
shoes  were  of  velvet,  fringed  and 
spangled  with  gold;  add  a  veil  of 
silver  muslin,  and  the  toilette  of  a 
belle  of  the  twelfth  century  is  com- 
plete. 

There  she  sat,  and  there  she  had 
sat  (since  her  tire-women  had  left 
her)  for  more  than  an  hour,  in  a  fit 
of  such  deep  abstraction  that  El- 
fried,  one  of  ner  attendants,  who  had 
entered  two  or  three  times  unob- 
served, gave  it  as  her  opinion  ^^  that 
it  toas  very  strange." 

Then  what  clouded  Jjady  Alice's 
brow  ?  Poor  girl !  she  hardly  knew ; 
a  change  was  about  to  take  place — 
a  change  the  most  important  in  wo- 
man's existence;  and  she  had  been 
too  happy  to  feel  sure  it  would  be 
for  the  better.  She  had  heard 
Eustace  was  handsome  and  brave, 
yet,  perhaps,  she  might  not  like  him, 
and,  in  spite  of  vanity,  he  might  not 
like  her.  She  knew  that  her  broad 
lands  rendered  her  a  desirable  ac- 
quisition even  to  the  future  Lord  of 
Bramber,  and  she  feared  her  wealth, 
not  herself,  might  prove  the  attrac- 
tion to  its  heir.  If  that  were  the 
case,  she  would  rather  wed  the  poor- 
est serf — she  would  rather  take  the 
veil — she  would — ^yes,  she  would  ex- 
ert her  spirit  (and,  by  the  bv,  she  had 
plenty  of  it) ;  besides,  Lord  de  Bro- 
ase,  who  had  quite  spoiled  her,  would 
never  force  her  inclinations,  so  she 
made  herself  perfectly  easy,  and,  with 
the  resignation  of  a  martyr,  awaited 
the  expected  summons.  It  came  at 
last;  one  parting  glance  at  her  po- 
lished mirror,  one  doubt  if  she  could 
vie  with  the  dark -browed  maids 
of  Palestine  (which  deepened  the 
rose  on  her  cheeks),  and  Alice  was 
gone. 

«  *  «  4F  * 

Time  passed  away  so  rapidly  that 
its  flight  was  scarce  heeded ;  Alice  dc 
Bou  verie  no  longer  dreaded  the  bonds 
which  were  to  unite  her  to  the  brave, 
the  handsome,  and  (the  truth  must 
be  told)  the  beloved  Eustace.  Yes, 
she  loved  him;  the  wonder  would 
have  been  had  she  done  otherwise, 
for  his  powers  of  fascination  must 
baye  been  ineastiUe  eren  to  ooc 


more  acenstomed  to  the  honied  words 
of  adulation  than  herself. 

This  was  a  new  epoch  in  her  life ; 
hitherto  she  had  been  calmly,  con- 
tentedly happy,  undisturbed  by  any 
strong  feeling,  yet  without  uaving 
experienced  the  cheerless  void,  the 
yearning  after  affection,  which  would 
nave  b^  felt  by  a  differently  con- 
stituted temperament ;  she  had  lored 
everything, — birds,  flowen,  thegreen 
turf,  the  old  trees,  even  the  dark 
gloomy  chambers  were  endeared  b^ 
associations  of  childhood  and  mblL 
Besides,  she  loved  Lord  de  Broase. 
He  had  supplied  the  place  of  parents, 
by  her  unknown,  and  consequently 
unregretted. 

Having  been  taught  to  look  ftr- 
ward  to  her  marriage  with  hit  ion 
as  a  thing  of  course,  she  had  not 
employed  the  long  absence  of  Eoitacc 
in  investing  him  with  every  imid- 
nary  virtue,  indeed  she  had  scaredy 
thought  of  him  at  all.  When,  there- 
fore, she  did  see  him,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising he  should  kindle  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  feelings  which,  nursed  hi  soli- 
tude, seized  the  first  opportunity  to 
burst  fortii  with  redoubkd  ardour. 

Eustace  de  Broase  was,  indeed,  tiie 
one  to  win  a  lady*s  heart,  and  Alice 
having  always  considered  him  herown 
peculiar  property,  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  surrendered  hers  at 
once.  ]Vlingled  with  her  deepi  interne, 
almost  overwhelming  bliss,  cune  a 
feeling  of  astonishment  that  die  eonld 
have  been  so  happy  before,  or  eoold 
ever  have  heeded  things  so  triflil 
and  unimportant  as  those  wldeh  OMe 
engrossed  her  attention.  Even  Lend 
de  l^roase  was  forgotten.  She  wsuU 
remain  for  hours  silent  and  unob- 
served, watching  the  dark  ms  Md 
expressive  countenance  of  KnstMe, 
until  she  became  blinded  with  lean 
of  apprehension  that  her  dreans  of 
future  happiness  would  oeysr  be 
realised. 

She  was  his  own,  his  chosen,  his 
bride,  and  why  should  she  indnte 
in  vain  conjectures  respecting  tbe 
years  spent  in  another  land  ?  so  frr 
she  was  wise :  yet  had  she  been  sble 
to  penetrate  the  bosom  of  her  be- 
trothed, she  would  have  sknnk 
aghast  from  the  conflict  of  uneon- 
trolled  nassions  there  depleted. 

All  favourable   feelings   tomidi 
ths  joung   knight  were 
restnoted   to   hnsrtQ  At 
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and  his  own  immediato  followers; 
for  the  English  retainers  declared 
none  could  recognise  in  the  dark- 
hrowcd  and  generally  glooniy  warrior 
the  iniiictuous,  yet  generous  youth, 
who,  hve  years  l)efore,  hatl  em- 
harked  from  his  native  shore  with 
a  baud  as  frank  and  light-hearted 
as  himself,  lie  was,  indeed,  an 
altered  being;  sullen  and  reserved 
to  liis  father's  vassals,  his  Arab  fol- 
lowers alone  received  any  portion  of 
his  indulgence,  and  by  them  he  was 
adored  with  an  intensity  incompre- 
hensible to  the  blunt,  straightforward 
islanders.  In  the  chase,  in  the  hall, 
or  even  during  the  repast,  they  were 
his  inseparable  companions;  and  he 
'  would  not  receive  the  sparklmg  wine- 
cup  save  from  the  hands  of  the 
gigantic  Nubian,  the  particular  ob- 
ject of  Master  Hubert's  suspicions. 
*^  Then  he  would  converse  in  a  lan- 
guage," as  the  aforementioned  worthy^ 
observed,  "invented  by  the  devil 
himself;  for  Father  Oswy,  the  con- 
fessor, could  not  understand  one  word 
of  it ;  so,  of  course,  it  was  not  fit  for 
Christian  ears.''  It  was  remarked 
during  these  conversations  his  eyes 
would  flash  fire,  and  his  brow  flush 
as  if  he  were  possessed.  His  only 
confidant  was  liugh  Fortbras,  who 
since  his  return  was  even  more 
altered  than  his  master.  In  the 
company  of  Alice  he  was  more  like 
Lis  former  self;  although,  at  times, 
he  appeared  forgetful  of  her  pre- 
sence, and  his  voice  would  suddenly 
assume  a  tone  of  command,  which, 
though  imresented,  did  not  escape 
the  obser\'ation  of  the  astonished  girl. 
Added  to  these  sources  of  annoyance, 
there  were  wild  (and  she  would 
fain  believe  improbable)  tales  afloat 
amongst  her  attendants,  in  which  an 
Eastern  princess,  with  raven  locks, 
eyes  that  might  have  shamed  her 
Prophet's  houris,  and  three  pro- 
vinces for  her  dowry,  played  a  con- 
spicuous part. 

Why  were  the  eyes  of  Lord 
Eustace  constantly  turned  towards 
the  East?  AVhy  was  he  so  abs- 
tracted, even  in  the  presence  of  his 
affianced  bride?  these  were  undeni- 
able, though  unanswerable,  facts. 
liut  when  Elfried,  more  curious  or 
more  fortunate  thtm  the  rest,  actually 
saw  him  press  "a  long  tress  of  hair 
(so  dark,  so  beautiful,  it  could  be- 
long to  no  hiunan  IwiDg,)  to  his  lip0| 


and  at  the  same  time  mutter  aaaac 
outlandish  name,'*  it  was  imanimously 
voted  "  he  was. married  to  a  demon, 
who  would  make  a  breakfast  of  their 
lady  out  of  pure  icalousy." 

To  all  this  Alice  turned,  or  en- 
deavoured to  turn,  a  deaf  ear,  al- 
though she  was  full  as  jealous  as 
the  demon,  and  her  heart  whispered 
it  was  the  recollection  of  some  dark- 
eved  Syrian  girl  which  brought  a 
cloud  over  the  brow  of  Lord  Eustace, 
not  to  be  dispelled  even  by  her.  She 
would  then  check  the  thought,  and 
chide  herself  severely  for  giving  way 
to  the  suggestions  of  a  sickly  fancy. 
He  had  vowed  eternal  love,  and  she 
believed  him ;  although  it  was  pretty 
evident  to  all  except lierself  that  his 
hopes  and  wishes  were  centered  in 
another  clime.  Still  her  first  bright 
dream  of  love  was  passed,  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  heart  was  gone ;  many 
and  bitter  were  the  tears  she  shed 
in  her  lonely  chamber;  more  than 
once  was  she  tempted  to  demand  the 
interposition  of  Lord  de  Broase's 
authority,  either  to  clear  the  mys- 
tery, or  put  a  stop  to  the  prepara- 
tions for  her  nuptials  then  near  com- 
pletion. Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  this  determination  was  never 
carried  into  efiect;  perhaps  from  a 
forelKxling  that  the  desired  elucida- 
tion would  place  an  impassable  bar- 
rier between  herself  and  Eustace. 
Whatever  were  her  motives,  tlie 
evening  of  the  expected  day  arrived 
without  any  attempt  at  opposition 
from  the  prmcipal  parties  concerned. 

In  after  years  there  were  not,  how- 
ever, those  wanting  who  asserted  that 
the  countenance  ofthe  intended  bride- 
groom, as  they  separated  for  the 
night,  wore  an  expression  fearful  to 
behold  ;  and  Lady  Alice's  bower- 
maidens  were  surprised  the  following 
morning  by  finduig  her  couch  un- 
pressed,  and  herself  as  pale  as  a 
statue,  and  almost  as  cold,  in  the 
same  position  as  that  in  which  they 
had  left  her  the  preceding  evening. 
At  the  sound  of  their  voices  she 
started  as  from  a  trance,  and  pressing 
her  hand  on  her  brow,  seemed  with 
difficulty  to  collect  her  evidently 
wandering  senses.  At  length  she 
succeeded,  although  a  nice  observer 
might  discern  an  unnatural  lastre  in 
her  eye,  whilst  a  richer  carnation 
than  ordinary  had  chased  the  lily 
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attempt  an  anal3r8ation  of  the  feelings 
of  that  dreadful  night ;  she  felt  her- 
self on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  from 
whidi  she  was  unahle  to  recede. 
Indeed  the  old  chronicles  do  not 
scruple  to  affirm  the  coming  events 
had  passed  hefore  her  with  all 
the  distinctness  of  reality.  But 
leaving  the  lady  to  her  women,  let 
me  request  my  readers*  company  in 
a  large  chamber  situated  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  castle.  It  was  imper- 
fectly lighted  by  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun  (for  it  was  yet  early), 
which,  whilst  they  shed  a  ruddy 
glare  over  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
an  oriel  window,  left  the  objects  at 
the  farther  end  but  partially  visible. 
Seated  in  a  high -backed  chair  of 
black  oak,  elaborately  carved,  near 
a  table  covered  with  rolls  of  parch- 
ment and  writing  materials  (a  rare 
appendage  to  a  soldier  of  those  days), 
sat  one  whose  nmiinations,  to  judge 
by  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
were  not  the  most  pleasant ;  he  still 
wore  the  embroidered  vest,  suited 
alone  to  the  hour  of  festivity,  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  ms  pallid 
visage,  rendered  still  more  gnastly 
by  the  glare  of  two  candles  of  per- 
fumed wax  glimmering  fitfully  in  the 
sockets  of  tne  massive  gold  candle- 
sticks, and  waxing  paler  in  the  in- 
creased refulgence  of  the  ascending 
luminary.  A  velvet  cap,  with  its 
snowy  plume  fastened  by  a  diamond 
crescent,  lay  on  the  rush-strewn 
floor,  on  this  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
warrior  glanced,  and  then  as  if  by 
some  connexion  of  thousht,  restea 
on  the  waters  of  the  Ader,  now 
glowing  with  all  the  varied  hues  of 
dawn.  Wide  was  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the 
landscape  to  the  agonised  aspect  which 
gazed  on  it;  the  sable  curls  hung 
dank  and  lifeless  over  the  fevered 
brow,  the  under  lip  had  fallen,  giving 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  the 
semblance  of  a  corpse,  the  hands 
were  clenched,  the  chest  heaved  con- 
vulsively, and  the  whole  appearance 
betokened  a  prostration  appalling  in 
that  iron  frame. 

"  'Tis  a  lovely  sight,"  he  exclaimed, 
half  soliloquising,  half  addressing  a 
person  in  the  sht^ow  of  a  recess  near 
nim,  and  so  sad,  so  sepulchral,  were 
the  tones,  that  his  auditor  (who  was 
no  other  than  Hugh  Fortbras),  albeit 
unused  to  miuuKsiions  of  feeling, 


actually  started.  ^*Ti8  ft  lovely 
sight,**  he  oontinaedf  "  for  those  who 
have  never  felt  ^e  influence  of  purer, 
brighter  skies;  even  I,  who  have 
so  recently  gazed  on  its  andonded 
splendour,  can  welcome  it  as  a  mes- 
senger ih>m  her.  Oh !  my  own 
Zulma !  dost  thou  even  now  gan  on 
thy  natal  planet,  and  weep  the  ab- 
sence of  thy  truant  knignt?  Or, 
perhaps,  she  has  already  fomtten 
me.  What  thinkest  thou.  Fort- 
bras?"  This  was  said  in  a  tone 
which  denoted  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative  would  prove  anj  thing 
but  agreeable ;  and  the  Squire,  who 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his 
master*8  disposition,  only  replied  by 
a  shake  of  the  head.  A  ^use  « 
some  moments  ensued,  which  wai 
suddenly  broken  by  £urtaoe  ezdaim- 

ingi— 

"Tell  me  truly,  Fortbras.  Hate 
I  not  acted  the  part  of  a  villainf** 

"  My  dear  master,**  sud  the  ob- 
sequious Hugh,  "  what  can  yon  pos- 
sibly mean  ?  It  was  the  Lady  Zulma*! 
own  wish  that  you  should  retim 
and  fulfil  your  engagement  with * 

"  Name  her  not,  1  command  yoa! 
— at  least,  not  now,**  he  added  in 
a  more  subdued  tone.  ^  I  obey  n^ 
father,  and  the  fair  Alice  de  Boavene 
shall  possess  the  titles,  and,  if  she 
will,  the  broad  lands,  of  the  De 
Broase.  That  done,  I  once  more 
gird  on  my  sword,  mount  my  steed, 
and  with  no  other  attendant  Dal  thy- 
self, depart ** 

"Not  to  rejoin  the  Lady  Znfana, 
I  trust,**  said  the  squire,  with  a 
suppressed  smile.  "  For  Dy  St.  Mbj  t 
I  would  rather  not  cncouater  ner 
ladyship*s  Arab  blood,  heated  hf 
what  she  would  consider  an  insut 
to  a  race  (as  she  once  dyilly  told 
you),  whose  veins  were  fiUed  with 
the  fire  of  the  orb  from  whidi  they 
derived  their  beine.** 

"Did  she  not  teU  me  neyer  to  see 
her  again  save  as  the  husband  of  mj 
father's  ward?  Did  die  not  hind 
me  by  my  knightly  honour?** 

"Because  she  thought  your  love 
for  her  was  deeper  than  your  kmriit- 
ly  honour  (as  you  call  it)  ;  andimn 
you  present  yourself  before  her 
again  (if  such  be  your  detamina- 
tion),  the  reward  of  your 


is  more  likely  to  be  the  drugged  cop 
or  poisoned  damper,  than  any  H^aig 
else  I  wot  of.    MadyiMdhgrtM^ay 
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lord,  think  no  more  of  this  Eastern 
syren,  but  rest  content  witli  one 
who  (if  not  her  equal  in  beauty) 
would  be  a  far  less  troublesome  com- 
panion,— at  least,  to  my  taste." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech,  for- 
tunately for  Fortbras,  escaped  the 
ear  of  his  master,  who  was  in  no 
mood  to  tolerate  the  flippancy  in 
which  he  sometimes  indulged. 

The  former  raised  the  cap,  and,  de- 
taching the  gem,  gazed  on  it  with  an 
eye,  in  which  something  very  like  a 
tear  had  made  its  appearance. 

"  Well,  be  it  so,  my  Zulma,"  he 
murmured,  *^  this  bauble  has  destroyed 
us  both.  Yet  would  I  have  respected 
the  crescent  for  thy  dear  sake,  and 
cheerfully  have  resigned  sire  and 
country  for  ever. 

"But  these,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
hurried  tone,  "  are  no  reflections  for 
the  husband  of  Alice  de  Bouverie, 
and  on  his  nuptial  day  too.  Leave 
me  for  the  present,  Fortbras,  and — 
stay ! — ^give  this  packet  to  Zanga — he 
knows  its  destination,  bid  him  de- 
spatch a  courier  immediately; — for 
an  hour  I  would  be  alone." 

He  was  obeyed,  and  so  well,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  twice  the  allotted 
time,  Eustace  might  be  discovered 
leaning  over  the  stone  parapet  which 
surrounded  the  turret,  every  sense 
apparently  merged  in  one,  so  in- 
tently was  he  listening  to  the  sweet, 
yet  wild  notes  of  a  wandering  min- 
strel, who  was  amusing  a  crowd 
of  idle  retainers  in  the  court-yard 
below : — 

"  My  Arab  maid,  ray  Arab  maid, 

My  peerless  Eastern  flower, 

More  fair  than  Keuser's  snowy  wave, 

More  bright  than  Eiram's  bower; 

My  Peri  of  the  flashing  eye, 

And  ever-changing  wing, 

Not  Sadis's  heaven. sent  melody, 

Thy  matchless  charms  could  sing. 

In  Merou's  caves  a  gem  lies  hid, 

A  gem  beyond  compare, 

Oh  !  raise,  dear  maid,  that  drooping  lid, 

And  find  its  radiance  there  ! 

'i*he  Houris  of  our  Prophet's  heaven 

Dwell  in  immortal  bovver, 

Jn  vain  to  me  their  beauty's  given, 

Without  my  Eastern  flower." 

The  strain  ceased,  recalling  Eus- 
tace from  the  visions  in  which  he 
which  he  had  been  indulging.  The 
air,  the  voice,  that  strange  wild 
melody,  had  transported  him  to  scenes 
now  past  for  ever.    The  surrounding 
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woods  had  been  changed  by  the 
magician*s  wand  into  lighted  halls, 
decorated  with  a  magnificence  un- 
known in  the  palaces  of  Christian 
kings.  And  music,  the  soul-entranc- 
ing music  of  the  East,  floated  on  the 
perfumed  air,  mingling  with  the 
murmurs  of  the  tinkling  fountains. 
And  there  was  a  form  more  bright, 
more  glorious  than  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  daughters  of  earth. 
And  there  were  eyes,  dark,  flashing, 
yet  tender  orbs,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. He  started,  and  an  exclamation 
escaped  his  lips,  as  he  encountered 
the  glance  of  the  minstrel  fixed  on 
his  face.  Was  it  a  delusion  ? — for  a 
second,  it  was  but  for  a  second — the 
expression  was  the  same  which 
haunted  his  imagination  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  was  never  absent  from  his 
heart.  He  gazed  again,  but  it  had 
passed  away,  and  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  he  threw  a 
piece  of  gold  into  the  extended  cap  of 
the  timid  boy,  who  was  instantly 
lost  in  the  crowd.  It  then,  for  the 
first  time,  occurred  to  Eustace,  that 
the  language  was  of  the  land,  far 
dearer  than  the  one  to  which  he 
owed  his  birth ;  and  often  in  the 
course  of  that  eventful  day,  did  his 
thoughts  recur  to  the  minstrel's  song, 
and  still  more  often  to  the  minstrel  s 
glance. 

sir  «  sf  «  * 

'Twas  midnight.  The  great  hall 
of  Bramber  resounded  with  the  name 
of  Alice  de  Bouverie,  as  the  wine- 
cups  were  drained  on  her  departure 
for  the  nuptial  chamber,  when  sud- 
denly every  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
alarming  change  which  had  passed 
over  the  countenance  of  the  bride- 
groom. Large  drops  stood  on  his 
brow,  his  eyes  started  from  their 
sockets,  and  his  eftbrts  to  speak  ter- 
minated in  inarticulate  murmurs. 
Fortbras  who  was  near,  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  his  master,  but  on 
raising  the  goblet  which  had  fallen 
from  his  relaxed  grasp,  he  recoiled 
with  a  look  of  horror  equal  to  his 
own,  and  rushed  from  the  hall. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this?  —  a 
ring,  a  graven  emerald,  glittered  in 
the  empty  vessel.  Yet  how  came 
it  there? — except  by  supernatural 
means,  was  above  the  squire's  com- 
prehension. Had  he  not  been  so 
much  frightened,  the  peculiar  grin 
of  the  Nubian  cup-bearer,  and  the 
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light  form  of  a  stripling  who  bounded 
behind  the  massy  columns,  and  dis- 
appeared by  one  of  the  side-doors, 
might  have  allbrded  a  clue  to  the 
mystery. 

Ladv  Alice  sat  alone — the  last  of 
her  maidens  had  reluctantly  re- 
tired, leaving  the  pale,  and  almost 
tearful  bride  (now  divested  of  her 
gorgeous  attire)  languidly  seated  be- 
fore a  large  mirror,  which  reflected 
her  Avhite  robe  and  dishevelled 
tresses,  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
court  dresses  of  the  stately  dames  on 
the  dark  t^apestiy,  which  formed  a 
back-ground  to  the  picture.  Iler 
head  rested  on  her  hand,  and  so  com- 
])letely  was  she  absorbed  in  her  own 
meditations,  that  not  until  the  clock, 
striking  one,  reminded  her  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  did  she  raise 
her  eyes.  Her  lirst  glance  con- 
vinced her  slie  was  no  longer  alone, 
and,  paralysed  by  terror,  she  re- 
mained rooted  to  her  seat,  her  eye« 
fixed  on  the  apparition.  A  form  of 
such  surpassing  lovelmess  as  the  in- 
truder's could  scarce  Ikj  deemed  meet 
subject  for  apprehension.  Yet  Alice 
trembled  as  slie  gazed  on  the  wild 
and  dazzling  lustre  of  those  dark 
orbs,  though  subdued  by  the  long- 
fiiuged  lashes,  ller  raven  tresses 
fell  in  disorder  over  her  neck,  dress, 
and  tlie  back  of  the  seat,  against 
which  she  leant,  almost  blending 
with  the  Saxon  locks  of  the  alarmed 
girl.  Amongst  its  luxuriant  masses 
glittered  a  plate  of  gold,  engraved 
with  a  verse  from  the  Koran,  and  eu- 
doweil,  according  her  creed,  with  ta- 
lisniauic  powers.  Alice's  heart  whis- 
pered that  the  rich  dark  cheek  and 
fantastic  attire,  which  (though  spark- 
ling with  goms  of  a  value  unknown 
in  our  land)  ap^Kiared  more  suited 
to  the  other  sex,  could  ))elong  to 
none  but  Lord  Eustace's  Kastern  love. 
Jf  so,  wliat  brought  her  here?  and 
she  glanced  tremblhigly,  first  at  the 
rich  poniard  which  glittered  in  her 
girdle,  and  then  at  the  tale  of  fiery 
passion  depicted  in  those  l)eautiful 
eyes.  Her  agitated  attempt  at  es- 
cape wiis,  however,  frustrated  by  the 
intruder,  at  the  light  touch  of  whose 
siuali  hand,  she  sank  back  motion- 
less, as  if  fascinated  by  some  invisi- 
ble attraction. 

"Bride  of  the  De  UroascI*'  ex- 
claimed the  lady,  in  a  voice  musical 
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as  the  nightingales  of  her  ovm  East, 
"  wilt  thou  refuse  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality to  a  stranger  on  thy  nuptial 
day  i'— one  too,  who  has  journeyed 
many  a  long  and  weary  mile  to  gaze 
on  the  face  of  the  future  mistress  of 
Bramber,  and  ascertain  if  fame  has 
not  exaggerated  the  charms  of  Alice 
de  Bouverie.  Thou  art  fair — fair 
as  the  Peris  of  my  native  land, 
wealthy  and  young,  therefore  a 
match  for  the  noblest  in  thine  own 
country ;  yet  flatter  not  thyself  thou 
ever  didst  or  canst  possess  the  love  of 
Eustace  de  Broase.  No.  Timid  and 
gentle  as  thou  art,  thy  future  lord 
will  pant  for  a  soul  haughty  and  un- 
tamable as  his  own,  and  fly,  self-ex- 
iled, to  another  clime,  sacred  from 
the  remembrance  of  one,  alas!  too 
dearly—  too  truly  loved ! " 

At  this  confirmation  of  her  sus- 
picions, the  unfortunate  victim  gazed 
m  the  face  of  the  bright,  yet  terrible 
being  before  her,  with  a  look  so 
piteous,  so  helpless,  that  a  drop  glis- 
tened on  the  cheek  of  Zulma,  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts  to  repress  it. 

'^I  am  more  to  1)e  pitied  than 
thou  art,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  sub- 
dued tone;  "yet,  however  dread- 
ful the  task,  I  were  unworthy  the 
race  from  which  I  sprang,  did  I 
shrink  from  its  performance.  For 
you  there  remains  the  consolation  of 
friends,  or,  perha])s,'*  she  continued 
sarcastically,  "another  lord.  Take 
heed  }  ou  choose  not  one  who  has  re- 
cently gazed  on  a  Syrian  sky,  or 
felt  the  witcheries  of  a  Syrian  girL 
'Tis  vain  to  call  for  assistance,"  she 
added,  seeing  Alice  was  about  to  do 
so,  ^'your  attendants  cannot  enter 
here,  —  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of 
your  lord's  Arab  followers,  who 
know  no  law  save  my  will.  But 
listen  to  a  tale,  which,  however  pain- 
iul,  is  necessary  as  a  iustification  to 
future  ages  for  a  deed  of  rctribaticm 
demanded  at  my  hands.  Ilow  or 
where  I  met  the  heir  of  Bramber 
matters  not:  enough,  we  met,  and 
meeting,  loved  each  other,  with  a 
depth,  an  intensity,  a  fire,  unknown 
and  incomprehensible  to  a  daughter 
of  the  cold  north.  We  loved  through 
])erils,  which  to  one  timid  as  thou 
art,  had  ]>roved  destruction;  for 
cniel  and  lingering  is  the  death  our 
law  awards  to  the  child  of  Allah^  who 
shall  gaze  with  anv  kindly  feding 
on  an  infidel.     The  very  dangsr 
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increased  our  affection,  and  wlicn 
Eustace  swore  that  for  me  he  would 
renounce  sire,  country,  and  religion, 
I  felt, — ^I  knew  he  was  sincere.  Of 
you,  lady,  he  often  spoke  as  his  af- 
fianced bride,  and  with  a  brother's 
affection,  but  do  not  imagine  one 
pang  of  jealousy  ever  disturbed  my 
dream  of  happiness ;  if  that  feeling 
once  take  possession  of  the  breast  of 
an  Eastern  girl,  she  wears  a  poniard 
and  can  avenge  herself.  You  may, 
perhaps,  deem  me  selfish  in  requiring 
every  sacrifice  from  Eustace,  and 
offering  no  other  requital  than  my 
love.  Our  situations  were  widely 
different.  I  Avas  all  to  him — my 
affection  would  be  a  compensation 
for  the  dissolution  of  cveiy  other 
tie.  Not  so  with  me ;  true,  I  adored 
him,  without  him  life  were  a  weary 
void ;  but  there  was  another  feeling, 
so  fervent,  so  intuitively  woven  with 
the  threads  of  my  existence,  that  one 
blow  must  sever  both.  This  feeling 
did  not  diminish  my  love ;  if  possible, 
it  hallowed  it.  Although  1  could 
liave  ill  borne  any  created  being 
possessing  so  large  a  share  of  my 
lover's  heart,  as  my  princely  Azim 
did  of  mine.  Heart !  did  I  say  ? 
heart,  soul,  mind,  life  itself,  were  mil 
of  thy  image,  my  noble,  generous, 
my  murdered  brother!  Deprived  of 
our  father  whilst  infants,  my  twin- 
brother  and  myself  were  brought  up 
together  under  our  mother's  care, 
contrary  to  the  established  custom  of 
our  country.  One  thought,  one  feel- 
ing animated  us ;  we  were  united  by 
a  mysterious  link;  in  childhood  he 
was  at  once  my  playfellow  and  pro- 
tector ;  the  fairest  flowers,  the  npest 
fruits,  were  all  for  his  jiretty  gazelle, 
as  he  would  fondly  call  me.  When 
we  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen, 
our  parent  dying,  I  became  uncon- 
trolled mistress  of  his  seraglio.  The 
spoils  of  battle,  the  wealth  of  nations, 
were  laid  at  his  sister's  feet ;  slaves 
more  beautiful  than  those  which 
composed  the  harem  of  Saladin  him- 
self were  unheeded,  save  as  they 
ministered  to  my  gratification.  Did 
1  repay  his  love  ?  The  blindest  en- 
thusiast at  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Abbas  worshipped  not  with  more 
wild  idolatry  than  I.  Woe  to  the 
hour  your  warriors  landed  on  our 
shores!  Woe  to  the  hour  I  saw 
and  loved  De  Broase!  'Twas  the 
eve  of  the  very  day  on  which  Azim 


lefl  me  to  repair  to  the  Emperor's 
camp;  and  as  I  gazed  in  his  eyes, 
which  eclipsed  in  brilliancy  those  of 
the  detested  Ali,  I  fondly  imaged 
him  performing  deeds  equal  to  those 
of  the  great  llustam's  himself.  No 
tear  dinuned  my  eye  as  I  clasped 
him  in  my  arms,  and  bade  him  shew 
no  mercy  to  the  invading  Giaour. 
Oh!  great  Allah!  how  were  my 
feelings  changed  ere  the  next  dawn ! 
my  country,  my  creed,  all,  all,  were 
forgotten,  save  thee,  my  brother ! 

♦  ♦  H>  * 

"One  evening  we  sat  'neath  the 
ruins  of  that  gigantic  temple,  erected 
by  the  demon  slaves  or  the  great 
Soloman ;  the  air  was  redolent  with 
the  perfume  of  the  roses  and  stocks 
whicn  clustered  roimd  the  fallen 
columns ;  the  former  flower  seemed 
to  breathe  fresh  fragrance  at  each 
note  of  her  feathered  lover,  who 
poured  forth  his  melody  from  an  ad- 
joining Agla  thicket;  whilst  high 
above  our  heads  the  queen  of  night, 
with  her  attendant  satellites,  illu- 
mined the  dark  blue  heavens  with  a 
degree  of  splendour  denied  by  our 
Prophet  to  any  land  save  that  of  his 
own  chosen  race.  It  was  Love's  own 
hour,  and  he,  at  least,  was  happy. 
We  were  talking  of  his  home ;  my 
head  rested  on  his  shoulder  :  whilst  I 
rallied  him  about  his  pale-browed 
bride  with  an  air  of  affected  pique, 
we  were  interrupted  by  a  slave,  whose 
dusty  and  blood-stamed  vest,  pale 
face  and  agitated  eye,  told  a  tale  of 
horror.  Prostrating  himself  to  the 
earth,  he  placed  a  sealed  packet  at 
my  feet,  and  touching  the  dust  with 
his  forehead  immediately  retired. 

"  By  the  pale,  cold  light,  I  could 
easily  decipher  the  characters  since 
graven  in  fire  on  my  brain.  They 
informed  me  that  my  brother,  ray 
Azim,  my  Prince, — tne  last  of  my 
illustrious  line,  had  l)ecn  slain  by  an 
infidel, — a  cursed  Giaour, — an  Eng- 
lish bey,  styled  Eustace  de  Broase! 
Why  did  I  survive  that  hour  ? 
Words  were  vain,"  said  Zulma,  pass- 
ing her  hand  across  a  brow  crimsoned 
^vith  emotion,  —  "words  were  vain 
to  express  the  anguish  of  my  mind ; 
I  then  experienced  a  foretaste  of  the 
torments  prepared  by  Nekir  and 
Monkir,  for  those  who  fail  in  cross- 
ing the  bridge  of  Al  Sirat.  Yet  I 
allowed  no  emotion  to  appear  on  my 
countenance;   I   folded  the   paper, 
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placed  it  in  my  throbbing  bosom, 
and  resumed  the  conversation  thus 
interrupted  in  a  more  than  usually 
playful  tone. 

" '  You  must  give  me  some  proof 
of  your  love,  Eustace,'  I  said,  half 
laughing,  *  or  I  shall  fancy  you  do 
love  Alice  de  Bouverie  after  all. 
Come,  swear  on  this  symbol  of  your 
faith  to  obey  my  commands,  however 
unreasonable.  I  think  you  can  trust 
Zulma,*  I  added,  with  a  smile,  which 
overthrew  any  scruple  Eustace  might 
have  felt  in  complying  with  my 
wishes. 

"  The  unsuspecting  warrior  knelt  at 
my  feet,  and,  whilst  his  whole  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  affection,  pressed 
the  sacred  relic  to  his  lips,  and 
breathed  the  fatal  oath  with  as  much 
devotion  as  if  he  worshipped  at  the 
shrine  of  some  favourite  saint.  My 
triumph  was  complete ;  and  as  I 
stood  erect  in  the  pale  cold  moon- 
light, my  veil  thrown  back,  my  face 
colourless  as  the  marble  around  me, 
my  vows  of  vengeance  were  registered 
in  heaven.  I  believe  the  alteration 
in  my  appearance  alarmed  him,  he 
would  have  spoken,  but  waving  my 
hand  to  bar  reply,  I  addressed  him 
in  a  tone  so  calm,  so  collected,  that  I 
was  myself  surprised. 

" '  Faithful  devotee,*  I  said,  *  Zulma 
accepts  your  vows,  and  her  com- 
mand is,  that  ere  yon  planet  assumes 
the  form  of  the  crescent  on  my  brow, 
you  embark  for  vour  own  land,  and, 
without  an  hour  s  unnecessary  delay, 
become  the  husband  of  your  father's 
ward ;  that  done,  you  may  again  behold 
me,  and  be  called  upon  to  ratify  the 
remainder  of  your  oath,  previous  to 
our  final  parting.  Away!  by  your 
knightly  honour,  I  charge  you  see 
me  no  more.'  I  turned  from  him, 
how  well  he  kept  his  word  you  can 
attest, — 1  am  here  to  do  the  same." 

She  ceased ;  and  ere  the  trembling 
bride  could  reply,  a  heavy  tread  was 
heard  in  the  adjoining  chamber. 

"  He  comes  ! "  shrieked  Zulma, 
"  none  else  could  have  advanced  thus 
far.  Lady,  thine  will  be  a  blithe- 
some bridal." 

So  saying,  with  an  insane  laush, 
she  turned  towards  the  door,  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  was  closed  by 
Eustace,  and  immediately  bolted  by 
some  one  on  the  other  side.  Sad 
was  the  warrior's  countenance,  as 
with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  he 


advanced  towards  the  spot  occupied 
by  her  to  whom  he  had  so  lately 
plighted  a  heart  not  his  ovm,  with 
the  full  determination  of  confiding 
his  history',  and  trusting  to  her 
generosity  to  free  him  from  bonds 
so  hateful. 

Suddenly  raising  his  head,  his 
glance  caught  that  of  the  one  neTer- 
forgotten  being, — his  own  bright, 
peerless.  Eastern  star.  Another  mo- 
ment he  was  at  her  feet,  covering 
her  hands,  and  even  the  hem  of  her 
robe,  with  kisses;  totally  r^ardless 
of  the  half-fainting  witness  of  this 
unexpected  scene. 

^^ Zulma!  my  worshipped!  my 
adored  one!  we  never  jMirt  again, 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  proud  girl  bunt 
into  tears,  and  throwing  herself 
into  his  arms  returned  his  ardent 
embrace,  and  wept  uncontrolled  on 
his  bosom.  She  quickly  disengaged 
herself  and  stood  before  him  the 
same  calm,  cold,  remorseless  being, 
as  when  she  mentally^  pronounora 
his  doom  midst  the  rums  of  Baalbec 
Astonished  and  grieved,  he  would 
again  have  clasped  her,  but  she  im- 
patiently repelled  him,  and  stood 
aloof,  with  her  tiny  hands  pressed  on 
her  heaving  bosom,  as  though  to 
tranquillise  the  tempest  within. 

"  Lord  of  Bramber,"  she  at  length 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  here — here !  in 
the  castle  of  thy  ancestors,  in  the 
presence  of  thy  wife,  do  we  meet  to 
part  for  ever " 

^' Zulma!"  was  the  only  agraised 
word  which  burst  from  the  lipa  of 
Eustace. 

*^  Interrupt  me  not!'^  replied  the 
lady.  ^^It  ill  becomes  the  hero  of 
Ascalon,  the  favourite  of  his  aove* 
reign,  the  conqueror  of  the  inyiii* 
cible  Azim,  to  bandy  words  with  a 
woman  !'* 

"  Zulma !  Zulma  I  for  mercy ^ 

"Am  I  not  merciful?  To  my 
recreant  lover — to  the  morderer  ii 
my  brother — yes,  start!  'tis  tme! — 
your  victim  whose  death  twined  your 
brow  with  laurels  was  the  beiiig 
with  whose  existence  you  well  know 
that  of  Zulma  was  entwined — nay, 
turn  not  so  pale  — Were  not  a  aofe- 
reign's  praises,  and  the  loudplaiidits 
of  your  brave  Crusaders,  sumcieni  to 
stifle  a  sister's  tears? — You  knew 
him  not — and  yet  must  IP  Okkl 
great  Allah!  for  what  am  I  ie» 
served  ?"    She  bowed  her  heKl|  bar 
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frame  shook  with  the  violence  of 
her  agony,  the  veins  in  her  neck  and 
temples  were  distended  almost  to 
bursting;  at  length,  by  a  sudden 
effort,  she  recovered  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  add  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
more  appalling  than  her  subsequent 
vehemence  :  ^'  Remember  Bf^lbec ! 
remember  your  oath !  I  claim  its 
performance.  She  who  adores  you, — 
Eustace,  beloved  Eustace !  must  still 
avenge  a  brother's  death.  I  am  the 
last  of  his  race,  and  on  me  devolves 
the  task;  must  mv  hand  be  crimsoned 
with  your  blood  r" 

As  that  proud  girl  spoke,  her  voice 
was  firm  as  ever ;  though  her  cheek 
and  lips  were  ashy  ^e.  Yet  no 
tear  dimmed  her  eye ;  as  De  Broase, 
again  kneeling)  received  from  her 
hand  the  small  and  poisoned  dagger. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  he  again 
sprang  to  his  feet,  clasped  her  to  his 
heart,  frenziedly  pressed  his  scorch- 
ing lips  to  hers,  cold  as  ice  itself,  and 
then  plunging  the  weapon  to  the 
hilt  into  a  heart  all  her  own,  without 
a  groan  or  sigh  fell;  one  hand  still 


grasping  her  robe  crimsoned  with  his 
blood,  and  expired.  Regardless  of 
the  frantic  shrieks  of  Alice  de  Bou- 
verie,  Zulma  stood  motionless  as  be- 
fore, no  sound  escaped  her  lips,  no 
sigh  agitated  her  breast;  her  eyes 
were  nxed  on  him  who  lay  before 
her ;  at  length  she  knelt  beside  him, 
her    brother    was   avenged.      Was 

Zulma  happy  ? 

41  *  *  « 

The  nuptial  chamber  was  thronged 
— the  brave,  the  high -bom,  and  lovely, 
were  there.  But  what  was  the  fate 
of  the  two  fairest  P  One  lay  scathe- 
less, hushed  in  the  cold  embrace  of 
death;  and  Alice  —  the  loved,  the 
idolised  Alice  —  was  a  wretched 
maniac.         ♦         #         ♦         rp^^ 

tombs  stand  in  the  burial-place  of 
the  Lords  of  Bramber ;  the  one  of 
Parian  marble  marks  the  last  abode 
of  the  hapless  Alice  de  Bouverie. 
The  other,  supporting  the  figure  of 
a  Crusader,  on  whose  brow  was 
carved  a  crescent,  contains  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  heir  of  the  De  Broase 
and  his  dark-browed  Syrian  love. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS, 
BT  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

No.  rv. 


GUIZOT. 


Thb  first  time  I  saw  Guizot  it  was 
after  his  suspension  as  Professor  of 
History  at  the  Sorbonne.  Those 
who  now  call  him  a  ^^  doctrinaire^'' 
a  ^^  refugee  at  Gand,"  an  ^^  eclectic,'' 
a  ''^mste'tnilieu"  man,  and  a  ^*  traitor 
to  France  from  a  preference  for 
English  interests,"  were  then  vehe- 
ment in  his  praise  and  industrious 
in  his  commendation !  It  was  then 
the  fashion  to  rail  at,  or  to  contemn, 
the  Restoration.  All  that  it  did  was 
pronounced  to  be  Jesuitical,  anti- 
national,  and  opposed  to  French 
dignity  and  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  people.  Guizot  was  standing  in 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  students. 
Some  were  admiring  him,  others 
were  questioning  him  in  suppressed 
tones,  but  still  in  words  of  wrath, 
at  the  government;  whilst  he,  as 
ever,  was  inculcating  submission, 
Quietness^  and  order.    This  has  been 

tM  invarinblf  courN  of  his  life* 


He  has  essentially  a  parliamentary 
mind.  He  is  so  convinced  of  the 
perfect  wisdom  of  the  union  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  government,  suited  to  that 
age  and  constitution  of  society  in 
which  we  live,  that  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  that  all  difficulties  might 
be  solved,  and  all  perplexities  met, 
by  carrjdng  into  full  operation  the 
maxims  and  philosophy  of  repre- 
sentative institutions.  Thus  when 
he  apprehended  (I  think  unjustljr) 
that  the  Prince  de  Polignac  and  his 
coadjutors  had  the  intention  of  levy- 
ing taxes  without  their  being  voted 
by  the  Chambers,  he  assisted  in  form- 
ing the  society  "  Aide  toi,  et  le  ciel 
t'  aidera."  This  society  was  to 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  law,  to  carry 
up  appeals  from  inferior  courts  to 
that  of  cassation,  and,  in  one  word, 
to  resort  to  all  necessary  measures 
to   defend   Xhwie   whof«   goods   or 
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persons  should  be  seized  for  refusing 
to  pay  taxes  arbitrarily  and  unjustly 
levied.  Xow  though  1  think  and  feel 
most  strongly,  that  even  the  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  X.  in  1 830  would 
not  have  warranted  M.  Guizot  in 
the  belief  he  appeared  to  entertain 
respecting  an  intention  illegally  to 
levy  taxes  without  the  assent  of  the 
Chambers,  yet  the  measure  he  re- 
sorted to,  entertaining  such  a  belief, 
was  one  perfectly  free  from  any 
imputation  of  violence  or  illegality. 
In  one  word,  it  \ms  not  revolutionary. 
This  is  an  epitome  of  that  part 
of  M.  Guizot's  conduct  which  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution  of  1830.  M, 
Guizot  saw  in  the  charter  of  1814, 
granted  by  Louis  X\TII.,  the  foun- 
dation for  a  representative  govern- 
ment; to  that  he  adhered.  When 
Kapoleon  Buonaparte  broke  his 
parole  and  returned  to  Paris,  M. 
Guizot  retreated  to  Ghent,  because 
he  loved  not  despotism,  but  con- 
Btitutional  liberty.  When  M.  Guizot 
taught  history  at  the  Sorbonne,  he 
did  so  with  constitutional  convictions, 
and  as  a  friend  of  a  mixed  govern- 
ment. When  the  Jesuits  suc- 
ceeded in  attacking  him  as  a 
Protestant,  he  withdrew  to  his  stu- 
dies; never  plotted  against  his  king 
or  the  Charter,  and  was  no  party 
to  revolutionar}^  societies,  or  to  secret 
manoeuvres  against  the  dynasty,  or 
in  favour  of  other,  though  distant 
combinations.  A\'hen  the  Polignac 
cabinet  was  formed,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  believed  that  it  wh/.v/  re- 
sort to  cmipa  cT  etaf,  or  be  short- 
lived and  transient.  He  reasoned 
as  follows.  The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties is  opposed  to  the  prince  and 
Lis  co-ministers;  the  electors  are 
even  more  opposed  than  the  depu- 
ties; the  oftener  the  Chamber  is 
dissolved,  and  the  more  frequently 
appeals  are  made  to  ,the  electoral 
body,  the  greater  will  be  the  number 
of  those  who  will  be  returned  to 
oppose  the  cabinet ;  if  the  ministry 
will  not  yield  to  addresses  or  to 
protests,  this  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber will  refuse  or  reject  the  budget ; 
and  then  the  ministry  must  either 
raise  money,  i.e.  taxes,  or  loans,  or 
l)oth,  by  royal  ordinance,  or  else 
it  must  be  overthrown.  Xow  the 
point  whereon  many  differ  with  the 
very  able  JM.  Guizot  b  this,  they 
do  not  believe,  nor  do  J,  that  the 


Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1830  tcovlU 
have  refused  the  budget.  Tliey 
would  have  done  all  but  this,  but 
they  would  never  have  voted  a  revo- 
lution, and  thus  justified  coups  (Tetal. 
They  would  have  felt  that  it  would 
not  liave  been  the  ^vemmcnt,  or 
the  king,  but  themselves  who  would 
have  begun  a  revolution,  if,  becaiise 
his  uuyesty  had  chosen  his  own 
ministers,  and  adhered  to  that  choice 
so  long  as  they  acted  legally,  they 
had  refused  the  ways  and  means  to 
the  king.  I  am  as  confident  as  I 
am  of  my  own  existence  that,  if 
legality  had  been  mamtained,  a  xoild 
and  conciliating  reply  been  given 
to  an  address  from  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  the  king,  and  then 
the  budget  presented  to  the  house, 
that  the  budget  would  not  have 
been  rejected,  and  that  the  king  and 
his  ministers  would,  when  the  budget 
was  voted,  have  obtained  time  for 
the  preparation  of  legal  and  un- 
objectionable general  measures.  But, 
instead  of  this  course  being  taken, 
Prince  Polignac,  all  impatient  to 
shew  his  zeal,  and  to  give  proof 
of  his  resolution,  dissolved  a  cham- 
ber which  had  been  just  elected, 
and  which  he  even  refused  to  meet 
and  to  listen  to,  assumed  its  inten- 
tion of  refusing  the  budget,  without 
any  real  grounds  for  that  assump- 
tion, and,  resorting  to  one  article 
of  the  Charter  of  I^uis  XVIII., 
overthrew  the  other  articles,  and 
es]x;cially  Uie  liberty  of  the  pness 
and  of  the  person.  Thus  came  the 
lie  volution  of  July :  and  AL  Gnixot 
entered  once  more  the  arena  of 
party,  not  general,  discussion.  I 
have  said  thus  much  of  M.  Guiaot 
and  the  Revolution,  at  the  oonunenoe- 
ment  of  these  my  ttauvenirs  of  this 
great  man,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  several  popular  enon 
respecting  liim,  generally  current 
in  this  country;  and  because  he 
is  often  praised  for  that  which  is 
not  his  merit,  and  on  the  other  hand 
is  distrusted  by  those  who,  if  they 
knew  him  well,  would  confide  in 
and  respect  liiui. 

Well,  then,  when  first  I  saw  M. 
Guizot,  he  was  an  ex-professor  of 
history.  The  Jesuits  had  insinuated 
that  ne  would  convert  all  the  stu- 
dents to  Protestantism ;  and  the 
Hoyalists  vowed  he  would  make  them 
all  liberals.    Both  flccuwrtjoin  were 
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unjust,  bBt  especially  the  former. 
M.  Guizot  is  a  IVotestant,  it  is  tme, 
but  of  the  same  sort  of  calibre  as  the 
late  Mr.  Belsham.  Just  as  hetero- 
dox, and  just  as  indifferent.  I  need 
no  other  proof  of  this  than  his 
defence  of  the  dogma,  that  as  **  Ro- 
inanism  and  Protestantism  are  des- 
tined to  live  together  in  France, 
they  may  just  as  well  remember 
this,  and  take  it  for  granted,  and 
so  live  on  good  terms  as  civil  neigh- 
bours." Now  this  is  the  Protestant- 
ism of  indifference,  and  not  of  con- 
viction. If  Luther  had  thus  argued, 
he  might  have  established  a  small, 
quiet  German  sect,  and  simply 
have  declared  that  he  saw  with 
grief  great  errors  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  that  really  he  could 
not  remain  connected  with  it;  but 
he  might  have  added,  "God  forbid 
that  I  should  disturb  your  quiet- 
ness or  repose,  gentlemen  liomanists ! 
let  us  live  good  neighbours,  I  will 
not  interfere  with  you,  and  you 
must  not  say  any  thing  respecting 
me;  I  my  way,  and  you  yours; 
each  marching  to  heaven  by  different 
courses."  Now  this,  I  need  not  say, 
was  just  the  opposite  course  to  that 
pursued  by  tne  great  lieformer  in 
question,  but  it  is  precisely  the 
system  of  M.  Guizot.  When,  then, 
tne  priests  and  Jesuits,  in  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XVIIL  and  Charles  X., 
affected  ^reat  apprehension  as  to 
the  religious  character  of  the  in- 
struction of  M.  Guizot,  they  proved 
that  they  were  essentially  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  M.  Guizot*s  Protestant- 
ism. Nor  were  they  scarcely  less 
uninformed  as  to  his  political  creed. 
If  Ix)rd  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Graham  are  dangerous  liberals,  so 
was  M.  Guizot  when  first  I  saw 
him,  —  but  not  otherwise.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  l)e  a  liberal  not  to  be 
trusted  by  either  church  or  queen, 
so  was  M.  Guizot  when  I  first  saw 
him,  —  but  not  otherwise.  Their 
notions  of  civil  liberty,  and  of 
political  institutions,  are  as  similar 
as  possible,  equally  enlightened  and 
philosophical.  Hut  their  difference 
on  religious  matters  is  considerable  : 
M.  Guizot  being  an  educational 
Protestant  of  the  Unitarian  school, 
and  quite  of  Pasteur  Coouerers 
opinion,  who  has  adopted  that  of 
Pope — 


"  For  modes  of  fkith  let  graceless  bigots 

fisfbt. 
llis  cnn't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  tbe 

right." 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  M.  Guizot's 
religious  sentiments  have  undergone 
some  change  since  the  loss  of  his 
beloved,  his  almost  idolised  son, 
and  that  his  previous  latitudinarian 
principles  have  been  greatly  modi- 
ned.  I  was  as  delighted  to  hear, 
as  I  am  to  record  this  rumour, 
though  I  am  not  answerable  for  its 
ccnrectnesB.  Still  all  that  can  be 
said,  good  or  kind,  of  M.  Guizot, 
my  mind  and  my  heart  are  equally 
desirous  to  believe. 

The  private  circle  of  this  great 
man  was  always  one  of  the  most 
delightful  in  Paris.  It  was  there 
that  the  statesman  and  the  poli- 
tician were  lost  in  the  philosopher 
and  the  friend.  Small  were  his 
apartments — far,  far  too  small  to 
admit  the  crowds  of  European,  as 
well  as  of  French,  American,  and 
English  literati,  who  sought  to  claim 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  or 
who,  having  made,  were  not  willing 
to  lose  it.  On  his  rece])tion  nights 
the  small  street  at  the  back  of  the 
Madeleine  in  which  he  resided  was 
crowded  with  carriages,  as  well  as 
all  the  contiguous  streets,  and  his 
visitors  moved  more  quickly  from 
one  little  room  to  another  than  the}' 
otherwise  would  have  done,  because 
they  felt  that  they  owed  this  act  of 
courtesy  to  those  who  came  pressing 
after  them.  If  it  had  been  the 
drawing-room  of  a  young  and  taste- 
ful queen,  or  the  Icvce  of  a  popular 
and  distinguished  cabinet  minister, 
no  anxiety  to  be  admitted,  to  speak, 
to  exchange  looks,  could  have  been 
more  closely  and  strongly  marked 
than  on  these  occasions.  Madame 
Guizot,  and  one  or  two  female 
friends,  often  the  late  Duchess  de 
Broglie,  the  Lady  Peel  of  r^rance, 
presided  at  a  tea-table  where  the 
simplest  fare  was  distributed  by 
pretty  tai)er  fingers,  which  even 
vied  with  bright  eyes  and  enchant- 
ing smiles.  Yet  were  those  enter- 
tainments sumptuous  with  wit,  with 
poetry,  with  j)hilosophy,  and  with 
the  best  life  of  good  society,  and  of 
the  elite  of  Paris.  But  death  here, 
also,  has  intruded  too  frequently  to 
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permit  mc  to  think  upon  those  once 
nappy  r^unionsy  and  the  dear  little 
house  in  the  Bue  ViUe  V  Eveque  has 
"Nvitnesscd  tears,  and  sohs,  and  agonies 
of  grief,  which  none  can  portray, 
and  "Nvhich  even  few  can  feel. 

During  the  events  of  the  three  days 
of  July  1830,  ;M.  Guizot  remainetl  a 
spectator.  It  is  not  true  that  he  acted 
in  this  respect  either  against  his  prin- 
ciples or  his  teaching, — ^it  is  not  true 
that  he  had  instilled  mto  the  minds  of 
the  young  and  ardent  a  love  of 
revolutionary  liberty,  —  it  is  not 
true  that  he  was  the  first  to  inculcate 
principles  from  the  application  and 
practice  of  which  he  fled.  lie 
thought,  and  he  taught,  that  all 
could  be  done  by  the  Charter,  or 
in  accordance  with  it  and  that  the 
Polignac  ministry',  as  well  as  the 
ordinances  of  July,  could  have  been 
destroyed  even  without  resorting  to 
a  revolution.  Indeed,  when  Count 
d'Arffout  offered,  in  the  name  of 
Charles  X.,  the  \vithdrawal  of  the 
ordinances,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Casimir  Perier  cabinet,  if  ]M.  Guizot, 
instead  of  Lafayette,  had  been 
charged  to  come  to  a  decision,  some 
other  arrangement  would  have  been 
effected  than  that  which  was  made. 
15ut  I-.afayette,  "  the  old  woman  of 
the  lievolution,"  said,  "  It  is  too 
late;"  and  not  long  afterwards  M. 
Guizot  was  called  from  his  retire- 
ment to  become  a  minister  of  state ! 

The  first  time  I  saw  M.  Guizot  as 
minister,  he  appeared  rather  con- 
founded than  delighted  with  his 
new  and  unexpected  honours.  It 
was  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
at  his  ministerial  hotel.  He  looked 
to  mc  like  one  who  was  completely 
out  of  his  element.  Study,  retire- 
ment, reflection — these,  with  private 
society  and  domestic  enjoyment, 
were  the  objects  of  his  preference. 
And  yet  there  he  was  a  minister 
of  state  to  a  revolution  he  had  not 
made,  and  which  now  he  strove  to 
restrict  and  restrain  within  certain 
just  and  well-proportioned  limits. 
^I.  (yousin  was  there  with  his  (Jer- 
man  crudities,  and  ]S1.  \''illemain 
with  his  sort  of  I^rd  Brougham 
eccentricities,  and  M.  Dupin  with 
his  hard-headedness  —  not  to  say 
hard-hcartcdness — and  all  were  very 
Imsy  in  complimenting  Afmwnir  Ir 
inimstre.       But,    in     good     trutfat 


*^  monsieur,"  seemed  to  way  by  his 
looks,  ^'  I  wish  I  were  back  again  in 
the  Rue  ViUe  VEvequer 

The  next  time  I  saw  M.  Guizot 
he  was  out  of  office.  He  had  got 
back  to  his  philosophy  and  his 
family,  and  he  was  "all  right 
again."  His  Protestantism,  general, 
vague,  and  unenergetic  as  it  uras, 
always  seemed  to  perplex  bim,  and 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  bis  useful- 
ness as  a  member  of  tbe  govern- 
ment. For  the  government  sought 
to  stand  well  with  the  clergy,  and 
yet  how  could  it  do  this  vdth  a 
Protestant  at  the  head  of  the  state  ? 
And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it 
is  a  fact,  that  with  irreligious  men 
and  downright  unbelievers,  tbe  ab- 
surdities and  superstitions  of  Popery 
are  better  relished,  or,  at  least, 
preferred,  to  the  simple  wor^p, 
creeds,  sacraments,  and  discipline  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  ^K>t  that 
the  priests  are  loved,  or  that  confes- 
sion is  admired  by  the  males,  and  yet 
they  send  their  wives  and  daughten 
to  church,  and  appear  to  think  they 
have  some  security  for  their  virtuous 
conduct  if  they  will  but  confess  every 
quarter,  or  at  least  at  Easter,  '\\lien 
M.  Guizot  was  not  minister,  be  was 
always  most  ready  and  wilUng  as  a 
private  individual,  as  a  man  ot  great 
weight  and  power  in  the  countiy, 
or  as  a  deputy,  to  exert  bis  influence 
for  the  Protestant  cause,  or  rather 
for  Protestant  pastors  and  evangelists. 
But  when  IsL  Guizot  became  mi- 
nister, he  was  sadlv  afraid  of  being 
thought  not  sufficiently  friendly  to 
"  the  religion  of  the  majority,"  that 
of  the  Romish  Church,  and  did  all 
he  could  to  restrain  the  leaders  of 
the  Protestant  party  from  any  special 
efforts  to  promote  the  sprcafi  of  Fto* 
testaut  doctrines  and  principles.  Li 
all  this,  however,  he  was  perfectly 
consistent,  but  the  pastors  were  often 
disconcerted  by  his  coldness,  and 
wished,  as  much  as  be  did,  that  he 
had  got  Imck  again  to  the  "Am 
ViUe  rEoPquer  "  There,"  said  one 
of  tliem,  ^'  he  listens  to  our  com- 
plauits,  writes  to  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice, and  puts  himself  on  correspond- 
ence with  all  the  provincial  authorities 
it  may  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  in 
order  to  obtain  us  justice  and  redress. 
But  when  he  becomes  mmister  he 
receives  us  very  coldly,  cautiona  as 
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against  offending  the  mayors  and 
judges,  and  gets  rid  of  us  as  quickly 
as  he  can."  The  secret  of  all  this 
embarrassment  and  apparent  contra- 
diction is  this,  that  M.  Guizot,  as 
M.  Guizot,  can  do  that,  which  M. 
Guizot,  as  minister  of  state,  cannot  do. 
As  a  man,  he  is  a  Protestant ;  as  a 
minister  of  state,  he  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  impartiality,  and  pro- 
tects all. 

M.  Guizot  at  the  Tribune  is  as 
measured  and  calm,  dignified  and 
philosophical,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
is  really  his  equal  as  a  debater.  The 
contrast  between  Guizot  and  Thiers 
is  very  striking ;  yet  for  years, 
when  anarchy  appeared  threatening 
the  institutions  oi  France,  they  up- 
held the  same  cause,  and  fougnt 
against  the  same  hydra.  The  &r- 
tunes,  not  of  war,  but  of  court  in- 
trigue and  political  partisanship  at 
last  led  them  to  opposite  camps,  and 
Thiers  headed  "  the  war  and  the 
onward  faction,"  but  Guizot  remained 
faithful  to  the  party  of  resistance. 
On  several  occasions  M.  Guizot  has 
given  at  the  public  Tribune  tremen- 
dous lessons  to  Thiers,  but  the  latter 
has  seldom  replied  with  success.  Still 
Thiers  is  a  "hard  hitter,"  and  it  is 
not  frequently  that  Guizot  com- 
mences the  attack.  The  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  M.  Guizot  is  one  of  his  very 
great  attractions.  He  has  no  past  to 
recall,  no  assertions  to  retract,  no 
old  declarations  to  regret.  He  can 
defend,  politically,  every  act  of  his 
life,  reasoning  on  the  principles 
which  at  any  rate  he  believes  to  be 
true.  And  he  can  say,  "That which 
I  was,  I  am ;  and  that  which  I  am,  I 
shall  remain."  , 

There  arc  some  passages  in  the 
life  of  M.  Guizot  wnich  are  never- 
theless curious  and  singular.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  was  his 
union  with  Thiers  and  Barrot  to 
overthrow  the  Mole  cabinet,  and  to 
diminish  the  personal  authority  and 
influence,  will  and  policy,  of  Louis 
Philippe.  I  know  that  M.  Guizot 
would  defend  that  part  of  his  career 
as  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  at- 
tachment to  parliamentary  institu- 
tions. I  know  he  would  say  that  it 
was  because  he  was  parliamentary 
that  when  he  perceived  a  manifest 
tendency  to  encroachment  by  the 
head  ot  the  state  on  the  preroga- 
tive* of  the  Deputicff  and  of  the 


Peers,  and  that  when  he  knew 
Count  Mole  exercised  an  influence 
which  was  Russian  in  its  alliances, 
and  favourable  to  despotism  in  its 
internal  influences,  that  then  it  was 
he  joined  Messrs.  Barrot  and  Thiers, 
and  re-established  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  three  powers  of  the  state. 
But  was  not  such  an  alliance  in  itself 
anarchical,  and  was  not  the  appeal 
they  afterwards  conjointly  made  to 
the  passions  of  the  people  most  un- 
favourable to  the  existence  in  a  con- 
dition of  suitable  respect  and  rev- 
erence of  the  monarchical  authority? 

The  too  rapid  transition  of  M. 
Guizot,  from  being  the  ally  of  Barrot 
and  Thiers  to  becoming  their  dreaded 
foe,  remains  also  to  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  I  know  that  the 
answer  would  be,  I  only  formed  the 
alliance  for  one  object,  namely,  to  re- 
establish a  parliament  government  and 
majority ;  and  now  that  is  done,  it  is 
for  the  king  to  choose  a  government 
out  of  that  majority — to  which  I 
belong.  He  would  also  say,  that 
whilst  he  agreed  with  M.  Thiers  on 
the  domestic,  he  no  longer  did  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  France,  and  that  it 
was  precisely  on  foreign  questions 
that  the  new  cabinet  was  formed,  of 
which  he  is  really  the  chief.  But 
then  how  came  it  to  pass  that  for  so 
many  years  Messieurs  Guizot  and 
Thiers  thought  and  acted  precisely 
similar  on  all  foreign  matters  f 

The  last  time  I  saw  M.  Guizot  he 
was  defending  at  the  Tribune  his 
own  policy  and  administration.  He 
was  calm,  collected,  dignified,  and 
almost  sublime.  He  uttered  with  a 
deep  and  sonorous  accent  some  of 
those  political  axioms  for  which  his 
and  Royer  Collard's  school  was  al- 
ways distinguished.  The  Extremes 
of  the  House  were  indignant.  The 
Centres  rose  to  a  man  to  cheer  him. 
The  smile  that  played  on  his  lips 
seemed  to  say,  "  I  see  then  I  have  a 
large  majority."  Yes,  M.  Guizot, 
you  have,  and  it  is  well  for  France 
it  is  so. 

How  admirable  was  the  defence  of 
M.  Guizot  at  the  period  to  which  I 
allude !  with  a  strong  Anglo-phobia 
against  him,  which  had  even  reached 
the  ranks  of  his  own  supporters,  he 
had  at  once  to  proclaim  himself  a 
friend  to  the  English  alliance,  but 
not  its  slave.  He  could  not,  con- 
siitratly  with  his  paft  life,  and  bi^ 
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then  present  feelings  also,  abandon 
an  alliance  which  is  still  in  his  opi- 
nion of  vital  importance  to  France ; 
and  yet  he  knew  full  well  that  if  he 
had  resigned  the  position  to  which 
he  had  attained,  and  had  said,  ^^1 
ivill  give  up  my  post  as  minister  and 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies, 
unless  I  can  carry  that  alliance  en- 
tirely," Count  Mole  was  at  hand, 
with  the  court  to  back  him,  and 
Russia  ready  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms ;  or  M.  Thiers  was  there 
with  his  war-party  to  cheer  him  on, 
and  to  leave  France  without  either 
the  north  or  west  of  Europe  to  coa- 
lesce with  her.  So  that  the  moment 
of  which  I  speak  was  one  of  great 
difficulty  for  M.  Guizot ;  but  he  par- 
ried the  thrusts  which  were  made  at 
him  with  admirable  dexterity,  and 
proclaimed  a  system  of  government 
of  protection  against,  but  not  pro- 
hibitive of,  English  merchancQse  ; 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  a  well- 
considered  and  desirable  progress. 
Since  that  period  events  have  trans- 
pired of  great  importance.  Belgium 
has  been  preferred  to  England.  Du- 
ties have  been  imposed  on  British 
manufactures  which,  if  not  altered, 
must  lead  to  retaliation ;  and  M. 
Guizot,  after  having  made  this  sacri- 
fice to  the  coimucrcial  ignoramuses 
of  the  Chamber,  has  made  another 
to  the  war-party  by  refusing  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  admitted  the  right 
of  search  where  vessels  were  suspected 
of  carrying  slaves,  and  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  slave-trade.  But  have 
these  concessions  improved  his  poli- 
tical situation,  or  increased  his  power 
and  influence?  Has  he  neutralised 
the  opposition,  or  silenced  lib  im- 
placable foes  ?  Is  he  called  less  fre- 
quently than  formerly  the  "TVatm- 
fuge  de  Gand,*'  or  the  "  doctrhtaire^^^ 
or  the  "  traitor  to  the  interests  of 
France?"  Not  one  wliit.  But  still 
he  has  faith  in  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem; still,  at  the  moment  I  am  writmg 
these  lines,  he  is  preparing  to  meet 
the  Chambers ;  still  he  calculates  on 
a  m^ority,  and  points  to  the  result 
of  the  ballot  in  the  first  arrondUse" 
merit  in  Paris,  and  says,  ^*  My  can- 
didate has  defeated  the  united  coa- 
lition I" 

Oh  I  the  wonderful  chanffcs  in 
the  positions  and  d^rees  of  influence 
of  political  men  in  France  I  I.<ook 
«l  Qwoi  AS  a  speeimenl    Now,  a 


student  ef  history  and  monl  philo- 
sophy! A  popular  and  oomted 
professor !  Then  proscribed  and 
abandoned !  Now  preparing  for 
new  honours  and  fame  by  writing 
books  that  will  outlive  him !  Now 
a  minister,  almost  w(NiBhipped  by  the 
populace !  Then  scouted  by  that 
veiy  populace,  and  insulted  by  chi- 
rivaris  in  the  provinces !  Now  vic- 
torious again,  and  at  the  head  of  pub- 
lic instruction  throughout  Fnmoc! 
Then  overthrown  and  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  the  house,  elicited  by  an  ora- 
tion of  Berryer  I  Now  joining  Thien 
and  Barrot  to  obtain  the  establish- 
ment of  a  parliamentary  government ! 
Then  separating  from  Thiers,  and 
becoming  the  diief  of  a  moderate 
Conservative  party!  Now  j^ieanof 
forward  to  a  happy  termination  the 
European  treaty  of  allianoe,  whidi 
acknowledged  the  right  of  aeaivh  to 
abolish  eflectually  and  for  erer  the 
slave-trade.  Then,  forced  to  yield 
to  his  own  beloved  parliamentary  sys- 
tem, and  refusing  to  ratify  a  traty 
which  his  conscience  approyes,  bat 
which  his  position  prevents  him  from 
confirming!  But  let  it  not  be  said 
that  tills  is  a  life  of  inconsistency, 
and  that  there  is  a  want  of  harmony 
in  his  conduct.  No  ;  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
his  system  and  his  creed,  namely, 
that  of  a  parliamentary  govemmenL 
lie  is  willing*  to  be  minister,  when 
called  upon  by  his  king,  and  sop- 
ported  by  a  minority ;  he  is  wiUiag 
to  retire,  when  either  the  king  derira 
to  change  his  advisers,  or  the  Cham- 
ber its  policy.  Once  or  twice,  in* 
deed,  he  has  been  embarrassed  as  to 
his  course,  but  his  attachment  to  the 
English  allianoe  has  decided  the  Ihie 
of  conduct  he  has  eventually  lesolTad 
to  pursue — I  mean  when  compelled 
either  to  make  some  concessions  to 
the  commercial,  and  to  the  war-par- 
ties in  France,  or  to  resign.  He 
knew  full  well  that  if  he  resigned, 
either  the  war-party  or  the  Russian 
party  would  triumph,  and  that  in 
either  case  he  might  bid  adieu  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  both  to  his  par- 
liamentary form  of  government  for 
France,  and  to  his  cherished  and 
approved  English  alliance.  So  he  re- 
solved to  remain  in  office,  and  to  fight 
the  battle  which  had  long  been  threat- 
ened with  the  united  coalition,  And 
now  I  hear  the  war^note  in  the  Chmp 
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ber !  Not  satisfied  with  the  concessions 
akeady  made,  his  opponents,  and  the 
enemies  of  England,  require  that  even 
the  anterior  treaties  as  to  the  aholi- 
tion  of  the  slave-trade  should  be 
cancelled  by  France,  and  that  she 
ahould  resemble  the  United  States, 
and  stand  aloof  from  this  measure  of 
benevolence  and  civilisation.  But  to 
this  demand  M.  Guizot  will  reply  by 
a  decisive  and  non-mistakalile  n^;a- 
tive ;  and  should  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  decide  against 
him  on  sudi  a  question,  he  would  act 
in'accordance  with  his  parliamentary 
principles,  and  resign ! 

M.  Guizot  is  a  sincere  friend,  a 
delightful  and  agreeable  companion, 
full  of  sweetness,  amiability,  and  even 
tenderness,  and  has  a  noble,  warm, 
and  most  generous  heart.  But  he  is 
ambitious — not  of  place,  but  of  re- 
putation ;  not  of  wealth,  but  of 
fame  ;  not  of  posts  of  rank  and 
elevation,  but  of  the  opinions  of  the 
good  and  the  wise.  lie  is  not  indif- 
ferent to  what  history  shall  record 
of  him,  and  he  takes  great  pains  to 
supply  historians  in  his  speeches,  and 
hy  his  writings  and  correspondence 
with  the  means  of  judging  nim  cor- 


rectly. He  has  eolaiged  and  mag- 
nificent views  on  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  understands  as 
well,  if  not  better  than  any  man  in 
Europe,  the  philosophy  of  education. 
And  when  in  office  he  effects  much 
for  the  developement  of  mind  as 
well  as  for  the  unprovement  of  cha- 
racter. Some,  indeed,  have  thought 
that  he  could  have  done  more ;  and 
that  he  has  not  brought  sufficiently 
to  bear,  when  in  office,  on  behalf  of 
national  education,  the  immense  ad- 
vantages which,  m  France,  official 
power  will  ever  confer  and  secure. 
But  these  men  forget,  that  although 
M.  Guizot  is  by  no  means  a  zealous 
and  indefatigable  Protestant,  still 
that  he  is  viewed  with  as  much  sus- 

Eidon  by  all  the  Romish  clergy  as  if 
e  were,  and  that  France  is  neither 
Protestant  nor  infidel,  but  liomanist. 
I  say  this  advisedly. 

On  the  whole,  M.  Guizot  is  a  great 
man.  I  glory  in  his  acquaintance, 
and  am  proud  of  having  known  him ; 
I  have  watched  him  long  and  nar- 
rowly, and  am  satisfied  that  he  is  as 
honest  and  conscientious  in  public 
life,  as  he  is  charmful  and  endearing 
in  his  private  associations. 


DAVID. 


That  was  a  happy  day  when  first  I 
became  acquainted  with  David,  for 
he  is  the  most  truthfu>  man  I  ever 
met  with,  in  tliis  sad  world  of  treach- 
ery and  deceit.  I  see  him  at  this 
moment  before  me  in  his  large  sculp- 
ture rooms,  or  workshops  if  you  will, 
with  a  blue  smock  frock  on  nis  back, 
a  black  and  red  striped  military  tra- 
velling cap  on  his  head,  with  his 
chisel  in  his  hand,  covered  with 
paussiere,  or  the  white  powder  of 
the  stone  or  the  marble,  now  looking 
at  the  giant  block  he  is  transforming 
by  his  genius  and  his  touch  from 
inanimate  matter  to  a  glowing  life, 
which  seems  to  move,  to  think,  and 
to  have  its  being ;  and  then  turning 
round  to  gaze  at  his  beautiful  boy, 
who  is  playing  in  his  atelier  a  with 
the  busts,  or  the  heads,  the  medal- 
lions, or  the  castes,  and  models,  which 
lie  about  in  glorious  profusion.  And 
as  my  memory's  eye  recalls  this  great- 
minded,  little-bodied  man,  my  heart 
bounds  forward  to  meet  and  to  love 
him.    Yet  David  is  a  Uepublican. 

1  have  lately  sketched  in  my  last 


and  present "  lleminiscences"  the  two 
extremes  of  Berryeb,  the  Royalist, 
and  Guizot,  the  man  par  excellence  of 
the  constitutional  and  parliamentary 
party;  and  now  comes  David,  the 
Republican  sculptor,  the  very  beau 
ideal  of  democracy;  the  believer  in 
human  virtue  and  perfectibility,  the 
asserter  of  utilitarianism,  the  sup- 
porter and  friend  of  all  who  advocate 
Republican  doctrines  and  dogmas,  not 
only  backing  them  by  his  name,  his 
genius,  and  his  friendship,  but  with 
his  purse.  Can  all  of  these  men 
be  honest? — Yes.  Should  they  all 
be  loved  ?  —  Yes.  Each  of  them 
views  conscientiously  man  and  so- 
ciety through  different  lenses.  They 
are  all  of  them  equally  sincere.  Ber- 
rv-er  believes  in  the  fostering,  nou- 
rishing, paternal,  encouraging  cha- 
racter of  a  powerful  and  united  mo- 
narchy, lie  sees  in  its  attributes 
protection  for  religion,  for  morals, 
for  peace,  for  order,  and  even  for 
progress.  Guizot  believes  in  the  im- 
possibility of  securing  a  perman- 
ently good  monarduciii  gofenunent. 
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unless  the  monarchy  is  restrained  by 
public  opinion  on  tne  one  hand,  and 
yet  is  supported  and  encouraged  by 
an  hereditary  nobility  on  the  other. 

David  believes  that  the  people  can 
govern  themselves,  and  that  progress 
and  liberty  can  never  be  so  safe  or 
certain  as  when  intrusted  to  the  mass 
of  society.  Thus  Berryer  would  es- 
tablish a  powerful,  and  yet  a  nation- 
al and  popular  monarchy ;  Guizot,  a 
mixed  form  of  government,  in  which 
all  the  powers  of  the  state  should  be 
happily  blended;  and  David  would 
have  but  one  power — the  voxpopuU, 
which  he  believes  most  sincerely  to 
be  the  vox  Dei. 

David  was  bom  at  Angers;  was 
a  pupil  of  his  namesake  the  cele- 
brated David,  in  his  heart  a  Republi- 
can too ;  is  the  sculptor  of  the  people ; 
the  donor  of  national  monuments  to 
France;  the  man  who  embodies  a 
whole  history  in  a  few  marble  out- 
lines, and  whose  chisel  is  as  full  of 
causes  for  wonderment  as  his  mind. 
He  is  one  of  the  strongest  thinkers 
I  ever  met  with,  and  will  transfer 
his  thoughts  to  stone  or  marble  with 
a  rapidity  almost  beyond  belief. 
Take  an  example  : — 

I  called  on  nim  one  day  when  he 
had  just  decided  on  presenting  to  the 
birthplace  of  Guttenburg  a  gigantic 
statue  of  the  founder  of  printing. 
But  how  should  he  represent  his 
hero  ?  Studying  wooden  blocks  and 
types  ? — No !  Sitting  before  his  first 
letters  and  finishing  them  with  his 
tools  ? — ^No !  Or  simply  placed  be- 
fore him  a  table  on  which  should  be 
inscribed  his  name,  or  deposited  his 
first  work  ?  —  No  ;  David's  genius 
soared  beyond  this ;  he  conceived  the 
delight,  the  astonishment,  the  won- 
der, which  Guttenburg  must  have 
felt  when  he  drew  off  the  first  proof 
sheet,  and  beheld  that  the  words 
which  appeared  before  him  were, 


^xCU  xf)txt  tsas  Xigl)!. 


Yes — ^with  the  establishment  of  print- 
ing the  darkness  of  the  past  oisap- 
peared,  minds,  like  bodies,  mignt 
from  that  moment  come  into  useful 
and  glorious  collision,  the  opposite 
hemispheres  would  approach  each 
other,  the  art,  the  talent,  the  learn- 
ing, th«  gcnifw  of  imtipodM,  would 


seem  to  meet;  and  iffnonmoef  vice, 
and  corruption,  woiud  be  put  to 
flight. 

I  was  present  at  the  creation  of 
this  bright  thought,  of  this  original 
and  glorious  conception,  of  this  in- 
vention of  a  mind  replete  with  sab- 
lime  thoughts  and  glorioiia  and  glow- 
ing imageries.  And  how  he  took  der 
light  afterwards  in  exhibitiiu^  to  me 
first  the  outline,  then  the  £mwing, 
then  the  clay  model,  and  then  the 
block  sculptured  into  these  stiikiiig, 
and  speaking,  and  reasoning  forms! 
And  there,  at  last,  stood  Grcrm- 
BUBG,  holding  out  the  proof  sheet 
from  his  first  types,  cut  so  roughly, 
and  hewn  so  stnmgely,  and  yet  pro* 
ducing  the  impression  of  the  iroidi, 
"  And  there  was  light." 

"  I  have  often  imagined,"  said  Ds- 
vid,  in  his  strong  and  mascolhie  elo- 
quence, ^*  that  be^nninfft  which  Mo- 
ses has  described  so  submnelj  and  so 
concisely.  There  was  no  fom,  then 
was  all  void.  All  was  darkness  and 
desolation,  and  abyss  upon  aljjBB,  and 
depth  after  depth,  with  darimen^ 
coldness,  and. an  eternity  of  both 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Bit 
there  were  waters.  They  ToUed  oo  • 
in  impenetrable  masses,  and  adbed  to 
the  grandeur,  but  to  the  honor  of 
the  unseen  scenery.  But  the  £^piiit 
of  Grod,  of  beauty,  of  harmony,  of 
power,  of  majesty,  of  uncreated  ge- 
nius, and  underivable  knowledge!  vif 
there ;  and  it  moved  upon  the  ftoe 
of  the  waters.  What  a  movemaU 
was  that !  Darkness  felt  it,  and  ied. 
The  waters  felt  it,  and  stood  as  a 
heap  of  an  obedient  and  willing  elo- 
ment,  ready  to  retire  at  his  oontraL 
That  was  the  moment  of  im^fTttHH*! 
uncertainty,  and  doubt ;  hut  Uie  ika% 
all  was  transformed,  for  *  Gkd  sdd,' 
let  there  be  light;  and  there  wm 
light!*  Then  it  was  that  Toid 
c^ised !  Then  it  was  that  the  em- 
pire of  unshaped,  and  concealed,  uod 
hidden  principles  was  put  to  an  end, 
—'For  God  saw  the  light  that  it  wm 
good ;  and  he  divided  the  light  fien 
the  darkness.* 

"^  And  thus  it  was,"  continued  Da* 
vid,  in  his  own  peculiar  atnm  of 
noble  and  rich  thought,  and  boImih 
cadence,  —  "•  and  thus  it  waa»  ny 
friend,  when  Guttenbuig  arose,  when 
printing  was  invented,  when  una 
could  tell  his  fellow-man  whccercr 
a  book  could  reach  hiniy-<all  ht 
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thought  of  society,  of  mind,  of  go- 
vernment, of  nature,  of  God  him- 
self. The  mind,  therefore,  like  the 
world  without  form  and  void,  and 
vrith  darkness  upon  its  face,  became 
emancipated  from  its  cheerless  prison, 
was  freed  from  its  chains  and  fet- 
ters, and  leaped  into  life,  action,  and 
devclopement !     For  there  was  light. 

*^  Look  at  him  ! "  he  continued, 
"see  how  Guttenburg  is  himself 
startled  even  by  the  offspring  of  his 
own  genius.  Oh,  how  his  soul  doubt- 
less seized,  as  hy  inspiration,  the  glori- 
ous fact,  that  from  thenceforth  the 
mind  of  man  would  be  as  omnipresent 
as  the  Grod  who  made  it,  and  that 
truth, — mighty,  ^orious  truth,  mi^ht 
ih>m  that  time  become  co-cxtensive 
with  the  world !  Yes — and  the  light 
was  good.  For  truth  could  now  be 
made  known ;  error  could  be  com- 
bated by  mind;  vice  could  be  de- 
nounced; bad  governments  could  be 
exposed,  and  the  wretched  and  the 
oppressed  could  conununicate  their 
sorrows  and  their  desolation  to  un- 
told millions  of  their  fellow-men," 

It  is  thus  that  David  discourses, 
when  he  explains,  to  those  he  loves 
or  confides  in,  the  sublime  produc- 
tions of  his  master  mind.  He  is  al- 
ways courteous,  always  polite,  and 
even  always  affable;  but  when  he 
knows  that  you  regard  him  with 
feelings  of  affection  and  interest,  his 
noble  heart  gives  utterance  to  all  its 
thrilling  sympathies,  and  you  hear 
some  of  those  sublime  thoughts  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  embody  and 
report. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  France,  as 
well  as  for  hunself,  that,  by  his  union 
to  a  charming  and  most  admirable 
woman,  he  became  possessor  of  a 
large  and  most  adequate  fortune. 
That  fortune  they  both  place  at  the 
service  of  their  country ;  for  whilst 
they  live  in  elegance  and  perfect 
taste  and  comfort,  they  devote  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  their  income,  as 
well  as  of  their  time  and  energies, 
and  of  David's  genius  and  talents,  to 
s^^grandising  and  enriching  the  pub- 
lic places  and  museums  of  France  by 
giant  statues  and  colossal  monuments 
of  men  and  of  events  connected  with 
the  histories  and  glories  of  his  native 
land. 

The  Fronton  of  the  Pantheon  was 
another  of  those  original  and  glori- 
ous conceptions  of  David  which  I 


have  studied  with  him,  and  was  pre- 
sent when  he  concluded.  There  sits 
France  over  the  entrance  to  the  Pan- 
theon, "  erected  by  a  grateful  country 
to  great  and  noble  men."  There  she 
sits,  receiving  with  delight  their  ho- 
mage, bestowing  with  pleasure  her 
favours.  The  old  soldier  shews  his 
wounds  and  his  children ;  the  illustri- 
ous judge  offers  his  judgments  and 
decisions ;  Fenelon  modestly  rears  his 
head,  which  is  crowned  with  a  sar- 
Ifmd  of  immortelles ;  the  philosophers 
and  the  priests,  the  statesmen  and  the 
politicians,  the  artists,  the  poets,  and 
the  sculptors,  men  of  'science,  of 
lore,  and  of  learning,  all  approach 
the  figure  which  represents  France. 
To  all  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves, and  have  thus,  as  her  sons, 
not  less  distinguished  her,  she  offers 
crowns  and  rewards ;  and  a  rich  as- 
semblage of  genius  and  virtue  is 
there  collected,  all  accurately  de- 
lineated and  carved  out  of  the  solid 
block  with  an  accuracy  of  physiog- 
nomy which  leaves  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  whom  they  are  intended 
to  represent. 

Now  without  entering  into  the 
history  of  this  Pantheon,  and  with- 
out indulging  in  that  spirit  of  satire 
which  it  were  easy  enough  to  apply 
to  this  receptacle  of  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  as 
France  c/w?  determine  on  consecrating 
this  imposing  building  to  such  a  pur- 
pose, nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
appropriate  than  the  subject  of  this 
sculptured  picture.  And  then  of  its 
execution  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly.  The  boldness,  richness, 
variety  of  the  figures,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  fineness  of  finishing, 
and  beauty  of  execution,  demonstrate, 
above  all,  the  greatness  and  the  delica- 
cy of  the  mind  of  their  author.  For 
myself  I  have  no  sjrmpathy  for  the 
Pantheon,  nor  for  the  ashes  of  those 
who  have  there  been  deposited ;  and 
often  have  I  said  this  to  the  great 
and  good  David.  But  how  ardent 
must  be  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
Frenchmen  who  approve  and  sympa- 
thise with  both !  Ilow  often  nave  I 
witnessed  the  old  and  the  young,  the 

Soor  and  the  rich,  the  ardent  stu- 
ent  and  the  grey-headed  veteran, 
gaze  with  rapture  on  David's  Fronton ; 
and  I  have  seen  the  tears  roll  down 
their  cheeks  as  they  have  turned 
from  its  contemplation. 
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David  has  a  great  love  for  the 
English,  but  not  for  England.  By 
England  he  means  her  government, 
not  her  families ;  her  institutions  of 
a  iK)litical  character,  not  her  hearths. 
On  the  contrary',  he  is  enthusiastic 
when  he  speaks  of  her  sylvan  vil- 
lages, of  her  honest,  homely,  and 
quiet  population;  of  her  domestic 
scenery  and  pious  love,  of  her  noble 
charities,  and  the  encouragement  she 
offers  to  science,  to  the  arts,  and  to 
civilisation.  But  David  believes  that 
the  form  of  government  which  has 
been  established  in  England,  and 
copied,  with  certain  changes,  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  in  Holland,  JBel^um, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  is  the 
ami  great  impediment  to  the  growth 
of  democratic  governments  and  of 
pure  llepublicanism.  If  he  could  be- 
lieve that  these  constitutional  go- 
vernments were  the  forerunners  of 
those  of  a  more  democratic  charac- 
ter, he  would  hail  them  as  harbingers 
of  coming  good,  but  he  looks  upon 
them  as  substitutes  or  apologies  for 
those  institutions  which  he  hopes 
will  one  day  become  universal,  and 
which  he  regards  as  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  man .  '^  Behold  all  things 
shall  become  new,"  is  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite devices,  but  those  halcyon 
days  which  his  genius  or  his  fancy 
has  anticipated  are,  of  course,  to  be 
those  of  pure  and  unmixed  demo- 
cracy! The  millennium  which  he 
anticipates  is  not  one  of  a  spiritual, 
but  ot  a  moral  and  a  social  character; 
and  when  he  speaks  of  our  Sa\iour 
he  does  so  with  enthusiasm,  but  it  is 
always  of  him  as  the  first  and  great- 
est of  reformers. 

In  social  life,  David  is  almost  per- 
fect. Generous,  forgiving,  chari- 
table, hospitable,  humble,  teachable, 
honest,  high-principled,  full  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  and  not 
}K)sscssing  one  iota  of  selfishness  or  of 
egotism,  he  is  no  apt  illustration  of 
that  young  man  in  the  Gospel  whom 
Jesus  loved.  But  he  cdso  lacketh 
one  thing, — and  that  one  is  religion. 

David  is  one  of  the  most  industri- 
ous men  I  ever  met  with ;  for  al- 


though he  is  apparently  constantly 
engaged  in  his  profession  as  a  sculp- 
tor. Tie  is  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at^ 
tends  to  all  the  duties  wnich  such 
memberships  carry  with  them.  He 
lectures,  he  receives  pupils,  he  carries 
on  a  large  correspondence,  he  is  con- 
stantly intruded  upon  by  visiton, 
he  gives  large  parties,  he  admits  the 
non-formal  admission  of  fHoids  at 
all  seasons,  he  attends  to  his  dcHnestie 
and  social  duties,  he  reads,  he  bdofloi 
to  political  as  well  as  to  scientific 
associations,  he  is  one  of  the  politied 
chiefs  of  his  arrtmdissemetdj  and 
finally,  he  is  a  mover,  actfye  and 
energetic,  in  certain  Bepublieui  soci- 
eties. Arago  and  David  think  alike 
and  act  together,  and  Armand  Car- 
rel loved  David  as  his  brother. 

Keader,  if  ever  you  visit  Fvm, 
either  for  profit  or  for  recreation,  go 
to  the  cemetery  of  the  Pere  la  ChaUe^ 
and  look  at  the  monument  of  Foy; 
go  to  the  Place  du  PanAion^  and  con- 
template the  Fronton,  and  then  ^filk 
quietly  to  No.  14  Rve  d'Asgat  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and 
see  in  how  quiet,  sequestered,  and 
humble  a  manner,  lives  this  man  of 
genius  and  taste,  of  patriotism  and 
philanthropy ;  then  ring  the  bell, 
ask  of  the  }wrtier  permission  to 
see  the  workshops  of  his  master; 
send  in  your  card, — examine  ircU 
the  carved  glass  cases  of  medallioBib 
which  are  exact  likenesses  of  gni* 
and  distinguished  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  Englishmen  and  Engnii* 
women ;  cast  your  eyes  on  the  «>• 
lossal  figures  which  at  the  parCledir 
period  you  may  call  there  may  be 
^gagiDK  his  time  and  geniitt.-l>ii< 
if,  percnancc,  rather  a  short  ohb, 
with  a  very  large  head,  coveted  by 
immense  quantities  of  hair,  dad  m  a 
conunon  smock-frock,  vrith  handi 
rough  and  rude,  hnt  with  a-plmft- 
ognomy  at  once  the  moat  8lrilmM[ 
and  benevolent  you  ever  yet  guM 
on,  should  come  across  yoor  iptAi 
—  take  off  your  hat,  and  do  tliiC 
man  reverence — fbr  it  is  Davidi— 
and  though  he  he  aRepnUieaa,  he-it 
the  most  tmthfhl  being  in  all  BuapCi. 
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JACK  HEADS  rs  ON  A   LITEHARY  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  THEATRE,  TO    LAUOII   AT  A  TRAGEDY, 

AND  WK  DO  LAUGH. 


The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the 
spirited  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
ceding Number  was  brou^jht  to  a 
close,  by  a  chorus  to  Jack's  song, 
executed  by  the  whole  strength,  and 
heart  too,  of  the  company,  and  whose 
cadence  was  unexpectedly  sustained 
by  a  burst  of  wild  irregular  music, 
in  the  shape  of  kicks  against  his  door 
on  the  outside,  from  as  many  of  a 
band  of  amateurs  as  could  possibly 
command  the  instruments.  Tart  of 
this  concerto  may  be  supposed  to 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  get  in,  the 
remainder  being  a  pure  sacrifice  to 
the  Genius  of  Uproar.  Even  thus 
does  a  footman's  knock,  previous  to 
his  letting  down  the  carriage-steps, 
bear  in  its  motive  a  composite  charac- 
ter, as  the  conunencement  is  designed 
simply  to  indicate  his  master's  pre- 
sence and  importance,  the  louder 
and  longer,  and  the  more  magni- 
ficent iwrtion,  being  as  evidently 
altogether  intended  to  indicate  his 
own. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  kicking 
lip  such  a  row  about  ?"  was  the  ex- 
cJauiation  with  which  Jack  and  all 
of  us  greeted  the  inundation  of  new- 
comers which  poured  in. 

"Oh!  did  you  hear  us?  AVell, 
we're  glad  of  that — we  thought  you 
didn't.^' 

The  burden  of  this  response  was 
chiefly  sustained  by  two  aspiring 
youths,  rejoicing  (an  old  college 
phrase)  in  the  names  of  Thomson 
iind  Nixon.  Koth  of  them  ranked 
amongst  the  most  inveterate  caution^ 
men  within  the  walls,  and  were  much 
respected  by  Moriarty,  with  whom 
they  were  on  a  footing  of  the  utmost 
intimacy.  In  fact,  at  an  early  stage 
of  their  acquaintance,  I  know  that 
Thomson  and  Jack  had  wrung  the 
knockers  oft*  each  other's  doors  reci- 
procally. After  many  vain  attempts 
to  obtain  a  degree,  Thomson  retired 
in  disgust  to  a  small  hereditary 
property  in  the  county  of  A\'cst- 
meath,  and  settling  into  a  much -re- 
spected judge  of  a  horse,  developed  a 
genius  for  handicapping^  which  his 
friends,  it  would  appear,  had  pre- 


viously mistaken  as  directed  to  the 
abstract  sciences,  and  became  hence- 
forth an  object  of  admiration  and 
cncumspection  to  all  the  sporting 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  Of 
Nixon,  I  cannot  say  that  my  inform- 
ation reaches  beyond  the  fact  of  his 
having  l)een  the  son  of  old  Nixon,  I 
suppose,  whoever  he  was,  and  with 
that  curious  point  the  reader  must 
be  content. 

"  Come,  Jack,  on  with  your  worst 
coat,  if  worse  you  have  than  that 
which  is  on  you.  We're  all  for 
Crow  Street  I'heatre;  so  up  with 
you,  ever}'  mother's  son  of  you !" 

"  Why,  what's  the  fun  to-night  ?" 

"Fun,  is  it?     Why,  man   alive, 

isn't  L ,  the  amateur  barrister,  to 

play  Macbeth,  and  won't  it  take  us 
all  to  laugh  at  it  to  do  it  any  jus- 
tice?" 

The  resolution  of  adjourning  our 
meeting  to  Crow  Street  on  the  in- 
stant, if  not  a  great  deal  sooner,  was 
carried  by  acclamation,  Avithout  the 
formality  of  its  being  put  from  the 
chair.  This  ceremony,  moreover, 
would  not  have  been  indeed  very  prac- 
ticable now,  inasmuch  as  the  regular 
chairman,  tJack,  had  vacated  his 
office  the  moment  the  proposal  was 
announced,  and,  clearing  the  table 
at  a  bound,  was  already  half-way 
down-stairs.  There  could  not,  in 
fact,  have  been  any  idea  more  op- 
])ortunely  broached.  College  par- 
tics  being  in  theii*  very  essence  of  the 
bachelor  order,  we  had  not  the  means 
of  varj'hig  the  evening's  amusements 
by  ascending,  as  is  usual,  to  the 
drawing-room,  to  rouse,  like  air  let 
in  on  sleeping  lamps,  from  their 
intentional  torpor  its  inmates,  es- 
pecially the  junior  jwirt,  and  who,  al- 
though the  piano  is  opened  (that  is 
abandoned  for  the  present  to  the 
little  girls),  the  music  arranged,  and 
the  lights  all  trimmed,  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  tlirowing  their 
]K'arls  iKjfore  the  old  dowagers  in 
turbans,  who,  deeply  imbedded  in 
sofas,  are  engaged  with  their  faces 
half  turned  round,  talking  to  each 
other,  in  a  drowsy  earnestness,  about 
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nothinjij.  Nor  was  the  usual  substi- 
tute which  the  city  had  provided, 
and  which  consisted  in  the  recreation 
of  pulling  watchmen  about,  available, 
as  the  hour  for  their  "going  on  duty,'* 
as  it  was  facetiously  called  (if  that  be 
referred  to  the  idea  suggested  by  the 
etymolog}',  but  which  was,  of  course, 
obsolete  in  practice),  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Accordingly,  we  all  sallied 
down-stairs,  and  mustered  our  forces, 
now  amounting  to  something  more 
than  a  hundred,  at  the  public  door  of 
the  building,  as  each  compartment  of 
chambers  enjoying  a  common  stair  is 
technically  denominated.  Of  this 
body,  Moriarty,  as  a  just  tribute  to 
his  merits,  was  unanimously  elected 
chief,  and  by  his  movements  those  of 
the  party,  in  general,  were  to  be  regu- 
lated. A  considerable  proportion  of 
our  numbers  comprised  those  whose 
names  were  on  the  county  lists, 
wherein  are  enrolled  all  whose  prac- 
tice it  is  to  attend  merely  the  term 
examinations,  as  distinguished  from 
the  residents  within  the  walls  of  the 
university.  To  several  of  these,  their 
temporary  chief  was  personally  un- 
kno\vn,  although  none  were  strangers 
to  his  name  and  peculiar  virtues,  the 
glory  whereof  was  spread  among  all 
college  men  almost  through  the 
whole  island;  but  any  difficulty  on 
this  head  was  speedily  obviated  by 
introducing  themselves,  as  they  did, 
in  the  easiest  manner  possible  to 
Mr.  Moriarty,  calling  him  Jack  on 
the  instant.  The  order  of  march 
included  a  disposition  of  our  party 
into  files  of  four  each,  wdth  strict 
injunctions  to  prevent  a  separation  of 
forces,  to  take  close  order,  while  our 
commander-in-chief  himself  assumed 
such  an  advanced  position  as  would 
enable  him  to  move  about  freely, 
vapouring  and  ra^ng  in  front  like 
the  old  heroes  m  Homer.  The 
word  being  given,  oft*  we  set  at  a 
swinging  trot,  all  talking  at  once, 
each  one  being  obliged  to  act  as  his 
own  listener,  silence,  where  there 
were  such  anticipations  of  fun,  being 
physically  impossible.  Just  as  we 
wheeled  round  into  the  long  vaulted 
arch,  which  issues  in  the  gateway, 
M'Allister,  the  head-porter,  met  us, 
and  forthwith  got  into  a  high  official 
state  of  agitation,  his  pale  aged  face 
quivering  in  every  muscle,  and  his 
withered  hands  spread  out  to  inter- 
cept our  progress. 


The  clown*s  attempt  to  stop  the 
Atlantic  with  a  pitcnfork  is  con- 
sidered a  good  ulustration  of  au 
iiseless  effi^rt;  and  Mr.  McAllister's 
attempt  to  stop  us  was  one,  too,  not 
to  be  despised  m  its  way. 

"  God  bless  me,  gentlemen,  what  h 
this— what  is  this?" 

"An  expedition  of  a  purelj"  lite- 
rary nature,  Mr.  McAllister ;  isn't  it, 
boys  ?  **  replied  our  Jack,  with  a  mild 
seriousness  of  manner.  *'  We*re  gdng 
to  the  theatre,  Mr.  McAllister,  soldy 
with  a  view  to  improve  our  pronun- 
ciation by  the  best  stage  standardL 
Are  n't  we,  boys  ?^  said  Jack,  appod- 
ing  to  us  confidently. 

"  Nothing  else,  we  assure  you ;  tike 
our  words  lor  it,  Mr.  M^Aluster,**  ire 
all  answered  in  one  earnest  chonu. 

"  Oh  !  but,  gentlemen,  me  and  the 
provost,"  said  tne  official. 

"Trust  to  our  discretion,  Mr. 
McAllister,"  replied  Jack ;  "you  and 
the  provost  may  go  to  sleep  on  that 
point." 

"  Our  discretion,  Mr.  McAllister," 
chorus  again. 

"Well,  Mr.  Moriarty,  I  do  trnt 
you,  and  am  sure  you  will  not  make 
more  noise  than  you  well  can." 

"  Never  fear,  Mr.  M*Allistcr,  well 
not  make  more  than  our  medicil 
attendants'  certificates  wUl  warrant." 

This  parley  over,  although  it  did 
not  remove  altogether  an  anxkmi 
shade  from  the  countenance  of  the 
good-hearted  officer,  who  habituaDf 
looked  upon  the  sons  of  Alma  Miter 
as  all  his  own,  in  sooth ;  for  thoK 
which  Nature  had  given  him  she  bad 
taken  away  again,  and  would  not  kt 
him  keep  them,  and  so  the  poor  hub 
supplied  the  void  as  weU  as  he 
could  with  us.  He  preceded  us  to 
the  gate,  evidently  prepared  to  nta 
soundly  whoever  should  impede  vSi 
as,  however  anxious  he  mi^t  be  to 
stop  us  himself,  he  was  not  tlie  men 
to  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so.  Aawc 
defiled  through  the  narrow  gatemgr 
—a  comparatively  small  aperture  is 
the  huge  folding-doors,  and  for  wUdi 
there  is  made  a  solemn  provirian  m 
the  original  statutes,  as  a  mm/m  of 
securing  privacy — ^we  could  hear  the 
old  man  issuing  strict  iigunctkniB  to 
the  inferior  porters  to  keep  a  look- 
out after  those  children  (our  infiBil- 
inc  years  averased  about  efgkteea)^ 
while  he  himself  oontiniied  to 
us  with  his  eye  for  a  kmg 
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"  Who  has  e'er  had  the  luck  to  see  " — 
not  Donnybrook  fair,  although  that, 
too,  18  the  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot 
(Jack  and  I  will  be  there  anon — shall 
we  .not,  Jack  ?  —  so  shall  the  reader, 
too,  if  he  behaves  himself,  and  can 
muster  twopence  to  pay  the  car), 
but  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ^^ill 
remember  tne  convex  segment  of  iron 
railing,  which  separates  the  front  of 
the  building  m>m  the  street.  A 
small  vacant  space  at  each  extremity 
18  samished  by  a  range  of  apple- 
staUs,  where  the  ancient  ladies  who 
smoke  and  snule  from  behind  them, 
continue  to  sustain  with  their  sweet 
Yoices  during  the  day  a  concert  piece 
of  "  Ten  a  penny  —  ten  sweet  apples 
a  penny !"  and  hold  a  feast  of  paper 
lanterns  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
night  This  portion  of  ground  ap- 
pertaining to  the  college  forms  a 
Bubiect  of  university  patronage,  and 
whidi  is  understood  to  be  exercised 

Sthe  porters,  to  whom,  on  occasion 
a  vacant  stall,  memorials,  with  the 
proper  documents,  are  to  be  addressed. 
In  the  centre  of  the  railing  there  is 
an  iron  gate ;  and  past  it  nows  per- 
petually, as  Johnson  says  of  the 
Strand,  the  fullest  torrent  of  a  Dub- 
lin population.  At  this  point  may 
be  seen  the  few  private  carriages  of 
which  the  Irish  metropolis  can  still 
boast,  whose  proprietors,  to  do  justice 
to  their  system  of  domestic  compen- 
sation, dine  upon  herrings ;  as  people, 
indeed,  must  do,  who  will  insist  upon 
Tiding  in  carriages,  (oh,  sweet  Dub- 
lin pride  for  ever !)  long  alter  the 
natural  period  of  walking  barefooted 
has,  in  the  stages  of  fortune,  reached 
ihem.  Here,  too,  pass  whole  squad- 
rons of  dandies  with  whips  and  spurs, 
tram  whcaice,  wc  may  remark  by 
the  way,  to  conclude  their  pos- 
session of  a  horse  would  be  rather 
rash  lo^c.  Nowhere  through  the 
whole  city  are  there  more  old  women 
run  over  than  at  the  two  crossings 
at  each  extremity  of  the  railing,  an 
arrangement  attended  with  peculiar 
advantages.  I  do  not  allude  so  nuicli 
to  those  resulting  from  so  many  old 
women  being  put  out  of  the  way,  for 
these  arc  obvious,  '^  as  to  the  relief 
fhun  his  monotonous  circuit  as  such 
an  exciting  spectacle  must  ncccssarilv 
afford  to  tne  officer  of  the  Bank 
ffoardt  who,  sick  of  his  lonely  room, 
nas  been  often  known  to  rusli 
Biadly  out  to  see  if  he  can  sec  any 
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thing.  Nor  would  I  exclude  from 
the  consideration  of  final  causes  the 
gleam  of  happiness  hence  derived  on 
the  poor  galley-slaves  oi  grinder h  in 
the  front  buildings,  who  are  sure  to 
start  up  at  the  smallest  ghost  of  a 
scream,  and  run  to  the  window. 
Bursting,  then,  through  the  tide 
which  streamed  across  the  aperture, 
and  shouldering  the  crowd  aside  —  a 
process  which  disclosed  a  pig  or  so— 
(I  never  saw  in  my  time  a  respectable 
crowd  in  Ireland  that  had  not  one 
pig,  at  least,  in  the  centre ;  the 
exact  reason  of  which  is,  that  it 
had  no  reason  at  all  for  being 
there.  This  is  just  the  way  with 
pigs ;  and  it's  just  the  same  way,  they 
say,  with  women)  —  we  proceeded 
straight  up  the  middle  of  the  street. 
The  Bank  sentries  became  quite  ani- 
mated at  the  spectacle,  and  ordered 
arms,  to  enjoy  it  the  better.  On 
reaching  the  statue  of  King  William 
III.  in  the  centre  of  College  Green, 
we  saluted  the  old  hero  of  the  Boyne 
^vith  a  vociferous  cheer,  piquing  our- 
selves, as  we  all  justly  did,  on 
being  excellent  Protestants,  however 
indifferent  we  might  be  as  Christ- 
ians. Our  object  now  was,  as  a 
hurried  glance  shewed  the  direct 
entrance  to  the  pit-door  to  be 
already  blockaded  by  an  immense 
crowd,  to  reach  it  by  a  circuitous 
route  through  Crow  Street,  mto 
which  also  opened  the  door  that  gave 
access  to  the  boxes,  and  which  ap- 
peared hkely,  as  being  less  known, 
to  present  fewer  impediments.  In 
this,  however,  we  were  disappointed, 
as  it  was  in  rather  a  more  vigorous 
state  of  siege  than  the  more  open 
path.  The  fact  was,  that  every  per- 
son, as  well  as  ourselves,  had  know- 
ingly made  for  this  secret  point  of 
approach,  and  found  his  neighbour 
there  before  him,  just  as  knowingly 
as  himself.  Even  thus  did  the 
managers  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
once  issue  a  series  of  notes,  in 
which  private  marks  of  recognition 
were  inserted,  ingeniously  enough 
too,  except  that  they  were  so  jml- 
pable  that  every  body  knew  them, 
forgers  and  all.  I  do  not,  in  trutli,  re- 
collect many  occasions  which  drew  an 
equally  large  number  of  people  to 
the  theatre  with  the  present.    Mr. 

Tj ,  whose  name  hacl  operated  as  a 

charm  to  empty  Moriarty's  chambers 
in  a  twinkling,  was  lui  etiually  power- 
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fill  source  of  attraction  to  the  popu- 
hitioii  in  jrenciiil.  IIo  had  rojx^atLilly 
aplK-'arcd — for  tlic  jmr^wscs  of  charity 
liowcvcr.  as  hciiiu:  a  i^ntleiiian  in  in- 
(k'nondfiit  circumstances  —  on  the 
Diil)liii  l>oards,  and  with  such  a  gro- 
tesque clfect  as  never  failed  to  excite 
the  hi'rhe'Jt  anuisement.  ilis  atti- 
tiules  were  so  extniva^nt — hi-*  into- 
nations so  violent  —  liis  gestures 
marked  hy  such  ahsurd  vehemence — 
hut,  al>ovo  alljiis  intei-polationswerc 
so  extraordinary,  not  shnply  of  a  few 
lines,  hut  of  whole  scenes  coin|>oscd 
hy  himself  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, even  to  the  extent,  when  car- 
ried away  hy  the  applause  of  the 
audience,  of  singing  any  song  they 
required  in  the  very  midst  of  some 
high  tragic  crisis,  and  which  from  its 
utter  irivlevancy  made  the  contrast 
so  irresisti])ly  ludicrous,  tliat  the 
spectators  were  kept  in  roars  of 
laughter,  the  more  impetuous,  from 
the  apiKircnt  insensihility  of  their 
object  to  their  direction,  and  who, 
poor  man !  continued  to  gnint  out  his 
notes  all  the  more  vigorously.  The 
very  actors  on  the  stnge  lost  all  com- 
mand of  face,  and  e^  en  the  head  litl- 
dlerin  the  orchc'^t  ra  v.ould  screw  down 
the  corners  ol'his  moutli  into  as  much 
of  a  smile  as  any  he-id  tiddler  can  he 
cxiwcted  to  indulge  in  who  has 
any  notion  of  what  a  head  tiddler 
really  is.  and  of  his  dutv  in  shewing 
a  model  oi'«li,«rnity  to  all  under  fid- 
dler-?.  ^lanv  of  mv  Duhlin  readers 
will  recollect  the  gentleman  of  whom 
I  am  treating,  nor  surely  without 
>oine  feeling  of  gratitude,  if  they  can 
share  in  the  sens'ition  of  Johnson, 
when  excited  hy  the  memory  of 
( lai'rick — his  Davy  ( Jarrick — towards 
one  wlio,  in  his  own  peculiar  way, 
so  ""  fladdened  lil'e  and  adde<l  to  the 
piihlic  stock  of  harmless  amusement." 
The  reader  will  not  ha\e  forgotten 
that  the  evetiing  on  which  flack 
jMoriarty  led  on  hi.^  xaliani  hand  he- 
yond  the  delilc^  ol'the  colK-'re  gates 
belonged  to  a  day  fur  on  in  fliine. 
The  exai't  ])eriod  of  this  p:\vf  of  my 
story  mi;iht  ])n)!Kilily  he  alunit  l.alf- 
})ast  six  (M/lock.  ( )f  course  there 
"Was  the  full  li^hl  oi'day  to  sli-.'W  us 
a  sea  of  head«^,  wlii'-h  fluctuated  to 
and  fro  in  the  narrow  <lio])s  of  Crow 
Street.  So  clo>elv  Avas  the  livini' 
mass  wedged  together,  that  a  pin  let 
drop  from  an  upjK-r  win(h)w  could 
not  possibly  have  insinuated  its  way 


to  the  ground.  The  line  extended 
even  into  Dame  Street;  and  when 
increased  by  the  accession  of  our 
party,  was  continued  to  the  kerii- 
stone  on  the  farther  side.  As  we, 
therefore,  constituted  the  extreme 
jwrtion  of  the  crowd,  and  the  mul- 
titude in  advance  was  quite  sufficient 
of  itself  to  fill  the  pit  to  suffocation, 
it  was  plain  that  unless  wo  could  hy 
some  manoeuvre  ])reak  up  the  mass 
and  then  advance  through  the  dis- 
solved elements,  we  might  abandon 
at  once  all  hopes  of  seeing  L—  for 
that  night  in  his  professional  capacity. 

"  There's  nothing  for  it  that  I  can 
see,'*  said  Jack,  ai\er  aun'eying  the 
crowd  on  tip-toe  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  taking  private  counsel  with 
himself  for  as  many  more,  "  unless 
we  institute  a  1k)x  royal — a  strong 
measure,  certainly ;  it  can*t,  however, 
Ikj  helped,  that's  certain ;  so  let  us 
institute  it  without  any  further  trou- 
ble." 

N  ow  a  l^>x  Royal  is  a  curious  enough 
sort  of  an  exercise.  It  is  a  form  of 
war  of  a  nature  considerably  peculiar, 
involving,  as  it  does,  the  l)eiligcrent 
parties  in  a  state  of  indiscriminate 
hostility,  where  each  man  hits  liis 
neighbour  of  the  moment,  and  only 
of  a  moment,  as  the  general  agitation 
of  the  crowd  precludes  a  longer  period 
of  ])ropin(iuity,  and,  of  course,  never 
hits  the  same  opponent  twice.  Under 
these  circumstances,  all  that  a  reason- 
able person  can  do  when  he  receives  a 
blow  is  to  soothe  his  sorrows  by 
waging  war  against  man  almtract,  and 
hit  the  very  first  he  can.  Thus,  more- 
over, a  sense  of  monotony  resulting 
fnmi  one's  exertions  Iwing  limited  to  a 
single  object  is  ha])pily  enough  ob- 
viated, and  to  the  general  spectator 
a  ])leasing  variety  is  diffused  over 
the  scene.  So  then,  u])on  the  whole, 
we  may  conclude,  that  uide[)cndent 
of  the  specific  advantages  proiHwed 
by  my  friend  flack  as  accnung  tnere- 
froni,  a  bo\  royal  is  one  of  those  acts 
of  a  coiniriunity  which  brings,  in  a 
toIer;d)le  degree,  its  own  reward. 

Imniediatt  Iv  bviore  IMoriartv  there 
stood — either  on  his  own  feet  or  those 
of  -ome  one's  else,  for  tlie  crowd  ap- 
parently lith'd  him  up  —  a  sallow- 
faced  fat  little  man,  having  manifestlv, 
however,  an  immense  soul,  as  little 
men  are  apt  to  have,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  makiiii'  the  Iwjst  of  his  cm- 
barraesed  circumstances,  by  quietlj 
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Inhaling  and  expiring  as  much  of  the 
atmosphere  as  coolly  as  he  could  catch 
it,  chose  to  vent  it  out  in  exchiina- 
tions  of  impatience,  apparcntl}'  de- 
luded with  the  idea  tiiat  the  door- 
keepers conld bear  him ;  carrying  on 
the  delusion,  moreover,  even  to  the 
extent  of  supposing  that,  if  they  did 
hear  him,  thev  would  attend  tohim. 
This  worthy  little  gentleman  did  t Jack 
select  as  a  tit  subject  for  operations. 

^^  I  say,  this  delay  is  scandalous — 
scandalous  !*' 

^  I  say  so  too,  sir,"  said  our  excel- 
lent friend,  wishing  by  his  civility  to 
enconraffe  the  little  man's  conversa- 
tion, and  lifting  his  hand  in  a  very 
snspicious  manner  over  the  little 
man's  hat. 

^^  It  is,  sir,  just  as  you  say,"  said 
the  little  man,  endeavouring  to  turn 
round  to  catch  a  glance  of  his  cour- 
teous respondent's  face,  but  which 
that  courteous  respondent  prevented 
by  a  mild  interposition  of  liiH  elbow 
— accidentally,  of  course — just  so. 

**  This  must  be  represented  to  the 
manacer,"  continued  the  little  nitin, 
speakmg  earnestly  to  ^Moriarty's 
ubow. 

"  Possibly,"  said  Jack,  liavinj^  by 
this  time  disengaged  both  his  hniuls, 
and  laid  them  softly  on  the  crown 
of  the  little  man's  hat,  '•*'  a  letter  in 
the  Carrick's  post  with  your  name 
would  tickle  up  these  gentr}'*s  no- 
tions." 

"  Do  you  think  so — eh  ?  A  good 
suggestion,  and  if " 

At  this  instant  the  treacherous 
Jack  applied  his  whole  force,  and 
down  over  eyes  and  nose  went  the 
lelf-important's  hat  This  was  enough . 
As  much  of  the  face  as  was  visible, 
amounting  only  to  the  lips  and  chin, 
was  pervaded  with  a  quiverinj*  mo- 
tion, and  which  testified  how  iiappy 
Jack's  eiforts  had  been  iti  getting  him 
into  a  passion.  The  ultimate  rcMilts 
on  which  he  had  speculated  were 
justified  in  the  event,  and  a  glorious 
row  was  forthwith  on  foot.  IJack  did 
theextin^uished  one  draw  his  clenched 
fist)  and  m  the  act  struck  the  i)crson 
dose  behind,  who,  exciting  himself  in 
a  similar  manner  to  revenge  the  in- 
jury, propagated  the  impulse  back- 
wards, while  a  corresponding  agita- 
tion in  an  onward  quarter  was  com- 
municated by  the  direct  blow.  1 
wish  to  speak  with  all  respect  of 
that  class  of  labours  of  scieutilic 


men  which  have  latterly  Ikjcu  di- 
rected to  the  determination  of  the 
swiftest  modes  of  communication. 
The  French  Institute  are  worthy  of 
all  praise,  for  the  series  of  signals 
which  they  are  about  to  attach  to  the 
national  telegraphs.  The  experi- 
ments of  Professor  AVheatstone  on 
magnetic  wires,  verified  in  many  of 
our  railways,  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  honour.  But  if 
you  would  wish  to  see  bow  far  un- 
tutored nature  will  go,  you  ought  to 
witness  the  spreading  of  a  decent, 
sensible  Irish  7wr.  Scarcely  had  Jack 
taken  his  hands  off  the  hat,  whose 
precipitate  descent  was  the  original 
source  of  the  commotion,  when  the 
whole  air  Iwcame  literally  one  waving 
forest  of  fists.  The  screaming  of  the  * 
women,  the  shrill  shrieks  of  the 
children,  who  had  been  pnidently 
brought  there  by  their  parents,  sup- 
posing— the  only  supposition  the 
case  could  really  admit  of  —  that 
they  had  been  brought  there  with 
a  view  to  their  l)eing  crushed  into 
atoms,  tlie  ]>rofessionally  haggard 
faces  of  the  thousand  tailors,  whodig- 
nifv,  as  is  well  known,  that  lo- 
cality  with  their  presence,  and  who 
delighted  to  enjov  the  stirring  sjmjc- 
taclo,  leant,  with  skeins  of  thread 
round  their  necks  and  balls  of  yellow 
wax  dangling  from  their  waistcoat 
buttons,  more  than  half-way  out  of 
the  garret  windows,  apparently  in- 
different, in  their  zeal  lor  useful 
knowledge,  whether  they  tumbled 
out  wholly  or  not  —  all  continued 
to  give  a  most  thrilling  interest 
to  the  scene.  Surge  after  surge 
of  clenched  hands  rose  and  fell,  met 
and  clashed,  rose  and  fell  again. 
Forward  into  the  narrow  aperture 
would  dash  a  torrent  of  combatants, 
and  which  Wiw  in  turn  repelled  with 
equal  fury,  and  thrown  ])ack  into 
the  wider  thoroughfare  of  Da  we 
Street.  Amid  the  confusion,  1  was 
completely  separated  from  my  party, 
and  could  only  catch  a  hastv  glimj)se 
of  the  i)rimitive  agitator  Moriarty, 
and  wlio,  on  such  occasions,  seemetl 
notoriously  at  his  ease,  distributing  a 
l)low  here  nnd  another  there,  vet  so 

'   ft 

as  in  no  way  to  distress  himself,  get- 
ting forward,  and  not  fighting,  Iwing 
evitlently  his  object.  IJy  this  time 
I  l)ecame  conscious  of  being  car- 
ried stnmgly  forward,  even  amid 
the  conflicting  agitations  which  pre- 
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vailed,  like  the  waves  of  a  lake 
which,  however  swept  by  opposing 
winds,  continue  to  set  m  towards 
the  sluice  that  is  draining  its  waters. 
The  pit-door,  in  fact,  which,  being  in 
Fowne's  Street,  was  totally  hid  from 
me  by  the  position  which  I  had  oc- 
cupied, had  been  thrown  open,  and 
an  entrance,  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
effcctol.  The  latter  was  by  no  means 
an  unusual  circumstance.  The  mania 
for  theatrical  amusements,  we  learn 
from  Mathews,  I  think,  was  at  one 
time  so  great  in  the  Irish  metropolis 
that  the  populace  broke  open  the 
doors,  carrying  all  before  them,  tossed 
the  pit-keeper  on  the  stage,  and  saw 
the  whole  play  for  nothing.  As 
soon  as  the  fact  of  the  doors  being 
opened  began  to  be  understood, 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  by  a  tacit 
understanding,  gradually  ensued, 
although  the  pressure,  now  in- 
cr^ised  tenfold,  caused  a  number  of 
upraised  hands  to  remain  in  that 
position  for  some  moments,  as  it  ^vas 
physically  impossible  for  their  owners 
to  reclaim  the  vagrant  members.  By 
a  lucky  accident,  I  was  pushed  for- 
ward by  a  wave  of  extraordinary 
violence  and  tumbled  down  the  small 
flight  of  step  inside  the  pit-door,  with 
not  more  tnan  twenty  upon  the  top 
of  me,  the  remainder  being  shot  vio- 
lently head-foremost  to  the  extent  of 
several  yards,  giving  such,  in  point 
of  start,  a  great  advantage  over 
me.  liccovering  myself,  however, 
I  struggled  into  the  pit,  which  was 
already  two-thirds  full,  and  hav- 
ing by  this  time  suffered  a  martyr- 
dom of  pressure,  I  passed  quietly 
into  the  little  peeping  places  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  appropriately  called 
pigeon-holes.  This  expedient  would 
enable  me  to  enjoy  the  storm  which 
I  foresaw  would,  in  a  few  moments, 
commence  raging  below,  and  from 
my  dim  loophole  of  retreat,  "  1 
could  see  the  great  Babel,  yet  not  feel 
the  stir."  The  spectacle  which  the 
liouse  presented  was  curious,  and 
one  that  deepened  in  interest  every 
moment.  1  lie  boxes  were  already 
thronged  with  a  large  i)roporti<)n  of 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  me- 
tropolis,  for    L 's  jKirfomianccs 

were  sure,  in  those  days,  to  attract 
even  the  more  fastidious  members  of 
an  audience  to  an  extent  which  the 
eenius  of  John  Kenible,  could  he  rise 
H'om  t  he  dead,  would  almost  fai  1  at  prt;- 


sent  to  effect.  The  open -space  which 
surrounded  the  pit  between  the  wall 
that  faced  the  street  and  an  interior 
fence  was  crammed  to  suffocation, 
while  the  struggle  to  reach  the  doors 
which  gave  immediate  access  to  the 
interior  was  terrific.  To  reach  any 
of  them,  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  a 
small  flight  of  steps.  Looking  down 
from  my  observatory,  I  could  per- 
ceive, through  the  open  doors,  amass 
of  faces,  lit  up  into  an  odd  appear- 
ance of  excitement  by  the  oimly 
flaming  oil-lamps  suspended  against 
the  bare  walls,  and  ^ich  shed  im- 
perfect gleams  across  the  agitated  sur- 
face. A  party  would  this  instant  reach 
the  topmost  stair,  catehing  with  des- 
perate grasp  the  door-post  to  secure 
their  precarious  position,  and  would 
be  pulled  back  by  an  equally  anxious 
body,  composing  the  immediate  rear- 
rank,  and  who,  as  they  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  door-posts,  substi- 
tuted for  them  the  shoulders  of  their 
predecessors.  Down  then  would 
tumble  the  whole  mass  absorbed,  t» 
it  were,  in  the  dim  gulf  from  which, 
emerging  for  a  moment,  they  had 
cauglit  a  desperate  glimpse  of  the 
liouse,  now  blazing  in  full  brilliancy. 
A  succession  of  new  faces  then  pre- 
sented themselves,  gasping  as  firmly, 
as  did  those  just  discomfited,  at  the 
door-posts,  were  clutched  by  the 
talons  of  a  band  of  equally  infuriated 
stragglers  in  the  rear,  and  as  sure- 
ly dislodged,  were  agaui  tumbled 
down  and  swallowed  in  the  dark 
crowd  boiling  angrily  behind.  How- 
ever unpleasant  it  might  feel  to  the 
actors  therein,  this  piece  of  perform- 
ance seemed  to  afford  to  that  port  of 
the  audience  which  was  already 
seated  an  infinite  fund  of  amusement. 
The  very  fiddlers,  reduced  as  they 
are  to  apathy  by  the  unintermitting 
excitements  of  the  stage,  were  rouscn 
by  the  extremely  vivid  representa- 
tions of  nature  now  before  their  eyes, 
and,  instead  of  darting  down  to  tneir 
own  peculiar  f(l<>j*i/-hole  under  tlie 
boards,  actually  remained  on  their 
seats  and  looked  almost  half  alive 
over  the  spikes.  Hut  the  enjoy- 
ment of  no  part  of  the  house  vms  in 
any  degree  to  he  c(mi])ared  with 
that  of  the  gallery,  and  which  they 
failed  not  to  express  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  nothing  but  a  Dublin  gal- 
lery' can  ever  do.  The  Dublui 
gallery    was,   in    my   day,  in  fuU 
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glory,  and  exhibited  points  of  bear- 
ing very  peculiar  to  itself.  Its 
members  claimed  the  priyilege  of 
executing  the  chorus  of  all  popular 
songs,  laughing  out  all  stage-laughs, 
and  inculcating  on  those  green-coated 
gently  who  act  as  extemporaneous 
upholsterers  to  theatrical  chambers 
the  \'irtue  of  humility,  by  always 
hooting  them.  The  bursts  of  hu- 
mour with  which  they  frequently 
enlivened  the  house  during  the  in- 
tervals of  acting,  and  thereby  render- 
ing the  orchestra's  tuning  a  little  less 
tormenting,  have  become  matters  of 
notoriety.  They  exercised  a  sort  of  su- 
perintendence over  the  morals  of  the 
nouse,  and  took  care  to  encourage  all 
incipient  disputes  in  the  pit  which 
otherwise  might  have  foolishly  evajK)- 
rated  in  a  wretched  quarrel  of  words 
by  loudly  vociferating  for  "  Ordher 
here  below  for  a  rowy  can't  yez  ?" — 
"  Make  a  ring  for  the  two  dacent  gen- 
tlemen." —  "  That's  it."  —  "  Hit  him 
again ;  hey,  that !  good  dogs  both  !" 
and  other  well-meant  expressions  of 
the  same  description.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  excitement  of  the  upper 
r^ons  was  beyond  all  bounds.  Each 
batch  of  momentary  candidates  for 
admission  at  the  pit  door  was  re- 
ceived with  roars  of  applause  con- 
stantly accompanied  with  the  strong- 
est possible  invitations  to  come  in, 
and  which,  mixing  w^ith  the  terms 
of  hostility  which  the  parties  ad- 
dressed were  loudly  using  to  each 
other,  presented  a  ludicrous  com- 
pound : — "  Arrah !  can't  yez  come  in, 
gintlemen?  and  don't  be  standing 
out  there  in  the  could  through  mo- 
desty."— "  Sir,  I  must  insist,  sir,  that 
you  keep  your  hands  off  my  shoul- 
der, sir." — "Sir,  I  assure  you,  sir, 
I  cannot  help  it,  sir." — "  Well,  sir,  if 
you  can't  help  it,  sir,  that's  no  reason 
that  you  should  do  it,  sir." — "Nivir 
mind  the  scraper,  gintlemen ;  we're 
not  pertikler  about  the  carpets,  and 
the  tay's  been  drawin'  this  half-hour, 
and  we're  waitin'  for  nobody  else  but 
yerselves  now." — "Sir,  this  is  my 
wife,  sir,  and  you  arc  pushing  her, 
sir." — "Sir,  you're  no  gentleman, 
sir." — **  That's  it,  gintlemen ;  hit  him, 
you  misther  in  the  three-and-six- 
penny  hat." — "  Now  for  it,  ye  so  wis." 
All  this  time,  however,  I  began  to  be 
a  little  uneasy  concerning  my  party, 
from  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  1 
had  been  separated,  and  could  not 


help  thinking  that  they  had  been  un- 
able to  reach  the  pit  entrance,  and 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  return 
back  to  college.  Once  or  twice,  I 
imagined  that  I  recognised  one  or 
two  of  their  faces  in  the  "dim  dis- 
tance," as  the  exliibitors  of  pano- 
ramas say,  but  the  view  was  so 
hurried  that  accuracy  was  im- 
possible. At  last,  however,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  their  ringlead- 
er's face — even  my  worthy  Jack's — 
among  those  who  were  putting  for- 
ward  their  claims  for  admission,  but 
which  was  as  unsuccessful  as  any  of 
the  rest.  In  fact,  the  attempt  or  the 
Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo  to  de- 
ploy from  the  defiles  under  the  ex- 
terminating fire  of  the  British  line, 
was  not  vainer  than  the  struggles  at 
the  pit-door  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. It  may  be  remarked,  that  if 
they  hail  had  the  good  sense  to  have 
passed  quietly  along — not  that  good 
sense  had  any  thing  to  do  with  such 
an  exciting  crisis — each  would  not 
have  so  eifectually  helped  his  neigh- 
bour out  of  his  wishes.  As  to  Jack, 
my  heart,  even  in  my  state  of  per- 
sonal comfort,  misgave  me  much,  and 
throbbed  with  something  of  pain  for 
his  unhappy  state  of  exclusion,  and 
which  appeared  final.  But,  as  usual, 
I  underrated  his  genius,  and  estimated 
far  too  low  the  resources  he  had  at 
conunand.  "  Shakspeare,"  says  John- 
son, "  has  this  peculiar  praise — he  is 
always  great  on  a  great  occasion." 
It  was  just  the  same  with  Jack. 
Several  of  the  tallest  men  had  now 
worked  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  just  as  one  of  the  very  tallest 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  much- 
contested  door-post,  I  could  see 
Jack's  face,  brinmiing  over  with  tri- 
umphant delight,  considerably  above 
his  shoulders,  and  in  a  position  so 
elevated  as  to  excite  my  curiosity  as 
to  its  cause.  The  enigma  was  soon 
solved,  and  its  solution  was  this, — 
that  !Moriarty,  seeing  that  his  own 
unaided  efforts  would  fail  in  eflecting 
an  entrance,  determined  to  task  the 
superfluous  energies  of  the  giant 
shopkeeper — so  he  probably  was — 
before  him,  and  forthwith  leaped  on 
his  back.  In  vain  did  the  lionest 
citizen  try  to  shake  ofl^  this  unwel- 
come accession  to  his  personal  lug- 
gage (for  he  had  his  wife  already  with 
him),  fruitless  were  his  attempts  to 
strike   the   intruder,    who    always 
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avoided   the   blow,   and    sometimes 
pushed    forward    the     uiiibrtiiiiate 
steed's  own  lace  to  receive  it,  not 
with  any  visible  improvement  in  tlie 
said  steed's  temi)cr,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed.    In  vain  did  the  said  steed's 
mate,  the  lionest  man's  "  ladye  lair," 
tug  away  at  flack's  coat,  and  pommel 
lijjn  witli  her  umbrella,  and  which  in 
no  way  disturbed  the  bland,  triumi)h" 
ant   exprcsswm  of  my  good  friend's 
face.    On  staggereil — pushed  forward 
by  the  mass,  like  Sinbad  under  the 
()ld  Man  of  the  JMountain — the  in- 
furiated animal,  and  on  held  Jack. 
This  novel  autrt'e  met  with  a  uni- 
versal  roar  of  api)lause,  every  one 
enjoying  the    practical    humour  of 
the  thing,  as  is  usual  in   all   prac- 
tical   jokes,    except    the   sulyect   of 
the   practice,   and    which   the    che- 
valier graciously  acknowledged  bv  a 
boastful   waving  of  his   hat.      'I'lie 
idea,  too,  was  far  too  good  to  be  con- 
sidered as  exhausted  by  a  single  ap- 
plication.    Twenty,  at  least,  of  Jack's 
party  forthwith  adopted  it,  and  before 
two   minutes   hi   they   dashed   in   a 
manner  which  sot  the  best  days  of 
the  Uninu-ji  at  defiance.     So  much 
al:sorl)ed  were  the  spectators,  l)oxes 
as  well  as  gallery, — hideed,   in   the 
former  there  were  many  collegemen 
whose  families  resided  in  town,  and 
the  several  members  of  which  were 
delighted  to  see  »Iack,  of  whom  they 
had  so  often  heard, — with  the  natural 
touches  of  life   in   the   pit    as   con- 
trasted with  the  artilicial  exhibitions 
of  the  stage,  that  the  openuig  scene 
ot'  the  witches  passed  over  unheedeil, 
— man,  woman,  nor  child,  caring  now 
one   straw    as   to   when  *'  we   three 
shoultl  meet  again."     indeed,  it  was 
not  until  the  whole   of  the  college 
caMilrv  had  dismounted  and  ejected 
a  safe  retreat  among  llie  crowd  from 
I  lie  furv  of  their  chafed  steeds,  that 
the  attention  of  the  audience  could 
be  directed  to  its  proj>er  object. 

Moriarty's  party  were  at  last,  as  I 
could  i)erccive,  collected  together  to- 
lerably well  in  the  front  of  the  pit, 
and  there  oocujued  the  two  foremost 
benches.  He  was,  of  course,  the  pre- 
siding spirit.  Ills  genius  had  but  to 
Jioint  out  what  was  to  be  done  and 
lone  it  would  assured Iv  be,  whether 
possible  or  not.  l'])on  this  occiision 
he  took  an  opi)ortunity  of  carrying 
out  an  idea  which  i  know,  when 
ruminating  on  theatrical    concerns, 


had  more  than  once  recurred  to  him. 
Hitherto  the  applause  of  the  audienec 
had  I>een   confined   to   the   greater 
stars,  as  it  is  every  where  else.    Now 
Moriarty  thought  that  the  philoao- 
phy  of  himian  nature  mi^ht  profit  by 
the  experiment   of  giving  a  warm 
reception  to  some  of  the  understrap- 
pers, whose  ambition  liitherto — and 
it  was  a  solid  one,  and  more  solid, 
perhaps,  than  many  other  grander 
ibrms  of  that  passion — ^wa»  limited  to 
the  dra>ving  a  few  shillings  weekly 
from  the  stage  treasury.      Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  the  wounded  Ser- 
jeant made  his  appearance  to  announce 
to  the  king  Macbeth's  triumph,  one 
enthusiastic  cheer  burst  from  the  col- 
lege party,  and  which,  out  of  pure 
symi>athy  or  love  of  noise,  was  sus- 
tained by  the  whole  house.     The 
effect  on  the  objects  of  this  demon- 
stration, and  who,  one  and  all,  could 
never,  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  vanity, 
have  anticipated  such  an  occurrence, 
was  curious  enough.    Astonishment 
wiis,   of  course,  Uie  first  sensation. 
The  king  utterly  forgot  his  dignity, 
and  the  fainting  soldier,  in  complete 
oblivion  of  his  sufferings,  stood  bolt 
u])right,  fairly  petrified.   But  another 
feeling  soon  came  in  its  place.    A 
spirit   of  jealousy,  the  more  vivid 
where  the  claims  for  pre-eminence 
were  equivocal,  burst  out  iu  every 
l)osom,  and  each  felt  a  sudden  con- 
sciousness of  some    hitherto   latent 
merit,  and  now  tardily  recognised  by 
the  world.    The  king,  who  might  be 
su])posed  hnpressed  with  a  due  sense 
of  his  kingly  dignity,  was  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  applause  by  a  very 
low   bow,   his  first  appearance  cer- 
tainly in  that  character ;  but  if  he 
was  the  first,  he  did  not  by  more  than 
one  moment  anticipate  the  Serjeant, 
and   who   attributed  the  whole  en- 
thusiasm to  his  own  picturesque  atti- 
tudes in  leaning  on  tlie  sword.    The 
A  ery  royal  guards  too,  that  class  of 
Kings  who   attend   on   all   sorts  of 
stage  dignitaries,  with  soiknl  buskins 
and  exliausted  trunk -breeches,  bear- 
ing dirty  banners  dangling  from  dirty 
))oles, — they,  too,  determined  to  clum 
a  share  of  the  applause,  and  the  whole 
body  of  peribrmers  went  to  it  like 
mandarins  in  a  tea-shoj), — an  exhibi- 
tion whereat  the  whole  audience  went 
into  fresh  convulsions.     When  order 
was  somewliat   restored,  the  drums 
umiouucing    Macbeth's    appearance 
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cd,  and  the  house  was  hushed 
tectation.  The  advanced  guard 
i  army,  mustering  fully  three 
&led  over  a  bridge  of  one  plank 
top  of  the  stage.  Immediately 
the  top  of  the  Highland  plume, 
le  knees  of  the  hero  himself,  as 
tdvanoed  from  behind  a  paste- 
rock,  were  caught  by  the  house, 

forthwith    the    whole    L 

disclosed.  Things  were  bad 
h  before,  in  all  conscience,  but 
remained  behind.  The  whole 
fle,  and  the  gallery  went  into 
Isions,  endeavoured  to  reduce 
lensations  by  kicking  wildly  at 
inels.  This  was  trying  enough 
nere  mortal.  On  that  bad  emi- 
—  it  was  but  a  twelve-inch 
— the  hero  of  the  night  paused 
knowled^  the  rapturous  ac- 
tions which  hailed  him,  bowing 
ully  and  low  over  the  battle- 

nntil  the  plumes  of  his  cap 
b  mingled  with  the  imaginary 
it  below,  and  then  recovered 
If  each  time  with  a  high  heroic 
There  was  no  standing  this,  as  I 
ited,  nor,  in  &ct,  did  he  stand 
in  recovering  from  one  of  his 
rous  conges^  he  was  so  carried 
by  the  feeling  of  the  moment 
le  totally  forgot  liis  precarious 
B^,  and,  ominously  enough,  down 
ed  the  future  usurper,  tearing 
;h  rocks  and  precipices  of  paste- 
,  and  dispersing  in  dismay  dark 
es  of  scene-shifters  in  paper 
uid  sadly  dilapidated  sliirts. 
awkward    dehuL,    however   it 

have  shaken  the  nerves  of  a 
on  hero,  in  no  way  disconcerted 
lend  L- — ^  who  forthwith  ga- 
l  himself  out  of  the  ruins  he 
lade,  outstripped  the  advanced 
s,  whose  orders  were  to  come 
the  side-scenes,  by  advancing 
ly  forward,  and  was  once  more 
a  by  a  vociferous  cheer,  Jack 
g  it  by  standing  on  the  front 
• 

tten,  however,  after  this  pro- 
l  with  as  much  solemnity  as 
well  be  expected,  and  wliicli 
ited  to  a  general  titter  on  the 
of  the  audience,  and  a  ver}- 
.  eravitv  on  that  of  the  actors, 
.  himself  always  excepted,  who 
amcd  a  severe  dignity,  as  was 
piroper.  Nor  was  there  any 
erable  deviation  from  this,  until 
^  point  made  by  Macbeth  ex- 


cited the  audience  once  more.  It  was 
just  at  that  part  of  the  performance 
when,  on  Macbeth  recovering  from 
his  first  ecstasy  of  fear,  and  pledging 
his  guests  in  a  goblet  of  wine,  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  makes  his  second 
appearance  upon  the  stool  at  the 
side-scene.  Macbeth  was  so  wound 
up  by  the  terrific  vision  before  him, 
and  L so  elevated  by  the  un- 
ceasing acclamations  which  had  at- 
tended his  career,  that  at  the  vei^ 
instant  the  impudent  spectre  met  his 
eye,  a  brilliant  image  penetrated  his 
brain,  and  by  way  of  expressing  the 
insane  agony  of  terror,  he  dashed  the 
heavy  suver  goblet  at  Banquo's  nose, 
whicn,  moreover,  was  one  of  goodly 
magnitude.  The  supernatural  visitant 
had  hitherto  boldly  confronted  his 
earthly  enemy,  but  not  being  prc- 

{)ared  for  such  a  favour,  and  which 
le  acknowledged  by  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  injured 
member,  he  sat  for  a  moment  gaz- 
ing on  Macbeth,  and  now  feeling 
in  turn  the  terror  which  he  came  to 
inspire,  the  ghost  subsided  wholly  into 
the  man,  and  darted  oifthe  stool  just  as 
any  one  else  would  have  done.  Did  I 

say  that  L 's  first  appearance  had 

thrown  the  house  into  a  state  of  ex- 
citement which  could  not  be  sur- 
passed ?  If  I  did  say  so,  I  was  truly 
premature.  The  scene  which  ensued 
now  defies  description.  Tit,  boxes,  gal- 
lery, came  down  in  one  crash.  Jack 
Moriarty  and  his  tram  sent  in  among 
the  fiddlers'  legs  the  whole  front  of 
the  orchestra,  as  a  slight  token  of 
their  enjoyment.  Let  not  the  reader, 
however,  expect  any  connected  or 
cool  detail  of  the  sensation  of  amuse- 
ment which  thrilled  the  whole  house, 
from  the  present  writer,  just  as  if  lie 
did  not  share  in  the  high  state  of  ex- 
citement, and  hud  not  a  panel  of  his 
own  to  kick  out.  Emore  !  Encore  ! 
burst  from  every  quarter —  the  col- 
lege party  heading  the  cry, — a  sound 
which  must  have  shaken  every  bone 
in  the  poor  ghost's  body.  A  jKirfuct 
interruption  of  the  proceedings  took 

place,  and  the  curtain  fell  upon  L , 

who  was  still  gazing  upon  vacancy 
with  an  aspect  of  horror  totally  un- 
afi'ectcd  by  the  disturbance  which  his 
new  point  had  created.  At  length 
the  manager  made  his  aj)pcarance, 
his  face  simpering  with  a  genuine 
smile, — a  pleasant  thing  to  see,  con- 
sidering the  rarity  of  such  a  circum- 
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stance  ill  a  life  which  is  supposed  to 
present  rather  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
existence  in  a  certain  nameless  place. 
"  I^adies  and  gentlemen"  (a  roar) — 
*'  Ladies  and  gentlemen "  (continued 
uproar) — was  he  at  last  heard  to  say, 
by  dint  of  elevating  his  voice  to  the 
pitch  of  a  boatswain^s  whistle — "  may 
1  ask  what  is  your  pleasure  ?" 

"  To  hit  him  again !"  was  the  re- 
sponse, in  a  tone  of  thimder,  which 
every  voice  in  the  house  contributed 
to  swell. 

"  The  new  point,"  I  could  hear 
Moriarty's  voice  exclaim  amid  the 
confusion, — "  the  new  hit,  Mr.  Ma- 
nager !" 

llere  the  manager  burst  out  into 
such  a  laugh  as  was  never  heard  on 
any  stage,  before  or  since.  "  Why, 
really,  gentlemen ^*' 

'^  flit  him  a^ain !  we  want  nothing 
more ;"  and  the  whole  house  again 
pressed  the  request. 

*'  If  any  gentleman,"  said  the  ma- 
nager, "will  explain  what  are  the 
real  wishes  of  the  house,  I  will  be 
most  happy  to  attend  to  them,  if  in 
my  power." 

Here  Jack's  party  called  out  his 
name  as  spokesman ;  and  the  gallery, 
having  caught  the  idea,  seconded  the 
nomination  with  a  vociferous  hearti- 
ness. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear 
Mr.  Jack,"  said  the  manager,  using 
as  respectful  a  mode  of  nomenclature 
as  was  really  in  his  power ;  as  none 
of  us  had  used  any  other  but  my 
good  i¥iend*s  Christian  name. 

"  JSlr.  Jack — Mr.  Jack !"  resound- 
ed through  the  building;  and,  in 
obedience  to  so  unanimous  a  call,  Mr. 
Jack,  supt)orting  himself  by  placing 
one  foot  on  the  edge  of  the  orches- 
tra, and  the  other  a  little  more  ele- 
vated on  the  head-fiddler's  shoulder, 
and  which  tended  rather  to  impair 
the  eifect  of  that  gentleman's  dignity, 
he  thus  began,  adopting  the  usual 
form  of  all  public  addresses,  and  as- 
suming a  bland  expression  of  face, 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  IMr.  IManager, 
you  head -fiddler  below  me,  and  fid- 
dlers all,  when  I  look  around  me, 
and  see  myself  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  so  much  of  the 
solid  worth,  wealth,  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  metropolis"  (a  burst  of 
grateful  applause  from  all  the  solid 
worth,  wealth,  and  respectability 
of  the  metropolis  which  were  in  his 


immediate  neighbourhood);  '^wheo 
I  elevate  my  eyes  to  the  beauty  and 
fashion  which  bum  so  briUiuitiy  ia 
the  boxes"  (This  had  a  fpfA  ef- 
fect, dl\  the  ladies  reeognim'ng  at 
once  the  justice  of  the  observatioo, 
among  them  several  hideous  old  wo- 
men) ;  "  when  I  proceed  still  higher 
in  my  perusfd,  and  discern  that  por^ 
tion  of  society  which  adorns  the  gpl- 
leries,  and  whom  I  must  be  allowed 
to  reco^ise  as  brother  vagabonds** 
("  Troth  we're  that,  Misther  Jack^- 
what  a  power  of  words  he  hu, 
and  the  hoi^hth  of  fine  ones,  tooP); 
*'  a  flood  of  sensations  is  suddenly 

Slanted  in  my  boscHU,**  coDtiniied 
ack,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  bresst; 
then  stooping  down  as  if  about  to 
reach  an  ima^^inary  chair,  and  start- 
ing up  immediately  as  though  he  hsd 
encountered  a  whole  seatfm  of  very 
substantial  pins;  that  beinff  a  hr 
vourite  piece  of  action  wiw  your 
Irish  speaker  when  indicating  strong 
feeling, — ^'  and  am  forced  to  say  with 
the  Greek  poet"  (*^  Jack  quoting 
Greek!  Oh,  wiU  nobody  hold  me  I") 
*^  in  those  beautiful  lines, — 

rtrttroif  rvrrus, rtncru ;  ru*TiTM,nnneTtr99\ 
rwrrofiif,  Ttnrrtrt,  rmtTMHru" 

The  reader  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  taste  that  pervades  all 
classes  in  Lreland  for  learning,  or,  at 
least,  the  show  of  learning,  ynll  not 
readily  credit  the  effect  which  a  piece 
of  Greek  or  Latin  has  on  a  mixed 
auditory  there.  Mr.  0*Connell,  who 
never  ventures  on  a  quotation  in  the 
Uouse  of  Commons,  has  a  few  stock 
lines,  it  is  well  known,  firom  Vixgil 
or  Ilorace,  wath  which  he  electrifies 
all  the  coal-porters  in  the  Dublin 
Corn  Exchange.  Accordingly,  my 
friend  Jack's  experiment,  and  which, 
I  must  confess,  rather  astonished  me, 
exhausting,  as  1  was  sure  it  did,  hii 
whole  treasury  of  Greek,  succeeded 
in  no  common  degree.  There  was 
not  a  shopkeeper  in  the  pit  but  went 
into  a  fit  or  classical  enthusiasni, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  good 
wife  by  his  side,  who  wished  that  her 
husband  should  not  appear  to  know 
less  Greek  than  other  peopjle.  The 
ladies  in  the  boxes  adopting  their 
iLsual  practice,  when  puzzled  by  any 
thing  which  none  of  them  can  solve, 
looked  into  each  other's  faces,  min- 
gling head-dresses  and  feathers.  The 
Greek  words  had  decidedly  an  effeat 
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on  them  too,  more  especially  as  Jack 
was  decidedly  a  very  handsome  fel- 
low,— a  circumstance  I  forgot  to  re- 
fer to  before.  Indeed,  however,  his 
prepossessing  countenance — not  that 
Be  cared  a  fig  about  the  matter — was 
rather  marred  in  its  general  effect  by 
a  constant  practice,  when  enjoying  a 
good  thinff,  of  closing  one  side  of  his 
mouth,  and  from  an  orifice  gradually 
widening  imtil  it  reached  uie  other, 
jerking  out  small  ^sts  of  laughter, 
as  through  a  miniature  horizontal 
horse-collar.  But,  perhaps,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  gallery  surpassed  that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  house.  Amid 
the  uproar,  I  could  catch  from  my 
elevated  position  many  of  their  re- 
marks. 

'^  An'  sure  I  tould  you  he  was  one 
of  the  young  college  gintlemen.  He 
must  be  the  makings  of  a  clargy ;  for 
isn't  he  the  divil  himsilf  at  the  lang- 
widffes  already." 

"To be  sure  he  is !"  explained  one 
of  the  old  collie  attendants,  whose 
voice  I  recognised;  "and  what  else 
but  a  great  scholar  ?  Sure,  wasn't  he 
and  Mr.  Docthur  Jacky  Burett,  Esq., 
all  day  a  puzzlin'  of  each  other,  and 
vrasn't  it  given  up  that  Misthur  Jack 
had  the  last  word  ?  An'  where's  the 
use  of  talkin'  more  about  it.  Thruc 
for  you,  aflhur  that  there  is  no  use 
in  talkm.' " 

"  Our  object,  Mr.  Manager,"  re- 
sumed Jack,  "  is  to  request  that  the 
audience  be  once  more  indulged  with 
the  decidedly  new  point  which  has 
just  been  made  on  the  stage,  and 
which  of  itself  proclaims  genius  of 
the  first  order." 

"  Why,  really,  sir,  I  should  be 
most  happy  to  comply  with  your 
wishes.  1  am  sure  that  the  princi- 
pal character  would  do  any  thing  to 
gratify  you,"  he  continued,  with  as 
much  gravity  of  countenance  as  was 
physically  possible ;  "  but  you  must 
consider  that  the  other  gentleman 
flustains  a  very  trying  character  in 
this   new   combination    of  circum- 


stances.   I  shall  make  inquiry,  how- 
ever," said  he,  anxious  to  gain  time.  * 

"  Ha !"  said  Jack,  as  he  watched 
the  conference  carrying  on  by  the 
manager,  with  his  back  to  the  au- 
dience, and  his  head  thrust  in  at  the 
side  of  the  green  curtain, — "  Hal" 
said  Jack,  assuming  a  most  knowing 
look,  and  getting  quite  Irish  in  his 
oratory,  "  there  vrill  be  a  difficulty ; 
I  smell  a  rat — I  see  it  brewing  a 
storm,"  pressing  his  forefinger  and 
thumb  expressively  together ;  "but 
will  I  nip  it  in  the  bud?" 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  manager, 
returning,  "  the  gentleman  who  has 
enacted  Banquo  nas  just  left  the 
house  for  a  surgeon's,  and  I  must 
therefore  throw  myself  on  your  in- 
dulgence." 

"  Oh  I  that  indeed  !"  said  Jack. 
"  Suppose  then,"  continued  he,  lean- 
ing over  the  orchestra  with  an  in- 
sinuating air,  "  that  the  great  tra- 
gedian snould  oblige  the  house  with 
a  song,  '  Scots  wha  hae !'  with  a 
horseman's  sword,  if  not  too  much 
trouble." 

Here  the  whole  house  burst  into 
one  chorus  of  "  Song — song!  Song 
and  sword !"  and  before  the  manager 
could  well  turn  round,  he  was  met 
by  the  terrific  apparition  of  Macbeth 
bursting  from  the  side  of  the  green 
curtain,  and  waving  a  broadsword  of 
tremendous  dimensions,fully  prepared 
to  give  his  idea —  and  a  peculiar  one 
it  was — of  the  words  and  air  of  the 
celebrated  Scottish  war-song.  But 
as  I  was  literally  sick  and  sore  with 
laughing,  I  was  at  this  moment  forced 
to  leave  the  house, — a  sensation  which 
pervaded  all  our  party  for  days  after ; 
— and  which  Biddy  Smout,  illustrat- 
ing the  exhausted  state  of  her  mas- 
ter the  next  morning,  when  holding  a 
solemn  conference  with  "  ould  MoUy 
Fitsummons"  on  the  stairs,  could 
only  compare  with  that  of  "  a 
ha'porth  of  soap  afther  a  day's  hard 
washin'." 
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NOTES  OF  A  TOUR  IN  FLANDEKS. 


One  invariable  effect  of  a  visit  to 
almost  any  country  under  tbe  sun, 
on  the  iniiid  of  a  sensible  English- 
man, is  a  more  vivid  and  thankful 
appreciation  of  his  own  country, 
church,  and  constitution.  Notwitn- 
standing  its  November  fogs,  this 
same  England  is  a  noble  land;  in 
spite  of  open  foes  and  false  friends, 
the  church,  as  purified  by  Cranmer, 
Kidlcy,  and  Latimer,  is  a  noble 
exponent  of  a  noble  faith,  and  well 
fitted  to  be  a  yet  more  majestic 
benefactress  to  the  people;  and 
where,  but  in  the  realms  of  Victoria, 
are  there  so  many  privileges,  so 
much  freedom,  so  many  evidences  of 
deference  to  rank  with  independence 
and  manliness  of  character 't  There 
is  much  in  the  Netherlands  full  of 
interest,  but  that  interest  is  of  a 
melancholy  tm^e.  The  halo  of 
departed  glory  hngers  on  its  Gothic 
structures;  and  its  fine  buildings, 
turned  to  the  most  menial  uses,  lead 
every  one  to  conceive  what  some 
of  its  towns  and  cities  once  were, 
and  to  mourn  over  what  they  now 
arc.  But  let  us  glance  at  a  few 
of  its  points  of  interest,  pursuing  the 
beaten  route,  and  touching  on  those 
circumstances  which  strike  the  mind 
of  a  stranger  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Ostend  is  a  watering  place  of  some 
celebrity — the  only  pure  water  in  it 
is  in  the  ocean.  Leopold  pays  it 
a  visit  occasionally,  and  attends  the 
Protestant  chapel  on  Sunday.  On 
his  entering  at  the  hour  of  service 
the  other  day,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion clearly  forgot  the  text  of  St. 
.lames,  "If  there  come  into  your 
assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in 
jjoodly  apparel,"  &c.  for  all  rose  up 
in  deference  to  his  majesty. 

The  promenade  on  the  embank- 
ments along  the  wall  is  the  pleasant- 
cst  part  of  Ostend.  Tlie  French — 
or,  rather,  liclgic  French  —  in  this 
l)lacc  are,  in  all  their  habits,  ex- 
tremely social.  In  one  corner 
may  be  seen  ten  or  fourteen  la- 
dies knitting  ornamental  work,  and 
conversing  on  all  subjects  past  and 
present;  in  another  comer  three 
or  four  moustached  Belgians  drink- 
ing Vemi  sHcre  or  rin  ordinaire^  amid 
their  common  contributions  to  an  as- 


cending doud  of  tobacco-smoke.  In  the 
sea  may  be  seen  demi-naked  bathen, 
male  and  female,  dancing  quadrilles. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  <H^<HriMti#i»l 
or  civic  architecture  of  Ostend  en- 
titled to  notice ;  the  Romish  wonfaip 
exists  in  all  its  frippery,  without  %af 
of  the  elegant  or  splendid  accompsm- 
ments  that  relieve  it  in  other  plsees; 
on  certain  days  in  August  sueoeeding 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  the  worship  is  peenliarly 
offensive  to  a  Protestant.  On  tlie 
left  side  of  the  church  as  you  enter, 
and  in  a  niche  facing  the  south,  is  s 
little  doll,  about  nme  inches  hig^ 
representing  the  Virgin,  'with  an 
infant,  intended  for  the  Savionr,  is 
her  left  hand.  On  the  day  after  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption,  uiere  were 
numbers  of  tallow-candies,  probably 
fifty  or  sixty,  burning  before  the 
image,  and  surrounded  chiefly  by 
aged  females,  muttering  prayers  and 
counting  beads.  Tlie  smoke  rising 
from  the  candles,  and  the  grease 
dropping  from  them  on  the  fkxu*, 
constituted  a  spectacle  any  thing  but 
prepossessing;  it  gave  the  church 
a  most  purgatorial  aspect  On 
the  pedestel  which  supported  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  were  many 
wax  models  of  eyes,  legs,  aims,  and 
heads,  being  the  votive  ofierings  of 
the  superstitious  people  for  real 
cures,  or  supposed  miraculous  eores, 
of  the  various  members  of  the  human 
body  thereby  duly  represented. 

We  were  glad  to  leave  Ostend 
and  to  find  ourselves  in  Bruges,  a 
city  once  celebrated  all  over  the 
world  for  its  riches  and  concourse 
of  merchants,  and  still  retaining  in 
its  architecture  the  remains  and  evi- 
dence of  vast  opulence ;  the  ends  of 
the  houses  are  towards  the  street, 
and  have  had  expended  on  the  stone- 
work alone  more  skill,  time,  labour, 
and  patience,  than  any  of  our  modem 
churches.  The  females  are,  many  of 
them,  still  pretty,  thus  preserving 
the  ancient  celebrity  of  the  city;  the 
Belgic  soldiers  are  the  shabbiest 
corps  in  ap])earance  one  can  see ;  a 
whole  army  of  these  men  would  run 
before  the  charge  of  one  British 
regiment. 

The  shopkeepers  generally  speak 
French,  the  lower  orders  uoiversally 
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Flemish.  The  two  finest  churches 
are  those  of  Oumter  Vrouwy  i.  e.  our 
Lady,  and  St,  Sauoeur.  The  jiiint- 
ings  arc  of  no  great  value ;  m  the 
former  is  an  altar-piece  highly  ap* 
predated.  It  is  a  statue  of  the 
V  irgin  and  Child  by  Michael  Angelo. 
The  marble  is  thrown  up  into  ex- 
quisite drapery,  the  indentations  of 
tne  fingers  of  the  child  on  the  dress 
of  the  motlicr  is  perfect.  It  is  said 
that  Horace  Walpole  offered  nearly 
3000/.  for  it.  The  chapel,  called 
La  CkapeUe  du  Saiig  de  Dieu,  from  its 
■opposed  posb'cssion  of  several  drops 
of  tne  Saviour's  blood,— one  of  those 
lying  wonders  in  which  Ik^lgic  Popery 
abounds, — ^is  worthy  of  a  visit,  not 
for  the  sake  of  its  miraculous  as- 
Bomption,  or  precious  relic,  but  from 
the  great  antiquity  of  its  cr^'pt.  Its 
old  and  massive  Saxon  pillars  indi- 
cate a  great  age — some  say  it  is  at  least 
nine  centuries  old.  Lcs  llalles  and 
the  Hotel  de  Villc  are  very  beauti- 
f\il.  The  magnificent  tower  of  the 
former  is  extremely  ]ucturcsque  by 
moonlight.  The  common  account 
of  Bn^s  is  that  it  looks  like  the 
remains  of  departed  greatness ;  it  is 
80  no  doubt,  but  to  one  of  a  more 
ideal  taste  and  temperament,  it  wears 
a  soflt  and  quiet  aspect — a  position 
of  repose  and  self-possession  which 
renders  it  extremely  attractive.  It  was 
evidently  some  such  impression  as  this 
that  fell  upon  the  genius  of  Southey, 
and  embodied  itself  in  the  following 
apostrophe : — 

••  ¥«\t  city,  worthy  of  her  ancient  fame, 

The  season  of  her  splendour  is  gone  by, 

Yet  every  where  its  monuments  remHin, 

Temples,  which  rear  their  stately  heads 

on  high, 
Canals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain, 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  wiili  many  a 

court  and  hall, 
Spacious  and   undefaced  —  but  auciunl 

aU." 

The  quiet  retirement  of  Bruges 
has  been  so  much  appreciated,  that 
many  Knglish  families  have  selecteil 
it  fbr  lon^  residences,  in  preicrence  to 
other  cities  in  the  Low  Country, 
where  living  is  equally  cheap. 

The  same  ^ross  8ut>erstition  that 
strikes  80  forcibly  the  English  visitor 
at  Ostend  appears  at  Bruges;  only 
embosomed  m  richer  and  more 
fforgeous  ceremonial.  In  most  of 
uie^  Behno  churches  are  the  wax 
votive  oiKDiigi ;  those  in  Bruges  are 


certainly  neater  in  shape,  whether 
the  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bruges  are  better  shai>ed,  and  there- 
fore better  models,  or  whether  it  be 
the  higher  artistic  genius  of  the 
people,  we  cannot  say.  A\'e  counted 
about  140  wax  legs  and  arms  on  the 
IXKlestal  of  one  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
and  there  was  not  a  bad  shape  in 
the  whole  batch.  In  one  point 
all  l^gium  is  alike.  In  almost 
every  church  there  is  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  of  jwrcelain  or  wood 
generally,  and  from  three  to  six 
feet  in  height,  dressed  in  the  most 
fashionable  style.  One  of  these 
in  Bruges  had  on  a  gown  of 
salmon-coloured  satin,  a  petticoat 
trimmed  with  Brussels  laoe,  and  was 
altogether  an  admirably  dressed  doll, 
suitable  for  papa  to  present  to  his 
daughter  of  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age.  This  is  the  taste  of  the  thing, 
but  the  principle  and  practice  aire 
alike  sad.  The  fact  is,  the  esta- 
blished, and  all  but  universal,  religion 
in  Belgium  is  not  the  Christian  but 
the  Alarian.  !Mary  is  the  chief 
object  of  worship — the  great  centre 
of  their  hopes,  and  the  burden  of 
the  sermons  and  exhortations  of 
their  priests.  Especial  ly  is  the  V irgin 
an  obiect  of  admiration  and  worship 
with  her  own  sex.  The  landlord  of 
one  of  the  hotels  told  me  that  it  was 
as  great  an  otieiice,  in  the  estimate 
of  a  Flemish  lady,  to  say  a  word  in 
disiMtragement  of  Marian  idolatry 
as  to  deny  the  essential  deity  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Notwithstanding  their 
great  devotion  to  the  Papal  Diana, 
her  images  are  very  ugly,  and  the 
candles  Uiey  bum  incessantly  before 
her  are  not  wax,  but  the  worst  kind 
of  tallow.  Some  of  the  paintuigs  by 
illustrious  masters,  found  in  almost 
every  cathedral  church  in  Belgium, 
wliich  a  mere  man  of  taste  might 
think  almost  worthy  of  devotion,  are 
passed  by,  and  the  laced  and  satined 
dolls  arc  devoutly  adored.  The  two 
chief  churches  in  Bruges,  as  we 
have  said,  are  those  of  Oiiser  Vrouw, 
as  the  Flemish  call  it,  or  ^'otre 
Dame,  and  St.  Sauveur,  In  both 
there  are  pictures  of  some  import- 
ance. We  have  mentioned  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  and  child,  sup])Osed  to 
be  by  ^lichael  Angelo.  The  marble 
seems  to  live.  Whoever  may  have 
executed  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  its  merit. 
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After  Bruges  we  visited  Ghent,  a 
city  no  less  celebrated  for  its  de- 
parted greatness,  and  still  remark- 
ably picturesque  and  beautiful.  The 
gables  of  the  houses  front  the 
street,  as  in  all  the  old  Flemish 
towns,  and  some  of  them  are 
adorned  with  the  most  elaborate 
relievos.  It  pains  one,  however, 
to  find  beautiful  chapels  converted 
sometimes  into  warehouses,  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship  partly  concealed 
by  the  sign-board  of  a  "Brood- 
backer  !"  Ghent  is  not  so  deserted 
either  in  aspect  or  in  fact  as  Bruges. 
There  are  long  chimneys  in  abiin- 
dance,  and  there  may  be  seen  sailing 
up  its  spacious  canals  vessels  of  200 
tons  burden.  The  most  interesting 
object  in  Ghent  is  unquestionably 
the  Cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Bavon. 
Its  interior  decorations  arc  uncom- 
monly splendid .  It  is  lined  through- 
out with  black  marble,  and  contains 
ancient  pictures,  and,  we  ma^  add, 
modern  statues  of  vast  merit.  It 
has  the  invariable  characteristic  of 
Belgian  churches,  viz.  the  mixture 
of  Gothic  and  Greek  architecture. 
In  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Malines,  the 
altars  and  choirs  of  the  Gothic 
churches  are  fitted  up  with  Greek 
architecture.  Among  many  pic- 
tures of  distinguished  celebrity  is 
the  well-known  masterpiece  of  the 
brothers,  Hubert  and  John  Van 
Eyck,  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Spot- 
less Lamb."  The  adoring  groups  of 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  bishops, 
virgins,  are  finished  with  the  delicacy 
and  perfection  of  miniatures ;  the 
distant  towers  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, as  delineated  in  the  Apocalyptic 
Vision ;  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  all, 
receiving  the  tribute  of  glory,  riches, 
honour,  and  blessing,  present  al- 
together a  wonderful  scene :  the 
colouring  is  fresh  and  beautiful,  as 
if  only  four  years,  instead  of  four 
centuries,  were  its  age. 

In  this  cathedral,  also,  is  a  master- 
piece by  Rubens ;  the  subject  is  St. 
Bavon  renouncing  the  military  for 
the  sacred  profession.  This  picture 
is  very  much  admired  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Besides  these 
there  are  some  works  by  Francis 
and  Peter  Porbus,  Vander  Heuvel, 
and  Grayer. 

Next  to  St.  Bavon  the  Beginnage 
is  usually  visited.  It  is  almost  uieom^ 
nunnery  that  has  survived  the  yician<- 


tudcsof  Belgichistory  and  experience. 
We  selected  the  time  of  vespers  for  a 
visit.  "We  planted  ourselves  at  the  door 
of  the  chapel  as  the  vesper-bell  was 
tolling,  and  watched  the  countenances 
of  eaeh  of  the  sisterhood  as  they 
entered.  All  were  very  uely,  or,  to 
use  a  more  gentle  epitnct,  very 
plain;  and  most  were  very  old. 
During  vespers  many  counted  their 
beads,  many  took  snuff  in  consider- 
able doses,  and  a  few  stretched  out 
their  arms  in  penitential  acts,  and 
instead  of  seemg  what  young  and 
gloomy  ladies  sign  and  sentimentalise 
over,  as  rich  in  poetry  and  replete 
with  the  picturesque,  we  must  con- 
fess we  never  beheld  a  more  prosaic 
assemblage.  The  only  respect  in 
which  the  nuns  differed  from  other 
old  maids  was  that  instead  of  beii^ 
scarecrow  and  sinevry,  they  were  all 
fat,  and  gave  obvious  evidence  that 
if  they  denied  themselves,  or,  rather, 
as  we  should  say,  if  others  denkd  them 
in  some  things,  they  made  up  for 
defect  in  one  way  by  abundance  in 
another.  The  music  was  miserable, 
and  the  few  sisters  that  composed 
the  choir  gave  evidence  of  their  age 
by  their  thin  and  wiry  soprano. 
There  is  nothing  romantic  or  poetic 
in  a  convent  or  nunnery;  and  on 
reflecting  that  in  Ghent  there  may 
be  a  hundred  young  bachelors 
ministering  at  the  altars,  ready  to 
confess  and  absolve  each  other,  we 
suspect  there  is  much  in  coiiTeiits 
very  prosaic  indeed. 

The  next  spot  that  occupied  oar 
attention  has  recentiy  risen  to  a 
place  of  great  importance,  from  its 
being  the  centre  of  all  the  raflwaya 
in  Belgium.  !Malines,  or  Medihn, 
is  the  seat  of  the  primate  of  Belgimn ; 
it  is  a  small  and  dirty  town,  be- 
ginning to  throw  forth  some  symp- 
toms of  splendour  andbeau^towaxd 
the  railway.  The  only  object  at  all 
worthy  of  a  notice  is  its  Catbedral 
dedicated  to  St.  Rumbold.  The 
intended  height  of  its  sdlitaiy  tower 
at  the  west  end  was  600  fbet, 
it  has  been  carried  up  to  348.  Its 
exquisite  Gothic  traoeiy,  and  its 
stupendous  proportions,  render  it 
an  object  of  universal  admintion. 
Nor  will  the  visitor  be  di«^ 
pointed  with  the  interior :  on  each 
of  the  pillars  of  the  nave  are  stone 
figures  or  statoes,  reproacnting 
apoendes  and  aaintii  oS  pemct  i^m- 
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metiy  and  proportionB.  The  great- 
est attraction,  however,  is  in  the 
north  transept — the  "  Crucifixion," 
by  Yandvk.  This  is  perfect  in  con- 
ception, keeping,  colouring,  and  in 
the  disposition  of  every  part,  not- 
withstanding some  depreciatory  re- 
marks of  Sir  Joshua  amid  custin- 
ffoished  praise  which  Mr.  Murray 
Has  plac^  in  his  invaluable  Hand" 
hock : — 

"This,  perhapa/'  says  Sir  Joabua 
Heynolds,  "is  the  most  capital  of  all 
Vandjk's  works,  in  respect  to  the  variety 
and  extensiveness  of  the  design,  and  the 
jodicious  disposition  of  the  whole.  In 
the  efforts  which  the  thieves  make  to 
disengage  themselves  from  the  cross, 
be  has  successfully  encountered  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  art,  and  tlie  expression  of 
grief  and  resignation  in  the  Virgin  is 
admirable.  This  picture,  on  the  whole, 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first 
pictures  in  the  world ;  and  gives  the 
bigbeet  idea  of  Vandyk's  powers ;  it 
•hews  that  he  had  truly  a  genius  for 
historical  painting,  if  it  had  not  been 
taken  off  by  portraits.  The  colouring 
of  this  picture  is  certainly  not  of  the 
brightest  kind,  but  it  seems  as  well  to 
correspond  with  the  subject  as  if  it  had 
bad  the  freshness  of  Rubens.  St.  John 
IS  a  mean  character — the  only  weak  part 
in  the  picture — unless  we  add  auotlier 
circumstance,  though  but  a  minute  one  ; 
the  hair  of  the  Magdalene  at  the  foot  of 
Christ  is  too  silky,  and,  indeed,  looks 
more  like  silk  drapery  than  hair." 

Such  is  the  criticism  of  a  master. 
Age,  we  think,  has  mellowed  and 
shaded  the  colouring  of  the  Mag- 
dalene's hair,  for  its  silkiness  is  gone. 
In  the  service  of  the  cathedral,  the 
same  puerile  and  drivelling  super- 
stition reigns ;  the  moncy-bSx  passes 
round  at  every  mass,  and  ^^  no  penny, 
no  pater-noster,"  is  the  essence  of  that 
miserable  system  which  assumes  the 
name  of  Christ. 

Malines,  also,  is  a  celebrated  manu- 
factory of  Popish  priests: — it  is,  in 
fact,  the  Maynooth  of  Belgium. 
These  pillars  of  the  Papal  despotism 
are  visible  in  every  street,  station, 
and  diligence-ofHce,  accoutred  in  their 
distinctive  and  rather  pleasing  ap- 
parel. Their  countenances  arc,  with 
few  exceptions,  coarse,  sensual,  and 
vulgar.  We  have  seen  some  hundred 
prints  in  Bel^um,  and  conversed 
with  several,  invariably  in  Latin, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who 
vMed  th«  most  el^nt  and  classic 


idioms,  and  thereby  received  a  re- 
flected and  ennobling  influence,  they 
are  mostly  illiterate,  bigoted,  and  stu- 
pid. In  fact,  such  is  the  degraded  cha- 
racter of  the  order,  that  scarcely  ever 
does  a  gentleman  become  a  priest. 
The  most  superstitious  of  the  IJelgic 
population  invariably  speak  of  their 
priests  as  men  whose  presence  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  ever- 
lasting salvation,  but  repulsive  to 
their  taste,  and  to  be  dreaded  on 
account  of  their  official  power,  rather 
than  to  be  desired  from  their  personal 
character. 

Judging,  also,  from  some  of  the 
directions  issued  by  the  bishops  to 
the  priesthood  in  their  respective 
diocesses,  we  feel  persuaded  that  their 
superiors,  conscious  of  the  looseness  of 
their  conduct,  feel  it  necessary  to  lay 
restriction  upon  their  intercourse  with 
society  round  about  them.  It  certainly 
seems  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Papal 
priesthood,  throughout  the  world, 
seem  to  sink  in  all  that  elevates, 
ennobles,  and  adorns  the  Christian 
character.  In  fact,  a  blight  falls  on 
priest  and  people,  dense  in  propor- 
tion to  their  reception  of  the  canons 
and  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

It  may  be  useful  and  illustrative  of 
the  Papal  priesthood  if  we  present  a 
few  extracts  from  the  questions  ad- 
dressed by  the  archbishop  to  the 
clergy:— 

"  An  familiaritatem  cum  sexu  et 
omnem  levitatem  ut  pestem  mortiferam 
abhorres?  An  contra  synodorum  sta- 
tutaetrepetitas  superiorum  ordinationes, 
non  babes  ancillam  juniorem,  cultu  ele- 
gantiorem  et  garrulam  et  dominatricem  ? 
An  non  es  familiarior  cum  ancilla  et  cum 
iWk  domi  menss  assides,  vel  ad  convivia, 
dedicationes  aut  nundinas  vadis  t  An 
ita  agis  cum  sorore,  nepote,  ancilla  ut 
nunquam  oriatur  nimia  facilitus." 

The  suspicions  of  these  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  are  proved  by  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  be  neither  irrelevant  nor 
unfounded. 

Antwerp,  once  the  bourse  of 
Europe,  in  whose  harbours  were 
wont  to  repose  nearly  3000  ships 
at  one  time,  and  through  whose  gates 
entered  daily  about  500  wagons,  and 
in  whose  exchange  5000  merchants 
from  all  nations  met  daily  to  trans- 
act business,  still  possesses  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  prosperity.  The 
Papal  spirit  of  proscription  and  grasps 
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ing  which  raised  its  Cathedral  de- 
Rtroyed  its  exchange  and  emptied 
its  docks  and  quays.  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam  have  together  absorbed 
the  greater  portion  of  its  traffic. 
AMiile  its  merchants,  however,  have 
left  so  little  vestige  of  their  presence, 
its  artists  have  bequeathed  memoriali 
of  their  genius  more  lasting.  The 
name  of  liul)ens  is  enbosomcd  in  that 
of  Antwerp.  The  nine  kings  that 
met  in  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  at 
a  chapter  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  are 
forgotten;  Alva  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  are  either  forgotten  or  exe- 
crated; the  brave  Chasse  Ix^ns  to 
fade  from  the  tablets  of  memory ;  but 
liubens  is  as  vivid  in  Antwerp  as  if 
he  were  still  living — its  streets,  its 
churches,  its  pillars,  refer  to  Rubens. 
So  Ivubenised  is  Antwerp,  that  too 
often  other  masters,  no  less  mighty 
in  their  respective  walks,  are  over- 
looked,—  Teniers,  Quentin  Matsys, 
Jordacns,  and,  above  all,  Vandyk, 
were  all  natives  of  Antwerp.  In  the 
cathedral  of  Onscr  Vronw^  or  Notre 
Dame,  is  Rul)ens*  chef  frrpuvre,  the 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross."  No 
spectator  can  look  at  it  for  two 
hours,  as  we  did,  without  admiration. 
liCt  us  give,  not  our  criticism  how- 
ever, but  that  of  one  able  to  ap- 
preciate : — 

"  This  picture,"  says  Sir  Joshua,  *'  of 
all  tho  works  of  lluhens,  is  that  which 
has  tlio  most  rojmtntion.  I  had,  conse- 
quently, conceived  the  highest  idea  ot* 
its  excellence,  and,  knowing  one  point, 
I  had  formed  in  my  imagination  what 
such  a  composition  would  produce  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  painter.  I  confess 
I  was  disappointed.  However,  this  dis- 
ap[>ointment  did  not  proceed  from  any 
deficiency  in  the  picture  itself;  had  it 
been  in  the  original  state  in  which 
Kuhcns  left  it,  it  must  have  appeared 
very  diflerent ;  but  it  is  mortifying  to 
BOP  to  what  degfree  it  has  suffered  by 
cleaning  and  mending.  The  greatest 
jM'culiarity  of  this  composition  is  tho 
contrivance  of  tl)o  white  slujot  on  which 
th(,»  l)0(ly  of  Josus  lies  ;  this  circum- 
Ktanco  was,  pro])ably,  what  inductnl 
Kuhens  to  adopt  tho  composition  of  the 
Italian  print  from  which  he  is  said  to 
have  borrow((d  it.  Ho  woll  know  what 
effect  white  linon  opposed  to  flosh  must 
liave,  with  his  powers  of  colouring. 
None  but  great  colorists  can  venture 
to  piiint  pure  white  linen  near  Hesh  ;  but 
such  know  tho  advantage  of  it.  The 
('hrist  J  consider  one  of  tlio  finest  figures 
that  ever  was  invented.     It  is  most  cor* 


rectly  drawn,  ami,  I  •ppmhaod,  fa  m 
attitude  of  the  utmost  oifficoltf  to  exh 
cute.  The  hmaginr  of  tbo  heed  on  kit 
shoulder,  and  tlra  falling  of  the  bodj  oo 
one  side,  gives  it  such  on  appearaooe  of 
the  heaviness  of  death  that  nothing  can 
exceed  it.** 

Since  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldfl  left 
this  celebrated  work  of  art,  the 
varnish  has  been  deaned  off,  and 
the  original  elements  of  the  pro- 
duction appear  more  clearly. 

The  Cihurch  of  St  Jacques,  at 
Antwerp,  is  perfect.^  The  cvred 
wood  is  truly  exquisite ;  the  ekbo* 
rate  marble  deooratiQna,  and  the  Antf 
ensemble  of  this  wonderfkil  edifloe,  h 
vrorthy  of  a  week*s  earnest  sfcodf. 
In  one  of  the  transepts  is  a  "Rssifng 
of  the  Cross,''  in  alto  reUevts  hy  Ycr^ 
voorst,  of  wonderful  perfeetum.  It 
is  cut  out  of  one  solid  stone.  In  tUi 
church  repose  the  ashes  of  Rubens» 
and  over  the  altar  is  a  "  Holy  TvBStf 
by  the  same  artist  In  all  ttoe 
churches  are  exquisite  pulpitis  re- 
presenting, in  carved  oak,  great  Scrip- 
tural facts — most  of  thiun  by  ye^ 
bruggen. 

In  the  Academy  of  Punting  ii 
what  many  regard  as  Kubens*  mn- 
tcrpiece ,  "  The  Crucifinin :  ** — 

''To  give  animation  to  this  snbjeet,** 
says  Reynolds,  **  he  has  choeen  that  poiat 
of  time  when  an  exeontioner  is  pMoiBir 
the  side  of  Chriit,  while  anotlmr,  with  a 
bar  of  iron,  is  breaking  the  limbs  of  one 
of  the  malefactors,  who  in  his  taavat 
give  agonv,  wbioh  hit  body  adninyr 
expresses,  has  torn  one  of  oia  Inst  hak 
the  tree  to  which  it  wss  naiM.  Ik 
expression  in  the  action  ofth&sfigmis 
wonderful.  The  attitude  of  tbs  otharii 
more  composed,  and  belooin  attbs  djasg 
Christ  with  a  countenance  perfoedj  ex- 
pressive of  his  penitence.  This  fignre  is 
likewise  admirable.  The  Virgm,  8l 
John,  and  Mary,  the  wife  of  CwopliSI, 
are  standing  by,  with  great  exprestiva  of 
grief  and  resignation,  whilat  the  M^fda* 
leno,  who  is  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  asd 
may  he  supposed  to  have  been  kiuiay 
his  feet,  looks  at  the  horseman  with  m 
spear,  with  a  countenance  of  great  horror: 
as  thu  expression  carrioe  with  it  no 
grimace  or  contortion  of  the  featnres, 
tho  hoauty  is  not  destroyed.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  profile  I  ev^  svr 
of  Rubens',  or,  1  think,  of  any  cAm 
painter ;  the  excellence  of  its  cMOurisg 
is  heyond  expression.  To  say  that  she 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  kissing 
Christ's  feet,  may  be  thought  too  refiasi 
a  criticism;  but  Rubens  oertsfaly  m» 
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tend<»d  to  convey  that  idea,  as  appears 
by  the  disposition  of  her  Iiands,  fur  they 
are  stretched  out  towards  the  executioner, 
and  one  of  them  is  before  and  the  other 
behind  tlie  cross;  whicli  gives  an  idea 
of  her  hands  having  been  round  it ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  she  is  gene- 
rally represented  kissing  the  feet  of 
Christ ;  it  is  her  place  and  employment 
in  those  subjects.  The  good  Centurion 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  who  is  leaning 
forward,  one  hand  on  the  other,  resting 
on  the  mane  of  his  horse,  while  he  looks 
up  to  Christ  with  great  earnestness. 

**  The  genius  of  Rubens  nowhere  ap- 
pears to  more  advantage  than  here :  it  is 
the  most  carefully  finished  picture  of  all 
hia  works.  The  whole  is  conducted  with 
the  most  consummate  art ;  the  composi- 
tion is  bold  and  uncommon,  with  cir- 
eumstances  which  no  other  painter  had 
erer  before  thought  of;  such  as  the 
breaking  of  the  limbs,  and  the  expression 
of  the  Magdalene,  to  which  we  may  add 
ihe  disposition  of  the  three  crosses,  which 
are  placed  prospectively  in  an  uncommonly 
pictoresque  manner :  the  nearest  bears 
the  thief  whose  limbs  are  breaking  ;  the 
next,  the  Christ,  whose  figure  is  straighter 
than  ordinary,  as  a  contrast  to  the  others  ; 
and  the  furthermost,  the  penitent  thief: 
tills  produces  a  most  picturesque  effect, 
but  It  is  what  few  but  such  a  daring 

n'us  as  llubens  would  have  attempted, 
here,  and  in  such  compositions,  we 
properly  see  llubens,  and  not  in  little 
pictures  of  Madonnas  and  Bambinos. 

*•  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  picture 
than  any  other,  as  it  appears  to  me  to 
deserve  extraordinary  attention  :  it  is 
certninlv  one  of  the  first  pictures  in  the 
worid  for  composition,  colouring,  and, 
what  was  not  to  be  expected  from  Hu- 
bens,  oorrectneaa  of  drawing." 

Brusaels  is  a  beautiful  capital.  It 
18  true  it  is  generally  called  a  minia- 
ture mimic  of  Paris ;  but  mimic  or 
no  mimic,  it  is  a  very  interesting  and 
a  verypleasant  city.  The  upper  por- 
tion or  this  city  is  entirely  modem, 
and  by  no  means  destitute  of  archi- 
tectural elegance.  The  lower  por- 
tion is  ancient,  and  consists  of  the 
faded  residences  of  the  IJrabant  no- 
blet38C,the  exquisite  Flemish  buildings 
converted  into  shops,  and  other  very 
nnpoetic  concerns. 

St.  Oudule  is  a  vast  and  rather 
imposing  edifice.  It  has  two  massive 
and  elegant  towers  at  the  west  end, 
and  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of 
painted  glass.  The  pulpit,  by  Ver- 
bruggen,  is  very  beautiful :  it  repre- 
sents, in  oak  carving  of  the  most 
delicate  and  minate  finish,  the  ex- 


Sulsion  of  Adam  and  Eye  from  Para- 
ise,  the  figures  being  above  five  feet 
ten  inches  in  height.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  object  in  this  ancient 
Cathedral  is  "  The  Miraculous  AVa- 
fers.''  These,  believed  by  every 
Komanist  to  be  the  fiesh  and  blood 
of  the  Son  of  God,  were,  according 
to  the  legend  told  on  the  spot,  and 
drawn  up  under  the  sanction  of  the 
clergy,  stolen  from  the  pix  by  some 
Jew^s  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
These  children  of  Israel,  by  way  of 
shewing  either  their  disbelief  in 
Christianity,  or  contempt  of  tran- 
substantiation,  stuck  their  knives  into 
the  wafers,  and,  to  their  confusion — 
as  attested  by  a  converted  bystander 
— a  stream  of  blood  gushed  out. 
The  devout  fathers  of  St.  Ciudule, 
by  way  of  testifying  their  attachment 
to  transubstantiation,  fastened  the 
uncircumcised  unbelievers  to  the 
stake,  tore  oif  their  fiesh  piecemeal 
with  red-hot  pincers,  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  fagots.  All  this  might 
be  forgiven,  as  worthy  of  a  barbarous 
and  uncultivated  age,  but  what  will 
the  apologists  of  Rome  say,  when  we 
add,  that  every  midsummer  there  is 
a  solemn  procession  of  the  Popish 
clergy  of  Brussels,  together  with  the 
exhibition  of  the  same  identical 
wafers?  In  various  parts  of  the 
cathedral,  also,  there  arc  begging 
boxes,  for  receiving  contributions, 
a  Vhomieur  du  Saint  Sacrament  den  Mi- 
racles, It  is  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of 
superstition  and  cruelty  which  ani* 
matttd  the  fathers  animates  the  child- 
ren of  the  Popish  hierarchy. 

The  Hotel  de  Villc  at  Brussels  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  specimen 
of  civic  Clothic  architecture  in  Europe. 
The  tower  is  nearly  400  feet  high. 
From  its  top  may  be  seen  the  plams 
of  Waterloo. 

"Waterloo !  what  Englishman  could 
visit  Brussols  and  not  visit  that  field 
on  which  was  gathered  up  the  future 
destiny  of  Euroi>e  ?  Yet  is  Waterloo, 
ppr  sr,  a  sorry  field.  The  chief  proofs 
of  the  battle  are  the  more  than  usually 
fertile  crops  of  com  which  grow 
where  its  carnage  was  the  thickest : — 

*'  Was    it    a    sootbiug    or    a   mournful 
thought, 
Amid  this  scene  of  slaughter,  as  wo 
stood 
Where  armies  had  with   recent  fury 
fought. 
To  mark  how  gentle  Nature  still  pur. 
sued 
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Her  qmetcoiine,atifshe  took  no  care 
For  what  ber  noblest  work  bad  suffered 
there." 

Soon  all  traces  of  the  hard  field  of 
fi^ht  will  be  obliterated ;  the  plough 
will  literally  succeed  the  sword,  the 
mill-wheel  the  din  of  battle,  and  the 
toils  of  husbandry  the  tactics  of  war. 
This  is  as  well ;  war  is  not  a  great  game 
nor  a  glorious  one.  The  sooner  the 
skill  of  senators  and  the  policy  of 
cabinets,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  take  the  place  of  sword, 
and  bayonet,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood,  the  better.  But  while  it  is 
unpleasant  to  behold  graves  of  car- 
nage and  the  moulderii^  bones  of 
brave  men,  it  is  delightful  to  reap 
and  enjoy  the  fruits, — freedom  from 
the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas,  the  advocacy  of  the  op- 
pressed, a  free  faith,  and  an  independ- 
ent fatherland.  In  all  that  constitute 
the  real  glory  and  excellence  of  a 
country,  this  island  of  ours  has  no 
rival.  No  Continental  city  approaches 
the  vanishing  edges  of  the  skui^s  of  its 
beauty.  Every  thing  moral  in  Bri- 
tain is  great,  even  if  much  that  be- 
longs to  the  region  of  taste  is  behind ; 
our  sanctuaries,  our  sabbaths,  our 
schools,  are  all  great.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, they  are  either  intolerable 
corruptions  or  non-existent.  The 
sabbath  of  the  Continent  is  no  di&y  of 
holy  groups,  and  truthful  worship- 
pers, and  great  solemnities — it  is  the 
day  of  revelry  and  debauchery.  •  A 
Hemans  on  the  Continent  could  not 
write  as  she  writes  of  England — 

"  How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour 
are  bending, 
Through  England's  primrose  mea- 
dow .paths,  their  way 
Toward  spire  and  tower  midst  shadowy 
elms  ascending. 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim 
the  hallowed  day. 
The  halls,  from  old  heroic  ages  grey. 
Four  their  fair  children  forth  ;  and 
humlets  low, 
\Vith  whose  thick  orcliard.blooms  the 
soft  winds  play. 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy 
flow, 
Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.     I  may 

not  tread 
With    them   those   pathways,  to   the 
feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound  :  yet,  O  my  Ciod, 
I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that   with   sabbnth -peace 
hath  filled 


My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  Unil. 
lings  stilled 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  cheer- 
fulness." 

The  fiact  is,  amid  the  mnltmlici- 
tion  of  the  rites  and  fbrmnlas  of 
Christianity,  there  is  the  utter  ex- 
haustion of  its  interest  and  essentiil 
grandeur.  At  every  comer  there  is 
a  crucifix  or  a  saint,  but  under  eich 
is  the  special  abode  of  corruption  and 
sin — a  striking  proof  that  all  efibrti 
to  sanctify  by  other  processes  thin 
those  which  are  of  divine  prescrip- 
tion issue  in  results  the  reverse  of 
what  was  meant  The  Sunday  even- 
ing theatres  and  operas  crowml,  and 
the  caf§s  overspreading  the  streets  hj 
their  assemblages  of  coffee  and  fesi 
Sucre  drinkers ;  the  shops  open,  and 
their  best  displays  in  their  windows; 
their  fairs,  runch  and  Judy  shovi, 
f^tes,  and  festivals,  all  indicate  a  po- 
pulation who  consign  their  ereruut- 
mg  destinies  to  the  priest,  and  expect 
heaven  by  a  death-bed  devotion  to- 
a  grasping  and  money-making  hier- 
archy. 

But,  probably,  the  most  fiearfhl  evi- 
dence of  the  depth  and  darkness  of 
the  Papal  superstition  is  the  feuM 
idolatry  of  the  Virgin  iMfary,  an 
idolatry  on  which  they  seem  to  be 
mad.  We  will  present  a  few  speci- 
mens from  some  works  not  sold  in  thk 
country,  and  purchased  at  Loavain 
and  Toumay.  We  have  no  snaoe  fat 
large  extracts.  From  one  work  called 
''LAnnuaire  de  Marie^'^  pubUdied 
under  the  behest  Papal  authoritiei^ 
bearing  ^te  Toumay,  1841 ;  and  also 
having  prefixed  the  brief  of  the  pre- 
sent Pope  Greogry  XVX,  we  luke 
one  or  two  extracts  amid  many : — 


"  O  divine  Marie,  mon  uaiqns 
mine,  ct,  apres  Dieu,  ma  vMtable  oonsoh- 
tion  en  ce  roonde,  voiu  Stes  ettU  eiktU 
ros^.e  qui  seule  adoucit  met  peimSt  wut  Sttt 
rette  litmiere  qui  fclaire  U$  tinibm  dmt 
mon  lime  est  entour^e,  vimt  (Ut  mem  gtait 
iians  mes  voyages^  ma  force  dam  mcs  /»- 
blesses,  mon  ir^sardans  ma  pauvrttit  ^*ff** 
reil  a  mes  bUssures,  ma  coiuolatum  dam  mm 
lurmes,  mon  refuge  dans  mes  minlret,  et 
Cesj}trance  de  mon  saUit ;  6  Mmrie,  m/it 
pitie  de  mni,  vous,  la  mere  de  Dieu,  qui  mmv 
tant  d\tmour  pour  let  kommes,  aeeerdemwm 
tout  ce  queje  vous  demande,  vons  qui  £tBS 
Dotre  defense  et  notre  joie,  rendea-Moi 
digiio  de  jouir  nvec  vous  de  cette  graade 
felicity  dont  vous  jouisses  dans  la  ciel. 
Aintii  soit'il.**— P«  M. 
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In  order  that  this  morceau  of  ido- 
latry may  go  down,  it  is  preceded  by 
the  statement  that  Father  Salmera, 
the  Jesuit,  whose  devotion  to  the  Vir- 
gin was  intense,  departed  this  life  ex- 
claiming, "To  paradise! — to  para- 
dise I  Blessed  be  the  day  I  devoted 
to  the  service  of  thee,  O  Mary; 
blessed  be  all  my  preaching,  all  my 
toil,  and  all  I  have  thought  and  done 
for  thee,  O  my  Queen ! "  AVith  these 
idolatrous  writhings,  the  old  Jesuit 
"went  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

"  O  Marie,  vous  etes  T^pouse  de  la 
Sainte  Trinit6,  et  le  tr6sor  cach6  des  biens 
qu'elle  dispense ;  la  gr&ce  vous  a  6t6  don. 
ii4e  sans  mesure.  C'est  par  vous  qu*Eve 
a  6l€  relev^e  de  sa  chute,  et  qu'Adam  a 
M  remis  dans  le  paradis  d'ou  son  p^cb6 
I'avait  chass6;  cest  par  vous,  Vierge 
•ainte,  et  par  votre  secours,  qu'une  paix 
toute  celeste  a  £t6  donn{:e  au  monde,  que 
lea  hommes  ont  H€  mis  au  rang  des  anges, 
qu'ils  ont  ^t€  appeles  les  serviteurs,  les 
amis,  et  les  enfants  de  Dieu.  C'est  par 
Tous  que  la  mort  a  M  fou16e  auz  pieds, 
Tenfer  d^pouilld,  les  idoles  ren  vers^es,  que 
la  connaissance  du  ciel  et  de  votre  divia 
Fils  s'est  r^pandue  sur  la  terre.  Daignoz 
done  vous  int^Tesser  en  notre  faveur,  et 
noQS  flommes  alors  assures  de  jouir  du 
hien  dont  vous  poss^dez  la  plenitude. 
Ainsisoit-il."— P.37. 

This  piece  of  INIariolatry,  worthy 
of  a  place  with  the  former,  is  pre- 
ceded also  by  a  pleasant  exemplifi- 
cation of  intense  devotcdness  to  the 
Virgin  on  the  part  of  another  Jesuit, 
Father  Beauveau,  and  a  prescription 
sure  to  have  a  salutary  efTect.  Parents 
arc  enjoined  to  teach  their  children, 
•'dans  Tage  la  plus  tendre  h  louer  et 
h  invoquer  Marie."  We  have  given 
two  specimens  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  book,  we  give  one  more 
at  the  dose  of  the  first  volume ;  it  is 
as  follows :  — 

"  O  ma  mere  et  ma  patronne  !  mos 
p^b^s  me  rendent  indigne  de  m'appro- 
cher  de  vous,  et  jo  no  dois  attendre  de 
TOtre  part  que  des  cliatiinents  ;  mais 
qaand  vous  mo  rebutoriez,  ct  quand  bien 
sneme  vous  mV>teriez  la  vie,  je  ne  douterai 
jamais  que  vous  vouliez  me  sauver  :  jo 
mets  en  vous  toute  ma  confiance,  et  pour vu 
que  je  sois  assez  beureux  d*implorer  tou- 
jours  votre  mis^ricorde,  j*ai  la  ferrae  es- 
p^rance  d'aller  vous  louer  dans  le  ciel, 
aveo  cette  multitude  innorabrable  de  vos 
serviteurs  qui  se  sont  sauv6s  par  votre 
poisrante  intercession.  Ainsi  soit.i1." 

The  whole  Romish  faith  is  just  the 
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Marian  religion.   The  Apostolic  suc- 
cession of  the  priesthood!^  is  there  the 
apology  for  sacerdotal  crimes  of  deep 
dye,  and  the  interposition  and  adora- 
tion of  the  Virgin  are  to  the  laity 
the  never-failing  fund  of  indulgence. 
Leopold,  a  Protestant,  is  king  in 
name,  the  priests  are  the  real  rulers. 
Christ  is  the  object  of  worship  in 
name,  but  the  Virgin  is  as  the  supreme 
God.    The  Bible  is   recognised  in 
name,  but  tradition  is  the  rule  of 
faith.    A  Revolution,  with  its  light- 
ening wing,  or  a  Reformation,  with  its 
purifying  works,  would  either  be  a 
blessing.    We,  Britons,  cannot  be  too 
grateful  for  our  national  blessings. 
Slay  we  never  learn  their  precious- 
ness  by  the  sense  of  their  departure, 
or  forget  their  value  by  becoming 
careless  of  their  conservation.  While 
on  this  subject,  we  cannot  withhold 
our  delight  at  another  successful  ex- 
pose  of  Popish  principles  in  connex- 
ion with  Continental  Popery  recently 
made  at  Liverpool,  bv  that  able  and 
devoted   advocate,  Robert  M'Ghee. 
He  purchased,  at  Louvain,  a  work 
Avritten  by  the  present  Pope,  a  few 
years  before  his  elevation,  and  cor- 
rected by  his  Holiness  since  his  su- 
premacy, in  which  Gregory  XVL, 
then    Maur    Capellari,   ratifies    the 
worst  proscriptions  and  most  sangui- 
nary edicts  of  the  age  of  Hildebrand. 
The  same  able  clergyman  has  also 
produced  extracts  from  the  prelec- 
tions of  the  present  theological  pro- 
fessor at  Rome,  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  which  the 
most  disgraceful  intolerance  is  incul- 
cated.   The  Papacy  is  what  it  ever 
was  —  an  incrustation  of  cruelty  and 
crime.    Every  approach  to  its  prin- 
ciples must  be  dreaded ;  every  fresh, 
free,  and  faithful  exposure  of  them 
must  be  courted.      Surely,  if  the 
following  sentiments  are  now  taught 
in    the    English    college    at    Rome 
by   the   successor  of  Wiseman,  its 
present    president,   Perronc,   it  can 
no    longer    be     a     cjuestion,  —  Is 
Poi)ery  compatible  with  free  insti- 
tutions ? 


f( 


Religious  toleration   is   impious    and 
absurd." 


In  the  original :  — 

'*  Tolerantia  religiosa  est  impia  et  ab« 

surda.** 

If 
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He  sa3rs  here,  vol.  i.  p.  348 : — 

**  We  infer,  secondly,  that  tolerntion 
can  only  be  defended  by  those  who  have 
neither  any  religion  nor  faith — namely, 
by  Atheists,  Deists,  Protestjinti,  who, 
when  they  are  always  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty! s«ek,  by  this  persuasion,  a 
kind  of  tranquillity  and  j)eace  of  con- 
stionce  which  they  cannot  r>tlierwise  ob- 
tain; and  truly  this  toleration  lias  been 
begun  to  be  especially  proclauned  by 
Protestants  since  ratiunaliMn  and  new 
]>hilo8ophy  has  prevailed  nmonc;  tljem, 
whicli  takes  away  all  religion  ;  !)ence  they 
have,  as  it  were,  enlured  that  society  in 
which  they  iiuvc  endeavoured  to  forge 
again,  so  to  speak,  a  reformation  of  these 
three  j)riucipal  churches,  as  formerly 
amended  of  Lulber,  Zuinglius,  and 
(.-alvin. 

*•  We  infer,  thirdly,  that  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  indifferentists  or 
toI«rants  {ind'i^nrcniUUz  sen  tolcrantes) 
foHow  after  is  no  true  jwace  of  mind,  but 
a  languor  and  sleep,  scarcely,  or  not 
even  scarcely,  disunited  from  death  it- 
self. Darkness  pleases  them,  or  at  least 
death  and  destruction  do  not  displease 
them  ;  the  tranquillity  of  death  itself  and 
the  sei)ulchre  pleases ;  anil  here  truly 
this  their  disease  of  mind  and  under- 
btanding  is  the  more  grievous  and  in- 
curable, the  more  it  is  neglected,  un- 
known, and  concealed  ;  for  what  will 
you  do  with  a  man  who  refuses  to  bo 
healed,  who  denies  that  he  is  sick  — 
who  on  the  very  brink  of  death  thinks 
himself  safe,  and  only  not  inimortnl  ? 
'His  plague  is  desperate,'  to  use  tho 
words  of  Micah." 

These  are  the  present  principles  at 
head-quarters,  freshly  inij[)orted  from 
the  centre  of  unity,  and  not  in  any 
shape  tainted  by  a  residence  among 
us,  Protestants. 

Priestly  assumption  generates  per- 
secution, idolatry,  and  all  those  ma- 
lignant fruits  which  grow  to  rank 
maturity  in  Papal  Europe.  We  grieve 
to  sec  Popish  mat^s-honses  springing 
up  like  nnishrooms,  and,  what  is  yet 
more  grievous,  Protestants  contri- 
buting to  their  erection,  that  is  to  say, 
doing  their  utmost  to  precipitate  the 
ruin  of  England,  the  reign  of  pro- 
scription, the  reflux  of  that  dark  tide 
that  overflowed  all  Euroiw  of  old, 
blighting  wherever  it  did  not  turn 
to  blood. 

Another  Kelgic  town  of  consider- 
able interest,  and,  in  a  commercial 
view,  of  great  imiwrtance,  is  Liege, 
situated  at  the  junctiou  of  the  OurUic 


and  Mcusc.  Its  inhabitants  speak  the 
Walloon,  a  dialect  chiefly  French, 
though   mingled    with    idiouis    and 
words  from  the  Flemish,  Gennan, 
and  neighbouring  languages ;  foundry 
and  manufactory  chunne3'8,   smoke, 
bustle,  and  active  occupation,  give  the 
town  a  really  Birmingham  as^yect, 
and  renders  it  a  complete  contrast  to 
the  air  of  listlcssness  and  vacuity 
which  lies  brooding  on  the  crumbling 
remains  of  Flemish  grandeur  in  Ant- 
werp, Bruges,  and  Brussels.    Coal  of 
superior  quality  is  found  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  town,  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  in  Liege,  a  musket  nearly 
equal  to  ours  can  b^  manufactured 
at  one  half  our  price.    The  railway 
to  Aix-la-Chapelie  is  not  vet  finished, 
and  therefore  the  traveller  towards 
the  lihine  envoys  here  the  olden  treat 
of  a  five -nule-iier- hour  diligence, 
suiToundcd  with  beggars,  like  a  lazy 
horse  with  flics  on  a  summer  day. 
One  of  the  routes  to  Aix-la-ChapcIlc 
is  extremely  Iwautiful  —  that  along 
the  valley  of  the  Vesdre,  through 
which  the  railroad  is  being  carried. 
A  beautiful  clear  stream  coming  into 
view  at  every  turning,  hills  covered 
with  vines    and   verdure    to    their 
heights,  interlaced   and   interlacing 
by  turns,  peaceful -looking  hamlets 
and  church-spires,  in  hollows  and  on 
hill-sides,  and  these,  continncil  for 
home  twenty  miles,  make  even  those 
retnrnin'T  from  the   Rhine  admire 
and  applaud  Spa,  as  still  a  &vuurite 
watering-place.    To  the  Li^cois,  it 
and  Chaud  Fontaine  constitute  the 
I.>eamington  and  Cheltenham.    It  is 
embosomed  in  the  Ardennes,  amid 
limestone  rocks.    On  a  Sunday,  which 
there  is  the  chief  day  of  dissipation, 
cai-s,  vans,  omnibuses,  carts,  &c.  &c^ 
crowded  with  the  i^iegeois,  mir^  be 
seen    hurrying    homeward    towards 
night ;  Jind  certainly,  whatever  be  the 
sins  of  the  Flemish  and  Walloons — 
and  these  we  neither  deny  nor  dis;- 
guise  —  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet 
with  one   affected   by  intoxicating 
druik.    We  have  scarcely  space  to 
refer  to  I^uvain,  with  its  exquisite 
Hotel  de  Ville,  one  of  the  most  com- 
])lctc  and  beautiful  Gothic  civic  ercc* 
tions  in  the  world ;  its  kirk  of  St 
Peter,  with  its  l)eautifhl  and  elabo- 
rate pulpit,  its  tower  rendered  cele- 
brated by  l)cing  at  once  the  prbon 
and  study  of  Jansen  —  or  to  Nattrnr, 
the  Sheffield  of  l!l8iider%  with  its 
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conti^ioiis  intcniiixtiirc  of  steam- 
engines  and  craggy  rocks,  its  smoking 
chimneys  and  its  bcautiinl  landscapes. 
Altogether,  there  is  nuich  that  is  in- 
teresting m  liclgiuni,  whether  we  Ihj- 
hold  the  northern  portions,  flat  and 
Dutch-like,  or  the  southern,  with 
their  mountains,  woods,  streiuu,  and 
feudal  ruins.  The  Bnives  Htdn^ifjuvd, 
now  a  bye-word,  are,  in  their  taste 
and  temperament,  essentially  French ; 
in  their  faith,  intensely  Topi^.  They 
hanrc  ielt  the  horrors  of  war  more 
terribly  than  any  other  people  ui 
Europe ;  the  surrounding  powers  in- 
Tariably  converging  on  Belgium  as 
the  natural  scene  of  Imttle.  This 
fkct  accounts,  perhaps,  for  their  want 
of  courage  and  genuine  patriotism ; 
they  are  craven  and  courageless.  No 
country,  however,  can  boast  of  ge- 
nius more  distinguished  in  nearly  all 
the  departments  of  the  belles  Icttres. 
In  painting,  the  names  of  Viui  Eyck, 
Kubcns,  and  Vandyk,  are  unmortal ; 
and  one  can  scarcely  enter  a  Flemish 
church  without  finding  the  produc- 
tions of  these  illustrious  masters,  or 
paintings  by  some  of  their  i)upils, 
inferior  to  their  masters'  only.  Of 
architecture,  and  of  Flemish  archi- 
tectural genius,  what  country  in  the 
vorld  can  present  so  many  ex(iuij*ite 
specimens 't  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  l-«ouvain,  and  Naniur,  form 
a  brilliant  constellation,  uncch'i)scd  by 
any  other  combuiation  in  Kurope. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says  :  —  "  In  the 
streets  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  the 
eye  still  rests  ujwn  the  forms  of  ar- 
chitecture which  appear  in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Flemish  school ;  those 
frames  richly  decorated  with  various 
ornaments,  and  tcnninating  in  roofs, 
the  shajx!  of  which  Ls  concealed  from 
the  eye  by  "windows  and  gables  still 
more  higfily  ornamental,  tlie  whole 
comprising  a  general  eilect  which, 
from  its  grandeur  and  intricacy, 
amuses  and  delights  the  spectator. 
In  fact,  this  real  intermixture  of 
towers,  and  battlements,  and  project- 
ing windows,  light  sculptured,  joined 
to  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  the 
variety  of  ornaments  upon  their 
i  routs,  produces  an  eilect  as  pui)erior 
to  that  of  the  tame  uniformitv  of  a 
modern  street  as  the  Ciisque  of  the 
warrior  cjdiibits  over  the  slouched 
broad-brimmed  beaver  of  a  Quaker/* 


AVe  com  mend  to  our  readers  a  right 
good  guide  through  Belgium,  ri^ht 
in  many  things,  wrong  in  few  —  and 
these  few  invariably  the  excellence  of 
the  inns.  All  those  inns  which  Mur- 
ray's hand-books  panegyrise,  are 
Uierofore^  very  expensive  to  English- 
men ;  and  some  of  them  are,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  very  chrty  and  very  bad. 
AVe  stop  our  ^Kin  at  our  exit  from 
Liege,  intending  to  add,  by  and  bye, 
a  sketch  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Co- 
logne, during  the  visit  of  the  King  of 
Prussia: — 


"  Yet,  notwithstHadingf  all  tbis,  and  a 
pistol  tinder-box,  wbicb  was,  Tnoreovor, 
filched  from  mo  At  Sionnu,  and  twice  that 
I  paid  five  pnuls  for  two  hnrd  eg^s,  onco 
at  Hadicofaiii,  and  a  second  time  at  Capua, 
I  do  not  tbiuk  a  journoy  tbroujjb  France, 
or  Italy,  or  1>el«;:iuin,  provided  a  man  keep 
his  temper  all  the  way,  so  bad  a  tbini;  as 
some  ])eoplc  would  make  you  believe. 
Therw  must  be  tips  and  doicns,  or  how 
the  deuce  should  we  get  into  valloys, 
where  nature  spreads  so  many  tables  of 
entertainment  ?  It  is  noosenne  to  8Ui>pose 
they  will  lend  you  their  vo'iiuves  to  bo 
shaken  to  pit^ces  fur  nothiuj;;  and  unless 
you  pay  twelve  sous  for  g;reasiu{^  yoifr 
wheels,  how  should  the  poor  p«asanc  pet 
butter  for  hi^  bread  1  \Vo  railly  expect 
too  mncli ;  and  tor  tho  livro  or  two  abovu 
par  lor  your  stipjier  and  bed,  at  die  mo&t 
thev  are  but  ont*  bhilhnj:  aud  nincpenrti 
halfpenny  !  Wlio  would  embroil  their 
j)hilosophy  for  it  i  Tor  Heaven's  sakn 
and  your  own,  pay  it—  pay  it  with  Iwth 
hands  open !" 

So  says  Tristram  Shandy;  and  he 
says  well.  To  expect  that  Ave  shall 
lind  all  as  smooth  and  i)leasant  as  our 
own  fire-side  accompaniments, in  pass- 
ing through  the  lumics,  streets,  tho- 
roughfares, shops,  of  a  jK'oplc  of  dif- 
ferent and  even  opposing  habits,  is 
most  unreasonable,  it  is  the  collision 
that  does  iis  good.  If  we  are  cheated 
by  a  couple  of  francs  jier  day,  we  are 
not  surely  so  silly  as  to  "  embroil  our 
philosophy  for  one  shilling  and  nine- 
pence  hahpcnny ."  Wc  ought  to  take 
into  our  reckoning  not  merely  losses, 
but  impositions,  just  as  merchants  do 
bad  debts  ;  and  by  so  doing  we  shall 
not  only  square  our  accounts  more 
exact  ly,  but  also  preserve  our  tempers 
more  pleasant. 
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BY  A  BARBARIAN  EYE. 


lif  1835  there  was  a  great  outpour- 
ing of  nationalities  and  shying  of 
tea-pots  among  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Speech  of  Loo,  governor  of  Canton, 
in  a  private  audience  with  Lord  Na- 
pier, was  duly  translated  and  placed 
among  the  state  papers  of  Great 
Britain,  after  going  the  round  of  our 
delighted  newspapers.  Any  foreign 
personagie  officially  deputed  to  in- 
vestigate and  inquire  into  Chinese 
affairs,  being  designated  by  them  as 
a  ''  Barbarian  Eye,"  by  this  title  was 
Lord  Napier  addressed  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

"  After  80  many  reasonable  advices  and 
mandates  which  have  been  communis 
cated  bj  and  from  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  it  is  marvellous 
that  you,  Barbarian  Eye,  should  still 
root  yourself  in  devilish  perversity,  turn- 
ing aside  the  ears  of  your  Eyes  mind. 
What  official  instructions  you  may  have 
received  from  the  person  called  your 
King  are  not  known  to  us :  neither  is  it 
of  the  slightest  importance  that  we  should 
know.  Our  laws,  brilliant  as  the  impe- 
rial radiations  from  the  august  brother 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  can  make  them, 
and  terrible  to  the  inmost  souls  of  ten 
thousand  kingdoms,  cannot  be  expected 
by  any  equal-ordered  (t.  e,  not  insane) 
mind,  to  suffer  the  slightest  breath  of  in- 
fluence from  the  incomprehensible  desires 
and  small  trading  speculations  of  a  barm 
barian  people,  dwelling  upon  a  cold,  hunm 
gry  island  of  wild  ducks  and  fishermen,  at 
a  distance  of  many  billions  of  miles." 

Truly  our  "persuasive  powers" 
appear  to  have  been  estimated  at  a 
very  low  rate  a  few  years  ^o  by  our 
official  friends  the  mandarins.  But 
not  only  did  they  regard  our  influence 
in  matters  of  war  as  of  no  sort  of  ac- 
count, they  had  just  the  same  su- 
percilious sublimity  of  contempt  for 
our  commerce,  our  laws,  and  the  na- 
tional understanding;.  In  testimony 
whereof  we  quote  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  speech  of  Loo,  as  it 
appeared,  by  careful  translation,  in 
our  newspapers  of  the  date  of  Feb- 
14th,  1835:— 

"  I  shall  now  speak  to  you.  Barbarian 
Kye,  as  though  you  were  an  equally  rea- 
sonable man  with  myself.  I,  the  Go- 
vernor, have  pity  for  all  outside  barba* 


nans,  and  wish  not  their  rain  and  de- 
struction, so  long  as  they  behave  them- 
selves properly,  or  can  be  brought  to  do 
so  by  reason.  The  linguists,  translators, 
and  interpreters,  shall  not  deceive  us 
into  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  pity  than 
is  just ;  neither  shall  their  false  counsels 
cause  you,  and  all  your  nation,  to  be  driven 
to  the  last  stage  of  poverty  and  detpair" 

Aha!  there  has  been  some  foul 
play,  then,  among  these  interpreters  ? 
We  had  never  thought  of  that  I  Bui 
mark  the  cool  and  deliberate  oonse- 
quences : — 

'<  With  regard  to  about  eighteen  of  the 
said  linguists,  the  laws  have  already  been 
put  in  force ;  whereby  tfaebr  heads  are 
now  in  full  bloom  upon  the  points  of  tall 
spears,  and  they  will  deceive  no  more* 
Forty-seven  have,  at  the  same  time,  been 
instructively  visited  {ho  chaou,  litenUr 
'  benignly  illuminated')  by  a  tbree-inch 
bamboo  upon  the  soles  of  their  feet  dar- 
ing a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  it  is 
thought  they  will  remember  their  in- 
structions. You  also  must  strictly  attend 
to  our  chops  and  edicts,  whereat  all  na- 
tions tremble  excessively." 

That  it  was  anticipated  by  Loo, 
and  all  the  other  mandanns,  that 
Lord  Napier,  and  every  British  sailor 
and  marme,  would  tremble  exces- 
sively at  this  dreadful  broad  hint^  we 
cannot  but  feel  convinced.  Indeedt 
we  think  this  self-satisfied  imprewm 
on  tiie  part  of  the  Chinese  is  evident 
from  the  sarcastic  tone  in  which  the 
Grovemor  of  Canton^  wishing  to  de- 
bar the  barbarians  from  "the  luza- 
ries  of  the  table,**  immediately  adds 
the  following: — 

«No  doubt  your  Barbarian  Ejesh^ 
finds  yourself  veiy  comfortable  bim  in 
Canton  !  Yoo  take  your  fill  at  a  oheap 
rate  of  our  finest  tea,  andfeoitluxurimdif 
every  day  upon  our  eurrted  mice,  eonssrot 
of  locusU,  and  stewed  molet  vfith  w0r» 
sauM ;  preserving  an  excellent  state  of 
health  througboot  by  freqnent  potations 
of  our  incomparable  rhurarb.  Bnt  you 
must  go.  It  may  be  a  sad  thing  for  yon, 
but  I  say  again  there  are  no  longer  any 
lanterns  for  you  here,  dark  as  yon  mmy 
find  yourself.  Macao  is  your  ftte.  Hero 
you  must  eat,  and  drink,  and  pahoqniiis 
about  no  more !'' 
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What  a  change  in  the  state  of 
affairs  is  presented  by  the  recent  ac- 
counts !  What  a  fall  of  blue  buttons 
and  peacocks*  feathers  has  taken  place ! 
It  may  be  spoken  of  lightly,  but  the 
"horrors  of  war"  are  to  be  seen 
amidst  all  the  folly  of  the  poor  Ce- 
lestials. If,  however,  any  thing  can 
possibly  tend  to  rationalise  the  most 
outrageous  self-conceits  and  vain 
fiudes,  surely  the  ''reasoning**  of 
British  bayonets  and  bomb-shells 
must  have  done  much  to  bring  it 
about.  But  if  it  were  a  sadly  easy 
matter  to  kill  two  or  three  hundred 
Chinese  for  every  scratch  received  by 
an  Englishman  (for  that  seems  to  be 
about  me  proportion,  and  which,  in- 
deed, the  Chinese  say  they  can  well 
afford,  as  their  standing  army  alone 
amounts  to  700,000  men),  still  the 
task  of  overawing  the  national  vani- 
ties has  been  prodigious — if,  indeed, 
it  be  accomplisned,  which  we  rather 
doubt.  Even  on  the  arrival  of  our 
fleet,  and  with  the  guns  of  line-of- 
battle-ships,  and  frigates,  and  brigs, 
and  steamers  staring  them  in  the  face, 
the  Chinese  local  authorities,  never- 
theless, sent  an  officer  of  low  rank  in 
a  little  boat  to  meet  them  with  this 
message : — "  What  do  you  want  ? 
The  mandarins  require  you  to  reply. 
What  do  you  come  here  for  with  this 
larse  force,  if  not  for  trade  ?  If  for 
trade,  keep  in  the  outer  waters  till 
regularly  admitted.  If  not  for  trade, 
loose  your  sails  immediately^  rebellious 
harhwrians^  and  retire!  Retire  be- 
fore the  Celestial  wrath  be  kindled 
against  you!**  This  from  a  little 
brown  thin^  in  a  bamboo  boat  to  a 
hostile  English  fleet!  It  is,  more- 
over, declared  that  "the  terror - 
spreadmg  general,**  in  his  despatches, 
assured  the  Celestial  Emperor  that 
he  would  "  catch  all  the  barbarians 
in  a  net,  give  their  flesh  to  the  wild 
beasts,  and  prepare  their  skins  for  the 
royal  family  to  sit  upon!**  Saying 
which,  the  general  took  the  field,  his 
army  was  cock-shyed  in  a  trice,  and, 
as  he  could  not  nay  us,  he  cut  his 
own  throat. 

We  think  that  something  of  their 
ridiculous  conceit  and  outrageous 
notions  of  then*  own  importance,  and 
particularly  in  the  power  of  inspiring 
terror,  is  traceable  in  the  grotesque 
monsters  they  are  so  fond  of  repre- 
senting. And  this  reminds  us  of  the 
^  >^CbmM  Collection*' now  exhibiting, 


where  man;^  of  these,  and  countless 
other  curiosities  are  to  be  seen,  about 
which  we  may  as  well  proceed  to 
offer  a  few  remarks. 

The  first  objects  that  definitely  at- 
tract the  eye  on  entering  the  saloon 
of  the  vermilion  pagoda  are  the 
colossal  idols,  about  which  we  cannot 
afford  sufficient  space  to  speak,  con- 
sidering them  as  very  extraordinary 
and  suggestive  "  arrivals  ;**  but  in 
front  of  these,  by  way  of  body-guard, 
are  two  small  effigies  of  the  Chinese 
idea  of  a  lion!  Nothing  was  ever 
more  ludicrously  grotesque  than  the 
outrageous  efforts  to  look  ferocious 
and  terrible,  displayed  by  these  crea- 
tures. They  are  like  gingerbread 
goodie-dogs  in  the  highest  state  of 
ydrophobious  fury,  \nth  taQs  per- 
fectly quiescent  and  of  the  form  of 
richly  crusted  oyster-shells  inverted, 
but  with  golden  eye -balls  that 
one  cannot  so  properly  describe 
as  "  starting  out  of  the  head,*' 
as  that  they  really  have  started  out, 
being  attached  to  the  socket  only  by 
the  stretching  of  the  last  nerve.  But 
preposterous  as  these  are,  they  are 
exceeded  by  those  "  at  the  china-shop 
over  the  way  ;**  for  these  latter,  be- 
sides being  more  monstrously  absurd, 
are  displayed  in  colours,  so  that  the 
huge  darlc  eye-balls  which  have 
started  out  and  appear  as  if  falling, 
display  a  horrid  raw-pink  flesh  at 
the  back  of  the  said  eye-balls,  which, 
when  combined  with  "  the  drawing*' 
of  the  mouth,  excites  emotions  so 
strange  and  opposite,  that  one  scarcely 
knows  which  predominates,  the  sense 
of  the  hideous  being  perfectly  balanced 
and  neutralised  by  the  sense  of  the 
absurd. 

Down  the  sides  of  the  saloon  at 
certain  intervals  a^e  large  glass  cases 
containing  figures  the  size  of  life, 

gainted  and  attired  in  their  several 
abiliments  and  pursuing  their  vari- 
ous amusements  and  occupation?. 
The  figures,  as  an  intelligent  friend 
observed,  are  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  ourselves  —  viz.  of  clay. 
They  have,  however,  undergone  a 
different  process,  having  been  baked. 
We  should  hence  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  these  life-sized  Chinese  men 
and  women  are  literally  made  of 
porcelain ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
"  packing  up**  of  all  these  brittle 
human  beings,  and  their  long  voyages 
by  sea  and  journeys  by  land  firon^ 
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Canton  to  Fhilodclphin^  and  from 
iMiila(k'lphi<a  to  Hyde  Vark  t-orner, 
the  varieties  of  possible  accideiitn  and 
broken  limbs  which  crowd  upon  the 
imagination  arc  frightful  to  contem- 
plate. 

In  one  of  the  cases  wc  found  a  man- 
darin of  the  first  class  seated,  a  man- 
darin of  the  second  class,  and  another 
of  the  sixth  class  standing.  The  man- 
darin of  the  first  class  has  his  head  un- 
covered, so  tha  ,being  bald,  he  i)re- 
seuts  a  fair  mark  ail  over  to  the 
physiognomist  and  phrenologist.  The 
latter  student  will  be  struck  by  the 
smallness  and  mcagreuess  ot  the 
cranium,  the  former  by  a  look  and 
general  expression  like  that  of  a  ra* 
pacious  bird  whose  food  has  done 
him  no  good.  The  man  seems  to 
want  nutriment.  He  lias  fed  too 
much  of  late  upon  worms,  and  grubs, 
and  sharks'  fins,  and  soy -soup,  and 
boiled  leather,  and  birds* -nests, — all 
accounted  as  delicacies  which  no  gen- 
tleman's table  sliould  be  without. 
The  other  mandarins  stand  with 
their  heads  covered,  which  is  a  mark 
of  respect  to  a  superior.  The  custom 
iRjing  directly  the  reverse  of  ours,  is 
probably  attributable  to  the  difference 
of  climate :  with  us,  respect  is  shewn 
by  risking  at  times  a  bad  cold  in  the 
head ;  with  the  Chinese,  respect  is 
shewn  by  remaining  uncomfortably 
hot  while  the  respected  individual 
airs  his  |>atc.  One  ])roof  of  the 
genuine  cliaracter  of  this  unique  ex- 
hibition is  the  fact  that  many  of  tlic 
most  s])lendid  jwrtions  of  the  cos- 
tumes are  wholly,  or  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, conceided  by  Uxxse  outward  gar- 
ments, "  to  divest  the  figures  of  which 
would  give  the  visitor  an  incorrect 
representation  of  these  ]>ersonages 
as  they  invariably  {ip\)ear  upon  state 
occasions."  AVe  need  not  remark  how 
very  unusual  is  such  a  forbearance. 

A  second  case  contains  a  priest  of 
riuddha  in  full  canonicals, and  a  ])riest 
of  the  Taou  sect.  The  one  on  the 
right  has  a  fht  easy  look  ;  but  the 
one  on  the  left  is  hcav}',  dog-like, 
and  sinister.  Just  in  the  rear  of 
them,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the 
cjise.  stands  a  Chinese  gontleinan  in 
a  complete  suit  oi'  mourning,  with  his 
servant  bi;hinil  him  iuniourninu: also. 
The  gentleman's  dress  is  a  long  sack- 
yha])ed  coat,  like  a  (lre<:^ing-gown, 
made  of  a  curious  kind  of  thin  sack- 
cloth and  fastened  with  ivory  pins. 


It  is  of  the  cdour  of  a  new  deal- 
table.  His  shoGA  are  white,  and  he 
wears  a  round  cap,  from,  the  lim  of 
which  dangles  a  white  powder-puff 
at  the  end  of  a  string.  Tt  also  ap- 
pears that  he  wears  a  little  black 
wig,  as  a  sort  of  mortification  in  the 
idea  of  the  hair  when  eyery  body  else 
is  bald.  He  has  a  most  shrivelled, 
wasted  look,  as  of  long  fasting  and 
deep  heart-rooted  grief.  There  is  no 
formality  of  mourning  in  him ;  no- 
thing of  the  picturesque  and  senti- 
mental. The  fi^re  is  altogether  affect- 
ing, even  to  painfulness.  Hia  aerrant 
has  a  similar  dress,  except  the  cap, 
and  carries  a  mourmng  lanteiB.  This 
case  also  containa  a  aoldieF  of  the 
^*  Army  of  Heaven^  as-  the  imperial 
army  is  called,  who  carries  a  match- 
lock; and  on  the  other  aide  there 
stands  a  Tartar  archer,  of  the  same 
divine  host,  who  is  in  the  act  of  dit- 
charging  an  arrow.  The  arrow  a 
very  long,  and  apparently  very  heavy, 
the  shaft  being  of  a  coarse  wood,  and 
the  pile,  or  rather  iron  blade,  being 
large,  causes  great  doubta  in  the 
toxophilitc  mind  of  its  merits  with 
rejjard  to  distauce,  velocity,  and  pre- 
cision. Ihit  these  things  appear  to 
))e  quite  secondary  consi^rations  with 
the  Chinese. 

In  another  case  wc  discover  three 
Chinese  literary  gentlemen  in  summer 
costume,  wnth  their  servants,  p>pe^ 
snuff-bottles,  and  book-cases.  '  One 
of  them  is  reading  aloud  a  translation 
of  .Esop*8  Fahlcs^  to  which  the  rest 
sire  listening  with  perhans  more 
gravity  than  intelligence.  Their  ex- 
pressions arc  mild,  passive,  and  cha- 
racteristic of  good  sense  and  refine- 
ment. But  there  is  no  hard  work  in 
their  faces.  .  They  have  neither  been 
troubled  with  the  cares  of  the  w<Hid 
nor  with  many  thoughts.  Their 
thoughts,  like  their  knowledge,  seem 
to  be  hereditary.  FsycholQgpcal 
science  is  not  at  all  cultivated  in 
Chiuji,  and  very  little  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Xothing  is  taught  but 
])olitics  and  morals,  and  these  are 
chiefly  axiomatic  ;  and  the  most 
favourite  and  comprehensive  maxims 
are  stuck  upon  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ments in  every  well-regulated  house. 
Hence  a  man  only  learns  what  his 
great-grandfather  knew,  who  learned 
e\ery  thing  from  his  ancestors,  and 
no  more.  More  than  this  would  be 
regarded  ns  eccentric  and  presomp- 
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tuous.  The  state  would  regard  him 
as  a  dangerous  character,  and  the 
mandarins  would  keep  an  eye  upon 
him.  To  a  certain  extent,  however, 
all  classes  are  obliged  to  be  educated ; 
and  we  must  honestly  confess  that 
the  Chinese  possess  what  we  do 
not,  viz.  a  regular  system  of  na- 
tional education.  All  the  people  are 
taught  a  certain  number  of  moral 
and  political  maxims  from  their 
childhood  up>\'ards,  and  this  circiun- 
stance,  which  includes  the  strongest 
inculcation  of  filial  duties — every 
superior  being  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  father,  up  to  the  emperor — is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  political  placi- 
dity which  continues  unbroken  from 
century  to  century.  Next  to  this 
cause  18  to  be  placed  that  of  the 
regular  outlet  which  is  provided  for 
individual  ambition,  when  accom- 
panied by  superior  talents.  Such 
persons  are  almost  cert.iin  of  employ- 
ment in  the  state.  But  above  all 
others,  literary  men  of  superior  at- 
taimnents  are  encouraged  and  ad- 
vanced:— 

**  They  are  feasted  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation  ;  their  names  and  victories  arc 
published  throughout  the  empire ;  thoj 
nre  courted  and  caressed ;  and  thev  he. 
<M)iDe,  ipso  facto,  eligible  to  all  tho  offices 
within  the  ffift  of  the  sovereign.  'J'he 
most  lenrncd  are  appointed  to  tlie  high- 
«»t  degree  of  literary  rank,  tlie  Han-lin, 
or  membership  of  the  National  C'ollege. 
All  this  is  done  in  order  that  tho  em- 
peror may  *  pluck  out  the  true  talent '  of 
the  land,  and  employ  it  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  government.  The  fourteen 
thousand  civil  mandarius  are,  almost 
without  exception,  the  beaux  esprits,  tho 
beat  Bcbolart  of  tlie  realm." 

Surely  this  state  of  things  is 
enough  to  cause  many  a  disapi)ointed 
and  erudite  European  author  to  prick 
up  his  ears.  Wliat  a  pity  China  is 
80  far  off,  and  the  language  so  difii- 
cult! — to  colour  the  ilcsh,  llatten  the 
nose,  and  become  a  mandarin  of  the 
first  class,  would  not  else  appear  a 
very  arduous  undertaking. 

We  are  also  favoured  with  the 
sight  of  three  Chinese  ladies  of 
rank,  one  with  a  fan,  one  pre- 
paring to  smoke,  and  the  other 
playing  a  sort  of  guitar.  They  are 
considered  beauties,  but  it  could  only 
be  in  China.  One  of  them  has  ''a 
something^  suggestive  of  prcttiness, 
but  it  is  truly  nje  Tie  min  qvoi    To 


our  thinking  the  little  club  feet, 
pinched  up  in  those  diminutive  boxes 
of  shoes,  are  far  more  like  goat- 
hoofs  than  any  thing  human.  The 
Chinese  call  these  little  deformed 
feet  "  the  golden  water-lilies."  Tlie 
"  Ten  Thousand  Things  relating  to 
China,"  by  W.  B.  fiangdon,  indirectly 
defends  the  practice  of  pinching  the 
feet  in  China,  l)y  retortmg  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  European  la- 
dies pinch  their  waists  into  hour- 
glasses by  tight  lacing,  whereby  vital 
organs  are  continually  injured,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  hoof-transform- 
ation. To  this  we  can,  of  course, 
offer  no  reply.  It  is  too  true. 
The  lady's  guitar  is  also  of  an  equally 
strange  shape.  The  face  of  it  resem- 
bles a  wooden  frying-pan,  aud,  judg- 
ing moreover  from  tnc  weak,  thm 
sort  of  strings,  would  produce  a  poor 
quailing  tone  like  that  of  a  wounded 
gnat  in  a  window.  There  are  other 
figures,  and  various  articles  in  this 
case,  and  those  previously  mentioned. 
We  only  speak  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects. 

Case  V.  contains  a  tragedian  de- 
claiming in  the  splendid  historical 
tragedy  of  Tseaii^-Keini^  "from  the 
text  ot  Shakspeare."  With  him,  and 
engaged  in  the  scene,  are  two  boys, 
personating  female  characters,  in 
richly-embroidered  dresses  of  ridicu- 
lous sha^^e,  like  short  heralds*  coats, 
stiff  with  embroidery.  Looked  at 
from  behind  they  are  exactly  like 
most  gorgeous  damask  moths,  with 
white  downy  legs.  The  tragedian's 
attitude  and  expression  of  face  seem 
to  say,  "IBehold  this  most  l)eautiful 
and  exi)ensive  dress ! — such  is  human 
life!"  Wc  do  not  very  clearly  see 
the  connexicm  of  the  moral  deduced, 
and  can  only  consider  it  as  a  variation 
of  the  text  of  the  Chinese  Shakspeare 
made  by  the  actors  as  an  excuse  for 
smothering  the  jwctryin  "api)ropriate 
illustration."  These  dresses  are  no 
poetical  illusion,  but  the  real  ex- 
pensive material,  ori^nating  in  that 
love  of  minute  literal  effects  and  in- 
dividual realities  to  which  our  own 
sta^je  has  long  been  tending,  and 
which  apjKjar  likely  to  reach  their 
height  in  our  own  time,  if  not  their 
*' decline  and  fall." 

The  same  case  contains  a  juggler 
who  is  on  one  knee,  with  a  ]>orrehiin 
vase  on  his  head.  Most  ol'the  figures 
in  this  collection  are  jwrtraits  model- 
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led  from  ''well-known  individuals, 
many  of  whom  arc  still  living."  Wc 
can  well  believe  this  from  the 
marked  look  of  individual  character 
in  many  of  them,  but  chiefly  among 
those  of  the  humbler  classes.  This 
juggler  is  admirably  characteristic, 
and  must  undoubtedly  be  a  striking 
likeness  of  the  man.  What  a  prac- 
tised eye  he  has !  It  is  full  of  bright, 
steady,  watchful  light,  betokening 
skill  and  mastery.  The  Catalogue 
informs  us  that  he  *'  ranks  high  in 
his  profession."  The  Chinese  are 
well  Known  as  famous  jugglers,  and 
to  excel  all  other  nations  in  the  won- 
derful skill  and  temerity  of  their 
feats.  Some  of  these  performances, 
of  which  Mr.  Langdon  speaks  in  his 
work,  will  be  new  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  readers : — 

"  The  foIlowin{|^  scene  occurred  in  the 
drawing-room  of  a  foreign  resident  in 
Canton.  Two  jugglers  were  introduced 
before  the  company  assembled.  After 
going  through  a  number  of  surprising 
feats  of  skill  and  agility,  one  of  theso 
men  lianded  to  the  other  a  large  china 
basin«  This  basin,  after  a  few  flourishes 
above  his  head,  and  being  turned  upside 
down  to  convince  the  sjiectators  that  it 
was  empty*  the  exhibitor  suddenly  al- 
lowed to  fall,  but  caught  it  before  it 
rt^ached  tlie  floor.  I'his  movement 
brought  him  into  a  position  resting  upon 
his  heels,  the  hasin  being  now  hiilden 
from  view  by  the  folds  of  his  garments. 
lu  that  attitude  he  remainevl  for  a  few 
Mconds,  with  hands  extended,  but  in  no 
way  touching  the  basin.  AVith  a  sudden 
spring  he  stood  upright,  and  display evl  to 
tne  astonished  spectators  the  basin  filled 
to  the  brim  with  pure  clear  water,  and 
two  gold  Ashes  swimming  in  their  nativt^ 
element. 

**  Another  tVai  wc^rthv  of  rtvord  is  oiie 
of  a  more  exciting  and  thrilling  naturo. 
lo  be  imi^ressed  on  the  mind  with  full 
edfect.  it  should  be  siH^n  under  oircuiiu 
stances  similar  to  tlu>se  which  utteiidexl 
the  exhibition  of  it  to  the  n*'..uer.  Tass. 
iug  a  motlev  cro>i\vi  of  person:*  in  a  public 
s«}uAre  near  the  for^'Uii  taotories.  tho 
writer  hod  his  ut!ent:on  dirxvted  to  tt 
u'.iu  apjvirenily  hamn^u:'.:^  :be  b\o- 
st:uiders.  Frv^mptexl  bv  curu'Sity.  ?  .» 
SvVii  found  the  performer  to  bo  4  iv.oasi- 
KvkiUt;  ^»«*rson .  1*  hs»  dlve^:e\l  hi«i>\''.f  ol" 
bi*  outer  clothing  jui  far  a*  I'.o  w.r.*;. 
He  sprvdvi  a  *i«a11  •.-.•.  it  u;v;i  tbe  pa»e* 
lueni,  Aud  taVuij;  ji  Ivv  f:c;v.  :"  o  »•  oa,". 
who  w**  stVri^aro*  d-.*cv*V',*r*\:  {.»  b..  S:s 
vo'iie\ii«rite.  bo  pUcevl  S-ni  i.i  :'  o  oe li- 
tre or' the  tu*^  i:*»t.  lli*  r  <►•:  :  \'i  'rv::; 
kiH  t>*ie*.  *  iir^e  l-:!»l*.  i  i..-*    ^"...'•i 


he  flourished  over  the  head  of  the  fright, 
oned  boy,  and  with  dreadful  threats 
sprang  upon  his  victim.  The  boy  wu 
thrown  dov«ii»  and  the  man  knelt  on  him 
in  such  8  manner  as  to  secure  his  hands. 
While  in  this  position,  he  forced  back  the 
head  of  tlie  poor  child,  and  with  the  knift 
inflicted  a  severe  gash  upon  his  throat, 
from  which  the  blood  instantly  gushed 
in  a  torrent,  flowing  down  the  breast  of  the 
murderer,  and  sprinkling  the  nearest 
spectators,  llie  aeatluthroes  of  the  poor 
sufferer  were  painful  to  behold ;  frightfal 
and  convulsive  in  their  commenoemnt, 
but  diminishing  with  the  lou  of  blood. 
The  eye-balls  start — themascleaareseoi 
to  work — there  are  twitches  of  the  fingers 
— desperate  efforts  to  free  the  confined 
arms — a  change  of  colour  in  the  face  to 
an  ashy  paleness  —  a  fixed  and  glassy 
stare  of  the  eyes — then,  a  long,  last  spas- 
modic heaving  and  contortion,  and  ul  i» 
over— the  body  falls  a  corpse ! 

"  On  witnessing  such  a  strange  and  re- 
volting scene,  tlie  first  impuliie  of  the 
stranger,  despite  the  surrotmding  crowd, 
was  to  seize  the  murderous  colprit ;  but 
from  this  he  was  prevented  by  the  deaf- 
eoing  shouts  of  the  applauding  maltxtude, 
testifying  their  approbation  of  the  dex* 
teiity  of  the  performer,  by  a  shower  of 
'  cash.*  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add, 
that  the  deception  consisted  in  the  con* 
struction  of  the  blade  and  handle  of  the 
knife  ;  so  contrived,  that  by  making  a 
sawing  motion  on  the  throat  of  the  bor, 
it  produced  a  stream  of  coloured  liquid 
resembling  blood,  pumped  out  of  the 
knife  and  handle.  I'hese,  and  many  other 
mre  sights  of  the  kind,  are  daily  practised 
for  the  amusement  of  the  idle  crowd  in 
the  streets  of  Canton." 

To  sav  that  the  deception  merely 
consisted  in  the  construction  of  the 
knife,  is  surely  a  surprising  oversight 
of  the  narrator.  To  our  thinking, 
the  main  (Kiint  of  this  frightful  de- 
ception was  in  the  iconderfiil acting  of 
t'it'  /». "  .  lUit  among  all  the  numerous 
cla-ws  of  Chinese  juiQilers,  it  appears 
that  the  jiijrsrlers  from  Nankin  hold 
the  bichv.>i  reputation  among  their 
OvH::itr\men : — 

••S-.'veral   of  tJeir  feats  of  skill  and 

v'..;:;::^  .».rc.  :>>  :!'.«•  uninitiated,  truly 
;» s: .' i; . *V  ::■ ::  ;  :V r  i:;  >:ance  :  —  Two  men 
trvrv.  \.i'.rii".  a^ivar  m  the  streets  of 
r.a'.:c::.  the  ouefUoes  his  bac!t  oguiust  a 
^•..'i*.o  ^^.i'!.  or  wooxien  i'et:ce  :  the  upper 
j'.ir:  ^r*  1::*  fV-rson  :«  vit  vested  of  clothing. 
ll'.'»  .insovI.:-*.  ;ir:«evi  with  a  lAr\:%«  knife. 
•t '..•«■<  t,»  A  kh>;:tcoe,  sar  trvm  UV  to  *JU(l 
er.       \:    X   i:i»eu  m^:- .1.  tje  knife  is 

. . .  I..  :  fc  !  1;  V   \  .tW.i  .■■j.*w«" if •.'-».  '..>  withiQ 
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m  hair's  breadth  of  his  neck,  immediately 
below  his  ear.  With  such  certaintj  of 
success  is  the  blow  aimed,  and  so  great 
is  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  one  in 
the  skill  of  the  other,  that  not  the  slightest 
oneasiness  is  discernible  in  the  featares 
of  him  whose  life  is  a  forfeit  to  the  least 
deviation  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 
This  feat  is  agam  and  again  performed, 
said  with,  similar  saccess,  only  varying 
the  direction  of  the  knife  to  the  oppo« 
site  side  of  the  neck  of  the  exposed  per- 
son, or  to  any  other  point  ot  proximity 
to  ^e  living  target,  as  the  spectators 
nay  desire. 

'*  Another,  and  the  last  feat  to  be  men« 
tioned,  is  equally  exciting.  A  man  is 
armed  with  an  instrument,  resembling  a 
trident,  or  what  is  termed  by  sailors, 
*  grains ; '  to  which  formidable  weapon 
is  attached  a  long  handle  of  hard  wood. 
The  Juggler,  with  surprising  strength  of 
arm,  throws  t}iis  weapon  perpendicularly 
into  the  air  to  a  great  height ;  as  it  gains 
the  greatest  elevation,  he  measures  with 
a  practised  eye  and  wonderful  precision 
the  exact  spot  on  which  it  will  fall.  To 
this  point  he  advances  step  by  step ;  in 
an  instant  the  weapon  descends  with  fear* 
fol  velocity,  scraping  the  edges  of  some 
protruding  part  of  his  person  ;  thus  giv. 
ing  proof  of  a  singular  daring  and  suc- 
cefsful  effort,  which  surpasses  in  skill 
even  the  most  celebrated  rifle-shots  of 
the  hunters  of  Kentucky." 

The  amusements  of  the  Chinese 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  feats 
of  their  jugglers.  There  are  some 
games  and  fi^ivities  in  which,  occa- 
sionally, the  whole  nation  indulge, 
and  at  the  same  time.  At  the  Feast 
of  Lanterns,  ''  it  is  computed  that 
two  Jamdred  millions  of  lanterns  arc 
all  blazing  at  the  same  time  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  empire."  The  peo- 
ple are  also  addicted  to  gaming,  though 
it  is  forbidden  by  the  laws.  They 
therefore  plajr  for  cakes,  but  the 
cakes  are  privately  understood  to 
mean  money.  They  are  very  fond 
of  cricket-fights,  and  a  number  of 
these  insects  are  actually  trained  for 
a  prize-fi^ht,  which  takes  place  in  a 
lar^  China  basin,  or  bowl,  round 
whidi  the  excited  betters  stand,  or 
rather  dance.  The  creatures  are  '^  set 
on  ^  by  bein^  exasperated  by  a  straw 
which  is  poked  at  them.  But  the 
favourite  out-door  amusement  seems 
to  be  kite-flying ;  and  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  ninth  moon  the  inhabitants 
and  the  whole  '^  army  of  heaven  *' 
xmir  to  the  hills  with  their  kites, 
wfihli  tbq^€»ive  to  mount  to  a  great 


height — ^the  Strang  staring,  flat,  flshy 
things,  uttering  afi  the  while  a  hum- 
ming noise,  like  a  top,  in  consequence 
of  catgut  being  extended  across  the 
round  holes  of  the  eyes.  When 
the  millions  have  sufficiently  enjoyed 
the  sport  they  cut  the  strings,  and 
away  go  the  lutes  all  over  the  air. 

One  of  the  cases,  among  other 
figures,  contains  those  of  a  cobbler,  a 
barber,  and  a  blacksmith,  all  of  them 
itinerant,  and  with  their  several  toobi 
and  implements,  in  actual  work.  We 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  race  of 
cobblers  is  the  same  all  over  the 
world,  and  they  all  have  the  same 
look.  We  have  ourselves  observed 
this  in  various  countries,  and  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  bald- 
headed.  In  the  present  instance  it 
will  be  said  that  the  bald  head  is  a 
national  custom,  but  certainly  the 
shape  of  this  cobbler  s  cranium  is  not 
national.  It  is  of  the  shape  that 
almost  invariably  becomes  bald  at 
the  age  of  thirty  or  fortv.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  head  of  a  thinking 
man,  and  when  compared  with  the 
crania  of  the  literary  gentlemen  in 
Case  III.,  shews  the  difterence  of  de- 
velopcment  and  expression  which  re- 
sults from  spontaneous  efibrts  of  the 
mind,  and  the  placid  review  of  here- 
ditary opinions.  The  blacksmith  has 
also  a  very  good  head,  though  not  so 
large  as  that  of  the  cobbler.  With  his 
simple  apparatus  he  is  able  to  mend 
cracks  in  cast-iron  utensils,  an  art 
which  it  seems  no  other  nation  pos- 
sesses. These  two  last-mentioned 
individuals  have  the  most  intellect- 
ual heads  and  faces  of  any  Chinese  in 
the  room,  with  the  very  striking 
exception  of  the  portraits  of  two 
of  the  Hong  merchants.  The 
barbers  in  China  are  prodigiously 
numerous.  In  Canton  alone  there 
were,  in  1834,  no  less  than  7300 
barbers  1  They  are  all  ambulatory, 
and  are  obliged  to  have  a  regular 
diploma  that  the  public  may  be  sure 
of  their  skill.  The  barber's  razor  in 
tlie  model  before  us  resembles  an 
old  chisel  broken  off  within  two 
inches  of  the  handle.  They  shave 
without  soap.  The  barber  has  the 
usual  self-complacent  air  of  refined 
ease  which  characterise  the  class  in 
all  countries.  He  is  decidedly  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  Collection. 

The  last  case,  the  contents  of  which 
we  can  find  ^pace  to  particularise,  ii 
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the  one  called  ITie  Pavilion.  It 
extends  along  nearly  the  whole  width 
of  the  Saloon  at  the  farthermost  end. 
It  disj)lays  the  interior  of  a  large 
apartment  in  the  summer  residence 
of  a  wealthy  Chinese,  in  which  va- 
rious figures  are  standing  or  sitting, 
the  scene  heing  a  fuc-mnile  of  the 
domesticities  and  courtesies  of  the 
higher  classes,  as  illustrated  in  the 
mode  of  paying  and  receiving  visits. 
All  that  we  can  spare  time  to  remark 
on  the  furniture  and  building  ar- 
rangements of  the  room,  must  be 
confined  to  the  embroidered  silk  lan- 
terns, the  enormous  vases,  and  more 
especially  to  the  construction  of  the 
entrance-door,  w^hich  we  mistook  for 
a  window.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  of 
carved  and  gilt  fret-work,  and  looks 
out  upon  a  most  lovely,  fkirv  land- 
piece  of  Chinese  scenery  in  tlio  soft 
ethereal  distance.  That  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  paying  and  receiving 
visits  which  most  amuses  us,  takes 
place  on  the  first  entrance  of  the 
visitor.  There  are  two  square  wooden 
frames,  of  four  or  five  inches  high, 
placed  upon  the  floor  towards  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  about  a  yard 
apart.  On  the  entrance  of  the  visitor 
he  advances  towards  one  of  these 
wooden  frames,  and  the  host  to  the 
other.  They  stand  upon  them  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  and  a  dialogue  like 
the  following  ensues :  — 

**  Ting.   (Haou tsing,  tsing?)    *  Are 

you  well  ? — hail,  bail !  * 

**  ]:*iqua.  (Sito  yaiig  fang  ming,)  *  I 
liAve  heretofore  tbougiit  with  veneration 
of  your  t'ragraot  name.' 

'*  Ting.  *  I  also  of  your^ ;  apd  now  I 
bask  iq  the  iliuoiination  of  your  presence.' 

"  Piqua.  '  You  suffuse  my  heart  with 
the  odour  of  flowers.' 

"  Ting.  The  birds  of  most  delicious 
voice  would  stop  to  hear  you  speak.' 

"  Piqua.  *  And  those  of  most  delicato 
plumago  would  select  your  trees  for  their 
soft  repose.' 

"  Ting.  *  I  have  prepared  pure  tea, 
and  wait  for  your  company  to  converse.' 

"  Piqtia.  *  Have  you  seen  Fraters 
magazine  for  the  last  month  1 ' 

*•  Ting,  '  No,  wo  have  not.' 

"  Piqua.  *0h,  Buddha!  you*/iouW.'" 

Among  the  various  cases  contain- 
ing articles  of  curiosity  or  vertu  which 
line  the  walls  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  Saloon,  we  observed  a  rough, 
brown,  scraggy  branch  of  tree  (Case 
XI.  No.  146),  on  the  largest  stump 
of  which  was  a  head  bcanng  a  close 


resemblance  to  some  of  the  Greek 
wood-gods.  We  were  not  a  little 
startled  at  this,  surrounded  as  it  is  on 
all  sides  with  the  usual  smooth,  pulpy, 
little  simpering  idols  of  the  country', 
and  began  to  account  for  the  anomaly 
by  supposing  that  the  same  natural 
causes  iu  the  freaks  of  the  boughs 
which  had  originated  the  one  class 
of  wood- deities  had  operated  in  the 
present  instance,  and  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  as  it  was  "  bred" 
in  the  woods ;  but  on  arriving  at  the 
shop  of  porcelain  ware  ("china-shop," 
as  we  should  call  it  in  £n||land),  we 
observed  a  little  golden  goa  seated  in 
a  square  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shop,  which  we  were  informed  by  the 
Catalogue  was  no  less  a  personaffc 
than  a  miniature  Flutus,  whom  the 
master  of  the  shop  had  placed  there 
that  he  might  frequently  give  it  a 
broad  hint  to  be  propitious  to  h\» 
dealings.  "What  could  make  Plutus 
take  it  into  his  head  to  go  to  China  ? 
We  were  quite  unprepared  for  tlie 
excellence  of  some  of  the  paintings. 
Minutely  and  exquisitely  finished 
figures,  flowers,  and  butterflies,  on 
rice  paper,  we  have  all  seen  before ; 
but  there  are  two  or  three  landscapes 
of  great  merit,  and  several  portraits 
worthy  of  very  high  praise  as  works 
of  art  and  sea-pieces.  These,  toge- 
ther with  the  colossal  idols,  are  almost 
the  only  really  poetical  or  beautiful 
things  out  of  the  whole  "  ten  thousand.** 
What  with  their  peacocks*  feathers, 
and  lanterns,  and  button^  and 
passion  for  little  pinched  fbet,  and 
locust  fries  and  puppy-dog  puddings, 
the  Chinese  character  dispIajB  very 
prominent  features  of  litUeness  of 
mind  and  vain-glorious  absurdity. 
We  will  conclude  by  presenting  our 
readers  with  an  extract  iVom  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  Canton,  containing 
an  account  given  by  an  eye-witnesR 
of— 

A  CUINESE  CRICKET -NiLTCH. 

^^Wc  accompanied  our  friend 
Quang  through  several  very  narrow 
streets,  so  very  narrow,  indeed,  that, 
happening  to  meet  a  mandarin  in  hin 
kew,  or  sedan,  we  were  obliged  to 
stand  close  up  with  our  backs  to  the 
houses  at  each  side ;  and  as  he  passed 
we  could  each  have  taken  a  small 
pull  at  his  yellow  nose.  The  streets 
ni  Canton  are  all  very  narrow.  As 
it  got  dark,  Quang  led  the  way; 
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long  black  tail  and  dark  dress  giving 
him  the  appearance  of  a  large  tad- 
pole, lie  went  sideling  on  in  front 
of  us.  We  arrived  at  a  low,  narrow 
door,  into  which   we    stooped    and 

3[ucezed  ourselves,  and,  kecj^ing 
ose  to  his  '  tail,*  wc  soon  found 
ourselves  in  a  small  room  lit  by  three 
lanterns  as  large  as  regimental 
double-drums,  and  of  the  same  shape, 
and  seven  or  eight  oblate  spheroids, 
which  were  dangled  about  in  the 
hands  of  the  gamesters'  attendants, 
and  by  some  of  the  '  sporting  gen- 
tlemen* themselves,  so  anxious  were 
tliey  about  the  game.  *  Tscnfr  tow 
he  r  cried  our  conductor,  which 
means,  'Clear  the  way!'  But  we 
checked  his  rudeness,  and  declared 
we  only  came  as  visitors,  and  did  not 
intend  to  bet. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a 
round  table  ornamented  at  the 
edges  with  a  richly  carN'cd  ivory  rim. 
In  the  centre  of  this  table  was  a 
larg^e  porcelain  bowl  of  a  delicate 
white  colour,  veined  and  clouded 
with  very  pale  tints  of  purple.  Round 
this  bowl  were  assembled  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  Chinese  gentlemen,  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  anxious  expecta- 
tion and  impatience.  At  opposite 
sides  of  the  bowl  stood  two  Chinese 
attendants,  who  acted  as  hackers  of 
the  respective  combatants,  each  being 
armed  with  a  straw.  The  match 
was  now  onlered  to  begin. 

"Two  other  attendants  immediately 
made  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
each  with  a  little  carved  ivory  case, 
haying  a  gold  top  of  open  work  like 
an  aromatic  scent-box.  Out  of  the 
cases  were  produced  two  large  crick- 
ets I  These  fighting  insects  arc  re- 
gularly trained  for  the  contest  by  a 
variety  of  curious  processes.  They 
are  of  a  dusky  colour,  with  strong 
legs  and  thighs,  thick  bodies,  and 
broad  bull-head,  and  have  mouths 
that  bite  like  the  front  claw  of  a 
little  crab.  The  combatant  h  were 
placed  at  the  same  time  on  the  inside 
surface  of  the  bowl,  and  sliding 
down  quickly,  came  against  each 
other  headforemost,  with  a  dry, 
crisp,  cracking  sound.  Hut  they  im- 
mediately drew  back,  and  began  to 
manoeuvre  in  the  air  with  their  front 
legs.  At  sight  of  this,  great  applause 
was  bestowed  by  the  compan}'. 

"  The  gamesters,  however,  soon 
f)ecam€  too  impatient  to  bear  with 


this  display  of  'science,'  and  the 
backers  were  ordered  to  make  them 
'go  to  work.'  Accordingly  the 
backers  ailvanced  their  straws,  and 
stirred,  and  turned,  and  i)oked  the 
crickets,  till  the  creatures  became  so 
exasperated  at  what  they  evidently 
thought  to  be  the  strong  provoca- 
tion given  by  each  other,  that  they 
reared  themselves  on  their  hinder- 
most  legs,  and  danced  and  bit,  and 
wrestled  with  their  front  legs,  and 
pulled,  and  scratched,  and  tore,  and 
rolled  over  and  over,  and  jumped  up 
and  down,  and  slid  about,  and  bled 
and  foamed  at  tlie  mouth,  and  pieces 
of  skin  and  joints  of  legs  were  strewn 
quivering  over  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl. 

"  The  Chinese  gentlemen  were  all 
excited  to  the  highest  degree.  They 
also  capered,  and  slid,  and  jumi)ed  up 
and  down,  and  pulled  and  scratched, 
and  squeaked  and  screamed,  and 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  while  their 
eyes  were  all  like  glittering  beads, 
'fhey  betted  for  jftt/'caJtes  (small 
black  flies  being  baked  in  these  cakes 
by  way  of  currants) ;  but  the  thing 
hazarded  is  only  nominal,  because 
gambling  for  money  is  contrary  to 
the  laws.  These  nice  cakes,  there- 
fore, are  understood  privately  to 
mean  money. 

'•  I  confess  that  1  was  at  last  so 
absurd  as  to  become  excited  my  self  as 
the  fight  went  on,  and  made  several 
bets  of  ten  cakes,  vnth  the  under- 
standing that  my  cakes  meant  dol- 
lars. IMy  friend,  C-apt.  H.,  in  order 
to  prevent  me  from  being  '  done,' 
hedged  all  my  bets.  I  felt  certain  as 
to  which  of  the  crickets  would  win ; 
for  one  of  them  had  by  this  time  no 
atom  of  wing  left,  and  scarcely  half 
a  leg  to  stand  upon,  while  the  other 
had  one  ragged  wing  quite  entire  at 
the  shoulder,  and  three  good  stumps 
of  thighs. 

"  My  bets  had  by  this  time  amounted 
to  one  hundred  dollars,  Capt.  II. 
having  carefully  hedged  to  the  same 
amount  with  different  sporting  gen- 
tlemen in  the  room.  No  sooner, 
liowever,  had  I  made  my  bet  of  the 
last  ten  cakes,  than  the  cricket  which 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  body,  and 
which,  of  course,  I  had  betted  against, 
bit  the  head  of  his  adversary  com- 
pletely off.  There  lay  the  van- 
quished crkket,  and  there  lay  its 
head,  with  the  mouth  opening  and 
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shattmg.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  how  it  was  done.  It  all  seemed 
fair  enough;  and,  I  may  add,  with 
shame  in  my  participation,  barbarous 
enough, — ^as  bad  as  our  cock-fighting. 
But  how  did  it  happen  that  my 
cricket  lost  ?  Surely  some  blackleg 
lor^-tail  must  have  done  the  deed 
with  an  invisible  pair  of  nippers. 

"  Ilowbeit,  I  paid  the  hundred 
dollars.  Capt.  H.  then  went  round 
the  room  laughing,  to  collect  his  bets, 
which  would  just  have  got  the 
money  back  again;  when  suddenly 
a  servant  rushed  in  as  pale  as  ashes, 
and  cried  out  that  three  mandarins 
and  a  troop  of  soldiers  were  about  to 


surround  the  house.  Down  came 
the  large  lanterns  from  the  ceiling, — 
out  went  those  in  the  hand, — smash 
went  the  porcelain  basin, —  and 
amidst  the  scrambling  rush  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  crashing  sound  of 
china  under  foot,  I  was  routed  about 
in  the  dark,  first  one  way,  then  the 
other,  till  eventually  I  fought  my 
way  out  in  the  street  by  some  other 
door  than  the  one  at  which  I  had  en- 
tered, and  fell  over  the  prostrate 
body  of  Capt.  II.,  who  was  lying  with 
his  head  in  a  broken  lantern,  but  not 
hurt,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  se- 
vere bruises." 
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A  MEW  school^  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
of  novel-writing  has  lately  sprung 
up  in  France,  of  which  little  notice 
has  been  taken  by  the  English  press. 
This  neglect  has,  no  doubt,  chiefly 
arisen  from  the  revolting  character 
of  modem  French  novels.  And  we 
should  deem  this  reason  for  silence 
about  them  perfectly  valid  if  they 
did  not  form  so  large  and  important 
a  part  of  the  literature  of  a  whole 
nation,  and  that  nation  the  one  the 
most  influential  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  A  few  volumes  of  a  vicious 
s^le  and  stamp,  though  they  mi^ht 
display  considerable  talent,  mi^t, 
and  perhaps  ougJU  to,  be  passed  over 
unnoticed.  But  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent when  there  are  large  libraries 
of  this  description  of  work  in  popular 
circulation.  We  insist,  too,  that  the 
very  moderate  claims  of  these  writings 
to  regard,  in  other  respects,  only 
make  the  duty  of  commenting  on 
them  the  more  imperative.  For  the 
most  unexceptionable  examples  of 
national  feeling  in  literature  are  not 
to  be  found  in  authors  and  books  of 
^eat  celebrity  and  merit,  but  rather 
in  the  common  productions  of  a 
popular  mediocrity.  Inferior  works 
at  least  can  alone  shew  the  extent  to 
which  any  depravity  of  intellect 
among  a  people  is  carried.  Works 
of  genius  may  be  often  regarded 
as  deviations  from  the  prevailing 
taste.  But  noveb,  rgmaQcea,  tales, 
aocl  light  fictions,  form  a  criteqnon  to 


judge  by  in  this  matter  which  can 
lead  to  no  mistake.  We  intend,  then, 
to  devote  a  brief  space  to  a  cursory 
glance  over  one  or  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  present  novelists 
of  France ;  but  we  must  be^  leave 
previously  to  offer  an  introductory 
remark  or  two. 

The  best  way  to  shew  the  distinc- 
tive traits  of  French  novels  with  con- 
ciseness, as  we  cannot  dilate  upon  the 
subject,  will  be  nerhaps  to  compare 
them  with  Englisn  works  of  tiie  same 
description,  at  least  as  far  as  a  few 
hints  will  go. 

With  us,  then,  it  Is  certain  that 
the  lightest  novel  that  ever  finds  a 
publisher  or  circulation  must  give 
evidence  of  some  power  ofrefleraon 
on  real  life ;  its  character  and  its  plot 
must  be  in  keeping  with  probabU!^; 
and  the  ingenuity  and  fancy  of  tne 
author  must  be  shewn,  not  in  im- 
agining extravagances  and  impos- 
sibilities, but  in  building  up  his  fiction 
out  of  the  incidents  and  ritoations 
that  frequent  experience  sappUes. 
Or  if  this  rule  has  its  exoeptioiis,  they 
are  at  least  recent  and  rare.  Even 
works  that  have  no  higher  apparent 
aim  than  to  raise  a  laugh  are,  in  this 
country,  the  fruit  of  mligent  glean- 
ings of  observations.  Such  produc* 
tions  are,  therefore,  truly  titefiev  of 
human  nature.  But  in  France  the 
observant  spirit  which  we  deem  so 
essential  to  sncoessful  aoihorahiqp  is 
not  yalued.     Bngliihnicnt   if  wt 
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may  be  pennitted  so  to  express 
ourselves,  deriyc  even  the  imagin- 
ative  character  of  their  mind  from 
the  Baconian  principle  of  induc- 
tion, whilst  Frenchmen  draw  theirs 
from  the  Cartesian  propensity  to 
spin  fancies  and  theories  in  empty 
space.  Our  strong  bias  is  to  observe, 
to  scrutinise,  to  analyse,  men  and 
things  as  they  appear  and  are  in 
this  every-day  world  of  ours ;  all  our 
emotions  are  from  our  mother  earth ; 
QT,  if  we  now  and  then  shape  a  mon- 
ster— a  Caliban,  or  a  delicate  spirit 
of  the  air,  an  Ariel — even  these  have 
so  much  of  common  human  unex- 
aggerated  passion  and  feeling  in 
tnem,  that  they  are  really  much  less 
strange,  and  much  more  natural,  than 
the  beings  which  are  presented  to  us 
by  French  poets  and  romancers  for 
men  and  women. 

And  why  is  this  ?  Simply  because 
men  of  letters  in  France  have  ever 
overlooked,  as  beneath  their  attentive 
regard,  the  real  picture  of  life  spread 
b^re  them  by  society,*  and  have 
disdained,  as  authors,  to  be  moved 
by  the  sympathies  and  influences 
which  affect  the  multitude.  They 
have  always  sought  their  inspiration 
from  foreign  sources;  it  has  never 
been  native  and  spontaneous.  First, 
they  were  formed  by  an  academy  and 
dassic  models,  under  which  their 
literature  reached  its  maturity  of 
stunted  excellence;  and  from  the 
artificial  taste  thus  produced  they 
have  lately  been  hurried,  by  the  law 
of  reaction,  into  the  opposite  extreme 
— into  all  the  insanities  of  German 
mysticism.  Actually  the  Hugos,  the 
Dc  Balzacs,  the  Dudevants — the  most 
remarkable  of  the  new  growth  of 
French  literati — seem  to  think  that 
genius  consists  in  a  wild  and  un- 
earthly embroilment  of  sentiments 
and  fantasies,  which  not  only  overtop, 
but  abjure  the  modesty  of  Nature. 
From  the  moment  Frenchmen  be- 
come candidates  for  literary  popu- 


larity, they  abandon  themselves  to 
visions  and  ecstasies,  and  renounce 
realities.  It  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  the  saner  gentlemen  of  the 
French  press  raise  a  loud  outcry 
against  the  modem  school  of  poetry 
and  romance ;  yet  the  very  exagger- 
ation which  they  blame  they  emu- 
late, for  what  else  can  they  do  ?  To 
revive  the  old  classical  style  so  as  to 
gain  to  themselves  adnuration  and 
celebrity,  they  must  surpass  their 
predecessors  of  the  last  century,  which 
is  not  within  their  competence,  and 
originality  in  that  track  is  totally  out 
of  the  question.  They  must,  there- 
fore (the  perennialities  of  a  genuine 
love  and  study  of  nature  and  of 
humanity  never  having  been  opened 
to  them),  be  resigned  either  to  shine 
palely,  and  with  ever  increasing  pale- 
ness, under  the  reflex  borrowed  lights 
of  imitation,  or  seek  in  the  marvel- 
lous— which  is  only  at  present  to  be 
found  in  a  fantastic  metaphysics,  in 
analysing  the  commonest  characters, 
events,  and  truths,  into  mysteries- 
an  escape  from  insipidity.  They  have 
chosen,  of  course,  the  latter,  if  choice 
there  can  be  said  to  be  under  such 
circumstances ;  and  hence  there  spring 
up  every  season  in  Paris  multitudes 
of  popular  works  which  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  monstrous  inven- 
tion, and  which,  therefore,  though 
they  frequently  abound  with  indica- 
tions of  considerable  talent  and  elo- 
quence, every  sound  judgment  and 
healthy  heart  must  pronounce  to  be 
as  hollow  of  all  true  beauty  and 
merit  as  they  are  glaring  in  false 
pretensions  to  an  eccentric  originality. 

These  brief  remarks  may  be  ap- 
plied generally  to  the  belles  lettres  of 
France  and  of  England,  which  include 
the  light  literature  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  will  be  found  to  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  works  before 
us,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

Madame  Dudevant,  better  known 
by  her  assumed  name  of  Geo.  Sand, 


*  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  deny  that  French  authors,  from  De  la  Bruyere 
and  Molicro  down  to  Paul  de  Koch,  have  been  eminently  successful  in  describings 
manners.  But  they  have  never  gone  deeper.  They  have  never  opened  any  of  those 
secret  springs  of  character  which  take  their  rise  in  the  inward  closeted  movements 
of  the  heart.  Hence  there  has  resulted  a  real  superficiality  in  the  affections  of 
Frenchmen.  Their  character  and  their  hearts  are  now  truly  and  fully  expressed  in 
light  sketches  and  comic  scenes  of  ^nanners.  They  appear  to  have  no  inner  man,  but 
to  exist  altogether  externally,  socially,  and  artificially ;  so  much  so,  that  some  one  has 
no  less  acutely  than  wittily  observed,  that  French  nature  and  human  nature  are  very 
diflferent  things. 
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is  the  writer  who  will  first  engage 
our  attention.  This  lady  is  certajnly 
the  most  remarkable  of  modern 
French  writers.  She  is  the  very 
priestess  of  the  school  to  which  she 
belongs,  and  is  regarded  also  by  her 
admirers  something  in  the  light  of  a 
prophetess  announcing  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  moral  era.  She  per- 
forms her  mission  by  reducing,  after 
a  rhapsodical  fashion,  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  >vrong,  of  vice  and 
virtue,  to  what  may  be  called  their 
nevtrnl  elements.  AVith  her  there  is 
no  right  or  wrong  distinctly  ex- 
istent ;  but,  mixed  elementally  in 
her  works  as  in  her  mind,  their 
real  contrariety  makes  them  ef- 
fervesce, and  foam,  and  sparkle  into 
the  most  brilliant  shows  of  morbid 
sentiment.  We  cannot,  however, 
deny  that  she  possesses  considerable 
talent;  many  would  say,  genius. 
She  has  a  wonderftil  fkcility  of  pour- 
ing out  an  abundance  of  beautifully 
turned  sentences ;  and  when  she  has 
a  simple  subject — a  mere  tale  to  tell, 
or  a  nome  scene  to  paint,  she  often 
accomplishes  her  purpose  "with  inim- 
itable taste  and  gracefulness,  l^ut, 
as  she  deems  philosophy  her  forte,  the 
greater  part  of  her  writings  arc  but 
long  tirades  on  metaphysical  views, 
which  glimmer  in  dim  confusion  be- 
fore her ;  and  then  there  is  usually 
a  glare  of  colouring  in  her  style  that 
is  extremely  painful.  Li  many  re- 
spects she  resembles  our  poet  Shelley. 
These  two  writers  indeed  seem  to  us 
to  be  so  alike  as  to  be  almost  twin 
minds.  Yet  there  are  some  distinc- 
tions to  be  made  in  favour  of  Shelley. 
His  fancy  was  pure,  whilst  Madame 
Dudevant's  is  shockingly  polluted. 
He  hated  Christianity  openly  and 
bitterly ;  whilst  the  French  authoress, 
in  hatmg,  half  adopts  it  (and  this  is 
the  very'  tie  plus  ultra  of  depravity), 
to  associate  its  purity  with  unspeak- 
able abominations.  In  their  philo- 
sophy however,  of  Love,  as  they  call 
it,  and  in  their  Ideulisfti,  they  arc 
identic ;  and  the  imaginations  of  both 
revel  in  shadowy  abstractions,  the 
most  oppressively  obscure  and  over- 
coloured,  while,  in  their  minor  efforts, 
their  real  powers  are  best  displayed. 
The  work  of  Madame  Dudevant 
which  we  have  chosen  briefly  to  com- 
ment upon  is  one  entitled  Spiridion, 
This  is  tmdoubtcdly  the  most  eafnest 
and  eloquent  of  all  this  authoress's 


productions.  Indeed  she  has  iioer 
ill  any  of  her  romances  mere  amuse- 
ment or  delight  in  view,  but  is  always 
bent  upon  inoculating  her  readers 
with  the  vinus  of  the  school  to  which 
she  belongs,  which  forms  what  Car- 
lyle  has  well  called  the  Uterabtre  of 
(haperation.  In  the  novel  under  our 
notice,  however,  she  is  more  intent 
upon  this  purpose  than  in  any  of  her 
other  works.  Therein  is  propounded 
a  new  religious  faith  to  the  world; 
and  nothing  can  shew  more  strikingly 
the  utterly  forlorn  and  abandoned 
state  of  the  IVench  mind  "with  re- 
spect to  religion  than  that  such  a 
sick  dream  as  this  proposed  new  faith, 
such  a  craz}'  imagination,  shoold  find 
favour  and  acceptance  with  the  read- 
ing public  of  France.  It  is  most 
melancholy  to  see  the  mind  drifting 
in  helmless  hopelessness  among  the 
chimeras  of  a  diseased  brain,  and  en- 
deavouring to  realise  substance  out 
of  such  impalpable  wild  shadows. 
But  without  further  preface  we  will 
give  a  summary  of  the  story  of  this 
novel. 

Spiridion,  the  hero,  has  been  al- 
ready dead  for  more  than  a  ccntuiy 
when  the  story  commences.  He  acts, 
nevertheless,  the  principal  part  in  the 
events  represented  as  actually  pass- 
ing. He  api)ears  several  times,  not 
as  a  pale  skeleton  ghost,  but  as  a 
beautiful  spirit,  in  the  guise  And 
habiliments  of  a  handsome  yoiiDg 
man.  He  is  called  *'  the  spirit,"  and 
his  apparitions  are  among  the  most 
effective  passages  of  the  book.  This 
Spiridion  had,  we  are  told,  been  in 
his  lifetime  a  Jew  by  birth,  moit 
learned,  devout,  and  intolerant  He 
afterwards  becomes,  by  reading  Bos* 
suet's  works,  a  Roman  Catholie.  Hii 
zeal  and  his  austerity  in  his  new  pro- 
fession are  extreme.  He  bnilda  a 
monastery,  and  is  himself  its  abbot 
I^rsuing  his  studies,  however,  he,  in 
his  heart,  abjures  Romanism,  and 
embraces  the  doctrines  of  the  Rdhrm- 
ation.  But  he  does  not  stop  here. 
The  Reformation  and  Christianity 
itself  appear  to  him  but  partial,  broken 
bits  of  truth.  He  reverts  to  Oriental 
creeds  and  Fagan  philosophy.  All 
the  systems  and  theories,  religioiu 
and  moral,  that  have  ckqx  prevailed 
in  the  world  take  their  turn  of  as* 
cendan^  in  his  mind,  and,  finding 
them  all  uns&tisfactoiy,  he  vqMi 
them  all.    Yet  his  labcfora  tie  Wi-in 
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Yvin.    fie  discovers  at  last  tlie  great 
tmth  he  has  so  pcrsevcringly  sought 
after.    The  secret  of  human  destimes, 
the  mystery  of  humanity,  is  at  last 
unfolded  to  him.    But  this  is  too 
solemn,  too  sublime  a  discovery  to  be 
lightly  revealed.    Mankind  are  not 
in  fact  sufficiently  enlightened  to  re- 
ceive it.    So  he  directs  the  manu- 
script on  which  he  has  recorded  his 
great  Eureka  to  be  buried  Avith  him, 
and  bequeaths  it  to  the  person  who, 
after  a  century,  shall  have  the  anxictv 
to  seek  it  in  his  tomb.    The  monk 
to  whom  he  confides  the  knowledge 
of  his  bequest  survives  him  many 
years,  and,  in  his  turn,  makes  a  con- 
fidant before  his  death  of  another 
monk,  who  communicates  the  secret 
to  a  ^oung  novice,  to  whose  lot  it  falls 
to  dnnter  the  wonderful  manuscript. 
Now,  reader,  what  think  you  this 
mysterious  manuscript  reveals  ?  The 
discovery,  recollect,  has  been  pressed 
out  of  Judaism,  Popery,  Protestant- 
ism, Christianity,  and   all  systems, 
and  all  creeds  of  philosophy  and  of 
religion,  and  is  to  supersede  them  all. 
Let   us   see  what  these  parturient 
mountains  bring  forth.    Something 
marvellous,  no  doubt.     Nothing  less 
than  this,  render,  that  you,  whatever 
you  may  think  of  yourself,  are  a 
martyr^  and  that  we  are  all  martyrs ; 
and  that  you,  also,  if  you  have  the 
modest  assurance  to  think  yourself 
at  all  in  advance  of  the  age,  may 
regard  yourself  as  a  Messiah^  and 
that  we  are  all,  under  the  same  con- 
dition, Messiahs.    But  we  will  let 
Spiridion  speak  for  himself: — 

••  How  much  I  wept,  how  much  I 
laboared,  how  much  1  suffered,  before  I 
onderstood  tlie  cause  oiid  object  of  my 
pnmage  on  the  earth.  After  mauy  doubts, 
after  much  remorse,  after  mnny  scruples, 
I  understood  that  I  wns  a  martyr,  Wut 
why  a  martyr,  1  asked  myself?  What 
crime  have  1  committed  before  I  was  born 
to  be  thus  condemned  to  toil  and  groans? 
At  last,  by  dint  of  supplicating  God,  and 
interrogating  the  history  of  mnn,  a  ray  of 
light  descended  upon  my  forehead,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  past  were  lifted  from 
my  eyes.  I  raised  a  corner  of  the  curtain 
of  destiny,  and  saw  enough  to  compre- 
hend that  my  life,  as  that  of  the  buiiian 
race,  was  a  series  of  necessary  errors, 
or  rather  ofincomplete  truths,  nil  tending, 
Biore  or  less  indireetly,  or  more  or  less 
directly,  towards  the  one  resplendent 
troth  — the  idmi  perfection.  But  when 
win  tiny  rise  up  1  those  generations  on 


the  face  of  tho  earth,  when  will  thoy 
emanate  from  the  bosom  of  the  Deity, 
those  thrice  happy  beings,  who  will 
salute  the  august  aspect  of  'J'ruth,  and 
proclaim  the  reign  of  the  Ideal  over  the 
world  V 

Again  Spiridion  announces,  "  "We 
are  all  sons  of  (lod,  we  are  all  divine 
men,  wc  are  all  ]\lessialis,  we  are  all 
Christs,  when  we  suifor  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind." 

Another  observation  before  we 
proceed. 

We  have  all  heard  of  religious 
Antinomianism ;  but  Madame  1  )u- 
devant,  and  the  whole  school  to  which 
she  belongs,  are  irreligious  Antino- 
mians,  a  class  of  i)ersons  to  be  foimd 
only  in  France.    Demoralised,  much 
more  emphatically  than  iimnoral,  all 
the  broad  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong  being  eifaccd  from  their  minds, 
an  indiscriminateness  of  moral  per- 
ceptions is  the  per\'uding  characteristic 
of  all  the  productions  of  these  authors; 
the  whole  field  of  ethics  is  to  them 
debatable  ground.     To  make  up  for 
this,  however,  they  have  constantly 
some  vague  vision  of  spiritual  per- 
fection iHjfore  them,  -which  holds  the 
place  of  virtue  in  their  minds.    And 
as,  with  religious  Antinomians,  the 
greater  the  sinner  the  greater  the 
saint,  provided  certain  spiritual  doc- 
trines are   entertained  in  all  their 
spiritual  abstraction,  with  fervid  sin- 
cerity,   so  with    these    writers,    no 
matter  how  atrocious  a  ruftian  any 
character  they  may  depict  may  Ik?, 
he  is  regardetl  with  admiration  and 
applause  if  he  only  maintains  a  high- 
wrought  spiritualism   of  sentiment, 
Avhich  is  the  mark,  we  believe,  of 
demoralisation  at  its  height,  always 
in  the  profane,  and  often  even  in  tlie 
religious.    From  a  great  nionil  con- 
fusion of  thought,  one  seeks  naturally 
a  refuge  and  a  bourn  for  the  heart  s 
desires  in  some  abstract  theory  of  in- 
accessible perfection. 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  we  must 
give  another  extract  from  George 
Sand.  We  have  just  shewn  this 
WTiter  s  doctrine  of  the  ^lartyrdom- 
Mcssiahship  and  ideal  perfection  of 
INIankind.  Wc  will  now  give  a  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  ^lartyr-^les- 
siahs  we  are  called  upon  to  sympathise 
with  and  admire.  This  person  is  de- 
scribed as  a  gambler,  who  has  l)een 
condenmcd  to  the  galleys  for  black -leg 
awiudling  and  cheating  at  play.    H€ 
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is  represented  as  deeply  religious,  and 
his  qualities  and  character  are  set  forth 
as  so  noble  and  grand,  in  the  midst  of 
their  perversity,  as  to  throw  com- 
pletely into  the  shade  all  common 
nonest  uprightness  of  conduct : — 


«< 


Listen  to  the  history  of  Trenmor. 
Having  exhausted  love,  he  became  the 
victitn  of  a  passion  much  more  energetic, 
much  more  prolific  in  terrible  dramas, 
much  more  intense,  much  more  inebriate 
ing,    much    more    heroic  —  gambling ! 
for  it  must,  alas !  be  confessed,  that  if 
the  object  of  this  passion  is  in  appearance 
vile,  the  ardour  it  inspires  is  powerful, 
the  audacity  sublime,  and  the  sacrifices 
blind  and  boundless.    Never  have  women 
inspired  equal.     How  many  men  have 
you  known  sacrifice  to  their  mistresses 
that  inestimable  possession  j  that  necessity 
without  price,  that  condition  of  existence 
witliout  which  existence  is  insupportable 
—  honour  i     I  know  of  none  whose  de. 
votion  would  go  further  than  the  sacrifice 
of  life ;  but  every  day  the  gambler  im- 
molates  his   honour,   and  lives !      The 
gambler    is    acrid,    he   is    stoical ;    ha 
triumphs   unmoved,   unmoved  he  falls. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  ho  passes 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
society ;  in  a  few  hours  more   he   re« 
descends  to  the  point  whence  he  started, 
and  all  without  a  change  either  of  his 
attitude  or  his  countenance.    Alternately 
king  and  beggar,  with  one  step  he  bounds 
over  the   immense   distinction.      What 
will  he  be  in  a  moment  of  time  ? — a  prince 
or  a  slave  ?     How  will  he  make  his  exit 
from  that  cavern?     Naked,  or  bending 
under  a  weight  of  gold  ?     What  matters 
it  1     Ho  will  return  to-morrow  to  try  his 
fortune  again,  to  lose,  or  to  triple  all. 
The  impossible  for  him  is  repose.     He 
is   like   the  storm  -  bird  that  can    only 
Iiv(i  among  dashing  waves  and  furious 
winds.     I  le  is  accused  of  a  love  of  gold. 
So  little  docs  he  love  it,  that  he  fiings  it 
awny  with  both  his  hands.     These  gifts 
of  hell  ran  neither  profit  nor  satiate  him  ; 
but  gold  is  to  him  the  emblem  of  the 
joys  and  suflerings  of  existence,  which 
1)0  sfoks  and  braves.     Go  to  I     These 
wrestlings  with  fortune  are  magniticent. 
Wo  may  condemn  him  ;  but,  in  condemn- 
ing,  take   can?  not  to  despise  him ;   yo 
little  organisations  (pctites  organisations), 
who  aro  neither  caj)ul)le  of  good  nor  of 
«'vil  ;  deplore  his  error  if  you  will,  but 
do  not  in  the  secrecy  of  your  prido  com- 
pare yourself  with  him.     Let  his   fatal 
example  console  vou  for  your  inoffensive 
nullity." 

The  next  author  whom  wc  shall 
call  up  before  us  is  ^1.  Jules  Janiu, 
the  great  feiuUonist  of  France ;  but 


his  romances  and  tales  are  abo  veiy 
popular.  The  one  which  we  choose 
to  comment  upon  is  entitled,  **  l/k 
cmur  pour  deux  Anumn;^  tad  ire 
choose  it  because  in  its  way  it  is  a  se 
^us  uUra^  and  shews  how  well  the 
French  can  improve  even  upon  Ger- 
man extravagances. 

We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  strangeness  of  this 
production  than  by  imormin^  them, 
at  the  outset,  that  its  hermnes  or 
heroine  are,  or  is,  a  monster, — two 
girls  joined  together  by  a  Hgament 
of  flesh  projecting  fh>m  the  ride  of 
each  oftnem.  tiaeyare  thus  com- 
pletely two,  and  completely  one,  like 
the  Siamese  twins,  and  their  minds 
are  represented  as  having  the  same 
duality  and  the  same  unity  as  their 
bodies.  The  other  personages  of  the 
book  are  a  Spamard  and  nis  doik, 
and  a  Kussian  prince,  who  is  as  much 
a  lusus  naturiB  as  the  beinss  with 
whom  he  is  associated.  Of  these  in- 
teresting individuals  we  will  first 
bring  forward  the  Sjpaniaid  and  his 
cloak,  as  it  is  from  hun  tliat  the  iwild 
tale  which  follows  is  said  to  proceed. 
The  author  imagmes  himself  to  have 
met  this  singular  person  i^  a  mena- 
gerie of  monsters,  and,  beinff  stmck 
with  his  appearance,  follows  him,  and 
gets  from  nun  his  history : — 

"  The  man  who  had  so  much  luaed. 
my  curiosity  had,  in  his  dress  and  mm- 
ners,  neither  pretension  nor  neglisence. 
He  was  young,  his  black  eye  was  rail  of 
lire,  but  his  noble  coantenanoe  had  lucli 
a  settled  tranquillity,  that  its  eapreerion 
of  profound  emotion  escaped  commoii  ob- 
servers. I  lis  cloak  hung  in  gxsoefiil 
folds  around  his  yigorous  fbrm:  it  was 
evidently  a  Spanish  cloak.  The  aaperb 
vestment,  docile  and  supple,  seemed 
spontaneously  to  obey  the  moTements  of 
its  youthful  wearer.  Bot  oertainly  a 
Spanish  mantle  is  no  common  garment. 
What  an  assured  strut  of  pride,  what  a 
lofty  port  it  gives  to  the  shirtless  gen- 
tlemen of  Spain  !  When  enreloped  in 
its  voluminous  drapery,  they  foi^t  tbeir 
real  poverty,  and,  only  recollectiu|f  their 
long  pedigrees,  become  in  imaginatioii 
grandees  of  the  first  order.  The  cloak  is 
to  the  Spaniard  his  second  sldn,  his  sab- 
missive  and  devoted  slave ;  it  protects 
its  master  in  war,  it  defends  him  m  love ; 
it  is  his  shield  during  the  day,  his  laekfj 
in  the  evening,  and  his  bed  at  night,  ft 
is  to  him  liberty,  e<|uality,  and  a  eon- 
stitution.  *  Here,*  said  I  to  myself,  whan 
following  the  stranger, '  is  a  doable  hriM 
before  me,  half  man  and  half  dosk^vniied 
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to  each  other  for  life,  inseparable,  occu- 
pied day  and  nigbt  in  tbe  same  lorea  and 
the  same  strifes —in  fadt,  twins.  Tbe  cloak 
of  this  man  has  been  doubtless  his  cradle ; 
be  has  been  wrapped  in  it  in  bin  infancy  ; 
be  has  draped  it  gallantly  around  him  to 
sing  serenades  under  bis  mistress's  wiu- 
dow ;  and  irben  he  comes  to  die,  this 
tame  swaddling-clotb,  this  brare  attire 
oF  the  lover,  will  surely  be  his  shroud.' " 

We  have  auotcd  the  above  passage 
becanse  it  anbrds  a  good  specimen  of 
what  may  be  calku  the  flimsy  style 
in  writing.  We  beKeve  that  this 
itvle  owes  its  origin  to  the  necessity 
which  authors  feel  themselves  at  pre- 
sent under  of  book-making  for  the 
market.  In  order  to  furnish  a  certain 
iiiunber  of  pages  or  volumes  to  their 
publisher,  within  a  limited  time,  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  they  are 
obliged  to  spin  out  (that  is  the  term) 
OS  much  as  they  can ;  and  this  spin- 
ning out  consists  in  making,  as  uiev 
call  it,  the  most  of  an  idea,  beating  it 
into  a  tenuity  almost  evanescent, 
ringing  changes  upon  it,  and  consider- 
in§[  it  as  a  mere  thread  on  which  to 
string  as  many  glittering^  words  and 

Shrases  as  it  can  be  strained  to  bear, 
pun-out  passages,  however,  which 
txmke  up  at  least  the  half  of  most 
modem  French  works  of  amusement, 
do  not  want  a  certain  charm.  Al- 
though they  contain  but  just  sense 
enough  to  escape  being  nonsense, 
they  entertain  agreeably  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  They  form  a  tissue,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  of  colours  and  sounds, 
which  please  at  a  first  glance  and  on 
a  first  hearinff;  and,  as  they  are 
never  intendea  to  be  read  a  second 
time,  they  answer  their  purpose 
snfRciently  well.  It  is  the  duty, 
nevertheless,  of  critics,  sedulously 
and  perseveringly,  to  exscind  from 
literature  this  species  of  unmeaning 
eloquence ;  not  so  much  l)ecausc  it  is 
in  itself  worthless,  as  because  it  is  a 
parasite  plant,  whose  nature  it  is  to 
spread  and  to  overrun,  and  to  strangle 
under  its  rank  luxuriant  growth, 
under  its  waste  fertility,  all  the  vigor- 
ous shoots  of  thought,  fancy,  and 
feeling.  Very  different  from  this  is 
that  spontaneous  eloquence  of  the 
tongne-tippcd  pen,  which  docs  not 
spin  out,  hut pourn  out,  in  fervid  ver- 
bosity, the  first  warm,  unpreniedi- 
tatea  conceptiotis  of  the  mind,  and,  as 
it  glowingly  proceeds,  starts  at  every 
0tep  flew  eoyeys  and  flights  of  images 
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and  ideas.  Yet  it  is  to  imitate  this 
rare  faculty  of  extemporising  on 
paper,  which,  coming  from  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart,  is  always  full  of 
matter  and  delight,  that  the  spinners- 
out  aim  in  their  counterfeit  rhapso- 
dies. 

Having  now  in  some  measure  satis- 
fied our  critical  conscience  by  enter- 
ing our  protest  against  flinisiness  in 
the  guise  of  enthusiasm,  we  turn  to 
our  Spaniard.  He  tells  his  story  to 
his  pursuer.  lie  had  purchased  at  a 
sale  of  wild  beasts  and  monsters  the 
two  infant  sirls  we  have  spoken  of 
above.  Under  his  fostering  care  and 
protection  they  grow  up  into  mar- 
vellous beauty,  and  exhibit  a  mental 
phenomenon  still  more  wonderful 
than  the  Junction  of  their  bodies. 
But  we  will  let  the  Spaniard  speak  : 

" '  To  give  yoti  a  just  idea  of  the  mental 
phenomenon  which  my  two  charmin|>f 
daughters  presented/  continued  the 
Spaniard,  '  1  must  again  draw  their  ]K>r- 
trait.  You  know  already  that  Anna  was 
fair  ;  and  that  Louisa,  the  eldest  by  one 
hour,  had  hair  as  black  as  her  black 
eyes.  Anna  was  the  child  of  tlie  tvro 
sisters,  Louisa  was  the  woman.  Anna 
was  the  caprice  of  their  conjoint  existence, 
Louisn  wns  its  will.  Anna  hud  smiles 
and  tears,  Louisa  the  glance  and  thn  re. 
gfard  of  enthusiasm  and  of  genius.  Anna 
was  desire.  l.ouisa  was  passion.  Anna 
was  ringletted,  rosy,  and  full  of  mirth  ; 
the  hair  of  her  sister  parted  grarely  and 
plainly  orer  her  beautiful  oval  head,  yet 
lier  eyes  were  so  soft  that  their  expression 
seemed  to  i)e  caught  from  tliose  of  Anna. 
Have  you  them  now  before  you  thus 
together  entwined,  talking  to  each  other, 
Anna  full  of  gaiety,  Louisa  wrapt  in  con- 
templation ?  Or  do  you  see  Anna  lean- 
ing hor  little  head  on  the  beautiful 
slioulders  of  her  aister,  or  her  sister  rest- 
ing her  swan-like  neck  on  the  budding 
breasts  of  Anna?  See  how  their  glances 
mingle,  how  their  smiles  blend  !  How 
varied  and  how  graceful  are  their  atti- 
tudes !  Sometimes  I^uisa  would  carry 
Anna  in  her  amis  as  a  mother  bears  her 
cliild;  but  the  laughing,  joyous  Anna, 
and  the  reflective,  pensive  Louisa,  would 
both,  on  their  knees,  at  the  close  of  day 
bow  their  heads  together  under  the  same 
streak  of  moonlight,  under  the  same 
thought  of  God.'" 

The  Spaniard  tells  wonderfully  of 
the  dilierent  tastes  and  dispositions  of 
his  two  adopted  daughters ;  how 
they  felt  and  conceived  distinctly,  vet 
jointly;  and  liow,  l)eing  tAVO,  tfiey 
were  one.    13y  virtue  of  this  double 
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identity,  their  progrcBS  in  all  know- 
ledge is  stupendous. 

"  All  the  arts  were  soon  mastered  by 
their  intelligence.  The  most  illustrious 
professors  were  absolute! j  frightened  at 
their  progress.  As  soon  as  they  touched 
a  pencil  they  knew  how  to  draw.  Paint- 
ing came  to  them  in  the  8ame  manner  by 
intuition.  They  rapidly  accomplished 
masterpieces  worthy  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  Italian  school.  Till  now 
they  had  been  double.  Henceforward 
they  had  but  one  body  and  one  mind,  di. 
vided,  and  yet  forming  but  one  whole 
between  them.  What  the  eye  of  Louisa 
saw,  the  hand  of  Anna  copied.  Louisa^s 
dilated  glance  followed  the  light  in  its  in- 
finite harmonies;  whilst  Anna,  looking 
passively  on  the  canvass  before  her, 
would  impress  upon  it  glowingly  all 
which  the  enraptured  vision  of  her  sister 
beheld. 

**  The  world  of  thought,  so  vast  for  an 
individual  that  no  single  man  has  ever 
travelled  round  its  circumference,  is  tra. 
versed,  as  it  were,  in  three  bounds,  by 
two  intelligences  united — two  intellects 
which  are  separated  neither  niglit  nor 
day, —  and  exchange  opinions  and  know- 
ledge with  each  other  without  ceasing. 
Thus  Anna  and  Louisa  went  on  disco- 
vering all  the  discoverable  secrets  of  the 
universe.  How  ineffable  was  my  terror 
when  I  saw  them  heaping  togetiier  in 
their  minds  all  the  facts,  all  the  epochs, 
all  the  men,  all  the  arts,  all  the  progress, 
all  the  calculations,  all  the  revolutions, 
which  the  accumulated  experience  of 
ages  has  garnered  up  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind.  Oh,  how  great  was  my 
horror  to  see  these  two  young  girls,  not 
yet  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  still 
the  look,  the  voice,  the  gestures,  the 
supple  body,  the  transparent  skin,  the 
lily  and  the  rose  of  children  in  their 
cheeks,  address  themselves  with  a  con- 
fidence in  their  own  powers,  worthy  of  a 
^'ewton,  or  a  Raphael,  or  a  Comeille,  or 
a  Mozart,  to  all  that  is  most  difficult  in 
science,  painting,  poetry,  and  music ! 
Nothing  ustonishsd  them,  nothing  stop- 
ped them,  nothing  sotistied  them,  no- 
thing fatigued  them.  They  advanced,  in 
spite  of  every  obstruction  I  could  throw 
before  them,  with  the  same  rapid,  so- 
lemn pace,  piling  ideas  iipuu  ideas,  und 
discovery  upon  discovery.  Tlieir  intel- 
lectuul  uttainments  grew  daily  with  lui 
increusing  ratio  of  speed, just  as  gi^^antic- 
fortunes  are  amassed  by  capital  growing 
out  of  compound  interest.      *      •      • 

"  I  recollect,  one  day,  when  tliey 
scemtHi  to  bo  more  calm  than  usual,  I 
began  to  hope  they  would  return  to  the 
modest  pleasures  and  simple  life  thev  had 
before  enjoyed,  'i  hey  were  this  «lay  in 
the  parki      Louisa  was  seated   on  tho 


grass.  She  contemplated  the  little  bloe 
flowers  with  an  infantine  amile  which  1 
had  hitherto  only  seen  on  the  lips  of 
Anna.  Anna  was,  at  tlie  same  time,0D 
her  knees  bv  the  side  of  her  aister,  to  the 
attitude  of  the  most  profound  reflection, 
and  with  her  regard  fixed  upon  the  sky. 
Her  aspect  was  pensive,  and  there  was 
such  an  intense  meaning  in  the  expre&- 
sion  of  lier  face,  that  her  eyea  were  nearlv 
black  with  gathered,  overcharged  enio. 
tiou  ;  and  one  might  have  mistaken  her 
for  Louisa,  but  I^uisa  with  fair  hair. 

*'  '  What  are  you  doing  there  V  said  I 
to  Louisa.  '  Why  are  you  examining 
those  little  flowers  so  intently  V 

"  '  I  am  studying  the  sky/  she  replied, 
gravely. 

"  <  And  yon,  Anna/  I  continued , 
'  why  do  you  regard  so  raptly  the  bea. 
vens  V 

"  '  Do  you  see,  Martin/  she  answered, 
'  this  beautiful  little  bine  flower  which  is 
smiling  at  me  in  the  grass  1* 

*'  Alas !  alas !  how  unhappy  I  was. 
The  soul  of  these  enchanting  creatures, 
endowed  with  a  double  intelligence,  saw 
with  the  eyes  of  either  body  indiflfer- 
ently.  Louisa  used  the  eyes  of  Anna  to 
contemplate  the  stars  of  the  firmament, 
and  Anna  the  eyes  of  Louisa  to  admire 
the  flowers  of  the  field." 

At  last  the  imagined  maidens  fail 
into  a  deep  niclancnoly.  Haying  no- 
thing more  to  leam,  they  have  noUung 
more  to  enjoy.  The  hmit  of  science, 
to  Avhich  thev  attain,  hecomes  to  Uicro 
the  limit  of  hope.  The  universe  ap- 
X)oars  to  them  hut  a  pulseless  pa- 
geant, and  vanities  scnbbled  upon 
vanities,  treacherous  seenuDgs,  con- 
stitute all  its  store.  A  leaden  apa^y 
and  indifference  to  all  things  seise 
upK)n  them.  Their  despondency 
drives  the  poor  Spaniard  ahnost  to 
despair,  and,  in  the  extrcmi^  of  his 
distress,  he  consults  with  a  Kussian 
])rincc  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  to 
rouse  his  angelic  monsters  into  a  feel- 
ing of  interest  for  life.  The  Russian 
counsels  love  as  a  sure  remedy  to 
their  disease,  and  invites  the  won- 
drous twins  to  a  splendid /Jfe,  where 
he  hecomes  enamoured  of  Anna,  and 
the  Spaniard  follows  his  example,  by 
hecoininpf  desi)eratcly  captivated  by 
her  sister.  Their  p<ission,  too,  is  re- 
turned ;  but  this  only  serves  to  bring 
to  light  another  phenomenon:  l)o£ 
the  sisters  love  both  their  suitors 
e([ually  and  reciprocally.  After  a 
very  tender  and  enthusiastic  love- 
scene,  the  Spaniard  says: — 

"  I  took  the  hsud  of  Louisa,  and  felt 
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her  little  fingers  return  the  pressure  of 
mine;  her  beautiful  head  inclined  to- 
wards mine,  her  forehead  was  already  on 
my  forehead,  and  I  felt  for  one  second 
my  happiness  to  be  complete ;  but,  alas ! 
a  second  after,  1  felt  another  hand  press 
my  hand,  another  forehead  on  my  fore- 
head, another  love  upon  my  love  !  Judge 
of  my  despair.  Anna  loved  roe  even  as 
I  loved  Louisa  and  Louisa  me ! " 

Again: — 

"  When  the  Russian  prince  took  leave 
of  Anna,  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  I  felt  the 
hand  of  Louisa,  which  I  held  in  mine, 
tremble  under  the  kiss  which  her  sister 
had  received.  From  that  moment  I  per- 
ceived that  they  had  but  one  heart  be- 
tween them — one  heart  Jor  two  loves" 

We  will  conclude  our  extracts  by 
one  or  two  from  the  works  of  M.  de 
Balzac.  This  author,  after  Greorge 
Sand,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
novelist  of  France.  He  has  pro- 
duced about  a  hundred  volumes.  Wc 
will  take  up  the  first  of  them  on 
which  we  may  lay  our  hands.  This 
18  a  tale  entitled  Madame  Jules,  from 
the  celebrated  Scenes  de  la  vie  Pa^ 
risienne  of  this  writer.  His  preface 
shews  us  what  we  are  to  expect  from 
his  book.  He  there,  imitating  (as 
the  French  imitate,  that  is,  caricature 
English  authors)  Scott's  inimitable 
fictitious  narrators,  Cluttcrbuck  Dry- 
asdust, and  Peter  Fathesoii, — tells  us 
that  he  got  his  story  from  one  of 
thirteen  sublime  and  mysterious  per- 
KHis — a  band  of  bravoes — ^who  were 
altogether  superior  to  the  decrepid 
and  oorrupt  age  in  which  they  lived : 

"  The  thirteen,"  says  he  {rimm  tene* 
atis\  **  were  men  cast  in  the  mould  of 
Treiawney,  the  friend  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  original,  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
Cortair,  They  were  fatalists,  men  of 
heart  and  poetry  ;  but,  wear^  of  the  life 
they  led,  they  were  drawn  into  Asiatic 
indulgences,  which  they  carried  to  the 
greater  excess,  as  from  their  frequent 
apathy  of  satiety  they  awoke  to  a  more 
furious  zest  for  the  enjoyments  of  life." 

Here  is  a  description  of  one  of 
these  amiable  personages.  He  is  the 
hero  of  the  tale  we  have  named,  and 
18  first  introduced  to  the  reader  in 
the  guise  of  a  beggar,  standing  among 
a  crowd,  who  are  sheltering  them- 
selves  under  tk  parte  cochere  from  the 
rain: — 

.  "  He  mm  a  tall,  bony  man.    II  is  iron- 
oitt  •oanleaniM  b«lrayed  deep  thought* 


His  attitude,  full  of  irony*  and  the  pre- 
tension that  was  in  his  air  to  be  treated 
as  an  equal,  checked  pity  in  the  hearts  of 
the  bystanders.  His  face  was  cada- 
verously pale,  and  his  wrinkled,  bald 
temples  had  a  vague  resemblance  to  a 
block  of  granite.  A  few  straight  grey 
locks,  growing  on  each  side  of  his  head, 
fell  upon  the  collar  of  his  greasy  coat, 
which  was  buttoned  up  to  his  neck.  He 
resembled  at  the  same  time  Voltaire  and 
Don  Quixote.  One  could  see  at  once 
that  he  was  a  mocker,  and  melancholy 
-«full  of  bitterness  and  philosophy,  and 
half  insane.  He  appeared  to  have  no 
shirt ;  his  beard  was  long,  and  his  dis- 
coloured black  cravat,  worn  and  torn, 
did  not  conceal  a  protuberant  throat. 
A  large  livid  circle  was  marked  under 
each  eye.  He  appeared  to  be  at  least 
sixty  years  old.  His  hands  were  white 
and  clean.  Whether  it  was  that  his  wet 
clothes  emitted  a  foetid  odour,  or  that 
this  smell  of  misery  was  natural  to  them, 
his  neighbours  quitted  their  place,  and 
left  him  alone.  He  threw  at  them  one 
calm  glance  utterly  without  expression — 
the  glance  of  a  Talleyrand,  void  and  in- 
animate— a  sort  of  impenetrable  veil,  un- 
der which  a  strong  soul  hides  the  pro- 
foundest  emotions,  and  the  exactest  cal- 
culations on  men,  things,  and  events. 
Not  a  trait  6fhis  countenance  changed. 
His  mouth  and  his  forehead  remained 
impassive ;  but  his  eyes  fell  with  a  slow 
movement,  that  was  noble,  almost  tra- 
gical. There  was  a  whole  drama  in  that 
motion  of  his  tarnished  eyelids." 

This  beggar,  a  combination  of  Don 
Quixote,  Voltaire,  and  Talleyrand,  it 
turns  out,  is  also  an  escaped  forgot, 
also  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  also 
a  chief  of  wide-extended  secret  so- 
cieties, also  a  foreign  count,  exerting 
great  political  power  over  all  Europe. 
He  is  the  concealed  father  of  the  ne- 
roine,  Madame  Jules.  He  takes 
great  offence  at  her  Flatonic  lover,  a 
French  nobleman,  because  he  wishes 
to  find  out  who  he,  the  father,  is. 
He  attempts  to  assassinate  this  lover 
three  times :  he  does  assassinate  his 
servant.  The  police  are  set  after 
him ;  he  is  known  by  his  description 
to  be  the  famous  escaped /(w^a/.*  he 
is  found  dead,  and  seen  buried.  But, 
on  the  same  evening,  he  appears  by 
invitation  in  an  ambassador's  orawing- 
rooms,  where  he  meets  the  lover  of 
his  daughter,  and  drives  him  mad, 
till  he  dies,  by  rubbing,  seemingly  by 
accident,  poison  into  the  hair  of  his 
head.  To  complete  the  character  of 
this  hero,  he  has  a  liaison  with  a 

young  ffviselte  staymaker,  who  con- 
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ceives  agrande  and  belle  passion  for 
the  hideous  rascal  of  sixty.  He 
abandons  her,  and  she,  after  the  most 
approved  Parisian  mode,  throws  her- 
self into  the  Seine,  announcing  her 
intention  to  do  so  in  the  following 
letter  to  her  mother,  which  we  tran- 
scribe without  translating : — 

"  Adieu,  ma  mere.  Je  te  legs  tout 
ce  (}ue  j'ai.  Je  te  demande  pardou  pour 
mes  fautes,  et  du  dernier  chagrin  que  je 
te  donne  en  mettant  fin  mes  jours. 
Ifenri,  que  j'aime  plus  que  moi-mdme, 
ro'a  dit  que  je  faisuis  son  malheur,  et 
puisqu'il  m'a  repou8s6  de  lui,  et  que 
j  'ai  perdu  toutes  mes  esp^rances  de  Teta- 
blissement,  je  rais  me  noyer.  J'irai 
audessus  de  Neuilly,  pour  n'etre  point 
mise  d  la  Morgue.  Si  Henri  ne  me  hait 
plus  apres  que  je  m*ai  puni  par  la  mort, 
prie  le  de  faire  enterrer  une  pauvre  fille, 
dont  le  coeur  n'a  battu  que  pour  lui. 
Soigne  le  bien.  Comme  il  a  souffert,  ce 
pauvre  cbat.  Mtda  j^aumi  pour  me  de- 
truire  le  courage.  Fais  porter  les  cor- 
sets finis  chez  mes  pratiques,  &  prie  Dieu 
pour  ta  fille,  Ida." 

This  is  unexaggeratcd ;  there  arc 
scores  of  such  letters  written  on  like 
occasions,  every  year,  in  Paris,  and 
published  in  the  papers.  All  the 
other  incidents  of  the  tale  are  pre- 
posterous extravagances,  intersjiersed 
with  some  really  graphic  and  clever 
sketches  of  French  manners.  The 
impossible  ruflBan,  who  is  the  author's 
favourite  throughout,  is  represented 
(his  crimes  are  only  regarded  as 
proofs  of  the  energy  of  his  will)  sa 
une  dmc  forte  et  souffrnnte^  and  as 
endowed  with  magnanimity,  gene- 
rosity, sensibility,  and  all  the  heroic 
virtues. 

llie  Peau  de  Chagrin  is  the  other 
work  of  this  author,  to  which  we  will 
now  briefly  advert.  Its  story  is  as 
follows : — 

A  young  student,  ruined  hj  dissi- 
pation and  extravagance,  having  lost 
his  last  napoleon  at  a  i^aming-table, 
determines  to  destroy  niniself ;  but 
whilst  he  is  waiting  for  the  night, 
that  he  may  do  so  without  fear  of  in- 
terruption, he  enters  a  shop  of  cu- 
riosities, lie  is  shewn  mimy  rare 
and  precious  things,  and,  among 
others,  the  Peau  de  Chagrin,  an 
asses'  skin,  inscribed  by  Solomon 
with  certain  mystic  characters.  This 
skin  is  descrii)ed  as  having  the  won- 
derful property  of  realising  every 
wish  its  possessor,  receiving  it  as  a 
gift,  may  form;  but  yrith  crcry  wish 


its  dimensions  shrink,  and  the  life  of 
the  wisher  is  abridged  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  curiosity  merchant 
offers  the  talisman  to  the  student ;  he 
accepts  it,  and  thenceforward  he  is 
the  absolute  master  of  his  fate,  and 
profoundly  miserable. 

This  fiction,  though  not  new,  is 
good,  and  might  have  been  wrought 
into  a  l)eautiful  and  instructive  moral. 
Eastern  fables  of  the  kind,  though 
coming  down  to  us  from  the  infancy 
of  letters,  will  never  lose  their  charm. 
They  require,  however,  from  the 
very  extravagance  of  their  first  con- 
ception, a  chaster  fanc^  and  a  severer 
simplicity  of  style  to  be  treated  well 
than  any  other  kind  of  work.  But 
the  first  idea  of  M.  de  Balzac's  tale  is, 
we  hesitate  not  to  say,  quite  as  wor- 
thy of  credence  as  any  incident  he 
has  raised  upon  it.  If  there  is  any 
care  shewn  in  the  production,  it  is  a 
care  to  avoid  every  sentiment  and 
every  situation  that  might  have  in  it 
a  semblance  of  reality  or  of  possi- 
bility ;  and  if  we  could  suppose  any 
purpose  in  the  author,  we  should  sa^ 
it  was  to  glorify  crime.  But  of  this 
purpose  we  are  inclined  to  acquit 
M.  de  Balzac.  He  is  not  m  eamiMt 
like  l^iadame  Dudevant,  and  is  for 
this  reason,  perhaps,  less  offensive 
than  that  lady.  lie  is  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  writers  who  are  essen- 
tially of  the  d4iv.  Finding  the  horri- 
ble and  the  fantastic  in  fiction,  an 
ultra  iVsiatic  gorgeousness,  not  of 
imagination,  but  of  colouring,  and  a 
philosophy  (if  it  may  be  so  called) 
like  the  dreams  of  an  opium-eater, 
popular,  he  has  thrown  nimadf  into 
the  prevailing  vogue  with  great  spi- 
rit, cleverness,  and  eficct,  and  seems 
to  have  determined,  in  the  wild  hoA. 
before  us,  to  leave  all  competiton  in 
this  species  of  writing  far  behind  him. 
In  frenzied  eloquence,  and  m/remaed 
imagery,  indeed,  he  can  have  do  ri- 
val; and  we  regret  that  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  justify  this  assertion  far 
an  example  or  two  from  this  novel. 
As  it  is,  we  can  only  afford  to  give 
from  it  a  pair  of  extracts  matchless  in 
their  kind,  of  a  soberer  complexion, 
which  will  shew  very  fkirly  the  sort 
of  moral  tone  in  wnich  the  whole 
work  is  pitched.  These  two  extracts 
are  on  the  two  favourite  subjects  of 
French  novelists — suicide^  and  ifc- 
Imnchcry.     Thus  it  is  that  M.  de 
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**  Tliore  18  sometLiog  as  gmnd  as  ter- 
rible in  suicide.  The  extinction  of  mul- 
titudes is  as  nothing  in  the  comparison, 
lljey  are  mowed  down  on  the  level  on 
which  they  stand.  But  when  an  indivi- 
dual Toluntarily  dashes  himself  to  pieces, 
it  is  from  a  great  precipice  that  be 
plunges.  Implacable  must  be  the  tem- 
pests that  impel  us  to  seek  peace  for  the 
soul  at  the  pistol's  mouth.  The  idea  of 
suicide  is  gigantic  in  its  proportions. 
Between  a  voluntary  death  and  the  am- 
bition  of  life,  which  is  so  strongly  felt  by 
young  men  in  Paris,  how  many  chef- 
d'auvres  have  perished !  How  many 
burning  poetic  conceptions  must  precede 
tbe  act  of  despair !  Every  suicide  is  a 
sublime  poem  of  melancholy.  In  the 
ocean  of  literature,  where  shall  we  find  a 
book  comparable  in  genius  with  these 
tbree  lines :— '  Yesterday,  at  four  o'clock, 
a  young  woman  threw  her  self  into  tlie  Seine 
from  the  Pont  des  Arts,* " 


» it 


Here  is  the  ^^endan^  passage — they 
should  go  together — on  debauchery. 

"  Debauchery  soon  appeared  to  me  in 
all  its  majesty.  Certainly  it  is  an  art, 
like  poetry.  To  be  initiated  into  its 
mysteries,  to  appreciate  its  beauties,  one 
must  have  a  strong  soul.  War,  power, 
the  arts,  are  also  corruptions  as  far  from 
ths  attainment  of  common  men  as  the  ex- 
cesses  of  debauchery.  But  when  once 
one  has  mounted  to  the  assault  of  these 
great  mysteries,  one  invades  a  new 
world.  Generals,  ministers,  artists,  are 
all  more  or  less  curried  away  by  liber- 
tinism. The  habitual  severity  and  ten- 
sion of  their  lives  demands  violent  reac- 
tions of  sensual  indulgence.  After  all, 
war  is  but  the  debauch  of  blood,  as  poli- 
tics are  of  tbe  material  interests  :  all  ex- 
cesses are  brothers.  These  social  mon- 
strosities possess  the  power  of  abysses, 
they  draw  us  into  them  as  Moscow  at- 
trscted  Napoleon ;  they  fascinate,  they 
make  tbe  brain  dizzy,  and  we  plunge 
into  their  depths  without  knowinp:  why. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  sense  of  the  infinite 
in  these  precipices,  or  some  still  vaster 
flattery  for  man.  Alus  !  are  not  potent 
enchantments  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
support  the  bitter  pains  which  encircle 
the  passions  as  with  a  wall  of  fire.  And 
for  the  useless  Mirabeau,  condemned  to 
vegetate,  whilst  he  aspires  towards  tem- 
pests. Debauchery  is  the  only  fit  elenient 
of  existence." 

Our  readers  have  now,  we  believe, 
had  sufficiently  ample  s])ecimcns  of 
the  extrava'ijanees  of  fancy  in  which 
French  authors  at  present  delight, 
and  the  question  conies  to  be,  to  wliat 
are  we  to  attribute  this  outrageously 
^idotis  taste  in  a  people  whose  lite- 


rature was  formerly  the  most  severe, 
chaste,  and  classical  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope ?  This  question  is  partially  an- 
swered by  the  observations  with 
which  we  opened  this  paper.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  diseased  impulses 
of  wonder  and  satiety  have  con- 
tributed even  more  than  the  causes 
above  alleged  to  vitiate  the  modem 
literature  of  France.  The  natural 
emotions  of  Frenchmen  seem  to  be 
worn  out,  or  at  least,  for  a  season, 
fatigued  and  exhausted  by  the  vio- 
lent elevations  and  depressions  which 
for  more  than  the  last  half  century 
have  kept  them  in  a  state  of  demo- 
ralising agitation.  There  has  arisen, 
consequently,  a  craving  for  that 
overwrought  excitement  to  which 
they  have  been  so  long  habituated, 
and  which  the  feverish  restlessness 
and  weakness  in  which  their  minds 
are  now  left  demand.  Stimulants 
and  opiates  constitute,  therefore,  the 
only  intellectual  diet  which  they  re- 
lish; and  thus  we  find,  that  ior  a 
work  to  be  sought  after  in  France  it 
must  be  plentifully  spiced  and  drug- 
ged \vith  portents  and  marvels.  And 
this  is  not  strange;  for  after  the 
visions  of  transcendental  perfection 
which  the  great  revolution  unfolded, 
atler  its  horrors,  which  make  even 
the  jMiltoniau  imagination  of  hell 
comparatively,  in  some  respects,  but  a 
faint  and  feeble  conception,  after  the 
comet-like  career  of  Napoleon,  so 
fill!  of  lurid  glory,  astonishment,  and 
dread,  after  the  wonderlul  achieve- 
ments, exceeding  all  previous  antici- 
pation, and  the  wonderful  reverses 
withering  these  achievements  into 
dust,  which  the  French  nation,  even 
its  living  generation,  has  experienced, 
— it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
ordinary  realities  of  life,  however 
artistically  combined,  however  s%veet, 
refreshing,  touching,  or  passionate, 
should  cease  to  move.  To  be  roused 
into  admiration,  the  French  people 
must  be  astonished ;  and  in  literature 
the  vulgar  mind  can  only  be  thus 
affected  by  enormous  exaggerations. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  irreligion  of 
Frenchmen  begets  a  proneness  to 
mysticism,  and  we  shall  imderstaud 
how  it  comes  to  pass  tliat  that  species 
of  fiction  which  belongs  to  the  world 
of  shadows  and  abstractions,  which 
spurns  the  natural,  and  afiects  the 
supernatural,  which  is  to  us  most  dis- 
tasteful, which  we  reluctantly  admire 
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even  when  glowing  with  the  genius 
of  a  Goethe  or  a  Byron,  and  which 
has  never  ohtained  favour  with  our 
reading  populace,  should  form  the 
daily  mental  aliment  of  the  literary 
market,  supplied  by  the  small  fry  of 
the  press,  to  our  French  neighbours. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  add  here,  that 
the  taste  for  the  abstruse  and  the  su- 
pernatural in  literature  which  pre- 
vails in  Germany  is  in  many  respects 
distinguished  &om  the  same  propen- 
sity in  the  French  school  on  which 
we  have  been  commenting.  In  Ger- 
many, this  taste  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact,  that  in  that  country  society  has 
neither  movement  enough,  nor  pro- 
spective hope  in  precinct  enough 
either  to  provoke  effort,  or  to  inspire 
interest.  Its  authors  are  thrown, 
therefore,  back  upon  the  far-away 
past,  or  forward  on  the  distant  fu- 
ture. Tlie  Tiear  of  both  looks  too 
like  the  present  to  affect  them.  This 
present  appears  to  be  but  an  un- 
changing picture  of  the  past,  stripped 
of  the  ulusions  which  distance  un- 
parts ;  and  the  future,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  soberly  anticipated,  but  an  iron 
continuance  of  the  present.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  surprising  immovability 
in  the  history  of  that  nation.  Thougn 
continually  the  theatre  of  war,  it  has 
never  known  revolution;  and  the 
middle  ages,  in  all  their  grand  out- 
lines at  least,  may  be  said  still  to  sur- 
vive within  its  territory.  At  the 
same  time,  all  objects  practical  and 
political  are  prescribed  topics  to  Ger- 
man writers,  to  intermeddle  with 
which  would  not  only  be  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  paternal  despotism 
under  which  they  live,  but  almost  an 
act  of  treason  against  the  happy 
quietude  of  their  country.  The 
stillness  and  passiveness  of  the  social 
state  in  which  they  vegetate  consists, 
nevertheless,  with  a  wonderful  acti- 
vity of  intellect ;  and  this  contrast, 
in  the  same  people,  of  the  most  pro- 
lific and  enthusiastic  mental  energies, 
with  a  civil  supincness  nearly  abso- 


lute— a  phenomenon  which  the  world 
has  never  before  witnessed — shews 
strikingly  that  both  the  poetic  and 

Ehilosophic  aspect  and  character  of 
fe  in  Grermany  lies  deep  beneath  its 
surface.  It  thus  happens  that  men 
of  letters  in  that  land  become,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  position,  im* 
mersed  in  moods  of  metaphysical  ab- 
straction. Thought  and  fancy  in 
them  have  no  reference  or  application 
to  materisd  or  practical  realities,  sim- 
ply because,  exerting  no  influence  on 
the  world  of  actual  things,  they  can- 
not possibly  derive  their  inspiration 
from  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  b^  leave  to  say, 
that  the  examples  we  nave  adduced 
of  the  crazy  demoralisation  of  mind 
of  the  present  novelists  of  France 
have  not  been  sovghtfar^  and  cvUtd 
out  of  their  works,  but  are  the  very 
first  that  offered  themselves  to  our 
notice.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  actiml  light  literature  of 
that  country  will  see  that  we  have 
given  a  softened  rather  than  an  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  it.  The  diffi- 
culty in  reading  French  romances 
and  dramas  is  not  to  find  such  pass- 
ages as  we  have  cited  (these  offer 
themselves  in  mountain  piles)  but 
to  find  here  and  there  a  few  pages  of 
a  healthy  tone  of  fancy  and  feeling, 
and  of  chaste  and  simple  writing. 
Paul  de  Koch,  who  is  a  vton  and  in- 
decent caricaturist,  is  the  only  one 
among  the  novel-writers  of  Franoe 
who  attempts  to  paint  scenes  of  leiii 
life;  and,  for  this  reason,  whilst  he 
is  more  relished  on  this  side  of  the 
water  than  any  of  his  fjntermty,  be 
is  regarded  by  nis  countrymen  as  an 
author  of  a  very  inferior  cum.  They 
affirm  that  his  works  are  vtteity  de- 
void of  philosophy  and  poetry ;  and 
by  philosophy  and  poetry  they  mean 
— chaos — such  wild  and^  whirling 
rhapsodies,  vivid  and  indistinct  as  the 
phantoms  delirium  paints  upon  dark- 
ness, as  we  have  given  speciiDeiis  of 
above. 
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Half-past  seven; — a  wintry  night, 
cold  work  for  poor  travellers,  and  for 
the  poor  generalljr!  But  of  what 
consequence  is  this  to  the  sownites^ 
the  elite  of  the  land,  who  reside  in 
town,  those  who,  par  excellence^  have 
a  right  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
a  thorough  and  "  indefeasible  "  right, 
explainable  in  six  words, — "  because 
they  are  able  to  pay?"  It  is  true 
that  they  cannot  always  purchase  an 
appetite  for  the  said  enjoyments,  and 
whether  enjoyment,  correctly  speak- 
ing, can  exist  without  any  appetite, 
is  a  problem  which  we  cannot  enter 
on  at  present. 

To  return.  In  the  house  of  that 
very  eminent  city  merchant,  Mr. 
DicKars  Price,  the  gorgeous  musical 
peiidules  had  severally,  and  yet  in 
tolerably  correct  unison,  announced 
half-past  seven,  and  the  first  dinner 
bell  had  rung.  Within  ten  minutes 
more  was  to  commence  what  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  the  most  important 
business  of  the  day ;  and  at  Mr. 
Dickars  Price's  house  in  Park  Lane, 
as  well  as  at  his  house  in  the  city, 
business  was  always  managed  "  in 
siyley  Nay,  more,  it  was  conducted 
on  a  profound  and  well-pondered 
system,  -without  which,  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  permanent  success  in  life, 
and  our  verv  thoughts  hang  together 
no  better  than  ropes  of  sand.  Mr. 
Dickars  Price  had  often  been  heard 
to  say,  that  it  was  absurd  to  think  of 
giving  dinners  unless  one  kept  a 
chefde  cuisine,  who  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  understood  his  art,  nor 
without  a  butler  or  jnajo?-  dojno,  who 
understood  the  whole  arrangements 
and  proper  appliances  of  the  table 
OS  coniplexively  as  Soult  or  (iroiichy 
would  anticipate  the  movements  on  a 
battle-field.  In  sboi*t,  convivial  do- 
ings at  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Dickars 
I'rice  were  always  conuncc-fo,  or,  as 
the  French  i)ersist  in  writing  it, 
CO  mine  ilfaut. 

Another  maxim  of  the  same  wise 
dictator  was,  that  one  should  never 
give  a  dinner-party  unless  he  has 
guests  who  not  only  hanuonise  well 
t(^cther,  but  are  really  deserving  of 
respect  and  attention.  Accordingly, 
it  IS  almost  needless  to  add,  that  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  on  all  others 


of  a  similar  kind,  the  circle  at  No.  — 
Park  Lane  was  composed  of  charac- 
ters wftra-respectable.  Mr.  Price,  it 
is  true,  was  a  merchant  in  the  city, 
and  had  not  retired  from  business; 
he  was,  we  beheve,  styled  a  Russia 
merchant,  and,  if  so,  dealt  largelyin 
tallow  and  skins.  But  no  matter!  The 
odour  of  the  grease  and  leather  did 
not  extend  to  Park  Lane,  nor  con- 
taminate, like  bilge  water,  the  bright- 
ness of  his  argent  comptant.  We  have 
had  banker-lords,  and  why  should 
we  not  have  Hussia  merchant  lords  ? 
Mr.  Price  always  moved  in  first-rate 
society.  This  evening,  for  example,  we 
had  my  Lord  Drimiorum,  a  Catholic 
peer  or  immensely  ancient  family,  and 
the  proprietor  of  estates  yieldmg  a 
clear  40,000/.  per  ann.,  and  who  had 
only  the  other  day  lost  twice  that 
amount  in  loose  or  petty  cash  which  he 
happened  to  have  (or  believed  he  had) 
lying  snuglv  fallow  at  his  bankers 
when  the  house  stopped  payment. 
AVhat  eventually  became  of  it.  Heaven 
knows ; — his  lordship  never  did,  and 
he  cared  not ! — AVTiy  should  he  ?  For 
as  he  had  determined  never  to  expend 
or  give  away  one  fraction  of  the  said 
petty  cash,  and  would  have  pleaded 
poverty  rather  than  lend  a  '251. 
cheque  on  any  occasion,  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  prove  how  he  could 
in  any  degree  suffer  from  its  being 
placed  fartncr  out  of  his  reach.  What 
other  qualifications  his  lordship  might 

{)ossess  besides  that  of  "  having  had 
osses,"  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to 
divine,  as  he  was  scarcely  ever  in  his 
life  known  to  utter  a  complete  sen- 
tence upon  any  subject !  Then  there 
was  the  Duchess- dowager  of  Bo- 
rough bridge,  an  elderly  lady  of  the 
most  amiable  character,  who,  with  a 
childlike  meekness  and  mildness  of 
spirit,  could  be  as  happy  as  the  day 
Avas  long,  provided  she  had  an  atten- 
tive and  skilful  partner  at  the  whist- 
tal)le.  Then  we  had  Sir  Decimus 
Jarmand,  a  gentleman  of  enormous 
repute  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
world.  Thereafter  came  Mr.  Torpor 
Vivian,  another  saimnl,  who,  how-' 
ever,  had  acquired  more  reputation 
for  his  wit  (or  buffoonery)  and  his 
gourmandisc  than  for  mere  literary 
powers.    The  solemn  gravity  of  the 
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baronet,  whom  Torpor  Vivian  de- 
lighted to  plagaic,  contrasted  with 
the  Iatter*s  vivacity,  was  always  di- 
verting. Torpor  had  the  enviable 
talent  of  bein^j  constantly  able  to 
cnj'of/  a  good  dinner,  and  was  never 
in  his  life  known  to  leave  a  heeltap, 
if  the  wine  were  creditable ;  also,  the 
longer  the  bottle  circulated,  the  more 
witty,  vivacious,  and  clear-headed,  did 
he  become.  And  there  were  some 
other  and  welUknown  characters. 

As  we  said  at  commencement,  the 
first  dinner-bell  had  just  rung,  when 
a  valet  entered  the  room,  and  pre- 
sented to  ^Ir.  Dickars  Price  a  visiting 
card,  on  which  he  glanced  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  ^Ir.  Ferdinand  de  Tropp ! — 
Is  it  possible ?"  said  he.  "The eldest 
son,  I  presume,  of  my  friend  the 
banker  at  Vienna,  with  whom,  in  one 
way  or  another,  I  have  had  much 
correspondence.  *Tis  true,  I  did  re- 
ceive a  hint  of  his  intended  arrival, 
but  to-day  had  no  idea.  Well,  shew 
the  gentleman  into  the  library." 

"l)e  Tropp!"  croaked  the  old 
duchess,  "why,  I  know  that  name; 
I  remember,  Hnidenell  and  I  had  a 
letter  of  credit  on  De  Tropp  last 
sunnner  when  we  passed  tnrough 
Berlin." 

"  Yes,  very  probable,"  said  Mr. 
Dickars  Price,  briskly;  "they  are 
people  of  great  wealth  and  respect- 
ability, and  the  house  has  a  junior 
branch  at  lierlin." 

"  The  house  at  Berlin  is  the  ohlcst 
and  most  respectable  branch,"  said 
the  duchess,  snappishly,  for  at  times 
she  could  be  excessively  cross. 

"  All  the  family  are  equally  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  Count  or  Graf," 
said  Mr.  Price,  "  in  right  of  their 
large  possessions  in  Ilun^ir." 

"  ril  tell  yon  what,  Price,"  said 
Mr.  Torpor  Vivian,  "  3'ou  had  better 
go  at  once,  and  not  keep  the  stranger 
waiting.  According  to  my  humble 
notions,  your  Hungarian  Graf  has 
presented  himself  at  this  hour  to 
enjoy  what  he  perhaps  would  call 
fortuJie  dunoty 

"  Cest  bieii  possible  <;ela^^  replied 
Mr.  Dickars  Price  (who  plumed  him- 
self on  his  good  French),  "  but  I  must 
first  examine  his  letter  of  introduc- 
tion." 

The  library  in  Mr.  Price's  large 
mansion  adjomed  one  of  the  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  thither  he  retired. 

•*  Tis  strange,"  said  he  to  himself, 


"  to  make  a  first  visit  just  at  the 
dinner- hour,  and  Bourgeois  ought  to 
have  said  '  not  at  home.'  But  pro- 
bably tliis  must  be  a  raw  young 
man." 

A  young  man  certainly  presented 
himself,  but  not  very  young,  and  by 
his  whole  cut  and  demeanour  cer- 
tainly the  farthest  possible  from 
what  is  usually  indicated  by  the  word 
ravc^  also  differing  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree from  the  weal  of  a  Grennan 
banker's  pupil  or  son.  The  stranger 
appeared  in  a  sort  of  undress  en 
militaire ;  yes,  en  nuUtcure  certipuly 
was  the  cut,  but  fearfully  differing 
from  that  of  aa  Angh-nmikdre^  and 
also  diverging  sadly  from  the  costume 
usually  exhibited  at  an  Englbh  din- 
ner-part  j^.  But,  gor^us  were  the 
mustachios!  Old  Blucher  himself 
did  not,  after  a  seventy  years'  crowth, 
exhibit  a  pair  more  sweepingly  fine ; 
and  there  was  the  Han^ree  Katt 
{Henri  Qtiatre)  on  the  chm,  whilst 
the  dark  hair  over  the  forehead  was 
closely  cut  or  combed  back  in  the 
stvle  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  As  for  the 
costume  generally,  perhaps  it  might 
well  enough  be  designated  as  half- 
my  desliaSiUi^  and,  consequently,  of 
linen  cuffs,  collar,  or  front,  none  ap- 
peared. The  waistcoat  (not  over- 
splendid)  was  carefully  buttoned,  and 
across  it  shone  a  massive  gold  chain, 
more  ostentatious,  indeed,  than  any 
one  but  a  Jew  would  like  to  sport  in 
London;  but  these  foreigners  have 
such  odd  habits !  The  bow  at  meet- 
ing seemed  rather  awkward — also, 
perhaps,  the  result  of  foreign  habits. 
But  tne  introductory  letter  emerged 
from  the  folds  of  a  nandsome  busi- 
ness-like pocket-book,  and  on  it  (the 
letter  we  mean^  Mr.  Dickars  race 
instantly  recognised  the  handwriting 
of  his  well-known  correspondents  at 
Vienna.  Indeed,  there  could  be  no 
mistaking  that  hand.  £ven  the 
pa^x^r  on  which  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten served  in  itself  as  a  credential, 
being  iVom  XhQfahrique  of  the  house 
with  their  own  wire-mark ;  and  the 
signature  might  have  been  identified 
with  half  an  eye,  so  simple  was  it, 
and  vet  so  difficult  to  imitate. 

The  letter  was  briel^  merely  set- 
ting forth  that  it  would  be  presented 
by  the  writer's  eldest  spn,  who  then 
intended  paying  his  first  visit  to  Lon- 
don.  "  For  the  rest,^  said  the  emi* 
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ncnt  nierehant  and  banker,  '^  I  leave 
it  to  your  own  politeness,  as  one  of 
our  most  honoured  correspondents, 
to  render  him  such  attentions  as  nia^ 
conveniently  be  in  your  power.  He  is 
a  steady  youth,  and  has  been  well 
disciplined  in  our  counting-house.  X 
feel  convinced  that  he  will  return 
with  flatteiing  accounts  of  your  great 
metropolis,  which  I  also  hope  to  see 
one  day  or  another." 

Whilst  he  perused  this  not  very 
intricate  document,  the  countenance 
of  Mr.  Dickars  Price  would  have 
made  a  fine  study  for  Hogarth. 
Every  moment  he -expected  the  last 
dinner-bell  to  ring,  and  yet  stood  ir- 
resolute. Ue  glanced  from  the  letter 
to  the  bearer  thereof,  and  vice  versoy 
in  strange  perplexity.  Could  that  Don 
Whiskerando  be  in  reality  the  steady 
old  banker^s  accredited  and  steady 
son  ?  And  not  less  admirable  in  its  way 
was  the  dignified  TioiichaloHce  with 
which  the  youth  endured  this  ob- 
vious scrutmy.  At  length,  ^Ir. 
Dickars  Price,  having  wound  up  his 
logical  inductions,  was  obliged  '''' se 
conveiUr^^  as  the  French  would  per- 
haps say,  that  is,  to  make  the  most  of 
a  queer  bargain.  He,  therefore,  sud- 
denly held  out  both  hands  to  the 
young  dignitary,  welcomed  him  to 
town,  and  mid  he  was  ^lad  to  add 
that  his  respected  guest  nad  arrived 
just  "  in  pudding  tmie." 

^^  Mais,  vardojiiiez,''  said  the  Graf 
(for  they  nad  spoken  French),  "^c 
stds  voyageur ;  peiU-etreje  iCosepas — 
perhaps  I  must  not  appear  m  dis 
costume  ?" 

"  Ce  iCest  rien,  rnon  ami^''  replied 
ilr.  Price,  freezing  >vith  horror  as  he 
spoke.  "  For  travellers,  you  know, 
allowance  is  always  made.  Besides, 
we  are  quite  a  iamily  party,  and 
Hoxafaqon,  You  will  meet  only  the 
Duchess  of  Boroughbridge,  my  Lord 
Drumorum,  Sir  Dccimus  Jarmand, 
and  a  few  more  intimate  friends. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  madame  and  my  daugh- 
ters." 

A\^skerando  hereupon  threw  back 
his  head  like  a  AVelsliman,  made  a 
jerking  motion  to  the  upper  part  of 
his  waistcoat,  thereafter  to  his  stock, 
as  if  searching  for  frill  and  collar ; 
then,  vdth  anotlier  queer  bow  and 
most  stately  demeanour,  stalked  away 
b^ore  his  dismayed  host. 

On  their  entry  into  the  drawing- 


room,  the  last  bell  not  having  yet 
rung,  there  was  among  the  guests 
but  one  sensation,  namely,  the  wish 
for  dinner,  and  the  entrance  of  a  so- 
litary new  comer,  however  outland- 
ish in  appearance,  was  not  much  re- 
garded. By  those  who  thought  at 
all  on  the  matter,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded, however,  that  the  forei^ 
gentleman,  having  just  arrived  m 
town  afler  a  long  journey,  had  come 
in  haste  to  pay  ms  respects,  and  that 
he  judged  wisely  in  not  missing  the 
opportunity  of  a  good  dinner  for  the 
sake  of  toilettising.  There  was  one 
in  the  family,  however,  namely,  the 
black-eyed  and  rather  pretty  wcond 
daughter  of  Mr  Dickars  Pncc,  who 
did  very  particularly  notice  the  in- 
troduction of  the  stranser,  and,  malgre 
the  absence  of  collar,  u'ont,  and  cuffs, 
7nal^e  also  the  oddly  cut  and  seedy 
habiliments,  felt  convinced  that  the 
man  indeed  was  worth  looking  at,  and 
tlut  the  moustachios  were  unpa- 
ralleled! But  the  younger  daugh- 
ter was  rather  an  oddity.  She  had 
always  exhibited  more  than  enough 
oi'naivete,  and,  moreover,  would  think 
for  herself,  which  conduct,  as  Miss 
Matchless,  the  governess,  observed, 
was  really  very  distressing,  but 
seemed,  nevertheless,  incurable.  The 
Hungarian  (iraf  appeared  instmct- 
ively  quite  aware  of  the  preference 
thus  bestowed  upon  him,  and  it 
eventually  fell  to  his  share  to  lead 
the  beautiful  ^liss  Theodosia  to  the 
dinner-table,  which  he  did  with  much 
grace,  only  with  rather  too  much  of 
ceremony  and  gesticulation. 

During  dinner,  who  but  the  Graf? 
Mr.  Dickars  Price  might  indeed  re- 
joice that  his  friend  at  Vienna  had 
such  a  "  talented"  son,  and  that  he 
himself  liad  such  an  amusing  guest. 
Why,  the  Graf  could  eat  for  three, 
drink  for  five,  and  talk  for  ten,  if 
need  were,  and  all  the  while  his  dark 
eyes  kept  sjmrkling  like  the  wine  he 
quaffed,  and  notMrith standing  such 
immense  energies  he  was  not  a  bore, 
lie  interrupted  no  one ;  he  merely 
glided  into  conversation  with  the 
mildest  voice,  looked  for  the  most 
part  extremely  happy,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  queer  tournours  of  ex- 
pression which  jarred  on  the  car, 
might  have  been  pronounced /;t'r/J?t'/. 

Mr.  Torpor  Vivian  also  possessed 
the  art  of  gliding  into  conversation, 
and,  moreover,  of  making  puns,  the 
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worst  of  which,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  served  as  well  as  the  best,  pro- 
vided only  that  people  would  laugh 
thereat.  Placed  vis'd-tris  to  the  for- 
eigner, he  obviously  wished  to  make 
the  latter  his  bidt  for  the  day ;  but 
never  did  Torpor  fail  in  his  tactics 
more  completely.  From  every  one 
of  the  snares  laid  by  the  wit  did  the 
Hungarian  escape  with  the  glibness 
of  an  eel,  and  the  adroitness  of  a 
monkey ;  nay,  for  the  most  part  he 
secured  an  immediate  laugh  on  his 
own  side,  whilst  his  assailant  saw  his 
intended  triumph  a  la  grande  dis' 
tance,  and  Avas  obliged  to  try  again 
upon  another  tack. 

The  Graf,  as  already  mentioned, 
could  eat  for  three,  and  he  did  so  ; 
when  a  plateful  of  any  sort  of  food 
was  placed  before  him,  the  celerity 
with  which  he  cleared  away  its  con- 
tents was  astounding,  rerceiving 
that  the  butler  did  not  replenish  his 
glass  quite  so  often  as  it  might  be 
desirable,  he,  without  ceremony,  had 
recourse  to  a  wine-cooler  containing 
some  of  the  choicest  sillerg,  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  at 
the  same  time  politely  helping  his  fair 
young  friend.  Miss  Dosey,  who  sat 
on  his  left,  and  also  the  honourable 
Mrs.  Brant,  an  old  suivante  of  the 
duchess,  who  was  on  his  right,  such, 
as  he  said,  being  the  faqoii  in  Him- 
ga.r}'. 

'•  I'll  trouble  you,  Herr  Graf,  for 
a  glass  of  that  wine,"  said  Mr.  Tor- 
])or  Vivian,  perceiving  that  the  for- 
eigner intended  keeping  the  bottle 
entirely  imder  his  own  management. 
'•  As  a  citizen  of  the  world,  you  are, 
no  doubt,  aware  that  the/a^o»  of  one 
country  sometimes  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  of  another.  Here  we 
circulate  the  bottle.  By  the  by,  it  is 
an  odd  coincidence,  but  do  you  know, 
r  had  been  thinking  to  myself  for 
some  time  that  you  were  a  Hunga- 
rian ?" 

"  Comment  f  All,,  fort  hien !  Je 
vowi  etiieiusf'  said  the  Graf,  main- 
taining the  most  perfect  good-hu- 
mour, and  displaying  a  set  of  fiercely 
white  teeth,  somewhat  like  the  fangs 
of  a  tiger.  "  Yace,  yace,  venn  I 
leave  mine  own  contree,  1  not  leave 
mine  gooten  appetite  behind  me. 
Moi\  que  non  !  Ha,  ha !  Moiisieur, 
voire  .smite  encore  !  Phcel  your  glass, 
and  pass  dc  boutcillc,  d  travers,  s'U 
vans  plait'' 


"  But  yon  do  not  find  onr  fiirourite 
French  wines  in  England  equal  to 
those  of  Hungary,  I  fear  ?"  resumed 
Mr.  Vivian.  "  x  ou  do  not  like  them 
so  well  ?" 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,,  je  stds  toujowrs 
heureux  mot  I  Here,  I  am  extremelee 
content;  vat  you  call  happee  alto- 
gedder!  But  I  vill  tell  you  some 
tings.  The  wines  of  Hungary  are 
the  best  in  de  world,  and  you  shall 
drink  your  two,  three,  five  botdeiUes 
and  be  as  merry  as  you  please,  and 
nevare  have  no  headache  in  de  mom- 
mg. 

"  Ah,  by  Jove  !'*  said  Mr.  Torpor 
Vivian,  "  that  is  the  very  country  for 
me.  Herr  Graf,  you  must  l)C  so 
kind  as  to  shew  me  the  way  thither 
before  I  die." 

"You  go  dere,"  said  the  Graf, 
" and  you  never  die  at  all, unlewyou 
like  it.  Nobody  ever  die  in  Hun- 
gary that  is  not  already  tired  to  live." 

"A  fine  sporting  country,  I  be- 
lieve ?"  said  Mr.  Vivian.  **  People 
shoot  there  with  the  long  bow  some- 
tunes  ?    Eh,  Signor  Graf  r 

"  Long  bow  ?  repeated  the  for- 
eigner. "I  not  understand;  but  I 
vill  tell  you.  The  peoples  in  Hun- 
gary have  no  reason  to  die,  because 
there  are  not  enoueh  of  dem  to  cat 
and  drink  what  de  land  produces. 
Le  plus  grand  diner  cost  you  derc 
just  noting  at  all !  All  dat  you  vant 
sometimes,  a  la  campa^ne^  is  une  bomie 
cuisijiiere.  Ah,  ah !  oicn  ofdiftCy  num 
ami;  (to  the  butler)  dis  I  ctul  eood 
eating — c'est  superbe  cela  r  And  the 
Graf  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  clearing  out  the  contents  of  an- 
other plate. 

At  a  Tx>ndon  dinner-table  people 
have  far  too  much  of  ^cm  ton  ;  Uiat  is 
to  say,  each  one  has  too  much  re- 
gard for  his  own  ease  and  welfare  to 
be  greatly  amazed  at  any  thing. 
Wonder  is  too  strong  an  emotion, 
and  yet  there  were  two  or  three  in- 
dividuals in  the  room  who  did  look 
with  no  little  surprise  at  the  GraTs 
most  vehement  propensity  for  eating 
and  drinking.  Two  or  three  platefiils 
were  nothing ;  but  then,  such  a  suc- 
cession. One  or  two  Ions  glasses  of 
gillery  would  have  been  ri^t  enough ; 
but  then,  a  bottle!!  And  tben» 
Bourgeob  was  obliged  to  bring  up 
more  of  this  very  choice  wine,  itit 
richest  and  finest  oeU  de  perdrtxfnm 
the  very  same  binn  which  had  beea 
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specially  approved  by  his  late  royal 
highness  tne  Duke  of  York.  Mr. 
Dickars  Price  did  suspect  that  the 
usual  accurate  economy  of  his  din- 
ner-table had  been  a  little  deranged, 
and  might  be  still  more  so,  as  he  did 
not  perceive  it  possible  how  any  one 
but  a  Chinese  juggler  could  possibly 
stow  away  so  much  of  hard  eating 
and  drinking  without  being  the  worse 
for  it. 

If  one  or  two  capricious  people 
were  thus  vexed,  be  it  observed  tnat 
this  was  all.  The  Graf  himself  with 
great  complacency  held  on,  being  most 
pleasantly  occupied ;  till  at  last,  by 
sheer  dint  of  extreme  good  humour 
and  ffrinning  from  ear  to  ear,  with 
supenatively  fine  teeth,  he  had  begun 
to  divert  almost  the  whole  party ;  and, 
as  before  said,  the  laugh  was  usually 
with  him,  not  against  mm.  At  last  he 
was  heard  to  say,  but  sotto  voce,  and 
as  if  talking  to  himself,  that  '^  moder- 
ation in  all  tings  vas  good,  and  he 
vrould  cat  and  drink  no  more,  he 
would  rather  have  a  little  cheet  chat." 
This  resolution,  however,  he  did  not 
intimate  till  after  the  desert  was  put 
on  the  table. 

But  then  commenced  a  brief  scene, 
which  had  hitherto  been  unparalleled 
in  Park  Lane,  and  more  especially 
did  it  seem  strange  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Torpor  Vivian.  Ilitnerto,  that 
gentleman's  agreeable  duty  had  been 
to  "keep  the  table  in  a  roar,"  —  at 
all  events  in  a  state  of  comfortable 
cachinnation,  when  the  prevalent 
humour  was  mirthful,  and  even  to 
break  the  current  of  politics  and  other 
grave  subjects  of  debate  when  these 
were  carried  too  far.  But  now,  with- 
out seeming  to  entertain  any  ^vish  or 
intention  of  the  kind,  the  Graf  by 
swift  degrees  engrossed  the  whole 
attention  of  the  whole  party.  This 
consequence,  like  other  great  con- 
sequences, began  from  the  merest 
trifle.  His  fair  neighbour,  Mss 
Doeey,  had  several  times  refused  the 
Graf's  offer  of  more  wine ;  but  in- 
stead of  it  she  now  even  requested 
him  to  hand  her  an  orange,  whcre- 
npon  the  Graf  proposed  to  demon- 
strate in  what  manner  oranges  were 
made  to  contribute  amusement  for 
joxma  ladies  in  his  country.  With 
mcrcmblc  quickness  and  dexterity  he 
then  fashioned  two  baskets,  or  rather 
pedestals  (hour-glass  fashion),  and 
presented  the  ixmt.    There  was  no- 


thing very  new  in  this  device ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  an  old  trick  was 
revived  attracted  applause  from  all 
spectators,  even  from  Mrs.  Brant, 
who  had  seen  much,  but  never  any 
thing  so  neatly  performed  as  that. 
However  the  basket  trick  was  a  com- 
mencement only.  Five  or  six  oranges 
were  operated  upon;  and,  as  each 
produced  some  entirely  novel  effect, 
and  one  was  sufficient  for  the  accept- 
ance of  Miss  Dosey,  they  were  sent 
round  the  table  for  admiration.  Then 
the  Graf  took  a  seventh  orange  and 
flung  it  aloft  in  the  air ;  whereupon 
Mrs.  Brant  half  screamed,  thinlung 
that  its  descent  would  prove  injuri- 
ous to  the  wine-glasses.  However, 
the  Graf  received  it  nicely  upon  the 
point  of  a  steel  fork.  Again  and 
again  he  repeated  this  most  hazard- 
ous experiment,  till  the  risk  became 
even  painful  to  behold.  Neither 
Miss  Dosey  nor  any  one  else  had  ever 
dreamed  of  seeing  such  things  done 
in  Park  Lane. 

"  Dese  child's  plays,"  gravely  ob- 
served the  Graf,  "  are  thought  bon 
exercise  in  my  country.  For  ex- 
ample, Venn  I  catch  de  orange  on  de 
fourchette  exactement,  dis  prove  dat  I 
have  quick  eye  and  goot  nerfs.  And 
we  say,  peoples  who  cannot  do  dese 
tings  cannot  do  oder  tings.  Dcre  is 
phuosophy  in  all  dat.  But  now  see ! 
I  trow  dis  oranges  in  de  air,  and  he 
nevare  come  do>vn  no  more !" 

And  an  orange  was  visibly  flung 
aloft  and  never  did  come  down.  Not 
a  vestige  was  to  be  found  of  it  any 
where.  And  with  this  miraculous 
feat,  Mr.  Dickars  Price  hoped  that 
his  eccentric  guest  would  have  rested 
satisfied,  but  it  was  not  exactly  so. 

"  Another  leetle  ting  we  do,"  re- 
sumed the  Graf,  "  is  sometimes  after 
un  grand  diner,  to  shew  dat  we  have 
still  gootcn  appetite,  we  cat  de  knives 
and  forks !"  and  here  the  Hungarian 
did  visibly  and  unequivocally  swallow 
a  table-knife,  whereat  Torpor  Vivian, 
who  sat  opposite,  stared  a  good  deal, 
but  IVIiss  Dosey  only  laughed. 

Perceiving  Vivian's  surprise,  the 
Graf,  for  his  farther  edification,  im- 
mediately swallowed  another  knife, 
then  a  whole  orange,  then  another, 
then  a  silver  fork,  and  lastly  a  silver 
mustard-pot.  Such  events  had  never 
taken  place  before  in  Park  Lane ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  though  they  did  ex- 
tort unanimous  wonder,  had  not  re- 
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ccivcd  unqualified  apjKov al.  In  other 
rcspecU  the  dinner  passed  off  as  usual. 
Kyeiiings  are  short  in  London,  and  we 
have  nu  time  to  reflect  on  the  mar- 
vellous. When  the  ladies  retired  to 
the  drawing-room,  the  facetious  Graf 
hetrayed  his  mortal  nature  by  falling 
asleep.  However,  he  awoke  directly 
on  the  summons  to  coffee. 

"Ah,  ha!"  said  he,  "  de  cafe! 
That  is  goot  tings!  Je  dormau, 
Mille  pardons!  maintenaiU^  je  stus 
tout  preL    AUons  done  ^ 

Without  ceremony,  the  Graf,  on 
his  entering  the  drawing-room,  seated 
himself  at  the  piano-lforte,  and  pro- 

f)osed  affording  his  new  friends  "  a 
eetle  example  '  how  music  was  per- 
formed in  Hungary.  And  he  did  so. 
Never  had  such  performance  been 
before  heard  in  Park  Lane.  The 
very  instrument  itself  must  have  been 
astonished  at  such  execution.  The 
Hungarian  Graf  could  do  every  thin^. 
Who  but  the  Graf  ?  Unanimously  it 
w^as  admitted  that "  these  foreigners," 
though  very  odd,  were  very  enter- 
taining. But  after  coffee  and  lig- 
neiijrs,  the  Graf  probably  would  have 
outdone  all  his  rormer  doings,  having 
just  betted  to  a  considerable  amount, 
with  Torpor  Vivian  (who  had  vice 
in  his  e3rc),  that  he  would  stand  for 
three  minutes  on  his  head,  spinnin^^ 
round !  li^ay,  he  seemed  mad  enough 
to  be  disposed  to  try  the  experiment. 
However  Mr.  Price  quietly,  though 
dictatorial  ly,  ended  that  matter,  by 
saying  that  amusements  were  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  he  wished  to 
have  a  few  minutes*  conversation  on 
business,  especially  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Hamburg  markets. 

"  If  you  desire  it,  with  all  my 
heart!"  answered  the  Graf, "  and  now 
that  you  remind  me  of  business,  I 
have  one  leetle  ting  to  tell  you,  and 
I  should, ^;e2</-e/re,  have  forgotten  him 
altogether.  JEst-il  jmrmis  to  retire 
for  one  petit  moineiU  to  yon  chcmdtre 
delude^  and  I  will  expU^uer  ?" 
"  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Price. 

"  I  am  die  trop  here  for  the  present" 

♦  «  *  « 

None  ever  clearlv  know  what  was 
the  precise  tenor  of  the  conversation 
then  addressed  by  the  Hungarian  to 
i\Ir.  Dickars  Price.  After  a  good  deal 
of  question  and  answer,  however,  it 
ended  with  the  Graf  receiving  from 
his  host  an  obloiu;  piece  of  j^per,  on 
one  corner  of  wmcn  were  mscribed 


the  figures  3^0/.,  which  the  former  de- 
posited in  his  pocket-book.  Another 
circumstance  transpired — ^namely,  an 
appointment  in  the  city  for  two  o*clock 
the  following  day,  upon  which  con- 
siderable  store  seemed  to  be  set. 

On  their  return  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Mr.  Dickars  Price  felt  somehow 
or  another  as  if  he  had  made  a  blun- 
der, but  it  was  too  late  to  recover. 
By  some  chance  it  was  proposed  that 
the  foreigner  should  be  the  duchess's 
partner  at  whist,  to  which  he  agreed 
with  alacrity.  Deep  and  protbund 
was  the  Hungarian's  attention  to  the 
game,  yet  he  plaved  and  betted  with 
as  much  jioncfuuance  as  if  the  stakes 
had  been  nothing.  During  every 
deal  he  talked  gady  if  any  body  ad- 
dressed him,  but  became  silent  and 
calm  thereafter.  Never  had  the  old 
duchess  been  better  pleased  ¥rith  any 
partner.  Indeed  her  grace  had  every 
reason  to  be  so.  The  Graf  needed 
no  remind  as  to  his  duty.  He  recol- 
lected every  card,  waa  always  wide 
awake,  and  he  and  the  duchess  were 
so  pertinaciously  gainers,  that  it  be- 
came difficult  to  break  up  the  table. 
Such  a  run  of  luck  at  whist  had  never 
before  been  known  in  Park  Lane. 

Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  all 
his  eccentricities,  the  minority  of 
voices  towards  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing were  in  favour  of  the  Graf,  who 
took  leave  about  two  o'clock,  saying 
that  he  knew  exceedingly  well  the 
way  to  his  hotel,  and  namins  one  at 
no  great  distance.  Indeed  Uie  only 
dissentient  voices  were  tliose  of  Mr. 
Torpor  Vivian  and  Mr.  Dickan 
Price,  the  latter  of  whom  had  fhxm 
the  first  moment  of  meetinff  detected 
certain  points  in  the  Grafs  condnct 
such  as  he  could  by  no  means  reoon- 
cilc  with  the  character  which  he 
would  have  wished  to  find  in  the  son 
of  his  honoured  correspondent 

But,  as  already  said,  the  maiori^ 
were  strongl^^  unanimous.  As  to 
Miss  Theooosia,  be  the  truth  at  once 
declared !  her  mind  was  made  up. 
She  had,  indeed,  read  and  dreamed 
of  such  wonderful  men  as  the  Graf^ 
but  never  before  seen  one.  £br  sus- 
ceptible heart  had  been  touched,  and 
her  affections  were  engaged  fior  ever! 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflBurs  as  the 
Graf  left  it  in  Park  Lane,  and  such  it 
continued  the  next  morning,  when 
Mr.  I'ricc  intended  going  as  usual  to 
the  city.    He  seldom  betook  kjniadf 
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thither  at  a  yerj  early  hour ;  for  all 
the  business  of  a  well-ordered  count- 
ing-house moved  on,  like  machinery, 
without  him, — every  clerk  ihlfilling 
his  allotted  duties  although  the  main- 
gpfrinff  was  invisible.  But  at  length 
he  siulied  forth.  Every  afternoon 
had  its  important  business  of  one 
sort  or  another ;  and  this  day  inpar- 
ticnlar  was  not  to  be  blinked.  Three 
hundred  pounds  cmltarked  for  a  fo- 
reigner, although  the  son  of  an  an- 
cient ally,  must  be  returned  punctu- 
ally to  the  moment  appointed; 
otherwise,  woe  to  the  heealess  bor- 
rower I  Mr.  Price  was  not  a  man  to 
be  trifled  with  in  money  matters — 
not  he! 

At  two  o'clock  he  was  at  his  desk, 
ready  to  receive  the  Hungarian,  for 
whose  advent  he  had  prepared  the 
clerks.  But  two  o'clock  approached, 
came,  and  passed  away.  The  Hun- 
garian was  not  punctual.  Then  ar- 
rived about  five-and-twenty  other 
people,  who  were  audienced  and  dis- 
mined  one  after  another;  the  day 
wore  on  till  four  o'clock,  and  still  no 
news  of  the  Graf!  But  the  dictator 
did  not  usually  leave  the  city  till  Ave ; 
and  about  hau-past  four  a  travelling 
carriage,  with  four  post-horses,  drew 
top  to  the  counting-house  gates;  a 
stylish  arrival,  more  like  that  of  a 
dashing  M.P.  at  the  west  end  than 
aught  which  is  commonly  observable 
in  the  city.  A  card  was  brought  up, 
and  presented  to  Mr.  Price, — "Mr. 
Feidmand  de  Tropp !"  The  "  same, 
but  yet  another !  that  is  to  say,  an- 
other copy  from  the  original  of  that 
identical  card  which  had  rather  dis- 
turbed his  equanimity  at  yesterday's 
dinner-hour.  Probably,  this  was 
some  new  crotchet  of  the  facetious 
GraTs.  He  might  have  driven  out 
to  see  the  couutrj', — to  Kichmond, 
for  example, — and  returned  from 
thence  in  his  post-chaise.  But  if  so^ 
why  on  earth  go  tlirough  the  cere- 
mony of  sending  up  his  visiting-card 
at  a  counting-house  ?  Where  was 
the  fun  or  humour  of  this  thing  ?  It 
was,  to  say  the  truth,  but  a  childish 
trick,  and  too  nmch  in  keeping  with 
other  tricks,  such  as  cobbling  oranges, 
and  swallowing  knives  and  nmstard- 
pots! 

The  merchant's  perplexity  on  this 

Soint,  however,  was  soon  diversified 
y  a  greater.     The  visitor  in  due 


time  followed  his  card;  but,  good 
Heavens!  what  a  difference!  T^e 
JMonsieur  de  Tropp  who  now  entered 
was  a  little,  fat,  punchy  youth,  ^nth 
light  hair,  light  blue  eyes,  and  an 
obtusely  comfortable  expression  of 
countenance,  sufficiently  indicating 
that  the  poeKssor  thereof  would  not 
be  diverted  from  the  quiet  path  of 
common-sense  by  any  delusive  gleams 
of  genius.  Never,  surely,  was  there 
exhibited  a  more  striking  contrast 
than  that  existing  between  the  Hun- 
garian Graf  of  yesterday  and  his  pre- 
sent representative ! 

Again, — !Mr.  Dickars  Price's  coun- 
tenance would  have  made  a  good 
study  for  Hogarth.  His  reception 
of  the  new  comer  was  not  cordial, 
and  did  no  credit  to  his  character  for 
gentlemanly  pohteness.  The  truth 
was,  that  he  desiderated  another  Gra( 
and  especially  looked  for  the  repay- 
ment of  three  hundred  pounds,  wnich 
on  very  specious  grounds  had  been 
advanced  for  use  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, previous  to  the  liberation  of  a 
certam  portmanteau,  with  certain  cre- 
dentials from  tlie  custom-house,  and 
other  important  arrangements.  But 
unluckily,  as  it  has  happened  on 
divers  other  occasions  in  this  motley 
world,  explanations  came,  but  hard 
cash  did  not. 

"  There  must  be  some  strange  mis- 
take, sir,"  said  Mr.  Price,  coldly. 
"  You  will  excuse  me,  but  this  iden- 
tical card — I  mean  another  from  the 
same  stamp — was  presented  at  my 
private  house  yesterday,  accompanied 
with  a  letter  of  introduction." 

"  And  you  received  the  bearer  ?" 

"  Unquestionably  I  did  I  How 
could  I  act  otherwise,  when  he  pre- 
sented a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  our  honoured  correspondents 
at  Vienna  ?" 

'^  The  impudent  rascal !"  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Tropp  sectmdns.  "  But  I 
hope  your  London  police  will  catch 
him  !'^ 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  mat- 
ter ?"  said  Mr.  Dickars  Price.  'What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this?" 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Monsieur 
de  Tropp,  ^^  being  necessitated  to  pay 
my  respects  here  without  any  direct 
letter  of  introduction,  I  must  beg  to 
assure  you,  that  our  bankers  in  Lom- 
bard Street,  on  whom  I  have  already 
waited,  are  fully  empowered,  by  the 
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to  r^j.  j^  'r.iiz ' 

~  U'-L!.  ST-   nic  -:  Tile  icnnc*  aui 
Mr.  Ft:*.";:,  zn^trniiirij      *  Zu«v   iiii 

pr:c*:r  •■in:.'*  • 


vir'.-^-  vj.  ".■L.-'-LTA'fe^  n  Liiciii:!:. — 
:r..;::t.ti  -litrjcfi  v.  :*iti  sicizLiSciy  iz. 
:.---.^  :.jcr-i. —  icscrJlcHr  ::!=  - •:^i>, 
^--iT-T-fir*-  u-jii  1:7.  .:*c=ii!it*.  tij  the  ,fe- 

*. r.'O*'  -'r.  I  'I lytr"— **c*i  tj*.-^  <^a.r'  I~— • 
I'^.r -.;-i?>;ly.  r.-;  j. -:  up  1:  the  Sizic 

L.tiv^i^Li •,;•.'  ?>;  'i-^^iLv^  for  a  ▼etk, 

Vit:.'/,:..  o.'i  r'^.^mlrrj^  to  my  private 
f/ar:'/.r-  ir;  v.r.lr.h*  J  Lvi  Kic>--a  writiair 
\  .rj.Tt  iii  thf;  previa 'ii  momiiij:,  1 
t\.^/t\(:TfA  that  a  j/>cket-book-  c«>n- 
t^'iii'inu  o:j!v  a  few  memoranda,  and 
vjific  jfitrr^liictorv  Jettcr*.  had  b«:n 
¥.UtU:u — J  alwavn  Jsiijifx-cttd  that  thi* 
%:i'/'^\f(}jnl   mi/ht    Jx;  the  thitf.  be- 

cauw; *' 

"  J  Jut  who  on  earth  Ls  he  ?*' 
*'  J  found   out  his   histonV*   said 
Moiihieur  I>c  Tropp ;  '' he  is  a  ras- 
cjiJJy  itinerant  French  juggler!!" 

\Ve  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
strenuous  efforts  wuich  were  made 
through  the  Bow  Street  police  esta- 
blishment to  discover  the  soi-duant 
Hungarian  Graf  proved  in  vain.  In 
fact,  that  gentleman,  having  duly  re- 
ceived i)aynient  from  Mr.  Price's 
bankers  of  a  cheque  for  350/.,  seemed 
impressed  \vith  the  notion  that  this 
amount  of  ready  money  would  pro- 
cure him  far  more  of  the  blessings  of 
life  upon  the  Continent  than  it  could 
possibly  do  in  London.  Consequent- 
ly, after  having  ])ocketted  a  canvass 
bag  full  of  sovereigns,  which  he  car- 
ried sibout  him  with  admirable  fa- 
cility, he  stci)[>ed  on  board  the  iMag- 
tiv.i  steam-!)oat,  which  was  just  then 
cojivenientJy  departing  for  lioulognc. 


cajitsts 


Mod- 

w!ir  r*t  tpgppL  tlK  -SimDn  Pure," 
he  wm*3^amx  inrited  to  the hos- 
wcuie  flBBBOB  of  Mr.  Price,  in  hirk 
Lane :  bos  be  tmaed  oat  a  mere  man 
:if  bnBBnieSh.  sad  a  doll  oompanioD. 
Hd  ice  fmroftdr.  and  mixed  nis  wine 

rematkabk 
in  Hunga- 
77.  lad  piisfed  no  tzkks  with  oranses, 
dorTBSk  or  BSBitaid-pols ;  he  did  ^y 
hamrrer,  but  blundered  and 
bead  ^^HRntly  being  con- 
lad  pceoeoipied  with  abstnue 
On  the  wlftQle,  he  WIS 
<c;ipid  and  <jpimiaine, — sometimes  al- 
3Si3ec  Qorase  and  soUen.  Xordidit 
e-s-er  occur  to  him  as  an  act  of  duty 
10  <sSee  resdtntioa  of  the  moDcy, 
which  had  beoi  hist  to  Mr.  Dickirs 
Price  solely  throogh  his  iblly  and 
caz\clc:«ness  in  allowing  his  pocket- 
bxk  to  be  stolen.  It  must  be  owned, 
therefore,  that  Simon  Pure*8  appear- 
izKe  at  the  maiwrion  in  Park  Lute 
was  a  failure. 

.Vs  for  Miss  Theodosiay  we  have 
already  hinted  that  she  was  rather 
odd:  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  cha- 
racter for  hizarrerie^  she  actually  took 
the  adventure  of  the  Hungarian  to 
heart,  has  never  been  her  own  ¥roman 
since,  and  still  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase)  swears  by  the  moiu- 
tachios!  Xay,8heha8gottheoruige- 
baskct  which  he  made  for  her,  and 
keeps  it  as  a  relic ;  and  she  possencs 
also  an  iron  cross  and  chain  uriUi 
which  it  is  supposed  he  presented 
her,  and  wears  it  round  her  nedL 
She  has  even  been  kno?m  in  tiying 
the  effects  of  a  "J^n^-yon**  pen 
upon  satin  paper,  with  blue  ink,  to 
write  these  words : — 


'^  I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here, 
A  grief  1*11  ne'er  impart.' 


I* 


And  truly,  if  she  should  wish  to 
speak  of  the  Hungarian  Graf /irnmu 
— him  of  the  moustaches  and  mustard- 
pots — it  is  better  to  hold  her  tongue 
in  the  domestic  circle,  at  all  events; 
for,  on  the  remotest  allusion  to  that 
subject,  JMr.  Dickars  Price  looks  as 
black  as  midnight. 
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LIFE  OF  SIR  MURRAY  MAXWELL. 

Chapter  IX. 

PR0CBSDIN08  ON  SHORE— 'PREPARATIONS  BY  THE  ENEMY  —  BATTLE  OF  LTSSA. 


"While  the  Acorn  and  the  boats  were 
thus  actively  employed,  the  Alceste 
and  Active  maintained  a  fixed  posi- 
tion, either  in  the  harbour  of  Lissa, 
or  in  the  channel  between  that  island 
and  the  main,  where  they  could  watch 
and  frustrate  whatever  movements 
might  be  made  by  the  large  military 
force  in  Leisina.  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, the  horizon  began  to  overcast, 
and  Captain  Maxwell  found  it  neces- 
sary in  some  degree  to  alter  his  ar- 
rangements, and  to  look  more  to  de- 
fensive than  to  offensive  operations. 
Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, he  wrote  to  recall  the  gun-boats, 
the  presence  of  which  for  the  more 
immediate  protection  of  Lissa  had 
become  indispensable. 

"  As  the  Active,"  says  he,  in  his 
letter  to  Captain  Bligh,  **  is  ordered  to 
atation  herself  between  Brajza  and  Lei. 
eina  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the 
enemy's  threatened  attack  upon  Lissa, 
you  will  continue  to  keep  up  the  coast- 
blockade  by  laying  at  or  cruising  about 
Arcbangelo;  and  you  will  occasionally 
run  down  inside  Scotta,  to  reconnoitre 
Trace  and  Spalato,  and  to  communicate 
to  me  any  information  of  importance 
which  you  may  receive  relative  to  the 
enemy's  movements." 

In  this  state  things  continued  till 
the  end  of  the  month,  when  events 
befell  of  which  we  judge  it  best  to 
give  an  account  in  the  words  of  him 
who  was  the  chief  actor  in  them. 

"  if.M.S.  AlcestBj  Lissa, 
"  Oct.  2, 1811. 

"  Sir, — I  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
the  Diana  privateer  returning  to  Malta, 
to  inform  you  that  the  enemy's  frigates 
have  left  Ragusa,  and  gone  to  Pola. 

"  The  Acorn  having  got  on  shore  near 
Arcbangelo,  where  she  is  employed  to 
intercept  the  enemy's  coasting  trade,  I 
proceeded  from  this  place  to  her  assist- 
ance; and,  after  taking  every  thing  out 
of  her,  we  succeeded  in  getting  her  off 
without  any  material  injury  having  been 
sustained.  I  then  sent  her  to  Carnesa 
to  obtain  ballast  and  water,  and  took  up 
ber  station  at  Arcbangelo,  leaving  the 
Active  to  watch  Lissa.  On  the  evening 
of  the  Slat  of  September  the  Danae^  Flor6, 


and  Caroline  hove  in  sight.  7'hey  had 
come  down  from  Rasfusa  between  the 
islands  in  a  strong,  dark,  south-east  wind, 
and  now  made  their  appearance  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Arcbangelo,  where 
they  formed  in  line  of  battle. 

"  The  Alceste,  having  anchored  with 
springs,  was  in  three  minutes  ready  to 
receive  them ;  but,  as  they  came  there 
no  doubt  with  the  hope  of  finding  tlie 
Acorn  (which  they  would  have  certainly 
taken  or  destroyed),  the  sight  of  a  large 
frigate  occupying  her  berth  made  them 
pause;  and,  to  our  great  astonishment, 
after  shortening  sail,  they  passed  outside 
without  attacking  us.  I  immediately 
cut  my  cable  and  went  out  to  engage 
them  ;  which  a  dark  and  tempestuous 
night  coming  on  would  have  enabled  me 
to  do  with  great  advantage.  And  so  close 
after  them  were  we  when  we  cut,  that 
there  was  nobody  on  board  who  did  not 
calculate  on  being  in  action  in  less  than 
two  hours.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  to 
change  their  course  ere  we  could  come 
up  with  them  ;  and  while  we  stood  for 
Aucona  under  a  great  press  of  sail,  tliey 
steered  for  Pola.  I  shall  never  coase  to 
lament  this  issue  as  a  serious  misfortune. 

'*  I  regret,  sir,  extremely  that  the 
enemy  should  have  passed  us  untouched ; 
but  the  condition  of  Lissa,  and  the  pre- 
parations made  to  attack  it  are  such,  that 
1  cannot  with  my  small  force  at  once 
cover  the  approaches  to  the  island  and 
watch  every  movement  of  enemy's  ships 
in  the  upper  Adriatic.  Would  to  God 
this  island  were  garrisoned  !  for  till  it  be 
I  am  afraid  that  their  cruisers  must  be 
suffered  to  go  and  come  with  impunity. 

"  Captain  Gordon  hasjust  re  turned  from 
reconnoitring  Ancona.  On  the  28th 
there  were  two  brigs  ready  for  sea,  and 
a  Venetian  corvette  stripped.  You  will 
observe  by  the  accompanying  returns 
that  we  shall  soon  be  in  want  of  some 
species  of  provisions. 

"  To  Charles  Rowley,  Esq., 
"  Captain  cf  IL  Af.  5.  Eagle,'* 

We  are  not  aware  that  of  this 
meeting  between  the  Alceste  and  the 
French  squadron  from  llagusa  any 
public  notice  has  been  taken.  The 
circumstance  is  surely  to  be  lamented ; 
not  alone  because  silence  on  such  a 
subject  withholds  from  the  captain  and 
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crew  of  a  British  ship  of  war  the 
credit  which  is  due  to  them,  hut  be- 
cause the  conduct  of  the  enemy  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  disgraceful  in  the 
extreme.  The  French  frigates  Daiiae 
and  Flore  were  each  of  them  equal,  in 
jjoint  of  size  and  weight  of  metal,  to 
the  Aloeste.  As  for  the  relative 
numbers  of  their  people,  they  were 
})robably  superior  ;  while  the  cor- 
vette, mounting  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty-two  gans,  was  an  opponent 
in  a  scrambling  fight  not  lightly  to 
be  spoken  of.  It  may  be  that  the 
enemy  had  strict  orders  to  avoid  a 
battle.  It  is  |K)ssible,  though  not 
very  probable,  that  their  looking  into 
Archangelo  Bay  was  a  mistake  from 
l)eginning  to  end ;  but  of  one  fact 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  seeing 
the  Alceste  there,  and  failing  to 
attack  her,  they  covered  themselves 
with  disgrace.  Whether  the  French 
commodore  was  ever  called  to  account, 
is  more  than  we  can  tell;  but  the 
fate  of  an  Englishman  who  should 
have  acted  as  he  did,  supposing  any 
English  captain  capable  of  such 
cowardice,  would  not  have  been 
doubtful  for  one  hour. 

A  rigid  scrutinist,  a  strict  observer 
of  the  rules  of  stratege^  would  be  apt 
to  blame  Captain  Alaxwell  for  an 
excess  of  boldness  on  this  occasion. 
Let  us  justify  him  from  the  charge 
by  stating,  first,  that  when  he  offered 
battle  to  such  a  superior  force,  he 
had  the  whole  of  his  ship's  company 
on  board ;  and,  next,  that  except 
during  the  chase  he  fell  upon  the 
only  expedient  which  appeared  to  be 
open  to  him.  The  enemy  being  in 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
all  means  of  retreat  were  cut  ofi; 
his  choice,  therefore,  lay  between  a 
determined  resistance  and  the  doing 
that  which  never  would  have  been 
done  by  him — the  hauling  down  his 
colours.  And  if  the  chase  do  appear 
somewhat  more  Quixotic  than  pru- 
dent, let  its  propriety  l)e  judged  of 
by  considering  not  the  mere  isolated 
fact,  but  the  ends  which  the  British 
commander  desired  to  attain  by  it. 

"  I  think,"  siiys  Lieutenant  Howard 
Moore,  who  lenred  at  that  time  as  master 
on  board  tlie  Alceste,  and  wrote  a  letter 
on  the  subject  whicli  has  been  put  ihto 
our  hands,  "  I  think  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  gallant  attempts  1  erer 
knew  or  heard  o^  oar  giving  ehase  to 
(b«  two  ftigatM  and  ootrttto  umi  Arab« 


angelo.  They  came  there  expecting  to 
find  the  Acorn  sloop  of  war  which  tre 
relieved  a  few  days  before,  and  they 
hauled  o£f  when  they  saw  a  frigate  ready 
to  receive  them.  It  was  late  in  tlie 
evening ;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  dusk, 
Captain  Maxwell  ordered  the  oab)e  to  be 
cut  and  all  sail  made  in  chase,  to  cut  off 
the  rear  frigate,  which  be  thought  he 
could  do  before  the  others  would  be  able 
to  shorten  sail,  haul  to  the  wind,  and 
assist  her,  as  they  were  Bailing  before  the 
wind  with  studding-sails.  We  kept 
sight  of  them  with  the  night>glasaet  for 
some  time,  but  the  nigbt  became  dark 
and  squally  and  they  were  lost  sight  of; 
and  though  we  carried  a  press  of  sail  in 
the  direction  we  last  saw  thtm,  they 
escaped  by  changing  their  ooune.** 

The  French  squadron,  after  a  brief 
stay  at  Pola,  proceeded  to  Trieste, 
where  a  formidable  armament  had 
for  some  time  been  ass^nbling  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  recoTering 
Lissa,  and  turowin^  suppliea  into 
Corfu.  One  ship,  indeeo,  was  all 
that  was  wanting  to  complete  their 
force,  namely,  the  Bivoli  of  74  gans, 
whicti  la^  in  Venice ;  but  the  luvoli 
was  destmed  not  to  join  them,  either 
then  or  at  any  subsequent  poiod. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing 
you,"  writes  Captain  Maxwell  on  the 
10th  of  October  to  Commodore  Howler, 
"  that  I  have  received  information,  (y 
three  vessels  arrived  from  Veuioe.  that 
the  Rivoli,  while  attempting  abooi  nine* 
teen  days  ago  to  come  out  npon  tbe 
Cumel,  has  been  so  much  datoaged,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  Send  her  baolfc  Imd 
the  arsenal,  and  totally  to  dhnnantle  Jier. 

"  They  had  tried  hef  with  1rt#  Usarer- 
deck  gans  in,  after  gettitg  her  on  tlw 
Camel ;  and  their  weiglit,  it  is  wappumi, 
was  the  eaose  of  ixxtk  an  inertHed 
pressure  upon  the  ship's  Sides,  that  a 
great  many  knees  were  broken  below, 
and  they  say  the  Camel  is  rained.  This 
is  a  fortunate  eecident  for  oar  tenare  of 
Lissn,  which  I  trtst  we  *  shall  now  be 
able  to  protect  antil  the  troop*  anfto. 
The  exoeditioa  against  as  Was  to  hare 
sailed  from  Trieste,  where  nil  but  the 
Rivoli  are  now  assenbled,  naaMly,  the 
Danae,  Flor^,  Uranioe,  and  a  Rneoian 
40- gun  frigate,  with  three  correttes. 
The  French  goremmedt  bare  pnrebassd 
large  quantities  of  grain,  wbieli-  tlieT 
ha^e  shipped  or  are  sbippln|^  In  Greeik 
and  Turkish  polaores  taken  «p  Air  the 
purpose.  A  Roesiaft  oorretis  is  also 
fitted  out  and  laden  with  giniftb 

*'  JPire  hundred  sMbiM  bam  laisljr 
arrired  at  Vebioo  from  tlra  |MitW  af 
Jrauco  to  BMI  Ibis  •ltpsMi»^  mU  { 
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have  no  doubt,  from  the  quantity  of  grain 
which  thej  carry  with  them,  that,  after 
rtooTeriog  Lissa,  they  mean  to  attempt 
tbe  relief  of  Corfu  ;  but  I  trust  through 
jour  timely  increase  of  our  force,  and 
this  accident  to  the  Rivoli,  their  plans 
will  be  defeated. 

"  The  enemy's  troops  still  continue 
■t  Leiiina  and  Brayza,  all  ready  for  coming 
orar ;  they  say,  3000  strong.  We,  on 
tlM  other  nana,  keep  up  the  blockade  of 
the  Dalmatian  coast ;  to  raise  which 
Mnat  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
iSttb  enemy,  if  they  be,  as  report  describes, 
on  the  eye  of  a  war  with  Turkey  as  well 
u  with  Russia.  The  Montenegrens  are 
nid  to  be  ripe  for  revolt.  By  every 
boattfaat  arrives  from  Cattaso,  I  hear  that, 
it  we  could  shew  ourselves  with  the 
fri^taa  off  the  Boca,  they  would  cut 
•rery  Frenchman's  head  off.  But  Lissa 
I     ovinot  be  left." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this 
letter  Captain  Maxwell  alludes  to  a 
'.  mBfinnlilr  addition  which  had  been 
!  made  to  his  force.  The  reinforcement 
m  question  consisted  of  the  Unite,  36, 
Ciptain  Edwyn  Henry  Chamberlayne 
commander ;  the  presence  of  which 
undeniably  contributed  to  his  mental 
qiuet :  yet  is  it  past  dispute  that  his 
pooltion  as  the  sole  defender  of  Lissa 
Bad  become  both  an  anxious  and  a 
critical  one.  A  detachment  of  troops 
im  promised  to  garrison  the  place, 
.  but  uie  promise  had  not  yet  been 
lUfilled.  The  enemy's  corps  at 
Lciffiift  was  described  as  increasing 
Jti  numbers  daily;  and  to  open  the 
^JN^  fbr  a  descent  of  the  whole  upon 
die  idttid,  a  single  day's  superiority 
cifc  sea  seemed  alone  to  be  needed. 
Mow  there  appeared  no  just  ground 
ft^  assuming  that  such  superiority 
ndght  not  be  acquired.  The  Hivoli, 
tDoe sure,  was  rendered  for  a  time, 
aft  least,  unserviceable ;  but  then 
tbere  were  four  frigates  and  five 
corvettes  at  Trieste,  the  whole  of 
which  might  at  any  moment  come 
Upon  him,  and  that,  too,  when  a 
portion  of  his  very  inadequate  force 
uoold  be  employed  to  keep  in  check 
tlie  boats  and  other  transports  at 
iHfif^ft^  Moreover,  he  was  sadly  at 
a  loss  for  intelligence  on  which  he 
could  depend,  there  being  neither 
neatrals  nor  coasters  whom  he  could 
bribe  to  act  as  his  spies,  and  from  his 
own  ships  he  was  too  weak  to  spare 
CDC  fot  tiie  purpose  of  picking  up 
inAmnation.  He  had  nothing,  tnere- 
|bn^  to  trust  to  except  the  sagacity 
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of  his  own  strong  mind,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  devoted  heroism  of 
the  brave  men  whom  he  had  the 
happiness  to  command. 

Cut  off  from  the  ordinary  channels 
of  intelligence.  Captain  Maxwell  took 
up  a  position  of  defence  by  anchor- 
ing his  three  frigates  in  the  Chan- 
nel, between  the  south-east  point  of 
Lissa  and  the  Spalmador  Islands. 
From  that  point  the  ships  could 
command  a  view  of  two-tnirds,  at 
least,  of  the  island  of  Lissa,  besides 
looking  directly  into  the  harbour  of 
Leisina,  whence  the  principal  danger 
threatened.  Meanwhile  the  Acorn 
was  detached  to  co-operate  with  the 
^n-boats,  as  a  support  to  the  par- 
ties of  marines  and  seamen  by  wnom 
the  island  was  held.  The  following 
letter  of  instructions,  handed  over  to 
Captain  Bligh  seems  to  us  not  un- 
worthy of  insertion,  as  well  because 
of  the  sound  practical  sense  which 
pervades  every  line  of  it,  as  because 
it  offers  no  unfair  transcript  of  the 
particular  mind  from  which  its  con- 
tents emanated : — 

"  Alceste,  off  Lissa, 
"  Oct,  16, 1811. 

"Sir,— Inclosed  you  will  receive  a 
copy  of  the  private  signals  which  are 
henceforth  to  be  used  between  the  ships 
and  the  signal-posts  on  shore. 

"  I  leave  you  iu  charge  of  the  island, 
reposing  perfect  confidence  in  your  ex- 
ertions to  preserve  it,  A  strict  and  vi- 
gilant look-out  will,  I  know,  be  kept, 
both  night  and  day.  Three  privateers 
under  weigh  every  night,  with  a  boat 
from  each  of  the  others,  and  two  of  years 
— this  will  keep  them  in  check  on  the 
other  side ;  and  if  we  prevent  the  fri. 
gates  and  convoy  from  passing,  as  I 
trust  we  shall,  Lissa  may  do  us  all  cre- 
dit yet. 

*'  It  will  be  a  good  plan,  either  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  if  the  weather  be 
tine,  to  weigh  with  your  whole  force, 
gun-boats,  privateers,  &c..  and  stand 
over  to  Leisina,  just  to  shew  them  what 
they  have  to  expect.  If  you  man  tbe 
little  Acorn,  she  will  make  a  good  night 
guard-boat  for  you.  In  the  event  of  your 
being  attacked,  fires  upon  Whitby  Hill, 
Mount  Gordon,  and  Mount  Hornby,  will 
bring  us  all  immediately  to  your  assist- 
ance. See  that  good  piles  of  wood  are 
prepared.  I  know  there  is  plenty  upon 
the  latter.  The  two  gun-boats  had  bet. 
ter  send  for  their  water  to  Camesa ;  the 
privateers'  boats  of^en  go  in  the  morning 
and  return  by  the  evening.  Take  any 
one  of  tbe  prize  tribaccalos,  and  send  that 
for  your  water.    The  island  will  also  b^ 
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(Impendent  on  you  for  water.  There  are 
some  casks  on  shore  which  mij^ht  be 
lilled  and  kept  in  the  trib8ccn1o.4.  niul 
tb(>se  bluing  anchored  with  the  g^un-boats 
under  I'uiiit  St.  Cieorg^e.  the  island  could 
be  8iip})lied,  as  it  should  stand  in  need. 
I'hey  aro  all  victualled  for  a  month. 
Vour  purser  must  endeavour  to  purchase 
a  fortni<^ht's  wine  or  spirits,  as  some  days 
may  yet  elapse  ere  the  victuallers  arrive. 
In  the  event  of  your  receiving  any  im- 
])ortant  information,  or  if  any  news 
should  reach  you  from  Corfu,  send  out  a 
])rivateer  with  it  to  me. 

"  Take  care  that  AI.  Talparo  sends  his 
vessel  out  to-day,  to  recall  all  the 
privateers.  Both  be  and  Albenaza  were 
getting  one  ready  to  go  this  morning. 
Any  order  they  want  for  the  purpose 
send  in  my  name.  I  do  not  wish  any 
embargo  to  be  kept  on,  therefore  sign, 
and  give  the  boats  going  out  the  usual 
billets  to  pass  the  island.  J^ieut.  Lloyd, 
K.N.,  commanding  at  Iloste's  Island, 
will  give  you  the  necessary  form.  If 
they  want  any  thing  done  on  tlie  bat- 
teries,  I  am  sure  you  will  assist  them. 
Should  the  line-of-battle  ship  come  with 
the  frigates,  and  we  ore  beat,  endeavour 
to  escape  with  all  the  people  from 
Iloste's  Island  and  Camesa;  but  if  you 
cannot  get  out  of  the  harbour,  defend 
yourselves  to  the  last  extremity,  as  every 
hour  we  may  look  for  reinforcements. 
I)ut  I  have  every  confidence  in  our  ul. 
timate  success,  whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  enemy  s  means. 

*'  I  send  you  an  order  which  you  will 
get  copied  and  stuck  up  in  the  public 
square,  relative  to  mules  and  cattle,  in 
the  event  of  the  enemy  landing.  It  is 
])robable  that  one  of  the  ships  will  com- 
municate with  the  island  every  day.'' 

Til  this  manner  the  month  of  Oc- 
tolwr  ran  its  course,  ^vithout  the 
occurrence  of  any  events  Avhich  ap- 
]x?ar  to  demand  especial  notice,  yet 
in  a  state  to  Captain  IMaxwell  and 
the  little  squadrou  under  his  com- 
mand of  constant  exertion  and  con- 
siderable anxiety.  The  early  days 
of  Novem])er  gave  promise  of  more 
stirring  Avork  to  I)c  cut  out  for 
them,  for  it  was  clear  that  the  ene- 
m\'  Avere  alK>ut  to  strike  a  blow. 
'I'ne  force  which  they  had  assembled 
at  Trieste  received  some  fresh  acces- 
sion almost  every  day.  Two  of  their 
frigates,  likewise,  Avere  heard  of  as 
having  escajied  from  Toulon  to 
Cori'u ;  and  these,  by  and  by,  made 
their  ap])carancc  off  liagusa,  accom- 
])anied  by  an  armed  storeship,  which 
they  had  picked  up  at  the  latter 
island.    Moreover,  tne  Eagle,  Com- 


modore Rowley,  eaptnred  the  Cor- 
ceyne  on  the  27th,  a  third  fHgate  of 
large  size,  and  chased  a  fourui  into 
IWndisi.  Accordingly,  the  commo- 
dore, while  he  used  his  best  exertions 
to  intercept  such  portions  of  the  ene- 
my's fleet  as  might  pass  from  various 
stations  towards  the  point  of  rendez- 
vous, considered  it  judicious  to  put 
the  commanders  of  his  own  detach- 
ments on  their  guard,  and  wrote, 
amon^  others,  a  letter  of  warning  to 
Captam  Maxwell : — 

"  The  enemy,"  says  he  on  the  9th  of 
December,  "  are  moving  iu  til  quarters ; 
we  must,  therefore,  collect  our  force. 
I  can  get  no  answer  from  Palermo  as  to 
the  probable  time  when  the  promiwd 
garrison  for  Lissa  is  to  set  out,  so  you 
had  better  concentrate  your  strength,  and 
keep  at  sea,  moving  round  the  island.  I 
am  extremely  anxious  about  the  King- 
fisher. I  hope  the  enemy  have  not  taken 
her.  The  three  frigates  seen  off  Rsgusa 
are  evidently  from  Corfu ;  bot  my  report 
makes  mention  of  no  more  than  two  as 
having  sailed,  and  I  am  therefore  in 
much  fear  that  the  corvette  is  the  King- 
fisher. You  must  destroy  every  thing 
upon  Floste's  Island,  unless  yon  tbink 
that  yon  can  keep  close  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  getting  hold  of  it 
before  you  have  had  time  to  seeore  it.*' 

Before  the  preceding  letter  was 
penned,  much  more  had  reached  its 
destination,  Captain  Maxwell  met 
and  engaged  the  frigates  therein  al- 
luded to,  and  the  result  of  the  en- 
counter at  once  freed  the  actiiig 
governor  of  Lissa  from  all  itnwWJMfcte 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his 
post,  and  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the 
enenw's  naval  strength  in  the  Adri- 
atic from  which  it  never  aftennuda 
recovered.  Perhaps  we  canxioit  do 
letter  than  permit  the  leader  in  this 
brilliant  affair  to  tell  his  own  tale  in 
his  own  words,  while  we  conQne  our- 
selves to  such  remarks,  boUi  upon 
the  sen  ice  and  thp  style  ui  which  it 
was  performed,  as  the  circunutanoes 
of  the  case  may  appear  to  warrant : — 

**  HM.S.  Alc$UB,  offlum^ 
«  Dec.  rcJk,  1811. 
*'  Sir, — His  Majesty's  ships  under  ay 
orders,  having  been  driven  from  their 
anchorage  by  strong  gsles,  had  taken 
shelter  in  Lissa  when  the  tele^ph 
upon  Whitby  Hill  signalised  '  three  sns* 
]>icious  sail  south.'  A  strong  wind  from 
the  K.N.E.  told  against  us;  out  we  took 
advantage  of  the  first  Inll  that  ooewrisd, 
and  the  Aleeste,  Active,  and  UniH  wffvs^ 
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throa^  the  indefatigfible  exertions  of 
both  officers  and  men,  warped  out  of 
Port  St. George.  We  now  made  weigh, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  98th  ult.  were 
met  oflf  the  south  end  of  Lissa  by  Lieut. 
M'Dougall  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Uuit6, 
who,  with  a  judgment  and  awal  that  do 
him  infinite  credit,  had  put  back  when  on 
his  passage  to  Malta  in  a  neutral,  in 
order  to  acquaint  me  that  he  had  seen 
three  French  frigates  forty  miles  to  the 
southward.  Every  sail  whs  immediately 
Oftrriftd,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn. 
ing  of  the  29th  we  had  the  satisfaction  to 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  then  sailing 
slowly  along  the  shores  of  the  island  of 
Augnsta. 

"As  soon  as  we  hove  in  sight  the 
euemy  formed  Hue  on  the  larboard  tack, 
and  for  a  short  time  stood  towards  us ; 
bat  finding  that  his  majesty's  ships  bore 
down  upon  them  under  all  sail,  lu  close 
line  abreast,  they  bore  up  to  the  north. 
wtMt,  and  set  studding-sails.  At  11  a.m. 
the  rearmost  ship  separated  from  her 
consorts  and  stood  to  the  north-east. 
I  immediately  detached  the  Unit^  after 
her,  and  Captain  Chamberlayne's  report 
to  me  of  the  result  of  the  chose  I  have 
the  honour  to  inclose  : — 

***VVe  closed  the  enemy  by  degrees, 
and  at  1-2  p.m.  the  Alceste  commenced 
action  by  engaging  the  ship  in  rear  as 
she  passed  to  get  at  the  commodore.  The 
firing  had  not  continued  many  minutes 
ere  an  unlucky  shot  brought  down  our 
main-top-mast,  which  caused  us  una- 
voidably to  drop  a  little  astern.  Cheers 
of  *  Vive  I'Empereur  ! '  now  resounded 
from  both  ships.  They  evidently  ima- 
gined that  tlie  day  w^as  their  own,  not 
being  aware  of  the  sort  of  second  tJiat  I 
had  in  my  gallant  friend  Cnptuin  Gordon. 
But  he  soon  made  tliem  chaogo  their 
note;  iie  pushed  the  Active  up  under 
e? ery  sail  till  he  got  her  within  pistol. 
■hot  of  his  opponent,  and  brought  ner  to 
close  action. 

'* '  While  this  was  going  on,  the  head- 
most ship  shortened  sail,  and  stood  to- 
wards the  A  Iceste.  Disabled  in  ou  r  mosts 
we  certainly  were,  though  not,  I  trusc, 
in  oar  guns,  as  the  enemy  found  to  his 
coat,  for,  after  a  warm  conflict  of  two  hours 
and  forty  minutes,  the  French  commo- 
dore made  sail  to  the  westward,  u  ma. 
noeuvre  which  we  were  too  much  crippled 
.  to  prevent.  The  remaining  frigate,  how- 
ever, after  being  totally  dismasted,  sur- 
rendered, with  live  feet  of  water  in  her 
hold.  She  proved  to  be  the  Pomonc  of 
forty-four  guns  and  382  men,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Kosamel,  who 
fought  bis  ship  with  a  skill  and  bravery 
that  have  earned  for  him  the  respect  and 
oft^pm  of  hi«  opponents.  The  consort 
wbiob  MMped  waa  the  Paulinoi  of  the 


same  force,  commanded  by  M.  1).  Moot- 
fort,  Capitaine  de  Vaisseaux,  with  a  brosd 
pendant.  They  were  both  from  Corfu, 
and  on  their  way  to  join  the  squadron  at 
Trieste. 

"  *  The  loss  in  this  action  has  been  to  the 
Alceste,  twenty  in  killed  and  wounded  ; 
to  the  Active,  thirty.fi  ve ;  to  the  Poraone, 
fifty.  Captain  Gordon,  I  deeply  regret 
to  say,  has  lost  a  leg ;  but  I  thank  God 
that  he  is  doing  well.  On  his  merits  as 
an  officer  I  need  not  dwell,  they  are 
known  to  his  country  ;  and,  as  a  man,  he 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  the 
happiness  to  serve  with  him.  His  first 
lieutenant,  Dash  wood,  lost  an  arm  soon 
after  the  captain  was  wounded,  and  the 
ship  was  fought  in  a  way  that  reflects 
the  highest  honour  upon  him  by  Lieu- 
tenant Haye.  The  services  of  this  latter 
officer  have  been  frequently  noticed  on 
former  occasions  always  with  the  strongest 
commendation  by  his  captoiu,  who  also 
speaks  in  tlie  warmest  praise  of  acting 
Lieutenant  Moriarty,  of  Mr.  Lothian 
(midshipman),  of  Lieutenant  Meers,  r.m., 
and  of  every  officer,  seaman,  and  marine 
under  his  command. 

"  '  Although  our  success  has  not  been 
so  complete  as  I  trust  that  it  would  have 
been  bad  the  Alceste  succeeded  in  taking 
up  her  intended  position  alongside  of  the 
Pauline,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  that 
every  officer  and  man  in  this  ship  has 
behaved  most  gallantly.  I  was  ably  as- 
sisted on  the  quarter-deck  by  my  first 
lieutenant  (A.  Wilson)  and  by  the  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Howard  Moore;  and  the  main, 
deck  guns  were  admirably  directed  by 
Lieutenant  J.  Montague  and  Mr.  James 
Adair,  acting  in  tlie  place  of  Lieutenant 
Hickman,  whom  I  left  at  Lissa  with  the 
gun-boats.  It  has  been  a  mortifying 
thing  to  two  very  deserving  officers. 
Lieutenant  Miller,  r.m.  (Active),  and 
Lieutenant  Floyd,  R.ii.  (Alceste),  that 
being  detained  on  shore  with  most 
of  their  respective  parties,  for  the  defence 
of  Lissa,  hourly  threatened  with  an  attack, 
they  were  not  enabled  to  toke  part  in  the 
action,  nor,  of  course,  to  share  the  tri- 
umph of  their  messmates. 

" '  The  Kingfisher  hove  in  sight  and 
joined  soon  after  the  action,  and  Captain 
Tritton  rendered  essential  service  by  tak- 
ing the  prizes  in  tow. 

'*' Captain  Hligh,  of  the  Acorn,  to 
whom,  in  our  absence,  I  have  intrusted 
the  defence  of  J^issa,  has  an  arduous 
duty  to  perforin.  But  insuperable  diffi- 
culties never  arise  where  all  are  actuated 
by  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service,  and  the 
little  squadron  which  you  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  commit  to  my  charge  has 
an  abundant  share  of  the  (juality. 

'* '  The  Unite  has  just  joined,  after  see- 
ing the  Peraapue  into  Lisaa,  and  Captain 
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Chmberlajiie,  with  hit  usual  alacrity, 
has  repaired  damaees  and  made  the  sig- 
nal '  fit  for  service.'  I  am  happy  to 
add  that  in  a  few  hours  more  this  ship 
¥dll,  in  a  like  manner,  be  in  a  condition 
to  hoist  it. 

"  '  I  intend  sending  the  Active,  as  soon 
as  possible,  with  the  prizes  and  prisoners 
to  Malta,  an  arrangement  which,  consi- 
dering the  state  of  her  wounded  officers 
and  men,  will,  I  am  sure,  meet  with  jour 
approbation.  Inclosed  are  the  lists  of 
lulled  and  wounded.* 

"  To  CaptAin  Rowley, 
"  H.M.S.  EagU." 

The  leading  characteristic  in  this 
very  interesting  despatch  is  its  ex- 
treme simplidty  and  modesty.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  eloquence  any  where. 
Facts  are  stated  plainly  as  they  oc- 
curred, and  praise  is  b(»towed  on  all 
the  actors  in  the  scene,  except  one, — 
that  one  is  Captain  Maxwell  himself, 
concerning  whom,  as  we  happen  to 
be  in  possession  of  certain  informa- 
tion wnich  he  did  not  think  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  communicate, 
conmion  justice  seems  to  require  that 
we  should  record  it  here.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Uaptain  Maxwell  fought  his  ac- 
tion with  ships  denuded  of  at  least 
one-third  of  their  respective  crews. 
From  the  Alceste  alone  there  had 
been  detached  in  the  gun-boats  a 
lieutenant,  a  midshipman,  and  thirty 
seamen,  besides  a  lieutenant  and  fifty 
marines  who  were  landed  at  Lissa, 
and  formed  part  of  its  permanent 
ffiuTison;  the  frigate,  accordingly, 
haid  at  quarters  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  men  and 
bo3rs,  a  force  barely  adequate  to 
work  the  ship,  and  fight  one  broad- 
side at  a  time.  In  the  next  place. 
Captain  Maxwell  himself  was  suficr- 
ing  at  the  moment  under  the  influence 
of  a  severe  liver  complaint,  and  of 
the  lowering  influence  of  the  strong 
doses  of  calomel  which  the  surgeon 
had  administered.  But  as  his  gal- 
lant follower,  Mr.  Moore,  has,  in  a 
private  letter,  recorded — 

*'  The  bare  announcement  from  the 
signal-post  that  the  frigates  were  in  sight 
sufficed  to  restore  him  to  his  accustomod 
vigour  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  He 
shook  off  the  languor  of  disease  as  if  by 
magic.  He  became  in  a  moment  the  cool, 
active,  and  energetic  officer  that  he  ever 
was;  and  neither  throughout  the  tedious 
process  of  warping,  nor  while  we  were 


in  chase  of  the  enomy,  did  ha  quit  hii 
post.  All  night  he  kept  the  deck  in  de- 
nance  of  a  pouring  rain,  and  when,  soon 
after  daylight,  we  caii8[||  tight  of  our 
prey,  his  bearing  woiUa|liaTe  infnsed 
tresh  zeal  into  all  haoda«  Imd  soeh  beea 


needed." 

"I  had  the  pleaaore/'  eontinaai  tlie 
same  authority,  "oftak^  pciMeasion  dt 
the  Pomone,  and  of  aeoding  Captain 
Rosamel,  on  board-  of  the  A£e«to.  He 
delivered  up  his  sword  to  Captain  Maz« 
well,  as  the  sanior  offieer ;  bat  Ciqplaia 
Maxwell  declined  to  acemt-  it.  *  No,' 
was  his  reply, '  it  does  not  belong  tome ; 
it  belongs  to  my  brave  compenum  Cm^- 
tain  Gordon,'  and  to  Captain  Gordon, 
then  under  the  nugeon  >  haodi,  the 
sword  was  sent." 

Again,  it  has  beeome  onr  duty  to 
correct,  in  a  single  particiilu',  the 
narrative  of  this  action  u  Mr.  James 
has  described  it,  not  because  we 
charge  that  pains-taking  'writer  with 
any  design  of  pervertiDg  the  tn^ 
but  because,  in  the  latest  editioa  of 
his  work,  he  has,  while  ezmmging 
certain  errors  that  driginauy  dis- 
figured it,  permitted  a  statement  to 
remain  for  which  there  is  no  found- 
ation in  fact.  Mr.  James  assigns  the 
probable  reasons  of  the  Pauline's 
flight  in  the  following  words : — 

"  At  about  3h.  5m«  p.m.,  seeing  that 
the  Pomone  stood  no  chanoe  wiu  the 
Active,  and  observing,  probably,  the 
British  18-gun  sloop-ship  Kinjrfidier, 
Captiun  Ervill  Tritton,  approMhug  in 
the  distance,  the  French  commodon  sat 
all  sail  and  stood  to  the  westward*" 

It  is  not  possihle  that  the  French 
commodore  could  have  seen  the 
Kingfisher  at  the  moment  when  he 
be^  his  retreat  The  Kingfidier 
did  not  he^tve  in  sfght  till  after  the 
action  was  ended ;  and  as  to  M.  de 
Montfort*s  opinion  respecting  the  in- 
ability of  tlM  Pomone  to  cope  with 
the  Active,  we  are  a  good  deal  pus- 
zled  how  to  account  for  its  founda- 
tion.  When  the  Pauline  first  made 
sail  from  the  Alceste,  the  jpoanne 
appears  to  have  stood — apparently, 
at  least — on  a  footiiu^  of  equality 
^vith  her  antagonist.  I&r  masts  were 
all  standing,  her  fire  had  not  slack- 
ened, except  through  the  aoddent 
that  the  Active  had  shot  a  head  of 
her,  and  she  exhibited  eveiy  readi- 
ness to  renew  the  combat,  so  aoaa  as 
her  assailant  should  be  ahle  to  sbwksB 
her  course.    Indeed,  it  wm  not  tffl 
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the  Alceste,  crippled  as  she  was,  had 
passed  under  the  Fomone's  stem  and 
poured  in  a  hroadside,  that  the  mas- 
ter of  the  latter  fri^te  went  hy  the 
board ;  and  this  took  place  full  five- 
and-thirty  minutes  after  M.  de 
Montfort  was  in  full  flight.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  Mr.  James  must 
have  overlooked  a  sentence  in  his 
history,  to  which  all  that  go  before 
and  followed  after  afford  a  contradic- 
tion, for  in  the  summing  up  we  find 
that  he  has  taken  a  more  correct  view 
of  the  question : — 

"  Here/*  says  he,  "  were  two  pairs  of 
combatants,  as  equally  matched,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered,  as  could  well 
have  been  brought  together,  and  here 
was  an  action  gallantly  fought,  we  were 
going  to  say,  on  both  sides.  As,  how- 
ever, the  French  commodore  certainly 
abandoned  the  action  before  the  fall  of 
bis  consort's  masts  had  given  the  British 
•  superiority,  we  feel  disposed  to  concur 
in  opinion  with  Captain  Rosamel  that 
bis  commodore  shamefully  deserted  him, 
and  that  at  one  time  there  was  every 
probability  that  a  spirited  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Pauline  would  have 
enabled  both  French  frigates  to  effect 
their  escape." 

We  are  not  of  this  opinion.  We 
accept,  indeed,  Mr.  James's  correc- 
tion of  his  own  record ;  but  we  dis- 
sent from  the  inference  which  he 
draws  from  it.  Had  the  commodore 
done  hb  duty  and  fought  his  ship  to 
the  last,  both  French  frigates,  we 
humbly  believe,  would  have  become 
the  prize  of  their  antagonists.  More- 
over, we  have  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  the  same  ideas  on  this  subject 
were  entertained  at  the  moment  by 
authorities  superior  to  our  own,  as 
the  following  letters  and  extracts  of 
letters  from  Captain  Maxwell's  supe- 
riors in  rank  will  shew.  It  is  thus 
that  Commodore  Rowley  speaks  to 
Sir  Edward  Pellew,  then  command- 
er-in-chief in  the  Mediterranean, 
when  inclosing  for  his  perusal  Cap- 
tain Maxwell's  account  of  the  bat- 
tle:— 

*«  H,M.S,  Eagle, 
**  Dec.  18, 1813. 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honour  of  trans* 
mitting  to  you  the  inclosures  from  Cap. 
tain  Maxwell,  stating  that,  in  compaoy 
widihiBmajes^'s  shipf  Aotive  and  Unite, 
he  has  cratured  the  Frenoh  frigate  Po- 
nume  and  store-ship  Persanne,  whloh 
sailed  the  16th  ult.taa  Carfti  with  tbe 
Fanliiie.    The  latter  Aigate  effected  her 


escape,  and  reached  Ancona,  as  I  am 
informed,  very  much  disabled. 

"The  high  state  of  discipline  of  his 
majestjr's  Uiree  frigates,  and  the  well- 
known  characters  of  their  gallant  cap- 
tains, officers,  and  crews,  leave  not  a 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Pauline  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  others,  had 
not  the  Alceste  lost  her  main-top-mast 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action;  and  I 
cannot  but  admire  the  delicacy  of  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  in  not  claiming  any  credit 
to  himself  and  those  with  him  from 
H.M.  ships  having  one«fourth  of  their 
crews  on  shore  at  Lissafor  the  protection 
of  that  island. 

"  It  is  with  infinite  sorrow  I  read  in 
Captain  Maxwell's  letter  ofthe  loss  which 
the  country  will  sustain  in  the  temporary 
secession  of  Captain  Gordon  from  active 
service  through  his  wound,  whose  zeal 
and  abilities  have  been  so  eminently  con- 
spicuous, especially  in  these  seas." 

In  the  same  spirit  is  the  subjoined 
fragment  of  a  private  letter  which 
Commodore  llowley  addressed  at  this 
time  to  Captain  Maxwell : — 

"  I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have, 
by  letter  ofthe  18th  iust.  (a  copy  of  which 
is  inclosed),  transmitted  yours  with  the 
enclosures  to  the  commander-in-chief; 
and  I  feel  assured  that  he  will  rejoice 
with  me  that  the  unparalleled  exertions 
for  the  last  nine  months  of  yourself,  the 
captains,  officers,  and  ships'  companies 
under  your  orders,  have  been  crowned 
with  such  brilliant  success  ;  and  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  high  approbation 
of  the  whole  of  your  arrangements  since 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  having  you 
under  my  command." 

It  is  due  to  all  concerned,  that  of 
the  approbation  bestowed  on  this 
service  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew  the 
memorial  should  be  preserved  in  the 
words  of  the  writer.  We,  therefore, 
bring  this  chapter,  as  well  as  our 
history  of  the  defence  of  Lissa,  to  a 
close,  by  appending  both  the  official 
letter  of  the  admiral  to  the  commo- 
dore, in  which  the  receipt  of  the 
despatches  is  acknowledged,  and  the 
private  congratulations  of  one  ofthe 
best  officers  that  the  British  navy  has  ? 
produced  to  Captain  Maxwell : — 

"  /f.M.5.  CaUdoniay  Part  MaJion, 
••  January  28, 1812. 

"  Sir,— By  the  Menelaus,  which  has 
just  joined  mo,  I  have  received,  your 
letter  of  the  18th  ult.,  giving  cover  to 
Captain  Maxwell's  despatch,  in^whi^ 
the  partieolars  are  given  of  his 'action  ' 
witb  tha  'Fauline  and  Pemooey  FrendK  ; 
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frigntea,  off  Lissa,  and  Ihe  capture  of  the 
Intter,  with  the  Persanne  store-ibip,  on 
the  29th  of  November  laat. 

"  I  receive  this  intelligence  with  great 
plcnsurc  ;  and  I  desire  you  will  convey 
to  (Japtnin  Maxwell  my  perfect  appro- 
bation  of  the  conduct  of  the  captains, 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  who  have 
performed  this  valuable  service.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  severe  disappointment 
of  C'aptain  Maxwell  on  tbe  unavoidable 
tiscapo  of  the  Pauline,  but  1  bo])e  she 
may  yet  reward  his  zeal  and  ]>ersevcrauce 
ut  a  future  time. 

"  I  regr(>t  exceedingly  the  loss  of  tbe 
gallant  iiinn  who  have  tullen  in  this  af- 
f.iir,  us  well  as  the  severe  wounds  of 
(!iij)tain  Gordon,  f  jeut.  Dashwood,  and 
those  particularised  in  the  return  ;  but  I 
have,  much  satisfaction  in  the  assurance 
thiit  they  are  doing  well,  and  that  1  shall 
HOon  regain  the  valuable  services  of 
(!aptain  Ciurdon.  I  have  not  failed  to 
notice  that  a  large  detachment  from  encli 
HJiip  W(i8  absent  ut  Lissa  on  this  occasion, 
which  considunibly  enhances  the  merit  of 
the  action.     1  have  tbe  honour  to  be,  &ic» 

"  KowAKD  1'ki.lew." 

Still  iiioru  gratifying  to  the  subject 
uf  it  Avas  the  Ibllowing :  — 


"  CaULmia,  3Ut  Jmmmry,  181S. 

<^  My  dear  Sir,-«J  movt  Moetfelj  cm- 

gratulate  you  on  your  honounble  hhI 
zealous  ezertiont  in  tbe  ctiwe  of  auuikind. 
If  there  be  anj  man  living  that  does  not 
feel  as  t  do,  he  is  unworthj  of  knowing 
more  of  your  worth  and  honour.  I  trust 
the  mortification  you  experienced  from 
an  unlucky  shot  did  not  for  a  moneiit 
cloud  year  happiness.  Your  adversary 
will  live  the  di^^race  of  hia  eountiy  aad 
the  scorn  of  hie  own  crew  for  not  brarely 
trying  the  issue  of  that  dny,  ao  faoocw- 
able  to  yourself  and  jonr  brave  coa* 
pan  ions.  I  have  done  yon  all  justiee 
with  Mr.  York,  and  only  regret  that  tbe 
state  of  the  Alceste  is  auck  aa  to  require 
an  English  dock-yard,  by  which  1  shall 
lose  for  some  montha  jour  aervioea ;  bat 
I  have  requested  Mr.  York  to  aend  yoa 
out  again  to  me,  if  agreeable  to  yourself, 
and  I  hope  that  may  be  well  done  for  tk« 
next  winter  season.  I  tmat  jour  first 
officer  will  meet  promotion.  To  Mr. 
Dash  wood,  as  an  admiralCj-Uat  man,  1 
have  given  a  comniiaaion  nirregnlar)  for 
a  prize,  which  their  lordabipa  will  de- 
cide upon  ;  but  I  hope  it  wul  open  tbe 
door  for  your  first  lieutenant.  Beliett 
me,  my  dear  air,  with  sincere  truth  and 
regard,  yours,  E.  Pbluw." 


Chapter  X. 

gi'lIK  TIM    .\nill  Vlir.— iAKIUVKS  IN  ENGLAND.— ALCESTB  PAID  0?^^* MAKES  CBORI 

or  rilK  D.l.DALUS IIF.R  ARMAMENT. 


l-'rt)!!!  till'  ilatc  of  the  attiiir  dc- 
M'rilu'il  in  thi*  nivvious  chapter  up  to 
ilu'  iiiniilh  i>t  May  lSli>,  Captain 
Muwvrll  I'ontiiiiUHl  to  wrvc  his  couii- 
Irv  ill  llu'  Ailriatic.  Kor  a  brief  iu- 
\m\»\  lie  (vasiHl,  iiulced,  to  hold  the 
I  liii'f  iMuiinianilat  Lissa,  Uvauso,  the 
rtieiuv  liaMM<;  siu'caHliHl  in  ^ettin<; 
iltr  Kivuli,  71,  \o  sea,  the  pn*r<ence 
nl'ii  line  <>f-hattle  ship  >vas  held  to  Ih? 
iirrr»:<«iirv,  in  order  to  hinder  them 
riMiii  (tdrMinin^*,  e>en  a  temponiry 
■Miptiiniity  on  (he  station.  lUit  the 
1 1*  I  Mil  I  u  IS  nitt  lortniiiite;  she  fell 
.ihiKi-it  iiniiuMlhUely  into  the  hands  of 
i  ipi-iiii  TjiIIhH  ;  :iiul  the  Victorious, 
•  •I  ulih  li  r-ipl.un   r.iISot  was  ill  eoin- 

ml.  iHiinieil  to  her  ori;;inal  eniis- 

lii  I  fiMuiiil  The  i'»Mis\M|iu  ;u*e  wa«< 
lli'ii  r-iplnn  M.ixwell  re»;unieJ  his 
iliiiii  ■  .1-1  juim*  :"o\ernor  o\'  the 
I  I  mil,  'iinl  i.'ioiiuietl  U»  ilisv'hiirue 
ill.  Ill  iinl  li'  i  l*»  llis'  ;i.l\.'.Mt.l;;e  of  hi'* 
i,,.)|,  i>  I  ii\ii\M!mo  to  ilie  Ivnetii 
III  III!  |ii  tiplr  «Mi-i  \>luMii  u  \\a*<  his 
lni   III!     '  III  |iii  >iile 

li  uill  III    Inline  in  niiiul  thai  one 
..I  I  III    I.»qI  »uI'»  ul  *Mi  Sainnel  IKhhL 


ere  he  gave  up  his  conmumd  in  the 
^Mediterranean  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, had  bccii  to  communicate  to  Cap- 
tain ^laxwell  his  intention  of  applying 
for  his  ancient  protM^  and  canring 
him  to  whatever  station  the  loras  of 
the  Admiralty  mi^ht  assign  to  himself. 
Towards  the  end  of  Febmaiy,  Gap- 
tain  ^laxAvell  received  the  flmt  inti- 
mation that  this  arrangement  would 
shortly  1k'  carried  into  efiect.  A  let- 
ter from  Commodore  Kowley  in- 
formed him  that  the  Apolk)  aad 
.Vlcmene  might  daily  be  expected  in 
the  Adriatic ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
former  shewed  herself  the  Aleote 
was  to  l)e  relieved  from  ftirther  ser- 
vice and  return  to  England.  ''At 
the  same  time,"  continued  the  com- 
nuxloiv,  *'  as  the  island  of  Lissa  is  at 
hist  to  be  ffarrisoned,  your  being 
parent  at  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
will  not  only  ])e  of  great  advantage 
to  the  public  ser\'icc,  but  will  eai^e 
you  to  look  after  your  own  affiun ; 
it  ml  1  trust  that  you  ivill  be  reim- 
Inirscil  for  the  money  whidi  yoa 
have  cxjiendcd.'* 
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Retignt  his  Pott  to  Captain  Taylor. 
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This  latter  was  a  kind  wish  on 
the  part  of  Commodore  Rowley,  but 
it  was  at  the  same  time  no  more  than 
a  righteous  one.  Both  Captain 
Maxwell  and  his  comrades  had  been 
losers  to  a  considerable  amount 
through  their  zeal  to  maintain  Lissa ; 
for  not  a  prize  which  they  took — 
and  many  iell  into  their  hands — was 
ever  disposed  of  to  their  own  personal 
profit.  On  the  contrary,  as  craft 
after  craft  came  in,  they  were,  each 
in  its  turn,  fitted  out  as  guard-boats, 
and  employed  upon  a  service  which 
had  no  tendency  whatever  to  in- 
crease their  marketable  value  when 
they  should  eventually  come  to  the 
hammer.  In  the  same  spirit  the 
stores  and  provisions  with  which  the 
prizes  were  laden  all  went  to  furnish 
the  island  against  a  siege,  while  the 
redoubts  and  barracks  that  sprang 
up  under  our  seamen  s  hands  were 
built  with  materials  purchased  by 
them  and  their  oificcrs.  Com- 
modore Rowley's  wish  was  not,  there- 
fore, more  kind  than  it  was  just ; 
and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  add,  that 
after  some  little  delay,  it  received  at 
least  a  partial  accomplishment.  On 
the  arnval  of  a  battalion  from  Si- 
cily, to  the  officer  commanding 
which  Captain  Maxwell  foniially 
made  over  his  authority  on  shore, 
a  survey  of  all  that  had  been  done 
was  taken,  and  an  estimate  made  of 
the  expenses  incurred.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  surveyors  exhibited  any 
disposition  to  waste  the  public  money 
by  an  excess  of  liberality  in  their 
award.  The  sum  of  'IQOOL  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  probable  value  of  the 
niaterials  used ;  and  after  much  delay, 
and  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
trouble,  2000Z.  were  actually  paid, 
where  ten  might  have  come  nearer  to 
the  mark. 

The  land  forces  had  not  occupied 
the  posts  on  shore  many  days  when 
the  long-expected  Apollo  arrived,  and 
to  Captain  Taylor,  who  commanded, 
Captam  Maxwell  proceeded  to  render 
up  the  trust  which  he  had  so  long  and 
60  &ithfully  held.  Moreover,  nav- 
ing  been  requested  by  the  commodore 
to  communicate  to  his  successor  such 
information  as  might  appear  im- 
portant, in  regard  both  to  the  nature 
of  the  waters  and  the  state  of  the 
enemy^s  preparations,  he  drew  out  a 
memomiidiun,  which  we  abstain  from 
iinerting  at  length  only  because  the 


course  of  our  narrative  has  in  some 
measure  anticipated  its  details.  But 
the  concluding  sentences  of  this  cre- 
ditable document  we  are  bound,  in 
conmion  justice  to  its  author,  to 
transcribe.  They  shew  that  Captain 
Maxwell  had  made  himself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  entire 
bearing  of  his  ckamp'de'bataille,  a  spe- 
cies of  knowledge,  which  every  offi- 
cer, in  the  imm^ate  presence  of  an 
enemy,  whether  he  carry  on  opera- 
tions by  sea  or  by  land,  must,  if  he 
be  ambitious  of  distinguishing  him- 
self, take  care  to  acquire. 

**  The  enemy,"  he  says»  *'  had  in 
Leisina  1700  men,  and  l^^Ogun.boats ;  but 
they  abandoned  their  projected  enterprise 
as  soon  as  they  ascertained  that  our  uliips 
could  lie  at  anchor  during  bad  weather 
in  a  situation  where  none  of  the  country 
pilots  conceived  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  ride  even  in  fine. 

**  This  ship  has  been  five  times  close  in 
off  Venice;  ofwhich  three  time  sat  anchor. 
The  soundiuo^s  we  found  to  be  renmrkabl  v 
regular,  with  the  exception  of  a  ten  fa- 
thoms'bank,  which  is  apt  to  deceive  in  the 
night,  by  leading  you  to  suppose  your- 
self nearer  to  the  shore  than  you  really 
are.  It  lies  about  ten  miles  K.  by  S.  of 
Malameia.  Tiie  ground  appears  to  be  a 
kind  of  tough  blue  clay,  and  holds  ex. 
ceedingly  well.  We  also  rode  out  a  very 
heavy  gale  of  wind  at  E.S.E.,  off  Goro, 
in  eight  fathoms.  I'he  largest  mouth  of 
the  Po  bore  N.W.,  distant  seven  miles. 
We  were  almost  current  rode  the  whole 
of  the  gale. 

**  During  the  last  summer,  I  esta- 
blished a  coast  blockade  with  the  gun- 
boats and  boats  of  the  ships,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  getting  supplies  along  the 
Dalmatian  shore,  and  for  three  mouths 
not  so  much  as  a  boat  could  pass;  but  at 
that  time  our  boats  could  lie,  perfectly 
sheltered  from  all  weother,  in  the  bay  of 
Archangelo,  which  the  enemy  have  since 
fortified.  A  little  to  the  southward, 
however,  there  is  good  shelter  to  be 
found  on  either  side  of  the  island  of  Ze- 
rona,  according  as  the  wind  blows ;  and 
there  a  blockade  might  be  kept  up  with 
great  effect.  The  island  is  distant  from 
the  continent  about  four  miles.  There 
are  no  guns  as  yet  looking  towards  it, 
though  the  enemy  have  been,  and  still 
are,  getting  up  butteries  on  many  points, 
to  cover  and  protect  their  coasting  trade. 

'*  I  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  if 
the  enemy  get  their  ships  into  Pola, 
they  may  there  be  very  easily  looked 
after,  as  there  is  good  anchorage  close 
to  it  under  shelter  of  the  Brioni  Islands." 

The  above  paper  bears  date  the 
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27th  of  April,  1812.  In  the  month 
of  May  following,  the  Alccste  pro- 
ceeded to  Malta,  where  she  was  in- 
structed to  wait  for  a  convoy,  and  see 
it  safe  to  England.  But  the  convoy 
not  getting  together  so  soon  as  the 
authorities  had  been  led  to  expect, 
the  frigate  was  employed  in  carrying 
despatches  to  Sicily.  Finally,  to- 
wards the  end  of  July,  she  spread  her 
sails  with  a  fair  wind  for  England, 
and  on  the  25th  of  August  came  to 
anchor  in  the  Downs. 

Four  years  of  active  service,  and 
much  exposure  to  the  weather,  had 
produced  their  usual  effects  upon  the 
Alceste.  She  was  considerably  out 
of  trim,  and,  bein^  ordered  round 
to  Deptford,  was  given  over  to  the 
officers  of  the  dock-yard  for  examin- 
ation. Captain  Maxwell  did  not  ob- 
ject to  this ;  indeed,  he  knew  that  a 
thorough  repair  would  be  necessar}'' ; 
but  he  had  tor  the  gallant  ship  all  a 
seaman's  affection,  and  he  Avas  loath 
to  exchange  her  for  any  other  vessel 
of  her  class.  Ue,  therefore,  used  his 
best  endeavours  to  keep  her  still  in 
commission ;  but  they  were  not  suc- 
cessful. The  gentlemen  of  the  dock- 
yard gave  in  their  report  that  long 
repairs  would  be  reciuired,  and  long 
repairs  occuming  a  space  of  three 
months  at  the  least,  she  w^as,  of  ne- 
cessity, paid  off.  But  Captain  Max- 
well was  not,  on  that  account,  thrown 
out  of  employ.  He  had  won  for 
himself  a  good  name  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  was  already  the  subject  of 
two  seiMirate  applications, — one,  as 
has  been  stated,  from  his  first  patron. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  now  commander- 
in-chief  in  India, — the  other,  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Edward  Tellew,  that  he 
should  return  to  the  Mediterranean. 
"Wherefore,  of  the  only  two  fri^tes 
which  lay  at  that  time  in  the  river, 
inefficient  indeed  as  yet,  but  both 
about  to  be  commissioned,  he  had  the 
oi)tion,  and,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, he  chose  the  least  desirable. 
The  ships  in  question  were  the  Daj- 
dalus  (formerly  Corrona)  and  a  new 
frigate  ^ust  laimchcd,  not  yet  named, 
but  built  after  an  approved  model, 
and  of  the  best  materials.  The  latter 
was,  indeed,  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  the  former.  She  was  rated  as  a 
36 ;  whereas,  the  Daidalus  took  rank 
among  the  38-gun  frigates;  but  to 
counterbalance  this,  the  J>ixialu8  was 
little  better  than  u  shcU,  having  bocu 


constructed  at  Venice,  and  came  into 
the  British  navy  as  one  of  the  piues 
that  rewarded  the  valour  of  Captain 
Hoste  and  his  companiona  in  the  jM 
battle  of  Lissa.  At  the  same  time,  it  ii 
but  fair  to  add,  that  the  Dsedalns, 
with  respect  to  her  sailing  qualities, 
not  less  than  in  her  accommodatioiis 
and  general  appearance,  was  one  of 
the  most  beautifld  crafts  that  ever 
went  afloat.  Captain  Max¥rell,  there- 
fore, in  selecting  her,  did  no  more 
than  would  have  been  done  hyper- 
haps  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  omcen 
of  nis  standing ;  among  whom  there 
was  a  decided  preference  for  French- 
built  ships,  solely,  we  beMere,  be- 
cause these  in  general  eaoelled  the 
ships  of  British  build  in  the  import* 
ant  point  of  sailing. 

K  Captain  Maxwell  eized  in  the 
selection  of  his  ship,  we  are  forced  to 
add  that  he  committed  a  not  lea 
serious  error  in  his  choice  of  a  sta- 
tion. It  was  no  longer  in  tlie  Indiaii 
seas  that  either  |;loryor  priie-moDej 
was  to  be  acqmred,  for  the  last  of 
the  enemy*s  settlements  had  been 
wrested  from  them  by  the  capture  of 
Java ;  and  having  no  ports  in  wfaidi 
to  find  shelter  or  supplies,  there  was 
little  probabilit}r  thiftt  they  would 
run  a  fleet  into  jeopardy  by  sending 
it  so  far  from  their  own  shores.  On 
the  other  hand,  war  had  been  de- 
clared against  America ;  and  no  de- 
cisive blow  having  been  as  ][€t  atmck, 
the  total  unfitness  of  a  Brinah  frigate 
to  cope  "with  an  American  line-of'^ 
battle  ship  in  disguise  was  unknown. 
Neither  could  it  be  said,  either  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  North  Sea, 
that,  for  frigates  and  smaller  cnH^ 
thev  had  cet^ed  to  afford  the  chance^ 
at  least,  of  distinction.  We  confess, 
therefore,  that  in  permittiiuf  a  per- 
sonal friendship,  however  cEerislned, 
to  outweigh  other  consideratiQiia  at 
such  a  critical  period  in  his  pro- 
fessional life.  Captain  Maxwell  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  exhibited  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  nature,  rather  than  any 
remarkable  perspicacity  in  noticing 
the  most  direct  road  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  interests. 

13e  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
})owcr  of  choice  was  no  soonisr  sub- 
mitted to  liim  than  Captain  Max- 
well expressed  a  desire  to  follow  bis 
old  leader,  and  to  share  his  fortnnei. 
To  India,  therefore,  the  Dndalnaim 
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instructed  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  she 
could  be  got  ready  for  sea ;  and  an 
admirable  crew  baying  been  sup- 
plied to  her,  there  remained  only  the 
getting  of  her  guns  and  stores  on 
board,  in  order  to  complete  her  equip- 
ments, and  leave  her  commander  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own 
inclinations.  But  the  shipping  of  the 
guns  proved  to  be  an  operation  more 
delicate  than  had  in  any  quarter  been 
iuiticii»ted.  The  proper  armament 
of  a  frigate  of  her  class  was  in  those 
days  18-pounders  on  the  main  deck, 
with  32-pound  carronades  aloft.  It 
was  found,  on  trying  the  experiment, 
that  the  Daedalus  was  too  slightly 
constructed  to  bear  the  wcignt  of 
such  heavy  ordnance ;  and  long  12- 
pounders  on  the  main  deck,  with  24- 

Sound  carronades  on  the  quarter^ 
eck  and  forecastle,  were  oraered  to 
be  substituted.  This  was  a  grievous 
disappointment  to  Captain  Maxwell, 
— firat,  because  the  power  of  his 
ship's  battery  was  very  materially 
diminished  by  it ;  and  next,  because 
it  opened  his  eyes  to  the  truth  that, 
however  fair  to  look  upon,  the  Daj- 
dalus  was  not,  like  the  old  Alceste, 
formed,  in  everv  »ea,  and  under 
every  variety  or  circumstance,  to 
"  brave  the  oattle  and  the  breeze." 
The  die,  however,  was  cast.  He  had 
selected  his  ship,  and  must  make  the 
most  of  her ;  and  he  did  so,  by  ex- 
changing his  long  12-poundcrs  for 
medium  24-poimaers, — an  arrange- 
ment which,  besides  that  it  more 
than  gave  him  back  his  weight  of 
metal,  subject  only  to  a  contracted 
r$aa^  enaoled  him  to  act  upon  a 
principle  which  for  some  years  back 


he  had  constantly  and  zealously  ad- 
vocated. For  that  which  is  now  at- 
tended to  as  an  established  usage  in 
the  navy,  namely,  that  every  ship- 
of-war  shall  be  armed  throughout 
with  guns  that  have  the  same  calibre, 
was,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
at  present  speaking,  totally  unheard 
of.  You  had,  sometimes  on  the 
same  deck,  in  all  cases  ranged  the 
one  above  the  other,  almost  every 
species  of  gun  then  in  use,  from  a 
32  to  a  6- pounder;  and  if  it  seldom 
came  to  pass  that  the  shot  adapted 
for  the  one  was  carried  for  use  to  the 
other,  much  more  must  have  been 
due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  officers 
and  men  on  board  than  to  the  ju- 
dicious arrangements  of  their  su- 
X>eriors,  either  in  the  arsenal  or  at  the 
Admiralty.  Captain  Maxwell  had 
long  been  alive  to  the  mischief 
which  a  little  blundering  on  the  part 
of  the  gunner  must,  under  existing 
circumstances,  produce.  Unless  we 
be  in  error,  he  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  a  representation  on  the 
subject  in  the  proper  quarter ;  at  all 
events,  he  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portimity  which  Fortune  had  sup- 
plied for  introducing  a  new  and  bet- 
ter scale  of  armament  into  his  own 
ship.  It  is  mortifying  to  reflect  that 
the  means  of  testmg  the  wisdom  of 
the  arrangement  were  never  afforded. 
The  Djedalus,  being  fully  equipped, 
went  round  from  the  river  to  Spit- 
head,  where  she  lay  till  the  Indiamen 
that  were  to  proceed  under  her  con- 
voy assembled,  and  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1813,  threw  out  her  can- 
vass to  the  winds,  and  put  to  sea. 


,'  -  '' 
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FiiZ'Boodles  Confeuiont. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  GEORGE  FITZ-BOODLE. 


OTTILIA. 


Chap.  I.    the  ALBUM.i.TnE  mediterrakean  heath* 


Tba  VELUMQ  some  little  time  back  in 
a  wild  part  of  Comiamara,  where  I 
had  been  for  fishiDg  and  seal-shoot- 
ing, I  had  the  good  luck  to  get 
admission  to  the  ch&teau  of  an  hospit- 
able Irish  gentleman,  and  to  procure 
some  news  of  my  once  dear  Ottilia. 

Yes,  of  no  other  than  Ottilia  v. 
Schlippenschlopp,  the  Muse  of 
Kalbsbratcn  -  Pumpernickel,  the 
friendly  litle  toAvn  far  away  in 
Sachscnland, — where  old  Speck  built 
the  town-pump,  where  Klingenspohr 
was  slashed  across  the  nose, — wlicre 
Dorothea  rolled  over  and  over  in 
that  horrible  waltz  mth  Fitz- 
Boo  ■  .  Psha!  —  away  with  the 
recollection :  but  wasn*t  it  stranj^  to 
get  news  of  Ottilia  in  the  wudest 
corner  of  Ireland,  where  I  never 
should  have  thought  to  hear  her 
gentle  name?  Walking  on  that 
very  (Jrrisbeg  mountain  under  whose 
shadow  I  heard  Ottilia's  name,  Mac- 
kay,  the  learned  author  of  the  Flora 
PadaiuUca^  discovered  the  Mediterra- 
nean heath, — such  a  flower  as  I  have 
often  plucked  on  the  sides  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  as  Proserpine,  no  doubt, 
anmsed  herself  in  gathering  as  she 
strayed  in  the  fields  of  Enna.  Here 
it  is — the  self-same  flower,  peering 
out  at  the  Atlantic  from  Koundstone 
Hay;  here,  too,  in  this  Avild  lonely 
place,  nestles  the  fragrant  memory  of 
my  Ottilia ! 

In  a  word,  ailtcr  a  day  on  Bally- 
lyncli  Lake  (where,  with  a  brown 
ily  and  a  single  hair,  I  killed  four- 
teen salmon,  the  smallest  twenty- 
nine  ])0unds  weight,  the  largest 
somewhere  about  five  stone  ten),  my 
young  friend  Blake  Bodkin  Lyncn 
Browne  (a  fine  lad  who  has  made  his 
Continental  tour)  and  T,  adjourned 
after  dinner  to  the  young  gentle- 
man's private  room,  for  the  purpose 
of  smoKing  a  certain  cigar,  which  is 
never  more  pleasant  than  after  a 
hard  day's  sport,  or  a  day  spent  in- 
doors, or  after  a  good  dmner,  or  a 
bad  one,  or  at  night  Avhcn  you  are 
tired,  or  in  the  morning  when  you 
are  fresh,  or  of  a  cold  winter's  day, 


or  of  a  soorching  Bummer^s  afternoon, 
or  at  any  other  moment  you  chooK 
to  flx  upon. 

What  should  I  see  in  Blake*8  room 
but  a  rack  of  pipes,  mich  as  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  bachclon' 
rooms  in  Germany,  and  amongit 
them  was  a  porcelain  pipe -head 
bearing  the  ima^  of  the  K^bsbraten 
pump!  There  It  was,  the  old  spoat, 
the  old  familiar  allegory  of  Jun, 
Bacchus,  Apollo  virorum,  and  the 
rest,  that  I  had  so  often  looked  it 
&om  llof.  Architect's  Speek*8  win- 
dow, as  I  sat  there  by  the  side  of 
Dorothea.    The  old  gentleman  had 

given  me  one  of  these  yery  pipes,  for 
c  had  hundreds  of  them  painted, 
wherewith  he  used  to  gratify  ahnoit 
every  stranger  who  came  mto  fail 
native  town. 

Any  old  place  with  which  I  have 
once  been  familiar  (as,  pfrhapg,  I  have 
before  stated  in  these  CovifeMtiimt— 
but  never  mind  that)  is  in  some  sort 
dear  to  me :  and  were  I  Lord  Shoot- 
ingcastle  or  Colonel  Popland,  I  think 
after  a  residence  of  six  months  there 
I  should  love  the  Fleet  Priaon.  As  I 
saw  the  old  familiar  pipe,  I  took  it 
do^vn,  and  crammed  it  with  Cay«idish 
tobacco,  and  lay  down  on  a  Bofi^  and 
puffed  away  for  an  hour  well»ni{^ 
thinking  oi  old,  old  times. 

'*  You  *rc  very  entertaining  to- 
night, Fitz,**  says  young  Blake,  who 
had  made  several  tumblers  of  pumsh 
for  me,  which  I  had  gulped  down 
without  saying  a  word.  "Don't  ye 
think  ye'd  be  more  easy  in  bed  than 
snorting  and  sighing  there  on  my 
sofa,  and  groaning  fit  to  make  me  go 
hang  myself?" 

''  I  am  thinking,  Blake,"*  says  I, 
"about  IHimpermckel,  where  old 
Speck  gave  you  this  pipe." 

''  'Deed  he  did,"  rephes  the  young 
man ;  "  and  did.  ye  know  the  dd 
ii'dfn  ?" 

» I  did,"  said  I.  "MyfViend,Ihave 
been  by  the  banks  of  the  Bende- 
mcer.  Tell  me,  are  the  nightingales 
still  singing  there,  and  do  the 
stiU  bloom  ?" 
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"  The  hwhat  f  cries  Blake ;  "  what 
the  diwle,  Fitz,  aro  you  p-owling 
about  ?  Bendemeer  Lake's  m  West- 
moreland, as  I  preshume ;  and  as  for 
roses  and  nightingales,  I  give  ye  my 
word  it's  Greek  ye're  talking  to  me. ' 
And  Greek  it  very  possibly  w'as,  for 
my  young  friend,  though  as  good 
across  country  as  any  man  in  his 
county,  has  not  that  fine  feeling  and 
tender  perception  of  beauty  which 
may  be  found  elsewhere,  dear  ma- 
dam. 

*^  Tell  me  about  Speck,  Blake,  and 
Kalbsbraten,  and  Dorothea,  and 
EJingenspohr  her  husband." 

**  Se  with  the  cut  across  the  nose, 
18  itr*  cried  Blake;  "I  know  him 
well|  and  his  old  wife." 

"  His  old  what,  sir  ?"  cried  Fitz- 
Boodle,  jumping  up  from  his  seat ; 
** Klingenspohr s  wife  old? — Is  he 
married  again? — Is  Dorothea  then 
d-d-dead  ?^ 

**  Dead ! — no  more  dead  than  you 
are,  only  I  take  her  to  be  five-and- 
thirty :  and  when  a  woman  has  had 
nine  children,  you  know,  she  looks 
none  the  younger ;  and  I  can  tell  ye, 
that  when  she  trod  on  my  corruns  at 
a  bEdl  at  the  Grand  Juke's,  I  felt 
something  heavier  than  a  feather  on 
my  foot.' 

"  Madame  de  Klingenspohr,  then," 
replied  I,  hesitating  somewhat,  *'  has 

fx)wn  rather — rather  st-st-out?" 
could  hardly  get  out  the  out,  and 
trembled  I  don't  know  Avhy  as  I 
asked  the  question. 

"  Stout,  Dcgad ! — she  weighs  four- 
teen stone,  saddle  and  bridle.  That's 
right,  down  goes  my  pipe;  flop! 
crash  falls  tne  tumbler  into  the 
fender !  Break  away,  my  boy,  and 
remember,  whoever  breaks  a  glass 
here  pays  a  dozen." 

The  fact  was,  that  the  announce- 
ment of  Dorothea's  changed  condition 
caused  no  small  disturbance  within 
me,  and  I  expressed  it  in  the  abrupt 
manner  mentioned  by  young  Blake. 

Boused  thus  from  my  reverie,  I 

goestioned  the  young  fellow  about 
is  residence  at  Kalbsbraten,  which 
has  been  always  since  the  war  a 
favourite  place  for  our  young  gentry, 
and  heard  with  some  satisfaction 
that  Potzdorff  was  married  to  the 
Bebrenstein,  liaarbart  had  left  the 
draffoons,  the    Crown    Prince    had 

broKen  with  the ;  but  mum !  of 

what  interest  are  all  these  details  to 


the  reader,  who  has  never  been  at 
friendly  little  Kalbsbraten  ? 

Presently  Lynch  reaches  me  down 
one  of  the  three  books  that  formed 
his  library  (the  Racing  Calendar 
and  a  book  of  flshinff-flies  making  up 
the  remainder  of  the  set).  "  And 
there's  my  album,"  says  he ;  "  you'll 
find  plenty  of  hands  in  it  that  you'll 
recognise,  as  you  are  an  old  Pum- 
pemickelaner."  And  so  I  did,  in 
truth :  it  was  a  little  book  after  the 
fashion  of  Gennan  albums,  in  which 
good  simple  little  ledger  every  friend 
or  acquaintance  of  the  owner  inscribes 
a  poem  or  stanza  from  some  favour- 
ite poet  or  philosopher  with  the 
transcriber's  own  name,  as  thus : — 

To  the  true  hoase- friend,  and  beloved 

Irelandisli  youth : 

"  Sera  nunquam  est  ad  bonos  mores  ini :" 

Wackerbart, 

Professor  at  the  Graud-Ducal  Kalbsbra* 

tenpumpernicklisb  Gymnasium. 

Another  writes : — 

'*  Wander  on  roses  and  forget-me-not." 
Amalia  v.  >Jaobtmutze. 
Geb :  v.  Soblafrock. 

With  a  flourish,  and  the  picture 
mayhap  of  a  rose.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  some  hundreds  of  these  in- 
teresting inscriptions,  and  he  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  book. 

Turning  over  the  leaves  I  came 
presently  on  DoroUiecLs  hand.  There 
it  was,  the  little,  neat,  pretty  hand- 
writing, the  dear  old  up-and-down- 
strokes  that  I  had  not  looked  at  for 
many  a  long  year, — the  Mediter- 
ranean heath,  which  gtevr  on  the 
sunniest  banks  of  Fitz-Boodle's  ex- 
istence, and  here  found,  dear,  dear 
little  sprig  I  in  rude  Galwagian  bog- 
lands. 

^^Look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
page,"  says  Lynch  rather  sarcastic- 
ally (for  I  don't  care  to  confess  that 
I  kissed  the  name  of  "  Dorothea  v. 
Klingenspohr,*  bom  v.  Speck  "  writ- 
ten under  an  extremely  feeble  pass- 
age of  verse).  "  Look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  paper  1" 

I  did,  and  what  do  you  think  I 
saw? 

I  saw  the  writing  of  five  of  the 
little  Klingcnspohrs,  who  have  all 
sprung  up  since  my  time. 

4^  4^  •  « 

^^lal  ha!  haw!"  screamed  the  im- 
pertinent young  Irishman,  and  the 
story  was  all  over  Connamara  and 
Joyce's  country  in  a  day  after. 
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Chap.  U.    ottilu  in  pabticulab. 


Some  kind  critic  who  peruses 
these  writings  will,  doubtless,  have 
the  goodness  to  point  out  that  the 
simile  of  the  Mediterranean  heath  is 
applied  to  two  personages  in  this 
chapter — to  Ottilia  and  Dorothea, 
and  say,  Psha!  the  fellow  is  but  a 
])oor  unimaginative  creature  not  to 
\k  able  to  find  a  simile  a-piecc  at 
least  for  the  girls ;  how  mucn  better 
Avould  we  have  done  the  business ! 

Well,  it  is  a  very  pretty  simile ; — 
the  girls  were  rivals,  were  beautiful, 
I  loved  them  both, — which  should 
have  the  sprig  of  heath?  Mr. 
Cruikshank  (who  has  taken  to  se- 
rious painting)  is  getting  ready  for 
the  Exhibition  a  nne  piece,  repre- 
senting Fitz-Hoodle  on  the  Urrisbeg 
IVlountain,  County  Galway,  Ireland, 
Avith  a  spri^  of  heath  in  his  hand, 
hesitating,  like  Paris,  on  which  of 
the  Ijeauties  he  should  bestow  it.  In 
the  background  is  a  certain  animal 
iHJtwcen  two  bundles  of  hay,  but  that 
1  take  to  represent  the  critics  puz- 
zled to  which  of  my  young  beauties 
to  assign  the  choice. 

If  Dorothea  had  Ix^en  as  rich  as 
Miss  Coutts,  and  had  come  to  me  the 
next  day  after  the  accident  at  the 
ball,  and  said,  "George,  will  you 
marry  me  ?"  it  must  not  be  supposed 
I  would  have  done  any  such  tiling. 
T/uU  dream  had  vanished  for  ever : 
rage  and  pride  took  the  place  of  love ; 
and  the  only  chance  1  had  of  re- 
covering from  my  dreadful  discom- 
fiture was  by  bearing  it  bravely,  and 
trying,  if  possible,  to  awaken  a  little 
coni])assion  in  my  favour.  I  limped 
home  (arranging  my  scheme  Avith 
great  j)resence  of  mind  as  I  actually 
sat  spuming  there  on  the  ground),  I 
linii)ed  home,  sent  for  Pttasterstickcn, 
the  court-surgeon,  and  addressed  him 
to  the  following  effect :  "  Pflaster- 
stickcn,"  s;iys  1,  "  there  has  been  an 
accident  at  court  of  which  you  "will 
hear.  You  will  send  in  leeches,  pills, 
and  the  deuce  knows  what,  and  you 
will  say  that  1  have  dislocated  my 
log:  for  some  ilnys  you  will  state 
that  1  am  in  considerable  danger; 
and  you  are  a  good  fellow  and  a  man 
of  courage  1  know,  for  which  very 
reason  you  can  appreciate  those  qual- 
ities in  another;    so  mind,  if  you 


breathe  a  word  of  m^  sectet,  either 
you  or  I  miut  loee  a  life.** 

Away  went  the  murgBsm,  and  the 
next  day  all  Kalbsbraten  knew  that 
I  was  on  the  point  of  death :  I  had 
been  delirious  all  ni^t,  had  had 
eighty  leeches,  besides  1  don*t  know 
how  much  mediciiie ;  but  tlie  Ealbs- 
brateners  knew  to  a  scruple.  When- 
ever any  body  was  ill,  this  little 
kind  society  knew  what  medicines 
were  prescribed,  every  body  in  the 
town  knew  what  every  body  had  for 
her  dinner.  If  Madftm  Bnmpel  had 
her  satin  dyed  ever  ao  qoietly,  the 
whole  society  was  on  the  qtd  vive ;  if 
Countess  Pultuski  sent  to  Berlin  for 
a  new  set  of  teeth,  not  a  person  in 
Kalbsbraten  but  was  ready  to  ccxn- 

idiment  her  as  she  pat  than  on ;  if 
^tzdorif  paid  his  taUor^a  bUl,  n 
Muffinstein  bought  a  piece  of  blsck 
wax  for  his  mnstachios,  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  little  dtv;  and  so,  d 
course,  was  my  acdoent.  In  their 
sorrow  for  my  misfortane,  Doro- 
thea's was  quite  foisotten,  and  those 
eighty  leccnes  saved  me.  Ibecme 
interesting ;  I  had  cards  left  at  my 
door ;  and  I  kept  my  room  for  afoit- 
night,  during  wnich  time  I  read  every 
one  of  M.  Kotzebae*B  plays. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  I  mi 
convalescent,  thongh  still  a  Uttle 
lame.  I  called  at  old  Speck*0  house 
and  apologised  for  my  dmnmcBi, 
with  the  most  admirable  eoolnesi ;  I 
appeared  at  coiut,  and  stated  eahnly 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  danee  any 
more;  and  when Klingenflphor grin- 
ned, I  told  that  young  gentknia 
such  a  piece  of  my  mind  as  led  to 
his  wearing  a  large  stickingwplailer 
X)atch  on  his  nose,  which  was  split  as 
neatly  down  the  middle  as  you  would 
split  an  orange  at  dessert  JJn  a  wocd, 
what  man  could  do  to  repair  iBf 
defeat,  I  did. 

There  is  but  one  thinff  now  of 
which  I  am  ashamed — of  tnose  kill- 
ing epigrams  which  I  wrote  (llba 
J)icu!  must  I  own  itP — but  even 
the  fury  of  my  anger  proves  the 
extent  of  my  love!)  against  the 
Si)eck  family.  They  were  buded 
about  in  confidence  at  coiiXt»  'and 
made  a  iiightful  seniation. 
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la  it  possible  f 

There  happened  at  Schloss  P-mp-m-ckel, 
A  strange  mishap  our  sides  to  tickle, 

And  set  the  people  in  a  roar ; — 
A  strange  capnce  of  Fortune  fickle : 
I  never  thought  at  Pumpernickel 

To  see  a  Speck,  upon  die  floor! 

La  Perfide  Albion ;  or^  a  Caution  to  Waltzers, 

"  Come  to  the  dance,"  the  Briton  said, 
And  forward  D-r-th-a  led. 

Fair,  fresh,  and  three-and-twenty ! 
Ah,  girls,  beware  of  Britons  red ! 
What  wonder  that  it  turned  her  head? 

Sat  yebbum  sapiemti. 

Reasons  for  not  Marrying. 

"  The  lovely  Miss  S. 

Will  surely  say  '  yes,' 

You've  only  to  ask  and  try ;" 

"  That  subject  we'll  quit," 

Says  Greorgy  the  wit, 

"/re  a  much  better  Spec  in  my  eyeT 


This  last  epigram  especially  was 
Toted  so  killing  that  it  flew  like  wild- 
fire ;  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  our 
Charge  d'affaires  at  Kalbsbraten  sent 
a  courier  express  with  it  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  England,  whence, 
through  our  amiable  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Lord  P-lm-rston,  it  made  its 
way  into  every  fashionable  circle, 
nay,  I  have  reason  to  believe  caused 
a  smile  on  the  cheek  of  R-y-lty 
itself.  Now  that  Time  has  taken 
away  the  sting  of  these  epigrams, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  giving 
them;  and  'twas  well  enougli  then 
to  endeavour  to  hide  under  the  lash 
of  wit  the  bitter  pangs  of  humiliation ; 
but  my  heart  bleeds  now  to  think 
that  I  should  have  ever  broi^ht  a 
tear  on  the  gentle  check  of  Doro- 
thea. 

Not  content  with  this,  with  humi- 
liating her  by  satire,  and  with  wound- 
ing ner  accepted  lover  across  the 
nose,  I  determined  to  carry  my  re- 
yezige  still  farther,  and  to  fall  in  love 
with  any  body  else.  This  person 
was  Ottilia  v.  Schlippcnschlopp. 

Otho  Sigismund  Freyherr  Von 
Schfippensdilopp,  Knight  Grand 
Cross  (Sfthe  Ducal  Order  of  the  Two- 
Necked  Swan  of  Pumpernickel,  of 
the  Forc-et-Sifflet  of  Kalbsbraten, 
Commander  of  the  Greorge  and  Blue 
Boar__of  Dommerland,  Excellency, 
Chancellor  of  the  United 
lived  ^e  second  floor  of  a 
in  tin  »  whcrC) 


-'» 


with  his  private  income  and  his  re- 
venues as  chancellor,  amounting  to- 
gether to  some  300/.  per  annum,  he 
maintained  such  a  state  as  veiv  few 
other  officers  of  the  Grand-Ducal 
Crown  could  exhibit.  The  Baron  is 
married  to  Maria  Antoinetta,  a  count- 
ess of  the  house  of  ^Kartoffelstadt, 
branches  of  which  have  taken  root 
all  over  Germany.  He  has  no  sons, 
and  but  one  daughter,  the  Fralileiu 
Ottilia. 

The  chancellor  is  a  worthy  old 
gentleman,  too  fat  and  wheezy  to 
preside  at  the  privy  council,  fond 
of  his  pipe,  his  ease,  and  his  rubber. 
His  lady  is  a  very  tall  and  pale 
Roman-nosed  countess,  who  looks  as 
gentle  as  !Mrs.  Robert  Roy,  where,  in 
the  novel,  she  is  for  putting  Baillie 
Nicol  Jarv'ie  into  the  lake,  and  Avho 
keeps  the  honest  chancellor  in  the 
greatest  order.  The  Fraiilein  Otti- 
lia had  not  arrived  at  Kalbsbraten 
when  the  little  affair  between  me 
and  Dorothea  was  going  on,  or  rather 
had  only  just  come  in  for  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  being  presented  for  the 
first  time  that  year  at  the  ball  where 
I — ^where  I  met  with  my  accident. 

At  the  time  when  the  countess 
was  young,  it  was  not  the  fashion  in 
her  country  to  educate  the  young 
ladies  so  highly  as  since  they  have  been 
educated;  and  provided  they  could 
waltz,  sew,  and  make  puddings,  they 
were  thought  to  be  aecently  bred; 
being  seldom  called  upon  for  algebra 
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or  Sanscrit  in  the  discharge  of  the 
honest  duties  of  their  lives.  But 
Fraiilein  Ottilia  was  of  the  modern 
school  in  this  respect,  and  came  back 
from  her  pension  at  Strasburg  speak- 
ing all  the  languages,  dabbling  iu 
all  the  sciences,  a  historian,  a  poet, — 
a  blue  of  the  ultramarinest  sort,  in  a 
word.  What  a  difference  there  was, 
for  instance,  between  poor,  simple 
Dorothea's  love  of  novel -reading, 
and  the  profound  encyclopaedic  learn- 
ing of  Ottilia ! 

Before  the  latter  arrived  from 
Strasburg  (where  she  had  been 
under  the  care  of  her  aunt  the  Ca- 
noness  Countess  Ottilia  of  ICartoffel- 
stadt,  to  whom  I  here  beg  to  offer 
my  humblest  respects),  Dorothea  had 
passed  for  a  hel  esnrit  in  the  little 
court  circle,  and  ner  little  simple 
stock  of  accomplishments  had  amused 
us  all  very  well.  She  used  to  sing 
"  Ilerz  mein  Ilerz "  and  "  Ten  sou- 
viens  tu,"  in  a  decent  manner  (once^ 
before  Heaven,  I  thought  her  sing- 
ing better  than  Grisi's),  and  tlien  she 
had  a  little  album  in  which  she  drew 
flowers,  and  used  to  embroider  slip- 
pers wonderfully,  and  was  very  merry 
at  a  game  of  loto  or  forfeits,  and  had 
a  hundred  small  agremens  de  societ6 
which  rendered  her  an  acceptable 
member  of  it. 

But  when  Ottilia  arrived,  poor 
Dolly's  reputation  was  crushed  m  a 
month.  The  former  wrote  poems 
both  in  French  and  German;  she 
painted  landscapes  and  portraits  in 
real  oil ;  and  she  twanged  off  a  rat- 
tling piece  of  Listz  or  Kalkbrenner  in 
such  a  brilliaut  way,  that  Dora 
scarcely  dared  to  touch  the  iostru^ 
ment  after  her,  or  venture,  after 
Ottilia  had  trilled  and  gurgled  through 
"  Una  Voce,"  or  "  Di  Piacer"  (llos- 
sini  was  in  fashion  then),  to  lift  up 
her  little  modest  pipe  in  a  ballad. 
\Ybat  was  the  use  of  the  poor  thing 
going  to  sit  in  the  P^k,  where  so 
many  of  the  young  omcers  used  ever 
to  gather  round  her  ?  Whirr !  Otti- 
lia went  by  galloping  on  a  chestnut 
mare  with  a  ffroom  after  her,  and 
presently  all  tpe  young  fellows  who 
could  buy  or  hire  horseflesh  were 
prancing  m  her  train. 

AVlie}^  they  met,  Ottilia  would 
l)ouncc  towards  her  souVs  darling, 
and  put  her  hands  round  her  ymst^ 
and  call  her  by  a  thousand  aSection- 

»W  iMmS)  fm  thw  talk  of  hg:  «• 


only  ladies  or  authors  can  talk  of  one 
another, — ^talk  of  her,  in  a  Avord,  as 
]yir.  Bamud  Warren  does  of  his  "  dear 
Boz,"  in  the  December  number  of 
BlackwoodM  Magazine,  How  ten- 
derly she  would  Bint  at  Dora's  little 
imperfections  of  education! — how 
cleverly  she  would  insinuate  that  the 
poor  girl  had  no  wit!  and,  thank 
God,  no  more  she  had.  The  fact  is, 
that  do  what  I  will  I  see  I'm  in  love 
with  her  still,  and  would  be  if  she 
had  fifty  children;  but  my  passion 
blinded  me  ihejit  and  every  arrow 
that  fiery  Ottilia  discharged  I  marked 
with  sav^  joy.  Dolly,  thank  Hea- 
ven, diduT  mind  the  wit  much,  she 
was  too  fimple  for  that.  But  still 
the  recurrence  of  it  would  leave  in 
her  heart  a  vague,  indefinite  feeling 
of  pain,  and  somehow  she  began  to 
unoerstand  that  her  empire  was  pass- 
ing away,  and  that  her  dear  friend 
hated  her  like  poison;  and  so  she 
married  Klingenspohr.  I  have  writ- 
ten myself  almost  into  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  silly  fellow,  for  the 
truth  is,  he  has  been  a  good,  honest 
husband  to  her,  and  she  baa  children, 
and  makes  puddings,  and  is  happy. 

Ottilia  was  pale  and  delicate.  She 
wore  her  glistening  black  hair  in 
bands,  and  dressed  in  vapoury  white 
muslin.  She  sang  her  own  words 
to  her  harp,  and  uioy  conunonly  in- 
sinuated that  she  was  alone  in  the 
world, — that  she  suffered  some  inex- 
pressible and  mysterious  heart-pangs, 
the  lot  of  all  finer  geniuses, — i&X 
though  she  lived  ana  moved  in  the 
world  she  was  not  of  it, — ^that  die 
was  of  a  consumptive  tendeni^  and 
might  look  for  a  premature  inter- 
ment. She  even  had  fixed  on  the 
spot  where  she  should  lie :  the  violeto 
grew  there,  she  said,  the  river  went 
moaning  by ;  the  grey  willow  whis- 

Eered  sadly  over  her  head,  and  her 
eart  pin^  to  be  at  rest  ^  Mo- 
ther," she  would  say,  turning  to  her 
parent,  ^*  promise  me — promise  me 
to  lay  me  in  that  spot  when  the 
parting  hour  has  come !  **  At  which 
Aladame  de  Schlipnenschlopp  vroold 
phriek  and  graap  ner  in  her  anna, 
and  at  which,  I  confess,  I  would 
myself  blubber  like  a  child.  She 
bad  six  darling  frienda  at  sebool,  »nd 
every  courier  from  Kalbebraten  cv 
ried  off  vrhole  reamf  pf  her  letter- 
p^per. 
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in  towiif  there  are  a  Tast  imm- 

'  literary  characters,  of  whom 
»ang  friend  quickly  became  the 
They  set  up  a  literary  jour- 
7hich  appeared  onoe  a -week, 
light  blue  or  primrose  paper, 
rmch,  in  compliment  to  the 
Ottilia's  maternal  name,  was 
the  Kartoffelnkranz,      Here 
iouple  of  her  ballads  extracted 
he  Kranz,  and  by  far  the  most 
111  specimen  of  her  style.    For 
r  songs  she  never  would  will- 
let  off  the  heroines  without  a 
i  or  a  consumption.    She  never 
hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  hap- 


py mavrlage,  and  had  an  appetite  for 
grief  quite  amazing  in  so  young  a 
person.  As  £[)r  her  dyine  and  de- 
siring to  be  buried  under  the  willow- 
tree^  of  which  the  first  ballad  is  the 
subjeet,  though  I  believed  the  story 
then,  I  have  at  present  some  doubts 
about  it.  For,  since  the  publication 
of  my  memoirs,  I  have  been  thrown 
much  into  the  society  of  literary 
persons  (who  admire  my  style  huge- 
ly), and,  egg4 !  though  some  of  them 
are  dismal  enough  in  their  works,  I 
find  them  in  their  persons  the  least 
sentimental  class  that  ever  a  gentle- 
man fell  in  with. 


The  Willow  Tree. 

Know  ye  the  willow-tree 

Whose  grey  leaves  quiver, 
Whispering  gloomily 

To  yon  pile  river ; 
Lady,  at  even-tide 

Wander  not  near  it, 
They  say  its  branches  hide 

A  sad,  lost  spirit  I 

Once  to  the  willow-tree 

A  maid  came  fearful. 
Pale  seemed  her  cheek  to  be, 

Her  blue  eye  tearful ; 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  tree. 

Her  step  moved  fleeter. 
No  one  was  there — ah,  me ! 

No  one  to  meet  her ! 

Quick  beat  her  heart  to  hear 

The  far  bells'  chime 
Toll  from  the  chapel-tower 

The  trysting  time : 
But  the  red  sun  went  down 

In  ffolden  flame, 
And  though  she  looked  round, 

Tet  no  one  came  | 

Presently  came  the  night. 

Sadly  to  greet  her, — 
IMoon  m  her  silver  light, 

Stars  in  their  glitter ; 
Then  sank  the  moon  away 

Under  the  billow. 
Still  wept  the  maid  alone — 

There  by  the  willow ! 

Through  the  long  darkness. 

By  the  stream  rolling, 
Hour  after  hour  went  on 

Tolling  and  tolling. 
Long  was  the  darkness, 

Lonely  and  stilly ; 
Shrill  cune  the  nigbt^wind, 

Pieroiog  «nd  d^y. 
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Shrill  blew  the  morning  breeze, 

Biting  and  cold, 
Bleak  peers  the  grey  dawn 

Over  the  world. 
Bleak  over  moor  and  stream 

Looks  the  grey  dawn, 
Grev,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
Still  stands  the  willow  there — 

The  maw  is  gons  ! 

Domine,  Dondne  ! 

Sing  we  a  litany, — 
Sing  for  poor  nuaden'hearts  broken  and  weary ; 

Dondne,  Dondne  ! 
Sit^  we  a  litany, 

Wail  we  ana  weep  we  a  wUd  Miserere  ! 


One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  this 
hallad  (for  the  translation  of  which 
I  received  some  well-merited  com- 
pliments) is  the  delicate  way  in  which 
Uie  suicide  of  the  poor  ^oung  woman 
under  the  willow-tree  is  hinted  at ; 
for  that  she  threw  herself  into  the 
water  and  became  one  among  the 
lilies  of  the  stream,  is  as  clear  as  a 
pikestaff.  Her  suicide  is  committed 
some  time  in  the  darkness,  when  the 
slow  hours  move  on  tolling  and  toll- 


ing, and  is  hinted  at  darkly  as  befits 
the  time  and  the  deed. 

But  that  romantic  brute  Van  Cut- 
sem,  the  Dutch  Charge  d'affaires, 
sent  in  the  Kartoffelnkram  of  the  week 
after  a  conclusion  of  the  ballad,  which 
shews  what  a  poor  creature  he  must 
be.  His  pretext  for  writing  it  was, 
he  said,  because  he  could  not  bear 
such  melancholy  endings  to  poems 
and  young  women,  and  therefore  he 
submitted  the  following  lines : — 


I. 

Long  by  the  willow-trees 
Vainly  they  sought  her. 

Wild  rang  the  motner*8  screams 
O'er  the  grey  water : 

"  Where  is  my  lovely  one  ? 
Where  is  my  daughter  ? 

IL 

"  Bouse  thee,  sir  constable — 

Bouse  thee  and  look ; 
Fishermen,  bring  your  net, 

Boatmen,  your  hook. 
Beat  in  the  lily-beds. 

Dive  in  the  brook  T* 

m. 

Vainly  the  constable 
Shouted  and  called  her ; 

Vainly  the  fisherman 
Beat  the  green  alder. 

Vainly  he  nune  the  net, 
Never  it  haiued  her ! 

IV. 

Mother,  beside  the  fire 

Sat,  her  nightcap  in ; 
Father,  in  easy  chair. 

Gloomily  napping. 
When  at  the  wmdow-sill 

Came  %  light  tapEingl 
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V. 

And  a  pale  countenance 

Looked  through  the  casement. 
Loud  beat  the  mother*s  heait, 

Sick  vdth  amazement, 
And  at  the  vision^  which 

Came  to  surprise  her. 
Shrieked  in  an  agony — 

"Lor!  it'sElizarr 

VI. 

Yes,  'twas  Elizabeth — 

Yes,  *twa8  their  girl ; 
Pale  was  her  cheel^  and  her 

Hair  out  of  curl. 
"  Mother !"  the  loving  one, 

Blushing,  exclaimed 
"Let  not  your  innocent 

Lizzy  be  blamed. 

vn. 

"  Yesterday,  going  to  aunt 

Joneses  to  tea. 
Mother,  dear  mother,  I 

Forgot  the  door-key  ! 
And  as  the  night  was  cold. 

And  the  way  steep, 
Mrs.  Jones  kept  me  to 

Breakfast  and  sleep." 

vm. 

Whether  her  pa  and  ma 

Fully  believed  her 
That  we  shall  never  know. 

Stem  they  received  her ; 
And  for  the  work  of  that 

Cruel,  though  short,  night. 
Sent  to  bed  without 

Tea  ibr  a  fortnight. 

IX. 

MORAL. 

Hey  diddle  dtddlety, 

Cat  and  the  Fiddlety  ! 
Maidens  of  England^  take  caution  by  she  ! 

Let  love  awl  suicide 

Never  tempt  you  aside, 
And  always  reniernher  to  take  the  door-key! 

Some  people  laughed  at  this  pa-  next  ballad  is  less  gloomy  than  that 

dy,  and  even  preferred  it  to  the  of  the  willow-tree,  and  in   it  the 

i^pnal ;  but  for  myself  I  have  no  lovely  writer  expresses  her  lonmng 

tienoe  with  the  individual  who  can  for  what  has  charmed  us  all,  and,  as 

m  the  finest  sentiments  of  our  na-  it  were,  squeezes  the  whole  spirit  of 

re  into  ridicule,  and  make  every  the  iairy-tale  into  a  few  stanzas :  — 
mg  sacred  a  subject  of  scorn.    The 

FAntY  DAYS. 

Beside  the  old  hall-fire — upon  my  nurse*s  knee. 

Of  liappy  fairy  days — what  tales  were  told  to  me ! 

Yds.  zxyn.  NO.  CLViii.  q 

'<. 
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I  thought  the  world  was  once — all  peopled  with  princesses, 
And  my  heart  would  beat  to  hear — their  loves  and  their  distresses ; 
And  many  a  quiet  night, — in  slumber  sweet  and  deep, 
The  pretty  fairy  people — would  visit  me  in  sleep. 

I  saw  them  in  my  dreams — come  flying  east  and  west. 
With  wondrous  lairy  gifts — the  new-born  babe  they  bless'd; 
One  has  brought  a  jewel — and  one  a  crown  of  gold, 
And  one  has  brought  a  curse — but  she  is  wrinkled  and  old. 
The  gentle  queen  turns  pale — to  hear  those  words  of  sin. 
But  the  king  he  only  laughs — and  bids  the  dance  begin. 

The  babe  has  grown  to  be — the  fairest  of  the  land 
And  rides  the  Ibrest  green — a  hawk  upon  her  hand, 
\n  ambling  palfrey  white — a  golden  robe  and  crown  ; 
IVe  seen  her  in  my  dreams — riding  up  and  down. 
And  heard  the  ogre  laugh — as  she  ffell  into  his  snare. 
At  the  little  tender  creature — who  wept  and  tore  her  hair ! 

But  ever  when  it  seemed — her  need  was  at  the  sorest 

A  prince  in  shining  mail — comes  prancing  through  the  forest, 

A  waving  ostrich-plume — a  buckler  burnished  bright ; 

I've  seen  him  in  my  dreams — good  sooth  !  a  gallant  knight. 

His  lips  arc  coral  red — beneath  a  dark  moustache ; 

See  how  he  waves  his  hand — and  how  his  blue  eyes  flash ! 

"  Come  forth,  thou  Paynim  knight !" — he  shouts  in  accents  clear. 
The  giant  and  the  maid — both  tremble  his  voice  to  hear. 
Saint  Mary  guard  him  well  I — ^he  draws  his  falchion  keen, 
The  giant  and  the  knight — are  fighting  on  the  green. 
1  see  them  in  my  dreams — his  blade  gives  stroke  on  stroke, 
The  giant  pants  and  reels  —  and  tumbles  like  an  oak ! 

With  what  a  blushing  grace — he  falls  upon  his  knee 

And  takes  the  lady's  hand — and  whispers  "  You  are  free !" 

Ah !  happy  childish  tales — of  knight  and  faerie ! 

I  waken  from  my  dreams — but  there's  ne*er  a  knight  for  me ; 

1  waken  from  my  dreams — and  wish  that  I  could  be 

A  child  by  the  old  hall-fire — ^upon  my  nurse's  knee ! 


Indeed,  Ottilia  looked  like  a  fairy 
herself:  pale,  small,  slim,  and  airy. 
You  could  not  see  her  face,  as  it 
were,  for  her  eyes,  which  were  so 
wild,  and  so  tender,  and  shone  so 
that  they  would  have  dazzled  an 
eagle,  much  more  a  \}oot  goose  of  a 
Fitz-Boodle.  In  the  theatre,  when 
she  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  those  big  eyes  used  to  pursue 
me  as  I  sat  pretending  to  listen  to 
the  Zauberflote,  or  to  Don  Carlos, 
or  Egmont,  and  at  the  tender  pass- 
ages, especially,  they  would  have 
such  a  winning,  weeping,  imploring 
look  with  them  as  flesh  and  blood 
could  not  bear. 

Shall  I  tell  how  I  became  a  poet 
for  the  dear  girl's  sake  ?  Tis  surely 
unnecessary  after  the  reader  has  pe- 
rused the  above  versions  of  her 
poems.  Shall  I  tell  what  wild  fol- 
lies I  committed  in  prose  as  well  as 


in  verse  ?  how  I  used  to  watch  un- 
der her  window  of  icy  evenings,  and 
with  chilblainy  Angers  sin^  serenades 
to  her  on  the  guitar  ?  Snail  I  tell 
how,  in  a  sledging  party,  I  had  the 
happiness  to  £*ive  ner,  and  of  the 
delightful  privilege  which  is,  on  these 
occasions,  accorded  to  the  driver  ? 

Any  reader  who  has  spent  a  win- 
ter in  Germany  perhaps  knows  it. 
A  large  x>ai*ty  of  a  score  or  more  of 
sledges  is  formed.  Away  they  go  to 
some  pleasure-honse  tliat  has  tieen 
previousl^^  fixed  upon,  when  a  ball 
and  collation  are  prepared,  and  wbere 
each  man,  as  his  yurtoer  desccndi>  baa 
the  delicious  j^ivilege  of  aalutiig 
her.  O  heavens  and  earth  I  I  nugf 
grow  to  be  a  thoasand  yean  old  mt 
I  can  never  forget  the  rapture  or  that 
salute. 

''  The  keen  air  has  givail  ne  an 
appetite,"  said  the  dmi^  iUMi4  w  ^*e 
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entered  the  nipper-room ;  and  to  say 
the  truth,  fury  as  she  was,  she  made 
a  remarkably  good  meal — consuming 
a  couple  of  basins  of  white-soup,  se- 
veral Kinds  of  German  sausages,  some 
Westphalia  ham,  some  white  pud- 
dings, an  anchovy  salad  made  with 
cornichons  and  onions,  sweets  innu- 
merable, and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  old  Stein  Wein  and  rum- 
punch  afterwards.  Then  she  got  up 
and  danced  as  brisk  as  a  fairy,  in 
which  operation  I  of  course  did  not 
follow  ner,  but  had  the  honour  at 
the  close  of  the  evening's  amusement 
once  more  to  have  her  by  my  side  in 
the  sledge,  as  we  swept  in  the  moon- 
light over  the  snow. 

Ealbsbraten  is  a  very  hospitable 
place  as  far  as  tea-parties  are  con- 
cerned, but  I  never  was  in  one 
where  dinners  were  so  scarce.  At 
the  pdace  they  occurred  twice  or 
thrice  in  a  month,  but  on  these  oc- 
caflions  spinsters  were  not  invited, 
and  I  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  my  Ottilia  except  at  evening 
parties. 

Nor  are  these,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  very  much  to  my  taste. 
Dancing  I  have  forsworn,  whist  is 
too  severe  a  study  for  me,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  play  6carti  with  old  ladies, 
who  are  sure  to  cheat  you  in  the 
course  of  an  evening's  play. 

But  to  have  an  occasional  glance 
at  Ottilia  was  enough ;  and  many 
and  many  a  napoleon  did  I  lose  to 
her  mamma,  Madame  dc  Schlippen- 
schlopp,  for  the  blest  privilege  of 
looking  at  her  daughter.  Many  is 
the  tea-party  I  went  to,  shivering  mto 
cold  clothes  after  dinner  (which  is 
my  abomination)  in  order  to  have 
one  little  look  at  the  lady  of  my 
soul. 

At  these  parties  there  were  gene- 
rally refreshments  of  a  nature  more 
substantial  than  mere  tea — punch, 
both  milk  and  rum,  hot  wine,  con- 
8omme,  and  a  peculiar  and  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  sandwich  made  of 
a  mixture  of  cold  white  puddings 
and  ffarlic,  of  which  I  have  forgot- 
ten the  name,  and  always  detested 
the  savour. 

Gradually  a  conviction  came  upon 
me  that  Ottilia  ate  a  great  deal. 

I  do  not  dislike  to  see  a  woman 
eat  comfortably.  I  even  think  that 
an  agreeable  woman  ought  to  be 
friaame^  and  should  love  certain  little 


dishes  and  nicknacks.  I  know  that 
though  at  dinner  they  commoidy 
take  nothing,  they  have  had  roast 
mutton  with  the  children  at  two,  and 
laugh  at  their  pretensions  to  starva- 
tion. 

No!  a  woman  who  eats  a  grain 
of  rice,  like  Amina  in  the  Arabian 
NightSy  is  absurd  and  unnatural ;  but 
there  is  a  modus  in  rebus:  there  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  be  a  Ghoul, 
a  monster,  an  ogress,  a  horrid  gor- 
mandiseress — faugh ! 

It  was,  then,  with  a  rage  amount- 
ing almost  to  agony,  that  I  found 
Ottilia  ate  too  much  at  every  meal. 
She  was  always  eating,  and  always 
eating  too  much.  If  I  went  there 
in  the  morning,  there  was  the  horrid 
familiar  odour  of  those  oniony  sand- 
wiches ;  if  in  the  afternoon,  dinner 
had  been  just  removed,  and  I  was 
choked  by  reeking  reminiscences  of 
roast  meat.  Tea  we  have  spoken  of. 
She  gobbled  up  more  cakes  than  any 
six  people  present;  then  came  the 
supper  and  the  sandwiches  again,  and 
the  egg-flip  and  the  horrible  rum- 
punch. 

She  was  as  thin  as  ever — paler  if 
possible  than  ever; — but,  by  Ileav- 
evens  I  her  nose  began  to  grow  red! 

Mon  Dieu !  how  I  used  to  watch 
and  watch  it!  Some  days  it  was 
purple,  some  days  had  more  of  the 
vermilion — I  could  take  an  affidavit 
that  after  a  heavy  night's  supper  it 
was  more  swollen,  more  red  than  be- 
fore. 

I  recollect  one  night  when  we 
were  playing  a  round  game  (I  had 
been  looking  at  her  nose  very 
eagerly  and  sadly  for  some  time), 
she  of  herself  brought  up  the  con- 
versation about  eating,  and  confessed 
that  she  had  five  meals  a-day. 

^' That  accounts  for  it  T  says  I, 
flinging  down  the  cards,  and  spring- 
ing up  and  rushing  like  a  madman 
out  of  the  room.  I  rushed  away 
into  the  night,  and  wrestled  with  my 
passion.  "  What !  marr}^,"  said  I, "  a 
woman  who  eats  meat  twenty-one 
times  in  a  week,  besides  breakfast  and 
tea  ?  Alarry  a  sarcophagus,  a  canni- 
bal, a  butcher's  shop? — Away!"  I 
strove  and  strove,  I  drank,  I  groaned, 
I  wrestled  and  fought  with  my  love 
— but  it  overcame  me;  one  look  of 
those  eyes  brought  me  to  her  feet 
again.  I  yielded  myself  up  like  a 
slave ;  I  fawned  and  whined  for  her ; 
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I  thought  her  nose  was  not  so  very 
red. 

Things  came  to  this  pitch  that  I 
sounded  liis  Highnesses  minister  to 
know  whether  he  would  give  me 
service  in  the  Duchy ;  I  thought  of 
purchasing  an  estate  there.  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  I  should 
get  a  chamherlain's  key  and  some 
.  post  of  honour  did  I  cnoose  to  re- 
main, and  I  even  wrote  home  to  my 
my  brother  Fitz  in  England,  hinting 
a  change  in  my  condition. 

At  this  juncture  the  town  of 
Hamburg  sent  His  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke  (dpropos  of  a  commer- 
cial union  wnich  was  pending  be- 
tween the  two  states)  a  singular 
present,  no  less  than  a  certain  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  oysters,  which  are 
considered  extreme  luxuries  in  Ger- 
many, especially  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  are  almost 
unknown. 

In  honour  of  the  oysters  and  the 
new  commercial  treaty  (which  ar- 
rived mfouf^ons  despatched  for  the 
purpose).  His  Highness  announced  a 
grand  supper  and  ball,  and  invited  all 
the  quahty  of  all  the  principalities 
round  about.  It  was  a  splendid 
affair,  the  grand  saloon  brilliant  with 
hundreds  of  imiforms  and  brilliant 
toilettes — not  the  least  beautiful 
among  them,  I  need  not  say,  was 
Ottilia. 

At  midnight  the  supper -rooms 
were  thrown  open,  and  we  formed 
into  little  parties  of  six,  each  having 
a  table,  nobly  served  with  plate,  a 
lackey  in  attendance,  and  a  gratify- 
ing ice-pail  or  two  of  champagne  to 
^ayer  the  supper.    It  was  no  small 

cost  to  serve  five  hundred  people  on 


silver,  and  the  repast  was  certainly  a 
princely  and  magnificent  one. 

I  had,  of  course,  arraziged  with 
Mademoisc^e  de  [Schlippenschlopp. 
Captains  Frumpel  and  Fridelberger 
of  the  Duke*s  Guard,  MesdamcB  de 
Butterbrod  and  Bopp,  formed  our 
little  party. 

The  first  course,  of  course,  con- 
sisted of  the  oysters.  Ottilia's  eyes 
gleamed  with  double  brilliancy  as  the 
kckey  opened  them ;  there  were  nine 
a-piece  for  ta — how  well  I  recollect 
the  number ! 

I  never  was  much  of  an  oyster- 
eater,  nor  can  I  relish  them  in  note- 
raUbus  as  some  do^  but  require  a 
quantity  of  sauces,  lemons,  cayenne 
peppers,  bread  and  butter,  and  so 
forth,  to  render  them  palatable. 

By  the  time  I  had  made  my  pre- 
parations, Ottilia,  the  cajptains,  and 
the  two  ladies,  had  well-nigh  fimahed 
theurs.  Indeed  Ottilia  had  gobbled  up 
all  hers,  and  there  were  omymynine 
left  in  the  dish. 

I  took  one — it  was  bad.  The 
scent  of  it  was  enough — they  were 
all  bad.  Ottilia  had  eaten  nine  had 
oysters. 

I  put  down  the  horrid  shelL  Her 
eyes  glistened  more  and  more,  she 
could  not  take  them  off  the  tray. 

*^Dear  Herr  George,**  she  said, 
"  WUL  you  give  me  your  oyHertf^ 


She  had  them  all  down — ^before— I 

could  say — Jack — ^Bobins(m« 

*  *  •  • 

I  left  Kalbsbraten  that  uig^  aal 
have  never  been  there  sfause. 

O.S.F.B. 
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I  BO  not  think  justice  has  vet  been 
done  in  any  of  the  joumaLs,  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly,  to  the 
author  of  Fhtlip  Van  Artevelde  and 
Edwin  the  Fair.  His  works  are  not 
of  that  order  to  fascinate  the  casual 
reader,  and  induce  him,  after  glancing 
his  idle  eye  over  a  page  or  two,  still 
to  hold  on.  He  is  not  for  the  mere 
multitude.  His  thoughts  lie  too  deep, 
his  feelings  are  too  nne  and  philoso- 
nliic — in  a  word,  too  true  for  them. 
jT ou  might  as  well  ask  them  to  lend 
tiieir  ears  in  honest,  heartfelt  admira- 
tion, to  the  dramatic  poems  of  Mil- 
ton. The  working  critic,  too,  he  who 
plies  his  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly  task,  in  dealing  with  this, 
tnat,  and  the  other  work,  as  it  issues 
firom  the  press,  and  appears  upon  his 
table  on  its  way,  with  its  fore  edges 
uncut,  to  the  book-shop  where  pre- 
sentation copies  are  bought,  can  know 
little  of  sucn  a  writer  as  Henry  Tay- 
lor,-and  cares  less.  The  faults  of  the 
garb  in  which  the  writer  conveys  his 
poetry  will  strike  an  eye  familiar 
Qi  detecting  such  thin^,  but  your 
professional  critic  has  no  leisure  to 
discover,  much  less  dwell  upon,  the 
beauties.  He  is  incapable  of  grati- 
tude to  an  author ;  for  him  an  author 
has  no  vitality ;  between  them  there 
is  no  tie  of  kindliness,  because  their 
minds  have  held  communion ;  the 
critic  18  not  conscious  of  the  sacred 
obligation  of  hospitality  towards  the 
host  who  has  received  him  in  the 
structure  he  has  raised,  and  enter- 
tained him  with  the  best  he  can 
supply.  On  the  contrary,  he  treats 
an  author  as  a  subject  for  dissection, 
and  generally  pursues  the  course  to 
him  that  surgeons  were  wont  to  do 
when  the  bodies  of  felons  were  given 
up  for  dissection, — he  just  makes  the 
crucial  incision,  or,  perhaps,  a  con- 
temptuous gash  or  two,  on  the  out- 
wara  inte^^iments,  and  leaves  the 
body  to  be  removed  and  buried  by 
the  friends.  No  cry  of  a  crowa, 
no  extravagant  praise  from  those  who 
are  cfdled  £rectors  of  the  public  taste, 
can  recommend  the  author  of  Philip 
Van  Artevelde  to  notice ;  and  as  we 
never  heard,  and  from  the  lack  of 
zwdli  in  puffery  do  not  believe,  he 


either  makes  presents  or  gives  din- 
ners to  the  dispensers  of  fame,  we 
take  for  granted  he  must  continue  to 
be  content  with  the  audience,  ^^fit 
though  few."  For  myself^  I  am  in- 
debted to  him  for  enabling  me  to  be- 
guile many  an  hour  that  after  study 
had  pressed  heavily  on  the  wearied 
spirit,  and  to  beguile  it,  not  unpro- 
fitably,  not  through  any  violent 
change,  for  in  his  pictured  page  I 
have  found  much  to  think  upon — 
much  that  I  was  glad  to  feel  and 
learn.  There  is  a  test  to  apply  to  a 
work,  be  it  of  whatsoever  peculiar 
character  it  may,  which  cannot  faU, 
in  which  you  cannot  be  deceived  by 
others,  and  in  which,  still  more,  you 
cannot  deceive  yourself, — it  is  re- 
peated enjoyment,  and  repeated  re- 
currence for  enjoyment,  without  a 
sensation  of  satiety.  Provided  only 
you  be  conscious  that  you  are  one 
who  has  in  truth  and  purity  sought 
knowledge  for  the  dehght  it  gives, 
and  whose  senses  can  appreciate,  and 
whose  heart  loves  the  beautiful,  under 
whatever  form  or  inwhatsoever  essence 
it  may  appear  or  make  you  conscious 
of  it,  the  book  that  you  have  read 
often,  and  still  love  to  take  up,  as 
the  musician  might  his  instrument, 
to  soothe  a  vacant  hour,  is  sure  to 
be  a  good  one.  I  have  applied  this 
test  to  PhUip  Van  Artevelde^  and  it 
has  stood  it  well.  Some  books  are 
like  spon^ — these  are  books  you 
read  for  information  only.  Some 
like  butterflies — these  are  books  that 
you  read  for  pleasure,  for  the  images 
they  conjure  up,  as  you  gaze  upon  a 
picture  of  Murillo's  or  Raffaelle's. 
Some  for  the  "  soft  pulsation  on  the 
ear,"  as  you  listen  to  one  of  Mozart's 
melodies.  You  squeeze  the  spouge, 
and  it  is  dry,  and  incapable  of  yieM- 
ins  more  or  being  filled  again.  It  is  as 
vuueless  to  ^ou  as  before  it  was  torn 
from  its  native  rock.  You  seize  the 
butterfly,  and  while  you  hold  it  in 
your  hand,  all  its  glittering  hues 
perish.  Both  are  flung  aside.  But 
there  are  books  like  the  fountain, 
ever  full  and  ever  flowing,  ever 
sparkling  and  ever  sinking  m  that 
primal  music  created  with  the  uni- 
verse, and  which  addresses  itself  to 
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the  soul  of  man  in  its  highest  moods ; 
and  to  these,  as  of  the  blessed  things 
voiiclisafed  on  earth  for  human  solace, 
you  can  always  recur,  to  glad  your 
eyes,  delight  your  ears,  and  gratify 
your  mind's  thirst.  Such  are  pre- 
eminently the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Shakspcare,  and  such,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  has  been  to  me  Philip 
Van  ArteveUle.  I  am  aware  that  this 
in  a  great  measure  proceeds  from  pe- 
culiar circumstances.  There  is  much 
of  that  tie  between  the  mind  and 
tastes,  feelings  and  aspirations,  of  the 
author  and  of  the  reader,  which 
Sal  lust  has  described  as  the  basis  of 
firm  friendship.  There  is  the  idem 
velle^  atqiie  idem  nolle.  We  are  both 
(I  hope  I  may,  ^vithout  presump- 
tion, say  both,  for  the  privilege  of 
loving  is  one  of  those  angelic  privi- 
leges still  vouchsafed  to  men  since 
the  Fall) — we  are  both,  then,  lovers 
of  the  l)eautiful  in  art  and  nature, 
both  passionately  addicted  to  politics 
as  a  science,  unstained  by  one  sordid 
thought  or  view.  1  find  it  recorded 
in  the  fly-leaf  of  my  copy  (formerly, 
2.  e.  in  1 809,  Lord  Sheffield's)  of  Lally- 
Tolendal's  tragedy  Ze  Comte  de  Straf- 
ford, Mr.  Gibl)on  was  at  Lausanne 
when  he  received  from  his  friend  the 
Count  de  Lally-Tolendal  a  copy  of 
this  work,  and,  having  perused  it,  he 
observed,  that  **  lie  could  now  judge 
how  Tacitus  would  have  written  a 
tragedy."  The  speech  was  a  courtly 
one;  though  undoubtedly  the  merit 
of  the  chivalrous  gentleman's  work 
is  great,  and  still  greater  is  that  of 
the  sketch  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
and  the  life  of  the  murdered  Strafford 
which  accompanies  it.  But  I  would 
say  Philip  Van  Artevelde  is  peculiarly 
the  work  of  a  statesman,  while  it  is, 
also,  the  production  of  a  poet.  And 
l>elieve  me,  that  the  mind  of  the  states- 
man and  the  imagination  of  the  poet, 
when  both  are  at  the  highest,  are 
invariably  found  together.  A\Tiere 
can  we  better  seek  for  the  deep  and 
eternal  maxims  of  political  Avisdom 
than  in  the  pages  of  Homer  and 
Shakspeare?  Who  were  the  au- 
thors amongst  ourselves  of  some 
of  the  best  and  wisest  state-papers 
ever  published,  and  on  most  difficult 
subjects  ?  Why,  poets !  —  Bacon, 
Spenser,  and  Sir  John  Davis.  To 
me,  then,  as  a  lover  of  poetry  and  a 
political  student,  the  brief  and  event- 
All  career  of  the  son  of  Jacques  Yan 


Artevelde,  as  described  by  Taylor, 
has  always  been  fraught  witn  thrilling 
interest.  I  have  meditated  on  the 
statesman's  observations  and  reflec- 
tions with  a  melancholy  pleasure — I 
have  dreamed  over  his  fine  reveries — 
I  have  luxuriated  in  the  0weet  and 
solemn  strains  of  his  poetry — I  have 
pursued  to  the  depths  of  tneir  moral 
the  sad  passages  of  his  narrative.  For 
human  nature  and  human  hopes,  in 
the  words  quoted  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  reference  to  the  theme  of 
his  wonderful  work,  The  Bride  of 
Lammemwor,  "It  is  an  owre  troe 
tale."  In  PhiUp  Van  Artevelde  the 
character  of  the  hero  is  admirably 
and  faithfully  depicted  thronghoat. 
WeiAqualisahinc^pto.  Circumstances 
only  change — he  is  still  the  same. 
This  is  finely  taught.  The  flawless 
diamond  in  its  substance  and  its 
essence  is  still  the  same ;  but  it  takes 
its  hues  from  the  light  that  shines 
upon  it.  Remove  it  from  its  casAcet, 
and  it  will  catch  all  the  pomp  and 
show  of  brilliancy  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  new  scene  in  which  it 
is  placed.  It  will  share  the  dimness 
of  the  sad  and  sombre  twilight.  All 
his  characters,  indeed,  are  well  drawn 
or  ably  sketched,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, in  no  small  degree,  in  restor- 
ing a  buried  age  of  the  world  to  light 
in  Jiving  lineaments.  His  women  are 
most  exquisitely  depicted,  both  in  the 
outward  show  and  in  the  inner  being. 
They  are  ladies;  even  as  were  Ca- 
l^^so  divine  amongst  goddesses,  sod 
Helena  divine  amongst  women.  Of 
Taylor's  Adriana,  as  of  his  Elan,  it 
might  be  said,  in  Shelley's  tondiing 
and  suggestive  words, — 

»-■  ■  "  A  woman  such  as  it  bis  been  nj 

doom 
To  meet  with  few ;  a  wonder  ot  this 

earth. 
Where   there   is  little   of  traneesadtnt 

worth, -^ 
hike  one  of  Shaktpearet  wofMiu" 

Beautiful  are  both  those  women  in 
their  graceful  feminicity.  You  leeog- 
nise  in  them  that  distinetiTe  mark  of 
the  lady,  as  compared  with  prood,  self- 
included  man,  however  gentle  he  may 
be  of  nurture  and  bearing,  and  of  the 
lady  as  compared  with  the  mere 
woman — **  the  manner  beycnd  eoor* 
tesy.*"  BeautiiVil,  too,  in  all  points 
of  feature,  character,  and  Ibrtones,  is 
the  contrast  between  the  Flendidi  iHfb 

sffid  the  Italiati  mirtranof  YtQAlIt^ 
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velde.  We  know  few  thinj^  more 
tonchmg  and  true  in  dramatic  litera- 
ture than  the  scene  in  which  Philip, 
in  the  wane  of  his  prosperous  career, 
declares  his  love  to  Elena,  while  he 
does  passionate  justice  to  the  surpass- 
ing merits  of  his  deceased  wife : — 

"  Elena,    I  hare  been  much  unfortun- 
ate, my  lord ; 
I  would  not  love  again. 
•    Artev€lde.  And  so  ha?e  I ; 

Nor  man  nor  woman  more  unfortunate. 
As  none  more  blessed  in  wbat  was  biken 

from  bim ! 
•  Detirest  Elena,*  of  tbe  living,  dearest, 
Let  mj  misfortunes  plead,  and   know 

their  weigbt 
By  throwing  off  the  worth  of  what  I  lost. 
She  was  a  creature  framed,  by  love  divine, 
Fdr  mortal  love  to  muse  mortal  life  away 
In  pondering  her  perfections ;   ho  un- 

mov'd 
Amidst  tbe  world's  contentions,  if  they 

touch'd 
No  vital  cord  nor  troubled  what  she  lov'd. 
Philosophy  might  look  her  in  the  face. 
And,  like  a  hermit  stooping  to  tlie  well 
That  yields  him  sweet  refreshment,  might 

therein 
See  but  his  own  serenity  reflected 
With  a  more  heavenly  tenderness  of  hue ! 
Yet,  whilst  the  world's  ambitious  cares, 
Its  small  disquietudes  and  insect  stings. 
Disturbed  her  never,  she  was  one  made 

up 
Of  feminine  affections,  and  her  life 
Was  on6  full  stream  of  love  from  fount 

to  sea. 
Such  WAS  her  inward  being,  which  to  fit 
With  answerable  grace  of  outward  favour, 
Nature  bestow'd  corporeal  beauty  bright; 
Form'd  in  such  mood  of  passionate  con. 

eeption 
As  when  the  Godhead,  from  a  dream  of 

love 
Awaking,  with  poetic  rapture  seiz'd, 
Substantiates  the  vision  and  the  form 
His  dreaming  fancy  feign 'd  creates  ulive. 
Tfaeee  are  but  words. 

Elena.  My  lord,  they're  full 

of  meaning. 
Arteveldi.     No,  they  mean  nothing-. 

that  which  they  would  speak 
Sinks  into  silence  ...'tis  what  none  can 

know 
That  knew  not  her— .the  silence  of  the 

grave. 
Whence  could  I  call  her  radiant  beauty 

back, 
It  ooold  not  come  more  savouring  of 

Heaven 
Than  it  went  hence ;  the  tomb  receiv'd 

her  ohanns 


In  their  perfection,  with  nor  trace  of 

time 
Nor  stain  of  sin  upon  them ;  only  death 
Had  tum*d  them  pale.    I  would  that  you 

had  seen  her 
Alive  or  dead ! 

Elena.  I  wish  I  had,  my  lord  ; 

I  should  have  lov'd  to  look  upon  bfr 

much; 
For  I  can  gaze  on  beauty  all  day  long. 
And  think  the  all-day-long  is  but  too 

short. 
A  rteoelde,    8he  was  so  fair  that  in  the 

angelic  choir 
She  will  not  need  put  on  another  shape 
Than   that  she  bore   on   earth.     Well, 

well, she*s  gone, 

And  I  have  tam'd  my  sorrow.     Pain  and 

grief 
Are  transitory  things  no  less  than  joy ; 
And  though  they  leave  us  not  the  men 

we  were, 
'^'ct  they  do  leave  us.     You  behold  me 

here 
A  man  bercav'd,  with  something  of  a 

blight 
Upon  the  early  blossoms  of  his  life 
And  its  first  verdure,  having  not  the  less 
A  living  root,  and  drawing  from  the  earth 
Its  vital  juices,  from  the  air  its  powers ; 
And  surely  as  man's  health  and  strength 

are  whole 
His  appetites  regemiinate,  his  heart 
He-opens,  and  his  oWects  and  desires 
Shoot  up  renewed.     What  blank  I  found 

before  me 
From  what  is  said  you  partly  may  sur- 
mise; 
How  I  have  hop'd  to  fill  it,  mny  I  tell  ? 
Klena,     I  fear,  my  lord,  that  cannot 

be. 
Artevelde,  Indeed ! 

Then  am  I  doubly  hopeless.     What  is 

gone. 
Nor  plaints,  nor  prayers,  nor  yearnings 

of  the  soul. 
Nor  memory's   tricks,  nor   fancy's  in. 

vocations, — 
Though  tears  went  with  them  frequent  as 

the  rain 
In  dusk   November,   sighs  more   sadly 

breath'd 
Than  winter's  o'er  the  vegetable  dead,.. 
Can  bring  again  :  and  should  this  living 

hope. 
That  like  a  violet  from  the  other's  grave 
Grew  sweetly,  in   the  tear-besprinkled 

soil 
Finding  most  nourishment — this  seedling 

sprung 
Where  recent  gnef  had  like  a  plough- 
share passed 
Through  the  soft  soul,  and  loosened  its 

affections— 


•  By  the  way,  how  comes  this  most  barbarous  lengthening  of  the  '*  e  "  in  £l9na  I 
aniit  to  thtiNighont  the  poem. 
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Should  this  new-blosMiii'd  hope  be  coldly 

nipp'd, 
Then  were  I  desolate  indeed !  a  man 
Whom  heaven  woold  wean  from  earth, 

and  nothing  leave 
But  cares  and  quarrels,  troubles  and  dis- 
traction. 
The  heavy  burthens  and  the  broils  of  life. 
Is  such  my  doom  1   Nay,  speak  it,  if  it  be. 
Fsltna.    I  said  I  feared  another  could 

not  fill 
The  place  of  her  you  lost,  being  so  fair 
And  perfect  as  you  g^ve  her  out. 
Artevelde,  *Tis  true. 

A  perfect  woman  is  not  as  a  coin, 
Which  being  gone,  its  very  duplicate 
Is  counted  in  its  place.     Yet  waste  so 

great 
Might  you  repair,  such  wealth  you  have 

of  charms 
Luxuriant,  albeit  of  what  were  hers 
Rather  the  contrast  than  the  counterpart. 
Colour,  to  wit  i«  complexion  ;  hers  was 

light 
And  gladdening ;  a  roseate  tincture  shone 
Transparent  in  its  place,  her  skin  else- 
where 
White  as  the  foam  from  which  in  happy 

hour 
Sprang  the  Thalassian  Venus ;  yours  is 

clear. 
But  bloodless ;  and,  though  beautiful  as 

night 
In  cloudless  ether  clad,  not  frank  as  day  : 
Such  is  the  tinct  of  your  diversity ; 
Serenely  radiant  she,  you  darkly  fair. 
Elena.     Dark  still  has  been  the  colour 

of  my  fortunes. 
And,  having  not  serenity  of  soul. 
How  should  I  wear  the  aspect  ? 

Artevelde,  Wear  it  not ; 

Wear  only  that  of  love. 

EUma,  Of  love?  alas! 

That  is  its  opposite.    You  counsel  me 
To  scatter  this  so  melancholy  mist 
By  calling  up  the  hurricane.     Time  was 
I   had  been  prone  to  counsel  such  as 

yours; 
Adventurous  I  have  been,  it  is  true. 
And  this  fool-hardy  heart  would  brave— 

nay  court, 
In  other  days,  an  enterprise  of  passion ; 
Yea,  like  a  witch,  would  whistle  for  a 

whirlwind. 
But  I  have  been  admonished:    painful 

years 
Have  tamed  and  taught  me  :  I  Iiave  suf. 

fer'd  much. 
Kind  Heaven,  but  grant  tranquillity !   I 

seek 
No  further  boon. 
Artevelde.  And  may  not  love  be 

tranquin 
Klena,    It  may  in  some  ;  but  not  as  I 

have  known  it. 
Artevelde.  Love,  like  an  insect  frequent 

in  the  woods, 
Will  take  the  colour  of  the  tree  it  feeds  on ; 


As  satnnune  or  Mmgiuiia  it  Hhm  mm], 
Such  is  the  paasion.    Brightly  upon  ■•, 
Like  the  red  fluniet  of  a  stonnj  m. 
Love  breaks  anew  beneath  the  gauering 

doodfl 
That  roll  aroond  me !    Tell  ma,  iwest 

Elena, 
May  I  not  hope,  or,  mtiier,  ean  I  hope. 
That  for  suoh  brief  and  boandad  apaoe  of 

time 
As  are  my  days  on  earth,  yoo'U  yisld 

yourself 
To  love  me  living  and  to  moom  me  dead. 
EUna,    Oh,  not,  my  lord,  to  moon 

you .«  why  ..on  God ! 
Why  will  you  my  lot    Yon  dietviii 

me  ..no. 
You  will  ponue  jonr  triam|dia  may 

a  year. 
And  victory  shall  wait  opon  toot  alepa 
As  heretofore,  and  death  be  diataot  6r. 
Take  back  th^  wordi;  I  cannot  hear 

them  f  no. 
They  hang  upon  my  heart  too  haaTily. 
Tell  me  you  're  inre  to  conqnar,  aa  ym 

are. 
Artevelde,    So,  loveliesty  let  va  hope. 

It  may  be  so. 
I'll  swear  it  shdl  be,  eo  youll  swear  io 

turn 
To  give  me  up  your  heart 

Elena,  I  cannot ^no** 

Nor  need  I  tell  yon  what  jon  know  m 

well. 
I  must  be  gone. 
Artevelde,  Nay,  awaetaat,  wby 

these  tears! 
EUna,    No,  let  me  go.J[  cannot  teU-a 

no— no— 
I  want  to  be  alone— let  me 


Dear  Artevelde,  for  God'i  love  kc  ma 


go 


i»» 


This  scene,  I  apprehendt  will  bear 
me  out  in  Taylor*8  power  of  depict- 
ing, beyond  any  hying  mUy  and 
beyond  all  but  a  very  fbw  dead jpodii 
the  charms  and  graces  of  the  fanale 
form,  and  the  mysteiiooa  emotloni  of 
the  female  heart.  In  this  scene,  too^ 
his  poetic  powers,  his  fine  relish  fbr 
the  beauties  and  glories  of  external 
nature,  and  familiar  communing  with 
the  lore  it  breathes,  his  deep  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature  and 
sympathies  therewith,  are  nobly  dis- 
played. Ilis  mastery  of  our  nervoos 
language  in  its  best  dialect  and  style 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  n^- 
self  by  combining  the  wends),  and 
his  rich  store  of  ddicate  imiMinationi, 
are  not  less  conspicuous.  Td»  povrer 
of  pathos,  too,  in  a  high  degreei  is 
Mr.  Taylor's.  But  wiUi  all  this  in 
his  dramatic  poems  there  an  meaj 
Mings,  many  faults.    Ihere  ii  oe* 
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lally  an  affeetation  of  simplicity 
L  borders  upon  coarseness.  *'  Be 
familiar,  but  by  no  means  vul- 

The  rule  is  good  for  the  poet 
minter,  as  well  as  for  the  gen- 
n  of  the  world — ^worldly.  In  his 
larity  Mr.  Taylor  sometimes  be- 
\  almost  vulgar.  He  tries,  like 
ipeaie,  to  mingle  tragedy  and 
ly  as  they  are  in  actual  life, 
le  great  psychological  dramas, 
as  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  JvUet, 
'ety  the  tragedy  is  heightened  by 
errible  contrast  with  the  comic 
i  and  passages  introduced.  How 
tplete  in  its  forlorn  horrors,  the 

at  Ophelia's  grave  would  be 
*ut  the  ribald  jestings  and  quaint 
fthe  grave-diggers.  In  the  great 
lies  of  Moli^re,  Le  Tartuffe,  Le 
vffirope,  there  is  a  tragic  under- 
nt,  which  throws  the  comedy 
ling  to  the  surface,  and  makes 
>re  precious  in  your  eyes,  more 
ed  m  your  heart  and  reason,  be- 

of  the  consciousness  you  have 
e  deptii  beneath.  But  Taylor 
10  comic  power.  Neither  wit 
amour  are  his.  His  comedy  is 
1,  is  pumped  up,  and  it  flows 
irords  m  no  current.  It  is  spilt, 
fere,  uselessly  upon  the  ground. 
towns  and  jesters,  such  powerful 
8  in  the  hands  of  mighty  artists 
Shakspeare  and  Scott,  are  with 
iuU,  mcapable,  formal  fellows, 
r  merriment  is  not  of  the  true 
.  Clowns,  as  well  as  ghosts,  are 
to  be  dealt  with  to  good  purpose 
lagidans.  Drawn  b^  any  but 
iOicil  of  supreme  genius,  Lear's 
I  would  be  a  Jack  Pudding,  and 
(odach  Glass,  a  Bugaboo  !  It  is, 
ver,  the  vice  of  the  literature  of 
resrat  day.  Every  puny  whip- 
nnst,  like  Scott,  write  upon  (in 
ssenoe)  Uie  model  of  the  Shak- 
in  drama.  The  reader  of  the 
It  caricaturist  of  low  life  is  al- 

expected  to  have  his  pocket- 
kerchief  ready.  The  intellec- 
posture  -  maker  and  tumbling 
-f'ool  aspires 

mle  like  a  wizard  the  world  of  the 

hearty 
to  eall  up  its  sonsbine  and  draw 

down  its  showers." 

*  <Hie  possessing  Mr.  Taylor's  fine 
ft  mind  and  intense  pathos,  we  of 

•  omnot  mean  to  appl^  a  disre- 
(Uwoid.   In  the  hntoric  drama, 


it  is  necessary  to  intermingle  with  the 
chequered  career  of  the  mighty  of 
the  earth  scenes  from  low  life ;  but  it 
is  not  required  that  the  author  should 
introduce  into  them  laborious  at- 
tempts at  jpleasantry  which  are  far 
from  relievmg,  in  artistic  phrase,  the 
graver  portion  of  the  work;  or  of 
darkening  and  deepening  the  tn^edy 
by  the  effect  of  contrast.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's genius  is  of  the  sad  and  phOo- 
sophic  turn;  he  has  no  real  relish 
for  that  wit,  and  humour,  and  con- 
viviality, which  make  Jack  Falstaff 
a  boon  companion  for  all  ages.  To 
return  to  tne  more  agreeaUe  office 
of  praise ;  before  I  take  up  Edwin  the 
Fair,  let  me  remark,  that  Mr.  Taylor 
might  much  distinguish  himself  in 
other  branches  of  poetry  besides  the 
dramatic.  He  has  an  exquisite  ear 
for  versification,  and  is  evidently  a 
master  of  such  forms  of  metre  as  he 
understands,  even  though  guilty,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  an  atrocious  false 
quantity  in  a  proper  name.  The 
following  description  of  Italy  may 
well  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

"  Yes,  I  remember  well 

The  land  of  many  hues, 
Whose  charms  what  praise  can  tell, 
Whose  praise  what  heart  refuse  1 
Suhlime,  but  neither  bleak  nor  bare. 
Nor  misty  are  the  mountains  there— 
Softly  sublime,  profusely  fair  ! 
Up  to  their  summits  clothed  in  green, 
And  fruitful  as  the  vales  between, 

They  lightly  rise. 

They  scale  the  skies. 
And  groves  and  gardens  still  abound ; 

For  where  no  shoot 

Could  else  take  root 
The  peaks  are  shelr'd  and  terrac'd  round ; 
Earthward  appear,  in  mingled  growth. 

The  mulberry  and  maize, — above 
The  trellised  vine  extends  to  both 

The  leafy  shade  they  love. 
Looks  out  the  white-waird  cottage  here, 
I'he  lowly  chapel  rises  near, 
Far  down  the  toot  must  roam  to  reach 
I'he  lovely  lake  and  bending  beach ; 
Whilst  chestnut  green  and  olive  grey 
Chequer  the  steep  and  winding  way." 

Mr  .Taylor,  too,  has,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  singular  power  of  composing  the 
ballad.  We  say  singular  power — for 
how  few  in  ancient  or  modem  days 
have  succeeded  in  it !  The  ballad,  at 
its  best,  is  a  compressed  dramatic 
poem. 

About  eight  years  have  elapsed 
since  Philip  Van  Artevelde  was  pub- 
lished.   A  collection  of  prose  essays, 
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entitled  The  Stataman. 
sequentlv  given  to  the  world.  I  hare 
not  seen  it.  The  reviewers.  I  remem- 
ber, did  not  speak  well  of  h.  Thatj 
T  need  scarcely  sav.  did  not  deter  me 
from  reading  it.  But,  somehow  or 
other,  it  never  fell  in  mv  wav.  ^Vnd 
1  never  bethought  me  of  seeking  it. 
I  have  now  before  me  his  dramatic 
poem  recently  publbhed — Edwin  tk/» 
Fair.  I  have  read  it  with  plea5ure 
and  satisfaction,  but  not  in  the  same 
degree  I  experienced  on  my  first  pe- 
rusal of  Van  Artecehlt.  Perhaps  T 
may  hereafter  like  it  better.  Taylor 
is  an  artistic  poet :  he  rarely  writes  a 
passage  without  the  design  of  exhi- 
biting—  or  rather  shadowing  out  — 
some  peculiar  trait  of  character,  in- 
culcating some  wise  maxim,  or  sug- 
gesting some  dramatic  effect,  lie 
requires  to  be  re-read — ^to  be  studied. 
The  lover  of  operatic  nmsic  will  un- 
derstand this.  Jlow  different  are  your 
sensations  of  delight  on  hearing  a 
composition  of  jMozart's,  Weber's,  or 
Beethoven's,  for  the  first  and  for  the 
twentieth  time.  Highly,  then,  as  I 
think  of  Edwin  the  Fair  at  present, 
peradventure  1  may  think  more 
highly  of  it  hereafter.  I  feel  it  pro- 
IKJr  to  state  this,  though  I  can  only 
give  my  immediate  impressions. 

The  story  of  Kdwin  and  Elgiva  is 
well  known,  doubtless,  to  all  our 
readers,  who  will,  therefore,  be  aware 
that  it  supplies  an  excellent  subject 
for  a  dramatic  poem.  The  principal 
personages  of  ^Iv.  Taylor's  drama, 
are:  — 

"  Men  of  the  Secular  Paittf. 
Edwin  the  Fair,  King  of  England. 
Kurl  Athulf,  Cousin  to  the  King  and  Bro» 

ther  of  Ktgira. 
l^arl  I.eolf,  Hefttoch,  or  Commamler  of  thi 

Kin!**s  forces. 
CMarenbald,   a   Secular   Priest    and  Lord 

Chancellor, 
Wulfstan   the    Wise,    Chaplain    to    Karl 

l^olf. 
Grimbalil,  The  King's  .1  ester. 
Osbern,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 

Men  if  the  Monastic  Partii. 
Odo  .^crcrus,  Archbishop  of  Cunterburu, 
DtiDStan,  Abltot  ifGlastonimrif. 
Ilarrather,  »  Militaru  Leader  and  Oorernor 

of  Chester  Castle. 
(iurmo,  «  Creature  of  Dunstan, 

»SlC.  .Ivc. 

Women. 
Klpra,    Con  fin   *.»  Edwin   the  Pair  and 
•ftencardt  Queen » 


EtUldi.  Snttt  IP  Bdmin  ths 
Gwmilda.  Qmmm^M^Amr, 
Enna.  I^h''^  ^  Wmifttem  ike  Witt. 
Heidft  and  Tborbiorga,  Forhau^TeUeru 
Time,  a.d.  956." 

Of  oonne,  Dunstan  is  the  hero; 
and  ezeeUent  is  the  theme  this  ambi- 
tious and  politic  ehnrcbBraa  rapirfitf. 
IDs  character  is,  in  some  de^pee,  stOl 
a  riddle :  in  his  life  there  is  a  Tut 
deal  of  romanee.  Had  his  early  love 
not  been  blighted,  had  he  been  al- 
lowed to  pnrmie  his  studies,  Iiteiaiy 
and  scientific,  and  to  fill  the  rank  in 
the  world  to  which  his  htrth  and 
rank  entitled  him — in  other  words, 
had  he  not  been  forced  into  a  dofater, 
where  certainly  his  heart  fbrtered, 
and  probably  his  reason  gave  wajr, 
he  tnight  have  been  a  great,  witboot 
becoming  a  wicked,  man.  MMi^  I 
sa^,  because  it  is  not  impossiue,  li 
with  J^yola,  and  other  enthnoaito 
and  fanatics,  that  no  small  portion  of 
the  power  which  enabled  hm  to  do- 
mineer over  other  men  might  lie  in 
the  self-sufficiency,  the  earaestnesi, 
the  indomitable  will  acmiired  fiom 
mental  aberration.  It  is  notorions 
that  vast  and  quite  unnsnal  physical 
force  in  the  individual  aceampaniei 
jmroxysms  of  madness.  It  is  equally 
certain,  though  not  so  well  known, 
that  a  degree  of  mental  alicDHrtkm 
upon  some  ]MUticu]ar  posnts  addi 
vigour  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  with  reference  to  most  other 
points,  lie  especially  who  has  fkOen 
into  the  belief  in  superhmnan  agency 
in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  and  afheii^ 
nemiitted,  while  yet  in  the  ilesh,  to 
hold  commnnion  with  the  imraatcrial 
world,  not  unconunonly  learns  to  Ae- 
lieve  in  himself;  and  that  is  the  secret 
of  doing  great  things  if  a  nan  hsTe 
answering  abilities.  Mr.lViylor^Tiew 
of  Dunstan's  character  is  expressed  in 
the  following  verses  which  he  pnta 
into  the  mouth  of  £arl  Leolf  the 
beretoch : — 

**  Dunstan  it  not  sana. 
And    madness  that  doth  laast   declare 

itself 
Endangers  most,  and  ever  moat  infects, 
The  unsound  many.    See  whera  stands 

thut  mnn, 
And  where  this  people :  then  oompota 

the  peril 
To  one  and  all.  AVhen  force  and  conning 

meet 
I'pon  the  confine  of  one  e]e«dy  ibind, 
When  ignorance  and  kaowhiidge  Italrs 

the  naaSy 
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When  nigfbt  ind  day  stand  ttm  equinox, 
Then  etonns  are  rife/* 

We  are  not  prepared  to  sa^  that  this 
is  not  a  correct  view  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person.  Cunning  and  mental 
alienation  generally  go  together.  Sin- 
cere enthusiasm  is  not  incompatible 
with  fraud,  which,  ^nth  scarcely  an 
exception,  is  sure  to  accomnany  fana- 
ticism. To  the  monks  or  that  day, 
their  church  and  its  power,  temporal 
i|a  well  as  spiritual,  was  every  thing ; 
and  upon  the  odious  doctrine  that  tne 
end  justifies  the  means,  there  was  no 
deception,  no  injustice,  no  crime,  liow- 
ever  atrocious,  they  were  not  ready 
to  commit,  in  order  to  secure  the  do- 
mination of  their  body  over  the  souls 
and  persons  of  men.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  Mr.  Taylor  paints  him, 
and  not  as  one  naturally  wicked  — 
not  as  a  monster  who  delighted  in 
cruelty  for  cruelty's  sake,  or  who 
would  wantonly  be  giiiltv  of  either 
crime,  or  cruelty,  or  fraud,  except  in 
iiirtherance  of  his  own  ambition,  and 
the  designs  of  his  order.  This,  we 
believe,  is  correct,  and  we  deem  him 
likewise  right  in  representing  Dun- 
stan  with  some  fine  touches  ot  human 
feeling,  and  with  high  poetic  imagi- 
nations. Upon  the  whole,  however, 
we  do  not  look  upon  the  delineation 
of  Dunstan  as  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
happiest  efforts.  It  lacks  grandeur. 
The  fox  predominates  over  the  lion. 
So  in  truth  it  probably  did ;  Y)ut  this, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  nas  handle<l  it,  detracts 
from  the  poetry  of  the  character. 
Edwin  is  drawn  more  favourably 
than  he  has  been  handed  down  by 
his  enemi^  the  monkish  chroniclers. 
He  paints  him  as  brave,  generous, 
and  loving,  but  rash  and  headstrong 
in  his  youth.  As  in  duty  we  are 
bound  to  believe  from  the  ancient 
story,  he  is  most  passionately  ena- 
moured of  Elgiva.  llcr  love,  the 
poet  has,  we  doubt  not,  iustly  de- 
scribed as  subordinate  to  her  ambi- 
tion. Her  character  is  well  displayed 
in  the  following  short  scene  >vith  ncr 
brother: — 

"  Athulf.  I  see  a  trouble  sit  on  Leolfs 
brow. 
El^va,  oh  my  sister  ?  art  thou  true  ? 
EigiiHi.  Inaeed,  I  am. 
Athulf'.  And  doth  he  know  thee  true? 
EMva,  I  trust  he  knovrs  the  truth. 
Ailm^,  The  truth.  Elgiva  I 

ThtM  are  short  answers.  Dost  thoa  love 
himstilU 


Elgha,  Sincerely  and  in  truth  and 

honesty 

Have  I  dealt  wHh  him  always,  and  do 
now. 

I  verily  believed  I  loved  him  once. 

I  think  I  love  him  still. 

Athulf.  Alas!  alas! 

But  not  him  only,  no,  nor  yet  him  most. 

Beware,  my  sister,  that  ambition's  weeds 

Choke  not  the  garden  where  thy  love 
should  grow. 

In  Man,  of  questionable  quality 

Ambition  has  been  holden ;  but  in  Wo- 
man— 

Oh  !  'tis  the  veriest  begganr  of  the  heart 

That  winter  ever  witnessed  1 
Elgiva.  Athulf,  no; 

A  wMker  to  a  stronger  love  may  yield ; 

But  not  in  me  will  love,  or  weak  or 
strong. 

Yield  to  ambition  ever. 
Athuy,  Oh,  this  head ! 

So  shapely,  and  by  nature  so  adorned  ! 

Far  rather  would  I  see  the  glossy  braid 

Of  its  own  golden  tresses  circle  it 

Than  England's  jewelled  crown. 

(.4n  Attendant,  who  oppears  at  the  Hoar, 
announces  "  The  Chancellor.") 

Good    night,   KIgiva.      Said'at  thou,  a 
stronger  love  7 

The  strength  of  love  is  constancy.    Fare* 
well! 

As  came  the  honey  from  the  lion's  car- 
case, 

So  sweetness  comes  of  strength.     Be- 
ware, I  sav : 

Kings  lore  like  other  men-.^r  other  boys : 

Not  so  they  marry.  [Esit  Kloiva. 

Gone  in  anger !     Well  ; 

Reproof  that  vexed  not  never  yet  sank 
deep, 

Nor  ever  of  a  warning  that  was  welcome 

Came  needful  caution." 

The  heretoch  loves  Elgiva.  There 
is  a  fine  scene  between  him  and  her 
brother,  Athulf,  after  the  gratification 
of  her  ambition.  Leolf  exouseB  her 
breach  of  fiauth  : — 

"  Reproach  her  not ;  she  is  a  child  in 

years, 
And,  though  in  wit  a  woman,  yet  her 

heart, 
Untempered  by  the  discipline  of  pain. 
Is  fancy-led.      One  half  the  fault  was 

mine. 
She  is  a  child ;  and,  look— upon  my  head 
Already  peepeth  out  the  willowy  grey. 
My  youth  is  wearing  from  me." 

After  a  flood  of  passicmate  grief,  Leolf 
exclaims, — 

"  If  shame  no  more  ? 
I  should  be  silent,  for  I  am  not  licensed 
To  either  dotage — that  of  youth  nor  age. 

AthuU',  Oh,  Leolf!  oh,  my  friend ! 

Leolf.  Quit  we  w  thine. 
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Bat  from  my  griefs  and  me  thii  ooanael 

take: 
Expend  the  pauion  of  thy  heart  in  yoath  ; 
Fight  thy  loye-hattles  whilst  thy  heart  ia 

strong, 
And  wounds  heal  kindlily.     An  April 

frost 
Is  sharp,  but  kills  not;  aad  Octoher'a 

storm 
Strikes  when  the  juices  and  the  vital  sap 
Are  ebbing  from  the  leaf.     No  more !  " 

This  character  of  Leolf  is  drawn 
with  all  the  author*s  happiest  powers. 
The  deep  melancholy  that  preys  upon 
him,  because  of  his  lost  love,  is  ex- 
quisitely portrayed.  But  he  reasons 
quite  properly  about  his  disappoint- 
ment. We  believe  that  Othello  is 
the  only  middle-aged  general  officer 
on  poetical  record  who  ever  succeeded 
wiui  a  lad^'e  fair  against  a  rich  and 
youthful  nval.  But  there  is  a  touch- 
mg  manliness  throughout  in  Leoirs 
sorrow,  for  she  in  truth  was  little 
worth ;  but  whom  his  own  pure  and 
high  imagination  had  decked  with  all 
the  attributes  of  grace  and  goodness. 
I  think  this  soliloquy  by  the  sea- 
shore fine.  Perhaps,  it  is,  that  in 
many  of  the  emotions  and  feelings  I 
sympathise : — 

**  Rocks  that  beheld  my  boyhood  !   Peril- 
ous shelf 
That  nursed  my  infant  courage !     Once 

again 
I  stand  before  you— .not  as  in  other  days 
In  your  grey  faces  smiling— but  like  you 
Tlie  worse  for  weather.     Here  again  I 

stand, 
Again  and  on  the  solitary  shore 
Old  Ocean  plays  as  on  an  instrument, 
Making  that  ancient  music,-.when  not 

known  t 
That  ancient  music  only  not  so  old 
As  He  who  parted  ocean  from  dry  land 
And  saw  that  it  was  good.    Upon  my  ear, 
As  in  the  season  of  susceptive  youth, 
Tho  mellow  murmur  falls— but  finds  the 

sense 
Dulled  by  distemper;  shall  I  say  .—by 

time  ? 
Knough  in  action  has  my  life  been  spent, 
Through  the  past  decade,  to  rebate  the 

edge 
Of  earlv  sensibility.     The  sun 
Hides  nigh,  and  on  the  thoroughfares  of 

li^ 
I  find  myself  a  man  in  middle  age, 
Busy  and  hard  to  please.    The  sun  shall 

soon 
Dip  westerly, — ^but  oh  !  how  little  like 
Are  life's  two  twilights  !    Would  the  last 

were  first 
And  the  first  last !  that  so  we  might  be 

soothed 


Upon  the  thoroaghfivM  of  Imiy  life 
Beneath  the  noon-day  ran,  with  hope  of 

joy 
Fresh  as  the  mom^^irith  hope  of  hnak- 

ing  ligbu. 
Illuminated  miats  and  spangled  lawns 
And   woodland   orifoos   and   unfolding 

floweriy 
As  thines  in  expectation.    Weak  of  ftith ! 
Is  not  uie  course  of  earthly  outlook,  diai 
Reversed  from  Hope,   an  argument  to 

hope 
That  she  was  lioenaed  to  the  heart  of  Bn 
For  other  than  for  earthly  contemplatioos, 
In  that  observatory  domioiled 
For  survey  of  the  atan  t    llio  night  ds. 

scends. 
They  sparkle  out." 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  oontern- 
plate  the  gallant  her^och  trium- 
phant. 

Ileida,  the  fortune-teller,  muji  at 
£dwin*s  and  ElgiYa*8  manriage^^nst: 

"  By  Wellesboome  and  Charioote  ibrd, 
At  break  of  day,  I  aaw  a  aword. 
Weasex  warriors,  rank  by  rank. 
Rose  on  Avon's  hither  bank ; 
Mercia*B  men  in  fair  amy 
Look*d  at  them  from  Manmwqr ; 
Close  and  cloaer  ranged  they  wooa. 
And  the  battle  joined  at  noon. 
By  Wellesboume  and  Chsorloote  Lea 
I  heard  a  sound  aa  of  the  sea ; 
Thirty  thousand  mahing  men. 
Twenty  thousand  met  br  tan. 
Rang  the  shield  and  bralce  the  ahaft, 
Tosty  yell'd,  Harcather  laaghed, 
Throuffh  Avon'a  watera  red 
Chaaed  by  ten  the  twenty  fled* 
By  Charlcote  ford  and  WelledKKmie 
I  aaw  the  moon'a  pale  ftoe  forionu 
River  flowed  and  roahes  nrhedt 
Wounded  warriora  groened  and  died. 
Ella  took  his  early  rest. 
The  raven  stood  on  hia  while  breart  ; 
Hoarsely  in  the  dead  man*B  ear 
Raven  whisper*d,  <  Friend,  good  ohear ! 
Ere  the  winter  pinch  the  crow 
He  that  slew  thee  shall  lie  low.' " 

Athnlf  is  drawn  in  contiast  to 
Leolf;  Ethilda,  the  pure  and  loyingi 
to  ambition*8  minion,  Elgiva.  The 
fortunes  of  these  tvro  are  thus  pre- 
dicted by  Hcida : — 

*'  She  was  fresh  and  ahe  waa  fair. 
Glossy  was  her  golden  hair ; 
IJke  a  blue  spot  in  the  sky 
Was  her  clear  and  loving  eye. 

He  was  true  and  he  waa  bold. 
Full  of  mirth  as  he  could  hold ; 
Through  the  world  he  broke  hia  way 
With  jest,  and  laugh,  and  liglilM««  lay* 
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Lore  ye  wiselj,  love  ye  well ; 
ChaUen^  then  the  gates  of  Hell. 
Lore  and  truth  can  ride  it  out. 
Come  bridal  song  or  battle  shout." 

The  queen,  in  Taylor's  poetical 
version  of  the  story,  escapes  firom 
Chester  Castle  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  governor's  son,  who 
is  smitten  with  her  charms,  even  as 
George  Douglas  was  with  those  of 
"MaTjj  Queen  of  Scots,  and  is  re- 
oeiyed  by  Leolf.  Here  is  the  parting  I 
scene  between  them,  ere  both  fall 
under  the  weapons  of  Dunstan's 
emissaries: — 

"  Elgiva.  Oh  Leolf!  much 

I  owe  you,  and,  if  aught  a  kingdom's 
wealth 

Affords,  could  pay  the  debt. . . . 
Leoy^,  A  kingdom's  wealth ! 

Elgiva !  by  the  heart  the  heart  is  paid. 

You  have  your  kingdom,  my  heart  hath 
its  love. 

We  are  provided. 

Elgiva,  Oh !  in  deeds  so  kind, 

And  can  you  be  so  bitter  in  your  words  ! 

Hare  I  no  offerings  of  the  heart,  where- 
with 

Love's  service  to  requite? 
Leolf.  The  least  of  boons 

Scattered  by  Royal  charity's  careless  hand 

O'erpays  my  service.   To  requite  the  rest. 

All  you  possess  is  but  a  bankrupt's  bond. 

This  is  the  last  time  we  shall  speak  to- 
gether ; 

Forgive  me,  therefore,  if  my  speech  be 
bold. 

I  loyed  you  once;  and  in  such  sort  I 
loved. 

That  anguish  hath  but  burnt  the  image  in. 

And  I  must  bear  it  with  me  to  my  grave. 

I  loved  you  once ;  dearest  Elgiva,  yes, 

Even  now  my  heart  doth  feed  upon  that 
love 

As  in  its  flower  and  freshness,  ere  the 
grace 

And  beauty  of  the  fashion  of  it  perished. 

It  was  too  anxious  to  be  fortunate. 

And  it  must  now  be  buried,  self-em- 
balmed. 

Within  my  breast,  or  livine  there  recluse, 

Talk  to  itself  and  traffic  with  itself; 

And  like  a  miser  that  pots  nothing  out, 

And  asks  for  no  return,  must  I  tell  o'er 

The  treasures  of  the  past. 

Elgiva.  Can  no  return 

Be  rendered?     And  is  gratitude  then 
nothing  ? 
Leotf.  To  me  'tis  nothing-.being  less 
than  love. 

But  cherish  it  as  to  your  own  soul  pre- 
cious! 

The  heavenliett  lot  that  earthly  natures 
know 

I»  to  be  tffliMnt  in  gntitade. 


Be  grateful  and  be  happy.    For  myself. 
If  sorrow  be  my  portion,  yet  shall  hope, 
That  springs  from  sorrow  and  aspires  to 

Heaven, 
Be  with  me  still.    When  this  disastrous 

war 
Is  ended,  I  shall  quit  my  counttys  shores, 
A  pilgrim  and  a  suitor  to  the  love 
Which  dies  not  nor  betrays.— What  cry 

is  that? 
I  thought  I  heard  a  voice. 

Elgiva.  Oh  Leolf,  Leolf! 

So  tender,  so  severe ! 

Ldolf,  Mistake  me  not. 

I  would  not  be  unj  ust.    I  have  not  been ; 
Now  less  than  ever  could  I  be,  for  now 
A  sacred  and  judicial  calmness  holds 
Its  mirror  to  my  soul ;  at  once  disclosed 
The  picture  of  the  past  presents  itself 
Minute  yet  vivid,  such  as  it  is  seen 
In  his  last  moments  by  a  drowning  man. 
Look  at  this  skeleton  of  a  ouee  green  leaf: 
Time  and  the  elements  conspired  its  fall ; 
The  worm  hath  eaten  out  the  tenderer 

parts. 
And  left  this  curious  anatomy 
Distinct  of  structure— made  so  by  decay. 
So^  at  this  moment,  lies  my  lite  before 

me-.- 
In  all  its  intricacies,  all  its  errors -.- 
And  can  I  be  unjust? 

Elgiva,  Oh,  more  than  just, 

Most  merciful  in  judgment  have  you  been. 
And  e'en  in  censure  kind. 

Leolf.  Our  lives  were  linked 

By  one  misfortune  and  a  double  fault. 
It  was  my  folly  to  have  fixed  my  hopes 
Upon  the  fruitage  of  a  budding  heart. 
It  was  your  fault,— the  lighter  fault  by 

far,-^ 
Being  the  bud  to  seem  to  be  the  berry. 
The  first  inconstancy  of  unripe  years 
Is  Nature 's  error  on  the  way  to  truth. 
But,  hark  !  another  cry  !    They  call  us 

hence. 
Why  come  not  they  to  us  ?    Hark !    Hist ! 

again! 
A  clash  of  swords!    Our  band  then  is 

beset. 
Alas,  Elgiva ! 

Elgiva,  Leolf,  we  are  lost. 

Say,  IS  it  so  ?    I  am  not  afi:aid.i^But,  oh ! 
Forgive  me,  Leolf,  for  I  have  wronged 

in  you 
The  noblest  of  your  kind.     Oh,  Edwin  ! 

....  ijeouf 
Tell  him  that  I  was  true  till  death  to  him. 
Though  sometime  false  to  you. 

Leolf,  Fly,  fly.  Elgiva! 

Our  horses  are  at  hand-^-we  still  may  fly." 

The  body  of  the  queen  is  borne  to 
Malpas,  where  Dunstan  is.  It  is  laid 
out  in  the  cathedral.  Dunstan  ex- 
claims:^ 

"  What  corse  is  this  ? 
A  Monk.  The  queen's,  my  lord,  await- 
ing burial. 
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DiMMlon.  Hers!  — . 

Withdraw  the  winding-fiheet,  that  once 

again 
1  may  behold  her.-.Art  thou  she  indeed  1 
The  blankness  of  mortality  in  thee 
Seems  more  than  in  another !     Where  be 

now 
The  flushings  of  the  fervent  cheek,  the 

fires 
That  lightened  from  those  eyes!     Oh, 

rueful  sight ! 
iVIethinks  that  thou  dost  look  reproach* 

fuUy. 
Not  me—not  me— upbraid  not  me,  pale 

qaeen! 
I  slew  thee  not,  nor  yet  desired  thy  death ; 
I  would  have  willed  thee  to  repent  and 

lire. 
But  lo!  the  will  of  God  hath  mastered 

mine. 
—Better  he  so  than  be  the  living  cause 
Of  death  eternal  and  a  nation's  lapse 
To  mortal  sin.     Nor  sin  nor  sorrow  now 
Hath  power  upon  thee ;  nor  canst  thou, 

fair  mask, 
Be  ever  more  their  minister.*' 

Malpas  has  been  assaulted  by  the 
king  and  Athulf.  Their  forces  are 
defeated,  and  the  king,  through  his 
own  rashness,  is  wouooed  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  dies  in  the  presence  of 
Dunstan  and  his  other  victim.  The 
avenger  is  at  hand;  but  Dunstan 
does  not  quail. 


*'Bridftyrth(fromth4taw§t\,  l!iylotd,my 
lord,  Harcatlier  flies.  The  Danes 
Are  pouring  thro'  the  gate.      Ilarcather 
falls. 
Dunstan.  Give  me  the  crucifix.  Bring 
out  the  ceUcs. 
Host  of  the  Lord  of  Hofts,  forth  oooe 
again! 
{^Exgunt,  the  trumpets  qfOU^famd  Smeym 
souTiding  in  the  distance*    The  ewrtein 

falUT 

Thus  ends  this  dranuitac  poem. 
The  subject  was  more  difficult  to 
treat  than  that  of  PhSip  Vtm  Arte- 
velde;  and  it  is  not  so  genml.  Wc 
had  rather  see  Mr.  Taylor,  on  a  fotore 
occasion,  in  the  field  of  chivaliy  and 
councils  of  state-crafb  than  amongst 
our  Saxon  ancestry. 

There  are  two  finely  drawn  dia- 
racters  subsidiary  to  the  drama  which 
I  have  not  had  space  to  touch  upon, 
though  I  now  beg  to  apjj^uid  the 
execution — Wulfstan  the  Wise  and 
his  daughter  Emma.  Tl»  latter  is  a 
ddicate  creation,  the  ft>rmer  a  qnaint 
one,  shewing  almost  painfullj  the 
vanity  of  ul  unworldly  wisdom. 
Even  wisdom,  to  make  its  spell 
potent,  must  borrow  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  materials  for  the  Gharm, 
like  the  sorcerer,  from  the  earth-r 
earthy. 
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Thbre  can  be  little  doubt  that,amoDg 
Ifae  subjects  to  which  the  earliest  at- 
tention of  parliament  will  be  called, 
the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
Ireland  must  hold  a  prominent  place. 
Not  that  we  are  sanguine  enough  to 
believe,  for  one  moment,  that  much 
GUI  be  done  by  parliament,  at  least, 
k  immediately,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
>  tU-fiited  portion  of  the  empire.  There 
I  #ie  states  of  the  body  politic — dis- 
i-  cased  states,  we  mean — which  set 
ft  aD  direct  efforts  of  the  legislature  to 
^  relieve  them  at  defiance,  exactly  as 
f  tliere  are  states  of  the  individual 
hodj7  from  all  thought  of  dealing  ar- 
tistically with  which  a  physician,  who 
knows  wherein  the  true  virtues  of 
Ins  craft  consist,  would  turn  away. 
Bw^  a  one  would  not  think  of  ap- 
pqong  Dr.  Sangrado's  sharp  practice 
pf  a  patient  whose  pulse  had  fallen 
lldow  forty;  neither  could  he  ex- 
pfct  by  strong  doses  of  calomel  and 
j^p  to  set  upon  his  legs  again  the 
yutam  of  atrophy  or  diabetes.  Where 
jQie  constitution  appears  to  \)c 
Ifeioronghly  broken  down,  the  skilful 
JflV^  trusts  more  to  nature  than  to 
faience.  He  may  regulate  his  pa- 
iieBt's  diet,  instruct  him  when  and 
]iow  to  take  air  and  exercise,  prescribe 
jales  for  his  lying  down  and  rising 
]Dp,  and  support  and  sustain  him 
IpBOerally;  but  he  is  slow  of  at- 
j^icking  with  vigour  a  malady  which 
presents  no  one  prominent  symptom 
-—none,  at  least,  the  speedy  removal 
of  which  might  give  a  moral  assur- 
■aee  of  recovery.  And  so  it  must 
b^  with  the  wise  politician  to  whom 
Ijoe  cheerless  task  is  committed  of  ^o- 
TBining  a  country  throughout  w^hich 
fhe  bands  of  social  life  are  every 
wliere  unwoven.  Stringent  laws, 
with  an  array  of  troops  to  Imck  them, 
ft  host  of  sti^iendiary  magistrates,  and 
a  numerous  and  vigilant  police,  may, 
to  a  "certain  extent,  arrest  the  pro- 
ffUB  of  overt  crime;  but  all  the 
troops,  and  policemen,  and  magis- 
tntes,  in  the  world  will  never  intro- 
dnce  ihe  love  of  order  among  a  people 
who  do  not  know,  nor  ever  appear  to 
"bvf^  been  taught,  that  without  or- 
dip  9Dd  the  love  of  order  in  a  com- 
Vfpaaty  all  other  excellencies  and  ad- 
Tffflllgefl  go  for  nothing. 


It  is  sad  to  think  that  Ireland,  for 
which  Nature  has  done  so  much, 
should,  through  the  misconduct  of 
man,  be  such  as  we  behold  her.  Con- 
taining within  herself  all  the  ele- 
ments out  of  which  the  statesman 
would  desire  to  form  a  great  nation, 
she  stands  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  scale  among  European  provinces. 
A  prodigious  population,  a  fertile 
soil,  a  vast  variety  of  produce,  a  mild 
climate,  mineral  treasures  which  defy 
exhaustion,  fisheries  at  once  abund- 
ant and  of  easy  approach,  excellent 
harbours,  and  a  position  upon  the 
globe's  surface  which  ought  to  ren- 
der her  the  great  entrepot  between 
the  new  and  old  worlds, — all  these  na- 
tural advantages  are  hers,  vet  all 
avail  her  nothing.  Instead  oi  givuig 
support  to  a  race  of  industrious  and 
contented  hihabitants,  she  is  peopled 
from  sea  to  sea  by  paupers.  Beggars 
infest  her  streets,  occupy  her  high- 
ways, and  line  her  hedges ;  pestilence 
and  famine  sweep  over  her  periodi- 
cally, and  ruin  and  decay  are  visible 
as  well  in  her  cities  as  in  ner  villages. 
As  to  her  fisheries  and  fertile  fields, 
they  are  alike  neglected.  The  former 
render  up  their  treasures,  if  at  all,  to 
strangers;  the  latter  are  overgrown 
with  weeds,  or  exhausted  for  the 
lack  of  the  commonest  skill  in  their 
culture.  Her  harbours  are  deserted  ; 
her  towTis,  streets  of  hovels ;  her  ho- 
vels, sheds  such  as  a  farmer  from  the 
1  jothians,  or  a  Kentish  yeoman,  w^ould 
regard  as  unfit  to  give  shelter  to  his 
pigs.  And,  finally,  her  social  state — 
it  is  frightful  to  contemplate  that 
even  from  a  distance,  yet  is  it  pre- 
cisely such  as  the  outward  forms  of 
tilings  might  lead  us  to  anticipate. 

Again,  the  national  character  of  the 
Irish  people  presents  as  remarkable 
a  contradiction  between  what  might 
be  and  what  is  as  is  offered  by  the 
natural  advantages  of  Ireland  her- 
self and  the  uses  to  which  her  in- 
habitants turn  them.  Hasty,  im- 
petuous, and  for  the  most  part  desti- 
tute alike  of  prudence  and  perseve- 
rance, the  Irish  are  a  warm-hearted 
and  docile  race ;  full  of  affectionate 
feeling,  full  of  intelligence  and  cou- 
rage, and  devoted,  as  few  other  men 
are,  to  the  object,  whatever  it  may 
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be,  which  happens  to  engross  them. 
Their  loyalty  is  a  principle  which 
yields  in  its  strenctn  only  to  their 
religion ;  though  Uie  former,  under 
an  evil  influence,  becomes  subjection 
to  a  demagogue,  and  the  latter  a  dark 
and  desperate  superstition.  In  some 
of  the  most  imj^rtant  points  of  mo- 
rals they  are  smgularly  pure ;  their 
gratitude  is  proverbial ;  their  love  of 
family  and  country  amounts  to  a 
passion.  Their  very  faults  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  excess  of  virtues. 
An  Irishman  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  justice,  but 
it  is  from  his  perverted  regard  to 
that  great  principle  that  most  of  his 
crimes  of  violence  proceed.  And  as 
to  other  matters,  where  over  the 
world's  surface  will  you  find  a  peo- 
ple so  open  of  heart,  so  free  of  hand, 
so  liberal  even  to  extravagance,  so 
charitable  often  to  the  injury  of 
themselves,  so  sociable  that  the  do- 
mestic duties  are  forgotten  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  humour?  In  the 
depth  of  their  compassion  they  will 
screen  the  very  malefactor  from  the 

5unishment  which  his  crunes  deserve, 
'heir  respect  for  their  superiors  be- 
comes abject  from  its  excess;  their 
eagerness  to  hold  a  good  place  in  so- 
ciety generates  ostentation,  and  em- 
barrassments, and  meanness.  Yea, 
and  more  even  than  this,  an  Irish- 
man often  violates  truth  because  his 
good  feeling  has  hurried  him  into 
the  utterance  of  promises  which  he 
lacks  the  power  to  fulfil ;  and  if  he 
think  little  of  evading  the  payment 
of  a  just  debt,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
that  he  has  lent  his  whole  worldly 
substance  to  a  friend.  Surely  he 
must  be  blind  indeed  who  fails  to  see 
in  these  peculiarities  the  elements  of 
good,  at  least,  as  rife  as  the  elements 
of  evil ;  and  if  evil  be  the  more  ordi- 
nary result,  surely  the  cause  of  it 
must  be  sought  for  rather  in  some 
gross  mismanagement  of  the  social 
machine,  alter  it  has  been  put  to- 
gether, than  in  any  radical  defect 
amon^  the  wheels  and  springs  out 
of  which  it  is  compounded. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  were  the 
task  more  easy  of  accomplishment 
than  it  is,  to  trace  back  the  evil  of 
which  we  arc  here  complaining  to  its 
primitive  source.  The  disease  is  of 
very  long  standing.  It  shewed  itself 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Strongbow, 
ttod  the  malady  has  from  that  time 


never  ceased  to  do  its  work.  There 
has  been  no  right  amalgamation  in 
Ireland  of  the  two  races  which  oc- 
cupy its  surface  together.  Here  and 
there  a  Milesian  family  may  have 
merged  in  a  Saxon,  or  the  Saxon 
stream  may  have  lost  itself  in  the 
larger  volume  of  a  MUesiaii  river ; 
but  the  people — ^the  descendants  from 
the  Celts  on  the  one  huid,  and  from 
the  Sdavonian  and  Teutonic  inva- 
ders on  the  other — stand  just  as 
widfliy  apart  from  one  ano^er  at 
this  hour  as  they  did  in  the  second 
and  third  generation,  after  Henry*s 
barons  had  won  their  broad  lands  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  con- 
stant warfare  between  the  oolonistB 
and  the  chiefs  whom  they  or  their 
Others  displaced.  Of  the  humanity 
of  the  former  in  earlytimes  no  great 
boast  can  be  made.  They  dealt  with 
the  native  Lrish  pretty  much  as  Bro- 
ther Jonathan  deals  with  the  red  In- 
dians at  the  present  day,  hunting 
them  down  andputting  them  to  deam 
without,  as  it  would  seem,  the  small- 
est compunction.  And  they  were  re- 
paid for  their  ferocity  bv  a  hatred  is 
deep-seated  as  it  was  bitter.  Bat 
time  and  the  force  of  drcumstancei 
gradually  smoothed  down  the  asperi- 
ties on  both  sides ;  which  might,  per- 
haps have  disapp<»u*ed  altogeUier  iiad 
not  religious  differences  come  in  the 
way  to  renew  them.  It  would  be 
hard  to  determine  how  fkr  thdr  jea- 
lousy of  the  English  families  waA. 
had  taken  root  among  them  did  or 
did  not  operate  in  prejudidng  the 
aboriginal  milesians  agauisttheteadi- 
ers  of  the  reformed  faith ;  but  no 
fact  can  be  better  established  than 
this, — ^that  whereas  the  tenets  of  the 
Keformation  were  eageriy  embraoed 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  fhrmer 
class,  the  latter,  almost  to  a  man,  re- 
jected them.  Accordingly,  a  new 
ground  of  quarrel  was  esfatmiahcd  be- 
tween races  which  had  already  points 
enough  of  difference  about  wmeh  to 
wrangle,  and  the  terms  Bteretic  and 
Papist  became  added  to  the  vocabu- 
lary of  hard  names  with  whkh  it 
was  the  wont  of  either  side  to  over- 
whelm the  other. 

It  is  much  the  fiuhion  to  wpftik  of 
James  L  as  a  mere  pedant,  or  aome- 
thing  worse.  James  had  Httle  of  die 
hero  about  him,  doobUess;  jet 
Jaine8*8  views  were^  i&  maiij  pointib 
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ezoeUent,  and  in  nothing  did  his  sa- 
ffuatv  more  conspicuously  display 
itaelx  than  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
Ireland.  The  colonies  which  he 
planted  in  the  northern  provinces 
carried  the  germs  of  civilisation  along 
with  them,  and  might,  and  probably 
wonid,  have  effected  great  things  for 
the  country,  had  not  the  confusions 
incident  upon  the  civil  war  broken 
in  and  disturbed  them.  Then,  how- 
ever, the  native  Irish,  rejoicing,  as 
thejr  might  be  expected  to  do,  in  the 
divisions  which  appeared  to  have 
apmng  up  among  their  oppressors, 
battened,  m  then-  own  wild  way,  to 
increase  them.  The  terrible  massa- 
cre of  the  new  British  settlers  in 
1641  drew  down  upon  the  perpetra- 
tors of  Uie  bloody  deed  all  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Commonwealth,  and, 
after  a  desperate  struggle  of  nearly 
ten  jrears  continuance,  the  country 
was  once  more  conauered.  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  tne  sort  of  justice 
meted  out  to  the  vanquished  by 
Cromwell  was  stem  enough.  Out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  slain,  or  the  for- 
feited estates  of  the  outlaw^ed,  his  own 
officers  and  their  kindred  and  ac- 
quaintances' were  provided  for ;  and 
by  the  presence  of  a  strong  body  of 
Saxon  I^rotestants  among  them  the 
restless  and  bigjoted  Irish  were  again 
kept  in  subjection  for  a  season. 

During  the  reigns  of  Charles  11. 
and  his  mi^uided  brother,  Ireland 
had  rest ;  but  it  was  the  sort  of  rest 
which  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent  \nth 
a  great  deal  of  secret  heart-burning. 
The  Protestant  settlers,  confident  in 
the  support  of  the  government,  and 
AiU  or  exalted  notions  of  their  own 
prowess,  bore  themselves  towards  the 
foists  urith  much  superciliousness. 
The  Papists,  brow-beaten  and  galled 
in  the  most  delicate  part,  bore  this 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  neigh- 
bours with  impatience.  At  last  came 
the  insane  attempt  of  James  II.  to 
govern  without  a  parliament,  and  to 
re-establish  the  Itoniish  religion  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  He 
was  of  course  abetted  in  this  by  his 
Milesian  subjects,  amon^  whom,  when 
the  English  drove  lum  forth,  he 
found  an  asylum.  But  the  battle  of 
the  Boync  settled  that  question  for 
ever,  and  James  became  a  fugitive 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The 
result  of  his  overthrow  was  to  rivet, 
.with  increased  asperity,  what  we  may 
rou  zxvn.  ho.  clvui. 


now  be  permitted  to  describe  as  a 
yoke  upon  the  necks  of  the  native 
Irish.  Hitherto  they  had  been  dealt 
with  as  a  conquered  people;  now 
they  were  treated  as  slaves  usually 
are  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
revolt,  and  each  new  movementwhich 
they  made  in  support  of  the  exiled 
family  served  but  to  bring  upon 
them  some  new  oppression. 

For  many  j^ears  subsequently  to 
the  revolution  of  1G88,  the  ascend- 
ancy of  AVhig  principles,  and  of  a 
system  of  government  purely  politi- 
cal, as  it  was  injuriously  felt,  even  in 
England,  so  in  Ireland  it  exercised 
over  the  heads  of  men  a  withering 
influence.  Previous  to  that  event, 
though  the  church  was  less  active 
than  she  ought  to  have  been,  at  least 
she  did  something.  Here  and  there, 
also,  a  layman  in  authority  might 
be  seen,  with  whom  it  was  a  matter 
of  principle  to  extend  to  his  depend- 
ants more  than  a  tyrant's  care,  and 
between  the  two  some  feeble  ad- 
vances were  made  towards  the  difiu- 
sion  of  soimd  principles,  both  in  reli- 
gion and  morals,  among  the  people. 
This  was  especially  the  case,  strange 
enough  to  say,  while  Charles  II.  sat 
upon  the  throne,  for  then  Jeremy 
Taylor  directed,  in  some  degree,  the 
church's  councils,  and  in  the.  Duke  of 
Ormond  Ireland  found  a  deputy  ho- 
nestly devoted  to  her  welfare,  lint 
the  Revolution,  which  saved  tlie  civil 
liberties  of  England,  ojierated  very 
mischievously  elsewhere. 

The  penal  laws  which  sprang  out  of 
this  movement  can  be  defended  on  no 
ground  either  ofpolicy  or  justice ;  tlicy 
struck  at  men  s  consciences  in  a  matter 
withwhich  human  laws  ought  never  to 
interfere,  and  engendered  the  worst 
passions  on  all  sides.  For  his  religion's 
sake,  not  because  he  was  a  disloyal 
subject,  the  Tapist  was  henceforth 
persecuted ;  till  in  due  time  the  very 
law  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  creature 
made  to  be  trampled  ui)on.  It  would 
have  been  altogether  unnatural  had 
the  Papist  failed  to  pay  back  the 
scorn  of  the  Protestant  with  intense 
hatred ;  which  ranklal  the  more 
angrily  because  it  was  of  necessity 
concealed,  and  found  onlv  occasional 
vent  in  acts  of  terrible  ferocity. 
Meanwhile  the  clergy,  instead  of  con- 
ciliating their  benighted  brethren, 
appeared  to  pride  themselves  in 
holding  as  little  communication  'vvith 
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them  as  possible.  They  took  no  pajni 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
language;  they  made  no  efforts  to 
introduce  amoiur  the  Irish  people  an 
acquaintance  vrim  the  Sacred  Volume, 
by  offerine  it  to  them  in  their  native 
tongue.  Almost  to  a  man  they  be-> 
came  Orangemen,  and  were  among 
the  most  forward  to  proclaim,  that  as 
Ireland  had  been  won  by  the  sword, 
by  the  sword  alone  could  English 
supremacy  be  maintained.  There  is 
little  satisfaction  in  looking  back  upon 
tlie  period  that  intervened  between 
the  expulsion  of  James  II.  from  the 
throne  and  the  death  of  the  last  of 
his  male  descendants.  It  was  to 
Ireland  a  season  of  grievous  wrong — 
of  moral  as  well  as  political  wrong 
in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the 
term,  for  the  institutions  under  which 
they  lived  diWdcd  the  ^teople  into 
two  casts,  one  of  which  seemed  bom 
only  to  oppress,  the  other  only  to 
suffer. 

It  was  during  this  interval,  with 
lu:re  and  there  an  advance  into  more 
recent  times,  that  the  established 
Church  of  Ireland  tlirew  away  lier 
l)cst  chance  of  becoming  the  church 
of  tlic  million.  A  careless  clerg}', 
living  among  a  reckless  landed  aris- 
tocracy, made  themselves  conspicuous 
for  every  thing  except  the  dischai^ 
of  their  proper  duties.  They  rode 
good  horses,  they  were  foremost  in 
the  hunting-field,  they  commanded 
here  and  there  companies  of  yeomen, 
they  were  active  magistrates,  bold 
i)ur8uer8  of  Terry  Alts,  and  hard 
livers  both  at  home  and  abroad, — ^in 
a  word,  capital  fellows,  but  certainly 
not  patterns  of  their  order.  Wc  do 
not  mean  to  deny  to  them  the  credit 
that  is  their  due.  Like  their  couiitrj^- 
meii  in  general,  they  were  generous 
and  charitable ;  but  their  generosity 
led  them  in  many  instances  into  em- 
barrassments, and  their  charity  sel- 
dom went  farther  than  attention  to 
the  IkkUIv  wants  of  their  jwor  iieigh- 
lK>urs.  Such  men  could  luake  no 
converts  from  Uomanisni — such  men 
suffered  many  members  of  their  own 
flocks  to  be  enticed  into  popery,  and 
then,  as  their  churches  became  from 
day  to  day  more  dcsohite,  they  readily 
concurred  in  the  mischievous  device 
of  u  nions.  Meanwhile  the  landlords, 
caring  for  nothing  except  their  own 
rude  sports,  were  merciless  in  their 
exactions  of  rent  from  a  needy  ten- 


sntry .  x  nenMei w  jnoMiniiii)  tatpf 
seemed,  to  pretoliaving  FkpktsimoB 
their  landa,  became  iSej  could  ied 
with  them  in  aiBOfe  BmnmaiyiDBBiier 
than  with  men  of  their  own  pemawm; 
and  never  sorely  kave  the  fiaelingi  of 
any  ciaai  of  penmiB  becoi  lo  lyrte- 
matically  ontnged  as  were  those  of 
the  wretdied  bdnge  of  wfaoaa  «e  an 
speaking.  It  may  oomid  hvrah  in  the 
ears  of  gentlemen  iHio  ue  eccnatBied 
to  boast  that  their  nneeiton  avad  Ire- 
land  from  **  Popeiy,  rinveijr,  biMi 
money  and  woodefi  ahom^  to  be  toU, 
Uiat  to  the  graes  select  by  these 
same  anceitori  4if  ^ecj  obviow  Anto 
¥rc  owe  in  a  g;ieit  dqgpioe  the 
state  of  this  same  Xreltfid.  'letthe 
statement  is  true,  neveitheleM;  endve 
defy  the  standbeat  Omngpenna  Aat 
lives  to  reAite  it. 

Such  a  state  of  ioeielf^  wae  mon- 
strous. It  could  not  eo-eint  with  a 
moderate  advanee  in  the  axC  ef  §o* 
vemment ;  it  became  the  obnom 
policy,  not  lem  than  it  waa  Ae  dntr, 
of  those  in  power  to  psii  an  end  to 
it ;  but  the  Irish  conatitntioBy  as  Ae 
act  of  settlement  had  ^"^HWiftii  it» 
]MX}sented  insuperable  obatadee  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end.  The 
Papists  had  no  political  nfld>ta  what- 
ever. They  not  only  wen  uqualified 
for  sitting  as  memben  in  tfie  Imh 
])arliament,  but  they  were  caGdadei 
from  all  offices  of  tnut  and  anthority 
throughout  the  kingdom,  llieycodd 
not  become  oonnaeDorB  or  even  fie^ 
men  in  the  smallftat  boroagk  witUn 
the  four  seas ;  they  had  aa  iridn  in 
the  choice  of  sndi  as  might  aanive  to 
these  dignities.  Moreorer, :' 
shut  out  from  holding 
in  the  army  or  navy,  or 
parish-consti^les  or  watchaaen. 
were  hewers  of  ¥rood  and  diaamm  at 
water,  for  even  the  poor  prirflme  ef 
voting  at  electicmi  wai  denied  wem. 
Nor  was  there  any  Hiapnaityya  in  fj^ 
Protestant  or  Oranae  party  to  i 
to  a  relaxation  in  theee  reetric 
for  this  obvious  and  natural 
that  men  are  seldom  wiliinff  to  aart 
with  power,  or  even  to  dinunuh  it  bf 
sharing  it  with  odiers.  Verct  * 
the  attempt  was  silently  and 
ccptibly  made,  and  the 
suits  attended  it.  And  heie,  by  dw 
by,  let  us  do  justice  to  the  nanal 
character  of  those  Popldi  pneili.to 
whom  the  present  holdmB  of] 
sees  and  rectories  are  the 
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•  During  the  latter  years  of  the  last 
eentury  they  were  gentlemen  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  term.  Educated 
abroad,  chiefly  in  France,  where  they 
obtained  access  to  the  best  society, 
and  were  kindly  looked  upon  by  the 
Grallican  dcrgy  (by  far  the  most 
£ivourable  specimen  of  the  Roman 
priesthood),  they  found  on  their  re- 
turn home  a  ready  welcome  to  the 
tables  of  the  more  cultivated  among 
the  proprietors.  For  they  carefully 
and  wisely  abstained  from  all  inter- 
ference in  politics.  They  were  lo- 
cated permanently  in  their  respective 
parishes,  and  possessed  by  this  means 
a  proper  independence.  Their  in- 
comes seem  to  have  been  not  only 
much  smaller  than  at  present,  but  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  less  dis- 
tressed population,  for  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  were  higher, 
and  the  land,  as  a  whole,  less  sub- 
divided than  it  is  now.  With  the 
established  clergy,  also,  they  lived 
.on  the  very  best  terms;  because, 
though  neither  party  was,  perhaps, 
very  zealous,  both  were  gentlemen 
and  Christians.  Accordingly,  it  was 
not  till  the  seeds  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit  were  sown  by  miscreants  who 
made  religion  the  stalking-horse  to 
their  own  bad  ends  that  the  peace  of 
Ireland  was  again  seriously  disturbed. 
The  rebellion  of  1 798  had  no  legiti- 
mate connexion  whatever  with  the 
wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  under 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  suffered ; 
and  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  a 
religious  movement  is  demonstrated 
bv  the  fact,  that  none  except  a  few 
oi  the  lowest  and  most  pronigate  of 
the  priests  took  part  in  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the 
oppressions  to  which  the  Irish  Papists 
were  subjected  they  owed  to  Wh^ 
rulerjf.  The  penal  laws  were  of  Whig 
manufacture:  the  Society  of  Orange- 
men was  a  Whig  association.  It  was 
Whiggery  which  branded  devotion 
to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  as  a 
ctimc,  and  punished  it  ^nth  confis- 
cation, and  exile,  and  death.  N^o 
sooner  was  the  spirit  of  Toryism  re- 
stored to  the  king*s  councils  than 
measures  were  adopted  to  soften  down 
these  monstrous  evils.  Had  there 
only  been  prudence  enough  to  avoid 
founding  at  the  same  time  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  Popish  priests  in 
a  coontiy  which  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  government  to  convert,  by  legi- 


timate means,  to  Protestantism,  all 
would  have  been  well ;  but  the  dread 
of  getting  the  priesthood  inoculated 
with  revolutionary  princifdes  abroad 
caused  the  counsellors  of  Greorge  UI. 
to  overlook  a  much  more  imminent, 
as  well  as  a  graver,  hazard.  May- 
nooth  was  accordingly  built,  and  the 
class  '•  rooms  of  Maynooth  were 
crowded  at  once  by  a  set  of  low-bred 
and  vulgar  -  minded  youths,  with 
whom  the  relatives  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  Ireland  was  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive from  Douay,  as  her  priests, 
could  hold  no  communion.  The  re- 
sults were,  that  as  the  old  incum- 
bents died  out  they  were  succeeded 
by  men  whose  manners,  as  well  as 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  education, 
threw  them  out  of  the  pale  of  good 
society.  These,  of  course,  bore  to- 
wards the  parties  who  shunned  them 
no  good  will ;  and  the  times  were 
fast  approaching  when  this,  which  at 
first  amounted  only  to  alienation,  was 
destined  to  become  rancour. 

The  Reform-bill  was  a  bold  ex- 
periment on  the  tempers  even  of 
Englishmen  ;  on  that  of  the  Irish  it 
operated  like  a  lighted  candle  in  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder.  It  came,  too, 
at  a  moment  when,  for  the  country 
thus  roused  into  renewed  agitation, 
rest  was  peculiarly  needed.  There 
had  been  a  long  and  desjKjrate  strug- 
gle to  get  rid  of  the  last  remnant  of 
the  penal  laws,  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  prevailed;  and  wo 
have  good  resuaon  to  believe  that  they 
were  disposed  to  sit  do^vn  contented 
with  their  victory.  For  they  could 
not  deny  that,  in  the  bearing  both  of 
the  landlords  and  the  established 
clergy,  a  change,  greatly  for  the 
better,  had  occurred.  Ever  since  the 
Union,  indeed,  that  change  had  been 
in  progress,  and  in  1829  it  had  at- 
tained its  climax.  Irish  landlords 
were  then  almost  universally  kind, 
forbearing,  and  considerate.  They 
devoted  their  best  energies,  whether 
resident  or  not,  to  the  unprovement 
of  the  coimtry,  and  recovered,  or 
were  recovering,  by  these  means,  the 
affections  of  their  own  people  to 
themselves.  Orange  societies  were 
every  where  dissolved ;  Orange  pro- 
cessions laid  aside.  A  man's  religion 
was  no  longer  thrown  in  his  teeth  as 
a  term  of  reproach ;  nay,  so  truly 
liberal  were  the  Irish  gentlemen  be- 
come, that  they  seldom  failed  when 
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applied  to,  in  case  a  Popish  chapel 
were  about  to  be  built,  not  only  to 
grant  a  site  for  the  pile,  but  to  sub- 
scribe a  sum  of  money  in  aid  of  its 
erection.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that,  in  going  thus  far,  tncv  acted 
right ;  but,  at  least,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  they  acted  generousljj-. 
And  'vvith  respect  to  the  clergy  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  them  in  terms 
sulficiontly  high.  They  were  the 
most  devoted  of  God's  servants.  In- 
judicious some  of  them  might  be  hi 
their  mode  of  seeking  to  enlighten  their 
benighted  countrymen,  for  circum- 
stanced as  Ireland  then  was,  and  still 
is  we  are  sure  that  it  is  not  through 
Exeter  Hall  meetings,  or  platform 
speeches,  that  she  will  ever  become 
rrotestantlsed.  But  their  patience 
under  suffering,  their  meekness  under 
oppression,  the  Christian  temper 
which  they  every  where  displayed, — 
yea,  their  very  wrongs,  all  were  win- 
ning for  them  high  places  in  the 
regards  of  the  populace.  Jt  was  a 
cruel  thing,  at  sucli  a  crisis  at  this, 
to  throw  a  bone  of  contention  like 
the  Reform-bill  among  a  mercurial 
people.  Nothing  could  be  expected 
to  arise  out  of  it  except  the  mischief 
which  is  now  before  us. 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  the 
fears  which  we  acknowledge  to  have 
entertained  as  to  the  working  of  the 
great  measure  in  England,  and  even 
in  Scotland,  were  exaggerated.  In 
England  and  Scotland  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  strong  attachment  to  esta- 
blished institutions,  and  ui  England, 
at  least,  it  is  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  to  inculcate  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  Ihc  noble  pro- 
poser of  the  Irish  llcform-bill  seems 
to  have  been  conscious  that  as  much 
could  liardly  be  said  for  the  sister 
island,  and  took  care,  like  a  wise 
man  as  he  is,  to  meet,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  the  pecu- 
lisiritica  of  his  own  case,  lie  bore 
in  mind  the  precautionary  arrange- 
nients  with  which  the  duke  had 
fenced  in  his  Kelicf-bill,  and  with 
thcni  he  hedged  round  his  own  ex- 
[)erinient.  Mo  boroughs  were  dis- 
franchised in  Ireland ;  no  counties 
.■<horn  ol*  their  nieml)ers.  Five  new 
representatives  were  given  to  the 
country ;  bnt  the  qualification  was 
nettled  at  such  a  rate  as  to  guard 
',i'j[iiin<  the  conq)Iete  ascendancy  of 
n  li  ni  lx;rs  over  property.    Lord  Stan- 


ley believed,  and  he  was  joffified  ia 
believing,  that  this  woula  aecnre  to 
the  gently  of  Ireland  their  legitimate 
influence.  He  was  too  honest  to 
suspect  that  his  coUeagaea  calcolated 
all  the  while  on  a  different  issue. 

Time   passed,  and,  the  fever  of 
agitation  naving  in  this  conntiy  sab- 
sided,  character  and  property  D^gan 
once  more  to  have  their  due  weight 
with  a  well-intentioned  constituencj'. 
The  Whigs,  too,  were  generally  esti- 
mated at  their  true  value,  and,  being 
deserted  by  the  only  men  of  talent 
and  honesty  that -had  ever  joined 
their  party,  they  fell  fiist  into  dis- 
favour. Each  successive  general  elec- 
tion brought  to  them  a  majority  that 
was  less  and  less  imposing ;  while  al- 
most every  borough  or  oonnty  that 
chanced  to  become  vacant  during  the 
session  returned  a  Conservative  mem- 
ber.    We  do  not  believe  that  in 
passing  their  bill,  they  ever  calcnlated 
upon  uiis ;  we  are  satisfied  that,  had 
a  different  result  occurred,  the  fii- 
mous  Lichfield  House  compact  never 
would  have  been  heard  ofl    As  it 
Avas,  the  rump  of  the  Whias  were 
thrown  into  tne  arms  of  0*Connell 
and  the  tail,  by  whose  finrheanuice 
and  unflinching  support  they  con- 
trived to  keep  themselves  in  office. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  their  successes, 
if  successes  they  deserve  to  he  called, 
certain  awkward  truths  came  to  light 
which  considerably  annoyed  them. 
It  appe^:tHl  that  the  teims  of  the 
Kcform-bill  were   not   adhered  to 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland.      Men 
voted  at  elections  who  had  no  tig^t 
to  vote,  having  prcviou^  awom  to 
the  possession   of  qualifications   of 
whicn  they  were  not  posseased;  and 
^o  gross,  and  so  flagrant,  and  pexpetoal 
were  these  ofiences,  that  it  vras  xbund 
absolutely  necessary  to  check  them. 
Even  O^Connell  hunself  was  forced 
to  declare  that  he  would  support  any 
measure  which  might  have  for  its 
object  the  suppression  of  peijuiy. 
Hut  no  sooner  was  the  abuse  iqp- 
proached  in  real  earnest  than  it  was 
found  to  operate  powerfully  in  fiivour 
of  the  tau ;  and  the  tail,  and  their 
allies,  the  members  of  the  Melbounie 
cabinet,  took  it  under  their  especial 
patronage.  Let  us  remind  our  readen, 
belbrc  we  proceed,  of  one  or  two 
matters  of  fact  which  are  not  unlike)^ 
to  have  escaped  their  reoollectiaii. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  a  xecur^ 
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renoe  to  history  will  shew  that  the 
Whigs  have  never  yet  so  much  as 
endeavoured  to  govern  Ireland  upon 
a  principle  of  impartial  justice. 
There  seems  to  be  in  Whiggery  a 
positive  antagonism  to  abstract  right. 
Your  Whig  can  never  become  a 
statesman  without  becoming  at  the 
same  time  a  party-man.  When  it 
suited  his  purposes  to  break  down 
the  prestige  of  royalty  by  expelling 
a  reigning  sovereign  from  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  the  Whig  allied 
himself  with  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, and,  by  enacting  all  manner  of 
savage  laws,  ground  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  beneath  their  feet.  No 
sooner  were  the  Whigs  in  opposition 
to  the  king^s  government  tnan  they 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  these 
same  Boman  Catholics ;  not  because 
they  cared  a  straw  whether  the  Ko- 
man  Catholics  sank  or  swam,  but  be- 
cause it  was  through  them  and  their 
supposed  wrongs  that  they  could  best 
assail  the  monarchy.  The  Orange- 
men of  Ireland  were  not  slow  to 
observe  this,  and  they  became  violent 
Tories  according  to  their  owd  ex- 
planation of  that  term;  that  is  to 
say,  they  aided  the  king  in  his  re- 
sistence  to  Popish  claims,  and  helped 
to  keep  the  Whigs  out  of  office.  On 
this  account  they  were  marked  out 
for  vengeance  whenever  the  fitting 
opportunity  should  offer,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform-bill  afforded  that 
opportunity.  Justice  for  Ireland  now 
signified,  in  the  ears  of  the  Whigs, 
not  Protestant  but  Popish  ascendancy. 
Hence  the  Church  was  denuded  of 
ten  of  her  bishops.  The  property 
of  the  parochial  clergy  was  ruthlessly 
asssdlea:  it  was  gravely  proposed  to 
suppress  whole  parishes,  and  to  apply 
the  monies  arising  out  of  them  to 
secular  purposes.  We  need  not  add 
that  all  these  measures  received  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  tail .  They 
had  long  languished  for  what  they 
called  the  hour  of  retribution  ;  they 
conceived  that  it  was  not  distant,  and 
they  stirred  up  their  deluded  followers 
to  hurry  it  on. 

The  Reform-bill  in  its  integrity 
was  a  sufficiently  dangerous  experi- 
ment ;  the  permitting  abuses  to  en- 
graft themselves  upon  it  amounted 
to  an  act  of  treason.  The  Whigs 
knew  this,  yet  they  did  not  dare  to 
strike  boldly  at  the  root  of  the  evil 
•tod cat  it  down*  They^wer^  ahomed. 


indeed,  into  taking  notice  of  it  by 
the  complaints  that  issued  from  both 
sides  of  tne  House ;  and  they  did  notice 
it,  but  it  was  in  a  way  worthy  of 
themselves.  Three  dinerent  tunes 
were  bills  introduced  by  servants  of 
the  crown ;  namely,  in  1835,  by 
Messrs.  0*Loghlan  and  Perrin;  in 
1836,  by  Lord  Morpeth ;  and  again, 
in  1838,  by  Mr.  Woulf,  the  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland.  Yet  none  of 
these  went  to  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
the  admitted  disease,  nor  was  one  of 
them  pressed  to  an  issue.  In  fact,  it 
did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the  Whig 
cabinet  to  have  the  letter  of  their 
own  law  adhered  to.  Their  sup- 
porters had  won  their  seats  in  very 
many  cases  by  a  majority  composed 
of  fictitious  votes.  Were  they  to 
put  a  stop  to  so  convenient  a  manu- 
factory, what  would  become  of 
them  at  some  future  general  election? 
Now  there  was  in  such  shuffling  that 
which  even  an  honest  Radical  could 
not  think  of  except  with  disgust. 
When,  therefore.  Lord  Stanley,  in 
1840,  brought  forward  his  remedial 
measure  and  explained  it,  he  obtained 
the  support  of  more  than  one  mem- 
ber with  whom  truth  went  farther 
than  either  party  prejudices  or  old 
associations.  What  was  it  that  he 
proposed  to  do,  and  how  was  he  met 
and  ultimately  thwarted  by  his  co- 
adjutors in  the  framing  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Act  ?  It  is  our  duty  to  ex- 
plain these  thines. 

In  many  strudn^  and  important 
particulars  the  Irish  Reform -bill 
difiered  from  the  English.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Enfflisn  Reform-bill 
totally  disfranchised  many  boroughs 
which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sending  members  to  par- 
liament; the  Irish  bill  kept  all  the 
boroughs  which  it  found,  however 
complete  might  be  the  revolution 
which  it  effected  in  their  constitution. 
In  the  next  place,  the  Irish  bill, 
though  it  added  to  the  number  of 
members  returned  by  the  counties, 
took  away  —  not  one.  In  the  third 
place  the  English  bill  materially 
broke  in  upon  the  rights  of  the  old- 
fashioned  forty-shilling  freeholders ; 
the  Irish  acted  in  a  more  liberal 
spirit,  because  all  its  leaning  was 
towards  enlarging  the  constituencies. 
For  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
jBhilling  freeholders  in  Ireland  was 
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the  result  of  a  comx>act  regularlj 
entered  into  between  the  Cathohc 
Association  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's government.  The  former 
sacrificed  the  class  of  voters  which 
were  comprised  under  the  general 
head  of  forty-shilling  freeholders  on 
condition  that  what  they  were  pleased 
to  term  Catholic  Emancipation  should 
be  granted ;  the  latter  accepted  this 
concession,  and  in  doing  so  idly 
flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
managed,  after  all,  to  throw  the  real 
influences  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  would  not  abuse 
them. 

Besides  these  more  vital,  because 
personal  matters  connected  with  the 
laws,  other  and  scarcely  less  striking 
contrarieties  are  perceptible  between 
them.  In  England  the  whole  scheme 
of  registration  and  revision  required 
to  be  invented  ab  oro.  In  Ireland 
the  framers  of  the  Reform-bill  found 
a  machinery  prepared  to  their  hands, 
of  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  they 
determined  to  avail  themselves.  The 
consequence  was,  that  while  in  Eng- 
land the  process  was  invented  which 
brought  into  plav  overseers'  lists  for 
every  jmrish,  wnich  autliorised  ob- 
jections to  ])e  made  to  each  claimant 
of  the  suffrage  as  well  by  overseers 
as  by  individuals,  which  sent  revising 
l)arristcrs  through  every  county, 
setting  up  their  courts  at  the  places 
which  best  suited  them ;  and,  above 
all,  which  required  an  animal  revision 
of  the  list  ol  voters,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  none  should  vote  except 
those  whose  right  was  unqucstiona])le, 
— in  Ireland  such  arrangements  were 
made  as,  however  well  they  mi^ht 
have  consorted  with  the  system  which 
preceded  the  present,  could  operate 
under  existing  circumstances  only  as 
a  premium  to  fraud.  For  example, 
the  registration  courts  in  Ireland,  in- 
stead of  being  held  once  a-ycar,  and 
jittciuled  to  by  lawj^rs  employed  ex- 
clusively for  that  purpose,  take  place 
at  each  quarter  sessions,  to  the  extreme 
liimlcrance  of  the  business  rightly  at- 
taching to  tlifso  meetings,  luid  very 
much  to  the  inconvonicnce  of  the 
assistant  barristers,  who  are  re(iuircd 
to  attend  to  them.  Then  again  there 
are  no  parochial  lists  to  the  details 
of  which  ol)jections  may  be  appended ; 
but  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  each 
district  is  alone  required  to  make 
them  out ;  aud  each  claimant  may  go 


to  whatever  ftation  ahtll  beat  auii  his 
purposes, — whether  it  be  near  his 
own  dwelling  or  fifty  sulea  removed 
from  it.  Moreover,  in  making  np 
the  general  list  of  daimimts,  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  pays  no  regutl  to 
locality,  but,  arranging  the  names  in 
alphabetical  order,  Imvea  ol^jecton 
to  find  out,  if  thev  can,  ^whether  the 
•party  of  whose  aWnce  of  all  title 
they  are  convinoed  be,  or  be  not,  on 
the  constituency-roll  of  the  ooonty. 
Moreover,  the  claims  in  Irelaod  are 
sent  in  not  six  weeks  previonslyto 
the  holding  of  the  barnsters*  conrt, 
but  twenty  days  only  ere  ihe  conit 
is  opened,  and  for  the  utging  of  ob- 
jections not  more  than  ten  mjn  are 
afforded ;  a  maryeilonaly  abort  space 
of  time,  when  the  constnictian  or  tiie 
whole  machine  is  taken  into  acoooni 
But  these  are  the  very  least  6bjeo- 
tionablc  points  in  the  detidla  of  the 
Irish  Reform  act.  In  ICtigliM^i  if 
the  claims  of  a  party  be  not  opposed, 
he  is  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  Ireland  each  claimant  must  w- 


pear  ))efore  the  registering  barru- 

lis  oualifica 
well  as  his  identity.    The  daimant^s 


ter,  and  swear  to  his  qoalincation  as 


oath,  moreover,  is  in  Ireland  con- 
sidered conclusive,  unless  it  can  be 
she^vn  that  he  is  not  the  person  he 
represents  himself  to  be,  or  that  the 
property  for  which  he  claims  it  h^ 
by  another;  yea,  and  a  certificate 
once  granted  by  the  registering  bar- 
rister becomes  to  aU  intents  and  por- 
})oses  a  title-deed  for  ever.  For  it  is 
scarcelv  necessair  for  us  to  obaerve, 
that  whereas  in  England  erery  ma&*B 
right  to  vote  is  Uabie  to  be  called  in 
question  from  year  to  year,  in  Irclaad, 
if  you  succeed  in  procuring  your  eer- 
tincate  once,  vour  claim  holds  good 
throughout  the  eight  years  that  fid- 
low.  Yea,  and  more  than  this.  Hie 
])roduction  of  any  old  certificate 
carries  so  much  w^eight  with  it,  that 
the  court  regards  it  as  tkprtmA  facie 
evidence  that  the  producer's  claim 
must  be  good,  and  will  not  be  deter- 
red from  granting  a  renewal,  except 
by  such  a  weight  and  distinctness  of 
evidence  as  in  the  registering  courts, 
at  least  of  Ireland,  is  not  every  day. 
afforded.  Nay,  nor  is  this  all.  The 
claimant  is  not  restricted  as  to  the 
court  before  which  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  produce  his  claims.  Sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  rogue,  which  is 
uo   very  uncharitable    suppopitio^t 
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he  is  free  to  establish  his  right 
of  Totii^  wherever  there  is  the  least 
reason  to  i^preheud  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  disputed ;  that  is  to  baj,  at  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  which  ma^ 
be  the  rarthest  removed  from  his 
cuBtomary  place  of  residence ;  and  as 
it  is  br  hard  swearings  and  nothing 
else,  that  the  judge  appears  to  l^ 
iniltieneed,  he  that  swears  most  stoutly 
(and  the  claimant  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  iii  thispredicament)  is  sure  to 
prevaiL  The  consequence  of  all  this 
18,  that  the  franchise  becomes  in  Lre- 
iSind  a  sort  of  transferable  securitv; 
iiwnmncb  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
voter  dying,  or  being  put  out  of  his 
occupanon,  or  selling  his  freehold,  or 
what  not,  either  his  representative  or 
himself  ia  snre  notwithstanding  to 
midttce  and  act  upon  the  certificate. 
There  needs  nothmg  more  than  on 
oath  as  to  identity,  and  the  returning 
officer  must  give  way;  and  it  was 
distinctly  admitted,  even  by  Mr. 
0*Connell  himself,  that  oaths  never 
stood  in  the  way  of  patriots  who 
desired  to  bring  in  a  liberal  can* 
didate. 

We  have  said  that  the  evil  attained 
snch  a  pitch  that  the  ^Miigs  them- 
selves were  compelled  to  notice  it. 
Thrice  they  brought  in  bills  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  vindicating  their 
own  Reform  act,  and  thrice  they  per- 
mitted their  own  virtuous  essay  to 
end  in  smoke.  Neither  was  it  ])ecause 
of  the  inducement  held  out  to  perjury 
alone  that  the  more  reflecting  mem- 
lieni  of  the  legislature  were  anxious 
to  remove  this  stumbling-block  out 
of  the  way  of  the  electors.  It  was 
distinctly  proved,  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  who  underwent  an  ex- 
amination before  a  committee  of  the 
honse,  that  in  forcing  men  to  register, 
whether  on  real  or  fictitious  titles, 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  most 
assiduous.  In  fact,  the  tables  arc 
now  completely  turned  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Papists  in  Ireland. 
The  latter,  ever  since  the  passing  of 
the  Reform-bill,  have  felt  themselves 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  with  a 
ruthless  and  an  indefatigable  zeal  they 
have  pushed  their  influence  to  the 
utmost.  And  they  make  no  secret 
of  their  design  to  carrv  on  the  same 
species  of  waurfkre,  till  they  shall  have 
wholly  overthrown  the  Protestant 
party.  This  is  a  grave  charge  to 
tning  against  a  large  body  of  our 


countrymen,  and  ought  to  be  rejected 
unless  we  can  support  it  by  cremtable 
testimony.  We  must,  therefore,  quote 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  **  Sielect 
Committee"  appointed,  in  1838,  to 
inquire  bow  far  the  intentions  of 
the  Reform-biU  have  been  carried 
out  by  creating  and  registering 
fictitious  and  improper  votes  in  Ire- 
land, as  these  are  set  forth  in  their 
third  Report,  and  in  the  words 
of  the  witnesses  whom  they  exa- 
mined. The  following  is  a  transcript 
from  some  of  the  questions  put  to 
T.  Courtenay,  Esq.,  and  fh»n  the 
answers  which  he  gave  to  them  :»- 

**  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Have  you  reason  to 
know  that  the  names  of  many  persons 
were  serred,  upon  that  occasion,  for  re- 
gistration who  did  not  tbemaelvea  wish 
to  come  forward  1 — Yes. 

Mr.  O'Connell.]  Do  you  speak  of  tlie 
individual's  own  wishes  ?— I  speak  from 
actual  knowledge ;  for,  upon  some  occa- 
sions, seeing  the  names  of  tenants  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted  upon  the  list,  I 
asked  them  how  it  came  that  they  were 
there,  and  said,  at  the  same  time, '  You 
could  not  think  of  registering  a  freehold ; 
what  business  had  you  to  put  your  name 
forward  V  and  the  answer  was,  *  Sir,  I 
do  not  know  any  thing  about  it ;  I  never 
authorised  it ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
up,  if  I  can  help  it.' 

And  those  were  persons  that  were  not 
really  ciualified? — I  conceive  they  were 
not  really  qualified. 

Did  you  ever  find  any  man  really  qua- 
lified who  himself  did  not  wish  to  he 
upon  the  register  1—^1  hare. 

A  man  who  was  was  free  from  all  dread 
of  a  contrary  influence  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
but  tha£  many  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Longford,  who  are  upon  the 
register,  and  well  qualified,  would  rather 
not  be  in  it. 

There  may  be  many  reasons  for  that, 
may  there  not  ?— There  may. 

But  did  you  ever  know  a  man  who 
was  quite  independent  of  the  others  un- 
willing to  have  the  right  of  voting? — No, 
I  did  not. 

IMr.  K.  Tennent.]  Do  you  consider 
that  amongst  the  class  of  10/.  freeholders 
in  the  county  of  Longford  there  are  many 
men  who  are  perfectly  independent  of  ex- 
terior influence?— I  conceive  that  there 
ore  many  independent  men  in  the  county 
of  Longford. 

Amongst  the  10/.  freeholders  7-. Yes. 

Mr.  Litton.]  In  the  cases  of  those 
persons  whose  names  were  served  by 
others,  and  who  were  unwilling  to  come 
forward  to  register,  what  do  you  consider 
to  have  been  the  preponderating  in- 
flueoce  which  induced  them  to  come  for- 
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word  wLere  other  persons  pat  their  names 
forward  without  their  permission  1 — I 
conceire  that  the  names  were  served  by 
the  directions,  in  most  instances,  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  clergy. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances  where  men  were 
put  forward  without  their  own  permission, 
and  either  expressed  or  felt  that  they 
would  rather  not  come  forward,  that  they 
were  put  forward  by  the  Iloman  Catholic 
clergy? — I  have  uo  doubt  that  the  Ko- 
man Cutholic  clergy  put  them  forward, 
und  at  their  instance  they  came  forward." 

The  same  gentieman,  being  farther 
examined  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
constituency  for  the  county,  and  of 
\md  votes  that  were  mixed  up  >\'ith 
it,  guessed  the  former  at  about  1900, 
and  the  latter  at  not  less  than  350. 
And  out  of  these  he  makes  it  dis- 
tinctly appear  that  247,  at  the  least, 
were  votes  manufactured  by  the 
priests. 

Again,  the  same  ^Ir.  Courtenay, 
l)cing  further  examined,  brings  to 
light  as  skilful  a  piece  of  party- 
manoeuvring  as  the  most  determinate 
trickster  would  desire  to  witness. 
There  had  l)ecn  a  iietition  on  a 
ibrmer  election  for  Longford,  and  of 
the  voters  who  brought  in  the  "Whig 
member  very  many  were,  by  the 
decision  of  a  committee,  struck  off 
the  list.  What  vnis  this  to  your 
LilKjral  assistant  -  barristers  when 
the  next  season  for  swelling  the  re- 
gistry came  on  ? — 

«*  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Did  any  persons  ap- 
ply, at  the  sessions  held  by  Mr.  Tighe,to 
ho  registered  who  had  been  struck  off 
the  register  by  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

Did  he  register  them?— .He  did. 

Did  ho  register  them  without  any  evi- 
dence of  a  further  qualification  than  they 
had  proved  before  tlio  committee  ?— Ho 
(lid. 

Wns  he  apprised  that  the  committeo 
bad  struck  them  off  the  poll  for  want  of 
<|uulifioation'? — Ho  was;  but  he  did  not 
mind  that  j  for  ho  denied  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Commouis  to  interfere  with 
tliti  n»gist<T. 

Mr.  1-ofroy.]  JNIr.  Tighe,  however, 
donied  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Cojiimons  to  strike  those*  men  off  there- 
•:ist<T  f— He  did  ;  and  refus<Kl  evidence  of 
tlie  Speaker's  wairunt,  and  of  the  facts. 

And  lie  re-regisK-red  tliem  u])0ii  their 
old  (|ualificution? — He  did. 

Did  hf  n-gistJT  any  other  persons  who 
had  been  rejected  by  his  predt"cessors? — 
Mi*  iiid  :  he  regisjtored  men  whose  claiint^ 


had  been  rejected  by  Mr.  Franeh,  and 
who  had  been  rejected  at  tbe  reform  re. 
instry ;  and  I  am  avrare  of  sn  liistnM 
where  he  registered  e  man  who  had  ben 
three  times  rejected,  had  appealed  to  the 
assizes,  and  had  been  rejected  by  •  juy 
of  the  county  swoni  to  try  the  merits  of 
his  case,  and  Mr.  Tighe  nfterwuds  re. 
gistered  him. 

Will  you  state  the  name  of  that  penon? 
^Christopher  CahiU. 

Was  he  rejected  at  the  originalieeistiyl 
—He  ^-as  taken  off  by  tbe  Committee  of 
18:13  as  a  bad  vote  ;  he  attempted  to  rs- 
gister  in  April  18S5  before  Mr.  French, 
and  in  April  1836,  and  he  was  rqeeted. 

When  did  he  attempt  again  1^  la 
January  1837. 

Was  he  rejected  then  V  .Hf  waa. 

Had  he  appealed  upon  anyof  thoaeoc* 
casions  1 — He  appealed  to  the  aaaiiea. 

After  the  registry  of  January  1837 U. 
Yes." 

As  a  matter  of  coarse^  there  snaa 
out  of  this  order  of  things  s  trbl  of 
strength  between  the  (x>n8erYatiye 
landlord  and  the  Radical  priest.  The 
landlord  or  Ms  agents  taUc  of  tender- 
ness, or  otherwise,  in  collecting  the 
routs  which  arc  inyariably  in  arrear. 
The  priest  and  his  accessories  &1I,  as 
it  seems,  upon  a  device,  which  is  in- 
finitely more  melodramatic : — 

"  Mr.  Lefroy.]  With  respect  to  those 
tenants  that  you  thought  it  neceaaaiy  to 
urge  in  the  way  you  have  stated,  had  any 
intimidation  or  means  been  used  to  induce 
them  to  vote  against  the  wiahaa  of  tbor 
landlord  7— There  had. 

Was  it  very  much  with  a  Tiew  to  eonn« 
teract  that  influence  that  yon  amdled  to 
them  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned?— 
It  was  to  put  the  Isndlord'a  inflnenca 
where  I  conceived  it  ought  to  be. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  infloenoe 
that  was  used  to  induce  thoae  tenaata  to 
vote  against  their  landlords  t — They  were 
visited  at  night  by  armed  parties  eoaaing 
to  their  houses,  and  in  some  instaneee 
digging  graves  at  their  doora,  firing  shots, 
and,  where  they  could  bind  the  voter  down, 
swearing  him  to  vote  for  the  Whitea  and 
his  country.  They  said  they  would  rather 
keep  out  of  the  election  sJtogether,  and 
begged  of  me  to  get  them,  in  some  in* 
stunces,  a  place  of  protection,  and  they. 
left  their  homes,  dreading  to  remain  there. 

Was  any  other  influence,  beside  that  of 
violence  such  as  you  have  alluded  to, 
used  to  induce  those  persons  to  TOte 
against  their  landlords  ?.^ Yes. 

What  was  the  nature  of  that? — llie 
intluiMice  of  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy,! 
understood  from  them. 

}M  you  seo  any  of  those  ttMi»-wli9 
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TOted  agamst  their  landlords  broaght  up 
mctuaUy  to  the  poll  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy? — I  did. 

Mr.  GaskelLJ  How  do  you  believe 
the  generality  of  thoae  votera  would  have 
polled  if  they  had  not  been  solicited 
either  by  one  party  or  the  other  1 — If  left 
to  themselves,  they  would  poll  for  their 
landlords. 

Did  they  often  express  regret  that  they 
were  unable  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of 
the  intimidation  to  which  they  were  sub* 
jectl— They  did. 

Mr.  Lefroy.l  Did  you  hear  of  any 
instances  after  the  election  of  any  of  those 
Koman  Catholic  tenants  who  had  voted 
with  their  landlords  being  ill-treated  1 — 
I  did. 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  ill-treat- 
ment?—>  When  they  brought  anything  to 
market  to  dispose  of,  they  could  find  no 
purchasers  for  it;  and  they  were  not 
able,  as  they  said,  to  go  to  chapel. 

Why  so;  what  happened  at  chapel? — 
TLey  were  denounced  by  the  Koman 
Catholic  clergy. 

For  voting  with  their  landlords?— 
Yes. 

Did  you  hear  of  any  instances  in  which 
persons  were  prevented  from  working  for 
Iloman  Calhoiic  tenants  who  had  voted 
with  their  landlords  ?-i-Ye8. 

So  that  their  harvest  could  not  be 
saved  ? — So  that  their  harvest  could  not 
be  saved,  had  it  not  been  that  people  col- 
lected in  other  districts  and  went  down 
to  reap  it  for  them. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  proportion  of 
tenants  who  voted  under  intimidation  for 
their  landlords  was  any  thing  like  the  pro- 
portion of  those  that  were  prevented 
voting  according  to  their  own  wishes  by 
this  sort  of  intimidation  you  have  last 
alluded  to?.^  am  sure  it  was  not." 

Mr.  Courtenay,  however,  is  a  Con- 
servativey  and  by  the  Liberals  will, 
of  course,  be  reguded  as  a  prejudiced 
witness.  Let  us,  therefore,  turn  to 
the  testimony  of  one  of  ihemselyes, 
to  that  of  Mr.  Patrick  Flood,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  influential  agents 
of  the  Messrs.  White  in  the  county 
which  it  is  their  ambition  to  reprc* 
sent.  What  says  he  about  the  in- 
ducements and  facilities  afforded  to 
peijury? — 

"  Are  there  several  upon  the  registry 
now  whose  interests  have  expired,  but 
who  are  still  upon  the  registry] — Yes, 
where  the  life  has  dropped ;  they  are  still 
upon  the  county  book,  but  they  have  no 
right  to  vote. 

How  many  are  in  that  situation?... 
fifteen,  I  think. 

HaT^aoyoflboM  ofiered  to  votesince 


Lord  Longford's  death  T—No,  they  could 
not  vote. 
Chairman.}    Was  there  any  thing  to 

r event  their  voting  except  the  oath?., 
think  not. 

Was  there  sny  means  of  getting  them 
off  the  reg^try  before  the  end  of  the 
term?...!  &ink  the  assessor  could  take 
them  off. 

Mr.  O'ConnelL]  They  have  their  cer- 
tificates, probably  ?..-Yes. 

If  they  have  a  certificate,  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  the  certificate  from  them? 
..There  is  not,  indeed  ;  and  I  am  satis, 
fied  those  men  are  upon  the  cleric  of  the 
peace's  book,  though  the  life  is  dropped. 

Chairman.]  As  the  law  now  stands, 
there  are  no  legal  means  of  preventing 
their  voting,  except  their  reverence  for 
the  oath  ?— No. 

And  if  the  oath  is  not  tendered  to  them, 
they  may  vote  without  difficulty  ?— -Yes; 
indeed  diey  might. 

How  many  persons  ceasing  to  have  a 
good  Qualification  do  you  b^eve  to  be 
upon  tne  Longford  registry  at  this  time? 
..I  could  not  tell ;  there  must  be  a  great 
number. 

Are  there  100  throughout  the  county? 
..■I  should  think  in  the  whole  county 
there  is. 

Not  more  than  100?..There  might  be» 
and  perhaps  not ;  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  O'Connell.]  The  Irish  registry 
has  this  defect,  has  it  not,  that  when  a 
man  is  registered  he  has  his  certificate, 
which  he  may  keep  by  him,  which  will 
entitle  him  to  vote  within  eight  years, 
though  his  qualification  may  be  gone?.^ 
Yes. 

And  the  only  check  to  that  is  a  tender 
of  the  oath  to  him  that  his  qualification 
exists  ? — Yes. 

So  that  in  the  first  place,  if  the  oath  is 
not  tendered  to  him,  he  may  vote  without 
any  right  to  vote  whatever  ?.-Yes. 

And  if  the  oath  is  tendered  to  him, 
and  he  takes  it  falsely,  he  may  equally 
vote? — Yes. 

So  that  there  is  in  fact  no  roll  of  re- 
gistry at  all  ?.— There  is  a  fictitious  one. 

llie  clerk  of  the  peace's  list  ? — Yes ; 
and  even  men  who  are  dead  are  upon  the 
list. 

And  quite  a  different  person  may  get 
that  certificate ;  and  if  he  goes  up,  and 
states  he  is  the  person,  he  is  entitled  to 
vote  ? — Yes,  if  he  takes  the  oath. 

That  is,  if  the  oath  is  put  to  him  ?-• 
Yes." 

And  now  for  the  corroboration  of 
the  statement  which  we  have  ha- 
zarded, that  the  most  active  agents 
in  the  management  of  the  system  of 
perjury  are  the  priests.  Tlie  Rev. 
£.  M*GaYer>  Boman  Catholic  rector 
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of  Carrick-Edmimd,  in  the  ooontj 
of  Longford,  being  examined^  thus 
exprowca  himself: — 

"  Mr.  Lefroj.]  You  said  tbat  yoa  and 
your  curate  were  both  pretty  actiTe  in 
county  Longford  politics? — I  was;  I 
always  took  an  interest  in  tbem. 

You  say  you  never  used  any  intimida- 
tion with  your  flock  t — I  do. 

Only  you  encourage  themi  —  I  en- 
courage, and  encouraged  tbem. 

Where  did  you  give  tbat  encourage- 
ment 1 — I  gave  it  to  tbem  ererytime  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  (hem ; 
I  sometimes  did  it  at  the  altar,  and  some, 
times  at  public  meetings,  and  lost  no  op. 
portunity,  when  I  haa  a  farourable  op- 
portunity, of  impressing  upon  their  minds 
the  necessity  they  were  uhder  of  register, 
ing  their  votes. 

Then  you  had  no  hesitation  in  address, 
ing  them  upon  that  subject  from  your 
altar  1— -Not  the  slightest;  I  considered 
it  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 

And  you  considered  that  was  the  pro- 
per use  to  which  to  apply  tbat  placd  ? — I 
do  consider  they  were  under  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  the  community,  and  in  what 
belonged  to  morals  I  thought  it  was  a 
place  to  instruct  them  in ;  I  consider  I 
was  not  taking  from  the  sanctity  uf  the 
ftltar  by  instructing  the  people  in  their 
moral  duties. 

On  occasions  after  the  elections,  when 
any  of  your  flock  went  against  your  ad- 
vice, did  you  ever  address  them  from  the 
altar?  did  you  ever  denounce  them  from 
the  altar  ? — I  request  to  know  What  you 
mean  by  denouncing,  because  it  may  be 
construed  in  diflerent  ways ;  if  you  mean 
excommunication,  I  never  did  any  such 
thing. 

Have  you  ever  taken  notice,  from  youl* 
altar,  of  any  of  your  flock  who  had  gone 
against  yonf  advice  in  votine  at  the  elec- 
tions ?— Yes ;  if  I  evef  found  a  man  toted 
contrary  to  his  conscience,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  bribe,  I  always  did. 

Did  you  ever  take  notice  of  any  man 
who  voted  against  your  advice  and  direc- 
tions?—I  did." 

*'  You  never  advised  them  how  to 
vote? — I  did  advise  them  how  the v  were 
to  vote,  but  I  am  satisfied  if  they  Hid  not 
take  a  bribe  they  would  vote  for  the  men 
wlio  would  do  their  business  best  in  Par- 
liament. 

Then  if  that  be  so,  why-  should  you 
advise  them  how  to  vote?— I  mu8t  sub- 
mit tbut  human  nature  is  frail,  and  tlie 
more  a  man  is  impoverished  tlie  more 
likely  he  will  be  Co  yield  to  the  frailties 
of  human  nature. 

You  stated  you  found  persons  always 
willing  to  go  as  you  advised  them,  except 
■m  particular  cases  which  you  have  •])€|ci- 


fi«d,wliM  tUr  leadkidi  wm  of  dif- 
ferent nditiM  t— Ym. 

In  tnoae  caaes  how  dt4  yoa  act!.-! 
advised  than  to  itej  mt  koaisi. 

Yoa  n«T«r  adviflad  Umbi  to  vote  agaiBSt 
their  laadlordel— 1  always  did  waea  I 
thought  tba  Jaadlocd  waa  wioof  »  and  ht 
differed  from  ma  ia  polltiee. 

Then  when  the  landlord  diffarad  from 
yon  IB  pditica,  jou  imifiMni]^  advised 
the  tenant  tftTOta  against  ti>a  laadlordl— 
I  did,  when  I  tkon^t  tha  landlonl  was 
wrong. 

Of  coursa,  whanavar  tlia  IvMflord  dif- 
fered from  you  ha  poKtifla,  joa  tUooghl 
he  was  wrong  1— In  tba  connty  of  Loag* 
ford,  whenaver  hb  difaiad  »oai  mm,  I 
thought  he  waa  wioog.*' 

This  if  pretTf  wtU  I  tat  ife  BMl 

ouote  a  litUe  tDoit  firon  <mr  itTwead 

xricnd: — 

"  Mr.  Hoge.]  Did  foa  aMe  it  wu 
general  in  LMKlbrd  tte  tha  Baoin 
Catholic  clergy  addrasaad  fhiir  ftoekt  cb 
Sundays  on  the  tabjaet  6f  the  ttuiaiwi» 
tation  ? — It  is  my  bdiaf  thay  did  ao  if. 

Your  belief  if  it  iras  dona,  ead  dona 
frequently?— No,  I  do  not  tbmk  h  wu 
done  fre<^uently ;  H  traa  dona  pirinps  at 
one  election,  tne  alactfoo  bafbm  tha  lac 

And  upon  that  alaetnm  it  wm  done 
generally  by  tha  Citbolio  fAmnj  tkroogb. 
out  Lo^lftdT— My  balM  la  thai  thi 
clergy  md  so,  but  not  from  thb  dte; 
from  some  other  plaoa  thay  apiika  to  ttsir 
flocks. 

But  at  tbat  elaethm  Aay  gaamDy,  m 
frequently,  addraisad  tbelr  ewigiigidpas 
frx)m  the  altar  ?~-I  do  Hot  way,  ftoi  mj 
own  knowladga,  (bay  iddmiiad  IhBii 
from  tha  ittar,  but  tbay  ifpdha  io  tbMi 
from  the  altar  or  ataawhaif 

Do  you,  of  your  own  knofrladga,  knav 
of  any  Maa  te  tbt  uiaily  ^rTfli^lM 
where  apon  any  ooeiMMi  tlbt  llNiii 
CathoKe  olargy  addHMtd  tMt  ioob 
from  the  altar  tl-J  do }  1  aiyidf  addMtoa* 
ed  them. 

Did  you  jnursslfadifroaiynai  soagiai 
gation  from  tha  altar  on  tba  Mi1d[Mt  aC 
politics,  or  the  selaation  of  partiaakr 
representative? — I  did;  to  tha  boat  of 
my  belief  I  did. 

And  in  so  doing,  yon  ba}ltr#d,  I  pfa^ 
snme  ;  or  I  ask  you,  -did  yon  briiifa  that 
in  80  doing  you'dischargedyoorfaU||iBa| 
duties  as  the  pastor  of  your  flock  ?«-Idid. 
A  her  discharging  the  religiona  dotiaa  of 
the  day,  before  or  aiW  aerrieab  ganaially 
after,  when  I  had  the  congragation  as* 
sembled,  I  addressed  tbem  on  tha  rab- 
ject ;  and  I  believed  then* I  waa  doing  my 
duty,  and  I  acted  up  to  it. 

Do  you  believe  now,  ttiai  whM  m 
acting  you  wera  diadugrgw  ]N>v  jiffial 
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and  religiouB  doty  m  the  ptstor  of  your 
flock  1—1  do. 

And  you  believe  that  every  other  cler- 
gyman in  addressing  his  flock  in  like 
manner  from  the  altar  was  actuated  by 
the  same  feeling  in  discharge  of  his  duty 
aa  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman?— Yes, 
if  they  did  it,  they  were  acting  according 
to  my  notiona.*' 

Again: — 

*'  Yoa  took  every  opportunity  of  ad- 
▼iiing  your  flock  to  go  against  their 
Imdlords  ?.^No,  not  because  they  were 
fSbtAr  landlords,  but  when  the  landlord 
differed  from  me  in  politics. 

You  have  done  that  ever  since  you 
became  a  clergyman? — Yes. 

Is  that  the  general  practice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  your  county  ? 
—Indeed  I  believe  it  is  in  the  county  of 
Longford. 

So  that  all  the  clergy  in  that  county 
are  engaged  continually  in  setting  the 
tenants  against  their  landlords? — They 
are  necessarily  engaged  in  politics,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  tenants 
against  their  landlords,  but  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  the  poor  of  the  country  being 
justified. 

I  am  not  imputing  motives  or  inquir- 
ing into  motives,  but  the  result  of  their 
proceedings  is  to  set  the  landlords  and 
tenants  at  variance  ? — It  has  had  that  re- 
aolt. 

Now  give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  do  you 
consider  that  is  promoting  peace  and  good- 
will amongst  men  ? — Upon  my  word  I 
think  it  is  the  means  to  come  at  peace  and 
good-will,  therefore  such  means  should 
aeoessarily  be  adopted ;  that  is  my  feel- 

X  on  think  that  is  the  means  of  coming 
at  peace  and  good- will  amongst  men  ?~^ 
Yea. 

Now,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  do 
you  know,  or  do  you  believe,  or  rather 
do  you  not  believe,  there  have  been  in- 
atancea  where,  in  consequence  of  ad- 
dresses from  the  altar,  Roman  Catholics 
have  had  their  seats  in  the  chapel  torn  to 
pieces  and  thrown  into  the  road  ?— .1 
heard  of  an  instance  in  the  chapel  of 
£dgeworth's  'i'own  where  one  or  two 
seats  were  injured ;  I  was  not  present, 
but  I  heard  of  it. 

You  heard  of  these  instances  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  I  heard  of  another  in  the  parish 
of  Ardagh. 

Did  you  never  hear  of  an  instance  of 
that  sort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr. 
Foz?*-«That  ia  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ardagh. 

Yon  beard  of  that  instance  ? — I  did  ; 
it  waa  done  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  pariah  priest,  and  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing IM  rpprobaCad  t|ie  people  f9r  doing  it, 
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and  said  he  would  put  it  up  at  his  own 
expense. 

Had  he  not  addressed  the  people  from 
his  altar  on  the  subject  of  the  election  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  he  had  ;  there  was  not  a 
clergyman  in  the  county  who  did  not  at 
one  place  or  other. 

You  have  no  doubt  that  he  had  ad- 
dressed them  ? — I  believe  he  did ;  and 
we  all  agreed  at  our  clubs  to  exert  our- 
selves to  the  best  of  our  power  to  perfect 
the  registry  and  return  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  represent  us. 

Then  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  formed 
themselves  into  clubs? — It  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  clergy  alone. 

You  joined  the  political  clubs  in  that 
county? — Yes. 

And  you  pledged  yourselves  to  exert 
the  utmost  of  your  power  to  perfect  the 
registry? — Yes;  and  bring  in  the  most 
fit  and  proper  persons. 

To  exert  all  your  influence  and  power 
for  that  object?— Yes,  all  reasonable 
power. 

And  you  think  that  is  likely  to  keep  up 
and  promote  a  happy  state  of  society  in 
that  county  ?— I  do  think,  unless  that  had 
been  done,  we  should  never  know  the 
end  of  the  persecutions  and  wrongs  the 
eople  have  undergone  for  years  gone 

Again: — 

"  Was  there  a  meeting  of  the  priests 
to  arrange  the  matter? — Whenever  elec- 
tions are  going  on  we  have  meetings  as 
often  as  we  think  it  necessary  ;  twice  i^ 
week  sometimes. 

Of  the  clergy  ?  —  Clergy  and  laity 
mixed ;  we  are  never  divided. 

The  clergy  are  the  most  active  in  those 
meetings  ?— They  are. 

In  fact  it  is  they  that  convene  theae 
meetings? — One  of  them  is  the  aeoretary, 
therefore  it  may  be  said  that  they  con- 
vene them ;  but  it  is  at  the  instance  of 
the  members  of  the  club. 

When  you  speak  of  the  clergy  ^ou  mean 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ?— Of  course. 

Mr.  O'Connell.]  Do  the  Protestant 
clergy  take  any  part  ?._Not  with  us,  ex- 
cept one  Presbyterian  clergyman. 

Do  they  take  any  part  on  the  other 
side  ? — They  are  as  busy  on  their  side  as 
we  are  on  ours. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson,]  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  the  Protestant  clergymen  ever 
came  up  to  an  election  town  at  the  head 
of  their  parishioners  ?-^No,  it  was  not 
necessarv. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  come  up  with 
any  body  of  their  parishioneri  ? — 1  never 
saw  so  formidable  a  body,  or  one  more 
inclined  to  disturb  the  peace  tlian  that 
which  came  in  with  Loid  Forbes  at  the 
election  of  1837* 
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He  18  not  a  elergnrman?— No,  but  be 
was  at  the  bead  of  the  party.  I  under- 
stood that  tbey  bring  Orangemen  from 
the  county  of  Caran,  persons  who  will 
fight  and  use  sticks. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  seen 
Protestant  clergymen  doing  this? — No, 
I  do  not 

Have  you  ever  luiown  a  solitary  Pro. 
testant  clergyman  come  to  an  election 
town  at  the  head  of  his  parishioners  to 
vote  ? — I  have  not ;  for  I  do  not  think 
they  have  that  influence  over  their  flocks. 

And  that  is  the  reason  they  do  not  do 
it  ? — Of  course,  if  they  have  no  influence, 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  come  with  them. 

Did  you  ever  bear  of  any  Protestant 
clergyman  coming  up  with  his  parish* 
loners  to  vote  in  the  county  of  Longford  ? 
— No,  I  did  not ;  I  conceived  they  would 
find  no  use  in  going. 

Are  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the  county 
of  Longford  members  of  any  Conserva- 
tive  club  with  a  view  to  elections?— I 
should  think  they  are. 

Do  you  know  any  instance  of  it  ? — I 
know  from  publications  and  newspapers 
that  there  has  been  a  tribute  to  this  and 
that  clergyman  with  a  fictitious  name ; 
but  I  do  not  know  it  otherwise  than  that 
it  was  signed  by  a  person  signing  himself 
an  'Edgeworth's  Town  Correspondent;' 
it  was  after  the  election  of  1836. 

Was  tliat  by  a  Protestant  clergyman  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Protestant 
clergyman  who  was  the  correspondent. 

Who  supposed  it? — 'ilie  whole  Catho* 
lie  public,  from  his  style  of  writing. 

From  its  being  a  good  style  of  writing? 
—Those  that  knew  him  said  that  he  was 
probably  the  author. 

The  Roman  Catholic  persons  that  said 
so  were  such  good  judges  of  this  Pro- 
testant clergyman's  style,  that  they  at 
once  knew  the  letter  to' be  his?— lliat  I 
believe  to  be  so. 

From  your  own  knowledge  of  his  style? 
—Yes. 

Who  are  those  Roman  Catholic  critics 
in  Longford  who  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  this  particular  clergy- 
man ? — Those  that  read  the  papers  edited 
in  Longford;  I  do  not  Uiink  1  have  read 
three  of  them. 

Can  you  name  any  of  those  critics  ? — 
Indeed  I  do  not  know  any  one  individual ; 
I  know  it  was  talked  of  at  our  club. 

Have  you  any  other  ground  than  what 
you  have  stated  for  imputing  that  letter 
to  a  Protestant  clergyman  ? — Nothing  but 
suspicion. 

Have  you  any  fact  that  you  can  state 
which  will  warrant  you  in  saying  that 
any  Protestant  clergyman  was  a  member 
of  any  *?lection  club  in  iho  county  of 
Longford? — No,  I  have  not;  what  I 
mean  is,  that  I  could  not  state,  if  I  were 


put  to  proof,  of  aaj  of  tbe  odier  pirtj 
belonging  to  the  clab,  beemnae  I  do  not 
know  who  are  the  membon  of  that  chib. 

Mr.  O  'ConnelL]  Hare  yoa  any  doubt 
that  the  Proteatint  dargjmea  are  n 
active  as  they  can  be  at  eleetioni?—! 
have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Serj eant  Jackson.]  Will  yoa  ilata 
what  you  nw  done  by  the  Pxotieitiiit 
clei^fymen,  that  will  warrant  yoa  in  lin- 
ing that?— First,  I  know  them  all  to  vols 
and  to  repBter  their  Tocee;  and  I  sav 
Dr.  Cra«rrord»  of  Newton  Forbes,  st  the 
election  of  1833,  at  the  bastings,  holding 
his  handkerchief  and  wnrinff  it  at  iny 
thing  that  he  thought  wouldoe  pkuiiit 
to  Lord  Forbes. 

Is  that  the  only  inaf^^^y^  j^n  Qim  ||||| 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman  taking  s  part 
at  the  hustings,  or  at  any  election  in  tin 
county  of  Longford  ? — ^That  is  the  only 
instance  with  regard  to  the  faostiDgi; 
with  regard  to  elections,  in  general,  I 
know  them  to  vote  for  the  Toiy  party," 

Wc  would  vdUingly  contmue  oor 
quotations  from  the  eyidenoe  of  the 
peace-loving  P.P.  of  Carrick-£d- 
mund ;  for  it  ia^  from  beginning  to 
end,  peculiarly  instmctiye ;  but  oor 
limits  will  not  permit  the  indnkoiee. 
Turn  we,  therefore,  to  that  ofJohn 
Fosberry,  Esq.,  a  registering  buiister, 
appointed  under  a  Whig  lord-liente- 
nant,  and  therefore,  we  may  rest 
assured,  not  prc|judioed  againtt  the 
existing  system : — 


'*  Did  there  appear  to  yon,  in  the  d» 
change  of  your  dutjr,  to  be  any  dezlsrity 
or  address  used,  with  a  view  to  gstapoa 
the  registry  persons  who  really  wars  not 
qualified  1— Yes,  I  think  than  was  a 
great  deal  of  dexterity  nsad ;  thay  ftk 
their  way;  one  person,  for  Instanes,  was 
brought  up  whose  vote  I  iejeotad,snd 
then  in  three  or  four  days  aftw  Ast; 
first,  after  that  reiection,  they  mmt  to 
another  part  of  the  county,  and  thsy 
brought  up  claimants  from  uat,andtlisB 
they  returned  to  the  old  place,  tfainking 
I  should  forget  all  the  ciroumstaDcss  of 
tlie  townland  to  which  it  related ;  I  le. 
member  several  instances  of  tbst  kind. 
There  were  two  or  three  canons  instanoes 
of  how  they  shaped  their  evidence:  a 
man  was  brought  up  from  a  particalsr 

Elace  to  swear  he  had  a  house,  that  the 
ouse  was  forty  feet  long ;  for  I  always 
examined  them  as  to  the  stats  of  the  pie- 
mises  when  they  got  them,  and  the  stats 
of  the  premises  at  that  time,  whether  they 
had  laid  out  any  money  upon  them;  bs 
swore  to  his  qualification,  and  I  admitlsd 
him ;  and  the  next  witness  when  I  ex- 
amined him  swore  just  the  same;  bs 
swoie  his  house  WM  forty  feat  hng,  mi 
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swore  exactly  in  the  same  way.  A notber 
inatance  was  thia :  a  person  came  to  regis- 
ter, and  be  produced  to  me  a  piece  of 
paper,  wbich  be  said  was  a  certificate  of 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  that  be  bad  planted 
so  many  trees.  I  thought  that  was  reiy 
strong  evidence  of  bis  being  an  industn- 
ous  man  and  of  good  habits ;  he  produced 
the  paper,  and  I  saw  it  was  entered,  and 
I  registered  him.  The  next  day,  another 
man  said, '  1  have  planted  so  many  trees,' 
and  he  produced  me  a  piece  of  waste 
paper  as  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  evidently  shaping  bis  evidence 
by  the  evidence  of  the  fbrmer  witness. 
Again,  when  I  asked  them  what  the  land 
was  let  for  to  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  the  adjoining  farm,  they  always 
referred  to  some  one  farm  that  was  the 
best  land  in  their  part  of  the  country ; 
and  others  came  up  afterwards,  referring 
to  the  same  farm  as  a  test  of  the  value, 
shewing  they  were  extremely  well  drilled. 

Then,  in  fact,  it  appeared  to  you,  in 
the  discharge  of  your  duty,  there  was 
a  system  by  wbich  the  claimants  were 
drilled  and  prepared  ?  —  Yes,  I  think 
there  was  a  very  regular  system. 

By  wbich  they  were  prepared  to  make 
out  their  claims  ? — Yes.  I  bad  the  curio- 
sity in  one  place  to  go  and  look  at  the 
land  myself;  it  was  near  Sir  George 
Featherstone's ;  there  was  a  trial  wbich 
lasted  two  or  three  hours  about  a  mouu. 
tain,  and  the  place  they  referred  to  was 
a  place  called  the  Telegraph,  at  the  top 
of  the  hill.  In  three  or  four  days  they 
came  back,  and  brought  me  to  the  same 
place ;  I  distinctly  remembered  the  name 
of  the  townland,  Lisluff  Montgomery ;  I 
asked  the  man  how  near  is  your  laud  to 
the  Telegraph  ;  be  instantly  saw  I  knew 
the  nature  of  his  farm,  and  I  saw  evident- 
ly it  was  their  dexterity  in  bringing  the 
men  up.  1  went  myself  to  see  the  land, 
and  I  never  saw  so  wild  a  place ;  it  was 
Talued  at  I5f.  or  30s.  an  acre,  and  the 
mountain  was  more  like  a  place  for  snipes 
than  arable  land. 

Mr.  Lefroy.]  And  tliat  land  was 
Talued  by  those  persons,  upon  oath,  as  of 
the  value  you  have  stated  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  was  valued  at  from  15s.  to  tOs,  an  acre." 

These  are  curious  disclosures,  yet 
must  they  yield  the  palm  to  others 
which  came  out,  on  the  presentation, 
in  1840,  of  a  petition  from  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Jackson.  The  document  in  question 
informs  us  of  the  following  startling 
facts, — ^that  at  the  first  special  ses- 
sions held  under  the  Reform-act  in 
1832,  10,000  notices  of  intention  to 
rqa^ister  were  served  u^n  the  clerk 
oi  the  peace;  that  this  took  place 
only  ten  days  previous  to  the  nold- 
'ing  of  the  sessions;  that  the  lists 


madq^out  having  no  reference  to 
parishes  or  distncts,  it  was  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  confusion  and 
want  of  time,  to  institute  any  in- 
quiries ;  that  a  large  numher  of  per- 
sons who  had  no  title  got  their  names 
registered  as  qualified  voters,  and 
that  such  names  still  continue  where 
the  registering  harristers  placed  them. 
But  tnis  is  a  trifle.  Or  the  persons 
who  had  sworn,  in  1832,  that  they 
inhabited  tenements  of  the  yearly 
value  of  ten  pounds,  verv  many,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  burthen  of  the 
poor-law,  swore,  in  1 835,  that  the  same 
tenements  were  not  worth  five  pounds. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  names  of 
persons  once  entered  on  the  roll 
stuck  there  immovable  throughout 
the  whole  term  of  eight  ^ears ;  that 
the  same  individual  was  m  the  habit 
of  voting  twice,  and  even  thrice  over, 
by  virtue  of  the  different  qualifica- 
tions in  which  he  had  registered; 
and  that  whenever  a  voter  died  or 
went  away,  his  paper  was  handed 
over  and  made  use  of  by  a  successor. 
So  flagrant,  indeed,  were  the  abuses, 
that  in  1840,  when  the  period  of  re- 
newing their  registrations  came  round, 
a  full  1000,  who  had  enrolled  them- 
selves in  1832,  were  afraid  to  claim 
again ;  while  others,  more  bold,  ha- 
zarded the  step,  and  producing  their 
old  registers,  were,  amid  the  obscurity 
of  the  Irish  law,  accepted. 

We  are  not  going  to  call  our 
readers*  attention  to  the  gallant  at- 
tempt which,  in  1841,  Lord  Stanley 
made  to  obtain  a  redress  of  this  atro- 
cious grievance.  His  speeches,  and 
those  of  the  several  members  who 
resisted  him,  well  deserve  to  be  stu- 
died even  now;  for  they  place  in 
striking  contrast  the  eloquence  of 
truth  and  that  of  trickery  and  tinsel. 
Not  a  speaker  on  the  then  minis- 
terial side,  not  even  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  ventured  to  assert  that  the 
evils  of  which  Lord  Stanley  com- 
plained had  no  existence.  It  was 
universally  acknowledged  that  the 
Ecform-act  had  been  broken  through, 
and  that,  of  Irish  members,  a  large 
majority  sat  in  the  house  upon  a 
false  title.  How,  then,  did  the  oppo- 
nents of  Lord  Stanley  defend  them- 
selves? Why  thus.  They  exclaimed 
against  the  paucitv  of  electors 
throughout  Ireland.  They  contrasted 
an  Irish  with  an  English  county,  and 
shewed  that  in  the  former  there  were 
four  times  as  many  voters  as  in  the 
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latter.  Did  Lmrd  Stanley  deny  this  ? 
or  do  we,  or  does  any  body  ?  Sorely 
not.  We  know  that  the  number  of 
electors  in  Ireland  is  much  leas  con- 
siderable than  it  is  in  England.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  a  grievance  in 
itself;  but  if  it  be,  it  was  at  the 
period  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform- 
act  that  such  as  complain  ought  to 
have  attended  to  the  matter.  They 
have  no  right  to  say  now  that  because 
the  law  docs  not  suit  their  purposes 
it  ought  to  be  disregarded.  Or  there 
is  yet  another  remedy  open  to  them. 
Let  them  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
the  iieform-act.  They  may  then 
render  the  constituency  as  abundant 
as  they  please;  they  may  ffive  Ire- 
land the  blessing  of  univeraal  suffra£;c 
if  they  like  it.  But  so  long  as  the 
law  continues  where  it  is,  ought  it 
not  to  be  obeyed  ? 

But,  say  the  enemies  of  this  honest 
reform,  it  is  you  that  are  tampering 
with  the  constituency.  You  desire  to 
establish  in  Ireland  separate  courts  of 
registration,  to  have  annual  revisions 
of  the  lists,  and  to  increase  the  nimi- 
bcr  of  polling  places, — ^in  one  w^ord, 
to  place  Ireland,  so  far  as  the  work- 
ing of  the  Constitution  goes,  on  the 
same  footing  with  Englajid.  Again 
wc  answer,  to  be  sure  we  do.  The 
machinery  of  the  Irish  law — meaning 
by  that  ternf  its  courts,  its  system  of 
registration,  and  so  forth — was  avow- 
edly adopted  because  it  had  a  i)rc- 
vious  existence.  The  application  of 
it  to  the  new  order  of  things  was 
only  an  experiment,  and  he  who 
applied  it  took  care  to  put  the  fact 
upon  record.  The  experiment  has 
not  answered,  for  the  system  acts  as 
an  incentive  to  fraud.  Whether  is 
it  best  to  continue  tliis  fraud  by  ad- 
hering to  your  experiment,  or  to  get 
rid  ol  both  by  a  process  which,  in 
Knglaud,  has  answered  all  its  pur- 
jK)ses  t  But  it  is  idle  to  argue  such 
a  question  as  this.  An  important  end 
is  to  be  gained — a  great  benefit  to 
be  conferred  on  the  country.  The 
law  states  explicitly  what  tliis  end  or 
Ix^nefit  is,  and  sets  up  a  i)articular 
I'ranic-work  through  which  itassiuncs 
that  the  object  shall  be  accomplished. 
"When  wc  come  to  work  with  this 
frame,  wc  find  that  it  is  not  suited  to 
our  purposes.  Are  we  not  bound, 
always  supposing  the  end  to  be  a  good 
one,  to  lay  aside  so  clumsy  an  instru- 
ment and  to  replace  it  by  a  better  *i 


We  be^  by  ftalnig  that  we  were 
not  aangnine  enough  to  expect  that 
much  can  be  done  qy  pariiament  for 
the  accompIiBhment  m  direct  good 
to  Ireland.  Indirect  good,  however, 
and  Uiat  of  the  moat  important  kind, 
parliament  can  accompusfa,  provided 
It  pass  such  laws  aa  shall  take  aimr 
inducements  to  the  oractioe  of  evu. 
The  quotations  whica  wo  have  made 
from  ihe  evidence  of  erediUe  wit- 
nesses ahew,  that  ao  lopg  aa  the  Iiish 
liefonn-act  continues  to  be  woriud 
by  the  machinery  at  preaent  in  use, 
there  will  be  no  rest  or  good  feeliiig 
in  the  land.  The  priests  do  not  eon- 
ceal  their  purpose  of  setting  bndkwd 
and  tenant  eveij  where  at  Tazianoe. 
The  members  of  the  tail  make  liglit 
of  perjury,  provided  tfae  fUae  oath 
be  taken  to  ensnre  the  election  of 
oneof  thenuelvea.  TViIl  tlie  Britnh 
parliament  allow  sucb  %  state  of 
things  to  continue.?  Surdynot.  Let 
Lord  Elliot  take  i^  tbe  noniid  fiem 
which  Lord  Stanley  maybe  supposed 
to  have  withdrawn,  aiid  aa  over- 
whelming nu^ritr-  will  snppoit 
him.  And  though  for  a  brief  space 
the  sound  of  murnmrs  may  icsdi 
him,  the  ultimate  efifeets'  of  hn 
wise  and  manly  Igrislation  will  not 
fail  to  appear.  Ijie  Irish  ace  a 
clever  people,  and  a  genenva 
They  have  already  b^gon  to  supact 
that  their  gcneroaity  has  been  alnaed 
by  persons  whom  they  have  too  modi 
trusted.  They  would  willingfyssltie 
themselves  down  into  tbe  iww1'<^" 
of  peaceable  and  indnstrions  memtes 
of  society,  were  but  tbe  '  ietil  in- 
Auences  which  h{iye  too  Lte|||t  sWijed 
them  removed.  And  they  l^wn^ 
that  they  cannot  aetlile  downTmls 
habits  of  peaceful  industiy  ^31  the 
legislature  shall  have  iotcrjpoesJ  be- 
tween them  and  their  fldse  Uriendi 
the  power  of  law.  Tfae  Iriih  bavsa 
right  to  all  the  privileges  wbidi  tbs 
lil'fonu-act  has  conferrd  upon  tbem ; 
but  they  have  no  z^t  to  mon, 
neither  do  they  desire  it.  Laid 
Elliot  will  confer  an  importaiit 
boon  upon  the  empire  at  la^ge  \^ 
laying  tiie  foundation  of  an  impvoved 
state  of  society  in  that  portion  of  it 
which  has  l)een  too  long  neglected. 
lie  knows  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
Ix!t  us  hope  that  he  will  aet  up 
^i^orou8ly  and  promptly  to  his  know* 
ledge. 
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"  THE  MOOES." 


1  travelling  cony cvances,  ancient 
odem,  we  willingly  adjudge  the 
to  the  easy  chair.  Compared 
H  for  celerity  and  smoothness, 
rieat  Western  is  an  ungraceful 
.  True,  you  might  manage  to 
on  this  latter,  h^  the  rails  no 
igs,  and  the  coiches  no  nodding 
wnts.  Certainly  you  will  find 
ipediment  to  your  reading,  save 
reqnent-recurring  and  glunmer- 
[innel.  No  one  will  deny  that 
might  think,  even  fall  into  a 
a  study,  had  not  every  stage  a 
ly,  thnUing,  shuddering  shriek, 
d^t- seeing  we  say  nothing. 
merable  sketches  of  English 
ryyou  will  catch  in  abundance; 
ley  might  just  as  well  be  sketches 
im  Tartary,  for,  before  you  can 
say  they  are  here,  they  have 
i  from  you  and  left  no  trace 
id.  But  take  vour  seat  in  an 
chair,  especially  after  dinner, 
is  bound  for  France,  America, 
olonial  churches,  the  Jews,  or 
sn  itself,  and  how  snugly  do  you 
jroorself  sitting  on  tnc  sunny 
I  of  the  Seine,  the  muddy  Mis- 
pi,  or  gaadng  a  hundred  miles 
the  silent  sea  that  is  waiting  for 
ireezes  from  Lebanon.  More 
res  have  been  performed  in  this 
le  than  Anacnarsis  ever  im- 
i.  Sinbad  is  a  mere  fire-side 
Her;  and  the  new-found  ruins 
iiitral  America,  compared  with 
nrgeous  palaces  over  which,  like 
imer  doud,  it  has  sailed,  are  but 
fipoit-work"  of  an  hour. 

Mm  ZXni.  HO.  CLUr 


Behold  the  visionary  in  his  do- 
mestic sky-boat !  His  drcssing-go>\-n 
veiling  ms  fig^e,  and  floating  over 
its  buoyant  sides,  his  cloud-loving 
havannah  evolving  more  glorious 
worlds  than  prism  or  kaleidoscope 
ever  embosomed.  He  is  napping 
in  an  easy  chair.  We  pardon  thy 
ignorance  the  profanation !  The 
beautiful  lanthe  was  no  more  in  her 
couch  than  his  spirit  is  now  in  the 
home  of  his  fathers.  He  is  in  the 
shady  nook  of  a  sunny  glen,  basking 
in  the  delicious  twilight  of  his  own 
thoughts.  The  streams  are  sobbing, 
and  sighing,  and  singing  around  h^ 
feet.  The  leaves  above  his  head  are 
whispering  their  thousand  light- 
talking  fancies.  The  flowers  are 
listening  to  the  self-gratulating  mur- 
mur of  the  bees,  or  dreaming  of  sun- 
beams and  dew-drops.  The  silent 
lake  has  already  its  one  bright  star 
in  its  deep,  lone  bosom,  glistening  and 
melting  like  a  tear  upon  an  angel's 
cheek.  Hush  !  the  deity  of  the  wood 
approaches.  She  takes  him  by  the 
hand;  she  leads  him  through  the 
deepening  shades,  "  her  sweet  lips 
bubbling  like  a  summer  brook ;"  and, 
infatuated  fool!  he  will  break  with 
a  word  the  dream  of  bliss,  as  spirits, 
when  spoken  to,  depart  to  the  sky ; 
and  suddenly  he  finds  the  lay  of  tne 
rills  dwindling  into  the  "  low  under- 
song" of  that  domestic  cricket,  the 
kettle.  The  fascinating  goddess  has 
become  a  hairy,  wiry  temer,  rubbing 
recognition ;  and  the  wanderer,  think- 
ing of  tea  and  toast,  besides  fourteen 
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shillings  to  no  visionary  tax-gatherer, 
rises  out  of  his  easy  chair,  and  rinffs 
the  bell,  the  most  sordid  vrretch  of  a 
sordid  world. 

The  easy  chair  has  two  spheres, — 
one  emanating  from  the  lull  of  the 
spirit,  when,  folding  up  its  w-ings  in 
that  quiet  bay  of  rest,  it  stretches 
away  in  ideal  flight  over  a  strange 
land  beneath  new  skies, — the  other 
arises  from  the  enchantment  of  the 
place  itself,  where,  as  in  Eastern 
climes,  trees,  blossoms,  rivers,  and 
ocean,  partake  the  same  delicate  hue  of 
the  heaven  above,  thought  issues  from 
that  calm-breathing  region  steeped 
in  the  loveliness  of  its  own  pervadmg 
dyes.  It  is  the  happy  counterpart 
of  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  Let  the 
gloomy  victim  of  the  latter  recline 
a  short  hour  in  the  arms  of  the  for- 
mer, and  he  rises  in  love  with  all 
mankind,  bidding  defiance  eternal  to 
the  vapours  of  misanthropy.  Be- 
fore you  condemn  cither  of  these 
celestial  spheres,  consider  the  innu- 
merable soulless  pages  that,  flake- 
like, have  floated  among  us  from  a 
thousand  frosty  minds.  One  chooses 
to  invest  the  pleasant  Mont])ellier 
with  the  chaotic  hue  of  his  own  vile 
jaundice,  in  the  blight  of  imagina- 
tion sees  the  wither  of  the  woods, 
and  pronounces  its  balmy  spring,  its 
blossomy  summer,  to  be  no  better 
than  a  northern  autumn.  A  mad- 
man, forsooth,  half-drowns  himself, 
through  his  own  folly,  in  a  pleasure- 
trip  on  the  placid  liemaii,  and  WTites 
his  printer  to  give  tongue  to  the  slan- 
derous falsehood  that  its  breast  is 
the  revel-liall  of  eternal  hurricanes. 
A  cripple  tindfl  the  roads  up  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  not  what  he  could 
wish  them,  and  takes  a  license  to  lie 
because  he  has  a  wooden  leg.  Doc- 
tor Grippharde  made  the  tour  of 
France,  Simplon,  and  Waterloo,  on 
30/.,  and  passes  a  cheap  verdict 
on  victuals,  because  he  found  his 
constitution  little  worse  and  his 
purse  much  l)etter  for  a  spare  diet. 
My  Lord  Fineheir  accomplished  the 
same  circuit  on  1000/.,  and  de- 
nounces foreign  expense  and  cheatcry 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  because 
he  gambled  hard  and  drank  cham- 
pagne, lilany  a  romantic  yoimg  lady 
believes  the  rose  leaf  sketch  of  vo- 
luptuous Italy,  which  she  is  reading, 
to  have  blo«omed  by  Adria's  wave 
in  »  spirit  M  gcntte  ind  irii-like  li 


its  own  creation.    What  would  have 
been  her  astonithment  bad  she  seen 
its  ^vizard,  "  burly,  and  big,  and  stu- 
dious of  his  ease,*'  evoking  queenly 
Venice  from  a  cloud  of  smoke  in  a 
metropolitan  coffeehouse.    ^lany  an 
ingenuous  youth  has  imagined  the 
authoress  of  his  last-read  pathetic 
romance  fair  as  the  dove-eyed  vision 
that    floated    through    his    dream. 
Dream  on,  vain  being!    Have  you 
ever  seen  an  authoress  in  her  mo- 
ments of  inspiration?    No!    Neither 
have  we,  nor  do  we  wish  to  feel  what 
must  be  the  degradation  of  sentiment. 
Gentlemen  (we  speak  from  experi- 
ence, for  in  this  list  do  we  glory) 
bite  their  nails  when  their  argument 
eludes  their  pusp,  and  scratch  the 
outside  of  their  head  when  they  have 
failed   in    their  application  within. 
With  them,  indeed,  these  customs  arc 
as  old  as  Quintilian,  who  sneen  at 
what  he  oflcn  did,  probably  some- 
times on  account  of  a  superauity  of 
ideas  taking  unto  thcmselvos  a  **  local 
liabitation  and  a  name.** 

We  wonder  if  ladies  do  the  same  ? 
We  know  not,  and  fear  to  purtae 
inquirv.  But,  reader,  if  ever  you 
arc  so  fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  as  to 
obtain  a  peep  into  one  of  these  ^  labo- 
ratories of  thought,"  fiincy  not  you 
will  find  an  apotheosis.  No,  no! 
you  mil  discover  more  slip -shod, 
night-canned  Hannah  Mores  than 
elegant  Blessingtons ;  more  tattered, 
soiled  Maliabechis  than  cwenced 
llousseaus.  Arc  not  the  creations  of 
the  easy  chair  independent  of  these 
mortifioAtions  and  littlenesses  ?  Take 
a  seat  in  ours ;  and  if  kindred  thou^ts, 
sympathetic  ecstasies,  brotherly  teaiv, 
steal  not  down  upon  yoar  senses, 
then  profane  not  tne  sanctuaiy,  for 
the  ground  whereon  you  trnui  is 
holyl 

Wc  ourselves  are  greatly  addicted 
to  that  mode  of  peregrinatioiL  For 
the  last  half-hour  we  have  not  been, 
as  we  dreamed,  quietly  reposed  in 
one  of  the  **  coves  of  Cmachan,'* 
watching  the  gyrations  ofasoUtaiy 
eagle,  but  no  nrther  than  oar  easy 
chair,  with  our  fore-flnger  between 
the  pages  of  ChriUaj^r  Narih*9  At- 
creatiatu: — 

*^  What  a  prospect !  onr  ekrad-eastls 
rests  apon  a  feundttioii  of  gnmfes  ws* 
cipiMs;  sod  down  skiog  the  hMWftd 
chasms  fnm  wUoh  ths  syt  i«06als»  ws 
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look  on  Loob  Etire  bMring  on  its  bosom, 
stationaiy,  so  it  seems  in  the  sunshine, 
one  srow-white  soul !     W  bat  brings  the 
creature  there,  and  on  what  errand  may 
^he  be  voyaging^  up  the  uninliabited  sea- 
vm  that  stretches  away  into  uninhabited 
mountains  1    Some  poet,  perhaps,  steers 
ber,  sitting  at  the  helm  in  a  dream,  and 
allowing  her  to  dance  her  own  way,  at 
ber  own  will,  up  and  down  the  green 
{[lens  and  bills  ot  the  foam-crested  wares, 
m  swell  rolling  in  the  beauty  of  light  and 
music  for  ever  attendant  on  ber,  as  the 
Ma-mew—- for  so  we  choose  to  name  ber 
«—  pursues  her  voyage  —  now  on  water, 
and  now,  as  the  breezes  drop,  in  the  air 
—elements  at  times  undistinguisbable,  as 
the  shadows  of  the  clouds  and  of  the 
mountains  mingle  tbeir  imagery  in  the 
•ea.     Oh !  that  our  head,  like  that  of  a 
•pider,  were  all  studded  with  eyes ;  that 
our  imagination,   sitting  in  the  '  palace 
of  the  soul'  (a  noble  expression,  bor- 
rowed or  stolen  by  Byron  from  Waller), 
might  see  nil  at  once  all  the  sights  from 
eeotre  to  circumference,  as  if  all  rallying 
around  ber  for  her  own  delight,  and  op- 
pressing her  with  tlie  poetry  of  nature., 
m  lyrical,  an  elegiac,  an  epic,  or  a  tragic 
•train.   Now  the  bright  blue  water  gleams 
enchain  ber  visioD,  and  are  felt  to  con- 
stitute the  vital,  the  essential  spirit  of 
the  whole  —  Loch   Awe    land  -  serpent, 
large  as  serpent  of  the  sea,  lying  asleep 
in  the  sun,  with  his  burniiibed  skin  all 
bedropt  with  scales  of  silver  and  of  gold 
-—the  lands  of  Lorn,  mottled  and  speckled 
with    innumerous  lakelets,  where  fancy 
sees  millions  of  water-lilies   riding  at 
anchor  in  bays  where  the  breezes  have 
fmllen  asleep-i-Oban,  splendid  among  the 
splendours  of  that  now  almost  motion- 
Ims  Mediterranean,  the  mountain-loving 
Xonnhe  Loch— Jura,  Isla,  Colonsny,  and 
nameless  other  islands,  floating  fur  and 
wide  away  on —.on  to  Coll  and  Tiree, 
drowned  beneath  the  faint  horizon.     But 
DOW  all  the  eyes  in  our  spider-head  are 
lost  in  one  bluze   of  undistinguisbable 
glory,  for  the  whole  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land are  up  in  their  power  uj^ainst  us, — 
rivers,  lochs,  seas,  islands,  cliffs,  clouds, 
and  mountains.     The  pen  drops  from  our 
band,  and  here  we  are,  not  on  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  air.pulace  on  the  summit 
of  Cruachan,  but  sitting  on  a  tripod  or 
three-legged  stool  at  the  mouth  of  our 
tent  with  our  MS.  before  us,  and  at  our 
right  hand  a  quech  of  Glenlivct,   fresh 
drawn  from  yonder  ten-gallon  cask,  and 
here's  to  the  health  of  *  honest  men  and 
bonny  lassies'  all  over  the  globe." 

Thanks  to  thee,  Kit,  for  our  plea- 
Bant  dream  t  Drowsy  preachers  and 
tuucrapnloufl  pharmacopolists  are 
alUo  talull  us  into  sleep ;  ))at,  hap- 


pily, our  sleeping  spirits  are  heyond 
their  power  or  ken.  The  man  of 
genius  can  alone  distil  those  precious 
drops  that  give  to  our  dreams  the 
freshness  of  nature ;  is  alone  possessed 
of  that  ma^etic  influence,  which 
passes  a  smile  round  the  animated 
hoard,  or  awakens  a  tear  amid  the 
weariness  of  the  ocean. 

A  book  on  the  Highlands  has 
long  been  thought  a  desideratum. 
Johnson,  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  is 
enough  for  us,  and  would  be  so  for 
all,  were  there  more  of  candour  and 
less  of  prejudiced  scholarship  in  his 
pages.  Iimumerable  Cockneys  visit 
our  picturesque  land,  but  the  most 
they  have  done  for  it  is  to  mangle 
its  glorious  names,  hoth  in  spcakmg 
and  spelling.  A  fly  on  the  dome  of 
St.  Teter's  is  not  a  more  presump- 
tuous aspirant  than  a  Cockney  on 
the  rocky  side  of  Ben  Venue.  But, 
luckily,  the  Highlands  know  no  want 
of  those  who  arc  able  both  to  admire 
and  to  celebrate;  and  a  few  more 
pages  like  these  beside  us  will  leave 
litUe  to  the  care  of  our  Southern 
travellers.  Christopher  Nortli  has 
made  our  hills,  our  glens,  our  nooks, 
our  rivers,  all  truly  his  own ; — yes  I 
more  his  own  than  the  property  of 
many  who  ostentatiously  hold  them 
on  no  other  ground  than  that  their 
ancestors  were  more  deserving  than 
themselves.  They  have,  indeed,  shot 
grouse  on  the  moor  and  deer  on  the 
mountaui,  and  have  eaten  botli  at 
their  solitary  lodge;  but  his  is  the 
charter  of  a  patriotic  mind,  a  rational 
soul.  They  see  little  in  nature 
that  is  theirs ;  a  flood  of  rain  dissi- 
pates the  value  of  their  moors,  a  day 
of  mist  annihilates  their  mountains ; 
in  a  morning  thaw  the  dogs  lose 
scent,  the  masters  temper,  and  even- 
ing coops  their  mind  and  body  in 
the  same  wainscoted  prison :  while 
every  nook  for  Christopher  spreads 
its  green  grass,  every  shady  wood 
expands  its  leafy  arms,  every  rill 
hails  him  with  its  *'  quiet  tune," — 
the  stars  all  know  him,  for  he  loves 
them  all,  and  his  thoughts,  his 
countless  thoughts  are  shining,  like 
them,  in  a  spirit  as  pure  and  happy 
as  their  cloudless  blue.  Even  his 
dreams  arc  invested  with  the  "  lights 
and  shadows"  of  his  native  land. 
Look!  he  is  asleep  on  the  heather, 
but  his  thoughts  are  "  thick-coming," 
ever  flowing;  and,  listen!  his  lips 
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are  busily  telling  of  his  innermost 
fancies :  — 

"  There  it  was  (Glenorchy),  on  a 
little  river  island,  that  once,  whether 
sleeping"  or  waking"  we  know  not,  we  saw 
celfbfated  a  fairy's  funeral.  First  we 
heard  small  pipes  playing,  as  if  no  bigger 
than  hollow  rushes  that  whisper  to  the 
night-winds,  and  more  piteous  than 
aught  that  trills  from  earthly  instrument, 
was  the  scarce  audible  dirge.  It  seemed 
«  to  float  over  the  stream,  every  foam-bell 
emitting  a  plaintive  note,  till  the  airj 
anthem  came  floating  over  our  couch, 
and  then  alighted  without  footsteps 
among  the  heather.  The  pattering  of 
little  feet  was  then  heard,  as  if  living 
creatures  were  arranging  themselves  in 
order,  and  then  there  was  nothing  but  a 
more  ordered  hymn.  The  harmony  was 
like  the  melting  of  musical  dew-drops, 
and  sang,  without  words,  of  sorrow  and 
death.  We  opened  our  eyes,  or  rather 
sight  came  to  them  when  closed,  and 
dream  was  vision  !  Hundreds  of  crea- 
tures, no  taller  than  the  crest  of  the 
lapswing,  and  all  hanging  down  their 
veiled  heads,  stood  in  a  circle  on  a  green 
plat  among  the  rocks,  and  in  the  midst 
was  a  bier,  framed  as  it  seemed  of  flowers 
unknown  to  the  Highland  hills,  and  on 
the  bier  a  fairy,  lying  with  uncovered 
face,  pale  as  a  lilj  and  motionless  as  the 
snow.  The  dirge  grew  fainter- and 
faintqr,  and  then  diedawjjy,  when  two 
of  the  creatures  came  from  the  circle,  and 
took  their  station,  one  at  the  head  and 
the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  bier.  They 
sang  alternate  measures,  not  louder,  than 
the  tvxittenng  of  the  awakened  wood- 
lark  before  it  goes  up  the  dewy  air,  but 
dolorous  and  full  of  the  desolation  of 
death.  The  flower-bier  stirred,  for  the 
spot  on  which  it  lay  sunk  slowly  down, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  greensward 
was  smooth  as  ever,  the  very  dews  glit- 
tering above  the  buried  fairy.  A  cloud 
passed  over  the  moun,  and,  with  a  choral 
lament,  the  funeral  troop  sailed  duskily 
away,  heard  afar  ofl^,  so  still  was  the 
midnight  solitude  of  the  glen.  Then  the 
disenthralled  Ore  by  begtm  to  rejoice,  as 
before,  through  all  her  streams  and  falls, 
and  at  the  sudden  leaping  of  the  waters 
and  outbursting  of  the  moon  we  awoke.*' 

This  passage  possesses  a  strange 
spell,  little  accordant  with  what  might 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  implicit 
accents  of  reason.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  sneers  of  education  and  the  lights 
of  learning,  there  is  a  tone  of  grief  in 
the  fairy  dirge  which  thrills  to  the 
heart,  leaving  an  echo  of  sorrow  deep 
in  the  soul.    So  resistless  is  the  'pa« 


thetic  voice  of  the  dreamery  that  wc 
cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  thought 
that  he  is  speaking  of  some  much- 
loved  infant,  whose  face  comes  to 
him  in  the  night,  smiling,  as  he  saw 
it  on  the  bier,  among  opening  blos- 
soms. The  imagery  of  this  little 
picture  is  complete,  soft  and  delicate 
as  the  tints  which  Claude  Lorraine's 
pensive  fancy  breathed  over  his  sleep- 
ing landscape.  "With  the  cloud  from 
the  moon  passes  away  a  shadow  from 
the  spirit,  and,  tremulous  as  a  moon- 
lit wave,  the  cadence  of  music  is 
heard  dying  on  the  hill. 

Philosophers,  if  thev  choose,  may 
deprive  themselves  oi  the  pleasure 
that  clings  to  traditionary  lays  of 
ghost  or  fairy,  but  let  them  think 
well  before  they  pass  a  verdict  of 
dotage  on  these  "leerie"  tales.  They 
feci  no  scruple  in  applauding  ancient 
mythology,  with  its  genii  of  grove 
and  stream,  l)ecause  it  sang  in  Athens 
and  sanctified  the  Tiber;  let  them 
reflect  that  they  have  derided  the 
same  august  power  when  her  home 
was  a  northern  glen,  her  altar  a 
Highland  cot,  and  ask  their  philo- 
soi)hy  why  it  denies  on  the  hills  of 
Etive  what  it  spoke  aloud  on  the 
hills  of  Home  ?  Yes,  let  them  rail 
as  they  will,  the  freest  people,  the 
loveliest  lands  are  most  fertile  in  the 
talcs  of  the  shadowy  world.  In  the 
icy  climes,  where  Nature  is  dwarfish 
and  niggard  of  her  wealth,  vegetation 
and  the  mind  doze  the  nights  away, 
warmed  by  no  ray  of  sunshine,  ani- 
mated by  no  breath  of  feeling.  To 
infuse  a  true  meaning  into  the  beau- 
ties or  deformities  of  nature,  so  that 
they  again  yield  to  sense  their  appro- 
priate spirit,  and  live  chronicled  in 
memory  by  their  own  impressions,  is 
a  task  requiring  a  fine,  discriminating 
taste : — 

"  It  is  a  spring  of  sensibilities. 
That  gives  to  gentle  scenes  a  gentk 
soul,-. 
A  feeling  of  deep  sympathies, 
'f  hat  breathes  an  awful  tale  where  tor* 
rents  roll. 
Nature  owns  the  mystic  sense 
She  whispered  to  intelligence^ 
And  shadows  back,  like  some  reflectiog 

sea. 
The  image  of  our  own  humanity." 

AVith  a  bounty,  speaking .  love  for 
her  votaries,  ^Nature  has  fomiahed 
varied  pleasures  for  the  varied  sti^ 
of  human  existence.     No  ratioiial 
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desire  isi  permitted  to  languish,  no 
budding  impulse  to  rust  in  idleness, 
no  wavering  thought  to  sink  into 
torpor.  The  pluckmg  of  the  flowers 
is  our  iirst  happiness,  classing  them 
together  comes  in  a  few  years,  man- 
hood waters  them  with  the  dews  of 
xeflection,  and  old  a^e,  in  a  little 
while,  is  ever  ready  with  its  story  of 
decay.  But  there  is  no  feeling  of 
eirth,  save  one,  that  hums  in  the 
udent  fancies  of  the  hoy,  and  sheds 
an  unsteady,  hut  consolatory  light 
among  the  hoary  ruins  of  venerable 
old  age.  The  traditionary  stories  of 
his  home  come  over  his  spirit,  sooth- 
inff  as  the  warbling  streams  among 
imeh  they  were  gleaned,  holy  as  the 
gloom  of  a  twilight  aisle,  kindling 
up  the  horizon,  beyond  which  his 
^  spirit  is  setting,  with  a  vivid  streak 
.  of  glory,  travelling  from  the  sun- 
xiae  of  his  being;  and,  dropping  a 
*     tear,  steeped  in  the  memories  of  long- 

^    -dead  years,  he  muses, — 

» 

^    **  Ah,  where  are  all  tliese  sweet  delusions 
'.V  fled? 

^         I  often  ask  new  learninp^  with  a  sigh ; 
^  'JCtD.  vision  slumber  with  the   sleeping 
^  dead, 

>'  ■     That  gave  to  sight  an  immortality  ? 
^"jpKaBt  these  fond  phantoms  flee  the  glance 
'j^.  of  Truth? 

'Jnien  give  me  back  once  more  tlie  weak- 
^  ness  of  my  youth." 

« Vibe  feeling  is  ever  totally  quenched 

\^V  I^sce  is  supplied-  by  some  other, 

^K  not  equally  dear   (Iwcausc  more 

^j^al,  and  what  is  reality  but  sorrow  ?) 

'    jpoire  consonant,  perhaps,  w  ith  a  stern 

^  xaaaon.    We   play  no  longer  with 

■*  gigpy  shapes,  but  discern  in  the  things 

■^  Moand  the  shadows  of  glories  that 

'  JMth  must  shortly  realise. 

-*■  .  Patriotism  is  now  a  drug,  that  is 

'■'tfim  from  the  hustings,  huckstered 

-n  the  market-place,   and    bandied 

*boat  through  nameless  lanes  in  the 

iiape  of  anti-national  poison.     John- 

m  wisely  said  that  when  a  black - 

oaid  had  no  other  resource  he  be- 

'ine  a  Patriot.    How  much  more 

ifeible  is  such   a  statement  now! 

•«  of  old  were  wont  to  be  distin- 

'ohed  by  this  appellation  for  cities 

ken,  seas  navigated,  countries  sub- 

gated,  mountains  levelled.    Alas ! 

tl  a  church  burnt  or  degraded,  a 

lia  administered,  a  sovereign  ridi- 

'tijiiCfr  the  magnitude  of  a  He,  should 

Jia  JbuDdations  of  the  modem 

upa  of  Fbtriotism !    But,  thanks 


to  national  love,  we  have  yet  some 
who  are  likely  to  raise  it  again  to  its 
ancient  pedestal,  and  ^^  build  its  dome 
in  air."  There  are  many  ways  of 
loving  one's  country,  and  shewing  it 
too;  none  better  than  by  works  of 
genius  to  spread  and  perpetuate  its 
name  wherever  the  human  heart  may 
dwell.  And,  "  thanks  to  the  human 
heart  by  which  we  live,"  there  are 
many  who  will  read  and  exult  over 
the  following  passage,  which  nothing  • 
but  a  deep  reverence  for  country 
could  have  breathed : — 

*'  There  had  been  a  strong  summer 
drought,  and  a  week  ago*  you  would 
have  pitied,  absolutely  pitied  the  poor 
Highlands.  You  missed  the  cottage 
girl  with  her  pitclier  at  the  well  in  the 
brae,  for  the  spring  scarcely  trickled, 
mid  the  water-cresses  were  yellow  before 
their  time.  Many  a  dancing  hill-stream 
was  dead,  only  here  and  there  one  stronger 
than  her  sisters  attempted  a  pas  seal  over 
the  shelving  rocks ;  hut  all  choral  move- 
ments and  melodies  forsook  tho  moun- 
tains,  still  and  silent  as  so  much  painted 
canvass.  Waterfalls  first  tamed  their 
thunder,  then  listened  alarmed  to  their 
own  echoes,  wasted  themselves  away 
into  diminutive  murmurs,  gasped  for  life, 
died,  and  were  buried  at  the  feel  of  the 
green  slippery  precipices.  Farns  sunk 
into  moors,  and  there  wjis  a  voice  of 
weeping  hoard  and  low  lament  among 
the  water-lilies, — ay,  a  million  of  pretty 
flowerets  died  in  their  infancy,  even  ou 
their  mother's  breast ;  the  bee  fainted  in 
the  desert  for  want  of  the  honey-dew,  and 
the  ground-cells  of  industry  were  hushed 
below  the  heather.  Cattle  lay  lean  on 
the  hrownness  of  a  hundred  hills,  and 
the  hoof  of  the  red-deer  lost  its  fleetness. 
On  the  shore  of  the  seu  alone  you  beheld 
no  chani>o.  The  tides  ebhed  and  flowed 
ns  before,  the  small  billows  racing  over 
the  silver  sands  to  the  same  goal  of 
shells,  or  climbing  up  to  the  same  wild- 
flowers  that  bathe  the  foundation  of  some 
old  castle  belonging  to  the  ocean." 

"  But  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened,  and,  like  giants  refreshed  with 
mountain-dew,  the  rivers  flung  them- 
selves over  the  clilFs  with  roars  of  thun- 
der. The  autumnal  woods  are  fresher 
than  those  of  summer.  The  mild  har- 
vest-moon will  yet  repair  the  evil  done 
by  the  outrageous  sun,  and,  in  the  gra- 
cious after-growth,  the  green  earth  far 
and  wido  rejoices  as  in  spring.  Like 
people  that  have  hidden  themselves  in 
caves  when  their  native  land  was  op- 
pressed, out  gush  the  torrents,  and  de- 
scend with  songs  to  the  plain.  The 
hill-couDtry  is  itself  again  when  it  hears 
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tbe  Yoice  of  streams.  Magnificent  army 
of  mists !  whose  array  encompasses  is> 
lands  of  the  sea,  and  who  still,  as  thy 
glorious  vanguard  keeps  deploying  among 
the  glons,  rollest  on  in  silence  more  sub- 
lime than  the  trampling  of  the  feet  of 
horses,  or  the  sound  of  the  wheels  of 
chariots,  to  the  heath-covered  mountains 
of  Scotland,  we  bid  thee  bail !" 

It  has  long  been  to  us  a  source  of 
wonder  that  Disraeli  should  have 
forgotten  to  reserve  a  niche  for  mo- 
dem tourists  in  his  gallery  of  C?/m- 
sities.  The  pertinacious  perseverance 
with  which  these  Lilliputians  have 
thrust  their  productions  upon  the 
world  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
nearly  uniform  absurdity  of  their 
labonous  trifles.  Happily  for  Scot- 
land, she  has  seen  but  little  of  them 
since  the  continent  of  Europe  became 
fairly  opened;  but  when  they  do 
come,  how  grievous  is  the  afflic- 
tion I  Like  the  jaded  beasts  that 
drag  their  vehicles,  they  seem  to  have 
no  idea  of  a  country  beyond  the  turn- 
pike— no  notion  of  loitering  to  bait 
their  fancy  in  a  sunny  valley,  unless 
a  blazoned  sign-post,  like  the  deity 
of  the  spot,  be  hovering  in  the  winds 
that  dwell  in  its  bosom.  Both  their 
books  and  themselves  go  regularly 
to  sleep  at  ten  o'clock.  They  have 
no  idea  of  shining  with  the  stars  in 
the  silent  night,  or  rising  with  the 
siui  in  the  early  dawn.  It  is  evi- 
dently not  their  intention  to  leave  a 
stray  thought,  that  may  muse  and 
set  the  reader  a  musing  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  only  tangible  part. 
No,  indeed,  that  would  not  then  be 
their  work;  so  that,  if  you  inherit  as 
little  taste,  or  as  much  curiosity,  as 
to  solicit  a  farther  interview,  you 
may  go  to  bed  also,  till  the  waiter, 
with  tea  and  hot  rolls,  usher  in  the 
traveller  and  his  next  remark.  We 
can  compare  such  drivellers  to  no- 
thing more  animated  than  pictures 
destitute  of  light  and  shade,  where 
greats  gloomy,  stupidly-independent 
masses,  personate  mountains,  without 
chequenng  wood,  gleaming  cataract, 
or  shadowy  fern,  with  a  bare  surface, 
li])ellously  termed  a  lake,  that  never 
spread  its  l>osom  to  the  moon — a 
"  darkness  visible,"  where  never  star 
might  glisten,  or  cloud  rest,  or  billow 
wander  upon  its  sluggish  breast. 

To  a  genuine  lover  of  nature,  like 
Christopher  North  (who  has  made 
more  roads  to  the  West  than  General 


Wade  hinuelf^  and  opeiied  up  man 
peepe  into  the  Highlands  than  all  the 
votaries  of  the  magician  Macadam), 
a  hill,  a  valley,  a  river,  a  meadow,  it 
just  what  an  opium -pill  was  to 
Coleridge  and  De  Quincy,  a  jupe  to 
Macnish,  a  grape  to  Anacreon,  nek 
to  FalstafT,  or  the  etherial  dew  to 
the  muse  of  Bums.  To  him  a  grassy 
cove  of  Cruachan  is  a  portal  ofglory 
— a  quiet  nook  from  which  his  spin! 
may  look  out  upon  the  wide  creation 
— a  spot  of  earth  where  he  may  at 
all  times  see  the  heaven  above,  and 
feel  the  soul  within  expanding,  like 
it,  into  a  limitless  mirror,  wnerdn 
are  reflected  images  far-gathered  as 
the  passing  doucb;  and  ministered 
to  by  thoughts  as  mysterious  and 
sky-bom  as  those  holy  wings  that 
descended  upon  the  pro|diet  in  the 
homeless  wilderness.  Over  such  s 
mind  one  glimpse  of  sammer  sbedi 
perpetual  sunsnine,  **oiie  impulse 
from  a  vernal  wood^^  breathes  an* 
fading  freshness,  and,  like  the 
"wandering  voice,**  his  ima^ation 
is  ever  beneath  the  dewy  skies  of  a 
happy  land,  sinking  the  pleasant 
songs  that  its  souTdelights  in. 

His  tent,  gleaming  like  a  star 
through  a  riven  cloud,  is  in  the 
silent  Glen  Etive,  yet  do  you  feel 
oppressed  with  a  melancholy  soli- 
tude? Or  can  yon  believe  that 
Christopher  is  alone,  stretched,  as  he 
now  is,  upon  the  heather,  indulgio^ 
his  own  fancies,  "banqueting  his 
own  thoughts  ?**  We  hear  some  dull 
imp  intruding  his  tinkling  caveit, 
and  bidding  us,  for  the  honour  of 
our  family,  take  care  how  W6  give 
wing  to  the  asseveration,  that  a  man 
^vith  a  cmtch  can  be  otherwise  than 
alone,  not  hopelessly.  AUme,  with 
that  conquenng  rod  beside  him, 
which  has  more  bnds  and  blossoms 
than  Aaron*s  had !  We  might  moie 
easily  suppose  that  Aladdin  with  his 
lamp,  or  Fortunatus  with  his  wish- 
ing-cap,  was  lonely,  than  speak  of 
loneliness  where  that  willing,  quell- 
ing crutch  is  near.  Give  him  but 
one  isolated  speck  of  earth  on  which 
to  poise  that  irresistible  lever,  and, 
chainless  as  a  mountain  blast,  he 
sways  the  humbled  world.    Lo  I  the 

Sueenly  Dunedin  rises  up  before 
im — the  Calton,  with  its  gmoefiil 
zone  of  monuments — the  roof  of  the 
Grecian  temple  leaning  on,  or  rather 
seeming  to  nse  flrom,  the  d%]il|  de- 
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gmi  pillan  that  bear  it,  cloudHke, 
up  to  Heaven — the  castle,  crowned 
with  the  setting  snn,  and  his  ^tra- 
velling glories,  like  a  civic  wreath 
on  the  Brow  of  age  —  her  antique 
street,  "sculptured,  and  vast,  and 
venerabljr  grand  " — Salisbury  Crags, 
pronouncing  the  doom  of  nuyesty  on 
the  kneeling  citv — and  Arthur,  look- 
lDig[  down,  with  a  placid  evening 
■mile  upon  his  cheek,  as  though  he 
were  contemplating,  like  a  God  from 
hk  cloud-rocked  throne,  the  creation 
thttt  had  arisen  at  the  word  of  his 
power. 

The  Queen  of  the  North  is  gone ; 
ind  from  her  ^'  capacious  mind,  that 
loveB  them  all,**  emerge  the  Lochs 
AwCf  Lomond,  Killarncy,  and  AViu- 
dennere.  Sorry  are  we  that  per- 
emptory time,  and  yet  more  per- 
emptory paper -law,  forbid  us  to 
Inaert  the  varied  length  of  the 
finely  discriminated  and  harmonious 
pictures  gleaming  before  us  in  the 
mn-dyes  of  genius.  A  little,  how- 
ever, we  will  exhibit  of  each  scene 
without  detracting  from  the  beauty 
of  any  particular  part,  as  one  might 
gaie  for  ever  on  a  sweet,  isolated, 
wmve-retreating  nook  of  I>omond, 
nor  dream  that  a  lovelier  was  sleep- 
ing by  its  side. 

"  Heaven  bless  thee,  with  oil  her  nun, 

Boon,  and  stun  !     There  thou  art,  dear- 

Mt  to  U5I  of  nil  the  lochs  of  Scotland — 

ud  they  are  all  dear — mountain-crowned, 

diff-guarded,  isle-zoned,  p^rove-girdled. 

^      wide-winding    and   far- stretching',  with 

\    thy   many-bayed    banks    and    braes    of 

^     ferailiwood,   fern,    broom,  und    heather, 

a     njoieing  in  their  huts  and  shielinjrs,  thou 

■*    i^^y  *>»  Argyleshire,  rill  ond  river-fed, 

f     Ma-anii-like,    floating    in    thy   majesty, 

^■uigDtficeDt  Loch  Awe  !" 

*'  Pleasant  are  his  many  liills,  and  mag- 
-aifieent  bis  one  mountain.  For  yon  see 
.tet  Cruacban.  The  setting  and  rising 
■an  do  bim  homage.  Peace  loves,  us 
BOWy  to  dwell  within  his  shadow ;  hut 
lufh  among  tho  precipices  are  the  hulls 
of  the  storms." 

**Tbe  scene  is  vast  and  wild  ;  yet  so 

BiQch  beauty  is  intorfusod,  that  at  such 

•B  hour  as  this  its  character  is  almost 

tbat  of  loveliness  ;  the  rude  and  ru^<^ed 

ii  ielt  to  be  rural,  and  no  more  ;  and  tho 

•ye  gliding  from  the  cotto^o  gardens  on 

Its  banlui,  to  the  islands  on  the  bosom  of 

'  tlM  loch,  loses  sight  of  the  mighty  mass- 

#■  beared  up  to  the  heavens,  while  tho 

^iMKt  forgets  tbat  they  ore  there,  in  its 

'0ireet  repose.      The  dim-seen  ruin    of 

'    "PMOo  er  religious  house,  secluded  from 


all  the  stir  tbat  disturbed  the  shore,  car- 
ries back  our  dreams  to  the  olden  time, 
and  we  awake  from  our  reveries  of 
'  Sorrows  suffered  long  ago,'  to  enjoy 
the   apparent   happiness    of  the  Uving 

'*  Loch  Lomond  is  a  sea !  Along  its 
shores  might  you  voyage  in  your  swift 
schooner,  with  shifting  breezes,  all  a 
summer's  day,  nor  at  sunset,  when  you 
dropped  anchor,  have  seen  half  the  b«iu- 
tiful  wonders.  It  is  many-isled,  and 
some  of  them  are  in  themselves  little 
worlds,  with  woods  and  hills.  Houses 
are  seen  looking  out  from  among  old 
trees,  and  children  playing  on  the  green- 
sward tbat  slopes  safely  into  deep  water, 
where,  in  rushy  havens,  are  drawn  up 
the  boats  of  fishermen,  or  of  woodcutters 
who  go  to  their  work  on  the  mainland. 
You  might  live  all  your  life  on  one  of 
those  islands,  and  yet  be  no  hermit. 
Hundreds  of  small  bays  indent  the 
shores,  and  some  of  a  majestic  character 
take  a  fine  bold  sweep  with  their  tower- 
ing groves,  enclosing  the  mansion  of  a 
Colquhoun  or  a  Campbell,  at  enmity  no 
more,  or  the  turreted  castle  of  the  rich 
alien,  who  there  finds  himself  as  mucii  at 
home  as  in  his  hereditary  hall,  Sassenach 
and  Gael  now  living  in  gentle  friendship. 
What  a  prospect  from  the  Point  of  fir- 
kin !  'Jlie  Loch  in  its  whole  length  and 
breadth ->the  magnificent  expanse  un. 
broken,  though  bedropt,  with  unnum- 
bered isles — and  the  shores  diversi6ed 
with  jutting  rape  and  far-shooting  pe- 
ninsula, enclosing  sweet  separate  seclu- 
sions, ouch  in  itself  a  loch." 

**  We  start  iu  this  sterner  solitude  at 
the  sweet  syllabling  of  Windermere, 
AVindermere  !  Translucent  thy  waters, 
OS  diamond  without  a  flaw,"  "  Pure  are 
they  all  OS  dew,  and  purer  look  the  white 
clouds  within  their  breast."  "  Thou 
need'st  no  isles  on  tliy  heavenly  bosom ;  fur 
in  tl)o  sweet  confusion  of  thy  shores  are 
seen  images  of  many  isles,  fragments  tliat 
one  might  dream  had  been  geudy  loosened 
from  the  land,  and  bad  floated  away  into 
the  lake,  till  thev  had  lost  themselves  in 
the  fairy  Avilderness.  i)ut  though  thou 
need'st  them  not,  yet  hast  thou,  O  Win- 
dermere !  thine  own  steadfast  and  en- 
during isles, —  her  called  the  Beautiful, 
and  islets  not  fur  apart  that  seem  bom  of 
her;  for  there's  tho  same  expression  of 
countcnanco — that  of  celestial  calm— and 
holiest  of  the  sisterhood, — one  that  still 
retains  the  ruins  of  an  oratory,  and  bears 
tiie  name  of  the  virgin  mother  mild,  to 
whom  prays  the  mariner  when  sailing  iu 
the  moonlight  along  Sicilian  seas." 

*'  Ki  Harney !  Wo  knew  not  where 
to  fix  our  gaze.  Surrounded  by  thn 
dazzling  bewilderment  of  all  that  multi- 
tudinous magnificence,  tlie    eye,    as  if 
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afraid  to  grapple  with  the  near  glory — 
for  such  another  day  never  shone  from 
heaven— sought  relief  in  the  remote  dis- 
tance,  and  slid  along  the  beautiful  river 
Kenmare,  insinuating  itself  among  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains  till  it  rested  on 
the  green  glimmer  of  the  far-off  sea." 
"  Wild  yet  gentle  was  the  blue  aerial 
haze  over  the  glimpses  of  the  Upper 
Lake,  where  soft  and  sweet,  in  a  girdle 
of  rocks,  seemed  to  be  hanging,  now  in 
nir  and  now  in  water  —  for  all  was 
strangely  indistinct  in  sweet  confusion — 
masses  of  green  light  that  might  be 
islands  with  their  lovely  trees  ;  but  sud- 
denly tipt  with  fire  shone  out  the  golden 
pinnacles  of  the  Eagle's  Nest ;  and  as 
they  were  again  tamed  by  cloud-shadow, 
the  glow  of  Purple  Mountain  for  a  while 
enchained  our  vision,  and  then  left  it 
free  to  feast  on  the  forests  of  Glena ; 
till,  wandering  at  the  capricious  will  of 
fancy,  it  floated  in  delight  over  the 
woods  of  Mucruss,  and,  long  lost  among 
the  trembling  imagery  of  the  water, 
found  lasting  repose  on  the  steadfast 
beauty  of  the  sylvan  isle  of  Inisfallen." 

We  have  now  closed  our  extracts 
from  the  varied  and  fascinating  page 
of  the  Recreations,  and  might  rest 
satisfied  that  the  reader,  if  the  plea- 
sure has  not  already  hcen  his,  is 
burning  for  a  perusal  of  these  com- 
minglings  of  light  and  shade, — for 
light  and  shade  they  truly  are ;  tears 
softening  smiles,  and  smiles  tinging 
the  ecstasy  of  tears,  like  bursts  of 
sunshine  in  a  weeping  heaven.  But 
one  passage,  from  another  portion  of 
the  work,  we  may  indulge  in,  as  it 
displays  the  author's  peculiar  style 
fully  as  much  as  any  we  have  yet 
cited,  and  contains,  to  us,  a  new  il- 
lustration of  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful. On  the  former  there  has  been 
much  speculation ;  some  confining  it 
to  regions  of  terror  and  desolation, 
and  not  unfrequently  mistaking  mag- 
nitude for  grandeur,  to  the  unfeeling 
exclusion  of  every  lesser  feature. 
Unity  is  the  soul  of  the  sublime ; 
not  that  unity,  discernible  in  an  in- 
dividual object,  but  the  blending  of 
many,  deepening  into  one  solemn 
effect.  Thus  great  sculptors  and 
painters,  harmonising  far-gathered 
features,  made  the  himian  figure  to 
emerge  from  the  dead  canvass,  and 
start  from  the  living  rock  in  the  ma- 
jestic lineaments  of  a  God. 


*'  Certainly,"  quoth  Christopher,  in 
liis  serio-comic  way,  "  a  rose  is  one 
thing  and  Mount  Etna  another — an  ante- 


lope and  an  elephant,  an  insect  and 
man-of-war,  both  sailing  in  the  ton,- 
little  lucid  well  in  which  the  fidriM 
bathe,  and  the  Polar  sea  in  which  Le- 
viathan  is  'wallowing  unwieldy,  enor- 
mous in  his  gait,' — the  jewelled  finger  of 
a  virgin  bride,  and  grim  Saturn  with  his 
ring, —  the  upward  eye  of  a  kneeling 
saint,  and  a  comet, '  that  from  his  horrid 
hair  shakes  pestilence  snd  war.'  Bat 
let  the  rose  bloom  on  the  mouldering 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  some  great  king., 
among  the  temples  of  Balbec  or  Syrian 
Zadmor — and  in  its  beauty  methinks 
'twill  be  also  sublime.  See  the  antelope 
bounding  across  a  raging  chasm  —  op 
among  the  region  of  eternal  snows  on 
Mont  Blanc,  end  deny  it,  if  you  pleaie. 
But  assuredly  we  think  that  tliere  if 
sublimity  in  the  fearless  flight  of  tbat 
beautiful  creature,  to  whom  Nature 
grudged  not  wings,  but  gave  instead  the 
power  of  plumes  to  her  small,  delicate 
limbs,  unfractured  by  alighting  amrag 
the  pointed  rocks.  All  aJone,  by  your 
solitary  self,  in  some  wide,  lifeless  de- 
sert, could  you  deny  sublimity  to  the 
unlooked-for  hum  of  the  tiniest  insect,  or 
to  the  sudden  shiver  of  the  beauty  of  bis 
gauze  wings  ?  Not  you,  indeed.  Stoop* 
ing  down  to  quench  your  thirst  in  tint 
lucid  well  where  the  fairies  bathe,  wfast 
if  you  saw  the  image  of  the  evening  stsr 
shining  in  some  subterranean  world  1 
We  suspect  that  you  would  hold  in  year 
breath,  and  swear  devoutly  that  it  wu 
sublime.  Dead  on  the  very  evening  of 
her  marriage  day  is  that  virein  bride 
whose  delicacy  was  so  beeutifiu — tint  as 
she  lies  in  her  white  wedding  garments 
that  serve  for  a  shroud — that  emblem  of 
eternity  and  of  eternal  loFe»  the  ring, 
upon  her  finger — with  its  encased  star 
shining  brightly  now  that  her  eyes,  once 
stars,  are  closed — would,  methinks,  be 
sublime  to  all  Christian  hearts.*' 

He  who  has  seen  by  moonlight  the 
clustering  ivy  wrap  the  venarable 
brows  of  a  decaying  pile,  like  the 
crass  muffling  the  tomb  tS  old  age, 
has  received  a  meet  preparation  for  a 
reception  of  this  striking  tnitb. 
Transplant  the  garden  dwarf-tree, 
where  the  thrush  is  now  singing  an 
evening  song  before  folding  up  her 
wings  in  peace,  to  the  mgg^  bosom 
of  a  tall  cliff,  aiid  he  waves  his  green 
arms  in  glory  above  the  world.  The 
owl  broods  in  his  shadow,  wuting  for 
the  moon,  and,  roused  by  his  many- 
rustling  leaves,  the  falcon  launches 
upon  tne  gales  of  morning,  eanying, 
like  a  herald,  the  blaioned  sunshine 
on  its  breast.  The  night  mists  wrap 
liim  in  their  clammy  anns*— toa 
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donds  of  evenmff  crown  him  with 
majesty — he  drinks  the  dews  unpol- 
luted Dv  the  earth — he  hears  the 
winds  on  their  message  to  the  lower 
world. 

Upon  a  principle  somewhat  si- 
milar to  this  the  temple  of  Pa^stiun 
in  its  new-horn  splendour  was  less 
suhlime  than  it  now  appears  in  its 
hallowed  decay.  The  moment  a 
blade  or  hlossom  waves  upon  a  ruin 
the  reign  of  artifice  is  over — that  of 
nature  is  hegun.  The  moss-woven 
tapestry  of  its  walls — ^the  thistle  that 
blooms  amid  its  desolation — the 
stream  that  hathes  its  flower-grown 
foundation — and  the  aged  ohject 
which  they  all  seem  to  adore,  arose 
to  tiie  mind  as  the  coeval  traces  of 
nature.  The  pilgrim  reclines  on  the 
shadow  of  the  Colosseum  as  in  the 
eloom  that  falls  from  the  austere 
prows  of  a  cn^,  or  sees  the  sunshine 
poured  over  a  fallen  pedestal  of  Bal- 
bec,  as  though  it  were  the  light  of 
creation  heginning  to  dawn  over 
chaos.  The  risen  temple,  like  san- 
guine youth,  glories  in  the  present — 
the  past  a  void — the  future  a  name : 
the  railing  structure,  like  the  reflect- 
ing, prophetic  spirit  of  old  age,  bears 
on  its  furrowed  face  a  legend  of  the 
past,  and  carries  its  shadow  of  decay 
mt  into  the  bosom  of  the  cloud- 
wrapped  future. 

A  few  years  ago  we  visited  Staffa, 
when  the  summer  breeze  was  on  the 
sea,  and  the  clouds  were  sailing  to 
their  chambers  in  the  west.  Awful 
was  the  feeling  with  which  we  ac- 
companied the  waves  into  the  vast 
ocean-hall,  where  they  sounded 
mournfully,  like  the  voices  of  the  de- 
parted. It  seemed  as  the  harp  of 
Fingal  lay  buried  in  the  deep, 
wakened  by  the  passing  billows  into 
a  dolorous  tune.  But  more  sublime 
was  the  feeling,  when  treading  the 
roof  of  that  mysterious  dwelling,  we 
beheld  a  lonely  briar-rose  bending 
over  the  ocean. 

"  Tbe  rose  of  the  wilderness  left  on  its 

stalk 
To  mark  where  a  garden  had  been," 

conveys  a  mournful  image  of  desola- 
tion to  the  soul.  His  "green," 
**aged*^  dial-stone  had  counted  the 
hours  of  joy  and  grief — the  rising 
and  setting  of  earthly  loveliness.  But 
what  eye  saw  the  nrst  shadow  cast 


from  the  sun  upon  the  unfading 
emerald  of  the  silent  Stafia  ?  What 
tongue  can  niimhcr  the  adoring  bil- 
lows that  breathe  songs  of  worship 
around  ?  The  rose  of  the  poet  was 
sorrowing  for  the  withered  bowers  of 
its  youth, — the  rose  of  Staffa  was  in 
a  strange  land,  where  there  was  never 
a  sbter  to  fold  in  his  widowed  arms 
— never  bee  to  warble  in  its  untasted 
bloom.  Solitary  it  gazed  upon  the 
wide  ocean,  with  the  spray  of  a  thou- 
sand waves  upon  its  bosom.  Like  a 
hermit,  it  told  to  the  breezes  of  the 
odour  of  its  home ;  the  tint  of  its 
kindred  was  brought  on  its  cheek,  but 
the  salt  drops  that  were  there  seemed 
like  tears  of  sorrow  for  its  native 
dwelling.  Had  some  wandering  bird, 
now  dreaming  beside  its  young 
among  the  cliffs  of  Morven,  borne 
the  exiled  seed  from  its  bower  in  the 
valley  ?  Was  it  left  by  some  white 
hand  as  a  type  of  one  who  wept  for 
the  home  of  her  childhood,  the 
friends  of  her  love,  the  happy  songs 
of  her  sunny  land?  Or  did  the 
winds,  that  are  now  moaning  round 
it,  like  angels  on  errands  of  mercy, 
find  it  blowing  in  their  march  on  the 
mountain,  and  bear  it  to  flourish  re- 
mote from  violence, — the  nursling  of 
the  dews,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
sunbeams  ?  Perchance,  when  we  re- 
visit that  wondrous  isle,  the  heath  of 
many  roses  may  gladden  the  solitude. 
Then  will  the  spell  of  sublimity  be 
broken,  for  where  shall  we  seek  for 
the  rose  of  Staffa  ? 

Here,  then,  for  the  present,  we 
part  company  with  good  old  Kit  and 
his  Recreations,  It  is  more  than 
probable  that,  at  some  other  period 
not  very  distant,  we  may  secK  him 
out  again;  for  there  are  books  as 
well  as  men  to  which  we  are  fain  to 
turn  over  and  over,  more  especially 
when  the  animal  spirits  begin  to  flag, 
and  imagination  seems  to  have  be- 
come paralysed.  But  we  give  no 
pledge  to  this  effect.  It  is  enough  to 
avow  that  in  the  volume  now  before 
us  we  have  found  the  sort  of  refresh- 
ment of  which  our  minds  stood  in 
need ;  and,  doubtless,  should  the  oc- 
casion require,  we  will  a  second  time 
slake  our  thirst  at  the  same  pure 
fountain.  And  so,  dear  Kit,  the 
kind,  the  generous,  the  truly  philo- 
sophic, we  bid  thee  heartily  farewell. 
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Victor  Ilroo,  in  one  of  his  clever 
novels,  has  Hung  such  a  niantlc  of 
romance  over  the  -whitewashed  walls 
and  narrow  limits  of  the  death - 
receiving  cell  of  La  Morgue,  that 
every  succeeding  writer  would  neces- 
sarily approach  the  suhject  with  con- 
siderable misgiving,  were  it  not  for 
the  i)eculiar  nature  of  the  jdocc. 

Aletronolitan  institutions  gene- 
rally, wiien  they  possess  any  re- 
markable and  public  interest,  arc 
connnonly  indebted  for  it  to  some 
imrticiilar  circumstance  which  has 
occurred  within  their  walls,  or  with 
which  they  are  intimately  associated ; 
and  the  local  historian  seizes  upon 
their  leading  feature,  and  thus  makes 
their  prestige  his  own  individual 
i)ropcrty.  J  Jut  the  ^lorgue  cannot 
l)e  thus  identified  with  any  ])articular 
writer,  however  great  may  be  his 
genius ;  for  its  hist()r>'  oncc^told  is  so 
far  from  being  told  for  ever,  that 
every  vestige  of  the  tale  oi"  yesterday 
is  thoroughly  swept  away  before  the 
dawning  of  to-dav ;  and  the  tragedy 
of  this  week  will  Ihj  utterly  super- 
seded ])y  the  catastrophe  of  the  next. 

I'he  Morgue  possesses  a  constjiutly 
recurring  and  constantly  varying 
story,  involving  e(iually  new  scenery, 
new  actors,  and  new  passions;  the 
dead  ])l;iy  the  leading  jmrts  in  every 
(In ma  of  fear,  or  guilt,  or  sulfering; 
and  the  living  are  made  subordinate 
accessories  in  the  shifting  panorama 
of  horror  with  which  every  spectacle 
is  wound  up. 

'Ihc  ^lorgue  is  tlie  Omega  of  hu- 
manity— the  grave  without  the  cof- 
fin—  the  sleej)  without  the  shroud. 
Its  intcrci^t  is  not  the  interest  of  this 
world;  its  scenes  are  not  those  out 
of  which  human  ingenuity  can  weave 
worldly  julvantage  or  aggrandise- 
iiH.nt :  its  tenants  are  not  sentient  be- 
iii;.'-,  jo-tling  a  Ml  ill  the  toil  and  care 
iA  r'.ery-diiy  occupations  their  fel- 
lov.-rneii  and  fellow-labourers.  The 
'tat*  ly  r-athi.flral,  the  wide  seuate- 
hoij.-,':,  the   hMi^y  courts  of  law,  the 


palocci  of  royalty,^  and  tlie  primn 
wherein  \dcc  and  misery  ezfUAte  their 
cnmc  or  their  miflfbrtune,  alike  qm 
a  way  by  'which  aoinc  may  profit; 
but  the  Morgue  is  not  of  these— fir 
all  who  enter  there  with  injuiiy  in 
their  eye  and  upon  their  lip  ksre 
hone  upon  the  threahold;  and  seek 
only  for  despair  and  death !  It  u 
but  a  step  from  the  busy  thoxou^ 
fore  of  the  crowded  fnay«  firam 
contact  with  the  fluttermg  grisette 
and  the  thoughtfiil  txader — ^lor  the 
death-cell  stands  in  one  of  the  mort 
frequented  quarters  of  the  city— bat 
one  step  from  the  hnnying  vefaicki 
whirling  along,  laden  with  youth  anl 
beauty,  or  freighted  with  mercfasn* 
disc,  making  the  rude  pavement  lat^ 
tic  l)eneath  their  wcignt ;  and  firam 
the  bright  glare  of  the  nocmdi^  sun. 
to  the  cold,  still,  dreaiy  chamDer  of 
violent  and  premature  death.  The 
solid  walls  beat  back  all  sounds  ihmi 
without ;  the  silence  of  the  gnve  is 
already  settling  upon  the  dead ;  sad 
when  at  intervals  that  silence  is 
broken,  it  is  not  with  the  ca^  of 
competition,  the  lisp  of  ooorteqr,  or 
the  mirthful  music  of  rev^  bat  with 
the  shrill  scream  of  too  taidy  xteog- 
nition,  the  heart-groan  of  zemoise^ 
or  the  wailing  of  ^spair.* 

The  appearance  of  the  cell  itadf  ii 
\QTy  simple.  It  is  a  small,  aqiiaie 
aimrtment,  having  on  one  oids  aa 
open  grating,  behind  which  are 
ranged  three  broad  pUuika,  suppnted 
on  trestles,  each  forming  an  i»w^i«i«^ 
plane,  and  thus  enabling  thA  ipeda- 
tor  to  obtain  a  x)crfect  view  Si  the 
countenance  of  the  corpse ;  whflethe 
garments  worn  by  the  miserahle  vic- 
tims of  nmrder  or  suicide,  when  re- 
ceived by  the  officials,  are  suspended 
along  the  wall  by  hooks,  and  carefVdly 
displayed,  in  oidcr  to  facilitate  their 
identiiication. 

The  place  is  scrupulously  dean; 
and,  considering  its  nature,  even 
cheerful — at  least  so  it  appored  to 
me— for  I  had  thoroughly  made  np 
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m^f  mind  to  experience  a  sensation  of 
pain  and  awe  on  my  entrance  there, 
although  I  had  been  cautious  to  make 
my  visit  on  an  occasion  when  I  knew 
it  to  be  untenanted.  I  expressed  a 
&eling  of  this  kind  to  the  friend  by 
whom  I  was  accompanied,  who  in- 
stantly congratukted  me  on  the  fact ; 
declaring,  that  so  great  was  the 
impression  of  horror  and  regret 
which  he  experienced  on  the  first  oc- 
casion when  he  set  foot  within  the 
Morgue,  that,  although  he  had  sub- 
sequently entered  there  a  score  of 
times,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  should 
never  be  able  to  overcome  its  recol- 
lection. 

I  urged  him  to  tell  me  wherefore, 
when  he  replied;  "Not  now,  nor 
here ;  for,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
IMly  enabled  to  appreciate  the  spec- 
tacle to  wliich  I  allude,  I  must  relate 
to  you  that  portion  of  the  iK)or  sui- 
cide's history  with  which  I  after- 
wards became  acijfuainted." 

And  in  compliance  with  that  pro- 
mise, when  we  had  driven  in  the 
evening  with  some  friends  into  one  of 
the  lateral  alleys  of  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, we  all  alighted,  and,  seating 
ourselves  upon  the  grass,  M. re- 
lated with  much  feeling  the  sketch 
that  follows : — 

"  It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1 826 
that  a  young  Englishman  of  fashion, 
on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  established 
himself  in  a  splendid  set  of  apart- 
ments in  the  Place  Vendomc.  For  a 
time  he  continued  entirely  unknown ; 
not  only  to  the  circle  of  French  so- 
ciety which  his  expensive  style  of 
living  would  have  pointed  out  as  that 
to  which  he  would  necessarily  have 
been  welcome,  had  he  been  so  intro- 
duced as  to  render  his  acquaintance 
safe;  but  even  to  such  of  his  own 
countr3Tnen  as  were  then  sojourning 
in  the  French  capital,  lie  fre- 
quented no  club ;  dined  at  no  restau- 
rant of  note ;  mingled  in  no  amuse- 
ment which  involved  communion 
with  his  fellow-men;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  affected  no  seclusion ; 
and  was  evidently  too  indifferent  to 
notice  and  comment  to  shrink  from 
cither  when  they  became  consequent 
on  any  of  his  pursuits.  His  equi- 
pages, although  plain,  and  totally 
without  arms,  were  of  the  most  ele- 
gant description;  his  horses  un- 
equalled by  any  in  the  city ;  his  csta- 
bushment  perfS^ ;  and  his  boxes,  both 


at  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  Fran- 
9ais,  in  the  most  eligible  situations. 

"Although  the  stranger  himself 
affected  no  mystery,  the  idle  and  the  • 
curious  began,  ere  long,  to  weave 
many  and  subtle  ones  of  which  he 
was  the  hero;  and  he  had  not  re- 
sided ten  days  in  Paris  before  it  was 
decided  that  he  must  have  something 
to  conceal,  or  with  his  figure  and 
fortune  he  would  have  been  already 
plunged  ten  fathoms  deep  in  all  the 
lasdnating  frivolities  of  Parisian  dis- 
sipation. Ere  another  week  had 
elapsed,  the  busy  had  fresh  food  for 
comment  and  conjecture ;  for,  at  the 
gayest  period  of  the  day,  the  joU 
Anglais^  as  he  was  already  called, 
appeared  in  an  open  carriage  in  the 
AUee  de  Longchamps,  and  beside 
him  sat  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  who  ever  owed  the  glories  of 
her  eye  and  form  to  the  warm  skies 
of  Italy. 

"  AVho  could  she  be  ?  Certainly  not 
his  sister  :  for  her  dark  and  glowing 
loveliness  claimed  no  kindred  with 
the  auburn  curls  and  clear  blue  eye 
of  her  companion.  The  youn^  ladies 
suggested  tnat  she  might  be  his  wife ; 
but  the  idea  was  promptly  negatived 
by  their  elders,  who  discovered  too 
much  devotion  in  his  manner  to  ad- 
mit its  possibihty.  She  was  alone 
with  him  in  Pans,  and  consequently 
the  enigma  requirckl  no  sphinx  to  aid 
in  its  solution :  tlie  inference  was 
palpable ;  but,  beyond  the  crude  fact, 
all  was  covered  with  as  dense  a  cloud 
as  ever. 

"  In  vain  was  the  Britiish  ambassa- 
dor appealed  to  more  than  once  by 
mothers  ^vith  marriageable  daughtcra 
and  ijashionable  spendthrifts,  who  were 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  they 
could  force  their  acquaintance  upon 
him,  and  endeavour  to  make  nim 
their  banker  through  the  medium  of 
hazard  and  nnige  et  noir^  without 
losing  caste.  Ilis  Excellency  knew 
nothing  of  him ;  and  could  not  recog- 
nise an  English  subject  who  had  not 
even  led  his  name  at  the  embassy. 
And  thus  months  rolled  by,  and  the 
curious  were  as  mystifiea  as  ever, 
save  that  it  transpired  through  the 
servants  of  the  stranger  that  he  had 
arrived  in  Paris  direct  from  Venice : 
but  this  was  all  that  even  his  do- 
mestics thought  fit  to  communicate. 
Meanwhile  nothing  could  bo  more 
regular  or  more  simple  than  the 
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habits  of  the  two  handsome  foreign- 
ers. They  were  constantly  in  their 
box  at  the  theatres,  riding  or  driv- 
ing in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  saun- 
tering through  the  woods  of  ^leudon, 
or  wandering  amid  the  stately  mu- 
nificence of  Versailles ;  nor  ^vas  the 
gentleman  ever  seen  without  his 
beautiful  companion — they  were  as 
inseparable  as  substance  and  shadow ; 
and  all  the  ceillades  which  were  la- 
vishly bestowed  upon  each  of  them 
by  some  of  the  brigntest  eyes  in  Pans, 
were  fairly  Hung  awaj^  upon  both. 

"  Things  were  in  this  state  when  the 

old  Marqub  de  St.  C arrived  in 

Paris  from  his  chateau  in  the  Lower 
Alps ;  and  as  the  vietw  ban  homme,  for 
thus  some  of  his  associates  thought 
proper  to  call  him,  had  been  regularly 
seen  in  the  capital  every  spring  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  his  advent  on  the 
present  occasion  would  scarcely  have 
elicited  a  remark,  had  he  not  been 
accompanied  by  his  bride,  a  fair 
young  creature  of  sixteen,  who  had 
exchanged  the  seclusion  of  a  con- 
vent for  the  arms  of  a  bridegroom 
of  seventy-nine,  at  the  command  of 
her  father.  Jt  was  her  first  appearance 
in  the  metropolis ;  she  had  never  even 
been  heard  of  imtil  she  blazed  in  the 
eves  of  the  Parisians  at  the  Opera 
hke  some  sky-descended  goddess ;  and 
it  was  consequently  not  wonderful 
that  on  the  morrow  the  Hotel  de  St. 

C was  besieged  to  such  an  extent, 

that  the  old  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
appeared  suddenly  to  have  flung  off 
a  century  of  time,  and  once  more  to 
have  become  the  quartier^  par  excel- 
hfice,  of  the  changeful  and  capricious 
capital. 

"  Nor  was  the  admiration  which  had 
been  elicited  by  her  beauty  at  all 
diminished  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristo- 
cratic associates  of  the  old  ^larquis, 
when  they  learned  that  the  fair  young 
creature  who  now  bore  his  name,  far 
from  being  the  clever  little  arentiirihre 
whom  each  expected  to  find  her,  was 
in  reality  the  only  child  of  the  Count 

V ,  who  had  Inien  banished  the 

court  many  years  previously  for  some 
alleged  disrespect  to  royalty;  and 
who,  when  he  was  afterwards  par- 
doned and  recalled,  refused  to  return 
to  the  scene  of  his  blighted  ambition; 
])referring  the  tranquil  and  certain 
enjoyments  of  his  own  Kccluded  es- 
tate, to  the  feverish  and  fitful  existence 
whence  he  had  been  formerly  cast  out. 


*^  Young,  noble,  beantifo],  and  rich, 
such,  they  discovered,  was  the  wife  of 
the  withered,  dccrepid,  doting  okl 
Marquis  de  St.  C ,  What  %  de- 
lightful pa^  had  been  suddenlv 
opened  to  the  aristocratic  deaamra 
of  Paris !  More  than  one  bd  apri 
voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  po- 
lite  husband  for  the  noble  self-SMii- 
fice  which  he  had  shewn  in  bringing 
his  fair  wife  to  Earts;  while  the 
more  designing  and  tiie  more  speca- 
lativc  maae  heavy  bets  on  the  future 
destiny  of  a  lovely  and  innocent 
being  to  whom  the  very  thought  of 
vice  vras  unknown. 

"  Pure  and  light-hearted  as  in  her 
first  childhood,  the  beautiful  Mar- 
chioness received  all  the  homage  by 
which  she  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded, without  a  fear  or  a  sus- 
picion of  evil ;  and  many  a  conitly 
whisper,  which  would  have  bresthed 
pollution  into  a  more  worldly  and 
accustomed  ear,  fell  harmless  npon 
hers,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  snule. 

*^  Laure  had  never  loved,  norgoen- 
ed  she  that  it  is  every  woman's  destiny 
once  to  do  so  during  her  life.  She 
had  known  the  Marquis  from  her 
infancy,  she  had  smiled  upon  him 
from  her  cradle,  sported  on  his  knee 
in  her  girlhood,  made  him  the  con- 
fidant of  all  her  jovs  and  sorrows ;  for 
he  was  her  father  s  only  intimate  as- 
sociate, and  his  nature  was  less  stem 
than  that  of  her  own  parent;  and 
thus  her  boti  petit  papa^  as  she  wii 
accustomed  to  call  hmi,  wia  alwavB 
the  medium  through  which  she  on- 
tained  indulgence  or  evaded  ponish- 
ment ;  and  when  she  was  summoned 
to  the  convent  parlour  by  the  widowed 
C/Ount,  and  desired  to  prepare  hendf 
to  l)ecome  the  wife  of  hk  fiiend 
within  a  month,  her  only  feeling  wis 
one  of  delight  that  she  should  so  soon 
and  so  unex][)ectcdly  be  freed  from 
conventual  restraint,  and  left  at  li- 
berty to  coax,  and  be  spoiled  by,  her 
hon  petit  nana,  without  even  the  dread 
of  her  lather's  frown  to  damp  ha 
enjoyment. 

*''  ^uch  was  the  mood  in  which,  a 
month  after  her  marriage,  the  ihir 
young  Marchioness  found  herself 
suddenly  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in 
the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis ;  and  if 
Laure  knew  nothing  of  evil,  the 
IVIarquis,  on  his  side,  appeared  totally 
to  have  forgotten  its  ezisteace;  and 
to  look  upon  his  wife  only  ai  the 
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laughing,  romping  ^1,  whose  will 
had  alwaj^s  been  his  law;  without 
remembering  that  the  child  had 
grown  into  a  beautiful  and  radiant 
"woman,  and  that  in  Paris  the  hus- 
band of  such  a  bride  could  ill  dis- 
pense with  a  dragon  in  his  garden  of 
the  Hesperides.        ♦        ♦        * 

"It  was  a  crowded  night  at  the 
Thefttre  Fran9ais.  Mile.  Mars,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  made  her 
first  appearance  as  the  heroine  of  a 
drama  which  had  been  written  ex- 
pressly to  display  her  admirable 
talent,  and  of  which  report  spoke 
highly  on  the  authority  of  the  gifted 
artiste  herself.  Every  box  was  mled ; 
and  the  pit  resembled  a  sea  of  human 
billows,  neaying,  jostling,  and  press- 
ing one  over  the  other,  until  the 
whole  space  was  full  to  suffocation ; 
but  even  on  that  occasion  there  were 
two  groups  in  the  house,  which  almost 
divided  the  admiration  of  the  au- 
dience with  the  heroine  of  the  even- 
ing. 

"  Well  had  it  been  for  both  had 
they  never  met! — had  sickness  or 
sorrow  bound  them  to  a  weary  pil- 
low or  a  dreary  hearth ! — had  even 
death  visited  their  dwellings,  so  that 
he  had  come  softly  and  slowly,  like 
an  expected  guest  who  could  not 
be  evaded,  and  whose  fitting  hour 
had  rung;  for  then  he  would  have 
killed  the  body  onl^,  and  the  soul 
would  have  defied  his  power ! 

^  *•  Tesoro  mio  r  murmured  a  low 
rich  voice,  like  the  breathing  of  a 
summer  wind  over  roses;  'I  shall 
^  be  jealous  of  this  wondrous  actress  if 
she  absorb  you  thus,  both  eye  and 
car.  Did  I  ever  before,  think  you, 
STXiak  for  the  third  time  ere  I  could 
win  a  reply?' 

"  The  questioner  was  a  magnificent 
woman,  with  eyes  like  midnight  when 
the  storm-cloud  sleeps;  her  hair  of 
the  deepest  black  was  swept  smoothly 
back  from  such  a  brow  as  might 
have  become  a  Cleopatra,  and  braided 
behind  into  a  knot  which  seemed  too 
weighty  for  the  small  and  delicate 
head  on  which  it  grew.  Her  com- 
plexion was  of  that  clear  rich  brown 
through  which  the  blood  rushes  in  a 
tide  of  crimson ;  her  lip  was  curved 
like  the  bow  of  the  arcncr ;  and  her 
teeth  glittered  from  excess  of  white- 
ness. Her  lolly  figure  was  full,  and 
rounded  into  that  perfect  outline 


which  betray  that  girlhood  has  de- 
parted, and  is  replaced  by  the  sum- 
mer-tide of  beauty;  while  the  arm, 
which,  partially  veiled  by  a  drapery 
of  rich  black  lace,  rested  upon  the 
crimson  cushion  of  the  box,  was  of 
such  exquisite  shape  and  grace,  that 
it  almost  beguiled  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  from  the  flashing  face  above 
it.  Though  habited  entirely  in  black, 
the  jewels  that  she  wore  rendered 
her  costume  somewhat  too  costly  for 
the  simplicity  of  a  Parisian  theatre ; 
and  yet  they  so  well  became  the 
statelmess  of  her  beauty  that  none 
could  have  wished  them  away. 

''  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
the  individual  whom  she  addressed 
was  the  young  Englishman  of  the 
Place  Vendome.  It  was  with  a  start, 
and  an  accent  in  which  there  was 
almost  a  tinge  of  impatience,  that 
he  replied,  *  Forgive  me,  my  dear 
Bianca,  but  my  thoughts  were  else- 
where.   I  intended  no  discourtesy.' 

" '  Discourtesy  !*  repeated  his  beau- 
tiful companion  to  herself,  as  if  un- 
consciously :  '  he  meant  no  dis^ 
courtesy!^  And  as  she  looked  more 
fixedly  upon  him,  she  remarked  that 
it  was  not  the  genius  of  ^lars  which 
had  so  riveted  nis  attention,  for  his 
lorg^nette  was  not  pointed  at  the 
stage ;  but  as  she  ran  ner  rapid  glance 
along  it,  she  discovered  that  it  was 
fixed  upon  a  box  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house,  which,  like  their  own, 
was  tenanted  only  by  two  individu- 
als. Bianca  needed  no  glass  to  enablo 
her  at  once  to  distinguish  this ;  and 
she  had  not  looked  more  than  a 
second  in  the  same  direction  when 
her  dark  eye  flashed  like  lightning, 
and  the  hot  blood  rushed  in  a  burn- 
ing tide  over  her  brow. 

"  On  one  side  of  the  box  sat  an  aged 
gentleman,  whose  elaborately  laced 
cravat  and  powdered  head  were  in 
constant  motion,  from  his  solicitude 
to  answer  and  amuse  his  companion, 
whose  animated  expression  and  beam- 
ing eyes  seemed  to  light  up  the  space 
around.  It  was  a  fair  young  girl;  so 
young  and  so  fair  that  neither  time 
nor  sorrow  had  written  one  line  upon 
her  snowy  forehead.  Her  long  au- 
burn ringlets  fell  like  links  of  gold 
over  her  brow  and  face;  her  large 
blue  eyes,  which  deepened  into  pur- 
ple when  she  laughed,  were  widely 
opened,  and  fringed  along  both  lids 
with  long  dark  lashes^a  rare  beauty, 
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which  gives  to  the  ej^e,  in  mcmientfl  of 
repose,  a  charm  which  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood.  She  was  simply 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  bunch  of 
roses  in  her  girdle,  which  were  put 
to  shame  by  the  brilliant  glow  of  ner 
smooth  and  rounded  cheek ;  and  as 
she  sat  there  in  all  the  grace  and 
the  glory  of  her  sixteen  summers,  no 
wonder  that  many  a  lorgnette^  which 
owed  its  homage  to  the  gifted  actress, 
should  prove  truant,  and  linger  on 
the  lovely  face  of  the  Marchioness  de 
St.  C . 


**Itwasmidniffht;  and  a  sumptuous 
saloon  in  the  Place  Venddme,  gor- 
geous with  its  draperies  of  crimson 
satin,  its  flood  of  light,  and  its  costly 
furniture,  was  tenanted  only  by  one 
solitary  female.  On  a  console  of 
green  marble  stood  a  salver  with  a 
vase  of  fVuit,  and  a  couple  of  crystal 
goblets  filled  with  wine ;  and  upon  a 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  lay  a 
sheet  of  paper  closely  written  over, 
and  crumpled  as  though  it  had  been 
crushed  by  the  hand,  and  beside  it  a 
lady's  glove  embroidered  with  silver. 

"The  occupant  of  the  room  was 
Bianca;  but  not  the  proud  and 
placid  Bianca  of  the  Th^  litre  Fran* 
9ais — not  the  loved  and  loving  Bi- 
anca of  the  early  spring,  who  Sed  to 
Paris  with  him  of  whom  her  passion 
had  made  an  earthly  idol ;  and  aban- 
doned all  thiEit  had  once  been  dear  to 
her  without  a  pang  or  a  regret. 

"It  was  now  winter ;  the  snow  lay 
deep  upon  the  ground,  and  the  wind 
howled  its  hoarse  dirge  in  the  ¥dde 
chimney,  and  at  intenmls  sent  the 
light  ashes  of  the  wood  which  was 
burning  upon  the  hearth  in  eddies 
over  the  apartment;  but  scarcely 
was  the  change  without  so  great  as 
that  which  the  transit  of  those  few 
months  had  produced  upon  the  lady. 

"She  sat  in  a  low  chair  before  the 
fire,  listlessly  forming  the  likenesses 
of  grotesque  or  familiar  things  in  the 
burning  logs  which  were  blaring 
furiously  under  the  impulse  of  the 
blast ;  her  arms  were  folded  tightly 
before  her ;  her  head  rested  upon  her 
bosom ;  and  her  long  hair,  totally  un- 
conflned,  fell  about  ner  like  a  mantle, 
and  swept  the  floor.  Still  it  was  easy 
to  perceive,  even  through  that  grace- 
Ail  vcU,  that  her  tall  figure  had 
become  thin  and  wasted;  whil«  her 


bare  armf,  tttmi  irbkAi  the  vnk 
sleeves  had  fiillen  back,  had  lost 
their  roundness  also.  She  was  still 
beautiful,  for  the  exquisite  outline  of 
her  features  mip;ht  well  def^  alike 
time  and  suffering  to  rob  tnem  of 
their  peculiar  and  haughW  lovch- 
ness ;  but  it  was  a  fearful  beauty, 
that  had  been  scorched  and  withered 
under  the  lava-flood  of  pasrioo,  and 
which  no  peaceful  sunshine  eould 
again  restore. 

"Suddenly  she  started  up,  and 
pressing  her  nands  upon  her  tcm]deti, 
as  if  to  stay  their  thrcmlMng,  she  began 
to  traverse  the  wide  raloon  with 
hurried  and  unequal  ttepa;  and  a 
rush  of  blood  cnmsoned  her  pre- 
viously pale  features,  and  lent  a 
liffht  to  her  dim  eye,  as  she  ex- 
chiimed  passionately,  'And  was  it 
for  this  that  I  left  my  home  ? — for 
thfif  f  To  be  set  aside  and  forsaken 
for  an  idle  girl,  whose  moat  serious 
pastime  is  the  pursuit  of  a  flying 
feather?  For  thia  that  I  forsook 
husband  and  child  ? — a  husband  who, 
although  stem,  was  true ;  and  a  child 
who,  wanting  words,  talked  to  me  by 
her  smiles?  Was  it  for  no  higher 
guerdon  than  contempt  that  I  aban- 
doned all,  and  became  a  thing  which 
the  cold  and  the  happjr  blush  to 
name,  and  even  the  vicions  world- 
ling holds  himself  privilesed  to  pan 
by  with  scorn,  or  to  address  with 
insult  ?  Can  it  be  that,  to  live  in  a 
fool's  paradise  for  a  few  poor  months, 
I  have  flung  from  me  all  that  makes 
life  dear  ? — Honour,  and  home,  and 
friends,  the  ties  of  kindred^  and  the 
voice  of  praise  ?  Well  art  thou  paid, 
Bianca !  It  is  stem  justiee  that  he 
who  was  thy  crime  should  become  thy 
punishment !  And  yet — ^yet— ^hoold 
the  first  blow  have  been  dealt  by 
Himf  Could  I  not  have  been 
aroused  from  my  dream  of  sin  by 
the  touch  of  some  other  hand? 
But,  perhaps,  it  is  bettnr  thus ;  the 
work  will  Ix!  more  quiekly  and  more 
surely  done.  Another  thui  he  mufat 
have  wounded  the  surfkee,  and  bft 
the  heart  unprobed ;  but  he  well  knew 
how  to  cut  to  the  very  core.* 

"  And  then  she  laughed  the  hitter, 
blighting  laugh  whien  has  pcHsoli  in 
its  mirth  I  As  she  paused  an  instant 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  door  of 
the  apartment  opooed ;  and  an  iffed 
woman  stood  upon  die  threshold, 
towards  whom  the  paseiooate  BaUaii 
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wpamg  in  etg«r  haste.  Clasping 
Dsr  handf  she  hurried  her  into  the 
fliloon,  whispering  hoarsely;  ^You 
are  wekeame,  Alba ;  I  had  forgotten 
that  yon,  at  least,  are  true  to  me. 
Coaoe  hiUier — I  have  a  talc  to  tell 
vou — a  long  and  wondrous  tale  of 
lofwt,  and  truit,  and  crime.  Sit  here, 
here  in  this  velvet-oovered  chair. 
Miserjr  slunild,  at  least,  be  lodged 
luxanoosly,  when  it  has  made  a 
mockery  of  life.* 

**  And,  haying  forced  her  tcrrifiod 
companion  into  the  seat  which  she 
had  so  lal^  quitted,  she  flung  her- 
self noon  the  carpet  beside  hCT,  and 
boriea  her  &oe  on  the  knees  of  the 
agftalfld  woman*  For  a  time  her 
SMM  were  finrfhl.  She  who  listened 
to  them  felt  that  they  were  unac- 
companied by  tears,  n>r  they  were 
hara  and  dj^,  and  seemed  to  rive 
the  heart  firaim  which  they  sprung. 
Suddenly  they  ceased  and  tossing 
hack  her  streaming  hair,  the  victim 
of  her  own  weakness  swept  her  open 
palm  over  her  forehead ;  and,  without 
seeming  to  remark  the  paralysing 
grief  of  her  companion,  she  spoke, 
m  a  voice  which  agony  had  ren- 
dered as  calm  and  equal  as  though 
sorrow  had  never  shaken  it ;  *  You 
must  remember.  Alba,  the  infant 
daaglhter  of  a  noble  house  which  had 
no  other  heir; — a  lordly  house,  fa- 
moos  thronghout  Venice  for  its  long 
descent  and  its  prodigious  wealth — a 
hanghty  house,  which  had  given  a 
Doge  to  the  republic,  and  more  than 
one  cardinal  to  the  papal  court  of 
Rome.  Nay,  speak  not ;  there  is  no 
need  to  name  it,  for  there  is  now  so 
foul  a  stain  on  its  escutcheon,  that 
not  all  the  virtues  on  which  for  cen- 
turies it  has  built  up  its  jmde  can 
ever  cfiace  the  blot. 

•* '  You  remember  the  daughter  of 
that  house,  Alba — a  gay  and  happy 
child,  for  whom  every  day  of  life  was 
one  continuous  carnival.  It  was  you 
who  rocked  her  cradle ;  who  eucou- 
nupedhertimidfootstcps into  strength ; 
who  watched  her  as  she  grew  from 
infancy  to  womanhood.  She  lost  her 
mother  while  she  was  vet  a  girl ;  and 
sometimes   I   have  thought,  Alba, 

since You  loiow  what  I  would 

say— eometimes  I  have  thought— for 
even  satisfied  and  happy  guilt  has  its 
iaonientBofreflection--that  surely  my 
van  young  mother's  spirit  should 
ncfOtVTidBK.    Gould  she  not  hayo 


flung  the  msntle  of  her  innocence 
between  me  and  my  betrayer,  and 
hid  my  crime  from  that  power  by 
which  it  is  even  now  avenged  ?  But 
I  wander  from  my  purpose.  The 
heiress  to  wealth,  to  honour,  and  to 
fame,  was  at  length  a  child  no  longer. 
Flatterers  told  her  that  she  was 
beautiful;  and  poets  wrote  sonnets 
to  her  eyes.  Her  mind  had  been 
laid  open  by  careful  and  earnest  An- 
gers, and  the  pages  promised  to  do 
no  discredit  to  her  lineage.  This  was 
she  when  they  married  her  I  It  was 
a  gorgeous  festival ;  and  none  asked 
whet&r  the  noble  bride  who  pledged 
her  faith  at  the  altar  wore  her  heart 
upon  her  lip,  or  whether  she  stood 
there  an  unresisting  victim.  liad 
they  been  able  to  look  into  that  heart, 
they  would  have  found  a  blank — 
a  fearful  blank — soon  to  be  filled 
with  loathing,  fidschood,  and  dis- 
honour ! 

" '  You  knoAv  the  rest.  Alba ;  the 
disappointed  bride,  the  neglected 
wife,  the  trembling  mother  learned, 
when  it  was  too  late,  tliat  she  could 
be  loved  even  to  idolatry — ^tliat  she 
could  love  as  wildly  as  she  was  loved. 
You  know  the  arts  that  were  used  to 
•win  her ;  for  she  'vvas,  at  least,  no  easy 
victim.  You  know  how  tenderness 
for  her  infant  child  tugged  at  her 
heart-strings,  and  made  her  almost 
forswear  her  selfish  passion.  You 
watched  her  as  it  foiled  at  length  be- 
fore the  devotion  of  the  first  man 
who  had  ever  taught  that  heart  to 
beat  at  his  approach ;  and  you — ^you, 
the  mirse  of  her  infancy,  tlie  guard 
of  her  youth,  the  stead&ist  and  uiical- 
culating  friend  of  her  womanhood — 
you  alone  clung  to  her  in  her  dis- 
grace. I  have  been  happy.  Alba — ^I 
have  l)een  vf^ry  happy  —  a  child 
sj)orting  upon  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice among  the  flowers  that  veil  it 
— ^a  bird  sipping  the  honey-dew  while 
a  serpent  couches  beneath  the  blos- 
som-laden boughs,  ready  to  spring. — 
All,  all  that  can  be  imagined  by  which 
the  mind  may  figure  a  false  security 
on  the  very  confines  of  destruction, 
such  have  I  been.  Poor  self-sacri- 
ficing friend!*  And  as  she  spoke 
she  passed  her  small  thin  hand  over 
the  face  of  her  weeping  listener.  '  I, 
at  least,  have  gathered  a  few  buds  of 
blessedness — the  nightshade  is  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  when  we  forget  its 
poison;  hut  you  haye  suffered  with- 
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out  reaping  even  the  reward  of  the 
guilty;  for  he  is  false,  Alba,  false 
as ' 

"'Nay,  nay;  your  ear  has  been 
abused,  my  gentle  child.* 

"  *  Would  that  it  were  so ;  but  no, 
no. — See  you  yonder  letter  ?'  and  she 
pointed  to  that  which  lay  upon  the 
table  ;  'It  is  from  Her — from  the 
fair  fiend  who  has  robbed  me  of 
the  only  heart  I  ever  cared  to  win — 
the  only  friend,  save  yourself,  whom 
my  shame  and  my  crime  had  left  me. 
It  is  a  reply  to  one  from  -Hi'w,  in 
which  he  had  declared  his  passion. 
Do  you  hear  me.  Alba  ?— declared  bis 

Sassion  for  another!  One  victim 
oes  not  suffice ;  he  is  weary  of  the 
fond  wretch  who  has  clung  to  him 
through  so  many  tedious  months,  and 
he  asks  for  a  new  sacrifice.  She  has 
rebuked  his  boldness  with  all  the  in- 
dignation of  a  proud  woman  who 
holds  the  confession  as  an  insult. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  She  has 
robbed  me  of  his  heart ;  for  she  must 
have  looked  and  listened  when  he 
talked  to  her  as  though  she  loved 
him,  or  he  would  not  have  dared  so 
much !  And  what  care  I  for  the  cas- 
ket when  the  jewel  has  been  ab- 
stracted ?  While  I  was  dear  to  him, 
I  could  have  braved  every  thing  for 
his  sake — I  have  done  it;  but  now, 
now — *  and  she  wrung  her  hands 
as  she  again  started  up, '  now  I  care 
not  how  soon  we  part. 

" '  You  may  be  in  error,  my  be- 
loved mistress,*  said  her  companion. 
'  I  pray  you  to  be  more  calm  ere  you 
decide.' 

" '  I  am  calm  quite  calm,*  was  the 
cold  reply.  'I  nave  long  guessed 
his  falsehood.  Can  you  not  read  the 
suspicion  upon  my  wasted  brow  and 
in  my  withered  form  ?  Long,  long ! 
yet  still  I  would  not  be  convinced. 
I  ivoidd  not,  Alba ;  for  who  does  not 
cling  to  life  while  it  can  still  be 
cheated  into  hope?* 

" '  Was  it  not  enough  that  he  should 
])rofit  by  his  father's  former  friend- 
ship witn  the  Marquis  de  St.  C 

to  abandon  at  once,  and  for  ever,  all 
his  habits  of  seclusion  ?  that  he  should 
pass  hours  of  gaity  and  happiness  in 
the  crowded  saloons  of  pleasure,  while 
I  kept  lonely  vigils  by  his  neglected 
hearth  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that 
he  taught  me  I  was  no  longer  the 
first  and  only  object  of  his  solicitude ; 
and  that  care  and  sorrow  might  do 


their  work,  without  didtiiig  one  sigh 
from  him  who  onoe  was  jealous  lest 
the  summer  air  should  chill  me? 
AVas  not  all  this  enough  ?  but  must 
he  also  love  the  pretty  plaything  with 
which  he  had  leamiea  to  anmse  his 
leisure  hours  ?' 

"  As  she  ceased  speakiiiff,  she  rang 
a  silver  bell  whicn  stood  near  her, 
and  an  attendant  entered  the  room. 

" '  Where  is  your  lord,  Joachim?* 

" '  At  the  hotel  of  the  Marquis  dc 
St.  C — — ,  madam ;  and  he  desired 
that  your  excellency  should  not  await 
him,  as  he  might  not  retnzn  till  a 
late  hour.* 

" '  He  shall  be  ob^red.  I  will  wait 
for  him  no  longer.  Midnight  is  long 
passed ;  and  I  am  weari^  of  these 
tedious  watchings.  Good  night,  good 
Alba ;  I  shall  require  no  attendance. 
Quiet  is  all  I  want.  Nay,  humour 
me,  my  kind  nurse,  in  this ;  my  brain 
will  not  bear  more  words.* 

" '  Will  you  then  promise  me  to  go 
to  rest  at  once,  dear  lady  ?* 

"  Yes,  with  all  speed ;  and  ere  you 
sleep.  Alba,  say  one  orison  for  me ; 
and  ask  that  the  repose  which  I  am 
now  about  to  seek  may  be  sweet,  and 
calm,  and  dreamless.  Nay— nay,  not 
my  hand ;  kiss  my  cheek,  old  mend, 
as  you  used  to  do  in  my  happy  child- 
hood, be/ore  I  fell Good  nigdit  !** 

"  AVhen  she  was  once  more  uone, 
the  lady  approached  the  table,  and 
taking  up  tne  letter  which  lay  upon 
it,  she  read  it  through  slowly,  and 
like  one  who  weighed  every  word 
that  it  contained  with  anjdoiu  sera- 
tiny. 

" '  I  blush  for  you  as  well  as  for 
myself,*  she  murmured,  half  audi* 
bly.  '  Aye !  she  does  vrell  to  blush 
for  him  r  '  Do  you  believe  mc  base 
enough  to  wrong  an  indulsent  hus* 
band  ?*  Aye !  there,  indeed,  she  has 
a  strong  hold.  'An  mdulgewt  hufr* 
band  I*  Could  this  girl-Mfmshionen 
have  been  so  brave  1^  her  lord  been 
cold  and  stem  as  mine  was  ?  Per- 
hap  yes,  for  she  thinks  of  herself;  I 
only  thought  of  Aim.  'You  may 
come  to  our  hotel  as  usual ;  it  wiu 
prevent  all  suspicion  of  your  foUy, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  foxset  it* 
'  And  he  is  there  now  /*  she  exoahned 
passionately,  as  she  once  more  crushed 
the  letter  in  her  hand.  '  Now  I  when 
my  heart  is  bursting,  and  my  brun 
is  burning  with  a  me  which  no  tean 
can  quendi— Need  aiqr  wlufper  tome 
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how  her  weak  forgiveness  of  such,  an 
insolt  must  end  at  last  ?  And  shall 
I  wait  to  see  the  drama  played  out 
to  its  closing  scene  ?  Never,  by  all 
the  saints !  I  have  promised  to  go 
to  rest,  and  I  will  fuml  the  pled^ ; 
but  I  will  think  only  of  her,  for,  if  I 
let  my  thoughts  wander  to  hun,  I 
may  shrink  urom  the  cold  bed  that 
misery  has  spread  for  me.  This 
dainty  glove,  too!  It  must  have 
been  a  love-token;  her  lips  had 
touched  it,  and  so  he  treasures  it  as 
a  miser  hoards  his  ^old.  This,  at 
least,  shall  perish  with  me.*  And 
she  thrust  it  into  her  bosom ;  and 
turning  away  from  the  table  with  a 
dry  eye,  and  cheeks  in  which  burnt 
two  crimson  spots,  so  vivid  that  they 
looked  as  though  her  heart*s  blood 
had  been  concentrated  there,  she 
passed  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
whence  she  again  came  fortn,  after  a 
brief  interval,  enveloped  in  a  wide 
mantle  of  black  velvet.  Giving  one 
long,  wild  look  around,  in  which  she 
appeared  to  embrace  every  object 
within  the  saloon,  she  tlirew  the 
hood  of  the  cloak  over  her  head,  and, 
gliding  down-stairs,  made  the  accus- 
tomed signal ;  when  the  porter,  with- 
out rising  from  his  bed,  pressed  upon 
the  cord  which  raised  the  bolt  of  the 
outer  door,  and  in  the  next  instant 
she  stood  alone,  an  hour  after  mid- 
night, in  the  midst  of  the  snow-co- 
vered Place  Vendome. 

** '  Peste  soil  de  ces  Anglais  T  mut- 
tered the  angry  official ;  when  just 
as  he  was  about  once  more  to  settle 
himself  to  sleep,  a  new  summons  was 
heard  from  without,  and  he  was 
again  compelled  to  put  forth  his  arm 
from  beneath  the  warm  coverings 
in  which  he  was  enveloped.  ^  Peste 
soit  de  ces  Anglais  I  On  sort  et  on 
ventre  taute  la  nvitcomme  des  rats^et 
des  chauve '  sourish  He  obeyed  the 
signal,  ^owever ;  and  a  groom,  wear- 
ing the  livery  of  the  young  English- 
man au.  premier^  passed  into  the  court, 
and  rang  the  bell  which  communi- 
cated with  his  master's  apartments. 

**  It  was  answered  by  tnc  same  do- 
mestic who  had  been  previously  sum- 
moned by  the  unfortunate  Bianca; 
and  to  him  the  messenger  delivered 
a  note,  with  instructions  to  give  it  to 
his  mistress,  should  she  not  yet  have 
retired  to  rest ;  but  on  no  account  to 
disturb  her  should  she  have  done  so, 
as  it  was  merely  to  inform  her  that 
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milord  would  not  return  home  for  a 
day  or  two,  having  engaged  himself 
to  accompany  a  party  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  following  morning  to 
the  ch&teau  of  a  friend  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city. 

«( Having  so  done,  he  departed ;  and 
Joachim  reascended  with  the  letter 
in  his  hand  to  the  saloon ;  when,  no 
answer  being  given  to  his  appeal  for 
admission,  he  opened  the  door  softly, 
concluding  that  his  lady  had  in- 
deed retired,  as  he  had  been  pre- 
viously instructed  to  request;  de- 
positea  the  note  on  a  console;  and 
naving  extinguished  the  lights,  and 
scattered  the  burning  brands  far 
asunder  over  the  hearth,  in  order 
that  tiie^r  mi^ht  gradually  die  out 
without  risk  of  mischief,  he  withdrew 
in  his  turn  to  rest 

**  All  was  soon  still  and  dark  in  that 
lordlj  chamber ;  and  the  only  obiects 
withm  it  which  could  whisper  of  the 
history  of  the  hour  were  two  poor 
fra^ents  of  paper ;  the  one  closely 
written  over,  and  the  other  inscribed 
hastily  and  briefly  with  a  few  hurried 
lines,  which,  however  kind  they  might 
have  seemed  to  a  casual  reader,  would 
have  spoken  only  of  coldness  and 
change  to  the  heart  of  her  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  There  lay  the 
two  small  hinges  upon  which  revolved 
the  destinies  —  perhaps  the  eternal 
destinies — of  three  human  beings ! 


"  The  pretty  little  ch&teau,  or  rather 

farm,  of  the  Marquis  de  St.  C 

was  situated  only  a  couple  of  leagues 
from  Paris;  and  was  an  expensive 
plaything  which  he  had  recently 
purchased,  in  compliance  with  a 
caprice  of  his  young  bride,  as  an  oc- 
casional retreat  from  the  busy  dis- 
sipations of  the  capital.  During  the 
cventftil  day  just  over,  it  had  been 
announced  to  the  marchioness  that 
the  finishing  stroke  had  been  put  to 
its  luxurious  arrangements,  and  that 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  render 
Its  immediate  occupancy  both  safe 
and  convenient,  should  she  think  pro- 
per to  pay  it  an  experimental  visit. 

"  Young,  lively,  and  indulged,  the 
fair  girl  no  sooner  received  this  as- 
surance than  she  determined  not  to 
lose  a  single  day  in  removing  to  ce 
cher  petit  jmradis  de  maison,  as  she  in- 
stantly decided  that  it  must  be ;  and  ac- 
cordingly a  messenger  was  despatched 
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to  intimate  to  the  concierge  that  on 
the  morrow  a  party  would  take  pos- 
session ;  and  as  the  young  English- 
man was  present  when  the  arrange- 
ment was  made,  he  w^as  requested  to 
join  it  by  the  unsuspicious  marquis 
liimsell*.  Although  he  weakly  yielded 
to  the  invitation,  he  had  not  left  the 
Hotel  dc  St.  C more  than  a  mo- 
ment, when  a  full  and  imuilul  seuse 
of  his  neglect  of  the  devoted  and  un- 
fortunate liianca  half  induced  hhn  to 
return  and  retract  his  promise;  but 
in  the  next  his  pa^ion  for  the  mar- 
cliioness  overcame  his  better  prin- 
ciple,— he  should  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  her  lor  days,  }>erhap8  for 
weeks ;  see  her  at  all  hours  and  in  all 
moods, — he  coidil  not  forego  the  pro- 
spect for  a  thousand  Biancas ! 

"  It  was,  however,  far  more  easy  to 
make  this  resolution  than  to  com- 
municate it  to  his  deserted  victim ; 
and  he  had  scarcely  crossed  the  river 
when  he  resolved  to  drive  to  an 
hotel  in  the  Uuc  ilichelieu,  write 
from  thence  a  few  lines  to  the  Italian, 
explauiing  his  intention  ;  and  remain 
at  the  hotel  for  the  night,  on  the 
pretext  of  not  disturbing  her  by  re- 
turnmg  home  at  so  late  an  hour. 

^^  Just  as  he  had  gained  the  centre 
of  the  bridge,  the  horse  which  he  was 
drivuig  had  started  and  plunged  for- 
ward violently ;  and,  as  he  gave  his 
note  into  the  hands  of  the  groom,  in 
order  that  he  might  immediately  de- 
liver it  in  the  Tlace  Vendnme,  he 
inquired  of  the  man  if  he  could  ac- 
count for  so  unusual  an  exhibition 
of  vice  in  an  animal  ordinarily  so 
gentle. 

"  *  Please  you,  my  lord,  he  hecred 
tlie  splash ;  and  somehow  these  brute 
l)easts  always  smell  out  death  when 
it's  a-dohig;  for  I  don*t  doubt,  my 
lord,  that  it  was  some  of  these  French 
l>eople  a -throwing  themselves  into 
the  river — they're  always  at  it !' 

''  Rebuking  the  man  lor  not  having 
c<mnnunicatcd  his  suspicion  to  him  at 
tlie  moment,  the  young  Knglishman 
dismissed  him  on  his  errand ;  and  im- 
mediately retired  to  rest,  delighted 
at  the  expedient  by  which  he  had 
escaped  the  sight  of  Bianca's  tears. 
Had  he  known  what  produced  the 
sullen  sound  which  startled  liis  af- 
frighted horse,  he  would  have  learned 
also  that  he  had  no  longer  those  tears 
to  dread  1 

''  ]\Iorning  came,  clear,  and  bright, 
audlrosty  \  oud, ere  uoon,  all  the  inirty 


save  one  were  assanbled  si  the  Hotel 
do  St.  C— — y  ready  to  «tart ;  when 
the  venerable  iiaron  dc  Dumas,  the 
cousin  of  the  marquis,  sent  a  servant 
to  announce  that  an  important  alfair 
would  detain  him  at  the  palace  until 
the  evening,  but  that  he  would  join 
their  circle  an  hour  before  supper. 
There  was,  consequently,  no  further 
reason  for  delay ;  and  the  marchio- 
ness, having  wrapped  herself  closely 
in  her  furs,  and  given  strict  injunc- 
tions to  her  hon  petit  papa  to  dose 
the  windows  of  his  carriage,  and 
not  spoil  the  whole  expedition  by 
taking  cold,  she  yn»  handed  to  her 
own  equipage  by  one  of  her  guests : 
the  rest  foUoweci ;  and,  ere  lonoi  the 
whole  train  had,  swept  through  the 
barrier. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  day  passed 
rapidly  over ;  there  was  eo  much  to 
see  and  to  adimre ;  so  many  questibns 
to  ask  and  to  answer ;  Uwt  the  twi- 
light was  beginning  to  gather  ere 
Madame  de  Valerie  suggested  an  im- 

Erovement  in  the  dressii^-room  of 
er  friend,  which  could  ouly  be  ac- 
complished by  the  purchaae  of  an 
expensive  article  of  vertu^  perhaps 
not  even  immediately  to  be  procured 
in  Paris,  lie  this  as  it  mignt,  how- 
ever, it  was,  of  course,  deaded  that 
its  acquisition  was  indispensable ;  and 
when  the  gentlemen  were  called  into 
council,  great  was  the  delight  of  the 
youn^  Englishman  to  find  that  he 
was  the  happy  possessor  of  precisely 
the  description  of  gem  coveted  by  the 
marchioness.  Ilaving  announced  the 
fact,  and  obtained  permission  to  add 
this  missing  grace  to  the  apartment 
of  the  lady,  he  would  not  delay  its 
transfer  even  for  a  night;  and  de- 
sirmg  his  groom  to  return  to  Fuis 
and  bring  it  carefUUy  thenoe,  he 
shortly  afterwards  jdned  the  rest  of 
the  party  in  presenting  a  gay  wdcomo 
to  tnc  iJoron  de  Dumas,  who  had 
just  arrived. 

"  The  old  gentleman  was  chilled  \x9 
liis  journey,  and  had  seated  himaeu 
in  a  chaise-hiigne  before  a  blasng 
lire,  while  the  remainder  of  the  group 
stood  around  him,  langhiiwly  d^ 
manding  what  news  he  had  brou^t 
from  the  city  whence  they  had  been 
absent  so  many  hours;  and  he  in- 
dulged their  mirth  by  detailing  his 
proceedings  at  the  pa]atie»  and  draw- 
ing lively,  and  not  always  very  good- 
natured  sketches,  of  the  WKymgi  and 
domgs  of  some  of  its  innates.    But 
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suddenly  becoming  serious,  he  ex- 
claimed, *  But  the  7nerveille  du  jour^ 
mesdamesj  is  the  supposed  suicide  of 
a  most  beautiful  young  female,  who 
was  found  in  the  Seine  this  morning, 
and  carried  to  the  Morgue.^ 

"  *  TrSpas  degrisettey  without  doubt,' 
said  Madame  de  Valerie,  contempt- 
uously. 

"  *  By  no  means,  madame ;  on  the 
contrary,  my  curiosity  was  so  much 
excited  by  what  I  heard  of  her  ex- 
celling beauty  and  the  richness  of 
her  attire,  that  had  I  been  able  to 
permit  myself  to  lose  one  hour  of 
your  charming  society,  I  should  de- 
cidedly have  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Quai  Notre  Dame,  in  order  to 
satisfy  myself  that  the  accounts  were 
not  exaggerated.  Poor  creature !  It 
must,  i^eed,  have  been  a  bitter  sor- 
row which  made  her  select  such  a 
death  in  this  inclement  weather;* 
and  the  old  gentleman  shivered,  as 
he  sat  within  the  influence  of  the 
warmblaze,  surrounded  by  luxury  and 
comfort,  at  the  reckless  desperation 
of  the  ynretched  suicide. 

'* '  It  is,  indeed,  most  dreadful  to 
reflect  upon!*  said  the  young  English- 
man. *  Could  it  be  that  it  was  this 
wretched  ^1  whose  death -plunge 
scared  my  horse  upon  the  bridge  1^ 
night  as  I  was  leaving  the  hotel  of 
the  marquis  T 

"'Nothing  more  probable,  if  so 
disagreeable  an  adventure  did  occur 
to  you,*  was  the  reply ;  '  for  she  is 
at  present  the  only  occupant  of  the 
Morgue.  There  are  few  individuals 
of  ciUier  sex  who  would  have  courage 
under  any  circumstances  to  brave  the 
liver  in  its  present  state.* 

^''^  Affaire  de  cceur,  of  course,  Mon- 
sieur le  Baron?*  lisped  the  pretty 
little  Countess  St  Angel. 

"  *  I  will  bet  any  one  a  thousand 
francs ^  commenced  her  husband. 

"  *  Nay,  nay,  make  no  bets  uiK)n 
such  a  subject,  count,*  said  the  Eng- 
lishman ;  '  it  is  too  horrible !  But 
have  they  obtained  no  clue  to  her 
identity  ?  If  she  be  a  gentlewoman, 
it  cannot  surely  be  diihcult  to  trace 
her  connexions  or  to  recognise  her 
person.* 

** '  All  was  mere  curiosity  and  con- 
jecture when  I  was  informed  of  the 
circumstance,*  said  the  baron.  ^  One 
or  two  persons  are  stated  to  have 
said  that  they  knew  her  well,  and 
remembered  Imving  seen  her  in  Turis 
Hot  mff&cal  months;  but  as  none  of 


them  could  tell  who  she  was,  no  re- 
liance was  placed  on  their  assertions, 
though  the  genei'al  impression  seems 
to  be  that  she  is  a  foreigner.* 

"  Supper  being  J  ust  then  announced, 
the  .subject  was  chopped  for  a  time ; 
but  it  was  ultimately  resumed  by  the 
Englishman,  upon  whom  the  vague 
relation  of  the  baron  had  made  a 
strong  and  painful  impression. 

*' '  You  did  not,  then,  yourself, 
monsieur,  see  this  beautiful  suicide  Y* 

'^ '  Time  failed  me,  milord,  or  I 
should  certainly  have  done  so;  but 
my  friend,  the  Chevalier  Plane,  cave 
me  a  most  vivid  description  both  of 
her  person  and  her  costume.  That 
!Madaine  la  Conitesse  made  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  impulse  of  her  self-de- 
struction is  by  no  means  doubtful,  as 
a  white  kid  glove,  richly  embroidered 
with  silver,  and  evidently  from  its 
size  belonging  to  a  rival,  was  found 
in  her  bosom  !* 

"The  Endishman  suddenly  fell 
back  m  his  chair,  with  an  expression 
of  nmtc  and  anxious  horror,  while 
his  eyes,  as  if  instinctively,  fastened 
upon  the  marchioness.  His  emo- 
tion was,  however,  unobserved;  for 
the  touch  of  romance  which  the 
baron*s  last  information  had  given  to 
the  subject,  riveted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  party  upon  himself,  and 
he  quietly  coutinued  his  narration : — 

"'  La  beUe  trepassce^  who  is  now 
lying  stretched  under  the  coarse  co- 
verlet of  JUi  Morgue^  mesdames,  was 
attired,  when  drawn  from  the  river, 
in  a  dress  of  black  velvet,  which  was 
gathered  together  in  heavy  folds 
about  her  waist,  where  it  was  clasped 
by  a  large  emerald ;  and  wore  sus- 
pended from  her  neck  a  miniature 
encircled  with  the  same  precious 
gems;  a  large  cloak  of  a  similar 
material  to  her  robe * 

"But  the  baron*s  description  was 
here  abruptly  terminated  by  the 
emission  of  a  wild,  wordless,  gurgling 
sound  from  the  lips  of  the  young 
Englishman,  who,  rising  from  his 
seat  with  a  violence  by  which  it  was 
overset,  rushed  from  the  room  like 
a  maniac,  and  dinapiKjared. 

"  As  he  reached  the  court,  he  was 
encoiuitered  by  the  groom  whom  he 
had  despatched  to  Paris  for  the  toy 
coveted  by  the  marchioness,  and  he 
no  sooner  saw  him,  than  seizing  the 
gem  which  he  was  carefully  convey- 
ing to  the  house,  he  dashed  it  fran- 
ti^dly  ui>ou  the  imvcment,  where  it 
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shivered  into  fragments ;  while,  with 
white  and  quivering  lips,  he  attempted 
an  inquiry  to  which  he  could  not  give 
utterance.  There  was,  however,  no 
necessity  for  words;  the  messenger 
already  knew  all  that  his  master 
sought  to  ask,  though  he  was  still 
ignorant  of  what  he  might  have  told ; 
for,  beyond  the  disappearance  of  the 
Lady  Bianca,  every  thing  was  mys- 
tery to  the  man  himself;  but  the 
violent  and  imcontrollable  emotion 
upon  which  he  looked  satisfied  him 
that  her  evasion  was  already  no  se- 
cret at  the  chateau;  and  he,  there- 
fore, answered  unhesitatingly  to  the 
questioning  look  that  was  turned 
upon  him : — 

"  *  It  is,  indeed,  too  true,  my  lord ; 
my  lady  is ' 

",With  a  shrill  cry,  or  rather  yell, 
which  rang  out  upon  the  night  air 
and  made  it  vocal  Avith  human  agony, 
the  Englishman  sprang  into  the  sad- 
dle which  his  groom  had  just  quitted ; 
and,  ere  the  astonished  guests  in  the 
supper-room  had  time  to  reach  the 
court-yard,  he  was  galloping  fu- 
riously away  in  the  darkness,  on  the 
road  which  led  to  the  capital. 

"  The  consternation  ot  the  courtly 
party  requires  no  comment,  when 
they  learned  from  the  lips  of  the 
afi'righted  groom  the  disappearance 
of  a  lady  to  whom  his  master  was 
devotedly  attached,  and  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  Italy ;  and  then 
it  was  that,  for  the  first  time,  a  spasm 
of  horror  shook  the  young  mar- 
chioness. The  fflove!  was  it  then 
her  glove  which  had  been  found 
resting  upon  the  cold  bosom  of  the 
suicide  ?  Was  it  her  idle  and  selfish 
c(Kiuctry  which  had  driven  a  fellow- 
creature  to  destruction  ?  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  self-convicted  woman 
that  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
whole  of  her  guests  offered  an  apo- 
logy for  her  own  emotion ;  for,  al'ter 
:i  lew  comments  and  conjectures,  con- 
versation flagged,  and  the  different 
members  of  the  parti/  of  pleasure 
were  glad  to  retire  to  their  several 
chambers,  wearied  and  harassed  by 
tlie  adventures  of  the  day. 

"  On  and  on,  meanwhile,  pressed  the 
jaded  liorse  and  its  reckless  rider; 
until  the  poor  brute,  already  wearied 
by  its  previous  journey,  and  urged 
beyond  its  speed,  slipjnid  over  a  loose 
stone,  and  fell,  hurling  its  load  to  the 
j>;roand  with  a  violence  which  would 
liave  caused  a  bystander  to  believe 


that  death  most  have  ensoed;  bat  it 
seemed  as  though  the  EngHwhinan 
was  beyond  physical  injary;  for,  after 
rising  from  the  earth,  and  ascertain- 
ing by  a  hasty  glance  at  the  pros- 
trate animal  that  it  was  ineapame  of 
further  exertion,  he  reoommenocd 
vnth  a  hurried  step  his  dty-wird 
journey,  bare-headed,  and  in  a  slight 
evening  costume,  ill  calculated  to 
protect  its  wearer  against  the  rigours 
of  the  season. 

"  The  night  was  &r  advanced  when 
he  reached  the  barrier,  although  the 
moon  had  greatly  accelerated  his  pro- 
gress ;  and  here  ne  would  inevitably 
nave  been  stopped  had  not  his  per- 
son been  well  Known  to  the  g^uaid, 
who,  on  ascertaining  his  identic, 
said,  with  a  laiu[h,  *  Sant'Mt  /arget, 
ces  Anglais  I  WlatdL  is  walking  for 
a  wager,  rCest-U  pas  vraif*  An 
eager  affirmative,  accompanied  by  a 
gold  coin  which  he  flunp  towuds 
them  as  he  passed,  satisfied  the  gate- 
keepers; and  the  lover  of  Bianca 
stood  vidthin  the  walls  of  the  city 
where  she  lay  dead.  She  whom  lie 
had  loved  as  greatly  as  he  had 
wronged  her — his  own  Bianca,  who 
had  only  him  left  on  earth  to  OGm- 
fort  and  protect  her,  and  whom  he 
had  abandoned  by  his  n^leet  to 
death — the  yoiuijB^,  the  hrighty  the 
beautiful,  the  high -bom I  And 
there  was  no  hope — she  was  dead! 
And  how  died  she?  Not  as  the 
happy  die — ^not  amid  the  tearsi  and 
prayers,  and  blessings,  of  those  ^rho 
loved  her ;  but  alone,  with  madnesi 
in  her  brain,  and  despair  tugging  at 
her  heart-strings !  In  the  bleak 
darkness  of  a  winter  midnight  die 
had  perished  miserably,  violently 
setting  the  last  seal  upon  a  career  of 
sin  by  that  crime  whicn  cannot  know 
repentance — she  had  died  the  death 
of  the  suicide ! 

^^  Wild  thoughts  these  with  which 
to  wander  through  the  silent  streets 
of  a  sleeping  city !  No  wonder  that, 
ere  he  reached  the  Morgue^  the  con- 
science-stricken man  was  in  a  state 
of  partial  madness.  Ilad  he  never 
existed,  she  had  been  still  living, 
honoured  and  happy.  Had  he  even 
l)een  true  to  the  victim  he  had  made, 
she  would  still  have  existed,  less 
honoured,  less  happv,  perhaps,  but 
yet  hoping  on,  and  trusting  even 
where  she  had  been  the  most  deeply 
wronged:  but  now  what  was  dher 

''  As  he  asked  himself  the  ftarfU 
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question,  he  was  in  the  immediate 
neighhourhood  of  the  death-cell. 

"  Day  was  iust  dawning ;  for  the 
young  Englisnman,  absorbed  in  his 
own  agonising  grief,  had  frequently 
wandered  firom  the  direct  path ;  and 
the  tall  houses  of  the  streets  before 
him  looked  like  grim  spectres  start- 
ing from  the  snow-covered  earth, 
while  the  sullen  and  sluggish  Seine 
was  half  obscured  by  the  dull  va- 
pours that  hung  about  it  like  a  veil. 
He  turned  one  glance  towards  the 
fatal  river;  and  then  withdrew  his 
eyes  with  a  cold  shudder,  such  as  all 
his  night- wandering  under  the  biting 
influence  of  the  season  had  failed  to 
produce.  He  hurried  on;  his  was 
no  errand  on  which  he  could  linger : 
the  truth  lay  before  him ;  and  he  must 
learn  it  all  or  become  a  maniac. 

"The  custodier  of  the  Morgue  stood 
upon  the  threshold  smoking  a  pipe, 
to  protect  him  from  the  damps  of 
the  dawning,  and  his  portly  person 
filled  up  the  doorway ;  but  he  nad  no 
sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ad- 
vancing figure  than  he  moved  aside, 
for  he  saw  at  once  that  the  errand  of 
the  scantily  clad,  bareheaded,  and 
^enzied  individual  before  him  could 
have  no  other  end  than  death. 

"And  he  was  right ;  for  ere  another 
moment  had  elapsed,  the  narrow  cell, 
though  tenanted  by  three  indivi- 
duals, was,  for  a  few  seconds,  as  silent 
as  the  grave.  Upon  the  corpse- 
plank  lay  the  body  of  Bianca,  cold, 
stiff,  and  pale ;  a  coarse  and  scanty 
coverlet  veiling  the  graceful  limbs 
whose  outline  could  be  traced  through 
the  unseemly  shroud.  Her  face  was 
bare,  and  so  beautiful  in  its  rigidity 
that  it  might  have  seemed  the  mream 
of  genius  wrought  into  mimic  life  by 
the  hand  of  the  statuary,  had  not 
the  long  raven  hair  streamed  over 
the  brow  and  cheeks,  and  trailed, 
dank  and  heavy  with  moisture,  al- 
most to  the  floor;  while  at  distant 
intervals  a  large  drop  of  water  would 
fall  firom  the  tangled  masses,  and 
plash  heavily  upon  the  stones  be- 
neal^.  Above  her  head  hung  her 
velvet  mantle  and  her  sable  dress — 
she  appeared  to  have  provided  her 
own  Trail — and  ujpon  the  plank  beside 
her,  freed  for  the  time  of  its  accustomed 
ghastly  load,  were  displayed  her  jew- 
elled clasp,  the  diamond  that  she  had 
worn  upon  her  finger,  and  a  gem- 
moirclea  miniature.  The  wretched 
aaan  law  it  all  at  a  glance;  and  as  he 


stood,  gasping  for  breath,  and  cling- 
ing to  the  grating  which  separated 
him  from  his  victim,  vivid  memories 
swept  over  his  spirit  of  the  hour  in 
which  that  picture  was  painted;  of 
the  bright  sky;  the  dark-browed 
artist;  and  the  vows  which  he  was 
breathing  into  her  ear  for  whom  it 
was  designed;  and  there  it  lay — in 
the  Morgue ;  and  sJie  lay  beside  it — 
DEAD !  He  turned  his  languid  eyes 
from  the  miniature  to  the  corpse,  and 
in  the  next  instant  he  was  stretched  in- 
sensible upon  the  pavement. 

"'Aye — aye,  I  thought  how  it 
would  be!'  exclaimed  the  custodier^ 
as  he  saw  hun  fall ;  '  I  thought  the 
jewels  would  soon  find  an  owner. 
Here,  Lisette — Lisette,  depechons^ — 
here's  one  come  to  claim  the  dead 
lady,  who's  as  senseless,  and  well- 
nign  as  cold,  as  she  is.  Be  gentle 
with  him,'  he  added,  with  more  feel- 
ing than  might  have  been  expected 
from  an  individual  inured  bjr  habit 
to  scenes  of  misery ;  when,  m  obe- 
dience to  his  summons,  his  wife  de- 
scended from  an  upper  apartment, 
and  began  to  assist  nim  in  raising 
the  stranger.  '  Poor  gentleman !  he 
cannot  have  been  in  his  right  senses 
to  brave  the  weather  in  such  a  dress 
as  this*,!  Call  Jacques,  honne  femme^ 
to  watch  the  door;  and  I'll  carry  him 
up-stairs,  and  see  what  I  can  do  with 

him,  while  you  run  for  a  surgeon.' 

*  *  *  * 

"  The  few  acquaintances  whom  the 
young  Englishman  had  made  in  Paris 
never  saw  him  again.  The  body  of 
Bianca  was  privately  interred  in  Pere- 
la-Chaise,  permission   having   been 

Eurchased  of  the  authorities  at  a 
eavj'  price ;  and  a  plain  stone,  sun- 
ply  inscribed  with  her  initials  J5.  S.^ 
was  placed  upon  her  grave.  But 
hours  before  sne  was  laid  at  rest  in 
the  solemn  cemetery,  he  who  should 
have  wept  beside  her  dust  was  many 
leagues  distant  from  the  city. 

"Two  years  after  she  perished  a 
handsome  monument  was  erected 
over  her  remains,  but  still  no  clue 
was  given  to  her  identity ;  the  initials 
were  repeated,  and  in  a  line  with 
these  were  added  C.  Z.;  while  be- 
neath both  was  wrought  the  sem- 
blance of  a  withered  tree  struck  by 
lightning,  with  the  affecting  motto — 

u  4  TUTTO  £  PEBDUTO ! ' 

"About  that  time  a  young  English- 
man of  rank  died  of  rapid  consump- 
tion at  Madeira." 
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It  is  reported  by  Madame  D'Arblay 
in  one  of  her  twaddling  volumes 
lately  pnblirficd,  that  once  in  con- 
versation, when  allusion  was  made  to 
the  fulfilment  of  one  of  Burice's  pre- 
dictions, which,  when  orij^inally  put 
forth,  had  been  scouted  as  visionary, 
Charles  Fox  observed  with  some 
sharpness,  "Oh!  Burke  is  often 
right — very  often  right — but  he  is 
always  right  too  soonT  This  is  a 
sentence  full  of  meaning.  It  marks 
very  distinctly  the  difference  between 
the  statesman  and  the  political  par- 
tisan. Never  was  there  charge  less 
founded  injustice  than  that  playfully 
urged  ^gainst  Burke  by  his  friend 
Goldsmith.  Burke  was  not  one  of 
those  who 

"  To  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for 
mankind." 

lie  soared  far  above  the  consider- 
ations of  mere  partv,  as  his  life 
abundantly  proves.  The  good  of  his 
country  in  the  first  instance,  and  in 
the  next  of  human  kind,  were  the 
objects  he  proposed  to  himself  on  all 
occasions.  Every  question,  accord- 
ingly?  was  examined  by  him  without 
the  bias  of  self-interest,  the  preju- 
dices of  party  (for  he  was  too  mighty 
to  be  held  by  the  trammels  of  associ- 
ation with  inferior  intellects  and  or- 
dinary men),  or  any  other  disturbing 
influence,  except,  perhaps,  a  generous 
enthusiasm,  whicn  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  French  Revolution, 
led  him  too  far  on  the  right  road. 
Saving  this,  he  gazed  upon  every 
thin^  without  glamour,  ifvery  ques- 
tion lay  before  him  stripped  bare  to 
its  depths.  He  was  an  admirable 
master  of  the  science  of  method — 
the  lordly  science,  as  politics  is  the 
lordly  pursuit.  This  was  one  strong 
reason  why  he  was  enabled  to  see 
things  hi  tlicir  true  aspect  long  be- 
fore those  who  were  enveloped  in 
the  mists  of  prejudices  and  juirty; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  he  had, 
iKjsides,  learning,  industry-,  genius, 
and  will,  unsurimssed  by  those  of  any 
statesman  of  any  age  or  nation,  w^c 
shall  cease  to  marvel  at  the  correct- 
ness of  his  predictions,  which  might 
otherwise  seem  well-nigh  miracu- 
lous.   Far  be  it  from  ns,  lio^'cver, 


to  insinuate  that  he  bad  not  also  the 
right  roval  gift  Heaven  vouchsafes 
its  own  favourites, "  TiC  coup  d'oRil  de 
genie  qui  devine  V  experience.**  We 
are  believers  in  the  comparatively 
complete  and  the  imperfect  organisa- 
tion. Burke  had  the  first  in  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  allowed 
to  mortals.  Therefore  it  was,  in 
Fox's  words,  he  was  "  right  too  soon.** 
Why? — Because  his  age  could  not 
understand  him.  **  Do  you  see  that 
star,**  said  Napoleon  to  Cardinal 
Fiesch,  who  had  been  pressing  his 
advice  upon  him,  drawing  the  gro- 
velling cnurchman  to  a  window,  and 
pointing  npwards  to  the  firmament^ 
"  on  wmch  is  emblazoned  the  poetiy 
of  Heaven  ?'*— "  No,  sire !"  «*  I  do  r 
So  it  was  with  Burke  and  his  con- 
temporaries !  And  therefore  it  was 
that  he  never  attained  the  supremacy 
in  the  state  due  to  his  merits,  whiic 
far  less  capable  persons,  thou§^  each 
great  in  his  own  way,  Pftt  and 
Fox,  passefl  him  hy,  Av  ell  did  Vol- 
taire, the  greatest  mcamation  of  com- 
mon sense  the  world  has  ever  known, 
observe, — 

"  Qui  n*A  pas  Tesprit  de  son  age 
De  sou  age  a  tons  les  inalhean.'* 

And  he  that  goes  before  it  is  in  a  ikr 
worse  position  for  mere  mundane 
success  during  the  fleeting  hour  than 
he  who  is  compelled  to  lag  behind. 
These  are  sad  truths.  We  htTC 
given  them  utterance  upon  this  oe- 
casion  because  they,  in  10010  Mirt, 
touch  oursdvee.  Without  pretend* 
ing,  in  our  **collectiye  wiidom,**  much 
less  in  our  individual  eapadty,  to  be 
of  the  same  order  witn  Burke,  to 
possess  his  political  Mgacity,  and 
great  ^ft  or  declaring  the  Aiture 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
present,  and  his  transoendant  reason- 
ing powers,  yet  it  has  occurred  to  us 
more  than  once,  so  far  as  the  fbeling 
of  the  hour  went,  to  have  "been 
right  too  soon.**  Notably  it  was 
so  with  respect  to  the  Ashburton 
treaty.  At  the  tune  we  ezi»essed 
oui'  opinions  on  this  subject,  we  had 
the  pain  to  know  that  we  difRnvd 
with  many  highly  yalued  ftiends, 
public  and  peiBO«iaL    We  found) 
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too,  that  our  motives  were  mia- 
iinderstood  bj  some  and  niisinter- 
preteil  by  others.  Still,  being  per- 
lectly  convinced  we  were  right, 
and  regarding  the  qnestion  touching 
the  settlement  of  the  north  -  east 
boundary  with  America  as  a  national, 
and  not  as  a  party-question,  we  felt  it, 
in  spite  of  spite,  a  paramount  duty 
to  continue  to  declare  the  truth,  and 
to  prove  we  had  always  done  so.  And 
now  we  have  the  satisihction  to  per- 
ceive that  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
came  have  recently  been  by  the  dis- 
covery of  fkctfl  confirmed  in  every  the 
minutest  particular.  AVe  have  not  one 
word  to  retract ;  and  we  tnist  that  the 
errors  committed,  and  the  want  of  in- 
formation displayed  by  the  negotiator 
to  whom  we  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  this  treaty,  will  prove  a 
warning  to  our  government  respect- 
ing the  hands  to  which  our  interests 
in  relation  with  foreign  countries  are 
committed,  and  to  the  mode  in  which 
our  diplomatic  business  is  carried  on. 
We  hope,  too,  some  little  caution  will 
be  tauffht  to  journalists  in  whose 
politfcal  opinions  we  are  in  general 
nappy  to  coincide,  and  for  whose 
abihty  and  honeity  of  purpose  we 
have  the  highest  resjKKit,  and  that 
they  will  hereafter  hesitate  to  take  a 
side  in  a  question  involving  the  rights 
and  honour  of  the  Jiritish  empire 
without  having  first  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  thing 
prreatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  in- 
fluence which  several  journals  daily, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  possess,  and 
deserve  to  possess,  over  the  public 
mind,  was  exercised  in  the  wrong, 
as  regarded  this  great  national  ([ucs- 
tion  to  which  we  refer.  We  entirely 
attribute  this  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  writers  not  having  taken 
trouble  to  look  into  the  evidence, 
and  come  to  a  careful  conclusion 
upon  the  case ;  iKJcause,  had  they  done 
BO,  we  are  convinced  no  tendcnicss  with 
regard  to  mdividuals  and  no  mere 
party  considerations  would  have  de- 
terred them  from  taking  the  same 
course  that  we  did ;  and  in  which,  of 
the  whole  press,  as  well  as  we  can 
recollect,  we  were  assisted  only  by 
the  Mortuttff  Herald  and  the  Morn" 
ing  Chronicle.  Now,  however,  all 
the  journals  have  harked  into  the 
cry  we  were  the  first  to  raise.  Even 
the  Examiner^  whose  preference  for 
the  instUutioiui  of  the  United  States 


led  it  into  open-mouthed  approba- 
tion of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  by 
which  the  republicans  of  America 
gained  so  mudi,  now  cries  shame 
upon  them,  and  gulps  down  its  own 
applauses  of  all  concerned  in  this 
piece  of  imbecility  on  one  side  and 
trickery  on  the  other.  Our  friend, 
the  ectitor  of  the  Staiulard^  who, 
without  reading  his  brief  or  getting 
any  body  to  note  it  for  him,  came 
chivalrously  fonvard  as  the  advocate 
of  the  negotiator,  obficr\'C8  a  prudent 
silence. 

We  are  far  from  blaming  any 
writer  of  the  daily  press  for  not 
originally  understanding  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any 
body  having  to  supply^  essays  day 
after  dajr  upon  the  divers  subjects 
that  spring  up  could  have  command- 
ed sufHcient  leisure  to  have  studied 
and  considered  the  case  as  it  came 
before  us  of  the  north-east  boundary. 
The  contributors  to  periodicals  are 
not  so  excusable.  Even  if  they  had 
predetermiucd  to  take  a  side,  they 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  learning  to  defend  it.  But  there 
is  one  class  of  persons  whose  igno- 
rance is  in  no  sort  excusable,  and 
that  is  the  whole  body  of  individuals 
who,  since  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  from 
first  to  last  were  engaged  in  the  ne- 
gotiations with  respect  to  this  boun- 
dary.    This  we  undertake  to  prove. 

When  we  first  wrote  upon  this 
subject,  we  had  nothing  before  us 
but  the  two  volumes  presented  to 
parliament  in  July  1840,  contaui- 
lug  the  correspondence  relating  to 
the  north-east  boundary,  and  the 
lleport  of  the  Commissioners  !Mudgo 
audFeaUicrstouhaugh.  We  took  the 
trouble  of  studying  these  carefully 
and  critically,  and  on  the  1st  of  the 
September  following  we  published  a 
paper,  in  which  wc  not  only  proved 
that  Great  Britain  hatl  a  right  to 
the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory, 
but  that  it  was  absurd  to  pretend  to 
siipj)osc  slic  hiul  not.  To  any  body 
at  all  acquaintetl  Avith  the  science  of 
method,  and  who  had  the  power  and 
the  patience  to  reduce  the  case  to  ifs 
elements,  that  case  wuler  the  temis  of 
the  treaty  of  1783  lay  in  a  nut-shell ; 
and  the  only  minister  Great  Britain 
wanted  beyond  the  precincts  of  Down- 
ing Street  was  a  competent  surveyor. 
Jjct  us  just  shew  this  again,  because 
we  cannot  expect  all  our  readers  to  go 
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back  to  our  Number  for  September 
1840 :  we  will  do  so  very  briefly. 
Article  1 1  states, — 

"  The  following  are  and  shall  be  the 
boundaries, — viz.  from  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia, — namely  that  angle 
which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due 
north  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to 
the  highlands  along  the  said  highlands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  the  north -westernmost  head  of 
Connecticut  river." 

Taking  tbis  article  at  a  distance  of 
time  from  the  hour  at  which  it  is 
made,  without  the  aid  of  that  gloss 
which  the  universal  knowledge  could 
have  then  afforded  it,  and  weighing 
the  mere  value  of  the  mere  words, 
there  is  this  diificultv, — not  one  of 
the  three  elements  K)r  settling  the 
boundaiy  is  positively  fixed  and  de- 
termined., lou  have  no  "datum." 
The  man  who  reads  the  article  says, 
as  we  said  in  1840, — 

"  It  is  strange  to  find  the  able  men 
who  drew  up  the  treaty  of  1783  invert- 
ing the  ordmary  course  of  proceeding, 
going  from  the  unknown  to  the  known, 
in  opposition  to  the  law  of  inductive  sci- 
ence ;  but  unless  the  '  highlands  '  alluded 
to  toere  at  the  time  as  notorious  as  Paul's, 
and  recognised  as  such  by  the  contracting 
parties,  the  thing  is  utterly  unaccount- 
able." 

We  declared  positively  that  they 
must  have  been  known,  and  most 
notoriously  known,  and  such  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  fact.  But  when 
Great  Britain  came  to  n^tiate  after 
the  war  in  1814,  a  mystification  had 
been  raised  about  the  position  of 
those  "  highlands,"  which  was  after- 
wards increased  by  frauds,  falsifica- 
tions, forgeries,  and  perjuries,  upon 
the  part  of  the  Americans.  Well, 
then,  what  was  the  duty  of  a  British 
negotiator  about  this  Doundary? — 
Oh !  it  was  quite  plain !  It  was  as 
we  said  in  1840: — 

"  Fix  those  highlands  once,  and  shew 
that  they  correspond  accurately  with  the 
description  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  all 
is  smooth  and  dear.  The  junction  of 
the  line  through  the  '  highlands,'  and  the 
due  north  line,  gives  you  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  no  longer  a 
non-ezisteut  point,  and  you  can  *  begin 
with  the  beginning.' " 

This  ought  to  have  been  done  the 


moment  a  question  was  raised  about 
the  site  and  characteristics  of  those 
*^  highlands."    This   ought  to  have 
been    done   at   the  Convention   of 
Ghent.     We  had   no    business   to 
trouble  the  King  of  Holland.    We 
wanted  no  arbitrator.  All  we  wanted 
was   the   **  highlands,**  which    tmul 
have  been  to  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  disputed  territory  as  dracribed  in 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.     Having 
once  determined  these,  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  whatsoever 
in  running   the   line.    We   might 
have  then  dispensed  with  the  proto- 
cols, and  all  the  rubbish  of  corre- 
spondence which  was  heaped  upon  a 
plain  question.     It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed,  that  all  our  ^ 
vcmment  had  to  do  was  to  determme 
those  *^  highlands,**  and,  in  the  face  of 
the  civilised  world,  insist  upon  the 
rights  which  the  restoration  of  them 
to  their  notorious  fixity  in  nien*s 
minds  could  alone  disclose.    In  order 
to  arrive  at  this  result,  it  was  only 
necessary  that  the  dic^uted  territory 
should  he  properly  explored  and  sur- 
veyed by  competent  engineers.    By 
this  very  obvious  course  all  the  scrib- 
bling, and  quibbling,  and  arbitrating, 
and  compromising,  might  have  been 
spared.     We  might  have  ascertained 
our  rights,  and  if  afterwards  we  chose 
to  concede  any  portion  of  them,  the 
grace  of  a  gift,  at  least,  would  be  in 
the  concession,  and  no  pretenoe  of 
our  having  yielded  to  f&ur  of  con- 
sequences or  the  dictates  of  **  expe- 
diency,** which  is  only  another  word 
for  temporisingoowardioe,  conld  have 
been  raised.    That  this  was  not  dooe 
in  1814  is  no  fault  of  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton or  the  government  that  employed 
him ;  but  yet  Uiere  are  grave  euoges 
to  be  preferred  asainst  both,  and 
probably,  before  this  article  shall  go 
to  press,  th^  will  be  bitmalit  before 
the  House  or  Commons  on  ue  motion 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  We  will  advert 
to  these  by  and  by.    PBrtjshall  have 
no  influence  with  us  in  a  matter 
wherein  the  interest  and  honour  of 
England  are  concerned.    We  chaxge 
all  the  successive  negotiators  <m  toe 
jNirt  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Conven- 
tion of  Ghent  up  to  the  ratifieatkm 
of  the  Ashburton  Treaty^  with  not,  in 
the  lawyer*8  phrase,  havW  used  due 
diligence  ana  with  being  uianieftilly 
Ignorant  of  much  it  was  their  dxOj 
to  know  and  know  thorongUly,  Hoir 
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comes  it  thai,  in  all  the  voluminous 
correspondence  upon  the  subject  of 
the  north-west  boundary,  the  terms 
of  the  Convention  of  1803  made  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  plenipotentiaries  being 
Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Mr.  Kufos 
King,  were  not  brought  forward,  ex- 
plained, and  insisted  upon?  How 
comes  it  that  the  fact  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  had  agreed  in 
1803  to  an  amicable  arrangement  of 
all  their  disputed  boundaries,  has  not 
been  dwelt  upon,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  get  into  the  track  of  that 
amicable  arrangement  f  We  think  it 
would  be  hard  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  preceded  Lord  Ashburton  and 
the  present  government  in  those  ne- 
{;otiations,  to  explain  this.  That  the 
information  was  to  be  got  at  in  the 
easiest  manner,  we  will  shew  by  and 
by.  The  search  after  it  would  have 
necessarily  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  facts  lately  promulgated  m  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Fcatherstonhaugh, 
civil  en^eer,  one  of  the  boundary 
commissioners.  These  facts  we  deem 
it  expedient  to  give  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  the  comments  thereon, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  John  BuU  newspaper.  In  the 
following  exposition  we  have  nothing 
to  amend  or  alter.  We  propose 
simply  to  add : — 

"  It  appears  that  the  American  senate 
and  ^Temmeut  had,  while  they  were 
negotiating,  ample  evidence  before  them 
of  the  justice  or  the  British  claim  to  the 
whole  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  that, 
not  content  with  concealing  this  from 
Lord  Ashburton,  they  omitted  no  false- 
hood or  treachery  to  deceive  and  mislead 
him.  A  Mr.  Rives  brought  before  the 
senate  in  secret  session  a  communication 
Irom  the  American  historian,  Jared 
Sparks,  relative  to  a  letter  from  B. 
IrankUn  to  M .  de  Vergennes,  and  a  map 
with  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  as  settled  by  the  conven- 
tion of  1783.    Mr.  Sparks  says : — 

'* '  While  pursuing  my  researches 
among  the  voluminous  papers  relating  to 
the  American  Revolution  in  the  Archives 
des  Affairet  Etrangeret  in  Paris,  1  found 
in  one  of  the  bound  volumes  an  original 
letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Count  de 
Vergennea,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
exact  transcript :  — . 

"  *  Paisey,  Dec.  6, 178«. 

*"  Sir,— I  have  the  honour  of  returning 
herewith  the  map  your  Excellency  sent 
na  yseterdi^,  I  nave  narked  with  a 
atfODg  sad  Ims^aooording  to  your  desire, 


the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  settled 
in  the  preliminaries  between  the  British 
and  American  plenipotentiaries. 

"  *  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c. 

" '  B.  Franklin.* 
"'This  letter  was  written  six  daya 
after  the  preliminaries  were  signed.' 

"^  Mr.  Sparks  afterwards  found  a  map, 
in  its  proper  place,  in  the  geographical 
portion  of  the  Archives  : — 

" '  After  a  little  research  in  the  Ame- 
rican division,  with  the  aid  of  the  keeper, 
I  came  upon  a  map  of  North  America  by 
D'Anville.  dated  1746,  in  size  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  on  which  was 
drawn  a  strong  red  line  throughout  the 
entire  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
answering  precisely  to  Franklin's  de- 
scription.  The  line  is  bold  and  distinct 
in  every  part,  made  with  red  ink,  and, 
apparently,  drawn  with  a  hair  pencil  or  a 
pen  with  a  blunt  point.  There  is  no 
other  colouring  on  any  part  of  the  map. 

" '  Imagine  my  surprise  on  discovering 
that  this  line  runs  wholly  south  of  the 
St.  John's,  and  between  the  head  waters 
of  that  river  and  those  of  the  Penobscot 
and  Kennebec.  In  short,  it  is  exactly  the 
line  now  contended  for  by  Great  Britain, 
except  that  it  concedes  more  than  is 
claimed.' 

**  Farther  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Feather, 
stonhaugh : — 

"  *  A  map  has  been  vauntingly  paraded 
here,  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  collection,  in 
the  zeal  of  opposition  (without  taking 
time  to  see  what  it  was),  to  confront  and 
invalidate  the  map  found  by  Mr.  Sparks 
in  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris ;  but,  the 
moment  it  is  examined,  it  is  found  to 
sustain,  by  the  most  precise  and  remark- 
able correspondence  in  every  feature,  the 
map  communicated  by  Mr.  Sparks.  The 
senator  who  produced  it  could  see  no- 
thing but  the  microscopic  dotted  line 
running  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction ; 
but  the  moment  other  eyes  were  applied 
to  it,  there  was  found,  in  bold  relief,  a 
strong  red  line,  indicating  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  according  to  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  coinciding  minutely  and 
exactly  with  the  boundary  traced  on  the 
map  of  Mr.  Sparks.  That  this  red  line, 
and  not  the  hardly  visible  dotted  line, 
was  intended  to  represent  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  according  to  the  treaty 
of  peace,  is  conclusively  shewn  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  red  line  is  drawn 
on  the  map  all  around  the  exterior 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  middle  of  the  Northern  Lakes,  thence 
through  the  Long  Lake  and  the  Rainy 
Lake  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  from 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  river  Mississippi,  and  along 
that  river  to  the  point  where  the  boundary 
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of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  peace,  leares  it,  and  thence,  hy 
its  easterly  course,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Mary'H  on  the  Atlantic' 

"Now  the  value  of  the  testimony 
aflfurdi*d  hy  this  map  of  Jefferson's  can- 
not he  over-stated,  when  it  is  remem- 
hered  that  he  was  oue  of  the  hittorest 
(>iii.>mies  of  England,  and  Umt  it  was 
tlirougfh  his  intrigues  the  convention  for 
the  settlement  of  houndaries  between  the 
countries,  agreed  upon  betwixt  Uufus 
King  and  Lord  Hawkcsbury,  was  not 
ratified — the  pretext  for  defeating  it  be- 
ing not  in  the  least  with  reference  to  tbo 
north-eastern  boundary.  The  objection 
was  to  the  fiftli  article,  and  referred  alto- 
gether to  Louisiana.  lu  D wight's  His- 
iortf  of  the  Hertford  Convention  there  is  a 
letter  from  King,  then  minister  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain, addressed 
to  the  government  of  which  Jefferson 
was  president.  The  letter  is  dated  Lon- 
don, May  1805,  and  says  : — 

•**1  have  the  honour  to  transmit  here- 
with the  convention  which  I  yesterday 
signed,  in  triplicate  with  Lord  Hawkes- 
hury,  relative  to  our  boundaries.  The  con' 
wntion  does  not  t^an/  in  any  thing  material 
from  the  tenor  of  my  instnwtions.  The  line 
through  the  I^ay  of  I'assamaciuoddy  se- 
cures our  interest  in  that  <iunrtor.  The  pro- 
vision for  running,  instead  of  describing 
the  line  between  the  north-west  comer  of 
Novu  Scotia  and  the  source  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  bus  been  inserted  as  well 
on  account  of  the  progress  of  tlie  British 
settlements  towards  the  source  of  thu 
Connecticut,  us  of  the  dithculty  in  agree- 
ing upon  any  new  description  of  tlie  man- 
ner ot  running  the  line  without  more  exact 
information  than  is  at  present  possessed 
of  the  geography  of  the  country,* 

'•  On  the  24th  of  October  following, 
President  Jefferson,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  says, — 

"  '  I  lay  before  you  the  convention, 
signed  on' the  12th  of  May  last,  between 
the  I'nited  States  and  Great  Britain,  for 
settling  their  boundaries  in  the  north, 
eastern  and  north-western  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  mentioned  in 
my  general  message  of  the  17th  instant, 
together  with  such  papers  relating  theretu 
as  may  unublo  you  to  determine  whether 
you  will  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratitica- 
tion.' 

"  Madison,  secretary  of  state,  writes 
to  King,  Feb.  4.  1804:— 

"  *  Vou  will  herewith  leceive  the  rati- 
fication by  the  president  and  senate  of 
the  convention  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, signed  on  the  r^th  of  May,  IBO.S, 
with  an  exception  of  the  fifth  article. 
Shuuld  the  iiritish  government  accede  to 
this  change  in  tlie  instrument,  you  will 
proceed  to  an  exchange  of  ratilications, 
and  transmit  tlio  ono  received  without 


delay,  in  order  tlmt  Ae  psoper  Btepivij 
be  taken  for  canying  the  omiTention  ialo 
ofiiBot.' 

"  Tiiiii,  then,  in  IBOS  both  goftn. 
menta  had  agrend  to  the  north-oMt  bon- 
dary.line — i^  was  Mtded  to  their  entin 
mutual  satiefaction.  Who  would  be  bold 
enough  to  deny  that  thia,  if  not  ezactlr 
the  line  of  1783,  i«  the  line  of  the  coa- 
ventioo  of  1804  laid  down  on  Jefferson's 
map  f  The  only  objection  he  could  ex- 
cite against  the  conrention  waa  directed 
to  tlie  boundary  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  United  Statea.  Whet,  then,  was  k 
noceaaary  for  auhaequant  negotiaton  ta 
do  more  than  go  baek  to  t£i  hoondvy 
agreed  on  by  that  ooavantignl  Whia 
even  Jefferaon  waa  enaapflllnri  te  appnva 
of  the  line  tksn  run  by  a  eampromm,  u 
King  deacribes,  the  extrame  moderatioa 
of  England  is  evidentf 

"  Ae  historian  aays^i^ 

"  '  In  forming  thia  conTention  (1803). 
it  is  known  that  Mr.  King's  riewa  were 
fully  acceded  to  by  the  Biitiah  eamnM- 
aioner,  I^ord  Ilawkeabnry,  A«M|V  Hft  ^ 
draft  of  the  eowotntiim  to  Mr.  Ung,  mA 
fully  approred  of  that  which  ht  pie- 
pared.' 

"  It  seema  strange  that*  andar  aoek 
circumstancea,  the  oonTentioo  waa  act 
carried ;  but  Jefienou  waa  a|  the  head  of 
a  i>artv  then,  as  now,  powerfiil  n  the 
United  Statea.  He  wielded  nil  the  eril 
passions  of  the  mob.  And  who  waa  he 
that  wielded  themi  The  leeder  of  the 
Anti-federalists ;  the  man  who  eeeoaed 
Washington  with  being  an  eiiatoctat  aad 
a  monarchist,  and  a  creature  of  Gitit 
Britain ;  the  man  who  uttered  the  doetnae 
at  which  Robespierre  would  have  Unahad 
(for  he  looked  forward  to  ft  tine  whn 
blood  should  cease  to  flow);  end  the 
man  who  said, '  The  tree  of  Uhartv  aunt 
be  refreshed  from  time  to  Umt  with  the 
blood  of  patriots  and  tyraata«vit  u  tCi 
natural  manure  ;*  the  rannting  infidaL^ 
the  hypocritical  wretch,  whoae  ei^iaa 
bore  fruit  afler  he  waa  rettiqg  in  tia 
grave,  when  his  chiidreo,  all  S  wham 
ue  left  unemancipated,  were  aold  hvnoh* 
lie  auction  as  slaves,  .the  ohildran  ofiiiBt 
IMiss  IVIartineau  a  great  and  good  wtan, 
who  penned  the  uarag^raph  eraaed  from 
the  Declaration  of  Highta,  niiaerfing  that 
the  slavery  of  the  negro  waa  a  violatkm 
of  the  most  sacred  righta  of  Ufo  and 
liberty.  I'he  ruling  principle  of  thii 
mairs  political  conduct  waa, '  Friendahip 
to  France,  eternal  enmiQr  to  BtiCaiait' 
Oue  sentence  will  sliow  uia  fawUng  te* 
wards  England ;  in  a  lettor  to  an  iatmate 
friend  in  1795,  he  aaya, '  If  I  could  hntaee 
thorn  (tlie  French  and  Dutch)  aow  at 
peace  with  the  rest  of  their  oontinattt,  / 
should  hat^  but  Utile  doubt  tjfdmingieiA 
Pichegru,  in  London,  noxt  antiunaJ  To 
his  utmost  power  he  provoked  and  pn* 
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war,  and  firostrated  all  attampts  at 
The  roaistance  of  the  New  Eng- 
tatea  to  his  measures  and  the  hatUo 
lerioo  alone  sufficed  to  stop  his 
ous  career.  But  for  him  the  con- 
a.  of  1803  would  have  been  ratified, 
jch  trouble,  past  and  future,  spared 
1  countries.  The  convention  was 
ir ;  it  was  highly  approved  of  by 
elve  delegates  fVom  Massachussets, 
ich  Maine  then  formed  part,  and 
seven  from  Connecticut,  who  were 
)rs  of  the  Hertford  convention, 
f  them  Jefferson's  intrigues  were 
Doed.  But,  in  addition  to  the  two 
}hore  allnded  to,  there  is  a  third  to 
a  them  in  every  point.  It  was  pub- 
,  in  1784,  in  Paris  by  the  king's  en- 
.  It  is  formally  entitled  on  its  face, 
ip  of  tlie  United  States  of  America, 
ing  tothe  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783' 
'e  dei  Etats  Unis  de  l*AmMque, 
i  U  Traits  de  Puh  de  1783').  It 
idioated  and  presented'  {^dedite  et 
ti)  '  to  his  Excellency  Benjamin 
!in.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
I  States  of  America,  near  the  court 
inoe/  and  while  Dr.  Franklin  yet 
led  in  Paris,  for  ho  did  not  return 
United  States  till  the  spring  of  the 
785." 

I  would  add  for  the  sake  of 
!r  diatinctness,  from  Mr.  Jared 
s*  GommunioatioD,  the  follow- 
UBBge: — 

be  north  line,  after  departing  from 
uree  of  the  St.  Croix,  instead  of 
ding  to  Mars  Hill,  stops  far  short 
;  point,  and  turns  off  to  the  west, 
o  leave  on  the  British  aide  all  the 
m  which  flow  into  the  St.  John's, 
IQ  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  and 
HiU.  It  is  evident  that  the  line 
be  St.  Croix  to  the  Canadian  high- 
la  intended  to  exclude  all  the  tcaters 
ig  into  the  St.  John's." 

w,  from  all  the  evidence  accu- 
»d  above,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
he  *•  highlands  "  of  the  treaty  of 
were  perfectly  well  known,  and 
«d  to  as  perfectly  well  known 
It  treaty,  and  continued  to  be 
oised  as  such  in  1808,  and  were 
til  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
sen  Great  Britain  and  the 
d  States,  and  came  first  to  be 
doubtful  and  to  be  disputed  in 
when  nc^tiations  between  the 
owers  were  resumed  at  Ghent. 
m  undoubted  that  Dr.  Franklin, 
sading  negotiator  of  the  treaty 
88,  was  well  acquainted  with 
^highlands;**  and  not  even  an 
joia  would  be  bo  hardy  a  rebel 


to  the  truth  as  to  deny  that  he,  with 
his  own  hand,  drew  the  line  of 
boundary  on  a  map  sent  to  M.  de 
Vcrffcnnes,  and  that  that  line  coin- 
cided in  all  points  with  that  laid 
down  on  the  map  found  bv  Jared 
Sparks  in  the  Geographical  Archives 
of  France,  and  that  described  on  the 
Parisian  map,  and  dedicated  to  B. 
Franklin  in  1785.  Equally  certain 
it  is  that  those  "highlands"  were 
known  to  Jeffbrson,  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, and  RufuB  King  in  1803,  and  it 
cannot  well  be  doubted,  indeed  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt,  also  to  Lords 
Ilarrowby,  Hawkesburv,  and  the 
British  government  of  the  day. 
Perfectly  well  known,  too,  were  those 
"  highlands"  to  Messrs.  Tyler,  Web- 
ster, and  the  American  senate.  The 
following  unblushing  confession  of 
fraud  and  treachery  is  made  in  an 
American  publication,  which  attacks 
Mr.  Webster  for  that  he  did  not, 
upon  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
insist  upon  the  possession  of  the 
"highland  positions  which  com- 
manded and  overawed  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Quebec,  and  also  com- 
manded all  the  civil  and  military 
communications  of  the  British."  Here 
is  the  precious  passage  to  which  we 
adverted : — 

*'  We  who  are  here  upon  the  apot 
know  that  senators  voted  for  the  treaty 
who  detested  it,  hut  who  feared  worse 
from  a  negotiator  who  was  seen  hy  tlie 
correspondence  to  be  an  instrument  in 
tlie  hands  of  Lord  Ashhurton,  and  tcho 
had  destroyed  our  claim  by  arraying  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Franklin  againtt  us,  and 
hy  surrendering  the  military  boundaries 
which  even  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
would  not  yield." 

The  utter  unocmsdousnesB  betrayed 
in  this  of  all  distinction  betwixt  ri^ht 
and  wrong,  and  of  every  thing  like 
honour  and  honesty,  is  almost  amusing 
in  its  atrocity.  Lord  Ashburton,  too, 
though  not  in  possession  of  the  phv* 
sical  evidence,  so  to  speak,  that  the 
Americans  had  before  them,  could 
not  fail  (presuming  as  we  do  that  he 
read  the  report  of  Messrs.  Mudge  and 
Featherstonhaugh)  to  he  acquainted 
also  with  the  "  h^klands"'  of  the 
treaty  of  1783.  Hut  of  this  more 
anon !  Our  more  immediate  business 
is  with  his  predecessors  in  negotia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  in  his  work, 
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when  alluding  to  the  proceedings  of 
our  commissioners  at  Ghent  and  the 
course  pursued  by  our  government, 
observes, — 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  refer  to 
the  conduct  of  the  British  government 
of  that  day  without  just  pride.  At  the 
period  of  these  negotiations  our  couniry 
had  issued  from  her  terrible  contest  with 
Napoleon,  full  of  glory  and  renown.  She 
had  no  enemy  in  arms  against  her  except 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  she 
was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  her  veteran 
strength  and  her  concentrated  resources 
in  tliat  direction.  But,  disregarding  her 
overwhelming  advantage,  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  set  the  bright  example  of  pre- 
ferring  the  interests  of  peace  and  humanity 
to  all  selfish  considerations  ;  and  we  find 
]ier  government  then,  as  we  find  it  at  the 
present  day,  asserting  her  moderate  pre- 
tensions, not  to  a  boundary  which  could 
in  any  manner  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Unitea  States,  but  to  one  which,  while  it 
was  sanctioned  by  justice,  was  indispens* 
ably  necessary  to  the  security  of  her  own 
colonies  and  to  the  permanency  of  friend- 
ship she  was  desirous  of  returning  to 
with  a  country  peopled  by  a  common 
ancestry.** 

■ 

Now  wc  diflfcr  as  \i-idely  as  may 
l)C  with  the  worthy  civil  engineer. 
AVo  think,  as  we  trust  we  shall  shew 
l)y  and  by.  the  commissioners  and  the 
government  betrayed  {throtifrfi  ifrfw- 
rttnce  or  incom^tetenetf^  or  ihfth)  their 
tnist  to  the  country.  This  is  a  grave 
charge  against  Englishmen,  and  must 
Ih;  snp|>ortcil  by  frank  and  solemn 
urgimient.  AVlthout  troubling  our- 
Holvw  ulK)Ut  Mr.  Keatherstonhau£:h*s 
verbiage,  which  is  no  letter  tnan 
what  in  the  technical  language  of  his 
own  profession  is  called  "  spoil,"  we 
will  take  leave  to  remark  that  how- 
ever amiable  and  magnanimous  the 
motives  of  those  engaged  in  the  ne- 
gotiations may  have  been,  their  con- 
duct was  pre-eminently  silly.  The 
gi>vornment  and  negotiator  for  a 
o^uiitrj*  are  guilt v  of  direct  and 
|>ositivo  crime, — they  aix^  guilty  of 
treason  to  the  state  when  they  sur- 
rvMuler  any  of  its  own  just  rights, 
tlk^se  iK'ing  </f'f Hi: »;.:>%'  <i.v  n't^ht*  bjf  a 
/I»r#7i*'H  jhmYr.  The  utmost  latitude 
with  which,  constitntionallv,  they 
can  Iv  oudowcil  is  to  irire :  thev  can- 
not  Iv  nn^iHTly  and  lawfully  invested 
with  the  authority  to  <v«/«'.  Hii;hts 
aro  n'lrhts^  and  should  K*  eufonxxl  by 
e\cry  state  that  regards  the  sanctity 


of  its  own  hononr,  onleflB  it  xeeore 
a  due  equivalent  in  TetmiL  The 
principle  of  dealing  should  be  Hax 
propounded  by  onr  own  Shakspene, 
and  put  into  the  month  dT  one  of  his 
noblest  characters,  Harry  Percy :~ 

"  III  nve  thrice  as  much  hod 
To  any  well-^Merving  friend  ; 
But,  in  the  way  of  ba^ain,  mirk  ye  sm, 
III  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair." 

«'  Oh !"  but  it  will  be  said,  '^there 
was  an  equivalent  for  the  coneeniais 
we  were  to  make : — ^In  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhauffh^s  words,  ^  the  permanent 
of  peace.  **  Now,  does  not  all  hiitoiy 
tell  and  all  ezperienoe  shew  that  tha 
is  a  dream,  and  that  in  all  our  pro- 
ceedings of  oondliation  we  have  beei 
pursuing  onlv  a  shadow?  If  it 
possible  for  the  well-r^alated  go- 
vernment of  any  dviliaed  ooontiy  to 
deal  upon  any  thing  like  equal  tens 
with  the  mob-made  and  mob-driven 
government  of  America  ?  We  think 
not.  It  is  in  the  position  of  a  com- 
pany amongst  ourselyes  in  civil  1% 
and  WQ  know  that  there  is  no  ponible 
rascality  from  which  each  man  would 
shrink  m  his  individual  c^^acity  intt 
the  most  deferential  honour  thatirill 
not  be  conunitted  most  barefacedly 
by  the  aggr^^te  <tf  individnafa  in 
their  corporate  capacity.  So  it  is 
with  the  federal  government  of 
America  with  this  little  difRerenee^'— 
that  each  state  has  its  own  peeulitf 
form  of  rascality,  and  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  Toy 
faithfully  and  very  adeauatdy  re- 
presents the  whole  in  the  amala- 
mated  mass  of  its  rascality.  To  talk, 
then,  of  securing  by  any  acts  of 
magnanimous  concession  on  our  parts 
a  permanent  peace  with  a  mob-made 
and  mob -driven  govenunenL  is  a 
sheer  absurdity.  Nothing  irili  efcr 
induce  the  Americans  to  keep  tiie 
peace  towards  Great  Britain,  except 
the  selfish  and  sordid  feelings  of  ibff 
or  interest.  If  the  Americans  redlv 
thought  they  could  beat  us,  and  flu- 
til  the  most  cherished  widi  of  their 
hearts  by  seiring  the  port  of  Halififf 
and  the  mouths  of  the  St  Lawrenee^ 
they  would  attack  us  to-monow. 
Nay,  if  they  thought  they  oould  |f«» 
any  thin^  by  going  to  war,  they  would 
not  hesitate  an  instant;  lor  their 
hatred  to  Great  Britain  is  only  km 
than  their  anxiety  to  rob  her  sab- 
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jects.  All  history  shews  us  that  sacri- 
fices made  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
peace  with  America  are  thrown 
away.  We  are,  accordingly,  of  opi- 
nion that  the  extreme  moderation 
displayed  hy  the  British  govem- 
ment  m  1814  was  of  an  order  better 
suited  to  adorn  the  page  of  a  ro- 
mance, such  as  Kabelais*s  Gargcmtua, 
than  to  do  credit  to  us  in  the  page 
of  history.  We  had  the  power 
then  to  run  the  boundary  line  as  we 
^wished.  The  New  England  states 
ivould  have  been  delighted  to  secure 
the  return  of  peace  by  any  concessions. 
All  our  government  had  to  do  was  to 
trace  a  line  upon  a  map  of  America 
and  declare  we  will  have  that  Une^  and 
the  American  government  must  have 
yielded  it.  Ik&ssachussets,  and  the 
other  states  territorially  interested  in 
the  north-east  boundaiy,  would  have 
compelled  them  to  accept  any  line 
prescribed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. To  make  this  quite  clear, 
we  will  give  an  extract  from  the 
report  made  by  the  convention  that 
sat  in  December  1814  at  Hartford, 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  That 
convention  consisted  of  twelve  dele- 
«te8  f]*om  Massachussets,  seven  from 
Connecticut,  four  from  Rhode  Island, 
three  from  New  Hampshire,  and  one 
fiom  Vermont.  George  Cabot,  a 
delegate  from  Massachussets,  was 
chosen  chairman ;  and  Theodore 
Dwight,  who  has  written  a  history 
of  the  Hartford  Convention,  secre- 
tary.   The  report  states, — 

"  Without  pausing  at  present  to  com- 
ment upon  the  causes  of  war,  it  maj  be 
tssomea  as  a  truth,  officially  announced, 
that  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Cana- 
dian  territory,  and  to  hold  it  as  a  pledge 
for  peace,  is  the  deliberate  purpose  of  ad- 
ministration. This  enterprise,  commenced 
at  a  period  when  government  possessed 
the  advantage  of  selecting  the  time  and 
occasion  for  making  a  sudden  descent 
upon  an  unpreparea  enemy,  now  Ian. 

fuiahea  in  the  third  year  of  the  war. 
t  has  been  prosecuted  with  various  for- 
tune, and  occasionally  brilliancy  of  ex. 
ploit,  but  without  any  solid  acquisition. 
The  British  armies  have  been  recruited 
by  veteran  regiments.  Their  navy  com- 
mands Ontario.  The  American  ranks  are 
thinned  by  the  casualties  of  war.  Ke- 
Cmits  are  discouraged  by  the  unpopular 
character  of  the  contest,  and  by  the  un- 
certainty of  receiving  their  pay.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  fiivourite  warfare,  ad- 
ministntioii  have  left  the  exposed  and 


vulnerable  parts  of  the  coimtiy  destitute 
of  all  the  efficient  means  of  defence. 
The  main  body  of  the  regular  army  has 
marched  to  the  frontier.  The  navy  has 
been  stripped  of  a  great  part  of  its  sailors 
for  the  service  of  the  lakes. 

"  Meanwhile  the  enemy  scours  the 
sea-coast,  blockades  our  ports,  ascends  our 
bays  and  rivers,  makes  actual  descents  in 
various  and  distant  places,  holds  some 
by  force,  and  threatens  all  that  are  assail- 
able with  fire  and  sword.  The  sea-board 
of  four  of  the  New  England  states,  fol- 
lowing its  curvatures,  presents  an  extent 
of  more  than  700  miles,  generally  occu. 
pied  by  a  compact  population,  and  ac- 
cessible by  a  naval  force,  exposing  a 
mass  of  people  and  property  to  the  de- 
vastations of  the  enemy,  which  bears  a 
great  proportion  to  the  residue  of  the 
maritime  frontier  of  the  United  States. 
This  extensive  shore  has  been  exposed 
to  frequent  attacks,  repeated  contributions, 
and  constant  alarms.  The  regular  forces 
detached  by  the  national  government 
for  its  defence  are  mere  pretexts  for 
placing  officers  of  high  rank  in  com. 
mand.  They  are  besides  confined  to  a 
few  places,  and  are  too  insignificant  in 
number  to  be  included  in  any  computa- 
tion. These  states  have  thus  been  left 
to  adopt  measures  for  their  own  defence. 
The  militia  have  been  constantly  kept  on 
the  alert,  and  harassed  b^  garrison  duties 
and  other  hardships,  while  the  expenses 
of  which  the  national  government  decline 
the  reimbursement  threaten  to  absorb  all 
the  resources  of  the  states.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  has  refused 
to  consider  the  expense  of  the  militia, 
detached  by  state  authority  for  the  in. 
dispensable  defence  of  the  state,  as 
chargeable  to  the  union,  on  the  gpround  of 
a  refusal  by  the  executive  of  the  state  to 
place  them  under  the  command  of  officers 
of  the  regular  armv.  Detachments  of 
militia  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
general  government  have  been  dismissed 
either  without  pay  or  with  depreciated 
paper.  The  prospect  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign is  not  enlivened  by  the  promise  of 
any  alleviation  of  these  grievances.  From 
authentic  documents  extorted  by  neces. 
sity  from  those  whose  inclination  might 
lead  them  to  conceal  the  embarrassments 
of  the  government,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
treasury  is  bankrupt  and  its  credit  pro- 
strate. So  deplorable  is  the  state  ox  the 
finances  that  those  who  feel  for  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  country  would 
be  willing  to  conceal  the  melancholy 
spectacle,  if  those  whose  infatuation  has 
produced  this  state  of  fiscal  concerns  had 
not  found  themselves  compelled  to  un- 
veil it  to  public  view.  If  the  war  be 
continued,  there  appears  no  room  for  re. 
liance  upon  the  naUonal  goyenunent  for 
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the  supply  of  those  means  of  defence 
which  must  become  indispensable  to 
secure  those  states  from  desolation  and 
ruin,  ^ior  is  it  possible  that  the  states 
con  discharge  this  sacred  duty  from  their 
own  resources,  and  continue  to  sustain 
tiie  burden  of  the  national  taxes.  The 
administration,  after  a  long  perseverance 
in  plans  to  baffle  every  eftbrt  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  had  fatally  succeeded 
in  their  attempts  at  the  epoch  of  the  war. 
Commerce,  the  vital  spring  of  New  Eng- 
land's prosperity,  was  annihilated.  Em- 
bargoes, restrictions,  and  the  rapacity  of 
revenue-officers,  had  completed  its  de- 
struction. The  various  objects  for  the 
employment  of  productive  labour,  in  the 
branches  of  busmess  dependent  on  com- 
merce, have  disappeared.  The  fisheries 
have  shared  its  fate.  Manufactures, 
which  government  has  professed  an  in- 
tention to  favour  and  to  cherish,  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  failure  of  these  branches 
of  business,  are  doomed  to  struggle  in 
their  infancy  with  taxes  and  obstructions, 
wJiich  cannot  fail  most  seriously  to  affect 
their  growth.  The  specie  is  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  The  landed  interest, 
the  last  to  feel  these  burdens,  must  pre. 
pare  to  become  their  principal  support, 
as  all  otlier  sources  of  revenue  must  be 
exhausted.  Under  these  circumstances, 
taxes,  of  a  description  and  amount  un- 
precedented in  this  country,  are  in  a  train 
of  imposition,  the  burden  of  which  must 
fall  with  the  heaviest  pressure  upon  the 
states  east  of  the  Potomac.  The  amount 
i^' these  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year  ea^inot 
be  ettimated  at  less  than  Jive  millions  of 
dollars  upon  the  New  England  states f  and 
the  expenses  of  the  last  year  for  defence  in 
Massachussets  alone  approaches  to  one 
million  of  dollars. 

**  From  these  facts  it  is  almost  super* 
fluous  to  state  the  irresistible  inference 
that  these  states  have  no  capacity  of  de- 
fraying the  expense  necessary  for  their 
own  protection,  and  at  the  same  time 
discharging  the  demands  of  the  national 
treasury.*' 

Under  the  circumstances  described 
in  these  passages,  it  is  evident  that 
Great  Britain  might  have  settled  all 
questions  of  disputed  boundai^  with 
tnc  United  States ;  and  if  having  as- 
certained her  jnst  rights,  she  asserted 
and  insisted  upon  them,  there  would 
be  no  ground  whatever  for  charging 
her  with  an  ungenerous  use  of  the 
'  power  she  possessed.  Another  ex- 
tract, which  we  take  from  Dwi^ht's 
volnme,  p.  380,  will  put  this  m  a 
stronger  fight: — 

"  In  a  very  short  time  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  report  the  country  was  sur- 


prised with  the  news  of  pete*.  The 
manner  in  which  the  intelligence  of  this 
event  was  received  throughout  the  couatry 
afibrded  a  striking  commentary  upou  the 
character  of  the  war,  and  the  light  in 
which  it  was  viewed  by  the  nation  at 
large.  Without  waiting  to  learn  what 
wore  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  or  to 
ascertain  whether  the  objects  for  which 
the  war  was  professedly  declared  had 
been  accomnlisiied,  a  general  spirit  not 
merely  of  rejoicing  but  of  exultation  broke 
out  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Mutual 
congratulations  at  the  restoration  of  peace 
were  exchanged  by  all  descriptions  of 
politicians,  bonfires  were  kindled,  and  il- 
luminations were  exhibited  over  a  Urge 
portion  of  the  union.  Nobody  seemed  tu 
manifest  any  anxiety  about  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty ;  the  war  was  at  an  end, 
and  peace  was  established ;  and  beyoad 
these  main  points,  scarcely  any  indivi- 
dual appeared  to  be  disposed  to  inqairu 
or  examine." 

In  point  of  fact,  then,  we  had  only 
to  declare  we  should  have  such  or 
such  a  north-east  boimdary  line,  and 
it  would  have  been  given  to  us  by 
acclamation.  We  say,  then,  that  ma 
government  and  the  commissioncra 
they  employed  in  1814  failed  egregi- 
ously  in  their  duty  in  not  getting  us 
the  line  of  the  treaty^  of  1783,  or  the 
line  of  the  convention  of  1803,  at 
least,  if  in  truth  it  differed  in  wnj 
material  point  with  the  former.  TVc 
take  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh*8  accoant 
of  the  transactions  carried  on  by  those 
commissioners,  while  we  protest  with 
all  our  mi^ht  against  the  conclnBioni 
he  draws  from  the  facts  stated : — 

"  War   broke  out  between  the  two 
countries  in  IBIS,  but  was  happilj  fol- 
lowed by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Ghent  ia 
1814.    At  the  period  when  the  commia- 
sioners  of  the  two  countries  met  at  this 
place,  the  dispute  respecting  this  firoatier 
had  not  excited  much  attention,  and  the 
geographical  details  upon  which  alone 
a  proper  judgment  could  at  that  time 
have  been  formed  as  to  the  equity  of  the 
case,  if  not  exclusively  confined  to  the 
Americans,  were  but  imperfectly  known 
to  the  British  commissioiiers :  tbej,  how- 
ever, were  not  ignorant  of  the  pretenftoat 
diat  were  to  be  brought  forward,  and  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  intended  to  nige  tncm 
in  a  very  serious  manner,  they  adopted 
a  course  eminently  calculated  to  forward 
the  great  object  they  were  deputed  to 
prepare  the  way  for— vis.  the  restocation 
of  peace.    Instead,  therefore,  of  entering 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  respective  rightu 
of  the  two  parties,  #hich,  as  past  experi. 
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ence  haa  »lieirii»  would  haTe  led  to  no 
coaTictioD,  thejr  proposed  in  their  first 
oonmunication  with  the  American  com- 
missionert, '  A  revision  of  tlie  boundary 
between  his  majesty's  territories  in  Aroe. 
lice  and  those  of  the  United  States,  not 
upon  any  })rineiple  of  conquest  or  ae- 
<{iiisitioD,  bat  upon  that  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage and  secnrity. — Aug.  8, 1814.'" 

Now  we  say  tliat  this  proposition 
was  most  unDccoming,  a»d  if  not 
made  in  stupidity  or  ignorance, 
most  base  and  treacherous  on 
the  part  of  our  commissioners. 
Wh«t|  forsooth,  were  they  l)ecau8C 
they  were  not  iguoraiU  that  most 
impudent  and  transparently  pre- 
poeterouB  pretensions  were  to  be 
put  fbrth  on  the  part  of  America 
DY  her  pknipotcntiaries,  and  because 
thejr  perceived  (bless  their  clear- 
signteaness  I)  that  it  was  intended 
to  urge  them  in  a  very  serious 
manner,  were  they  to  commence  by 
throwing  up  the  whole  case  on  be- 
half of  their  coimtry  ?  If  ever  pub- 
lic servants  deserved  punislunent  for 
acts  not  alone  of  omission  but  com- 
mission, those  persons  deser\'ed  it. 
What  to  them  was  the  impudent  and 
ridiculous  claim  of  the  braggart 
Yankee  plenipotentiaries,  when  they 
knew  that  the  American  government 
woidd  not,  could  not,  and  dared  not 
support  that  chum  ?  In  the  very  first 
instance  our  commissioners  snould 
have  flung  it  contemptuously  aside. 
They  should  have  said  to  those  re- 
presentatives of  a  state  on  the  very 
verge  of  ruui,  and  which  was  utterly 
incapable  of  carrying  on  the  war  for 
anotner  year,  what  Charles  Fox  once 
sud  to  Buonaparte,  ^'  Clear  your  head 
of  that  stuff.  It  is  ridiculous,  it  is 
impossible,  it  is  an  insult  to  common 
sense  in  a  human  being  of  the 
meanest  capacity  to  8ui)iK)se  that 
Franklin  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  could  have  pro- 
posed and  the  British  government  ac- 
cepted a  boundary  such  as  you  witli  the 
most  braaen-&ced  assurance  presume 
to  lay  daim  to  —  a  boundary  which 
would  cmible  the  Americans  to  com- 
mand and  overawe  the  8t.  Lawrence 
and  Quebec,  and  likewise  all  our  ci\nl 
and  military  communications.  AVe 
will  not  condescend  to  discuss  that 
question  at  all  with  you.  We  will 
be  guided  in  our  proceedings  by 
cither  or  both  of  two  things,  —  the 
treaty  of  1783  or  the  oouvcntion  of 


1803 ;  and  any  infonnation  which  is 
needed  to  throw  light  upon  them,  that 
we  will  not  fail  I'rankly  to  bring  for- 
wanl.  This  north-east  boundary 
question  was  settled  to  the  entire 
and  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  coun- 
tries in  a  convention  concluded  in 
1803  between  Lord  llawkesbury  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  J^Ir. 
Kufus  King  ou  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Mr.  King 
was  a  Massacluissets  man,  in  whicn 
state  J^Iaine  was  then  included,  lie 
was  a  deputy  to  Congress  for  that 
state,  and  signed  as  such  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  made  in 
1787,  under  the  presidency  of  George 
Washhigton.  Mr.  King,  who  liad 
full  knowledge  of  all  matters  in  dis- 
pute, and  who  represented  the  state 
whose  territorial  interest  was  the 
greatest  in  the  question  mooted,  had 
hmiself  drawn  up  the  draft  of  thu 
convention,  which  was  approved  of 
l>y  Ijord  Hawkesbury,  and  cordially 
sanctioned  by  both  governments.  Wc 
arc  ready  to  abide  by  that  conven- 
tion ;  we  can  easily  make  ourselves 
masters  of  the  precise  terms  of  it,  as, 
indeed,  can  you  also, — for  it  was  laid 
before  Congress  by  Fresident  Jef- 
ferson in  1803,  and  received  the 
ratification  of  that  Ixxly.  Oh !  but 
it  may  be  said  that  that  convention 
was  not  carried  into  effect.  'True; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion  whatever  as  to 
the  north-east  lioundary.  That  was 
settled  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
both  parties.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  let  us  see  from  the  weekly 
journal  we  have  already  quoted,  how 
it  was  the  convention  failed  to  be 
put  in  act : — 

"  The  history  of  the  convention  of 
1803  for  the  settlement  of  the  north- 
eastern and  north-western  boundaries  of 
Great  Uritniu  and  the  United  States,  is 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  ri^lit  of 
search,  which,  as  Lord  Brougham  ex. 
plained  in  the  House,  wnnt  off  on  the  ono 
word  '  America.^  The  boundaries  were 
agreed  upon ;  all  differences  adjusted ; 
tlie  convention  signed,  and  laid  beforo 
the  8cnate  for  ratification.  Again,  in 
this  case,  the  President  .Feffcrson  raised 
an  objection,  whicli  again,  from  being 
resisted  by  our  nefrotiators,  led  to  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  the  whole  measure; 
and  this  objection,  too,  was  to  no  vital 
point  —  it  affected  not  in  the  least  tlie 
question  settled  by  tlie  Asbburton  treaty. 
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The  objection  (says  Mr.  Monroe,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  King, 
minister  ut  St.  James*8  for  the  United 
States),  the  objection  (the  only  one 
raised;  to  the  fifth  article  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  posteriority  of  the  signa- 
ture and  ratification  of  this  convention 
to  those  of  the  last  convention  with 
France,  ceding  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  and  from  a  presumption  that  the 
line  to  be  run  in  pursuance  of  the  fifth 
article  might  thence  be  found  or  alleged 
to  abridge  the  northern  extent  of  that 
acquisition.'  This  point  was  evidently 
raised  by  Jefferson  with  a  view  to  disturb 
a  convention,  of  which,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  Oct.  17,  1803,  he  spoke  'at 
one  that  would  give  satisfaction  to  all  pavm 
ties,*  There  was  not  a  month  between 
the  signing  of  the  two  conventions  al- 
luded to.  That  with  France  was  signed 
in  April  30,  1803,  and  the  boundaries  of 
Louisiana  were  defined  in  it. 

"  Nothing,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  in  the  negotia- 
tors  on  both  sides,  would  seem  to  have 
been  easier  than  to  settle  this  fifth  article. 
No  question  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justity  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  mea* 
sure  could  have  arisen  on  it.  Yet  pre- 
cisely  after  the  same  manner,  and  through 
the  same  causes  and  conduct  on  either 
side  (as  far  as  we  can  judge),  the  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  all  our  disputed  bound- 
aries with  the  United  States  was  lost." 

Then  came  the  diplomatic  discus- 
sions about  the  renewal  of  the  Jay*8 
treaty  of  1794.  The  British  minis- 
try were  willing  to  renew  that  treaty 
which  had  proved  most  heneficial  to 
the  United  States.  Jeiierson  was 
determined  it  should  not  Ix)  renewed ; 
and  the  ground  which  he  took  was 
to  iiLsist  on  a  provision  against  im- 
pressment of  seamen,  which  he  right 
well  knew  Great  liritain  would  no 
more  grant  thcn^  than  it  did  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  and  convention 
of  Ghent  in  1814.  In  Decemlier  1807, 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  under  the 
ministry  of  Fox,  between  I^rds  Hol- 
land and  Auckland  for  England,  and 
Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkncy  for  the 
United  States.  This  treaty  contained 
no  less  than  eleven  articles  of  that  of 
1 7! )4.  Jefferson  received  it  in  March 
1 807,  but  never  even  submitted  it  to 
the  senate  for  their  advice  and  con- 
sent to  its  ratification.  In  a  word, 
from  his  hatred  to  England  he  con- 
tinued to  defeat  the  fulfilment  of 
pacific  intentions,  and  exacerbate  all 
the  sore  i^ints  of  difference  l)etweeu 
the  two  countries*    And  thus  it  con- 


tinued, until,  in  the  hope  of  cnuhing 
England  in  her  hour  of  difficulty, 
the  United  States  made  war  upon 
her.  We  will  abide  by  that  conyen- 
tion.  We  are  pretty  certain  thit  if 
the  United  States  boundanr  line  laid 
down  on  it  be  not  identical  with  that 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  it  diflers  in  no 
material  pomt  from  it.  At  all  eventi, 
wc  are  qutte  sure  that  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  and  the  British  govemment 
never  were  satisfied  with  ioch  a 
boundary  as  you  now  propose  to  na 
Or  if  you  will  not  agree  to  this,  let 
us  go  back  to  the  treaty  of  1783. 
The  only  difficulty  ia,  uid.  it  is  ooe 
recently  started  by  von,  la  to  deter- 
mine **the  hiffhluma'*  which  dhride 
those  rivers  which  empty  themielTa 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  fhm  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
U}  the  north'Wesiermmui  head  ofAB 
Catmecticvt  Eiver,  Let  na  fix,  and 
determine,  and  agree  upon  thoee 
highlands  once — let  na  hmre  as  dear 
a  notion  of  them  and  their  wixve- 
abouts  as  the  negotiatoiB  on  eiUier 
side  in  1783  must  have  had,  and  ve 
shall  have  no  difficulty  whatooever  in 
running  the  line  aooording  to  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
Besides,  we  will  shew  yoo,  to  bq^m 
with,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  your 
own  much-vaimted  stateamen  and 
patriots,  Madison,  that  it  ia  lidica- 
lous  to  look  for  those  hlgfalandi 
north  of  the  St.  John*8  river,  -when 
you  pretend  they  are  to  be  Ibond. 
]^Iadison,  writing  as  a  contributor  to 
The  Faderaligt,  a  work  carried  on  by 
him  in  conjunction  with  HamQton 
and  Jay,  wrote  thus.  It  waa  in  the 
year  1788,  five  yean  after  the  eon^ 
elusion  of  the  treaty.  Speaking  of 
the  ^'actual  dimcnaionB  of  the 
Union,  he  says: — 

"  The  Umits,  as  fixed  by  tha  tnatjr  cf 
poace  ure,  on  tlie  east  aide,  the  AtiaaHo; 
on  tlie  south,  tlie  latitude  of  tfairtjr-eM 
dogreos  ;  ou  the  west,  the  Miisisii|ni ; 
aud  on  the  north,  an  irregular  Kiie  na« 
ning  in  some  instances  beyond  the  fiiftjr* 
fifth  degree,  in  others,  falling  as  low  V 
the  forty-second.  The  ■outhem  sboia  of 
Luke  Krie  lies  below  that  latitude* 


puting  tlie  distance  between  the  thiitf- 


fourtli  and  forty-fifth  degrees,  it 
to  nine  hundred  and  seTea^-lhies  eoM* 
nion  miles,  computing  it  from  thirty-eas 
to  forty-two  degrees,  to  eevea  fmadvii 
and  sixty -four  miles  aod  a  half.  lUdag 
the  mean  for  the  distaaoa,  the 
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will  be  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
miles  and  three-fourtliii.  The  mean  dis* 
tance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 
does  not  probably  exceed  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.— FoM^a/ut,  p.  63.  On 
the  title-page  we  read,  '  A  new  edition.' 
The  numbers  written  by  Mr.  Madison, 
eonected  by  himself.  Ilamilton  and  Jay 
are  dead." 

Now,  gentlemen  of  America,  our 
commissioners  might  and  ought  to 
have  said,  this  evidence  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, which  is  above  all  suspicion,  de- 
ddedly  puts  you  out  of  court.  The 
description  of  the  irregular  line  run- 
ning beyond  the  forty-fifth  degree, 
and  fallm^  as  low  as  the  forty-se- 
cond, precisely  accords  with  the  line 
laid  down  on  Franklin^s  map  sent  to 
M.  de  Vergennes,  on  Jefferson^s  map, 
and  on  the  Parisian  map  dedicated  to 
Pranklin.  It  only  differs  from  a 
just  description  of  the  claim  wc 
make,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
"being  more  extensive,  as  was  observed 
hy  Mr.  Jared  Sparks.  But,  my  gen- 
tle Arcadians,  the  boundary  line  you 
are  polite  and  innocent  enough  to 
demand,  runs  beyond  the  latitude  of 
thirty-eight  dc^ees ! ! !  That  is  to 
say,  three  degrees  more  than  your 
progenitors,  while  they  had  yet 
enough  of  English  feeling  in  their 
breasts  to  save  them  from  being 
^^measureless    liars,"    ever   conteni- 

Slatcd.  The  limits  laid  down  by 
iadison  utterly  repudiate  the  no- 
tion of  the  highlands  of  the  treaty  of 
1783  being  north  of  the  river  St. 
John !  It  is  physically  and  morally 
impossible.  Still,  however,  if  you 
insist,  let  us  get  the  whole  of  the 
disputed  territory  explored  and  sur- 
veyed, let  us  have  the  highlands  that 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
ascertained.  This  point  once  set- 
tled, it  is  imjiossible  for  us  to  get 
involved  in  any  serious  difference  of 
opinion  upon  any  other  point;  and 
having  ascertained  how  and  where 
the  riffht  lays,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  talk  of  miUtud  concessions 
for  mu/tfo/convenience  and  advantage  ? 
This,  we  submit,  is  what  our  commis- 
sioners ought  to  have  said  and  done. 
Sec  what  they  actually  did  say  and 
do: — 

"  The  British  negotiators,  thereforei 
perceiTing  that  there  really  was  sufficient 
apparent  ambiguity  in  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  upon  which  to 
raise  a  claim  for  a  line  of  frontier  hostile 
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to  the  British  construction  of  that  article, 
and  pregnant  with  serious  misunder. 
standings,  proposed  to  remove  all  future 
uncertainty  and  doubt  by  negotiating— 

** '  Such  a  variation  of  the  line  of  fron- 
tier as  would  secure  a  direct  communica- 
tion between  Quebec  and  Halifax— Au- 
gust 19, 1814.' 

*'The  American  commissioners  had 
admitted,  upon  the  opening  of  the  nego- 
tiations, that  they  were  warranted  by 
their  instructions  in  agreeing  to  a  revision 
of  the  boundary  ;  but,  upon  further  con. 
sultation,  those  gentlemen  considered 
their  powers  limited  to  cases  where  there 
was  an  obvious  cause  for  uncertainty  and 
dispute ;  and  as  the  present  claim  of 
America  was  considered  by  them  to  have 
nothing  uncertain  about  it,  and  to  be  per- 
fect, Siey  therefore  declared  they  had 
'  No  authority  to  cede  any  part  of  the  ter- 
ritorv  of  the  United  States,  and  to  no 
stipulation  to  that  effect  will  they  sub< 
scribe.— August  124, 1814.  " 
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We  deny,  and  we  maintain  there 
was  proof  enough  of  the  stringency 
and  truth  of  the  denial,  without  the 
physical  proofs  by  maps  lately  brought 
forward,  and  just  adduced  m  time  to 
be  too  late,  that  there  was  ^^  sufiicient 
apparent  ambiguity  in  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  upon 
which  to  raise  a  churn  for  a  line  of 
frontier  hostile  to  the  British  con- 
struction of  that  article,  and  preg- 
nant with  serious  misunderstandings." 
For  the  hundredth  time  we  repeat, 
that  the  only  crux  was  to  restore 
the  highlands  which  divide  the  wa- 
ters flowing  on  the  one  side  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  other  into 
the  Atlantic,  to  the  notoriety  of  uni- 
versal knowledge,  wliich  they  en- 
joyed in  1783;  and  the  labours  oi* 
kludge  and  Featherstonhaugh,  called 
in  at  the  eleventh  hour,  prove  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  moral  diffi- 
culty, though  of  great  physical  toil. 
Our  commissioners  had  no  business 
whatsoever  to  propose  a  revision  of 
the  boundary  line.  Their  duty  was 
to  run  ity  according  to  the  terms 
cither  of  the  treaty  of  1783  or  the 
convention  of  1803.  Until  the  right 
had  been  established,  which  might 
have  been  done  easily,  it  was  a  base 
abandonment  of  their  trust  to  volun- 
teer a  proposition  about  revision  or 
compromise.  The  American  pleni- 
potentiaries took  their  very  pregnant 
nint,  and  did  not  fail,  in  the  vulgar 
phraseology,  to  throw  them  quite 
over.     The   negotiation  altogethei' 
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failed,  and,  from  the  absurd  course 
taken  by  the  British  comnussioners, 
the  simple  (jue«tion  at  issue  was  left 
in  ^^  coiulusion  worse  confounded.** 

"The  negotiation  on  this  point  ended 
in  tho  adoption  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  authorising  commission- 
ers on  the  part  of  each  government  to 
survey  the  territory  in  dispute,  and,  in 
case  of  disagreement,  to  refer  the  report 
o**  reportii  of  the  said  commissioners  to 
Home  friendly  sovereign  or  state  to  he 
then  named  for  the  purpose,  and  who 
bhall  be  requested  to  decide  the  differ- 
ences which  may  be  stated  in  the  said 
report  or  reports." 

Well,  this  may  seem  very  right ; 
but  the  fact  is,  there  was  still  no 
survey  until  that  of  Mudge  and 
Feathcrstonhaugh,  reported  in  1840. 
The  Americans  falsified,  swore,  and 
forged; — the  proper  territory  was 
not  explored  by  the  En«^lish.  And 
tlius  the  matter  went  to  tne  King  of 
Holland,  who  made  an  award  greatly 
against  us — against  all  right,  just- 
ice, and  e([uity.  Featherstonhaugh 
says :  — 


c 

o 


"Tho  King  of  the  Netherlands  havin 
accepted  the  arbitration  on  tlie  ISth  of 
January,  18*^9,  gave  in  his  award  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1831,  deciding  two  of 
the  three  points  which  had  been  submit- 
ted to  him  in  favour  of  Great  Britain, 
but  recommending  and  explaining  a  com* 
promise  of  the  principal  ijuestion  depend- 
ing upon  the  position  of  the  highlands, 
because  *  tho  nature  of  the  dififorence,  and 
the  vague  and  insufficiently  defined  sti- 
pulations of  tlio  treaty  of  1783,  do  not 
uUow  of  the  adjudication  of  one  or  other 
of  these  lines  to  one  of  the  said  parties, 
without  departing  from  the  principles  of 
justice  and  equity  towards  the  other.'" 

This  was,  even  upon  the  informa- 
tion aiforded,  about  as  stupid  an 
award  as  ever  yet  was  made.  The 
only  thing  that  we  could  by  any 
ingenuity  find  in  its  favour  was,  that 
it  left  open  to  us  the  established  past 
route  from  New  Bninswick  to  (Juc- 
l)ec,  which  went  north  of  the  river 
St.  Jolm.  But  in  all  other  respects 
it  was  preposterously  against  us. 
Two-thirds  of  the  disputed  area  in 
square  miles  were  to  ])e  wrested  from 
us,  sundry  military  ]^>osts  and  the 
navigation  of  the  river  St.  John  from 
\50  miles  from  its  source,  every  inch 
of  which  pro})erly  belonged  to  us. 
Still  such  was  the  mania  of  our  go- 
vcnuuent  for  peace  with  a  disre- 


putable Assoeiatimi  of  adventnren 
and  outcasts  who  could  not  support 
a  war  —  wc  say  emphatically  coidd 
not,  for  the  notion  of  this  popoka' 
bein^  able  to  wage  war  agamst  any 
civilised,  and  much  more  any  im- 
perial, power  of  Europe  is  assuredly 
the  most  absurd  that  ever  was  fos- 
tered in  the  utter  access  of  a  fever  of 
impudence ;  still  such  was  the  mania 
for  peace,  that  our  goyemment  was 
actually  prepared  to  accept  the  award 
of  the  King  of  Holland  as  **  final  and 
conclusive.  But  hear  Mr«  Feather- 
stonhaugh :•— 

"  Nevertheless  on  ths  ISth  of  January, 
1831,  only  two  days  after  the  date  of  toe 
award,  Mr.  Preble,  himaslf  a  citiien  of 
Maine,  and  then  chtrg4d*afflun  from  the 
United  States  at  the  court  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Baron  Verslolk  de  Soelen.  protettm^ 
against  the  award,  on  the  g^und  that  tin 
arbiter  had  eiceeded  the  power  eon^Hrrod 
upon  him  by  substituting  a  boundaij dis- 
tinct from  that  provided  by  the  seeood 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1783  ;  and  although 
the  president  of  the  United  States  dswnad 
it  consistent  with  his  high  duty  to  lefer  the 
award  to  the  senate  for  their  adrice  sod 
consent  to  y^ive  it  his  ratification,  that 
body,  acting;  under  its  constitntioBal 
power,  rejected  the  decision  whieh  ibe 
king  bad  given  in  bis  quality  of  arbiter 
and  mediator.'* 

The  British  goveniment  repeatedly 
aimounoed  their  willingncfls  to  abide 
by  the  award,  but  the  Americaiu 
constantly  rcfhsed ;  and  it  waa  only  on 
the  noth  of  Oct.  1835,  that  Visemint 
Taimerston  directed  Mr.  T^nVbi^ 
'^  to  aimounce  to  the  president  that 
the  Ihitish  government  withdimm 
itM  consent  to  accept  the  territorisl 
compromise  reconunended  by  the 
Kin^  of  the  Netherlands.*^  Prolncled 
and  idle  negotiations  followed  between 
tlie  countries,  our  ncgotiaton  never 
exercising  the  common  sense  of  tir- 
ing to  tix  the  Americans  to  the 
determination  of  the  point,  nameW, 
the  establishment  of  the  hij^ilanas 
in  which  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands found  the  difficul^,  and  upon 
which  obviously  the  whole  depenoed. 
Meantime,  encroachments  were  made 
upon  the  territory  in  dispute  by  the 
rabble  of  !Maine,  and  a  collision  was 
near  taking  place  between  the  militia 
of  that  province  and  her  msjes^'a 
forces.  It  was  averted  by  the  csim 
efforts  of  General  Scott-^tbit  bm0 
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nalyra,  an  American  gentleman  — 
and  Sir  John  Ilervey.  While  we 
honour  the  motives  which  actuated 
both  those  functionaries,  wc  cannot 
help  inclining  to  the  opinion,  that, 
firom  the  course  things  have  taken,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  this  collision  did  not 
take  place,  and  that  the  rabble  of 
Maine  were  not  properly  chastised. 
During  that  time,  Lord  Palmcrston 
**  thought  it  advisable,  while  the  ne- 
gotiations were  proceeding,  to  send 
two  commissioners  to  North  Ameri- 
ca, with  instructions  to  examine  the 
physical  character  of  the  territory  in 
dispute,  and  bring  home  such  infor- 
mation as  might  enable  her  majesty*s 
government  to  understand  clearly 
whether  the  boundary  claimed  by 
the  United  States  of  America  was  or 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  lan- 
guage and  intentions  of  the  treaty  of 
1783."  These  commissioners  having 
completed  their  investigations  in 
North  America,  returned  home  early 
in  the  year  1840.  Mr.  Featherston- 
haugh  farther  says,  "Her  majesty's 
commissioners,  perceiving  that  the 
popular  opinions  on  this  controversy 
(concerning  the  disputed  territory) 
were  founded  in  many  instances  on 
data  so  erroneous  that  they  had 
even  misled  the  judgment  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  thought  it 
their  duty  to  review  the  whole  diplo- 
matic history  of  the  dispute  before 
they  finally  drew  up  their  report. 
Prepared  as  they  were  to  communi- 
cate the  result  of  the  geographical 
investigation  they  had  been  instructed 
to  make,  they  were  desirous  of  trac- 
ing to  their  true  causes  all  those  in- 
correct statements  which  had  so 
much  prejudiced  the  British  claims 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  moment  was  arrived 
when  it  was  necessary  to  present  a 
strong  case  for  the  consideration  of 
her  majesty's  government,  if  the 
right  and  tne  honour  of  the  country 
authorised  it,  or  frankly  to  adnut 
that  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  did 
not  appear  to  them  to  be  foimdcd  in 
truth  and  justice.  Under  a  deep 
sense,  then,  of  their  responsibility, 
they,  after  long  and  anxious  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  dctemiincd  to 
report  in  substance  to  her  majesty's  ^o- 
yemment,  that  the  line  of  ^  highlands* 
claimed  by  America  was  inconsistent 
fnih  the  physical  geography  of  the 
•Guntry  and  ¥rith  the  intentions  of 


the  treaty  of  1783 ;  and  that  the  line 
of 'highlands*  mentioned  in  the  se- 
cond article  of  that  treaty  did  not  lie 
to  the  north  of  the  St.  John,  but  to 
the  south  of  that  river."  The  re- 
port we  reviewed  shortly  after  its 
Sublication.  It  was  a  singularly  able 
ocument ;  and,  as  we  demonstrated 
at  the  time,  it  shewed  most  clearly 
and  indisputably,  that  Great  Britain 
was  entitled  to  every  yard  of  the  dis- 
puted territory.  The  great  point 
achieved  was,  that  they  determined 
the  "highlands"  of  the  treaty  of 
1783.  And  nothing,  accordingly, 
would  have  been  more  simple  than 
the  course  of  carrying  the  provisions 
of  the  second  article  of  that  treaty 
into  effect,  if  we  had  had  to  deal  with 
men  on  the  other  side  who  were  ac- 
cessible to  any  feelings  of  honour  and 
honesty.  But  the  Americans,  in  all 
their  proceedings  with  us  since  Jef- 
ferson's spirit  was  first  infused  into 
their  diplomacy  from  the  president's 
chair  —  that  is,  we  will  say,  since 
1807 — have  proved  themselves  the 
falsest  and  most  shameless  of  hu- 
man kind.  In  Washington,  and 
Franklin,  and  Jay,  and  Bufus  King, 
and  some  of  their  contemporaries, 
there  was  a  strong  admixture  of 
that  honest  English  feeling  which 
has  since  quite  disappeared  from 
the  American  continent,  —  so  far, 
at  least,  as  all  men  are  concerned 
who  are  engaged  in  public  affairs. 
Here,  however,  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking, that  the  authors  of  the 
Beport  having  used,  as  they  did, 
great  diligence,  made  a  strange  omis- 
sion in  not  referring  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1803,  executed  by  Lord 
llawkesbury  and  Rufus  King  on  be- 
half of  their  respective  governments. 
Surely,  this  was  an  event  in  the  di- 
plomatic history  of  the  north-east 
boundary  question  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  passed  over  without  notice. 
And  it  lay  not  very  deep.  It  could 
not  have  well  failed  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  any  body  who  had  read 
Dwight's  History  of  the  Hat^tford 
Convention^ — a  work  that  every  body 
who  wants  to  know  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  war  of  1812-13  with 
America,  and  our  previous  diplo- 
matic relations  with  that  country, 
ought  to  study.  Nor  could  the  cir- 
cumstance of  such  a  convention, 
whereby  all  the  points  of  dispute  re- 
specting  the   north-east  boundary, 
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and  except  in  one  instance  the  north- 
west also,  were  amicably  arranged, 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  any 
body  who  had  read  tlie  volume  con- 
taining the  messages,  &c.,  to  Congress 
of  the  successive  presidents.  We 
say  it  was  strange,  then,  that  those 
gentlemen,  though  labouring  in  a 
uew  capacity  for  engineers,  should 
not  have  fallen  upon  this  piece  of  in- 
formation, and  written  to  our  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  copy  of  this  convention. 
But  if  we,  in  the  case  of  those  en- 
gineers, wonder  at  this  omission,  in 
what  terms  of  reprobation  sufficiently 
strong  can  we  characterise  the  negli- 
gence or  ignorance  of  all  our  diplo- 
matic persons  engaged  upon  this 
boundary  question  since  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  up  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington  ?  How  came 
it  that  this  convention  of  1803  was 
not  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands?  How 
came  it  that  Lord  Ashburton,  if  he, 
who  lived  so  long  in  America,  and  so 
inuch  with  American  statesmen,  and 
is  so  familiar  with  American  history 
and  literature,  we  say,  if  he  were 
himself  unacquainted  with  this  con- 
vention, how  came  it  that  he  was  not 
supplied  with  a  copy?  It  cannot 
reasona])ly  be  doubted  that  this  con- 
vention would  have  been  well-nigh 
Jis  formidable  an  instniment  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  plenipotentiary  as 
Franklin's  map,  which  Mr.  Webster 
kept  (as  some  of  our  un-English  con- 
teni|)orary  writers  say)  so  happily  con- 
cealed from  him.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  convention  signed 
by  Lord  llawkesbury,  and  entirely 
approved  of  by  the  British  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  contained  any  con- 
cessions of  a  nature  to  compromise 
the  interests  or  the  honour  of  Kng- 
land.  The  great  probability  is  that 
the  boimdary  agreed  upon  by  Lord 
IJawkesbury  and  Rufus  King  was 
nearly  identical  with  that  marked 
upon  Franklin's  map,  and  the  l*aris- 
ian  map  before  referred  to,  and  that 
map  brought  from  Jefferson's  collec- 
tion. Perhaps  the  line  drawn  on 
that  map  describing  all  the  howulnrics 
of  the  United  States  represented  the 
line  agreed  to  by  the  convention  of 
1803.  At  all  events,  we  are  clear  it 
could  not  have  been  very  different 
from  it,  and  that  it  ran  far  soiitli  of 
the  river   St.  John ;  that  it  ran  in 


accordance  with  the  principle  alwap 
pursued  by  Great  I&itain  in  deter- 
mining the  boundaries  of  her  empire 
on  the  American  continent.  That  it 
was  drawn  through  the  fiomoes  of 
the  St.  John,  and  was  not  permitted 
to  cut  that  river  any  where  in  ib 
flow;  and  that  it  included  in  our 
territories  the  whole  of  the  St.  John's 
river,  and  all  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  between  the  source  of  the 
St.  Croix  and  Mars  HiU;  aU  tike 
ivaters,  in  a  word,  ruiamir  into  ike 
JSt,  John.  May  it  not  he  fidrly 
asked,  too,  why  was  the  discovery  m 
the  true  boundary  line  of  1783  left 
to  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  and  those  who 
since  brought  forward  other  maps? 
Is  it  possible  to  conceiTe  that  the 
British  ministiy  of  1783  were  less 
curious  about  having  the  bonndaiy- 
lines  agreed  to  by  treaty  delineated 
on  a  map  than  M.  de  vergennes? 
Surely  we  who  were  in  possession  of 
the  Canadas  had  a  deeper  interest  in 
their  frontier  than  the  French,  who 
had  lost  those  provinces!  Can  it 
then  be  reasonably  oonduded  that 
in  the  archives  of  onr  foreign  officct 
or  in  public  or  {private  oSleetkm8, 
there  is  no  map  with  the  boundaries 
of  1783  laid  down,  as  in  that  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  J.  Sparks?  At  all 
events,  all  those  concerned  in  tibe 
negotiations  from  1814  to  the  present 
hour,  if  they  would  escape  the  hkme 
of  negligence  and  incapacity,  should 
be  prepared  to  shew  tluit  all  due 
diligence  in  searching  for  such  mapB 
and  authentic  documents  to  iUustnte 
them  had  been  used. 

We  now  come  to  the  Bul](jeet  of 
Lord  Ashburton.  It  is  idle  to  sap- 
pose  that  no  better  information  eoulid 
be  obtained  than  Mr.  Featherstoa- 
haugli  describes  in  lus  supplement 
lie  says : — 

"  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Loid 
Asliburton,  an  ancient  map  which  bid 
apparently  been  hid  away  for  near  rizty 
years,  was  discovered  in  oneof  tbs  poblitf 
ofiices  (why  not  say  which  ?)  with  •  ni 
line  drawn  upon  it  exactly  confonaiag  to 
the  British  claim  ;  aad,  upon  a  caidal 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstaBCCt 
connected  with  it,  no  doubt  «m#  cirtff>- 
tained  that  that  map  was  cue  of  ths  napa 
used  by  the  negotiators  of  the  trcgty  of 
1783  ;  and  that  the  red  line  mnry^HJ  upgo 
it  designated  the  direction  of  the  booad- 
ary  they  hud  established.  Bat  this  Bip 
^A  us  not  signed,  and  cotUd  not  be  satAn- 
ticated.    A  map,  however,  engrsTsd  ia 
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1785,  only  a  year  perhaps  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  by  M.  Faden,  geo- 
grapher to  the  king,  was  taken  to  the 
United  States  by  Lord  Ashburton.  This 
was  evidently  copied  from  an  official 
map,  and  probably  from  the  one  last 
mentioned.  It  had  the  boundary-line 
traced  in  the  copper,  and  was  coloured 
exactly  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
red  line  on  the  map  that  could  not  be 
authenticated,  running  from  the  St.  Croix 
along  the  highlands  south  of  the  St,  John, 
and  thence  to  the  lake  of  the  woods,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  This 
map  of  Faden's  was  strong  evidence  of 
what  was  considered  to  be  the  established 
boundary  at  that  time,  and  deserved 
much  consideration  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  a  semi-official  map, 
which  had  never  been  objected  to  by  the 
United  States  at  any  time  after  its  ap- 
pearance. In  a  letter  of  the  Main  com. 
missioners  to  Mr.  Webster,  dated  Wasb- 
in^fton,  June  29,  1849,  it  appears  that 
this  map  had  been  submitted  to  them ; 
and,  in  a  long  passage  respecting  it,  re- 
markable for  its  sneers,  they  seem  satis- 
fied with  impeaching  its  value  as  evidence 
in  the  following  words :  '  The  map  re- 
ferred to  (Faden's)  is  a  small  one  of  small 
pretensions,* " 

If  no  better  in  the  way  of  research 
and  reproduction  could  be  done  than 
this,  we  say  fie  on  our  public  officers, 
fie  on  our  diplomatic  sen^ants;  but 
still,  take  it  at  its  worst,  the  posses- 
sion of  those  maps  ought,  at  least,  to 
have  lent  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
the  British  claim  to  our  plenipoten- 
tiary. 

We  now  come  to  the  sul^ect  of 
Lord  Ashburton's  mission.  We  have 
already  treated  of  this  topic  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  our  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
sacrifices  made  without  any  equi- 
valent stands  recorded.  We  then 
maintained,  setting  aside  the  sacrifice 
of  territory,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances which  could  have  arisen, 
could  the  surrender  of  a  military 
position  on  Lake  Champlain,  the 
scene  of  our  disasters  in  the  war,  and 
the  Americans*  most  highly  vaunted 
triumphs,  the  surrender  of  the  na- 
vigation of  the  St.  John,  and  the 
arandonment  of  2000  British  sub- 
jects, to  whom,  as  they  owed  the 
British  crown  indefeasible  allegiance, 
the  British  crown  owed  enduring 
^x)tection,  be  excused  or  palliated. 
We  believe  we  made  this  quite  clear 
at  the  time ;  but  if  any  thing  were 
ipnmting  to  convince  the  most  incre- 


dulous, time  and  recent  discoveries 
have  supplied  it.  Lord  Ashburton, 
it  is  true,  has  been  duped,  deceived, 
misled  in  the  most  snameful  and 
treacherous  manner  by  Mr.  Webster 
and  the  other  American  authorities. 
No  words  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
blazon  forth  the  infamy  of  their  con- 
duct. But  we  do  contend  that  Lord 
Ashburton  was  in  a  position  which 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
place  implicit  confidence  in  Mr. 
Webster,  and  ought  to  have  rendered 
him  able  to  perceive  the  fallacy  of 
all,  and  the  falsehood  of  many,  of 
his  statements.  Lord  Ashburton 
might  and  ought  to  have  known 
much  more  than  it  would  appear  he 
did.  A  plenipotentiary  properly  qua- 
lified to  serve  Great  Britain  would 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  con- 
vention of  1803,  and  would  not  have 
passed  it  over  in  silence ;  he  would, 
at  least,  have  striven  to  possess  him- 
self of  maps  and  documents  relating 
to  the  treaty  of  1783.  Still  Lord 
Ashburton  might  have  stood  on  much 
higher  ground  than  any  negotiatior 
since  1814.  He  had  tne  report  of 
Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstone- 
haugh,  in  which,  from  history,  phy- 
sical geography,  and  actual  scientinc 
observations,  explorations,  and  sur- 
veys, those  propositions  in  dispute 
were  proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  any  man  capable  of  comprehending 
the  arguments.  The  commissioners 
state  at  the  conclusion  of  their  re- 
port,— 


« 


We  have  carefully  examined  every 
branch  of  this  important  subject  as  it  has 
come  under  our  consideration ;  and  that 
conscientiously  believing  that  the  claims 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  whole  of  the  dis. 
puted  territory  are  founded  in  justice, 
and  are  in  plain  accordance  with  the  se- 
cond article  of  the  treaty  of  178.S,  and 
with  the  physical  geography  of  the  coun- 
try, 

'*  We  report, — 

"  That  we  have  found  a  line  of  high- 
lands, agreeing  with  the  language  of  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  178S,  ex- 
tending from  the  north.westemmost  head 
of  the  Connecticut  river  to  the  sources  of 
the  Chaudiere,  and  passing  from  thence, 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  south  of  the 
Koostuc,  to  the  bay  of  Chaleurs.  The 
course  of  that  line  is  traced  out  on  the 
map  A ,  accompanying  our  Report.  Upon 
the  left  margin  of  this  map  we  have 
placed  a  section  of  the  country  along  the 
tineas  far  as  the  Lake  Kecaquamgam ;  and, 
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upon  the  right  margin,  a  perpendicular 
section  along  the  exploratory  due  north 
line,  accompanying  them  hoth  with  baro- 
metrical elevations.  Wefurther  report,  that 
there  does  not  exist  in  the  disputed  ter. 
ritory  auy  other  line  of  highlands  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1783  ;  and  that  the  line 
which  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  as  the  line  of  highlands  of 
the  treaty  of  17K3  does  not  pass  nearer 
than  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  of  the 
nortli-wostemmost  head  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  therefore  has  no  pretension  to 
be  put  forward  as  the  line  intended  by 
the  treaty  of  17  83." 

"VVitli  this  report  in  his  hand,  Lord 
Ash  burton,  strengthened  and  con- 
firmeil  l)y  two  ancient  map,  which 
he  must  have  kno^ni  in  his  heart 
were  authentic,  we  say  ought  not 
to  liave  been  the  first  to  propose  a 
compromise  of  our  rights,  and  to 
volunteer  an  offer  to  make  conces- 
sions to  an  insolent  and  braggart 
])opulace.  lie  had  that  which  other 
negotiators  on  our  side  had  not  since 
the  war  with  America,  lie  had  the 
highlands  of  the  treaty  fixed  and  de- 
termined, and  no  difficulty  remained 
in  drawing  the  line  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  second  article.  It  was 
not  for  liim,  then,  to  assume  a  doubt- 
ful or  hesitating  tone,  either  with 
respect  to  tJiose  highlands  or  the 
validity  of  our  claim,  however  he 
might  be  expected  to  make  cojwrs- 
.sit)ns  (we  ])resunie,  for  the  lionour  of 
England),  on  receiving  equivalents. 
"\Vc  are  unwilling  to  dwell  upon  this 
painful  subject ;  but,  having  orioji- 
nally  taken  up  the  question  of  tliis 
north-east  boundary,  and  then  the 
Ashburton  trciity,  and  jmt  fonvard 
certain  views  on  botli,  we  feel  it  a 
duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  to  sliew 
now  that,  in  every  particular,  those 
views  have  by  recent  events  been 
established  as  correct.  i\1r.  F.  has 
coiiie  forward  in  a  bulky  pamphlet 
as  the  t'liam])ion  of  the  Ashburton 
treaty.  l*am])hlet  and  postscript  have 
been  well  described  by  a  contempo- 
rary :  -  - 

*'  Thoro  is  a  storv  in  our  nursery  lore 
about  a  cow  that  was  in  tlie  habit  of 
i^iviuj;  a  <::ood  pail  of  milk,  and  diiectly 
uiWr  kirkiu«r  it  down.  .Mr.  Koatherstoii- 
liaujrh  serms  to  have  studioil  tlio  moral  of 
this  little  story  uith  advantage.  After 
writing  a  hulkv  ])amjdilet,  iii  which  lie 
erected  a  «rondlv  inoniiiiient  in  honour  of 
the  Aslihnrtou  treat v,  he  has,  in  the  most 


complete  nunmer,  kicked  dofwn  the  wliole 
structure  in  a  brief  postecript.  In  the 
body  of  his  work  hedefeoda  the  treaty  in 
every  point,  and  all  its  paMmges  in  the 
moat  chivalroua  manner.  We  say  chi- 
valrous, because  there  is  something  ro- 
mantic in  the  gallantry  of  a  civil  engineer, 
who  comes  forward  to  defeml  the  policy 
of  u  diplomatist  upon  questions  puxvlv 
economic,  and  upon  the  great  and  deli, 
cato  quesdons  of  international  law.  But. 
alas  !  aAer  lending  the  whole  weight  of 
his  authority,  and  discharging  the  heavy 
ordnance  of  his  arguments  in  favour,  not 
simply  of  the  '  expediency*'  bat  of  the 
satisfactory  and  excellent  nature  of  the 
Ashburton  treaty,  a  spark  fidls  into  his 
powder-magazine,  which  ezplodea  and 
destroys  guns  and  batteries*  and  com- 
pletely dismantlea  the  fort  be  had  been  at 
such  pains  to  construct." 

The  same  puhlication  observes :  — 

"  As  to  the  line  claimed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
negotiators,  on  the  part  of  England  in 
1783,  would  countenance  an  arraugemeut 
so  utterly  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
our  provinces,  and  so  fittal  to  their  pre- 
servation, is  one  of  those  absurdities 
which  will  not  bear  an  instant's  cohn  and 
dispassionate  consideration. 

"  Unless  America  were  in  1783  in  a 
condition  to  dictate  terms  to  ua  on  the 
voi  victis  principle,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  England  could  have  aocepCed 
sucii  a  boundary.  Yet  this  same  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh,  afler  the  treaty-  ia  cou- 
chuhnl,  the  terms  of  which  are  aufficiently 
well  known,  comes  gravely  forward  to 
nrgu(>  that,  not  alone  morafty  bnt  phytic 
callif,  wo  have  concluded  a  beneficial  ar- 
rangement. To  argue  that  we  had  not  in 
the  division  of  the  territory ,  and  the 
rights  attached  to  it,  made  concessiona, we 
always  looked  upon  as  idle.  Undoubt^ 
edty  concessions  had  been  made,  and,  on 
our  ]iart,  rights  abandoned.  But  we  did 
hope  that  morally  a  reault  had  been 
achievetl  of  infinite  importance  —  s  reanit 
cheaply  pnrcliased  by  much  more  than  we 
tend(>red  for  it  Great,  indeed,  moat  be 
the  price  that  couhl  be  too  great  to  pay 
for  the  ostahlishment  upon  a  solid  and 
I)ermanent  basis  of  friendly  relationa  be- 
twixt the  two  countries.  In  this  we 
cordially  concur  with  Lord  Brougham. 
J>ut,  sifter  all  Mr.  F.'s  fine  and  philao- 
thropie  reasoning,  it  is  rather  too  bad  to 
Iinve  to  learn  from  him  that  we  hai^e  been 
di'ceiveil  and  over-ruache<l  by  our  friends 
the  Americans  ;  that  our  forbearance  now, 
as  on  all  previous  occ.i&ions,  has  been 
n)i>.int(>rpnted  and  misunderstood,  oar 
tr(>tiero:»itv,  frnnkness,  and  confidence 
abused  ;  and  that  the  sincere  and  enduring 
establishment  of  amicable  and  faithlbl 
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lAtioiifl,  not  limply  between  the  British 
nation  And  the  American  populace,  but 
between  their  reapeotive  gof  emmenta,  ia 
certainly  not  now  more  near«  if  it  be  not 
more  remote,  than  it  was  before  the  aign« 
ing  of  the  Aahburton  treaty.'' 

We  had  another  and  higher  ob- 
ject in  writing  this  paper  tnan  any 
vre  have  yet  declaral.  Where  the 
interests  and  honour  of  the  British 
empire  are  concerned,  no  personal 
megttrds,  no  party  feelings,  shall  pre- 
vent us  from  coming  forward  to 
reprobate  the  wrong,  and  defend  the 
right.  We  have  accordingly  re- 
garded it  as  a  duty  to  our  country  to 
make  manifest  that  all  our  negotia-* 


lions  with  the  Americans  shiee  1814 
have,  to  say  the  least,  been  grossly 
mismanaged.  If,  on  tne  side  of  the 
Americans  there  has  been  fhtud,  fkl- 
sification,  perjury,  and  bullying,  on 
ours  there  has  been  a  want  m  in- 
formation, a  want  of  diligence,  and  a 
want  of  firmness,  which  is  disgraceful 
to  our  diplomacy.  We  are  about  to 
enter  into  negotiation  with  the  Ame- 
ricans for  the  settlement  of  another 
boundary.  We  trust  that  the  lesson 
taught  us  by  the  startling  story  of 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  both  as  regards 
the  diplomatic  servants  of  America 
and  these  of  our  own  country,  will 
not  be  thrown  away. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS, 
BT  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  QOOD  MSMOBT. 

No.V. 


M.  TUIERS. 


When  first  my  eyes  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  shining  silver  spectacles  of 
little  Monsieur  Thiers,  he  was  living 
in  a  very  modest  manner  on  a  rather 
high  itage  in  a  by  no  means  prepos- 
sessing house  in  raris.  Dingy,  dark, 
and  dirty  was  the  staircase,  and  the 
porter  growled  a  sullen  "  oui'*  when 
the  friend  whom  I  accompanied  in- 
quired, if  M.  Adolphe  Thiers  resided 
in  the  dwelling  or  which  that  illus- 
trious keeper  was  the  legally  author- 
ised preserver.  I  fear  that  at  that  time 
the  little  man  was  not  so  generous  in 
his  "  etrermes''  to  the  aforesaid  porter 
as  he  was  afterwards  in  a  position  to 
be,  since  at  any  rate  it  struck  me 
forcibly,  that  Thiers  was  not  a  popular 
name  in  the  establishment  in  question. 
This  was  prior  to  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  and  at  that  time  our  hero  loved 
and  swore  by  that  very  Armand 
Carrel,  whom  afterwards  he  perse- 
cuted and  traduced.  The  former 
was  engaged  in  writing  for  the  re- 
publican National^  which  he  had  as- 
sisted in  establishing,  and  in  preparing 
the  minds  of  the  too  ardent  "  Jeunes 
Gens'"  for  that  call  "  to  arms"  which 
the  tocsin  of  the  capital  soon  aflter 
thundered  in  their  ears.  Thiers  was 
one  of  those  who  conspired  to  bring 
about  the  Evolution  of  1830.  He 
did  this,  firstf  because  his  principles 
or  Vfi  doctrineoy  hl9  convictipus  or 


his  professions,  were  at  that  time  of  a 
republican  character.  He  did  so, 
second^  because  I  think  he  believed 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
overthrow  the  constitutional  char- 
ter of  Louis  XVni.,  and  to  render 
it  purely  monarchical.  He  did  so, 
thirds  because  he  saw  no  hope  for 
himself,  or  for  the  extreme  party  with 
which  he  was  connected,  ever  arriving 
at  power  and  office,  without  **  the 
men  of  the  past"  were  all  driven 
from  their  posts  to  make  room  for 
"  Yowig  France  r  and  he  did  so, 
fourth,  because  he  belonged  to  those 
who  hated  the  Battrbont,  One  of  his 
associates  at  that  time  was  Mignet, 
of  whom  they  tell  the  following 
curious  anecdote.  When  asked  by 
the  Duke  de  Guiche  what  was  the 
reason  of  his  animosity  to  the  Botir- 
bon  race,  as  a  race,  he  replied,  "  Par-' 
ceoue  je  iCaime  pas  Us  Bourbons^* 
"  But  why  do  you  not  love  the 
Bourbons  ?**  demanded  the  duke. 
"  It  is  not  an  ansAver  to  my  inquiry 
why  do  you  hate  the  Bourbons  to 
say,  because  I  do  not  love  them." 
Mi^ct  smiled,  but  retorted  on  his 
pontical  interrogator  in  the  following 
manner : — 

^*  I  once  knew  a  lady  who  said  she 
did  not  like  mackerel.  Now  to  me 
who  was,  and  still  am,  a  great  lover 
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of  mackerel,  this  appeared  extraor- 
dinary ;  and  I  ask^  her,  *  Pray, 
madam,  whi/  do  you  not  like  mack- 
erel ?*  '  Because  1  do  not  like  mack- 
erel,' was  her  answer,  and  she  would 
give  me  no  other." 
«  The  duke  thought  that  both  M. 
Mignct  and  the  lady,  might  have 
given  better  reasons  than  they  did 
for  their  mutual  dislikes,  but  he  per- 
ceived that  the  distastes  of  both  were 
at  any  rate  inveterate.  I  think  this 
story  will  illustrate  that  which  I  wish 
to  impress  on  the  readers  of"  Regina^^ 
that  little  M.  Thiers  had  a  constitu- 
tional hatred  for  the  Bourbons,  iust 
as  his  other  friend,  Bcranger,  had, 
when  he  sung  his  treasonable  but 
witty  song,  "  And  still  the  Bourbons 
held  the  Throne."  The  young  men 
of  France  knew  nothing  of  the  Bour- 
bons. How  should  they  ?  The  first 
revolution  had  banished  them;  and 
the  empire  with  its  glory  and  its 
disgrace  had  been  the  period  during 
which  the  then  youth  of  France  had 
been  nursed,  cradled,  and  educated. 
Those  who  had  not  been  carried  off 
by  the  conscription,  or  mown  down 
by  the  sabre  or  the  grape-shot  of 
tne  European  alliance,  were,  in  nine 
hundred  out  of  every  thousand  cases, 
wholly  ignorant  of  why  they  fought, 
or  of  who  were  the  Bourbons,  or 
w^here  they  resided.  They  had  heard 
of  the  decapitation  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  but  of 
Ix)ui8  XVni.  and  Count  D^Artois, 
or  the  Duke  d^Angouleme  and  his 
admirable  and  immortal  duchess,  and 
especially  of  the  son  of  JEgaUtd  Or- 
leans, they  were  as  ignorant  as  they 
were  of  the  Emperor  of  China  or 
the  Grovemor  of  tne  Moon.  The  old 
republicans  who  had  not  in  1814  ex- 
pired, undoubtedly  took  great  pains 
to  convince  the  people  that  the  Bour- 
bons were  Jesuits,  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  all  that  was  Romish,  bigot- 
ted,  and  "  saintly,"  and  got  up  a  sort 
of  "  charivari**  against  the  priests  and 
the  altar.  Now  M.  Thiers,  living  in 
a  department  far  removed  from  civil- 
isation and  good  life,  received  his 
early  impressions  from  those,  who 
wholly  mistook  at  any  rate  the  cha- 
racter of  Louis  XVIII. ;  and  being 
also  opposed  alike  to  the  Protestant 
and  to  the  Catholic  churches,  was 
prepared  on  his  arrival  at  Paris  to 
join  in  the  cry  of,  "  Down  with  the 
Jesuits  I"    This  cry  of  "  Down  with 


the  Jesuitfll"  was  a  lenadefls  one,  be- 
cause Louis  XVIIL  was  as  free  from 
popish,  as  he  was  fhun  Protestant  in- 
iiuences.  He  was  a  thorough  man 
of  the  world.  He  had  lived  in  many 
countries  and  in  yery  troublesome 
times;  he  had  seen  many  religioDS 
at  work,  as  well  as  in  theory.  He 
was  a  good  scholar,  and  not  &r  re- 
moved from  being  a  philosopher,  and 
those  who  called  him  a  Jesuit  were 
rogues  or  dunces.  He  was  a  man 
with  a  great  mind,  much  wit,  and 
sound  diwnretion,  and  he  ¥ras  no  more 
a  Jesuit  than  Charles  James  Fox  or 
Robert  Southey.  When,  then,  little 
M.  Thiers  pretended  to  believe  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was 
the  revival  of  popery,he  eitherevinoed 
great  ignorance,  or  he  insulted  and 
perverted  truth  and  fiicts.  KI  dwell 
a  little  longer  on  this  pcnnt,  it  is  be- 
cause I  f^  its  importance.  The 
eldest  branch  of  the  nouse  of  Bour- 
bon was  shamefully  mmrepresented. 
Louis  X Vin.  had  no  more  Uie  desire 
of  reigning  in  a  spirit  of  priestenft, 
than  he  had  of  living  on  **  son^ 
maigre^*  or  of  dying  ui  a  cknster. 
But  M.  Thiers  and  the  men  of  his 
age,  opinions,  and  calibre,  Imew  that 
there  was  no  better  way  of  runnii^ 
down  the  Bourbons  in  France  than 
by  adding  to  their  royal  titles  the 
epithet  of  ^*  Jesuit;**  and  this  plan 
was  eventually  successliiL 

At  the  time  to  which  I  am  now, 
however,  more  especially  «jlnTiimg, 
Louis  XVin.  was  dead.  ThoK 
liberal  tricksters  who  had  libdkd 
him  when  living,  then  ai&cfeed  to 
believe  that  France  had  lost  the  moit 
constitutional  of  monarehs;  andwhei 
Charles  X.  ascended  the  thnnei  the 
Uheral  prints  poured  forth  dafl^  their 
re^ts  for  the  wise  and  eniyntned 
prmce,  who  had  descended  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capets.  It  waa  tha 
that  M.  Thiers  mnt  began  to  hope 
for  the  future ;  and  then,  also^  h  was 
that  Laffitte  declared  that  the  bonse 
of  Bourbon  would  be  unable  to  itaDd 
against  the  power  of  the  hooie  of 
I^affitte.  No  man  was  more  regular 
at  the  revolutbnaiy,  or  qmoMi  lero- 
lutionary  soirSes  of  the  laid  IL 
Laffitte  than  Adolphe  Thios.  Hmvs 
he  spouted  anarchjr,  and  IbnooA 
sedition,  and  there  it  -was  that  he 
often  repeated  the  ftmons  deobua- 
tion,  "  That  the  king  reign%  bat 
does  not  govern.**    Tbis 
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those  French  maxuns  which  capti- 
vated the  ignorant,  and  delighted  the 
thoughtless. 

The  soiries  of  M.  Laffitte  were 
very  little  more  violent,  however, 
than  those  at  the  Palais  Koyal.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  then  Duke  of  Or- 
leans (now  Louis  Philippe)  kept  up 
the  appearance  of  respect  to  his 
king  and  relative,  Charles  X.;  but 
Barthelemy  and  Mei^',  Benjamin 
Constant  and  I^fHtte,  Beranger,  La- 
fayette, and  all  the  uproarious  and 
discontented  spirits  of  the  age,  were 
well  received  and  applauded,  by  the 
then  first  subject  of  the  realm.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  M.  Thiers  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  future 
sovereign,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
paved  his  way  for  his  subsequent  re- 
ception at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

it  is  a  fact  which  has  been  too 
frequently  forgotten,  that  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  was  by  no  means  an 
^impromptuy  It  is  not  true  that 
M.  Thiers,  for  example,  was  not  fully 
prepared  for  its  accomplishment.  He, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him,  plan- 
ned the  measures  and  the  opposition 
which  should,  in  the  end,  compel  the 
monarchy  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
"  We  wiil  drive  the  old  Jesuit  to  a 
coup  d'kat,''  said  M.  Thiers,  on  one 
occasion,  when  speaking  of  his  king, 
Charles  X. :  "  they  wish  to  govern  le- 
gaBv,  thai  w,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law ;  hut  we  will  make  him  tide  ac' 
cording  to  its  spirit ! !  '* 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking  little  Thiers  was  a  very 
poor  man.  His  two-franc  dinners, 
or  one  shUling  and  eightpence,  wine 
indudedf  were  hy  no  means  rare; 
and  none  but  hunself  would  have 
dared  to  predict  that  he  would  after- 
waids  become  the  associate  of  the 
znlers,  and  of  the  prime  ministers  of 
Europe.  Not,  indeed,  that  such  men  as 
Tall^rrand  ever  forgotThiers^s  origin ; 
bat  he  who  said  that  **  language  was 
given  to  enable  men  to  concesl  their 
wonghts,**  also  said,  **that  Thiers 
ma  a  fop  without  elegance,  an  aris- 
tocrat without  real  pretensions  or 
fiimily,  and  a  political  demagogue 
-without  courage  or  foresight."  Still 
Talle3n!«nd  availed  himself  of  his  ser- 
Tioei,  admired  his  dexterity  in  boxing 
the  pditieal  comnass,  and  used  to 
deelaie  **  that  Adolphe  was  the  only 
man  of  merit  who  had  sprung  from 
thehoOMdoftlMbarrioades.*'  '<  Tal- 


leyrand sucked  the  oran^,  and  re- 
jected peel  and  i>ips,**  said  Odillon 
Barrot  m  one  of  his  happy  moments ; 
but  when  little  Thiers  heard  of  it,  ho 
vowed  venecance  against  both  his 
patron  and  his  competitor. 

I  shall  never  forget  M.  Thiers's 
aspect  in  the  Rue  Richelieu^  as  ho 
hurried  with  a  quick  and  ea^r  step 
towards  the  bureau  of  the  journal 
Le  Tenips^  as  soon,  or  immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  the  ordinances 
of  Charles  X.,  to  assist  in  preparing 
"  the  protest'^  of  the  journalists  against 
the  decrees  of  the  sovereign.  He 
evidently  felt  that  all  his  future  de- 
pended on  that  very  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  he  knit  his  brow,  clenched 
his  fist,  and  stamped  steadfastly  the 
ground,  as  a  man  will  do  who  resolves 
to  play  his  very  best  card,  and  to  run 
the  risk  of  all  consequences.  He  had 
evidently  also  some  confidence  in  his 
star  of  ^ood  luck ;  and  though  the 
police  might  have  disturbed  Monsieur 
Jacques  Costc*s  orgies,  and  carried  off 
the  conspirators  to  ^aol,  little  Adolphe 
Thiers  acted  on  the  broad  constitu- 
tional maxim,  "  that  those  who  were 
bom  to  be  hung  will  never  be 
drowned,"  or  that  those  who  are 
bom  to  be  prime  ministers  will  never 
die  sub  or  even  chief  editors  of 
journals.  At  one  of  the  various 
meetings  of  political  partisans  and 
leaguers  held  in  those  eventful  times, 
General  Sebastiani,  afterwards  am- 
bassador of  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
court  of  St.  James's,  was  present, — 

*'  I  am  no  conspirator,"  said  the 
count ;  *'  I  am  not  come  here  to  arm 
against  my  king;  but  simply  to 
counsel  him." 

When  this  was  told  to  Thiers,  he 
replied,  ^^  Poor  man !  his  world  is  in 
his  pocket !  his  sea  is  a  puddle !  his 
storm  a  wind  of  fans !  and  when  he 
conspires,  it  will  be  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  Madame ." 

On  another  occasion,  when  told 
that  Casimir  Perier  was  known  to  be 
favourable  to  the  popular  movement, 
he  exclaimed,  '^  Yes,  as  favourable  as 
a  farmer  is  to  locusts,  as  favourable 
as  a  miser  is  to  spendthrifts,  as  fa- 
vourable as  a  merchant  is  to  bank- 
rupts." 

Thiers  saw  in  the  revolution  of 
1830  his  only  chances  of  future  fame, 
w^th,  and  distinction;  and  never 
did  any  gamester  more  wholly  cast 
his  fortune  on  a  die.    It  turned  up 
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"  trumps,'*  and  he  became  rich  and 
powerful.  Ills  visions  became  reali- 
ties, and  no  one  could  desire  more 
than  he  did,  to  render  them  all  solid 
and  durable.  Still,  in  spite  of  his 
*'  palaver" — and  few  men  can  talk  as 
well  as  Adolphe  Thiers — he  had 
some  difficulty  in  ingratiating  him- 
self with  the  then  Duke  of  Orleans. 
If  Talleyrand  had  not  taken  him  by 
the  hand  to  do  as  he  told  him,  and 
had  not  so  confided  in  his  docility  as 
to  countenance  what  to  other  less 
discerning  minds  would  have  ap- 
peared to  be  temerity,  all  his  manoeu- 
vring under  the  restoration,  and 
during  the  last  days  of  the  old  mo- 
narchy, would  have  been  wholly  use- 
less.  Indeed,  the  first  offices  held  by 
M.  Thiers  under  the  elective  mo- 
narchy of  1830  proved  that  his  alli- 
ance was  less  desured,  than  his  opposi- 
tion was  apprehended.  He  %vas  '^  the" 
man,  par  excellence^  of  the  barricades. 
Mauguin  and  Barrot,  Cormenin  and 
Arago,  Constant  and  Fericr,  Laffitto 
and  Lafayette,  had  long  been  known, 
and  their  value  variously  estimated. 
In  iact,  the  public  mind  had  been 
made  up  about  them ;  and  such  men 
as  Salverte  and  YiUemaiu,  as  lioycr 
Collard  and  Guizot,  or  as  Berryer 
and  Chateaubriand,  were  known  and 
judged  of  all  parties.  But  little 
Thiers,  sparkling  Thiers, — dashing, 
foaming,  ranting,  coaxing,  wheedling 
Thiers,  was  a  new  man.  He  had  no 
antecedents.  Ilis  past  was  obscurity ; 
his  present,  agitation  and  uncer- 
tainty; his  future  was  an  enigma. 
But  not  so  to  him.  He  knew  that  he 
was  prepared  to  sacrifice  men,  princi- 
ples, people,  the  throne, — all — all — - 
for  power ;  and  he  knew  that  power 
with  him  meant  wealth,  ease,  luxury, 
enjoyment,  influence,  and — iame. 
But  fame  was  secondary  to  wealth ; 
and  GOLD  was  his  idol ! ! 

When  first  I  saw  ALtThiert  as 
under  secretary  of  state,  he  appeared 
to  have  grown  twelve  inches.  His 
"I"  this,  and  his  "I"  that,  was 
changed  to  the  royal  ^'  we ;"  and  he 
lookol  at  his  master  as  one  who 
thought  **  the  power  behind  the 
throne  would  soon  be  greater  than 
the  throne  itself."  His  spirit  could 
not  brook  a  superior.  To  be  prime 
minister,  as  he  uterwards  was,  would 
evidently  not  be  a  sufilciently  ele- 
vated position  to  satisfy  him,  if  the 
mcmarch,  when  he  should  counsel. 


should  dare  to  retain  an  independent 
opirdon.  Hence  his  beloved  maxim, 
<^  that  the  kin^  reigns  in  constitu- 
tional monarchies,  but  does  not  go- 
vern." But  Louis  Philippe  has,  fortu- 
nately for  France  and  for  Europe, 
despised  it. 

When  next  I  saw  M.  Thiers,  he 
was  a  minister  of  state !  Heavens— 
what  a  splash  I  He  put  at  defiance  the 
aristocracy !  The  furniture  was  new 
and  magnificent;  the  refreshments 
were  sumptuous ;  the  lights  were  re- 
gal !  All  Taris  talked  of  his  hiitia- 
tive  foto  as  an  afiair  belonging  to  the 
*' Arabian  Night's  Entertainments;" 
and  the  little  man  looked  six  feet 
high  even  vnithout  bis  boots ! 

When  the  old  hereditary  fiunOies 
of  France  occupied  ministerial  posts, 
they  were  reserved  in  their  demean- 
our, modest  in  their  carriage,  diffi- 
dent in  their  habits,  and  eoonomical 
in  their  proceedings.  When  M.  de 
Fevronnet  expended  upon  his  minis- 
tcnal  hotel  a  few  extra  hundied 
pounds  sterling,  the  revolutionists  of 
1829  saddled  mm  personalfy  mih  the 
expenses  in  question ;  but  when  little 
Thiers,  the  nolnxly  of  1829,  the  re- 
volutionist of  1830,  and  the  minister 
of  1832,  threw  napoloons  to  uphol- 
sterers by  the  basket-ftill,  in  order 
that  Madame  d'AppNony,  the  Aus- 
trian ambassadress,  mi^ht  not  lauifa 
at  his  descent,  and  rimcule  his  pfe- 
beianism,  the  great  little  man  sat  on 
brocaded  velvet,  slept  on  eider  down, 
compressed,  however,  into  miiiisterial 
mattresses,  and  drank  iced  Tokif 
because  the  world  could  not  fupdlya 
more  expensive  beverage.  In  thoie 
days  of  regal  sumptuousness  he  ex- 
claimed, ""Who  can  affofd  to  he 
splendid,  if  it  be  not  the  mmister  of  a 
monarchy,  where  the  people  psytm 
all  with  their  eyes  openr*  Poor 
*' peopleP  But  what  oand  he  Ibr 
reproach  or  scorn?  He  wm  ndiiistar 
of  state,  and  he  triumphed  over  boCh 
friends  and  foes! 

I  remember  one  of  Tbiers's  aild- 
lites  at  this  period  was  a  eelebiited 
T^rmBSigourmandl  The  banm  liked 
Thiers,  as  an  old  lady  likes  a  yonns 
coxcomb, — ^his  fHendriup  tilled  li& 
vanity.  Every  one  talked  of  the 
**  litde  minister;**  and  as  he  said  voy 
odd  things  in  a  very  dxM  way*  no- 
thuu;  deUghted  this  lover  of  the 
''deScaeiesoftkeiaiaB'' 90  madhtmto 
tell  all  the  good  things  thii  mM  ai* 
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Buter  had  uttexed  at  his,  the  goor* 
mand^s  table.  The  baron,  myself, 
and  a  few  others,  met  at  the  house  of 

D ^  where  good  wines  were  plen- 

tiiVd,  and  hospitality  was  dispkyed 
with  eleeance  and  taste.  The  baron 
spoke  of  Thiers  with  rapture.  He 
bad  dined  with  him  the  previous  day. 
He  had  said  so  many  capital  things, 
that  the  gourmand  was  in  ecstasies ; 
and  amongst  them  were  the  follow- 
ing (1  give  them  in  English,  for  the 
b^ent  of  the  unlearned)  : — "  Wliy 
was  the  revolution  of  1830  a  ^^- 
mate  revolution? — ^Because  it  nad 
been  made  by '  the  sovereign  people  !* 
**What  was  the  greatest  miracle  of 
modem  times  ? — The  election  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  be  King  of  the  French : 
first,  TCcause  he  was  elected  because 
he  was  a  Bourbon ;  and  yet,  second, 
although  he  was  a  Bourbon.'*  M.  Du- 
phj,  **  the  double  of  Lord  Brougham," 
afterwards  made  a  ^^parceque''  and  a 
^juoique**  out  of  this  joke ;  but  it  was 
o^nnally  the  property  of  little  Thiers. 
"  Why  is  Prince  Talleyrand  the  most 
able  of  diplomatists? — Because  his 
left  hand  is  ignorant  of  the  proceedings 
of  his  right ;"  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
cause with  him  *^  words  are  made  to 
conceal,  and  not  to  express  convic- 
tions." "Who  is  the  keenest  mo- 
narch in  all  Europe?"  —  "  Louis 
Philippe."  "  Why  ? — ^Because  when 
be  played  for  a  croum  he  gained  a 
kin^om,  and  kept  his  own  fortune," 
— alluding  to  the  able  arrangements 
of  that  pnnce  before  he  accepted  the 
throne,  by  which  he  secured  his  own 
large  private  revenues  to  his  family, 
ere  he  entered  into  possession  of  the 
crown  estates.  There  were  several 
more  of  the  same  class,  which  really 
sounded  very  well  over  a  bottle  or 
two  of  the  best  hermitage  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  tippled. 

There  was  another  man  named 
II ,  the  man  of  business,  the  go- 
between,  the  pocket  -  handkerchief 
of  Monsieur  h  ministre.  It  was 
his  duty  to  take  a  "  cabriolet  de 
remise"  every  morning  at  nine 
o*clock,  and  drive  to  the  hotel  of 
the  minister  of  the  barricades.  He 
had  the  right  of  private  entry.  He 
waa  charj^  to  "confabulate"  and 
"conspiratc"  with  the  commissary  at 
the  exchange,  who  was  yet  charged 
to  protect  (I  I)  the  French  public  from 
the  tricks  and  manoeuvres  of  all  men 
—except  miniBterB  of  state.     They 


were  of  course  too  exalted,  too  ho- 
nourable, too  high-minded  to  require 
any  watchers  over  their  proceedmes ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  that  me 
tremendous  fluctuations  in  the  French 
and  Spanish  funds  at  the  Paris  Bourse 
always  were  the  result  of  ministerial 
trickings.  Poor  H had  an  un- 
fortunate face  of  his  own, —  for  he 
looked  cold,  cadaverous,  and  yet 
spiteful.  He  never  constructed  one 
sentence  in  his  life,  beginning  and 
ending  naturaUy.  He  never  looked 
at  another  man*s  eyes,  except  when 
that  other  man  was  blind.  He  never 
went  straight  to  a  street,  lane,  or 
house,  but  walked  and  rode,  like  a 
crab,  tortuously  and  unpleasantly. 
His  voice  was  dull,  heavv,  and  fu- 
nereal; but  he  played  the  part  of 
"mysterious"  d,  la  merveiw!,  and 
even  raised  a  silver  cover  of  a  dish  of 
vegetables,  as  if  he  expected  the  con- 
tents of  a  ^^  green  hag'''  would  be  let 
loose  by  his  elFort.  He  never  ap- 
X)eared  to  have  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  answer  he  should  give  even  to 
the  simplest  question,  and  looked 
embarrassed  when  you  said,  ^^  How 
(tye  dof  Now  that  man  was  my 
aversion.   But  he  was  a  "  handy  man" 

for  M.  Thiers ;  for  H would,  if 

he  could,  have  kept  even  from  him- 
self his  own  secrets,  lest  he  himself 
should  tell  himself  that  which  he 
knew  M.  Thiers  ought  never  to  have 

confided  to  another.    But  II was 

"the  dirty- work  man"  o^ Monsieur 
le  ministre,  and  both  found  the  ac- 
quaintance most  desirable  and  en- 
gaging.   In  plain  terms,  to  H a 

small  commission  on  all  sales  and 
purchases  of  stock  was  an  object; 
and  to  Thiers,  his  friend*s  devoted- 
ness  was  the  means  of  enabling  him  to 
carry  out  all  his  patriotic  (!  I)  and  un- 
selfish  policy.      H knew  well 

when  to  tell  a  "  very  great  secret ;" 
to  whom  to  tell  it ;  that  it  might  be 
spread  the  most  rapidly ;  and  now  to 
profit  by  it,  either  for  a  rise  or  fall  in 
the  three  per  cents. 

But  to  return  to  the  minister  him- 
self. iUthough  he  had  assisted  in 
getting  up  the  drama  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  found  that  it  was  a  much 
more  difficult  task  than  he  had  anti- 
cipated, to  chain  the  rampant  spirits 
he  had  aided  in  letting  loose  upon 
society.  This  annoyed  him  p;reatly. 
The  6meutes  and  insurrections  of 
1832,  1833,  and  1834,  often  put  him 
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into  prodigious  passions.  On  one 
occasion,  the  then  prefect  of  police  at 
Paris  said  to  him,  ^*  Monsieur  le  Mi- 
nistre,  there  is  a  more  formidahle  or- 
ganisation at  the  present  moment  in 
this  city  against  the  government  of  the 
king  than  you  seem  to  be  aware  of. 
The  conspiracy  has  reached  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Guards,  and  we  can- 
not rely  on  them." 

"  Enough  ! — Enough  ! "  cried  lit- 
tle Thiers,  jumping  on  his  feet,  and 
slapping  the  table  with  his  right 
hand, — "  they'll  conspire,  will  they  ? 
Against  me  too ! — agamst  the  govern- 
ment!— against  the  king!  I  know 
them  —  I  dare  them  —  I  '11  crush 
them!  They  shout  for  liberty,  do 
they  ?  Then  they  shall  not  have  it ! 
Liberty,  indeed!  the  rascals — the 
scorpions!  I'll  try  them  before 
courts-martial — ^I'll  shoot  them — I'll 
guillotine  them!  What  do  they 
want  ?  War  with  the  world,  I  sup- 
pose !  Cowards !  they  would  be  tne 
first  to  run  away.  *  Young  France,' 
and  '  Young  Germany,'  and  '  Young 
Poland,'  arc  we  to  be  governed  then 
by  beardless  sucklings,  and  by  a  go- 
vernment of  bibs  and  tuckers?  I 
know  them.  They  arc  pennyless 
hawkers  of  sedition ;  they  hve  in  the 
puddles,  and  rake  filth  in  the  ditches 
of  society;  they  would  fatten  upon 
blood  and  beauty,  and  dance  to  the 
sound  of  the  axe,  as  it  fell  on  the 
necks  of  all  who  were  wealthier  than 
themselves !  They  are  reptiles,  they 
are  regicides — ^parricides — any  thing 
— every  thing,  to  reach  fat  larders 
and  well-stored  cellars.  They  shall 
do  neither.  I  will  crush  them ! "  and 
then  he  gave  the  table  another  such 
a  slap  as  made  the  prefect  stare,  and 
must  almost  have  alarmed  the  maho- 
gany itself. 

But  M.  Thiers  kept  his  word.  He 
attacked  those  very  principles  of  the 
Kevolution,  which  he  had  oeen  fore- 
most to  proclaim  and  to  put  into 
operation,  with  a  vi^ur  which  asto- 
nished even  his  coadjutors,  and  which 
caused  his  quondam  associates  to  de- 
nominate him  ^*  the  Assassin  of  Li- 
berty." Casimir  Perier  also  indulged 
occasionaUy  in  violent  outbreaks 
against  the  Revolution.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  townsman  of  his,  a  native  of 
Grenoble,  called  at  an  early  hour 
upon  that  most  extraordinary  man. 
He  found  Casimir  Perier  just  about 
taking  his  morning  bath,  but  this 


was  no  unp^dimGiifc  to  the  inter* 
view. 

''  They  say,  M.  Ferier,  that  yoa 
will  not  be  able  to  maintain  your 
ground,  and  that  yoor  ayiteni  will 
be  overthrown,  for  that  France  inS 
have  her  natoralfhmtien,  ai^5O0;060 
men  will  arm  thenoflelTea,  and  much 
to  the  Rhine.** 

Perier  sat  np  erect,  denched  his  fist, 
looked  the  veriest  hurricane  in  the 
universe,  and  broke  oat  as  fi»lloin: 

**  They  say  !  who  are  tkey  f  Some 
ranting  maniacs  at  the  Salptoite— 
some  madmen  at  Ghaxenton!  '  Tkeg 
say!*  who  are  your  ttey'j^  air?  not 
one  man  who  has  a  hope  of  ever 
laying  his  fingers,  by  honest  meam, 
on  another  fi ve-firanc  piece  daring  his 
life.  Not  one  man  who  has  adnld 
to  love,  a  wife  to  defend,  or  a  miitnB 
to  caress.  Not  one  man  who  is  re- 
moved even  bat  one  depee  firam 
helpless  idiotcy,  or  from  ftantie  in- 
samty.  They  say!  Tell  me  who 
they  are !  Let  me  know  their  nanieB» 
— where  they  breathe  ¥ratlioiit  Ixving^ 
and  exist  in  fetid  atmospheies,  and 
with  vice,  crime,  and  commCkn. 
Ah !  ah !  So  I  shall  not  be  a£le  to 
maintain  my  ground,  ^?  Then 
they  must  kill  me,  rtab  me,  enuh 
me  by  their  brute  force,  and  scatter 
my  dust  to  the  ¥rinda.  France  has  no 
natural  frontiers.  Thev  are  aaes, 
fools,  beasts,  who  talk  urns.  There 
are  no  such  things  aa '  milMrai*  tno^ 
tiers,  except  the  sea  which  finrns  the 
boundaiy  of  the  land.  Tell  there 
wretched  dunces  that  France  is  too 
large  already,  because  d^contna 
them.  500,000  men  who  will  dodie 
themselves,  and  march  to  the  Bhinel 
Where  were  they  at  the 
of  Paris  P  Where  were  thear  after 
the  defeat  at  Waterloo? 
were  they  at  the  adiea  at 
bleauP  Where  were  thej  nhcn 
their  emperor  sailed  to  St.  Hdena, 
his  prison  and  his  grave  F  Let  them 
dotne  themselves  inhey  can,  wxeCched 
ragged,  loathsome,  cowaidly  con^ 
spmitors!  But  the  first  man  irbo 
marches  towards  the  Rhine  is  dead. 
I  will  have  no  war.  I  will  have  no 
European  coalition  against  Fimnee.' 
I  will  not  have  the  Frossians  bivonae 
in  our  streets,  and  the  Engpsh  en- 
camp in  our  Bois  de  Boolqanie  and 
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will  make  no  concession.  Peace, 
peace,  peace  I  will  hayc,  and  of  those 
who  shall  attempt  to  disturb  it  I  will 
make  signal  examples." 

When  this  indignant,  but  eloquent 
sentence  was  oyer,  Ferier  rose  from 
his  bath,  dressed  in  great  agitation, 
continued  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  toilette  his  vehement  phinppics 
against  the  war  and  revolutionary 
parties ;  and  kept  his  Grenoble  friend 
for  nearly  an  nour,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  sort  of  moral  hail- 
storm. At  length  the  statesman  was 
physically  exhausted,  and  he  sunk 
imon  a  chair.  Still,  however,  his 
Grenoble  opponent  remained  firm  to 
his  opinion;  and,  at  length,  Perier, 
no  longer  able  to  endure  the  oppo- 
sition, seized  him  by  the  collar  of  nis 
coat,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Are  you  too,  then,  one  of  these 
'  they's  *  who  will  crush  me,  defeat 
me?  You  shall  not  succeed.  The 
very  bowels  of  society  in  France  shall 
be  got  into,  the  secrets  of  every 
hearth  and  home  shall  be  known, 
the  deepest  depths  of  secrecy  shall  be 
explored,  and  a  man  shall  not  have 
the  privilege  of  his  own  thoughts,  or 
the  sacredness  of  his  own  hopes  and 
desires,  before  France  shall  be  ruined 
by  a  band  of  secret  conspirators. 
Tell  them  all  so.    I  defy  them ! " 

The  Grenoble  "  Patriot "  at  length 
became  as  peevish,  irritable,  and  un- 
tractable  as  the  minister  himself;  and 
but  for  the  arrival  of  a  friend,  the 
scene  might  have  been  by  no  means 
convenable  for  a  premier.  But  who 
can  refrain  from  admiring  the  grand- 
eur of  the  man  who,  knowing  nc  was 
right,  would  die,  rather  than  abandon 
the  cause  of  order,  truth,  and  real 
patriotism  ?  Alas !  he  did  die  the  vic- 
tim of  his  own  manliness  of  purpose, 
and  of  his  own  sincerity  of  con- 
viction. 

When  this  scene  was  related  to 
Thiers,  he  capered  about  the  room  in 
a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  joy,  and  as  one 
of  his  very  favourite  terms  is  canaille^ 
he  repeated  it  again  and  again,  apply- 
ing it,  of  course,  each  time  to  those 
who  opposed  the  '^  peaceable  and 
legal "  policy  of  M.  Perier.  And 
yet  that  adnurable  man  had  but  little 
confidence  in  M.  Thiers.  He  ad- 
mired his  talents,  and  who  that  has 
heard  him  at  the  tribime,  when  he 
was  in  a  happy  mood,  could  refrain 
from  doing  bo?    But  he  had  little 


confidence  in  his  principles,  and  no 
respect  for  his  opmion.  M.  Thiers 
knew  this ;  but  rericr  was  a  mighty 
rock,  a  great  deliverer,  a  giant  amidst 
pigmies,  and  it  suited  the  yoimg  demi- 
mmister  to  fight  for  the  time  as  an 
underling,  rather  than  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  cause  of  peace  and 
order.  M.  Guizot  stood  on  far  dif- 
ferent groimds.  Casioiir  Perier  ad- 
mired his  virtue  and  integrity,  as  well 
as  his  talents,  and  confided  at  once 
in  his  judgment,  and  his  heart. 
Guizot  is  certainly  no  admirer  of  M. 
Thiers.  The  latter  acted  with  the 
former  in  hours  alike  perilous  to  the 
throne  and  to  the  coimtry,  but  when 
the  season  of  peril  was  past,  they 
found  that  their  views  as  to  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  return  of 
similar  physical  and  moral  disasters, 
were  widely  different.  In  fact,  Thiers 
is  the  mountebank  minister,  Guizot 
the  philosophic  statesman. 

The  great  use  of  M.  Thiers,  as  a 
coadjutor  in  a  Conservative  ministry, 
was  this,  that  he  did  essentially  be* 
long  to  the  Bevolution,  and  that,  in 
that  particular,  he  formed  the  con- 
trast to  the  men  of  the  empire  and 
the  men  of  the  Restoration,  who  were 
members  of  the  various  French  ad- 
ministrations from  1830  to  1840. 
When  the  press,  the  public  schools, 
the  colleges,  the  streets  resoimded 
with  the  cry  of  "  We  have  not  only 
the  same  principles,  but  even  the 
same  men  as  the  llestoration.  We 
have  changed  nothing  but  the  young- 
est, or  the  left-handed  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  for  the  old  and 
ancient  branch  of  the  Capets :"  the 
answer  invariably  was,  "You  can- 
not say  this  of  M.  Thiers,  and  yet  he, 
the  man  of  the  Bevolution,  is  with 
us."  Now  this  was  all  very  well,  as 
being  ad  captanduniy  with  a  description 
of  people  such  as  the  French,  but 
M.  Thiers  of  1829  and  1830  was  Twi 
the  same  man  as  M.  Thiers  the  minis- 
ter. On  the  contraiy,  he  had  rc- 
noimced  his  principles,  abandoned 
his  party,  and  mainly  assisted  in  dc- 
populansing  those  very  dogmas  and 
opinions  which,  by  his  periodical  and 
other  writings,  he  had  so  greatly  aided 
to  get  into  vogue. 

But  there  was  another  reason  why 
M.  Thiers  was  so  soon  called  to 
power,  and  so  prematurely  raised  to 
a  position  of  eminence  and  import- 
ance, and  that  was,  that  the  Left 
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wanted  apowerfbl;  istrqnd,  doqaent, 
and  energetic  leader;  and  if  they  had 
obtained  the  aid  of  that  gentleman,  he 
would  have  been  found  to  be  a  very 
formidable,  not  to  say  dangerou, 
antagonist.  The  new  dynasty  had 
too  many  enemies  to  be  able  to  afford 
to  add  one  to  their  number,  and  es- 
pecially one,  whom  it  was  easy  to 
conciliate,  and  not  difficult  to  pur- 
chase. Besides  which,  he  was  an 
acute  man,  a  clever  man  of  business, 
a  man  of  action  and  energy,  and  pre- 
jMurod  to  break  with  his  former  PBoty^ 
and  to  expose  its  weakness.  There 
was,  likewise,  a  still  stronger  reason 
than  all  the  rest,  and  that  was  his 
unquestionable  talent  as  a  public 
speaker.  He  is  petulant,  vraspish, 
tyrannical,  unfair  in  debate,  if  vou 
will;  but  he  is  coaxing,  winmnff, 
emphatic,  personal,  and  &cided.  He 
is  far  more  than  this,  he  is  really 
and  truly  eloquent.  Oh!  I  have 
heard  him,  in  his  loftiest  and  best 
moments,  enforce  with  manly  cou- 
rage true  constitutional  principles: 
and  carry  along  with  him  not  merely 
the  attention,  but  the  83anpathie8  and 
hearts,  of  an  excited  and  delighted 
auditory  I  Bursts  of  long-pent-up 
applause  would  mark  the  nomage 
and  the  interest  of  those  who  listened 
to,  and  were  held  captive  by,  his 
powers.  For  whilst  no  public  man  of 
the  present  day,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  has  exposed  himself  so  much 
to  reproach  and  censure  by  his  ter- 
giversation, his  selfishness,  his  love 
of  money  and  of  display,  and  his 
forgctfulness  of  the  nothingness  of 
his  oriKin,  as  has  this  gentleman ;  yet 
it  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
deny  to  him  the  possession  of  great 
oratorical  powers.  And  those  pow- 
ers are  the  more  striking,  ana  re- 
markable, inasmuch  as  Nature  has 
done  nothing  for  him.  His  person 
is  diminutive,  his  features  oy  no 
means  prepossessing,  his  eyes  con- 
cealed by  spectacles,  his  voice  fre- 
quently nasal  and  disagreeable,  his 
manners  plebeian  and  vulgar,  his 
whole  air  that  of  a  marchawi  of  the 
letter  class,  huckstering  or  bargain- 
ing for  goods  or  for  credit.  No  one 
would  make  such  a  mistake  as  to 
say,  "  That's  the  son  of  a  noble- 
man, "  or,  ^^  He  belongs  to  the  class 
of  gentlemen  or  of  landed  pro- 
prietors," or  even  of  men  of  letters, 
except,  indeed,  it  is  to  the  hectoring 


sehool  of  FrioBh  JoonalinL    And 
yet  let  the  veiieit  enemy  of  Thiers 
exittiiij;  on  the  &ee  of  the  earth, 
includmff  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and 
the  good  old  ez-Kiag  William  of 
HoUandf  hear  him  on  a  gala  day 
attack  the  BepaUicang,  or  de&nd  tlw 
cause  of  peace  and  order,  and  he 
must  sprinff  forward  ta  shake  him 
by  the  nanyoa,  and  coogratnlaie  him 
on  his  triuijiph.      Yea,   and  even 
when  changing  hie  tane,  alteiiiig  his 
tack,  and,  as  the  late  Marquev  of 
Londondeny  once  nid,  "tmning his 
back  upon  nimaelf,**  he  bat  plnded 
for  restraining  the  prerogatives  of 
Louis  Philippe^  haa  argued  in  behalf 
of  a  Frencn  armed  iatervcntioD  in 
Spanish  affiuxa,  and  luu^  by  half  pro- 
mises and  man;^  phnaas,  eheerad  on 
Mehemet  All  m  hie  ojnpoaition  to 
his  master  the  sttltan;  atuflLThien 
has  so  won  upon  the  imegfawtimis 
of  his  opposers,  hvhia  poetry  and  his 
pcrsuaaveneas,  tnat  they  hare  kft 
the  Chamber  of  Depotiee  imafale  to 
remain  in  hostility  to  one^  whoeonldfo 
enchain  them.    And  yet  M.  Thien 
has  none  of  the  attribntee  of  an  an- 
cient orator,  except  hie   eopliMtiy. 
He  belongs  neither  to  the  Gkleroinor 
to  the  Demosthenes  of  former  ago* 
On  the  one  hand,  he  is  ivitlioiit  me- 
thod, logk,  close  arffomentatioii,  lHu 
Guizot;  on  the  otner  hand,  he  is 
without  pathos,  depth  of  feftM*yt  and 
soul-stirring  fire,  uke  Benryer.    Bet 
in  the  world  in  which  we  Ihre  he 
makes  more  converts  to  hie  ogmiem. 
How  is  this  ?    Let  us  see. 

The  eloquence  of  M.  Thien  is 
adapted  by  uim  to  his  aodieDoe*  He 
looks  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputifls  as 
a  small  but  motley  ^np  of  tinMl, 
anxious,  money-loving,  poeee  ap 
proving  men.  They  are  ex-notaki^ 
or  notaries  still.  They  are  ex- jodgei^ 
or  judges  in  inferior  courts  alilL 
They  are  retired  merchants,  or  mer- 
chants still.  They  arc  iron-found* 
ers,  barristers,  sugar-refiners,  ez-I^gal 
officers  of  the  crown,  receivers-geae* 
ral,  local  attorney -generals,  wine- 
growers, small  lauded  proprietoE% 
and  nearly  all  have  some  Med  in 
view  in  becoming  deputies  beodes 
being  members  of  tnc  Chamber. 
This  is  exactly  the  reverse  (generdfy 
speaking)  of  what  takes  place  in 
lijiglana.  Here,  men  strive  to  he 
something,  in  order  that  they  may  he 
selected  as  members  of  parliament  by 
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some  oonrtitneiicy.  In  France,  men 
seek  to  be  deputies,  that  they  may 
then  begin  to  be,  or  hope  to  bo 
something,  liccausc  in  that  country 
the  *'*'  something  "  has  always  a  refer- 
ence to  a  government  place  in  the 
provinces,  or  in  Paris,  and  to  the 
pension  which  is  sure  to  follow  a 
certiun  number  of  years  of  active 
service.  Thus  the  great  knack  of 
M.  Thiers  is  the  adaptation  of  his 
voice,  manner,  words,  style,  thoughts, 
to  the  audience  he  has  placed  before 
lum.  In  the  English  House  of  Com« 
mons  he  would  be  lost,  because  the 
interests  arc  so  opposite,  the  classes 
so  distinct,  the  parties  so  eoiudly,  or 
nearly  equally  poised,  and  the  migo- 
zity  of  minds  so  divergent,  that  he 
must  enlist  himself  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  he  might,  or  might  not,  I 
am  not  sure  which,  become  one  of 
the  leaden  of  one  party.  But  this 
would  not  suit  his  trimming  and  un- 
certain mind.  I  will  illustrate  my 
meaning  further,  by  an  example.  For 
instance,  let  us  suppose  the  question 
of  the  ^*  Nationality  of  Poland,'*  and 
the  necessity  for  preserving  and  de- 
fending it,  to  be  brought  by  M. 
Mauguin  or  by  M.  Barrot,  imder 
the  consideration  of  the  Chamber. 
What  would  be  the  course  taken  by 
M.  Thiers?— I  wUl  tell  you.  lie 
would  draw  an  afliicting  and  almost 
tearful  description  of  the  sorrows  and 
calamities  of  the  Poles  I  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Of>fK)6ition  would  cheer 
the  "  little  *'  nunistcr,  and  cry,  "  (fest 
UenJ  c^est  bienr  That  done,  he 
would  turn  his  attention  to  *^the 
glories  of  the  empire,"  describe  in 
such  glowing  terms  what  France  had 
done,  and  how  she  had  been  first  and 
foremost  defending  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  and  in  protecting  weak 
and  helpless  people  from  tyranny  and 
rapacity,  that  those  who  thought 
they  had  the  history  of  France  at 
their  fingers*  ends,  and  had  yet  ar- 
rived at  uie  very  opposite  conclusions 
to  the  orator,  would  pride  themselves 
Ia  belonging  to  a  nation  so  distin- 
guished by  its  gallantry,  chivalry, 
and  benevolence  I  The  olHcers  of 
the  empire,  who  were  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  would  let 
their  deep  sopulcnral  voices  be 
heard  crymg  ^  Ecoutez  I  Ecoutez  I " 
as  ]VL  Thiers  rapidly  ran  over  the 
batlkfl  of  Germany,  and  the  wonders 
of  Leipeic;  and  wAcn  the.  orator  de« 


seended  fhun  the  tribnno,  they  would 
rush  even  to  embrace  him.  But 
long  before  that  descent,  he  would 
perceive  that  whilst  the  gauche  were 
enchanted  with  his  touching  tableau 
of  Polish  distress;  and  whilst  the 
Buonapartists  of  the  Chamber  loved 
to  hear  him  descant  of  battles,  which 
they  thus  seemed  to  fight  o*er  and 
o'er  again,  he  would  perceive  that 
the  bulk  of  the  house,  the  two  cen- 
tres, the  heavy  battaUons  who  con- 
stitute the  voting  minority,  were  get- 
ting weary  of  these  concessioni  to 
popular  feeling,  and  to  militanr  taste ; 
and  perceiving  this,  he  would  then 
spread  wide  his  canvass  to  far  dificr- 
cut  shores  and  exclaim,  ^  Yes,  ^ntle- 
mcn,  those  mighty  marvels  which  our 
France  has  accomplished  she  could 
again  effect,  were  it  to  her  interest, 
her  policy,  her  real  grandeur,  and 
solid  advantage,  to  undertake  them  V* 

(*'  Silence  !  silence  r  cry  the  Cen- 
tres.   "  That's  the  question.") 

"  Yes ! — it  w  is  the  question  I"  M. 
Thiers  would  rejoin;  "and  I  reply 
that  such  efforts,  such  displays,  such 
sacrifices,  she  is  no  longer  called  on 
to  make.  France  desires  peace  with 
honour,  and  liberty  with  the  laws ; 
and  although  her  big  heart  still  pal- 

gitates  with  emotion  whenever  she 
ears  of  the  wrongs  and  outrages 
with  which  the  world  is  filled,  yet 
she  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  the 
blood  of  her  children  for  every  cause, 
nor  to  lavish  her  treasures  in  every 
land." 

SThe  Centres  rise  eti  masse.  Cries 
,  shrieks  of  rapture  drown  the 
voice  of  the  little  minister,  and  he 
has  effected,  or  nearly  so,  his  object. 
What  is  that  ?— To  dispose  of  the 
motion  by  a  side-wind,  or  else  to 
qualify  it,  and  mitigate  its  severity, 
against  it  shall  reach  the  ears  or  the 
eyes  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Kus- 
sias.) 

"  I  know  your  sentiments,  gentle- 
men, relative  to  Poland,"  continues 
M.  Thiers,  still  directing  his  eyes 
and  his  words  to  the  Centres ;  "  they 
are  full  of  kindness,  of  melting  kind- 
ness, of  compassion,  of  the  best  re- 
collections, and  of  friendly  sympathy. 
But  there  iv  a  land  you  love  yet 
dearer  than  Poland ;  there  are  hearts 
for  whicli  yours  beat  higher  and 
warmer  than  even  for  those  of  the 
unhappy  Poles — and  those  are  for 
the  heurtsi  the  lives,  of  your  own 
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sons,  of  all  Frenchmen !  The  charity 
which  ever  stays  at  home,  and  con- 
fines its  affections  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  domestic  life,  is  but  a  poor 
specimen  of  godlike  love;  but  the 
charity  which  extends  its  sympathy 
to  other  and  to  foreign  families,  for- 
ffettin^  those  of  its  own  country  and 
kind,  IS  not  of  such  a  character  as 
angels  can  delight  in,  or  as  God  can 
approve.  France! — glorious,  noble, 
chivalrous,  courageous,  enlightened 
France,  must  be  supreme  in  our  af- 
fections, and  paramount  in  our  con- 
siderations !** 

("  This  is  beside  the  question,'* 
exclaims  M.  Berryer.  "This  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty,"  calls  out  M. 
Araffo.) 

"No,  sir,  it  is  not  beside  the 
question :  it  is  not  to  get  rid  of  any 
difficulty,"  retorts  M.  Thiers.  "I 
was  shevring  to  the  Chamber  how  it 
was  possible  to  cultivate  the  noblest 
sympathy,  and  yet  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

Q'Ah!  ah!  ahT  shout  the  ex* 
treme  right  and  the  extreme  left 
members.  "That's  it — that's  it — 
monsieur  le  ministre ;  how  to  deceive 
the  Poles,  and  to  keep  your  place," 
ejaculate  many  voices  at  once.) 

M.  Thiers  affects  gravity,  looks 
philosophical,  preserves  his  calmness, 
adjusts  nis  spectacles,  and  then  turns 
to  his  interrupters, — 

"  It  was  always  so,"  continues  the 
little  man ;  "  you  arc  ignorant  of  all 
modes  of  government  but  one,  and 
that  is  the  mode  of  governing  by 
force,  of  negotiating  witn  the  sword, 
of  insulting  allies,  of  advocating  ex- 
treme measures  at  unsuitable  seasons, 
and  of  setting  up  yotir  views  as  those 
which  arc  exdiutively  y,'OTihy  of  adop- 
tion by  mankind.  When  a  question 
comes  before  you,  you  are  unac- 
quainted with  its  history — it  is  to 
your  extravagant  and  party  minds 
something  wholly  novel,  having  no 
antecedents,  and  requiring  a  prompt 
and  definitive  solution.  IJut,  gentle- 
men, this  is  not  the  maimer  in  which 
a  government  of  a  great  empire  can 
decide  questions,  which  relate  to  whole 
masses  of  humanity.  It  is  not  thus 
that  the  fate  of  Poland  is  to  be  de- 
termined on.  France  forms  i)art  of 
a  family  far  greater  than  one  you 
would  restrict  her  to,  for  you  would 
only  have  ibr  her  allies  people  in 
revolt  against  the  old  goyemmcnts 


of  the  world.*  France  bdoiuB  to  the 
one  great  European  fionilyoxthroiies, 
govermnenti,  and  people ;  and  die 
has  no  more  right  to  £cide  on  vast 
questiona  without  comniltiiig  the 
other  memben  of  that  family,  than 
they  would  have  the  right  to  decide 
on  other  qnestioiis  without  her.** 

("But  they  have  decided  without 
her,"  cries  M.  Benyer,  and  a  buzz  of 
approbation  is  heard  in  the  public 
gallerieB.) 

"  I  say,  sir,  they  have  moi  decided 
without  her,**  ezdaims  M.  Thiers,  in 
a  voice  which  fiub  fhxm  his  excite- 
ment ;  "  and  the  goyemment  of  the 
king  would  know  now  to  lesoit  with 
force  and  with  dignity  any  attempt  to 
insult  or  to  degrade  Fnnce  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world.'* 

Q^'Ancona^  cries  Benyer;  "yon 
abandoned  Ancona.*') 

"To  be  sure  we  did,"  xetrats  M. 
Thiers;  "  for  to  have  remained  there 
would  have  been  an  act  of  lfolh|r  and 
madness." 

("  You  are  right— yon  are  rig^t," 
cry  the  Centres  en  nuuse  again ;  and 
for  some  minutes  all  is  coninsion.) 

This  is  just  what  M.  Thiers  has 
studied  to  bring  about.  **To  di- 
vide "  is  with  him  "  to  oonqner  ;**  and 
he  has  effected  his  purpose.  Bat  he 
has  still  one  more  trick  to  (lay,  and 
then  he  may  return  to  his  nuniaterisl 
bench  ?  What  is  that  trick  P— It  ii 
this. — To  fall  with  his  heavfest  ar- 
tillery upon  M.  Benyer,  as  the  chief 
of  the  Lq^timist  paityt  and  to  de* 
stroy,  if  he  can,  the  impiesrion  whieh 
he  sees  has  been  made  on  the  nunds 
of  some,  and  which,  through  the 
press,  may  influence  still  more,  that 
the  Legitimists  are  more  really  patri- 
otic and  popular  in  their  yiews  and 
iK)licy,  than  are  the  men  of  the 
Gauche,  the  Buonapartists,  the  Be- 
publicans,  and  the  Gbvcmment  itseUl 
So  he  begins : — 

"  But  what  is  the  most  extnundi- 
nary  in  all  this  charivari  against  the 
government,  is  the  reproachfhl  and 
curious  language  of  the  friends  of 
the  fallen  dyiulsty!  What  is  the 
great  conquest  of  which  the  Restore 
tion  has  to  boast  ?  What  the  mag* 
nanimous  act  which  the  hononrame 
member  (alluding  to  M.  Benyer) 
has  to  adduce  on  behalf  of  that  era 
of  glory  and  fame  ?" 

(M.  Benyer  exclaims,  ''The  eman« 
cipation  of  Greece  I") 
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**•  I  thought  you  would  say  that,** 
retorts  the  little  man;  ^^but  who 
effected  that  emancipation  ?  Was  it 
France  ahne^  separating  herself  from 
the  other  members  of  uic  one  great 
European  family,  and  acting  on  her 
own  will  and  her  own  independent 
responsibility? — You  know  it  was 
not.  She  was  one  of  three  great 
powers,  acting  in  concert,  and  as  one 
man." 

rOnce  more  the  Centres  rise  de- 
lignted  en  masse^  and  the  little  minis- 
ter is  for  a  long  time  unable  to  pro- 
ceed.) 

But  I  must  not  continue  at  any 
greater  length  this  ichantillon  of  the 
sort  of  tact  and  oratory  in  which  M. 
Thiers  excels.  Those  who  know  the 
French  Chambers  will  corroborate 
its  accuracy,  and  those  who  do  not 
will,  I  hope,  still  believe  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  description.  His  me- 
rit as  a  tactician  is  his  knowing  well 
his  men ;  and  his  adroitness  consists, 
in  securing  a  majority ;  or,  if  not,  at 
least  of  being  defeated  without  cla- 
mour, noise,  or  the  absolute  necessity 
for  resignation. 

Thiers's  greatest  aversions  in  pub- 
lic life  are  Count  Mole  and  Marshal 
Soult.  They  have,  at  different  epochs 
of  his  short  and  notorious  career, 
looked  on  him  so  disdainfully,  spoken 
of  him  so  dispara^ngly,  and  treated 
him  so  unsparingly,  that  he  cannot 
possibly  forgive  them.  Count  Mole 
cannot  forget  the  measures  taken 
hy  M.  Thiers,  in  conjunction  with 
(ruizot  and  Bfurot,  to  overthrow  the 
cabinet  of  which  he  was  chief.  He 
cannot  forget  that  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  dissolved  in  vain ;  that 
Louis  Philippe  in  vain  shewed  his 
confidence  in,  and  love  for,  that  mi- 
nister, by  visiting  him  at  his  chateau ; 
and  that  the  old  majority  against 
him  was  perpetuated  in  a  new  Cham- 
ber, so  tnat  his  resignation  was  in- 
evitable. This  was  all  the  result  of 
the  united  efforts  of  Thiers,  Guizot, 
and  Barrot.  On  the  other  hand,  Mar- 
shal Soult  cannot  forget  that  !M.  Thiers 
refused  to  accept  his  presidency  over  a 
cabinet,  laughed  both  in  public  and 
private  at  the  Hero  of  Totdouse,  and 
gave  him  the  direct  lie  as  to  what  had 
transpired  in  the  course  of  some  long 
n^otiations  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  ministry.  Thiers  called  the 
Mole  administration  ^'  the  Polar 
Bear  Cabinet^ — Russian  in  its  origin, 
YOL.  zxyn.  NO.  clix. 


oppressive  in  its  character,  and  cold 
in  its  heart."  Many  other  gibes  and 
jokes  he  had  at  its  expense,  and  many 
more  still  were  aimed  by  him  at  the 
old  marshal,  whose  good-natured  con- 
fidential friends  were  good  enough 
'^  to  consider  it  to  be  Uieir  duty  to 
repeat  to  him  the  ti»o2eit/ inuendoes 
of  the  impertinent  M.  Thiers."  The 
result  could  not  be  doubtful.  Mar- 
shal Soult  looks  on  the  little  minister 
as  his  sworn  foe. 

When  Marshal  Soult  was  asked 
by  the  king  on  one  occasion  to  forfeet 
animosities,  and,  for  the  sake  of  tne 
public  service,  to  form  a  ministerial 
alliance  with  M.  Thiers,  the  former 
is  reported  to  have  rephed,  "  There 
was  nothing  that  Marshal  Soult 
would  not  do  to  prove  his  devoted- 
ness  to  his  king,  except  to  disgrace 
the  laurels  he  had  won  on  the  field 
of  battle."  This  was  conclusive.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  Thiers,  when 
charged  with  the  task  of  forming  a 
cabinet  by  Louis  Philippe,  made  but 
one  sine  qua  mm  before  he  undertook 
the  task,  and  that  was,  that  on  no  ac- 
count should  the  marshal  be  ex- 
pected or  invited  to  become  a  mem- 
ber. The  marshal  is  a  blunt,  honest 
old  man,  with  no  other  than  military 
talents,  but  he  has  a  fair  and  de- 
served reputation  for  bravery  and 
patriotism,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
jealousies  and  bickerings  of  his  oppo- 
nents, his  word  is  looked  on  as  sacred, 
and  his  promise  as  sure  of  being  ful- 
filled. 

There  are  some  passages  in  the 
life  of  M.  Thiers  whicn  are  as  curious 
as  they  are  contradictory,  and  de- 
monstrate that  he  is  only  governed  in 
his  public  career  by  selfish  consider- 
ations. The  first  is,  that  after  having 
combated  with  energy  and  success 
-  for  several  years  under  various  se- 
condary chiefs,  and  then  as  chief 
himself  of  his  own  cabinet,  in  favour 
of  the  personal  infiuencc  and  control 
of  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  oft- 
repeated  declaration  under  the  restor- 
ation, that  in  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy *^the  king  reigns,  but  does 
not  govern,"  he  returned  to  that  very 
maxim  after  having  for  years  aban- 
doned it ;  when  to  return  to  it  was 
necessary  once  more  to  place  him'  in 
power.  The  revolution  of  1830  was  ^C 
made,  according  to  M.  Thiers  Twhen 
it  suited  him  to  say  so),  in  oraer  to 
preserve  to  France  the  benefit  of  a 
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real  parliamentary  goycmment ;  and 
yet  during  the  years  he  had  acted  as 
luiuister  to  i^uis  Philippe,  certainly 
no  one  had  troubled  himselflcss  about 
the  will  or  the  opinion  of  the  Cham- 
bers than  M.  Thiers  himself.  But 
when  he  perceived  that  France  had 
become  weary  of  agitation,  and  had 
made  up  her  mind  rather  to  submit 
to  the  aristocracy  of  such  men  as 
Count  ]Mole,  with  his  long  line  of 
noble  ancestry,  than  to  be  cajoled 
and  degraded  by  the  democracv  of 
Adolphc  Thiers,  the  latter  raised  the 
cry  of  "  The  Charter  is  in  danger : 
we  shall  have  an  absolute  monarchy 
imd  a  favourite ;"  and  the  cry  being 
caught  up  by  the  populace,  by  the 
journals,  and  by  extreme  parties, 
it  l>ocame  successful.  This  was  not 
principle  but  diplomacy,  and  not  di- 
plomacy for  the  good  of  the  country, 
but  solely  for  himself.^  'JTiere  is  a 
secomd  passage  in  the  short  pubUc 
life  of  M.  Thiers,  which  is  also  by  no 
means  creditable  either  to  his  gcneral- 
sliip  or  his  consistency.  I  allude  to 
V  jliis  conduct  with  regard  to  a  French 
Intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
"When  Louis  Philipi)e  discovered  that 
one  of  his  own  mmisters  with  whom 
he  was  in  almost  daily  conference 
was  directing,  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph, the  marching  of  troops  to- 
wards the  l^renees,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  an  invasion  of  Spain  under 
the  specious  title  of  "«7i  anned 
coaHtiaiL,"  he  was  not  less  astounded 
at  the  impertinence,  than  he  was  in- 
dignant at  the  secrecy,  of  his  se- 
cretary for  foreign  affairs.  But 
how  lamentable  is  the  fact,  that  M. 
Thiers  was  a  large  8|x?culator  in  the 
Spanish  funds,  lor  his  own  benefit, 
at  the  very  moment  he  was  directing 
the    movements    of  the  telegraph ! 

Himself,  his  agent  II ,  and  his 

stockbrokers,  were  alone  in  the  secret : 
whilst  his  king,  and  his  o^n  coad- 
jutors in  office,  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  blessed  ignorance  relative  to  his^ 
decisions  and  his  military  movementsTj 
There  is  a  third  |)a.ssage  in  the 
life  of  this  extraordinary  personage 
which  is  quite  as  remarkable  as 
those  which  I  have  already  noticed ; 
1  mean  his  violence  against  the  Eng- 
lish government,  in  relation  to  the 
Syrian  question,  after  years  of  ap- 
])arcnt  approval  of  a  close  alliance 
between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
When  I  Bay  extraorduiary,  I  mean 


inconsistent,  absurd,  Indkroas.  For 
according  to  one  meaning  of  the 
word  extraordinary^  his  conduct  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  his  innate 
selfishness,  since  nis  object  in  ex- 
aggerating the  importance  of  the 
Kastcm  Question  was  in  order  to 
secure  to  himself  a  return  to  power. 
He  hoped  to  overthrow  a  cabinet; 
to  accede  to  office ;  to  take  the  helm 
of  the  state  vessel,  by  means  of  rais- 
ing a  cry  against  Enjgland ;  joining 
thus  his  voice  and  his  authority  to 
the  rebels  and  rioters  of  all  fibcoons 
who  loved  war  and  anarchy,  becuuc 
by  them  they  hoped  personally  to 
profit.  Never  were  sucn  ticinendous 
efforts  made  as  at  that  period  by  M. 
Thiers,  and  by  his  many -headed 
confederates,  to  force  tlie  king  and 
the  government  to  war,  by  exciting 
public  opinion,  and  even  intimidating 
the  constitutional  Chambers.  All  that 
could  be  effected  by  the  journals,  the 
schools,  the  students,  the  dema- 
gogues, the  secret  societies,  was  set 
in  motion  to  increase  the  agitation, 
and  to  drive  even  the  po^Uee  to 
fury.  AVhy  was  all  this  f  Why  did 
M.  Thiers  at  that  time  receive  at  bis 
residence  political  a^tators  firom 
whom  he  had  separated  in  1831,  and 
whom  he  had  not  only  attacked,  but 
even  persecuted  ?  Was  France  in 
danger  from  secret  or  avoVred,  from 
internal  or  firom  external  enemies? 
Or  had  any  organised  conspiracy  been 
discovered  against  her  a^;nity  and 
importance?  Decidedly  not!  Tbe 
whole  secret  lay  in  this;  LordFd- 
merston  had  at  last  discovered  iHut 
others  had  found  out  yean  bcfbce^ 
that  M.  Thiers  was  not  to  be  tnuted ; 
and  as  the  latter  knew  loo  well  tiut 
that  discovery  had  been  made,  be 
became  the  bitterest  foe  of  liie  ]bg- 
lish  alliance. 

The  lost  pasBSjge  in  the  life  of  M. 
Thiers  upon  which  I  shall  spedaHf 
remark,  was  his  conduct  at  toe  dnu 
of  the  late  Duke  of  QrleaiM  wkh 
respect  to  the  Rbgwct  Biix.  It  ii 
not,  perhaps,  flenendly  knofwn  ia 
England  that  tne  late  young  dnke 
had  a  good  deal  of  fhendsE^  ftr 
M.  Thiers.  His  royal  h^^hnctt  WM 
much  more  warlike  in  lus  pmen- 
sities  than  the  king,  and  in  M.  Inieit 
he  thought  he  saw  a  sort  of  fltap-gn 
in  case  of  need,  which  would  wsmfy 
the  liberal  party  in  tlie  event  of  w 
demise  of  hii  r^  firthcr.    Berita 
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which  the  duke  had  heard  m  his 
opening  life  so  iiuich  about  "  liberty  " 
and  "  progress  "  at  the  Palais  lloyal, 
and  at  Neuilly,  when  his  father  was 
surrounded  by  the  IJenjamin  Con- 
stants, Lamarques,  Lafayettes,  Peri- 
ers,  Foys,  and  I^affittes  of  those 
days,  that  when  he  came  to  be  a 
king's  son  he  had  not  forgotten  what 
had  passed  when  lie  was  simply  the 
young  Duke  of  Chartres.  When, 
then,  the  royal  family  of  France  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  tlie  throne,  M.  Thiers, 
TCcling  that  not  only  he  had  no  pre- 
sent grandeur,  but  that  even  the 
fViture  offered  no  brilliant  hopes  or 
expectations,  he  expressed  himself 
every  where  in  the  strongest  terms 
as  to  the  measures  which  ought  to 
be  adopted.  That  the  I^ke  de  Ne- 
mours was  no  admirer  of  him,  M. 
Thiers  was  quite  assured.  So  he 
turned  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as 
the  regent  for  the  Count  of  Paris,  and 
would  have  raised  such  a  clamour, 
such  confusion,  and  such  a  violent 
oatbreak  in  the  nation  as  had  not 
been  heard  of  since  the  insurrection 
of  1834,  but  that  Louis  Philippe  sent 
for  him,  consulted  him,  flattered  him, 
and — all  we  know  is,  wholly  sub- 
dued him.  But  hoic  was  this  change 
effected?  What  new  liglit  so  awl- 
deidy  broke  in  upon  his  mind?  He 
passed  from  south  to  north  vfiih  an 
unaccountable  rapidity,  and  that 
fact  will  undoubtedly  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

"  Other  times,  other  conduct,"  ]\I. 
Thiers  would  rei)ly ;  but  even  this 
answer  will  break  down,  and  be 
wholly  untenable,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  between  the  time  of  his 
threatened  opposition  and  of  his  ready 
assent,  no  adequate  period  had  passed, 
no  new  events  had  taken  place,  no- 
thing but  an  interview  with  rovalty 
had  occurred.  And  was  M.  l^hiers 
the  man  who  had  coalesced  against 
the  personal  govennnent  of  the  kinff, 
and  who  had  defeated  his  sovereign  s 
will  and  policy  at  the  general  elec- 
tions, and  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
nation ;  was  he  a  person  who  had  so 
much  deference  for  royal  authority 
as  at'  once  to  acquiesce  in  his  mo- 
narch's views,  without  some  weightier 
argument  than  words  being  used  in 
his  &vour?  This  passage  in  his 
U£e  will  remain  unexplained  and  un- 
enlainable. 
^  rerhaps  I  shall  be  asked,  What 


\d\\  be  his  destinies  ?  Will  he  settle 
down  into  the  character  of  an  his- 
torian ?  Will  his  now  preparing 
History  of  the  Empire  be  succeeded  by 
one,  more  colossal  and  general,  of  the 
French  monarchy  and  nation  ?  Or, 
will  he  "  bide  his  time,*'  and  wait  in 
comparative  seclusion  until  the  death 
of  LK)uis  Philippe  (which  God  forbid 
should  at  present  take  place!)  shall 
once  more  introduce  him  mto  the  are- 
na of  official  life  ?  Or  will  he  look  out 
for  the  first  favourable  opening  which 
may  take  place, — for  the  first  propi- 
tious gale  which  may  blow,  holding 
that  the  means  are  consecrated  by 
the  end,  and  that  "all's  well  that 
ends  well  ?"  I  think  this  will  be  his 
line  of  policy.  It  is  in  perfect  accor- 
dance with  his  past ;  and  I  should 
not  be  astonished  to  find  him  buck- 
ling his  little  l)ody  to  the  triumphal 
car  of  the  Count  Mole'*  or  the  Duke 
de  Broglie.  In  fact,  "  all  hy  myself 
and  for  myself  is  the  phrase  that 
will  best  explain  his  policy  and  his 
life.  Whether  that  policy  will  even- 
tually place  him  in  the  ranks  of 
statesmen  time  only  can  decide ;  but 
I  have  a  sincere  conviction  that  the 
contrary  will  be  the  result  of  his  nnil- 
titudinons  and  incongruous  courses. 
But  there  he  is,  little  man,  there 
he  is,  rushing  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 

Eutics.  lie  has  a  roll  of  pajKT  in 
is  hand,  and  Jollivet,  the  deputy,  is 
almost  gallojiing  by  his  side.  The 
ex-minister  is  in  a  passion.  AVhat  is 
it  about  i*  lie  IS  still  ferocious 
agiiinst  England ;  but  he  has  another 
ground  of  fury  now, — either  real  or 
assumed.  There  he  goes — there  he 
goes;  he  enters  the  chamber,  takes 
his  seat,  looks  sardonically  around 
him,  screws  up  his  little  mouth,  and 
bites  his  little  li^)s ;  you  may  be  sure 
that  something  is  brewing.  Oh,  yes ! 
— he  ascends  the  tribune,  and  de- 
clares himself  once  more  "a  man  of 
the  centres !"  lie  denounces  the  op- 
])osition!  they  are  incomixitent, — 
they  know  not  how  to  rule, —  they 
are  weak  and  wishy-washy ;  and  he 
bids  them  adieu  in  the  face  of 
France  and  of  the  world.  But  for 
how  long  P  I  cannot  tell ;  since  M. 
Thiers  will  always  l)e  regarded  as  the 
very  condensed  essence  of  weather- 
cockisni.  Alas !  alas !  he  is  not  the 
only  GiRoiTETTK  in  France,  as  we 
shall  unhappily  sec  in  an  early  sketch 
of  De  Lamabtine  ! 
M.  Thiers !  — farewell  I 
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THE  LOST  PEARL. 


Those  who  had  in  1830  arrived  at  an 
age  when  man  usually  exercises  the 
faculty  of  observation  cannot  fail  to 
remember  "  the  three  glorious  days" 
of  that  year,  which  unseated  the  re- 
presentative of  the  long  and  direct 
line  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  from 
the  throne  of  France,  placing  in  his 
stead,  and  we  now  venly  believe  con- 
trary to  his  inclinations,  that  talented 
man,  on  whose  existence  now  de- 
pends the  renmant  of  constitutional 
ireedom  which  the  change  alluded  to, 
and  its  concomitants,  have  left  to  a 
people  who,  notwithstanding  all  that 
they  have  suffered  from  revolutionary 
violence,  appear  to  value  each  the 
imaginary  enjoyment  of  his  o>vn  in- 
dividual ideas  of  freedom  more  than 
the  reality  of  that  blessing  in  a  ra- 
tional and  practical  form.  Those, 
too,  who  remember  the  events  re- 
ferred to  will  be  able  to  recall  to  me- 
mory the  interest  they  excited  in  the 
public  mind  in    England ;    and  so 

5;reat  was  then  the  desire  to  visit 
'aris,  the  stage  on  which  these  revo- 
lutionary scenes  had  been  so  recently 
enacted,  and  to  see  the  individuals 
who,  from  various  motives,  had  re- 
presented the  different  characters  in 
the  sanguinary  drama,  that  thousands 
of  our  countrymen,  ourselves  amongst 
the  numlier,  found  their  way  across 
the  Channel  with  these  objects  in  view. 
What  we  could  trace  as  the  results, — 
but  stop.  As  we  wish  to  carry  all 
parties  m  cood- humour  along  with 
us,  it  would  perhaps  be  injudicious  to 
obtrude  our  political  sentiments  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  tnerefore,  having  brought 
our  reader  thus  far  on  our  way,  and 
explained  to  him  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  we  shall  "  to  our  mutton," 
instead  of  lengthening  our  preamble 
until  we  shorten  his  patience. 

Our  intention  on  leaving  England 
was  to  have  remained  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  in  the  French  capital; 
but  we  had  taken  with  us  one  or 
two  introductions,  and  such  were  the 
fascinations  of  the  coterie  into  which 
they  brought  us,  that  week  after 
week  slipped  so  agreeably,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, away,  that  we  were  con- 
tent to  remain  where  we  were  till  the 
bcjrinning  of  the  month  of  April 
followiug.    Strange  to  say,  the  win- 


ter of  that  year  and  the  following 
spring  were  remarkable  for  their 
gaiety.  La  jeune  France  was  al- 
ready weary  of  her  Revolution ;  and 
those  who  had  suffered  most  se- 
verely from  it  seemed  the  most  de- 
sirous to  banish  its  consequences 
from  their  minds;  and,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  appeared  to  attain  this 
philosophic  object  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  violent  effort. 

Amongst  those  with  whom  we  fre- 
quently came  in  contact  at  the  houses 
of  some  of  our  French  acquaintances 
was  Miss  Wilmont)  an  Enslish  lady 
of  excellent  family,  and  wnoee  con- 
nexions in  England  were  most  of 
them  aristocratic  in  their  erade.  She 
was  singularly  fair,  while  her  deport- 
ment was  dignified  and  gpraceful;  in 
short,  we  have  rarely  seen  one  who 
carried  her  station  more  distinctly 
developed  in  her  appearance  and 
bearing.  Her  general  st^le,  and 
especially  that  of  her  dressing,  was 
not,  however,  in  keeping  wiUi  her 
age.  It  was  juvenile  and  modish, 
suitable  for  a  fashionable  woman  of 
twenty  ;  while  our  heroine  was  a 
spinster  of  some  seventy  years  stand- 
ing. Indeed,  so  complete  a  personal 
deception  as  Miss  Wmnont,  was  per- 
haps never  before  or  since  **  got  up,** 
even  in  the  French  metropolis,  where 
the  artistes  in  millinery  are  certainly 
far  advanced  in  what  we  vdll  take 
the  liberty  of  designating  the  science 
of  pads  and  bussels.  Dear  old  HisB 
Wflmont!  wc  have  her  now  dis- 
tinctly in  our  mind*8  eye.  HervwM 
the  very  figure  of  which  she  and  her 
viodiste  could  produce  any  thin^; 
and,  accordingly,  as  will  appear  m 
the  sequel,  on  a  mutual  unoarstand- 
ing  both  parties  made  their  own  of  it. 

The  s^ate  may  lament  over  the 
weakness  of  this  specimen  of  hu- 
manity, whose  judjgment  seventy 
summer  suns  had  failed  to  bring  to 
matured  sobriety.  Bnt  let  it  be  re- 
membered, in  judging  of  Warn  Wfl- 
mont, that  a  young  and  h^M^^wn^ 
woman  is  comparatively  indepcandent 
of  her  milliner,  and,  instead  of  ink- 
ing the  reputation  of  a  modutey  is  ge- 
nerally content  to  resort  to  the  mo- 
gasin  of  one  whose  &nie  is  dradtjr 
established. 
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"How  extraoFdinarily  well  Miss 
Wilmont  looks  and  dresses !"  observes 
La  Comtesse  do  Bleau  at  a  soiree  to 
her  English  friend  IjbjSlj  Soft ;  "  she 
ia  an  extraordinary  woman  for  her 
age — ^18  she  not  ?" 

"  Wonderful !"  exclaims  the  other, 
while  she  whisperinely  adds,  *'  Pray, 
my  dear  Madame  la  Comtesse,  can 
you  tell  me  who  builds  our  friend?" 
And  this  same  question  is  asked  over 
and  over  again  every  where,  and  by 
ererv  one,  for  there  are  few  ladies, 
be  they  iVench  or  English,  so  de- 
ficient m  acumen  as  not  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  when  contemplating 
IfisB  Wilmont*8  ^*  outer  woman,"  that 
the  modiste  who  can  make  so  much  of 
a  lady  of  seventy  would  make  *■*•  quite 
a  love"  of  one  who  happens  to  be  of 
an  age  less  dependent  on  her  sci- 
ence. The  consequence  was,  that 
many  took  Miss  Wnmont  as  the  pat- 
tern card  of  Madame  Toumeaux^ 
module  de  dames.,  Rue  Vivienne^  nu- 
mero  quarante  quatre. 

But  to  what  amounts  all  this,  it 
may  be  demanded,  in  defence  of  an 
old  woman  like  Miss  Wilmont,  mak- 
ing herself  ridiculous  by  assuming  a 
mask  of  youth,  while  one  of  her  teet 
may  be  said  to  be  slipping  out  of  the 
wond  ?  And  we  find  tnat,  to  make 
this  point  of  the  character  of  our  an- 
cient friend  sufficiently  luminous,  wc 
must  be  extremely  confidential  with 
our  reader.  It  did  so  happen,  then, 
that  even  with  the  help  of  the 
card-table,  which  observing  people 
thought  (while  few  dared  to  say)  stood 
firiend  on  pressing  emergencies  in  a 
maimer  somewhat  unaccountable,  she 
ooiild  hardly  bring  together  a  suffi- 
cient income  to  pay  expenses  inci- 
dental even  to  her  not  extravagant 
mode  of  Uving ;  and  she  dressed  so 
remarkably  well,  chiefly  for  the  rea- 
son that  It  was  the  only  way  she 
could  afford  to  dress.  In  a  word, 
she  made  the  milliner^s  business ;  and 
that  personage  was  more  alive  to  her 
mterest  than  to  demand  payment  of 
an  account  of  many  years  standing 
firom  one  under  the  sunshine  of  whose 
patronage  she  was  fast  making  rich. 
besides.  Miss  Wilmont  felt  society  to 
be  necessary  to  her  existence,  and 
that  her  existence  in  society  depended 
iipon  appearances ;  for  it  is  notorious 
that,  to^ve  influence  in  the  salons  of 
Fuif,  remarkability  for  something  ia 
ab/AvMy  indiapensable.    So  much 


for  Mij»s  Wilmont's  personelle.  She 
was  a  well-instructed  woman  scho- 
lastically,  had  read  much,  and  had 
not  only  been  long  in  the  world,  but 
had  observed  it  closely,  >vith  a  pene- 
trating eye.  Her  remarks  had  much 
of  that  point  which  is  aimed  at  in  the 
coteries.  Occasionally  she  evinced  a 
vein  of  satire  extremely  biting  in  its 
character ;  and  wc  may  admit  lieing 
frequently  amused  by  the  piquancy 
of  her  allusions  to  people  as  they 
passed  us  in  a  crowded  room,  and  to 
the  frailties  of  some  of  her  own  sex 
who  might  happen  to  be  of  the 
party;  still,  we  never  thought  her 
ill-hearted ;  but  it  always  appeared  to 
us  that  Miss  Wilmont  was  dissatisfied 
with  her  position,  which  she  yet 
strove,  day  by  day,  to  retain.  Her 
constitution,  when  we  think  of  her 
age  and  the  racketing  life  she  led, 
must  have  been  of  extraordinary 
strength,  for  night  after  night  Miss 
Wilmont's  aristocratic  form  was 
every  where  familiar  to  us.  Even 
the  appearance  of  her  valet  became  so, 
for  he  was  ever  to  be  seen  reclining 
—  and  generally  in  Morpheus's  arms 
— on  one  of  the  benches  in  the  hall, 
or,  more  correctly,  the  outer  apart- 
ment of  "the  suite"  of  the  fashion- 
able of  whose  party  his  mistress  hap- 
pened to  be  one.  During  the  season, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  she  must 
have  averaged  three  parties  nightly ; 
for,  be  it  remarked,  that  one  who 
has  discretion,  and  wishes  to  retain 
his  footing  in  the  salons  of  his  circle, 
^vill  be  wary  of  giving  even  his  fa- 
vourites too  continued  a  portion  of 
his  presence.  In  our  own  experience, 
we  never  felt  that  we  had  over  much 
of  the  society  of  an  agreeable  woman ; 
but  we  concurred  with  our  then 
quondam  crony,  M,  Vipon,  of  the 
seventh,  that  he  is  no  ordinary  man 
who  can  give  to  a  small  party  more 
than  forty  minutes  of  his  time,  with- 
out the  risk  of  becoming  insipid,  if 
not  absolutely  tiresome.  Giving  to 
the  limited  nature  of  Miss  Wilmont's 
resources,  the  functionary  alluded  to 
was  her  only  male  domestic ;  and  it 
was  indeed  affirmed,  that  his  having 
stood  out  the  fatigues  of  a  single 
"season"  was  attributable  to  his 
power  of  employing  his  waiting  hours 
m  "  balmy  sleep." 

We  have  many  curious  reminis- 
cences connected  with  the  seven  short 
months  we  passed  in  Paris  at  the 
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period  alluded  to.  We  little  then 
imagined  that  now,  surrounded  hy  a 
wife  and  seven — but  these  are  per- 
sonal matters,  and,  until  better 
acquainted  with  the  reader,  we  shall 
not  introduce  him  to  what  a  worthy 
author,  we  l>elieve  six  weeks  after  his 
nuptials  designated  "the  hallowed 
pale  of  our  domestic  hearth." 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  hemf. 
imynde  of  Paris — some  elated  with  their 
recent  conquests,  others  penitent  over 
the  indiscretions  of  the  past  season — 
were  fast  leaving  that  pleasant  city ; 
some  \\\i\\  heavier  hearts,  nearly  all, 
we  venture  to  affirm,  with  purses 
lighter  than  thase  with  which  they 
entered  it.  About  the  end  of  the 
same  month,  we  took  leave  of  such 
friends  as  still  loitered  in  town; 
amongst  others,  Miss  Wilmont :  and 
although  we  felt  interest  in  that  per- 
son, we  nevertheless  believe  that  our 
impression  of  her  may  be  pretty 
nearly  gleaned  from  the  preceding 
observations.  In  short,  we  thought 
her  a  clever,  graceful,  and  ridiculous 
old  time-killer,  to  say  the  l)est  of  it. 

On  our  way  home  through  the 
Netherlands,  we  unexpectedly  met  at 
Brussels  two  inends  and  country- 
men who  had  there  passed  the  pre* 
vioiis  winter;  and  as  they  took  us 
into  society  with  them,  we  delayed 
(uir  homeward  progress  from  day  to 
day,  and  hud  tarried  for  about  a 
fortnight,  when  one  morning,  whom 
should  we  encounter,  shortly  after 
leaving  our  hotel,  but  Miss  Wilmont  ? 
We  came  so  suddenly  upon  her,  at 
turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  that 
we  almost  lost  our  breath  with  sur- 
prise; ibr  we  had  often  heard  the 
lady  Itoast  tliat  for  years  she  had  not 
gone  further  from  Paris  than  Fon- 
tainebleau  or  Versailles,  and  that 
solely  to  avoid  lujing  "  the  only  per- 
son in  town"  during  the  summer 
months.  This,  coupled  wth  her 
present  somewhat  hurried  manner, 
and,  for  her,  careless  harnessing,  sa- 
tisfied us  that  it  could  be  no  trifling 
aftair  which  had  brought  her  so  far 
from  what  she  always  said  was  her 
home,  without  altogether  seeming  to 
feel  it  so.  She  noticed  our  surprise 
at  once,  and  in  her  own  lively  way 
exclaimed,  laughingly,  "  Ah !  Miss 
AVilmont  so  far  away  from  Paris! 
What  magnet  can  have  drawn  her 
hither  ?" 

"  Indeed,  dear  Miss  Wilmont,"  we 


replied,  "  to  meet  you  here  is  what 
we  could  not  anticipate.  Pray«  would 
it  be  over  bold  to  inquire  to  what 
lucky  circumstance  we  are  indebted 
for  a  pleasure  so  unlooked  for  ?" 

"  Offer  me  your  arm,"  she  re- 
joined, "  to  a  street  not  far  off,  where 
dwells  a  Jew  marchand  des  bijoux 
of  whom  I  wish  speech." 

We  did  the  old  lady^s  bidding; 
for,  as  we  have  already  said,  there 
was  something  about  her  which  inter- 
ested, perhaps  from  her  not  being 
understood  by  us.  She  was  a  cha- 
racter without  being  a  bore;  and, 
besides,  in  Paris,  she  nad  laid  ua  open 
to  a  favourable  impreaaion  by  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that,  considering 
our  years,  we  had  seen  the  world 
with  tolerably  clear  optica.  And  shew 
us  the  male  of  frail  humanity  who  is 
invulnerable  to  a  little  ilatterv,  even 
from  one  of  the  sex  rendered  vene- 
rable by  her  antiquity ! 

'■'•  Oh !"  she  continued,  "  you  mmt 
think  it  passing  strange  to  see  me 
here,  and  are  entitled  to  interrogate 
me.  Paris  was,  I  think,  nearly  empty 
when  )'ou  left ;  and  for  ten  daya  be- 
fore 1,  accompanied  by  my  jemme^ 
put  myself  into  the  public  convey- 
ance hitherward,  I  alone  remained  of 
all  our  set.  Poor  Captain  Morson 
was  made  ridiculous  by  the  Uttle 
Comtessc  Villeaux  after  your  de- 
parture. I  told  you,  you  reoolleet, 
that  her  coquetry  would  force  her 
husband  to  put  cold  lead  into  him, 
and  he  did  so  last  week  at  the  Boia 
de  Boulogne.  //  est  mnri!  But  of 
course  you  see  the  newspapera.  The 
Hopkinses,  who  used  to  make  them- 
selves the  most  odious  amoiu^st  the 
odious  at  the  Tuilcriea  mobs  laat 
winter,  have  made  a  regnlar  break- 
down ;  and  the  very  draga  are  to  be 
sold  this  week.  It  tamed  out  is 
even  you  saw, — that  it  was  a  ipic  ftr 
their  *dear  gurla!*  But  the  Flm 
market  is  glutted  with  goods  of  their 
quality.  And  what  ahidl  I  tell  yosf 
Oh !  It  kills  me  to  think  of  it.  Mm 
dame  Justans  has  actually  declared 
to  her  circle  that  ahe  has  for  the 
first  time,  after  being  a  wife  ihr 
twelve  ycara,  hopea  of  being  a  mo- 
ther! You  were  scarcely  beyond 
the  barrier  before  the  importent  fhct 
was  public  property;  and  tfte  plei- 
santeat  part  of  it  all  is,  that  her  nii»- 
baAd,  the  old  colonel,  ia  in  a  state  of 
nnqualificd  delight  about  it.    Sty  tbf 
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wvjr,  tht  Comte  Tcmrnon  and  his 
wife  have  separated,  and  it  was  more 
respectable  tnat  they  should.  But  I 
have  had  a  real  sorrow  sinoe  we 
parted.  You  have  heard  me  very 
often  speak  of  my  best  and  kindest 
friend  Mrs.  Somers,  the  wife  of  the 
English  clergyman,  she  who  at- 
tended me  and  comforted  me  in  my 
illness  two  vears  ago, —  she  died  in 
Brittany,  where  she  had  gone  for 
change  of  air.  But  I  will  not  say 
more  about  what  vexes  me,  and  per- 
haps cannot  interest  you.*' 

And  thus  she  flew  from  subiect  to 
mibject,  until  we  were  at  the  aoor  of 
the  Jew's  residence. 

"  Ah  f  here  wc  are,"  she  continued, 
putting  her  hand  to  the  bell ;  ^^  now 
I  may  just  mention  that  my  object  in 

coming; "  but  the  door  opened. 

To  Miss  AVilmont*s  demand  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Isaacs  was  now  at  home, 
the  Jewish  handmaiden  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  we  were  straijjht- 
way  ushered  into  a  small  room,  wlierc 
the  old  Israelite  was  seated,  and  re- 
eeived  us  evidently  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  saw  in  us  two  new 
vietims  to  his  rapacity. 

"  I  imdcrstand,"  said  Miss  Wil- 
mont,  lookinrr  at  a  card  she  held  in 
her  hand,  "  that  you  deal  extensively 
in  pearls,  Mr.  Isaacs.     Is  it  not  so  >'* 

"Ah!  'suredly,  I  Imy  and  sell, 
and  have  de  pearls." 

"  1  understoo<l  so.  Prav,  sir,  do 
wu  happen  to  have  a  very  large  one 
m  your  possession  at  present  ?" 

"  My  gar ;  yes,  madamc,"  said  the 
Jew.  "  Only  two  days  ago  I  buy  one 
of  a  Frenchman ;  de  "finest ^—de  finest 
and  de  largest,  I  do  on  my  shole  l>e- 
lieve,  in  de  norde  of  EuroiK\  But  it 
18  oery  precious !" 

The  Jew,  eyeing  us  askance,  re- 
moved the  top  from  a  flat  case,  when 
there  certainly  greeted  our  sight  a 
collection  of  eems  perfectly  dazzling 
to  it.  Miss  Wilmont  contemplated 
fbr  a  few  seconds  the  part  appro- 
priated to  the  pearls,  when  suddenly, 
and  with  a  cry  as  of  joy,  she  pouncecl 
upon  the  largest,  which  she  held 
fast.  The  Jew  seized  her  hand  in- 
stantaneously, and  screamed  for  help. 
We  again,  full  of  amazement,  but 
acting  under  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, on  seeing  a  woman  so  handled, 
applied  one  hand  to  the  throat  of  the 
Jew,  while  with  the  other  we  seized 
the  wrist  of  the  hand  which  held  that 


of  Miss   Wilmont    containkig  the 
pearl. 

''Sarah!  Rebecca!  Call  the  city 
guard  —  call  murder  !  thieves  r 
shouted  the  old  man;  while  just  as 
the  Jew's  servant  entered,  IVfiss  Wil- 
mont fkinted,  and  her  hand  relaxing 
its  hold,  the  pearl  fell  on  the  floor, 
broken  to  atoms  by  the  pressure  of 
the  rir^  which  were  on  her  fingers ! 

Smelling  salts  and  a  little  water 
recovered  ^Dss  Wilmont  to  presence 
of  mind ;  and  when  precisely  in- 
formed as  to  what  had  passed,  she 
said,  '*  There  is  the  money,  Mr. 
Isaacs,  which  I  brought  to  pay  for 
the  pearl — now,"  she  added,  "  un- 
happily lost  irretrievably.  But  do 
oblige  me  by  letting  me  have  the 
fragments  in  a  bit  of  paper." 

I  did  my  Ixist  to  appear  uncon- 
scious that  any  thing  very  much  out 
of  joint  had  occurred ;  and  the  Jew, 
having  received  double  the  value  of 
his  gem,  seemed  content  to  lock  fast 
his  trew»ures  without  requiring  fur- 
ther explanation  of  a  scene  which 
we  are  mclined  to  think  must  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible  to  him. 
Miss  Wilmont  came  to  our  rescue  by 
remarking  that  she  had  not  lieen  so 
seized  with  illness  for  very  long; 
that  she  was  extremely  grieved  by 
having  broken  the  pearl ;  and, 
expressing  to  Mr.  Isaacs  her  re- 
gret for  the  trouble  she  had  given 
him,  requested  he  would  desire  his 
servant  to  procure  a  hackney  car- 
riage for  her.  Isaacs,  probably 
pleased  to  suppose  that  we  were  un- 
conscious of  naving  l)een  swindled  in 
regard  to  the  price  he  had  exacted, 
was  all  readiness  and  courtesy.  We 
accordingly  had  1^1  iss  Wilmont  con- 
veyed to  ncr  hotel,  where  she  again 
fainted  Iwfore  she  could  offer  us  any 
explanation  of  what  had  just  oc- 
curred. She  remained  in  bed  alarm- 
ingly ill  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Her 
maid  was  fortunately  with  her.  We 
called  twice  every  day,  and  saw  the 
doctor  too ;  and  lier  fcmme  told  us 
that  her  mistress  desired  her  to  say, 
that  she  hoped  in  a  day  or  two  to  be 
able  to  receive  us.  The  doctor,  who 
we  generally  found  partaking  of 
something  nice  which  he  had  or- 
dered for  the  invalid,  said  she  was 
rallying  fast ;  but  he  was  not  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  extent  of  her  ailment, 
lie  seemed  mostly  interested  as  to 
who  the  old  lady  was— her  means, 
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and  80  forth  — evidently  with  a  view 
to  discover  the  likelihood  of  his  fin- 
gering a  good  fee.  We  set  his  mind 
at  ease  on  that  point.  Miss  Wilmont 
had,  however,  sat  up  once  or  twice, 
and  was,  wc  understood,  convales- 
cent, and,  consequently,  she  had  not 
of  late  so  constantly  occupied  our 
thoughts. 

One  evening  about  seven  o*clock, 
having  discu^ed  a  veal  cutlet  au 
7iaturely  and  washed  it  dovm  with 
our  usual  allowance  of  two  glasses  of 
Chuhlia^  we  were  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  open  window  of  the 
hotel,  our  legs  being  placed  on  one 
sans  arms  opposite,  ana  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  it.  As  far  as  a  man 
can  remember  any  event  of  secondary 
importance,  between  which  and  the 
present  moment  twelve  years  and 
nis  marriage  have  intervened,  we 
were  in  the  very  act  of  applying  the 
breakers  to  a  French  walnut,  when, 
the  waiter  entering,  announced  that 
unejeune  demoiselle  desired  speech  of 
us.  To  such  a  proposal,  we  oelieve, 
the  reader  already  thinks  better  of 
us  than  to  doubt  our  at  once  and 
gallantly  acceding ;  but  on  that  oc- 
casion a  visit  so  promising  in  its 
announcement  led  not  to  pleasantry. 
The  person  who  entered  was  no 
other  than  Justine,  the  femme  de 
chambre  of  ^iiss  Wilmont,  who 
looked  as  sad  as  she  could  do  with- 
out the  danger  of  injuring  the  ex- 
pression of  her  really  nandromc  face, 
while  she  announced  to  us  that  her 
mistress  had  been  in  a  weak  and 
declining  state  for  two  days;  and 
from  some  directions  ehe  had  given 
Justine,  that  f\mctionary  thought 
herself  warranted  in  supposinff  that 
Miss  Wilmont  considered  neneu  at  all 
events  to  be  in  a  precarious  state. 
She  said  that  she  had  been  sent  by 
her  mistress  to  request  that  we  would, 
if  possible,  come  to  her  without  de- 
lay. We  instantly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. 

Upon  entering  Miss  Wilmont*s 
apartment,  we  found  her  lying  on  the 
flofa,  and  certainly  felt  appealed  by 
the  sudden  change  her  appearance 
presented  to  us,  and  which  the  alter- 
ation in  her  style  of  dress  made  ad- 
ditionally conspicuous.  Her  com- 
plexion, her  fair  and  glossy  braids 
and  rinfflcts,  were  no  longer  parts  of 
her.  Sne  wore  a  plain  white  jgown, 
And  «  eap  of  thd  p&ioest  d^Knnption, 


not  even  indicating  in  its  make  what 
would  have  been  an  allowable  at- 
tempt at  the  becoming  even  in  a 
woman  of  seventy.  We  suspect  that 
we  must  have  made  our  feelings  of 
surprise  and  distress  apparent  by 
receding  half  a  step  when  we  fintt 
observed  her,  for  she  smiled,  and 
held  out  her  hand,  saying,  ^*  Come, 
come,  my  kind  friend,  do  not  let  my 
appearance  appal  you !  Enire  natu^ 
the  real  change  in  my  appearance  is 
not  so  great  as  you  may  suppose 
since  we  had  our  last  goeup  at  the 
bed  costume  of  Madame  Toumons 
only  five  short  weeks  ago ;  for  what 
will  not  French  skill  achieve  for  a 
silly  old  woman  who  is  determined, 
from  vanity  or  necessity,  to  make  the 
most  of  herself?  In  truth,"  she  ad- 
ded, solemnly,  '*  the  only  difference 
is,  that  when  we  parted  at  Paris  I 
was  standing  with  a  foot  in  the  grave, 
710W  I  am  tottering  into  it.** 

*'  Nay,  dear  Ituss  Wilmont,  talk 
not  so,  we  said ;  "  we  saw  Dr. 
Meiner  three  days  since,  who  assured 
us  that  you  would  soon  be  able  to 
return  by  easy  stages  to  Paris.  Or 
what  say  you  to  cross  the  Channel 
with  us,  and  breathe  your  native  air 
for  a  month  or  two  ?" 

The  scenes  of  her  girlhood  seemed 
to  fiit  across  her  mind  in  painful 
freshness  on  our  alluding  to  England. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  will  never  re- 
turn to  Enffland  or  to  Paris  again ! 
I  feel  myself  losing  my  hold  of  life 
hourly,  and  that  was  the  xeason  I 
took  the  liberty  of  requesting  yon  to 
come  to  me.  I  was  chiefly  anzknis 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  and 
if  possible  to  phoe  myself  in  a  more 
tolerable  point  of  view  to  the  only 
one,  except  Mrs.  Somen,  who^  far 
many  a  Ions  day,  has  shewn  me 
disinterested  kindness.** 

We  rallkd  her  on  what  we  alleged 
to  her  was  a  fit  of  ''  the  flats,**  con- 
sequent on  her  recent  illness.  "  It  is 
so  imlike  you,  l^iiss  Wibnonti**  we 
said ;  ^^  for  your  life  and  spirit  nsed 
to  be  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
every  one.** 

She  made  no  reply,  but  seemed 
deep  in  reflection  for  some  moments. 

^  Yon  xenember  me  in  Buis  last 
winter,**  she  b^gan,  ^^  slavishly  fol- 
lowing Fashion*s  decrees ;  which  are 
there,  you  know,  more  absolnte  than 
those  of  the  l^gisUtnxe.  Nigbt  after 
night  was  passed  1^  me  in  » 
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■km  of  gaiety  and  Gntertainments, 
holding  to  the  last  a  place  which, 
amaidering  my  age,  was  probably, 
■8  regards  influence  in  the  world  of 
fitfhion,  without  a  precedent  for  an 
Englishwoman  in  Paris.  Now  I  will 
tell  you,**  she  continued,  "  what  you 
and  another  then  said  of  me.  You  said, 
*•  Look  at  that  silly,  trifling,  heartless, 
and  care -for -nothing  old  woman, 
how  she  ^goes  it*  with  her  last 
breath !'  '*  Sne  had  spoken  the  truth ; 
but  we  were  proceeoing  to  interrupt 
her,  when  she  added,  *^  Nay,  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
thought  of  me,  that  would  be  taxing 

SOT  candour  unfairly ;  but  I  admit 
ying  a  strong  wish  to  make  you 
think  tolerably  of  me,  if  you  should 
remember  at  lon^  intervals,  when  she 
18  away,  one,  the  course  of  whose 
life  has  been  shaped  by  circumstances. 
The  scene  at  tnc  flew  merchant's, 
too,  requires  an  ickUrcissement ;  and 
if  you  will  indulge  mc  with  your  car, 
a  short  sketch  of  my  weary  life's 
journey  may  at  all  events  make  mc 
appear  less  ridiculous  in  your  eyes ; 
if  It  does  not,  by  exciting  your  sym- 
pathy, make  you  indulgent  to- 
wards the  follies  of  the  latter  years 
of  a  life  which  I  now  feel  has  been 
ntterly  wasted/' 

We  expressed  ourselves  flattered 
by  her  valuing  our  estimation,  and 
declared  oursenres  ready  to  listen. 

"  I  was  the  youngest  of  three 
daughters,**  she  said,  "  of  a  Welsh 
baronet,  the  length  of  whose  rent- 
roll  bore  no  proportion  to  that  of  his 
pedifpee,  ana  who  rejoiced  in  a  circle 
of  arutocratic  connexions  sufficiently 
extensive  to  have  led  to  ruinous  ex- 
penditnre  a  man  with  a  larger  in- 
come and  a  smaller  family.  My 
mother  died  several  years  before  I 
arrived  at  girlhood,  but  my  surviving 
parent  poMessed  a  sense  of  what  the 
world  considers  parental  duties  with 
which  he  would  neither  allow  the 
county  pack  nor  the  district  business 
to  intenere.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  manfl^;ed,  with  the  assistance 
ofa  maiden  sister,  to  get  his  neigh- 
bour and  second  cousin.  Lord  New- 
hunt,  to  marry  my  eldest  sister; 
while  he  prevailed  upon  JVfr.  Lori- 
mer,  a  gouty  Indian,  of  *•  a  certain 
age,*  to  make  a  wife  of  sister  Clara, 
wno,  from  what  I  remember  of  her, 
never  would  have  done  as  much  for 
heipelf.    My  parent  had,  also,  to  the 


best  of  his  thinking,  good  matrimo- 
nial plans  for  myself  Dear  me!** 
she  said,  speaking  parenthetically^ 
"  1  talk  now  of  what  occurred  up- 
wards of  half  a  century  ago!*'  and 
she  appeared  mentally  agitated. 
"  Amongst  the  men,**  she  resumed, 
"  invited  to  the  hall,  was  our  neigh- 
bour. Sir  Thomas  Ingleby,  whose 
large  income,  derived  from  his  really 
fine  place,  1  thought  so  much  more 
desirable  than  himself,  that  my  father's 
most  logical  reasoning  could  not 
make  me  understand  the  propriety 
of  taking  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the 
other.  £re  lon^  I  was  compelled  to 
admit  to  him,  what  I  knew  would  be 
unpalatable,  that  my  affections  were 
unalterably  given  to  my  cousin, 
Ernest  Aianvers.  I  will  not  speak  of 
hi7n  further  than  to  say  that  every 
one  thought  him  liandsome,  accom- 

Elishcd,  and  fascinating,  while  to  me 
c  was  the  very  beau  id^al  of  manly 
excellence.  I  loved  him  most  unre- 
servedly, and  I  do  think  a  woman's 
love  was  never  more  devotedly  re- 
turned. But  of  what  avail  was  that, 
when  Enicst's  pay  as  a  subaltern, 
with  an  allowance  of  a  hundred  a- 
year  from  his  father,  barely  kept  him 
out  of  debt  in  a  dragoon  regiment, 
and  I  was  not  so  i^iorant  as  to  look 
to  mine  for  a  portion.  My  cousin's 
regiment  was  in  India.  lie  had  re- 
turned with  two  years'  leave,  which 
had  nearly  expired.  Many  an  anxious 
conclave  poor  Earnest  and  I  held  as 
to  whether  he  should  not  sell  his 
commission,  and,  with  the  interest  of 
the  price  and  his  paternal  allowance, 
live  blissfully  in  a  tiny  rustic  cottage 
pas  ornee  in  some  sequestered  valley, 
or  whether  I  should  go  with  him  to 
India  without  my  parent's  consent 
Our  meetings  now  became  of  much 
rarer  occurrence,  however,  for  my 
father  had  given  Ernest  pretty  plainly 
to  understand,  that  were  his  visits 
less  frequent,  they  would  be  esteemed 
more  highly  by  him;  and  he  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  having  his 
prot^gCj  Sir  Thomas  Ingleby,  as  much 
as  possible  at  the  hall.  I  could  not 
be  uncivil  to  Sir  Thomas.  I  had  no 
excuse  for  acting  so  if  I  had  had  the 
wish,  for,  to  do  the  man  justice,  he 
was  well  bred,  and  to  me  profoundly 
respectful.  I  had  been  necessitated  to 
ride  out  on  horseback  with  my  father 
when  Ingleby  was  with  him,  and  on 
several  occasions  I  had  been  escorted 
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home  by  thftt  gentifeman  alone,  when 
cause  or  intention  led  my  parent  to 
ride  forward  to  the  neighbouring 
town,  or  to  call  for  his  steward ;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  wonderful  that 
this,  and  Sir  Thomas  Inglebv^s  fre- 
quent visits  at  the  house,  and  Ernest's 
comparative  absence,  should  have 
given  rise  to  reports  that  the  wealthy 
squire  had  supplanted  my  handsome 
cousin,  and  that  he  was  making  way 
in  my  favour  to  my  father's  heart  s 
content,  as  well  as  his  own  friends. 
1  need  scarcely  say  that  some  kind 
friend  questioned  Kmest  Manvers  on 
the  point,  while  others  congratulated 
him  on  his  escape  from  so  heartless 
a  coquette  as  they  alleged  I  had 
proved  myself  to  be.  Appearances, 
unhappily,  led  him  to  give  a  place 
in  his  mind  to  distrust  and  suspicion ; 
liis  position,  too,  was  peculiar,  and 
tended  to  make  him  sensitive. 

"  Having  worked  himself  into  a 
state  of  excitement  for  some  days  by 
a  vain  endeavour  to  avoid  ap{>roaching 
me  on  the  subject  of  his  disquietude, 
it  was  Mrith  a  glad  and  beating  heart 
that  I  observed  him  one  forenoon 
cantering  up  the  approach.  When 
he  entered  the  room  where  I  was 
seated,  however,  I  perceived  a  fro^vn 
on  his  brow,  which,  till  then,  I  had 
never  seen  there.  I  shall  pass  over 
that  interview  rapidly  for  my  own 
sake.  I,  offended  by  his  groundless 
want  of  confidence,  admit  ha^nng 
plaved  the  coquette  a  little.  In  the 
end,  however,  he  seemed  satisfied, 
and  promised  to  see  me  in  a  few  days ; 
but  although  we  parted  tenderly,  I 
yet  felt  that  we  parted  as  we  had 
never  done  l)eforc. 

"  You  rememlwr,  don't  you,  the 
large  pearl  attached  to  apin,  which  you 
and  others  in  Paris  observed  that  1 
wore  constantly?  1  ha<l  it  from  Ernest 
Manvers  the  day  on  which  we  made 
known  to  each  other  our  reciprocal 
attachment.  Just  two  days  after  that 
last  alluded  to,  I  was  seated  at  my 
little  work-table,  on  which  I  had 
placed  the  pin  relerre<l  to,  when  the 
door  opened  and  Sir  Tiionias  Iiigleby 
was  announced.  After  sitting  for  a 
few  minutes,  1  excused  myself  on  the 
ground  of  headach,  sajing,  that  al- 
though I  would  use  the  freedom  of 
retiring  to  my  own  room,  possibly 
my  father  would  spon  return,  and 
that  he  hwl  better  remain  if  he  de- 
sired to  see  him.    When  left  alone, 


I  mi|irpote  hfb  had  ettmnaieed  reeon- 
noitrmg  to  paaa  the  tnne.  Tbot 
were  Irnks  uieiey  bnt  no  cue  ever 
aecnnd  the  aqniie  tvf  book-zendmg; 
and,  as  the  Fates  deereed,  he  BtumUbd 
on  my  trinkets,  and  had  been  eon- 
templating  himself  in  the  mimr  with 
my  pearl  in  his  neckcloth  when 
Ernest  Manvers,  who  had  been  in- 
formed that  I  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  Sir  Thomss  In^hy,  en- 
tered suddenly.  It  imme&telv  oc- 
curred to  Ernest  that  I  had  kft  the 
room  on  his  approach.  He  letumed 
not  Ingleby's  salatstion,  hot  thst 
fated  pearl  caught  his  eye,  and  he 
left  the  room  ere  he  had  advanced 
many  steps.  When  he  met  the  ser^ 
vant  in  the  lobby,  he  was  ^jom  ss- 
snred  that  I  was  with  Sfa*  Thomss, 
and  I  have  little  donht  that  the  varlet 
accompanied  his  reiterated  inibfma- 
tion  with  a  grimace  whibh  would  not 
serve  to  soothe  the  rufled  feelmgs  of 
Ernest  Manvers.  He  left  the  house 
hurriedly,  getting  his  hone  firom  the 
groom  at  the  stable,  whm  he  had 
desired  it  might  be  put  up  with  tiie 
intention  of  remaininff ;  an^  ere  kmg, 
he  passed  the  park  Todfle  kadii^  to 
the  Ingleby  Abbey  road  at  a  nqiid 
pace.  Sir  Thomas  Inglebv  shcKrtly 
followed.  Bear  in  mind  that  much 
of  what  I  now  relate  caine  to  my 
knowledge  subsequently. 

^^  Every  period  of  the  twenty-fbor 
hours  is  conducive  to  a  sentiment  or 
tone  of  feeling  in  my  mind  peiibetiy 
distinct  and  oefinaue ;  hat  if  there 
is  an  hour  of  the  blessed  day  when 
the  heart  is  less  than  usnaUj  under 
the  influence  of  fidM  fbeling,  and  vises 
in  gratitude  for  the  past  and  in  hepe 
ibr  the  future,  it  is,  I  do  think,  wlnn 
the  sun  illuminates  nature  with  his 
meridian  splendour.  It  was  about 
one  o^clock  when  Sir  Thomas  Iq|^ 
by  left  the  hdl.  Tliere  wfla  no 
turn  in  his  road  for  nearly  t«lo 
miles  after  passing  the  lodge.  AlleN 
wards,  however,  he  took  a  faywa^ 
to  the  right,  the  beauty  of  whidb 
is  even  now  fVesh  in  my  memorr. 
The  branches  of  the  lime-trees  whidi 
lined  either  side  of  it  met  at  the  top^ 
keeping  the  road  cool  and  agreeable 
in  summer ;  but  as  it  was  very  re- 
tired, and  Ingleby  Abbey  being  the 
only  scat  to  whicn  it  led,  it  was  not, 
with  all  its  noon-day  attraetionSy  a 
road  one  would  have  chosen  when 
alone  of  a  winter  night.    About  %■ 
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mile  alooff  this  ro&d  th^*e  waft  a 
quarry,  wnich  had  not  been  worked 
K»r  many  years.  It  was  cloee  to  the 
road,  having  but  a  fragile  old  gate 
between,  and  which  generally  hung 
unlatched  on  ita  hinges.  Sir  Thomas 
Ingleby  was  not  a  man  of  lively 
sentiment,  though  I  do  believe  he 
possessed  many  useful  qualities,  and 
ne  could  not  fail  more  or  less  to 
partake  of  the  general  feeling  which 
appeared  to  pervade  every  object  of 
nature  on  the  way  which  he  tra- 
yersed.  He  accordingly  laid  the 
reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  felt  in 
keeping  with  the  scene.  Whatever 
were  then  his  day-dreams  —  but  I 
must  not  anticipate.  As  he  passed 
the  open  gate  mentioned,  a  man 
sprang  from  its  side  and  seized  his 
bridle — that  man  was  Ernest  Man- 
vers !    Few  words  passed. 

" '  Tell  me,*  he  said, '  will  you  at 
once  resign  all  pretensions  to  sup- 
plant me  with * 

"  *  Ui^and  my  bridle,'  replied  Sir 
Thomas,  '  or  by  heaven 

*^But  he  was  cut  short  in  his  threat, 
for  Ernest  Manvers  had  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  still  retaining  his 
hold,  though  unsuccessful  in  his  en- 
deavour to  dismount  him,  the  horse 
backed  in  alarm,  and  both  it  and  its 
rider  reeled  into  the  quarry.  It  was 
the  work  of  an  instant ! 

"  Manvers  gazed  over  the  precipice 
for  some  seconds  in  breathless  hor- 
ror, but  with  recollection  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  flight.  lie  had  fastened 
his  horse  to  a  tree  hard  by,  and, 
throwing  himself  into  the  saddle,  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  public  road 
leading  home.  He  had  engaged 
himself  to  dine  on  that  day  with  my 
brother-in-law  Lord  Xewhurst.  The 
party  was  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  the  evening,  where  I  was 
aooompanying  my  voice  at  the  piano. 
Ernest  Ivumvers  sat  a  little  to  one 
side  in  front.  I  could  see  him  per- 
fectly. He  had  taken  more  than  his 
usual  share  of  the  conversation  at 
dinner,  and  must  have  seemed  to  all 
especially  animated.  I,  however, 
who  knew  Ernest  well,  could  not 
read  his  expression ;  and  just  as  this 
had  forced  itself  upon  me  painfullv, 
one  of  the  servants  entered  hurriedly 
and  spoke  to  Lord  Newhurst,  who 
immediately  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  horror  and  surprise,  *•  Good  God  I' 
he  Mud,  ^this  is  indeed  a  fearful 


affiur, — Sir  Thmom  Ingleby  nmr- 
dered  in  broad  day,  and  uirown  into 
the  Crfeysoles  quarry!  You  know 
the  spot,  Mr.  Wilmont — near  the 
^d  of  the  lime-tree  loan.* 

'^  I  turned  one  glance  on  Ernest — 
my  Ernest,  and  it  was  enough.  I 
fainted ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  some 
of  the  company  thought  this  very 
handsome  and  becoming  on  my  part, 
considering  the  relative  position  gos- 
sip had  assi^ed  Sir  Thomas  and 
myself;  and  if  poor  Ernest  did  look 
strange,  albeit,  it  might  account  for 
that  also ! 

"  When  I  sufficiently  recovered  I 
was  conveyed  home.  My  father  was 
by  my  side,  but  he  uttered  not  a 
syllable.  For  ten  days  I  was  alarm- 
ingly ill.  When  I  was  allowed  to 
speak  or  be  spoken  to,  I  had  my 
memory  refreshed  by  my  hand- 
maiden. Sir  Thomas  Ingleby  was 
already  buried. 

'^  The  second  day  on  which  I  was 
enabled  to  be  in  the  drawing-room, 
my  father  came  to  me,  and  said  that 
Ernest  Manvers  Yfva  in  the  library, 
and  that  he  wished  to  see  me  for  a 
few  minutes  if  I  thought  myself  able 
for  an  interview  with  him.  To  his 
proposal  I  acquiesced.  My  parent 
spoke  kindly  to  me,  and  I  could  see 
that  if  the  predominant  feeling  in 
his  mind  did  not  amount  to  absolute 
grief,  he  was  at  all  events  extremely 
/ache.  Having  conducted  me  to  the 
library,  he  left  Ernest  and  myself 
together.  I  need  not — I  could  not, 
indeed — detail  what  passed  betwixt 
us  at  that  our  last  and  sad  interview. 
Although  perhaps  unnecessary,  he 
satisfied  me  that  he  intended  no  mur- 
der, but  was  led  away  by  the  passion 
of  the  moment  to  stop  at  the  fatal 
spot,  to  call  to  account  him  whom  he 
considered  his  rival,  when,  before 
many  moments,  he  saw  Sir  Thomas 
Ingleby  drop  into  eternity.  He  gave 
me  to  understand  that  slight  sus- 
picions existed  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  dead  man's  relatives  as  to  who 
did  the  deed,  and  that  he  would  start 
next  morning  for  I^ondon,  and  take 
shipping  for  Bombay  early  in  the 
ensumg  week.  He  went  accordingly, 
and  the  return  packet  brought  a  no- 
tification of  poor  Ernest's  death.  The 
announcement  attributed  what  they 
termed  in  the  usual  phraseology 
'  the  deeply  regretted  event'  to  oon- 
somptioD,  which  had  been  preying 
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upon  him  dnring  the  voyage  out. 
And  they  were  not  far  wrong.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  his  gift  at 
our  hetrothal  was  the  pearl  pin 
which  the  last  time  alluded  to  was  in 
the  neckcloth  of  Sir  Thomas  Inglehy. 
That  pearl  was  lost  or  stolen  from 
me  at  Paris.  There  it  was  not  to  he 
found;  and  having  heen  informed 
that  all  the  finest  and  most  costly 
pearls  found  their  way  generally 
into  the  possession  of  M.  Isaacs, 
an  irresistible  longing  to  recover  it 
brought  me  here,  and  will,  perhaps, 
bring  me  a  few  years  sooner  than 
otherwise  to  my  grave.  It  is  odd,  is 
it  not,  that  this  paltry  gem  should 
have  been  the  indirect  cause  of  bring- 
ing three  human  beings  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  their  Maker ! 
Don't  mistake  me,  however,  I  am  no 
fatalist;  and,  indeed,  I  now  believe 
it  more  than  probable  that  the  pearl 
I  saw  at  the  Jew's,  and  which  my 
heated  imagination  led  me  to  suppose 
my  own,  had  never  been  in  my  hand 
before. 

"  These,  then,  were  the  events  which 
made  me  what  I  was,  at  first  appa- 
rently gay ;  and  to  drown  reflection, 
I  went  from  the  house  of  one  relative 
to  that  of  another  during  the  coun- 
try season.  In  spring  1  was  a  stand- 
ard in  Ix)ndon,  till  all  my  friends 
were  dead,  or  placed  on  the  shelf 
three  times  over.  I  then  came  to 
Paris  ynih  my  sister  Lady  Ncwhurst, 
where  people,  you  know,  are  never 
old,  and  I  founa  the  climate  and  easy 
manner  of  visiting  more  suitable  to 
my  increasing  age.  There  I  re- 
mained immersed  in  the  circle  in 
which  you  found  me.  The  last  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters  died  sixteen 
years  since ;  and  even  the  holder  of 
the  family  estate,  which  was  my  early 
home,  will  only  feel  an  interest  in 
the  end  of  my  life,  as  clearing  his 
property  of  the  small  annuity  which 
its  entail  entitled  me  to.  Is  it  not 
singular  that,  with  a  heart  broken, 
and  leading  a  life  of  racket  to  hide 
its  beatings,  and  keep  my  reflections 
from  myself,  I  should  have  outlived 
them  all?" 

When  we  called  next  morning  at 
Miss  Wilmont's  hotel,  wc  innuircd  of 
the  porter  at  the  concierge  if  tie  knew 
how  JNliss  Wilmont  did.  Ilis  reply 
was  brief,  while  he  disturbed  not  a 
muscle  of  his  countenance  as  he 
delivered  it,  *' Monsieur,*'  he  said, 


^^eUe  est  moHer  A  feding  of  de- 
pression came  over  our  hearts  at  the 
intimation,  although  not  altogether 
unexpected^and  we  were  tnmmg  awij, 
when  we  observed  Miss  WiSnont's 
servant,  who  had  arrived  from  Paris 
during  the  night,  coming  towards  us. 
We  believe  more  genuine  grief  ^ras 
never  evinced  by  a  domestic  on  snch 
an  occasion. 

^^  Ah,  sir,"  he  said,  "  it  is  all  over 
now  with  my  poor  dear  mistreaB. 
Bless  you,  sir,  for  what  von  did  for 
her  when  she  was  here  alone  without 
any  who  knew  and  cared  for  her. 
Pardon  me,  sir,**  he  added,  **but  I 
doubt  if  even  you  were  aware  of  the 
good  qualities  which  she  hid  by  a 
manner  which  I  never  could  heheve 
was  a  real  part  of  herself.  She  will 
be  missed  in  Paris  by  many  a  famUy 
whose  wants  she  supplied  sometimes 
at  the  sacrifice  of  ner  own.  Ai^ 
Justine,  her  maid,  about  my  poor 
mistress,  sir, — she  can  tell  yon  what 
!Miss  Wilmont  did  for  her  little  bro- 
ther and  sister,  and  many  a  similar 
case  I  could  bear  witness  to.  And 
she  was  a  good  woman,  too,  althouffh 
she  made  no  display  of  her  wmu. 
And  she  was,  indeed,  a  kind  mistress.** 

And  the  honest-hearted  fbllow  here 
seemed  ashamed  of  the  necesa^  of 
brushing  off  the  tear-drop  wnidi 
rolled  down  his  cheek.  What  her 
servant  said  now  of  the  hidden  qual- 
ities of  the  deceased,  we  had  amply 
conflrmcd  by  the  husband  of  ner 
late  friend,  Mrs.  Somers,  at  Paris,  and 
by  another. 

We  trust  that  our  narrative  of  the 
life  of  our  ancient  fHend,  and  the 
circumstances  which  formed  it,  have 
not  been  ^together  without  interat 
to  the  reader ;  and  if  it  has  served  to 
wile  away  an  idle  half-honr,  we  have 
attained  one  of  the  objects  we  had  in 
view  in  committing  it  to  the  pros. 
We  would  not,  however,  have  hhn 
to  suppose  that  our  sole  intentkm 
was  to  create  amazement  by  a  xeotal 
of  the  personal  displays  ofvanity  on 
the  part  of  our  heroine,  which,  after 
all,  we  have  shewn  originated  more 
in  necessity  than  ftx>m  choice,  ftr 
less  that  it  was  to  indulge  in  the 
portrayal  of  a  useless  tale  of  honor. 
May  not  our  brief  sketch  teach  a 
lesson  on  the  danger  of  that  coqnetiy 
which,  leading  !Miira  Wilmont  ior  one 
short  hour  to  tamper  with  a  man's 
ardent  affections, brought  ahoat  em* 
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sequences  so  fearful  to  contemplate. 
May  we  not  learn  from  it  the  value- 
lessness  of  every  personal  grace  and 
mental  accomplishment,  as  possessed 
by  Ernest  Manvers,  if  passion,  un- 
controlled by  principle,  is  allowed  to 
run  riot  with  the  will  ?  Without  an 
attempt  to  justify  the  use  made  by 
Miss  Wilmont  of  the  events  of  her 
early  life,  yet  keeping  in  view  the 
good  deeds  done  by  her  in  private, 
does  not  her  appearance  in  the  fash- 
ionable scenes  of  the  world*s  drama 
instruct  us  to  be  reluctant  to  satirise, 
slow  to  judge,  resolute  against  con- 
demning? For  he  who  has  read 
human  nature  most  deeply  is  con- 


strained to  admit  that,  although 
occasionally  not  far  astray  in  his 
conclusions  in  regard  to  individual 
character,  his  penetration  below  the 
surface  of  other  minds  is  so  limited 
and  obscure  as  to  render  it  of  little 
value  for  practical  purposes.  The 
three  deaths,  and  a  life  of  weariness, 
now  laid  before  the  reader,  form, 
moreover,  an  additional  illustration 
of  the  somewhat  trite  maxim  that 
**from  trifling  causes  great  events 
result,"  for  who  could  have  imagined 
that  they  should  all  be  traceable  to 
the  immediate  instrumentality  of  a 
cause  so  insignificant  as  the  lost 
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Chapter  XI. 

SAILS  FOR  INDIA — LOSS  OP  THE  D£DALUS_HIS  LIFE  IN  INDIA —.RETURNS  HOlfE. 


There  occurred  no  event  during 
the  outward  passage  of  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  mention.  Hav- 
ing under  her  unmediate  care  seven 
first-rate  Indiamen,  and  escorting  to  a 
certain  point  a  Brazil  convoy,  of  which 
the  Aquilon  frigate  was  in  charge,  the 
Daedalus  maintained  throughout  the 
voyage  the  same  air  of  marked  and  pe- 
culiar superiority  over  all  her  consorts, 
which,  U'om  the  first  hour  of  their 
assembling,  every  seaman  in  the  fleet 
had  conceded  to  her.  For,  in  truth, 
she  was  a  stately  and  a  beautiful 
craft.  Her  tall  and  tapering  masts, 
— the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  hull, 
— her  canvass  new,  and  therefore 

flittering, — the  rapidity,  yet  gjrace,  of 
er  movements, — the  very  trim  and 
order  of  her  yards, — the  good  taste 
exhibited  even  in  the  paint  lines 
along  her  sides, — all  these  combined 
to  render  her  an  object  of  especial 
admiration  both  in  harbour  and  at 
sea ;  and  as  the  weather  chanced  to 
be,  from  the  outset,  peculiarly  fine, 
she  was  for  ever  before  the  eyes  of 
the  hundreds  who  bore  her  company 
like  a  creature  instinct  with  Hfe. 
But  it  is  not  alwavs  the  fairest,  either 
among  men  or  snips,  that  hold  the 
most  prosperous  course  to  the  ter- 
mination of  a  vovage.  Many  a  noble 
youth  has  foundered  while  yet  within 
view  of  his  home,  and  many  a  gaUant 
diip  gone  down  ere  her  destined  port 


could  be  attained.  It  was  fated  that 
amon^  the  number  of  these  last  the 
beautiful  Daedalus  should  be  enrolled, 
and  that,  too,  under  circumstances 
which  gave  to  the  catastrophe  a  more 
than  ordioary  depth  of  interest. 

The  outward  -  bound  fleet  had 
touched  successively  at  Madeira,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  island  of 
Joanna  in  the^Mosambique  Channel. 
Not  an  accident  had  occurred  since 
they  quitted  Spithead,  and  a  steady 
continuance  of  glorious  weaUier, 
ever  since  they  Tost  sight  of  the 
English  coast,  appeared  to  assure  all 
embarked  of  a  safe  and  steady  ar- 
rival at  the  place  of  their  destinatioD. 
On  the  1st  of  July  Point  de\Galle, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  was  made ;  at  five  p.m.,  the 
Daedalus,  which  was  leading,  shaped 
a  course  E.  by  N.  for  Dondra  Is- 
land, of  which  she  was  then  abreast, 
and  the  Indiamen  in  company,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  their  commo- 
dore, the  whole  held  on  under  easy 
sail  and  in  good  order  for  the  night. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  her  officers  or 
crew  there  was  the  smallest  mis- 
giving with  respect  to  the  frigate's 
safet^r.  Repeatedly,  indeed,  durine 
the  night.  Captain  Maxwell  consulted 
the  log-board,  as  well  as  the  chart 
and  the  instructions  by  which  the 
ship  was  navigated ;  while  Mr.  Web- 
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Kter,  the  nuuter,  did  not  onee  quit 
the  deck  till  half-past  five  on  the 
iiiorninf^  cil'  the  '2d.  Bat  these 
were  measures  of  common  precaution, 
such  as  the  ship's  pontion  rendered 
judicious;  they  were  not  dictated  by 
any  ajiprehensionB  of  immediate  or 
Herious  danger.  It  was  to  get  well 
to  windward  of  the  iJastscs  (certain 
reefs  which  impede  the  navigation  at 
this  jK»nt)  that  the  ship's  head  was 
kei)t  in  the  direction  towards  which 
it  had  been  turned ;  and,  the  object 
ap])earing  to  have  lK»n  sufficiently 
attained,  Mr.  Webster  suggested  an 
alteration  of  the  course,  which  "was 
:icc()nliii;r]y  eflected,  by  hauling  up 
U)  N.N.K. 

Jlitherto  the  atmosphere  had  been 
thick  and  hazy,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  render  objects  at  a  little 
distance  invisible.  About  seven  a.m., 
the  haze  cleared  off',  and  land  was 
discovered,  l)earing  north,  and  dis- 
tant about  ten  or  eleven  miles.  The 
course  was  immediately  altered  two 
ix>ints  to  the  starboard.  But  as  the 
breeze  had  not  varied  since  the  even- 
ing of  the  Ist,  and  the  water  was 
smooth  and  the  tide  gentle,  no  sails 
were  taken  in,  nor  were  any  set ; 
so  the  ship  held  her  way  steadily  at 
the  rate  of  five  knots  an  hour.  And 
HO  things  conthiucd,  a  sense  of  se- 
curity mingling  with  the  watchful- 
ness which  is  habit iml  to  seamen, 
when,  alK)ut  five  minutes  before 
eight  o^clock,  a  noise  was  heard  like 
that  which  is  produced  when  an 
nnchor  is  let  go  in  deep  water. 
The  ])hcnomenon  could  not  upon  any 
ordinary  principle  Ikj  accounted  for, 
and  a  sort  of  j>anic  spread  itself 
through  the  ship ;  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  all  hands  rushed 
upon  deck,  only  to  discover,  to  their 
inexpi"cssible  astonishment,  that  the 
ship  had  grounded.  Up  to  that  mo- 
ment the  faintest  evidence  had  not 
bwn  at!bnlod  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching shoal-water;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  sea  was  dark,  and  clear, 
and  sullen,  as  it  is  wont  to  be  where 
masses  of  waters  cover  the  bottom ; 
and  even  now  it  was  the  rubbing  of 
the  keel  agjiinst  some  hard  substance 
that  alone  made  the  fact  evident  that 
she  had  struck.  The  quarter-lK>ats 
wore  at  once  lowered,  and  the  lead 
let  go,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
she  had  taken  ground  very  nearly 
at  the  extreme  depth  of  her  draught. 


There  were  eigiileeB  ftet,  or  littk 
slMMt  of  it,  on  the  flhoal ;  and, »  it 
was  found  thst  she  hung  only  by 
her  stem,  strong  hcnpes  were  enter- 
tuned  that,  by  jameioiu  mansge- 
ment,  the  dmnger  would  soon  be  sor- 
moanted.  Accunlingiy  the  sub  irere 
taken  in  to  prevent  Btnining,  aad 
the  measnies  ncccaBory  lor  &htiiig 
her  abaft  were  at  once  adopted. 

The  first  tiling  done,  after  the 
situation  of  the  ship  had  been  ascer- 
tained, was  to  mgnaliae  the  ooovov, 
so  as  to  hinder  them  fiom  mmmig 
into  a  like  haaaid.  Hie  next,  after 
sounding,  was  to  ran  the  flternmoet 
guns  on  the  main-deck  Ibrwaid,  in 
operation  which  it  took  the  active 
and  well-diadplined  crew  scazcdy  s 
moment  to  effect.  Instantly  the  snip 
floated,  and  thejoy  of  all  hands  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  consternation  whidi 
naturally  seized  them  when  the  disco- 
very was  first  made  that  they  had 
struck.  Butthe  exultation  waanoCdes- 
tined  to  be  oflong  continuance.  It  was 
found,  on  trying  the  wheel,  that  the 
tiller  would  not  travene ;  the  rudder 
had  got  unshipped,  and  the  reffular 
steerage  was  gone.  A  wc^-ronuated 
slilp  of  >var,  however,  is  nflually  pre- 
paid for  all  manner  of  accidents; 
and  the  Dssdalus,  manned  and  oom- 
mandcd  as  she  then  was,  PJ^^  ^ 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  sun's 
rays,  which  had  heretofore  fallen  so 
vividly  upon  the  breakers  of  the 
''Little  Basses,**  lost,  for  olmoas 
reasons,  their  power,  aiid  the  sight  of 
the  white  foam  about  three  milei 
outside  of  the  spot  where  they  lay 
shewed  the  ixK)ple  where  thcgr  were. 
The  sails  were  accordingly  tnnuned, 
and  the  breeze  blowing  stiff,  so  as  to 
fill  them  well,  the  ship  was  steered 
accurately  mthout  a  helm. 

()n  they  went  for  a  brief  spaoei 
being  grieved  only  by  this,  that  they 
saw  an  Indiaman,  which  the  glare 
had  in  like  manner  deoeiTod,  strike 
upon  the  shoal  of  the  **  Little  Daaaea." 
She  was  a  strong-built  ship,  and 
therefore  got  off  again  without  sus- 
taining any  material  damage;  hot 
she  had  not  yet  freed  henelf  firam 
the  dangers  of  her  position  when 
those  of  Uie  Daedalus  were  asoertained 
to  Iw  innuinent.  A  report  was  sud- 
denly brought  that  the  after  code- 
pit  was  full  of  water,  and  that  a 
quantity  of  bread  was  floating  to  and 
fro.    A>vay  went  the  caip^tas  to 
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examine,  and  the  difcorcry  vfw  soon 
made  that  into  the  bread-room  the 
sea  was  rushing  like  a  torrent ;  and 
that  0uch  was  the  force  of  the  stream, 
that  it  swept  the  bread  through  the 
gteward*8  room  in  one  dense  mass 
into  the  cock-pit.  Now,  then,  the 
pumps  were  manned.  They  would 
not  work,  for  the  bread  had  choked 
up  the  crevices  in  the  hold,  and  all 
the  exertions  of  a  willing  crew  availed 
not  to  fill  the  well ;  whereupon  par- 
ties were  employed  to  remove  this 
hinderance,  and  the  full  extent  of  the 
damage  became  perceptible.  It  was 
found  that  part  of  the  stem-post  had 
been  broken  off,  and  a  breach  was 
thus  made  in  the  ship^s  bottom, 
througli  which  the  water  rushed  in  a 
volume  that  was  resistless. 

A  signal  was  now  hung  out  for 
the  carpenters  of  the  fioet  to  come 
on  boaitl,  and  as  many  as  could  with- 
out hazard  reach  the  l)»dalu8  obc^^ed 
it.  They  found  that  the  rudder, 
hanging  by  a  single  gudgeon,  tended, 
by  its  action  on  the  remaining  part 
of  the  stem-post,  to  loosen  the  ship 
more  and  more  abaft;  and  as  the 
leak  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
influence  of  this  friction,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  unship  it  altogether.  After 
this,  thrummed  sails  were  prepared 
and  passed  with  all  zeal  under  the 
8hip*s  bottom.  But  the  position  of 
the  leak  rendered  such  a  precaution 
useless.  They  could  not  reach  it; 
and  though  buckets  were  used  in 
abundance  wherever  there  appeared 
room  to  work  them,  no  progress 
whatever  was  made  in  dimmishing 
the  incumbent  weight  of  water. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  each  suc- 
cessive quarter  of  an  hour  rendered 
the  sad  truth  more  manifest,  that  the 
leak,  in  spite  of  their  exertions  to 
resist  it,  was  gaining  on  the  crew. 
The  water  was  by  this  time  on  the 
orlop-deck,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  it 
remained  to  be  seen  how  much  could 
be  effected  by  lighting  the  ship. 
Guns,  shot,  every  bulky  or  heavy 
article  that  could  be  reached,  was  in 
consequence  thrown  overboard,  and 
the  captain  held  his  course  steadily 
towards  Trincomalee,  which,  at  one 
time,  he  encouraged  sanguine  hopes 
of  reaching.  But  fate  had  declared 
against  him.  He  was  nobly  sup- 
ported bv  his  crew.  His  own  caun 
and  manly  bearing  inspired  all  under 
has  command  with  a  zeal   which 


amounted  to  enthnnasm;  indeed, 
such  were  their  efforts,  especially  in 
pumping  and  baling,  that  over  and 
over  again  the  scuppers  proved  too 
narrow  to  give  fbee  passa^  to  the 
water  that  was  thrown  on  the  main- 
deck.  Yet  all  availed  not  By  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  had  be- 
come manifest  to  the  most  sanguine 
that  to  save  the  ship  was  no  longer 
|X)6sible,  and  the  care  of  those  in  au- 
thority was  forthwith  directed  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  people. 

Even  for  this  sad  emergen^  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  was  prepared.  He  had 
caused  the  boats  of  the  fleet  to  gather 
roimd  him,  and  now  he  removed 
into  them,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
sick,  the  boys,  and  the  idlers.  These 
soon  reached  their  appointed  places 
of  refuge,  and  alter  them  the  crew, 
being  allied  away  by  divisions  from 
the  pump,  abandoned  the  wreck. 
There  was  no  confusion  throughout 
the  whole  series  of  operations ;  in- 
deed, to  use  Captain  MaxwelFs  words, 
when  examined  before  a  court-mar- 
tial, "greater  regularity  never  pre- 
vailed in  removing  men  from  one  ship 
to  another  at  home."  And  finally,  at 
about  a  quarter  to  six,  Captain  Max- 
well was  himself  warned  by  his 
oflicers  that  to  lineer  many  minutes 
more  upon  the  sinking  wreck  would 
be  fatal.  Nor,  indeed,  was  this  ex- 
postulation prematurely  addressed  to 
him,  for  the  lower-deck  had  already 
given  way  on  the  larboard  side,  and 
the  water  was  pouring  in  through 
the  main-deck  ports  with  the  violence 
of  a  cataract.  Accordingly,  having 
ascertained  that  not  a  human  being 
remained  below,  he  quitted,  not  with- 
out a  bitter  pang,  the  ship  which  he 
had  chosen,  fitted  out,  and  com- 
manded, in  such  a  way  as  to  attach 
every  individual  embarked  to  her 
and  to  himself,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  had  cherished  the  hope, 
even  in  the  Indian  seas,  of  servmg 
his  country  well,  and  adding  to  his 
own  honourably  earned  reputation* 
It  was  high  time  that  he  should  have 
done  so.  Scarcely  were  the  boats 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  surge 
when  the  Daedalus  fell  upon  her  lar- 
board side,  so  that  her  yards  sank 
deep  into  the  hollow  of  the  sea.  She 
remained  in  that  situation  about  a 
minute,  when,  righting  again,  she 
shewed  her  quarter-deck  bulwark 
above  the  water ;  and  then,  shivering 
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as  it  appeared  from  stem  to  stem, 
slic  same  slowly  and  majestically,  as 
the  good  aud  the  brave  whom  ad- 
verse circumstances  have  over- 
whelmed go  down,  yet  retain  their 
honour  to  the  last. 

There  is  something  in  the  spectacle 
of  a  fine  ship  going  down,  more 
especially  if  it  shall  chance  to  have 
been  our  floating  home  for  a  period 
of  time,  more  or  less  protracted, 
which  no  man,  however  stem,  can 
look  upon  without  emotion.  This  is 
the  case  under  all  circumstances; 
but  when,  as  in  the  instance  now  be- 
fore us,  the  usual  accessaries  to  such 
a  catastrophe  are  wanting — when 
there  has  been  no  hurricane,  no  pro- 
tracted contest  with  the  elements,  no 
gradual  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  vessel 
or  of  bodily  strength  among  her  crew, 
but  all  at  once,  and  in  the  very  acme 
of  her  pride,  the  noble  ship  disappears 
from  tne  face  of  the  waters,  the  effect 
becomes  even  more  appalling.  When 
the  Daxlalus  foundered,  the  weather 
was  fine.  The  frigate  to  the  eye 
of  tlie  spectator  appeared  to  be  in  as 
|)crfect  condition  as  when  she  quitted 
Bpithead.  She  seemed  to  be  Ij'ing 
to  in  the  midst  of  her  convoy,  with 
the  topsails  at  the  mast-head  and  the 
royal-yards  across;  and  though  she 
fell  for  a  moment  on  the  larboard 
side,  and  even  buried  her  topsails  in 
the  water,  she  righted  again  with  her 
upper  bulwark  just  awash,  seeming 
to  be  as  strong  and  as  stat<;ly  as  ever. 
Yet  even  then,  retaining  all  the  while 
her  upright  position,  she  sank  with  a 
retarded  motion,  till  at  length  all 
that  was  visible  on  the  surface  was 
the  vortex  occasioned  by  so  large  a 
body  in  its  descent.  To  be  sure,  the 
spars  that  used  to  be  upon  her  decks 
floated  upwards ;  for  the  lashings  that 
had  fastened  them  were  cut,  and 
these  the  lH)ats  from  the  rest  of  the 
lleet  proceeded  to  secure.  But,  except 
tlicsc  comparatively  worthless  sticks, 
nothing  of  all  the  stores  with  which 
she  was  laden  could  be  saved.  Men 
gazed  upon  the  void  which  her  dis- 
appearance seemed  to  have  created 
in  nature,  and  in  half  an  hour  after- 
wards the  convoy  was  proceeding  on 
its  course. 

And  here,  before  we  dismiss  the 
subject,  it  may  not  l>o  amiss  if  we 
jwint  out  more  clearly  than  has  yet 
l)een  done  the  cause  to  which  so 
grievous  a  calamity  could  alone  be 


attributed.    Wben  the  Dsdaliu  took 

the  ground,  she  was  going  at  tibe  rate 
of  only  five  knots  an  hour,  a  d^ree 
of  impetus  which  was  clearly  inad- 
equate to  produce  any  very  violeiit 
collision  either  above  or  below.  The 
wind  was  on  the  quarter^  the  sea  was 
smooth,  the  three  topsails  were  all 
that  she  had  set,  for  it  was  uecessaiy 
to  kee^  her  very  lightly  in  csuvmb, 
otherwise  she  must  have  run  a\ray 
from  the  convoy.  Moreover,  as  the 
shoal  was  covered  with  alinost  as 
much  water  as  she  drew,  her  way 
was  not  immediately  stopped ;  indeed, 
for  the  first  minute  or  two,  she  grated 
and  rubbed,  as  a  ship  is  apt  to  do  if 
she  be  forced  over  a  bank  or  a  shal- 
low. In  fact  no  nart  of  her  bilgeever 
took  the  ground.  Why,  then,  was 
she  lost  ?  She  was  not  once  lifted, 
so  as  to  strike  asain  violently ;  die 
merely  hung  by  we  stem ;  and  when 
lightened  there  by  the  easy  process 
of  running  a  few  guns  forward,  die 
slipped  again  into  deep  water.  The 
Daxlalus  foundered  oecause,  like 
French- built  ships  in  general,  neither 
her  fastenmgs  nor  her  timbers  were 
worthy  of  the  class  to  which  she  be- 
longed. A  frigate  sent  forth  from 
an  English  dockyard  would  have  sus- 
tained, under  similar  drcumstanoes, 
no  more  serious  hurt  than  the  leas, 
perhaps,  of  her  false  keel ;  and  tf  a 
pin-tackle  or  two  had  got  loose  in 
the  fastenings  of  the  rudder,  the  car- 
penters who  supplied  them  would 
have  been  blamed  for  caxeleaaien. 
Indeed,  the  escape  of  the  Atlas  East- 
Indiaman,  a  ship  of  1200  tons  bur- 
den, from  a  worse  danger  than  that 
which  the  commodore  proved  un- 
equal to  sustain,  sufficiently  marked 
the  difference  that  prevailed  at  least, 
in  1818,  between  the  naval  architee- 
turc  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  her 
rival  and  enemy.  That  no  lives  were 
lost  in  the  Daedalus  could  not  £ul  f£ 
awaking  in  the  mind  of  her  captain 
much  gratitude.  The  rapidly  wiUi 
which  she  became  watcr-loa;ed  after 
so  trivial  an  accident proveouiat flhe 
was  not  formed  to  contend  against 
either  a  hurricane  or  a  typhon ;  and, 
as  she  must  have  been  ezuosed  to 
both  had  she  reached  eitner  tbt 
Indian  or  the  Chinese  seas,  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  she  would  have 
foundered  unseen,  and  carried  her 
crew  with  her  to  the  bottom. 
The  loss  of  his  ship  was  the  more 
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trying  to  Captain  Maxwell  at  this 
time,  that  he  nad  his  wife  and  sister 
on  board.  Anticipating  a  protracted 
sojourn  in  India,  ne  had  carried  the 
ladies  with  him ;  and  now  all  their 
outfit,  as  well  as  his  own,  was  lost. 
They  bore  their  misfortune,  how- 
ever, with  a  cheerfulness  which  did 
them  honour;  and  he,  seeing  that 
they  were  not  disposed  to  give  way, 
bore  it  cheerfully  in  like  manner. 
They  were  all  too  grateful  to  the 
Providence  which  had  spared  them, 
to  think  long  or  much  about  minor 
matters,  and  each  took  care  to  let 
the  other  see  that  such  was  the  com- 
mon state  of  their  feelings. 

The  officers,  crew,  and  passengers 
belonging  to  the  Daedalus  were  distri- 
buted through  the  diflPerent  ships  of 
the  fleet.  Captain  Maxwell,  with  his 
family,  found  a  home  in  the  Bridge- 
water,  of  which  the  late  P.  Hughes, 
Esq.,  was  in  command,  and  were 
treated  there  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  consideration :  indeed,  the 
eentleman  who  thus  became  their 
host  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Captain  Maxwell  since  the  voy- 
age began, — and  intimacy  now  ri- 
pened, as  might  have  been  expected, 
into  friendship. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1813,  the 
Indiamen  reached  IViadras.  They 
found  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  flag  flying 
on  board  of  the  Minden,  74,  to  wnich 
the  crew  of  the  late  Daedalus  were  at 
once  transferred ;  and  a  court- 
martial,  as  is  usual  in  the  service, 
was  ordered  to  assemble,  in  order  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Daedalus  w^as  lost.  We 
r^ret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  defence  which 
Captain  Maxwell  set  up  on  the  occa- 
sion. But  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
is  well  knowTi.  Captain  Maxwell, 
his  officers,  and  crew,  were  generally 
acquitted  of  all  blamCj^Tne  catas- 
trophe was  attribute(^T0  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  and  unusual  cur- 
rent, which  had  swept  the  ship 
out  of  her  course  during  the  night, 
and  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  following  morning,  by  which  all 
parties  in  calculating  their  distance 
from  the  land  had  been  deceived; 
and  though  something  was  said  about 
want  of  care  in  not  keeping  the 
hand-lead  going  previously  to  the 
«hip*8  having  struck,  even  that  cir- 
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cumstance  was  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  in  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  official  cor- 
respondence with  the  Admiralty.  In 
a  word.  Captain  Maxwell's  pecuniary 
resources,  and,  to  a  certam  extent, 
his  professional  prospects,  suffered  by 
the  accident ;  but  his  good  name  as  a 
brave  and  skilful  seaman  sustained 
no  blight. 

Captain  Maxwell  was  now  a  citizen 
at  large  in  a  country  which,  being 
new  to  him,  presented  very  many 
features  of  attraction ;  and  he  did  not 
omit  to  make  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  inquiry  which  accident  had 
thrown  in  his  way.  From  employ- 
ment in  the  line  of  his  own  pro- 
fession a  combination  of  untoward 
circumstances  had  cut  him  ofl*.  There 
was  no  vacant  ship  on  the  station  to 
which  he  could  be  appointed;  and 
even  the  office  of  flag-captain  had  al- 
ready been  promised.  Accordingly, 
after  arranging  to  return  home  in  the 
Comwallis,  a  new  74,  which  had  just 
been  launched  at  Bombay,  he  avwled 
himself  of  invitations  which  greeted 
him  from  many  old  friends  then  in 
India,  and  travelled  from  point  to 
point  through  the  presidency.  Some 
time  he  spent  witn  his  brother-in- 
law.  Colonel  Waugh,  at  Bangalore. 
He  proceeded  thence  through  Mysore 
to  Seringapatam,  where  the  well- 
known  hospitality  of  the  resident, 
the  Hon.  A.  Cole,  was  extended  to 
him.  He  next  made  an  excursion 
into  the  Coorg  country,  which  a  plea- 
sant party  from  the  resident's  family 
shared  with  him;  and,  becoming 
the  ^est  of  the  rajah,  he  joined 
heartily  in  the  royal  sport  of  tiger- 
hunting.  Neither  was  all  this  done 
without  producing  a  beneficial  effect 
both  upon  his  health  and  spirits. 
The  liver-complaint  which  attacked 
him  while  employed  in  the  Adriatic, 
though  ameliorated,  had  never  been 
subdued.  The  fine  climate  of  the 
Mysore,  together  with  the  very  active 
life  which  he  led,  totally  removed  it. 
At  the  end  of  three  months,  when  it 
was  announced  to  him  that  the  Com- 
wallis was  ready  for  sea,  his  consti- 
tution had  in  all  respects  recovered 
its  tone ;  and  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land on  the  7th  of  January,  1814,  a 
stronger  man  than  he  could  boast  to 
have  been  for  some  years  pre- 
viouily. 
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Ikforc  the  Coniwallis  and  tlie 
convoy  ol'  which  she  had.  charge 
could  reach  Kn«^land,  the  peace  of 
1814  had  occurred,  it  was  marked, 
as  a  general  peace  usually  is,  by  a 
large,  and  in  some  respects  an  in- 
discriminate promotion,  in  both  ser- 
vices. ^Many  commanders  were 
made  captains,  many  lieutenants  com- 
manders ;  w^hile  of  mates,  or  passed 
midshipmen,  about  a  thousand  ob- 
tiiineil  their  ei>iiulettes ;  but  among 
the  latter  the  names  of  3Lr.  Adair 
and  Mr.  King  did  not  ap^Hiar;  nei- 
ther was  Lieut.  Hickman  promoted. 
i>ow,  in  the  fortunes  of  these  gallant 
}  oung  men  Captain  Maxwell  took 
the  deei)est  interest,  lie  had  re- 
iK'atedly  recommended  them  to  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  repeat- 
edly made  mention  of  their  exem- 
]>lary  conduct  Ixitbre  the  enemy; 
yet  he  had  now,  on  his  return  from 
India,  the  mortification  to  iind  that 
in  the  boon  conierred  on  so  many 
of  their  conirades  they  had  not  par- 
ticipated. Though  Captaui  Maxwell 
seems  to  have  been  on  all  occasions 
the  revei*se  of  urgent  when  his  own 
claims  hung  in  the  balance,  of  the 
clahus  oi"  his  ollicers  he  was  very 
jealous ;  and  he  did  not  fail,  on  the 
j)resent  occasion,  to  protest  against 
the  injustice  with  which  they  had 
been  treated.  He  addressed  a  strong 
letter  to  i.ord  Melville,  then  at  the 
head  ol'the  board,  in  which  his  own 
services  and  those  of  his  subordinates 
were  set  forth ;  and  he  concluded  by 
soliciting  **  employment  for  himself; 
for  Lieut.  Hickman,  Mr.  Adair, 
and  Mr.  King,  promotion."  "W^  are 
uot  in  a  condition  to  stnte  how  iar 
the  reasoning  of  their  chief  availed 
in  the  cases  (»f  Lieut.  Hickman  and 
'Mr.  King.  But  the  clahns  of  !Mr. 
Adair,  who  had  lost  an  arm  in  the 
service,  were  admitted;  anil  he  was 
i'Oon  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant. 

The  ai)plit;ition  of  (Captain  ^lax- 
well  to  be  kej)t  afloat  api)ears,  in 
JSM,  to  have  come  in  too  late.  The 
ileet,  as  it  was  then  j'cduceil  to  a 
j)cacc  establishment,  would  iidmit  of 
no  more  post  captains  hoisting  their 


|)endaQt8 ;  and  though  the  confusion 
mcidcnt  upon  the  escape  of  Xtpoleon 
from   Elba  held  out  a  momentary 
pro8T)ect  of  better  ^inffHi  the  progitM 
of  the  meteor,  from  its  rue  to  its 
setting,  was  too  rwgid  to  allow  nich 
prospect  to  be  realised.     Accordingly, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  after  es- 
tablishing  himself  for  a  while  'm 
iiath,  removed  to  Clifton,  where  hit 
children  had  been  put  to  school,  and 
resumed,  as  he  was  admirably  fitted 
to  do,  the  habits  of  domestic  life. 
These  he  varied  by  »w*lgiwg  ocot- 
sional  nsits   to    London/wnere  a 
large  circle  of  attached  friends  wis 
always  ready  to  greet  him,  and  wfaeR 
he  rendered  himself  usefiil  by  takk^ 
an  active  and  a  leading  ptft  in  the  CBta» 
blishmcnt  of  Uiat  exodOent  iastitatioD 
the  United  Service  Club.    NorwM 
this,  be  it  observed,  either  a  V^ 
or  an  agreeable  task.    There  was  a 
prejudice  amone  many  distii^Biflhed 
men  against   the  ecncme,   on  the 
ground  that  the  dab  would  be  mo- 
iioi)olised  by  officers  of  the  aniiy,  or, 
failing  this,  that  the  naval  mendiers 
would  be  so  far  outnnmbered  that,  in 
the  management  of  the  machine,  thef 
must  l)ecome   little  better  than  a- 
l)hers.    Dut  Captain  Maxw^  was 
one  of  those  who  took  a  more  libcnl 
view  of  the  subject,  and  hii  ^fih^ 
happily  prevailed.    The  dub  w«i  set 
up,  and  the  most  nervous  amm^  all} 
wno  looked  upon  it  at  first  with  dis- 
taste, arc  now  forced  to  admawlete 
that  it  has  wrought  veiy  beneAchtfy 
for  both  services. 

It  ^\'as  at  this  time  that  the  iasti- 
tution  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  took 
place,  an  arrangement  commeadakfe 
in  the  abstract,  vet  the  sure  and 
fertile  source  of  heart-bunuBg  and 
complaint  in  many  quarters.  It  ii 
marvellous  how  acute  thevisiawof 
men  ,l)ecome  when  their  own  de- 
serN-in^  are  to  be  sought  for,  and 
how  little  cacli  is  disposed  to  tiy 
himself  by  the  standard  which  othexa 
would  apply  to  him.  "We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  tliat,  among  the  G.C&B 
and  K.C.li.s  of  1815,  unworthy 
names  crept  in,  or  to  doubt,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  naaaes  of  mgr 
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many  meritorious  officers  failed  of  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  their  superior 
in  point  of  rank.  Such  errors  must 
attach  to  the  best  regulated  of  hu- 
man institutions;  an^  perhaps,  had 
Captain  Maxwell  been  dignified  with 
the  star  of  the  second  class,  he  would 
have  been  rewarded  in  nothing  be- 
yond his  deservings.  But  the  higher 
powers  haying  resolved  to  extend 
these  honours  of  knighthood  only  to 
flag-officers,  he,  with  many  a  gallant 
captain  besides,  appeared  at  the  out- 
set to  be  passed  over.  There  was 
murmuring  at  this,  a  result  not  to  be 
wondered  at;  and  the  good  effects 
anticipated  from  the  general  arrange- 
ment ran  some  risk  of  being  de- 
feated. Wherefore  a  third  order 
was  created,  and  iu  the  list  of  com- 
panions, then  a  highly  distinguished 
throng,  Captain  Maxwell  found  that 
his  name  had  been  included. 

The  surrender  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  second  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  throne  of  IVance,  ope- 
rated as  a  complete  blight  upon  the 
professional  prospects  of  many  who, 
along  the  troubled  paths  of  warfare, 
hop^  to  have  w  on  their  way,  by  sea 
or  by  land,  to  distinction.  Among 
others,  Captain  Maxwell  appears  to 
have  relinquished  all  idea  of  further 
advancement  —  perhaps,  w^c  might 
)iave  said,  of  further  active  employ- 
ment, when,  towards  the  end  of 
September  1815,  the  newspapers  in- 
fonned  him  that  Lord  Amherst  had 
jost  been  nominated  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  St.  James's  to  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  China.  Lord  Am- 
herst and  Captain  Maxwell  were  at 
this  time  not  absolute  strangers  to 
each  other.  They  had  oft^n  met 
when  his  lordship  neld  office  as  Brit- 
ish minister  at  the  court  of  Sicily, 
and  associating  with  a  common  friend 
(who  seems  to  have  been  equally 
esteemed  by  both),  the  advance  of 
mere  acquaintanceship  into  intimacy 
became  a  natural  one.  Wherefore, 
Captain  Maxwell,  as.suming  that  his 
loidship  would  make  his  voyage  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  River  in  a 
ship  of  war,  determined,  after  a  good 
deal  of  hesitation,  to  apply  for  the 
command.  He  wrote  to  J^ord  Am- 
herst accordingly,  resting  his  princi- 
pal <daim  to  attention  upon  his  con- 
nexion with  Lord  Amherst's  friend, 
Captain  Stewart,  and  touching  very 
slightly  on  the  intercourse  which,  iu 


fohner  years,  he  had  himself  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  estabUsh  with  his 
lordship ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
he  received  a  most  satisfactory  an- 
swer. His  application  to  command 
the  ship  in  which  the  ambassador 
might  be  appointed  to  go  out  was 
&TOurably  received : — 

"  I  hope  "  (addad  his  lordship,  while 
communicating  the  fact  to  Captain  Max* 
well)  "it  will  be  a  further  gratification 
to  you  to  learn  that  jour  name  had  oc- 
curred both  to  Lndy  Amherst  and  my- 
self preriouuly  to  the  receipt  of  your 
letter ;  and  I  assure  you  that  the  recol- 
lection of  you  arose  not  more  from 
your  intimacy  with  our  late  valued 
friend,  tlian  from  the  i^leasure  we  our- 
selves had  received  in  your  society,  and 
from  the  high  estimation  iu  which  your 
character  was  held  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. •  •  •  • 

"  I  would  venture  to  suggest,"  con- 
tinued his  lordship,  "  that  the  sooner  you 
come  to  town  the  better,  as  I  doubt  not 
that  your  presence  will  greatly  assist  in 
forwarding  our  preparations." 

Captain  Maxwell  hurried  to  town 
as  requested ;  where  the  pleasant 
tidings  met  him  that  the  ship  of  which 
he  was  about  to  assume  the  command 
would  be  the  Alceste;  not  such  as 
she  was  when  he  last  commanded 
her,  but  fitted  up  pretty  much  as  a 
troop  ship.  Now  as  Captain  Max- 
well knew  that  for  every  purpose, 
cither  of  navigation  or  of  battle,  the 
Alceste  was  a  trustworthy  craft,  he 
was  glad  at  heart  that  she  had  been 
selected  for  this  service ;  and,  towards 
the  end  of  October,  proceeded  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  immediately 
put  her  into  commission. 

The  journal  of  Lord  Amherst^s 
embassy  on  its  outward  passage  has 
been  submit4;cd  to  the  world  in  such 
a  variety  of  forms,  that  it  is  not  with- 
out considerable  hesitation  that  we 
refer  to  it  at  all.  Captain  l^isil  Hall, 
for  one,  has  told  the  tale  at  length ; 
and  in  Dr.  M'Lcod's  still  more  in- 
teresting narrative,  enough  is  stated 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  even  of  pro- 
fessional readers,  far  more  of  readers 
that  arc  not  professional.  Captain 
MaxwelFs  private  diary,  likewise,  of 
which  a  copy  now  lies  before  us,  has 
long  been  iu  the  hands  of  the  public. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  for  us 
only  the  light  labour  remains  of  con- 
densing and  bringing  into  a  single 
point  of  view  details  which  the  pro- 
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gress  of  events  must  render  day  by 
day  less  striking.  And  this  we  shall 
endeavour  to  do  in  words  as  few  and 
simple  as  we  can  find,  after  we  shall 
have  conveyed  to  our  reader's  mind 
some  general  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  China,  out  of  which  the  embassy 
of  1816  arose. 

When  the  East  India  Company 
first  began  to  trade  with  the  most 
extraonunary  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  there  seem  to  have 
been  no  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  commanders  of  their  ships  as  to 
the  ports  which  they  should  enter, 
or  the  class  of  people  with  whom 
they  should  communicate.  We  find 
them,  for  example,  trafficking  with 
the  merchants  of  Formosa,  as  well 
as  with  those  of  Ningpo,  Amoy, 
and  Chusan ;  indeed,  Canton, 
which  ultimately  became  tlie  sole 
emporium  for  british  goods,  was 
opened  to  them  so  late  as  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
iealousy  of  the  Chinese,  however, 
Deing  worked  upon  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch, 
operated  to  the  gradual  curtailment 
of  the  Company's  privileges.  Hav- 
ing established  a  factory  at  Canton, 
it  was  announced  to  the  representa- 
tives of  that  body  that  to  this  har- 
bour, and  to  none  other,  would  they 
in  future  be  permitted  to  resort ;  and 
even  there  the  trade  was  subjected  to 
as  many  restrictions  and  annoyances 
as  the  caprice  of  a  proud  and  semi- 
barbarous  people  chose  from  time  to 
time  to  impose. 

The  disinclination  of  the  Chinese 
to  trade  on  a  liberal  footing  being 
attributed  to  their  contempt  for  the 
mercantile  body  under  whose  auspices 
the  trade  was  carried  on,  it  occurred 
to  the  minister  that  the  mission  to 
the  court  of  Fekin  of  an  official  per- 
son, bearing  the  King  of  Englajid's 
commission  and  representing  his  ma- 
jesty, might  have  weight  in  esta- 
blisning  an  order  of  things  more  con- 
sonant to  the  received  notions  of 
civilised  men,  and,  of  course,  more 
extensively  beneficial  to  all  parties. 
Accordingly,  in  1788,  Colonel  Cath- 
cart  was  despatched  in  the  Vestal 
frigate,  having  full  powers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  brother  of 
the  sun,  such  as  might  both  put  a 
stop  to  certain  barbarous  practices 
which  the  laws  of  China  sanctioned, 


and  place  the  commercial  dealings  of 
the  Chinese  people  with  Europeans 
on  an  intelligible  footing.  Colonel 
Cathcart  never  reached  the  point  of 
his  destination.  He  died  at  sea,  hav- 
ing proceeded  as  &r  as  the  straits  of 
Sunda;  and  with  him  died  for  su^ 
years  the  hopes  that  had  been  built, 
as  the  event  proved,  rashly,  on  his 
mission.  In  1792,  however,  the  pro- 
ject was  renewed  upon  a  lai^er  scale. 
Lord  Maatrtney,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous suite,  embarked,  the  month  of 
September  of  that  year,  in  the  Lion, 
of  sixty-four  guns;  and  darinff  much, 
and  being  a  good  deal  triedy  ne  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  ¥raY  to  Pekin, 
the  seat  of  the  courts  and  even  into 
the  presence  of  the  Chinese  emperor 
himself. 

We  have  no  design  so  much  as  to 
touch  upon  ground  which  has  been 
so  well  and  so  fully  trodden  before 
us.  All  that  could  be  told  concern- 
ing the  progress  and  issues  of  Lord 
Macartney's  mission.  Sir  John  Bar- 
row and  Sir  Greorge  Staunton  have- 
already  communicated,  and  comma- 
nicatea  with  a  clearness  as  well  as 
breadth  of  detail  on  which  we  could 
not  hope  to  improve.  Enough,  there- 
fore, is  done,  when  we  state  that  the 
refusal  of  the  British  ambassador  to 
degrade  his  sovereign  and  his  country 
by  performing  the  sort  of  obeisaDoe 
before  the  emperor  which  the  latter 
seemed  determmed  to  exact,  called  up 
at  the  outset  feelings  of  mutual  alien- 
ation which  never  afterwarda  sub* 
sided ;  and  that  the  hurried  and  un- 
ceremonious interview  with  which 
his  celestial  majesty  honoured  the 
envoy,  had  the  effect  of  adding  ibel 
to  the  fiame.  Lord  Macartney  ^uit- 
ted  Pekin  in  disgust.  He  recetved 
but  scurvy  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  provincial  authorities  as  he  went 
along,  and  he  totally  fiiiled  in  gettiiig 
other  ports  than  that  of  uantoii 
thrown  open  to  British  tnders.  'Ne^ 
vertheless,  good  so  ftr  arose  oat  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  Hut  the  Hong 
merchants  and  nnwiHarina  of  Cantoa 
became  less  knavish  and  more  obUg* 
ing.  Presents  were,  in  oooaeaoeiioef 
sent  to  Pekin,  first  in  1795,  and  after- 
wards in  1805 ;  of  which  the  ran  of 
heaven  made  excellent  use,  by  de- 
scribing them  as  tribute  paid  &  the 
King  of  England  to  his 
jesty ! 

Between  1805  and  1816  man  ttiHi 
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one  event  befell  which  had  the  effect 
of  interrupting,  to  a  very  serious  ex- 
tent, the  good  understanding  between 
the  two  nations,  to  which  Lord  Ma- 
cartney's mission  paved  the  way. 
First  of  all,  Lord  Mnto,  apprehend- 
ing an  attack  from  the  French  on 
the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Macao, 
took  possession  of  the  latter  place  in 
1808.  It  was  an  ill-advised  mea- 
sure, seeing  that  the  Chinese  claimed 
to  exercise  sovereignty  there,  and 
had,  in  1802,  indignantly  protested 
against  a  similar  movement  on  the 
part  of  liord  Wellcsley ;  and  besides 
that,  it  was  entered  upon  rashly  and 
imprudently — it  was  not  carried 
through  with  the  spirit  which  ought 
to  characterise  every  political  ad- 
venture of  the  kind.  The  Chinese 
governor  of  Canton  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  landing  of  the  British  force, 
than  he  sent  to  require  that  they 
should  at  once  be  withdrawn;  and 
when  no  regard  was  paid  to  his  edict, 
he  stopped  the  trade  with  the  British 
&ctory.  No  provisions  were  any 
longer  supplied,  cither  to  the  gentle- 
men on  shore  or  to  the  ships  of  war 
and  merchantmen  in  the  river.  The 
natives  whom  the  factory  had  in 
their  service  were  ordered  to  quit  it ; 
and  some  Chinese  officers,  under  the 
pretext  of  seeing  that  these  orders  were 
obeyed,  forced  their  way  within  the 
building.  Of  course,  proceedings 
like  these  produced  mucn  irritation, 
and  Admiral  Drury,  who  conunandcd 
in  the  river,  sought  a  i)ersonal  inter- 
view with  the  viceroy ;  which,  being 
refused,  the  admiral  manned  and 
armed  his  own  boats,  and  those  of 
all  the  other  ships  on  the  station,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  cutting  a  way 
through  all  obstacles,  and  reaching 
Canton.  But  at  the  critical  moment 
his  moral  courage  failed  him.  He 
moved  forward,  was  fired  upon, 
and  had  one  man  in  his  own  gig 
wounded;  whereupon,  he  fell  back 
to  the  anchorage,  and  left  the  Chi- 
nese confirmed  m  the  belief  of  their 
own  superior  prowess,  and  inflated,  as 
a  necessary  result,  to  twice  their  usual 
bulk  with  vanity. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  in- 
judicious difference  the  Chinese  had 
a  decided  advantage.  They  met  the 
British  admiral  with  a  show  of  force, 
and  he  yielded  to  it ;  they  reiterated 
their  demand  to  have  the  British 
troops  withdrawn  from  Macao,  and 


they  prevailed.  The  trade  was  in 
consequence  reopened ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish were  subject  in  the  manage- 
ment of  it  to  perpetual  insults.  With 
more  than  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
factory  the  mandarins  refused  to 
communicate;  while  the  mere  fact 
of  having  shewn  kindness  to  the  bar- 
barians, or  being  by  them  respected, 
supplied  the  supreme  government 
with  ground  enough  for  persecuting 
and  degrading  its  own  represent- 
atives. Finally,  the  occurrence  of 
hostilities  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica, and  the  capture  in  the  Chinese 
seas  of  some  ships  belonging  to  the 
latter  country  by  the  English  com- 
modore, brought  things  to  a  crisis. 
The  frigate  being  unassailable,  the 
factory  at  Canton  was  attacked; 
a  series  of  aggressions,  upon  which, 
as  well  as  upon  the  boats  of  the 
Indianien  as  they  passed  to  and  fro, 
led  to  a  fresh  suspension  of  the 
trade,  and  the  embarkation  of  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  factory  on 
board  of  ship. 

Before  these  latter  occurrences 
were  known  in  London,  the  idea  of 
fitting  out  a  third  embassy  to  Pekin 
had  been  entertained,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  outrages  to  which  the 
factory  was  exposed,  sprang  from  the 
caprice  of  a  set  of  despotic  function- 
aries, who  kept  the  court  in  ig- 
norance of  their  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings, and  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  that  they  should  be  brought  to 
light.  And  as  men  remembered  that 
out  of  Lord  Macartney's  expedition, 
abortive  as  in  most  respects  it  might 
be  said  to  have  been,  important  bene- 
fits to  commerce  had  arisen,  so  no  one 
doubted  but  that  an  equally  favour- 
able result  would  attend  a  like  move- 
ment now ;  if,  indeed,  more  substan- 
tial advantages  might  not  be  gathered 
from  it.  As  might  be  expected, 
every  fresh  arrival  from  Canton 
served  but  more  and  more  to  con- 
firm the  British  government  in  the 
determination  at  which  it  had  ar- 
rived ;  and  though  the  last  of  these 
described  the  Chinese  as  brought  a 
good  deal  to  their  senses  by  the  de- 
cided steps  which  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton had  taken,  not  on  that  account 
was  the  plan  of  a  fresh  embassy 
abandonee!. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  Lord  Am- 
herst's mission  was  the  adjustment  of 
a  treaty  between  the  King  of  England 
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and  the  emperor,  by  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  former  country  might  be 
settled  on  a  secure  footing,  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  court,  and  the  benefit 
l)e  secured  to  the  Hriti-sh  factory  of  a 
direct  appeal,  in  case  of  need,  to  the 
emperor  nimRelf.  Some  faint  hopes 
were  at  the  same  time  cherished  that 
his  lordship  might  succeeil  in  esta- 
blishing a  iiritish  resident  at  Pekin ; 
perha]>K,  even  obtain  permission  for 
our  merchants  to  visit  other  ports 
than  Canton,  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  the  celestial  empire.  Idle  visions 
these!  such  as  could  be  cherished 
only  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  dis- 
IMMitioiis  of  the  people  with  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  negotiate ;  yet  as  this 
ignorance,  which  coniessedly  prevailed 
in  the  cabinet,  prevailed  every 
where  else,  there  was  no  one,  either 
within  the  walls  of  parliament,  or 
without,  to  object  to  the  nieasure. 
Accordingly  Lord  Amherst's  com- 
miKsi<m  was  made  out:  the  Alceste 
frigate,  with  the  Lyra  sloop-of-war, 
and  the  <iener:il  Hewitt,  an  Kast- 
Indinman,  laden  with  presents,  were 
direct etl  to  convey  him  to  his  de- 
stination  ;  and,  at  his  own  desire, 
Captain  Maxwell  was,  as  we  have 
elscwiiere  stated,  appointed  to  take 
command  of  the  little  squadron. 

On  the  l»th  of  February,  1«16,  the 
ships  <]uitteil  Spithead.  Funchal, 
Uio  »)aiieiro,  the  Ca]X'  of  (Wxxl 
Hope*,  and  Hatavia,  were  all  visited 
in  succession ;  and  from  the  latter 
island  the  Lyra  was  sent  on  to  an- 
nounce to  the  ConiiMiny's  suiKrcar- 
g(K's,  tlien  supjMiSitl  to  ha  sheltered 
in  Macao,  the  approach  of  the  eni- 
liassy.  liy  and  by.  the  Alceste, 
having  the  General  Hewitt  in  com- 
pany, followed  in  the  s*une  directicm, 
and  pas!<ing  the  Straits  of  l^anca, 
found  themselves,  not  without  having 
re^xateillv  stirretl  up  the  nmd,  afloat 
on  the  Cfiinese  Sea. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
little  squadron  was  off  the  (Jreat 
Lemma,  where,  on  the  10th  July, 
fie  Lvra  was  seen  at  anchor,  lie- 
s.vie  hor  lav  two  surveviny:  \es<els, 

■  •  ■ 

the  l>i^j.'overv  and  the  Investimitor, 
whxli  the  Company  had  sent  to 
attach  themsL'lvi.'S  to  Captain's  Max- 
well's command,  and  to  turn  what- 
ever opportunitii"^  oi  investigation 
might  arise  to  account.  -^Io^■eo^^r 
there  were  embarked  in  these  vessels 
Sir   Ge-jrge    Staunton,  with    other 


gentlemen  attached  to  the  fiufecny, 
whose  acquaintaaoe  with  the  Chinen 
language  proved  enaiiieBtly  \udvX, 
and  who  attended  the  embaiHrjr  in  all 
its  future  moyementa,  a«  well  1 
as  by  land«  Still  the  one 
without  which  no-  decisiTe  step 
be  taken,  was  wanting.  The  impe- 
rial edk;t,  authoriting  a  landing  to 
be  made  in  the  Feiho,  had  not  ar- 
rived, and  till  it  came,  the  Crulf  of 
Fee-chee-Lee  wa8,in  some  sort,  closed 
against  the  Britiah  squadron.  There- 
fore, Captain  Maxwell,  being  desi- 
rous that  time  should  not  be  wafted, 
gave  orders  that  the  ahips  shoald 
water.  This  they  did  mm  the 
island  of  Hong  Skong,  over  a  rock 
at  one  of  the  extremiriea  of  iriiich 
a  clear  and  excellent  igpring  dashes; 
and  the  anchorage  bemg  embayed, 
and  the  sea  perfectly  wnrwoth,  the 
operation  was  perfomked  both  qoiokly 
and  well. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  lone-ex- 
pected edict  came;  and  the  little 
fleet  bore  up  from  the  month  of  the 
Pekin  river.  It  traversed  grannd 
which,  however  familiar  it  may  he 
now,  was  then  all  but  unknown  to  the 
European  mariner ;  and  of  its  move- 
ments from  day  to  day,  Captaia 
Maxwell  kept  an  accurate  journal. 
But  we  need  not  swell  our  narrative 
with  long  quotations  fiom  that 
Enough  is  done,  when  we  state  that 
he  acknowledges  his  oblieationa  to 
Sir  E.  CTOwer*s  diary,  wim  a  eofy 
of  which  in  manuscript  Sir  Bryan 
^Martin  had  supplied  him,  and  wmeh 
described,  with  great  care,  and  some 
vcr^'  ufieful  remarks,  the  couzie 
which  the  Lion,  in  I7d2,  had  taken. 
lender  the  guidance  of  that  doca- 
ment,  he  held  boldly  out  to  sea,  in- 
stead of  permitting  himself  to  be 
dragged,  as  his  predecessors  had  been, 
along  the  diiierent  bends  d  the 
coast ;  and  the  consequence  was^  that 
the  voyage  was  performed  in  some- 
thing less  than  half  the  time  that 
had  l>een  spent  by  the  lion  in  ac- 
complishing the  same  purpose. 

Of  the  discoveries  which  were  on 
tills  (x*casi(m  etfected,  as  well  in  the 
shai^e  of  the  cOast  as  in  the  depChi 
and  shoals  of  the  water,  it  woold  be 
profitless  to  s])eak.  The 
reader  takes  but  little  interert 
such  matters,  while  to 
and  professional  men,  the  ah^*s  Iqg^ 
and  the  private  diary  of  her 
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Bumder,  are  both  accessible.  Be- 
sides  all  which,  the  rapid  progress  of 
events  within  the  last  three  years 
has  pat  aside  every  obstacle  that  ap* 
peared  till  then  to  stand  between  us 
and  the  acquintion  of  a  very  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
Yellow  Sea.  Nobody  is  now  in  ig- 
norance, that  to  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  l^iho  f^om  Canton  you  pass 
through  the  Straits  of  Formosa,  tra- 
verse the  Tunghai,  double  the  pro- 
siontory  of  Shan-tung  in  the 
Whang -hai,  and  run  down  the 
whole  depth  of  the  bay  of  P^e-chee- 
Lee.  And  as  to  the  islands,  and 
capes,  and  headlands  encountered,  we 
shrink  from  the  bare  enumeration 
of  them.  We  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  with  saying,  that  on  the 
28th  of  July,  about  five  p.m.,  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  the  fort  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Peilio,  were  dist 
oemed ;  and  that  in  five  fathoms 
water,  though  at  the  distance  of  not 
less  than  ten  miles  from  the  land, 
the  little  fiect  came  to  an  an- 
chor. 

The  movements  of  the  embassy 
had  been  too  rapid  for  the  thoughts 
of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  keep 
pace  with  them.  Nobody  in  the 
province  of  Pee-chee-Lee  appeared 
ready  to  receive  them,  indeed  the 
81st  arrived  ere  the  smallest  indica- 
tion was  given  that,  either  on  the 
eoasit  or  in  the  interior,  the  authori- 
ties had  been  apprised  of  their  com- 
ing. At  last  three  mandarins  came 
on  board  the  Alccste,  but  they  were 
the  bearers  only  of  civil  and  compli- 
mentary addresses. 

"No  boats,"  says  Captain  Max- 
well in  his  journal,  '^  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  conveyance  of  the  em- 
bassy, nor  did  it  appear  that  ar- 
rangements were  as  yet  made  for 


thmr  reception ;  in  &ct,  intimation  of 
our  cominig  had  reaehed  the  court 
from  Pekin  only  a  few  days  pre- 
viously to  Qur  arrival,  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Macartney's  mis- 
sion, a  three  months'  notiee  had 
been  afforded.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  II.  M.  ship  Or- 
Icmdo,  whioh  carried  to  China  the 
oificial  announcement  of  the  proposed 
embassy,  should  have  been  so  much 
retarded  in  her  outward  passage. 
Our  coming  was  thus  a  sort  of  sur- 
prise to  the  Chinese,  and  surprise  of 
any  kind  is  never,  I  am  persuaded,  a 
pleasurable  sensation  to  that  cAirioui 
people." 

From  this  date  up  to  the  9th  of 
August,  frequent  conferences  took 
pla^.  The  mandarins  boarded  the 
squadron  almost  daily,  where  they 
were  treated  with  great  kindness, 
and  conducted  themselves  respect- 
fully ;  but  neither  arguments  nor  re- 
monstrances could  prevail  upon  them 
to  step  one  inch  beyond  the  well-de- 
fined bounds  of  their  ofiieial  duty. 
They  professed  great  anxiety  to  fa- 
cilitate the  progress  of  Lord  Am- 
herst to  the  capital,  but  resisted  all 
Captain's  Maxwell's  instances  to  re- 
duce their  professions  to  practise. 
Even  Chinese  procrastination,  how- 
ever, has  its  limits.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  it  was  announced  to  Lord 
Amherst  tlmt  the  imperial  legate 
was  ready ;  and  his  lordship,  attended 
by  his  suite  and  the  gentlenien  of  the 
factor}',  quitted  the  Alceste.  They 
were  greeted  at  parting  by  three 
cheers  from  the  ships'  company,  all 
of  which  manned  the  yards  to  do  them 
honour;  and  amid  the  thunder  of 
cannon — royal  salutes  were  fired  for 
the  barges  that  carried,  and  the 
boats  that  escorted  them,  pushed 
off". 


Chapteb  xin. 

VOYAOBTU ROUGH  THE  YELLOW  SBA— KOREAN  ARCIIIPELAOO — LOO  CHOO  ISLANDS. 


Lord  Amherst,  as  is  well  known, 
landed  at  a  place  called  Ta-coo,  about 
three  miles  up  the  Peiho  or  White 
River.  He  was  attended  to  the  beach 
by  Captains  Maxwell  and  Hall,  and 
the  crews  of  twelve  boats,  all  of  them 
rigged  out  in  their  best  attire,  while  a 
prodigious  crowd  of  country  people 
were  gathered  together  to  witnessa  cc- 
jipmoaj  wb»i^  was  perfectly  ;iovel  to 


them.  Hospitality,  however,  accord- 
ing to  our  acceptation  of  that  term, 
the  Chinese  had  no  knowledge  of.  Not 
only  was  his  lordship  left  without  an 
invitation  to  the  house  or  hotel  of 
the  legate,  but  it  was  civilly  an- 
nouncca  to  him  that  the  sooner  he 
transferred  himself  to  the  govern- 
ment junk  upon  the  river,  the  better 
pleased  would  the  emperor's  repre- 
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sentative  be.  To  that  junk,  there- 
fore, he  and  his  immediate  followers 
removed,  while  Captain  Maxwell  and 
hLs  boats*  crews  returned  to  their 
respective  ships. 

With  the  proceeding  of  Lord  Am- 
herst and  his  personal  attendants  we 
have  no  concern.  They  occupy  their 
own  proper  page  in  our  national  his- 
tory, and  owe  their  place  there  to 
hands  which  were  well  qualified  to 
inscribe  them.  Neither  can  we  pre- 
tend to  follow  from  point  to  point 
the  voyage  of  discovery  on  which, 
soon  after  the  departure  of  his  lord- 
ship to  Pekin,  the  little  squadron  en- 
tered. That  tale  like  the  other  has 
been  told  already, — partly  by  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  in  a  well- written  volume, 
which  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of 
every  body,  —  partly  by  Dr.  John 
M'lieod,  in  his  mteresting  Narrative 
of  the  Voyage  of  H,M.S.  Alceste  to 
China,  Corea,  and  the  Islands  of 
Lewchew,  But  an  outline  of  the 
series  of  operations  "we  are  bound  to 
give,  were  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  one  portion  of  this  bio- 
graphy with  another.  And  this,  for 
obvious  reasons,  it  has  become  our 
business  to  render  as  brief  as  may  be 
at  all  consistent  with  perspicuity. 

In  the  code  of  instructions  handed 
to  Captain  Maxwell  from  the  Ad- 
miralty, there  was  a  clause  which  in- 
formed him  that,  "  as  a  voyage  up 
the  Yellow  Sea  was  an  event  of  rare 
occurrence,  their  lordships  expected 
that  he  would,  while  performmg  it, 
collect  as  much  useful  information 
as  might  be  attainable."  The  best 
manner  of  accomplishiniB;  this  object  it 
was  left  to  himself  to  determine,  and 
he  now  felt  at  liberty  to  carry  into 
effect  a  plan  on  which  he  seems  early 
to  have  decided.  Having  delayed 
little  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
at  his  anchorage,  and  accepted  a 
somewhat  shabby  present  which  the 
Chinese  authorities  sent  to  him,  he 
divided  his  fleet  into  two  petty 
squadrons,  one  of  which  he  placed 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hall 
of  the  Lyra,  while  of  the  other  he 
himself  took  charge.  With  the  for- 
mer, consisting  of  the  Lyra  and  In- 
vestigator, Captain  Hall  was  directed 
to  proceed  round  the  southern  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pee-chee-Lee ;  with 
the  latter,  comprising  the  Alcesto 
and  the  Discovery,  Captain  Maxwell 
proposed  to  steer  to  &e  northward* 


Meanwhile  the  Hewitt»  taking  a  cen- 
tral route,  was  to  retrace,  in  some  sort, 
the  ground  already  trodden ;  and 
after  touching,  and,  if  practicable, 
watering  at,  tne  Mee-a-tou  Islands, 
was  to  make  for  Che-a-tou  Bay, 
which  was  appointed  to  be  the  place 
of  general  rendezvous. 

In  the  management  of  the  share  of 
this  enterprse  which  he  had  reserved 
for  himself.  Captain  Maxwell  dis- 
played all  the  caution  as  well  as 
zeal  that  became  a  skilful  seaman. 
The  Discovery,  drawing  much  less 
water  than  her  consort,  was  directed 
to  keep  the  lead;  and  more  than 
once  both  ships  were  prevented,  in 
consequence,  from  striking.  For 
though  the  bottom  of  this  shallow 
sea  was  found  to  consist  usually  of  a 
sort  of  blue  soft  day,  here  and  there 
sand-banks  and  hard  ground  were 
reached;  every  symptom  of  which 
ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  navigator 
as  a  warning  that  shoEd-water  is  not 
far  distant. 

By  distributing  his  little  force  in 
this  judicious  maimer,  Captain  Max- 
well contrived,  within  the  space  of  a 
few  days,  to  map  out,  as  it  were,  ^t 
whole  of  tliat  portion  of  the  YeUow 
Sea  which  extends  from  the  headland 
of  Shang-tung  on  the  south,  to  the 
great  wall  of  China  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lea-tung  on  the  north.  It  was  evi- 
dent, too,  from  the  mode  of  his  re- 
ception towards  the  latter  point,  that 
as  yet  the  Chinese  of  that  remote  dis- 
trict knew  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
of  Europeans : — 

"  Two  villages  and  lome  detached 
hamlets/'  says  his  Diary,  "  were  aeen 
around  the  bay  (Roaae's  Bay)»  and  the 
whole  neigbboorhood  appeared  extremely 
well  coltivated.  The  oadTes  seemed  at 
first  to  view  ua  with  moch  astonialime&t. 
but  unmixed  with  apprehenaioa,  and  the 
utmost  caution  waa  used  on  our  part  to 
avoid  giving  cause  for  alarm  or  donbC 
Cattle  and  poultry  were  abundant,  bat 
they  would  not  sell  them ;  neither  ooold 
we  obtain  any  by  barter,  which  was  at- 
tempted to  be  brought  about  by  varioiis 
offers.  They  greatly  coveted  our  bat. 
tons,  but  looked  upon  every  kind  of 
specie  with  indifference.  An  officer  gave 
a  button  to  a  ra^ed  peaaant  who  waa 
gazing  with  admiration  at  the  numben 
on  hu  jacket,  and  afterwarda  tried  to 
bribe  it  back  from  him  with  an  oifer  of 
four  dollars,  but  without  success." 

Nor  was  this  the  onlv  drcmiistaiiee 
in  the  conditioa  of  these-  nocthei^y 
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which  attracted  his  atten-     a  small  bay  on  the  south  side  of  one 

of  the  least  unpromising,  they  let  go 
their  stream-anchor  in  eight  rathoms. 
The  islands  which,  by  the  navi^- 
tors,  were  called  Sir  James  Hdrs 
Group,  seemed  all  to  be  inhabited. 
At  the  head  of  the  little  bay  which 
the  ships  now  occupied  a  village 
stood;  towards  whicn,  as  soon  as 
things  had  been  rendered  what  a 
seaman  calls  snug,  the  two  captains 
proceeded  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating in  a  friendly  spirit  with 
its  inhabitants.  But  the  latter  with- 
drew as  they  approached,  leaving 
only  a  few  old  men,  who  indicated 
by  signs  that  their  presence  in  the 
village  was  by  no  means  desired. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  forbear- 
ance and  good  feeling  with  which  the 
British  officers  comported  themselves : 

''  The  inhabitants,"  says  Captain  Max- 
well in  bis  journal, "  who  had  assembled 
in  numbers  on  the  beach,  all  retired  as 
we  drew  near  the  shore,  excepting  a  few 
old  men,  who,  when  we  landed  and  ap- 
proached them,  making  signs  of  friend- 
ship, shewed  no  reciprocity  of  that  feel- 
ing towards  us  ;  but,  in  a  loud  voice  and 
a  very  harsh -sou  ndin?  language -that  our 
Chinese  interpreters  did  not  at  all  under- 
stand, constantly  repeated  some  words, 
accompanied,  however,  with  a  very  sig- 
nificant gesture  of  the  hand,  pointed  to- 
wards the  ship,  to  which  it  was  clearly 
evident  that  they  wished  us  immediately 
to  return.  Finding  our  courteous  salu- 
tations  and  ofienngs  of  small  presents 
were  equally  rejected,  all  we  could  do 
was  to  leave  an  impression  of  inofifen. 
siveness  upon  their  minds  by  not  going 
into  the  village.  Asa  dread  of  our  in- 
trusion there  appeared  to  be  the  great 
cause  of  their  aversion  to  us,  they  no 
sooner  saw  us  turn  aside  from  it  and 
ascend  the  heights,  than  they  shewed 
signs  of  being  pleased." 

The  result  was,  that  having  ob- 
taiDcd  from  the  top  of  the  hill  a  com- 
manding view  as  far  as  the  mainland, 
Captains  IVIaxwell  and  Hall  returned 
on  board  of  ship,  not,  however,  with- 
out having  been  greeted,  while  linger- 
ing on  the  beach,  in  a  much  more 
friendly  manner  by  numerous  groups 
of  the  natives. 

The  position  of  these  islands,  and 
indeed  of  every  other  place  at  which 
during  this  interesting  voyage  the 
vessels  touched,  was  accurately  noted. 
It  appears,  too,  that  the  officers  paid 
a  becoming  regard,  as  often  as  they 
went  ashore,  to  the  state  of  agricul** 


I  must,  doubtless,  be,^'  he  says, 

the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Lea- 

lace  or  places  of  considerable 

1  the  extraordinary  number  of 

daily  saw  passing  up  and  down ; 

I  understood  at  the  Peiho  that 

mtity  of  the  grain  that  supplies 

les  from  the  northward  by  sea ; 

tance  which  should  make  the 

:autiou8    how    they    insult    a 

nation;   seeing  that  this  vital 

their  capital  might  be  inter. 

not  wholly  cut  off,  by  a  few 

sers  in  this  sea." 

neral  result  of  the  exploring 
as  to  satisfy  those  engaged 
there  are  plenty  of  excellent 
,  with  convenient  places  for 

on  all  sides  of  the  Gulf  of 

-Lee.  Dangerous  spots  there 

are,   especially  along    the 

coast;  but  with  ordinary 
hese  may  be  avoided,  espe- 
the  map  laid  down  by  the 
BS  found  to  be  in  the  main 
Jly  correct.  Moreover,  of 
ment  affiarded  to  them  by 
es  they  seem  to  have  had  no 

complain;  except  in  this 
at  the  latter  seemed  every 
Qwilling  that  a  party  of 
iamen,  however  numerically 
mt,  should  pass  the  night 
It  appears,  too,  that  about 
t  of  rendezvous  the  manda- 
.  them  no  presents,  which 
ised  on  the  plea  that  their 
was  a  sterile  one,  and  the 
miversally  poor.      Neither 

condition  oianged  greatly 
)etter  in  this  respect  after 
crossed  the  little  bay,  and  cast 
1  a  beauti^  harbour  near 

for  though  the  mandarins 
t  them  a  few  pigs  and  fowls, 
t  entirely  aloof  from  all  fa- 
ercourse  with  the  strangers. 
ow  determined  to  try  the 
coast;  and  the  Alceste  and 
ing  joined  company,  steered 

accordingly ;  but  there, 
both  officers  and  men  were 
is  entirely  to  preclude  the 
bringing  on,  even  by  sIoav 
i  more  intimate  communica- 
le  ships,  instead  of  getting 
the  mainland  of  Corea  in 
twenty  hours,  found  them- 
ier  tiiree  days,  in  the  heart 
er  of  islands;  and  there  in 
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tun  ind  ffRWil  condstiOD  ct  ittt  ni* 
habitants ':  »  £i7.  ai  kvc  as  the 
jealoitsT  of  the  ^TrtrameM  and  the 
extreiDe  timidirT  of  the  coveracd 
would  aUow.  6ii:  w  do  doc  ooo* 
ceive  that  iA  «cch  thmsa  we  are 
requinjd  to  make  ecpecisi  mentiQD. 
Kvery  tolerable  book  of  s^eogtaphy 
concaiiu  the  substance  of  the  di»- 
ooverk*  which  Captain  MaxwelL  in 
\H\tx  had  the  merit  of  making.  We 
should,  therefore,  but  iatigue  our 
readers  in  proportion  as  we  increaied 
the  bulk  of  our  narrative,  were  we 
foimallj  to  notice  them. 

From  the  group  which  they  had 
named  al\er  Sir  Jamen  llaAy  the 
frigate  and  brig  steered  for  another, 
which  is  marked  in  modem  mara  as 
the  Corean  Arehipelago,  but  to  which 
our  navigators  chose  to  give  the  ap- 
pellation of  llutton  s  Islands.  Their 
endeavours  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  domestic  habits  of  the  people 
dwelling  here  were  not  crowncu  with 
better  success  than  had  attended 
them  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary', 
the  loud  and  angry  vociferations 
which  had  greeted  them  when  land- 
ine  l^fore  were  reiK^ated  with  equal 
vehemence  again ;  while  numliers  of 
persons  added  a  still  more  significant 
sign  by  drawing  their  hands  across 
their  throats  as  if  to  indicate  the  uct 
of  cutting.  A  closer  acciuaintance, 
however,  satisfied  the  voyagers  that 
unseemly  as  the  latter  niovenient 
waH,  it  implied  no  threat  of  violence 
to  tliem.  I'hey,  therefore,  retired  to 
their  boats,  and  not  long  afterwanis 
Mt()(Kl  over  to  the  mainland  of  Corea. 
There,  in  a  well-^heltered  buv.  to 
which,  out  of  compliment  to  Captaui 
Hall,  they  gave  the  name  of  liasirs 
liny,  the  •*hips  anchored;  and  once 
:i;ruin.  sj  ^^oon  as  the  day  had  made 
Miijic  progress,  they  renewed  their 
e Hurt  to  oommunicate  with  the  natives. 
\W  must  give  the  account  of  this 
ii'.^'jti3ti<jn  in  the  words  of  one  of 
lixe  princii>al  actors  in  the  scene : — 

•    W'.»t  w.-  LaT*  8<^«d/'  *iys  Captain 

,'.v.-.  »_-!.  T'„f';L^  •,*.■.-■;»  l-^  T;'..i*« 

•  #-■_•#■       ^  •    -    •'■  ^    r      V      »"ii   ^^  —  • 

1     '--  i--'.  i- 

:.-.  '■.  :  zLi,:  ::  \ 

I'H     *-■»  t  *"     ;:« 


r.'i.     t'!..i.~     T-: :  :<. ' 


,j- 


..I  .^r 


s-      ' 


»  > 


;  whow 

IS  vessel,  reeriwd  ve 
and  made  signs  mmnamw  «f  i 
go  to  the  Lti*.  whm  !■▼  ■ 
Aleeste  to  tlia  ehora.     W« 
odms,  wUch  deaeteil  a 
meent  to  expvaea  the 
derive  froB  aeaiai^  him 
board  we  aceordmgff 
whole  party  remaiiied, 
examining  ever^  thaey 
rioeiiy,  until  eom*  time 
then  went  into  dieir 
purpose, 

shore;  but,  instead  of  this. 
for  the  Aloeste,  and  I  jut  ^m.  m. 
in  time  to  receive  ths  aid 
his  suite,  who  all  aj^ 
the  otmoet  reapeot  aiid 
dience. 

"The  old  ehMfdid 
prove  of  his  people 
miration  at  the  ao 
either  by  lood  talhif  < 
a  practice  in  which 
Chinese  so  oilaaaively 
rap  from  hia  oane»  < 
by  the  shoulder, 
riosity  to  whisperiiig  amd  ] 
partook  of  some 
the  ship  about  ten  o'« 
parently  much  deMghigd 
tion  which  had  been  %\ 

**  The  next 
the  chief,  with  the 
hoard  the  Ljrra,  where  ihej  Indkft 
and  aeemedmachpkaaedwilkihej 
ner  of  it     Upon  mj  joiai^ 
the  chief  made  knowa  hv 
was  coming  to  me; 
voured,  on  the  other 
cate  our  vishei  to  wait  vp^ 
shore.     Of  thia  fminaal  fce  i 
very  anxious  to  get  lad  : 
left  the  Lvra.  be 
und  nodded  to  ■ 
going  to  the  ship,  da  t 
steered  off  in  that 
very  soon  iniaed 
go  into  a  boat,  aad 
bhore.     We 
when,  to  oar 
his  own 
me  in  the  gig,' 
A   friecd^T 
as  to  what  rc< 
The  oM 
:iv>n,  p: 

xL<i    u.e    ianer    r 
i.-'uc:-;.      Tia  'VTjaiiH 
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■3at-th»/anxietjr  to  get  upon 
er9  BO  European  b«d  ever  trodden 
mndled  at  the  moment  over  any 
ieling«  The  reward  of  such  illi- 
adoct  accorded  exactly  with  its 
for  we  were  stopped  upon  the 
!••  of  the  beach,  ond  not  suffered 
■tap  bajond  them.  The  boat 
d  a  uttle  distance  from  it,  where- 

0  CoraaBB  waded  off,  and  carried 
•  (upon  their  backs)  the  chief 
attendant.    Our  people  followed 

in  the  same  manner.    The  mo- 

1  were  landed,  however,  our  fur- 
>giett  was  arrested  by  a  shower 
r  arrows  or  of  stones,  which  these 
have  the  credit  of  assailing  in- 
with — no!  but  of  tears,  which 
down  the  venerable  face  of  the 
flcoBBpanied  by  a  most  piteous 
I  naturea  of  the  most  unfeigned 
He  had  walked  in  this  manner  a 
■tance  towards  the  village,  when, 
loand,  and  seeing  us  still  stand- 
ire'  we  landed,  he  stopped,  and 
iweial  signs  expressive  of  his  gra- 
It  our  forbei^nce.  ilis  tears 
iped  away,  and  tho  people,  who 
hta  lamentation  had  kept  at  a  re. 
.  diatance  from  him,  now  drew 

Presently  we  observed  several 
F  in  different  direcuoos,  who 
r  returned,  carrying  small  bas- 
bich  the  chief  made  them  bring 
na  towards  us.  Their  contents 
rait  and  sweet  cakes)  were  offered 
zelreabment  in  the  most  courteous 
,  which  convinced  me  we  were 
»duded  from  their  hospitality  by 
toma  of  their  nation,  ana  not  from 
of  individual  inclination  to  kind« 

'  way  of  marking  with  reproach  so 
table  a  custom,  we  refused  to  taste 
Ig  that  had  been  brought,  to  their 
raet  mortilication.  Indeed,  they 
id  to  understand  and  to  feel,  from 
Z9  of  our  signs,  that  sitting  upon 
oa  the  sea-beacb  was  not,  accord- 
mr  view  of  these  matters,  a  situa- 
oper  to  eat  or  drink  in.  Our  re- 
fter  much  pressing  on  their  part, 
rem  the  chief  the  repetition  of  a 
'which,  whan  he  had  before  made 
16  boat,  we  could  not  comprehend 
ming.    Thia  was  first  pointing  to 

to  the  village,  then  to  the  east, 
OTing  his  finger  perpendicularly 
»  the  horison  west.    This  latter 

was  described/uur  limes;  when 
oed  hia  head  on  one  side,  and 
ia  band  across  his  neck,  shutting 
m,  and  remaining  some  time  mo- 
I.  All  this  we  now  clearly  un- 
d  to  imply,  that  our  going  to  the 

woald  be  known  to  his  jealous 
rbaroua  government  in  two  days ; 


and  in  two  days  move  hia  bead  would  be 
cut  off  for  permitting  ua  ;  although  the 
poor  man  had  no  means  whatever  of  pre. 
venting  our  going  there  but  those  he  had 
so  happily  adopted,  is  it  not  singular 
that  a  i)eople  exercising  such  inhospitable 
laws  should  have  any  part  of  their  fron- 
tier indebted  to  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
tection from  the  intrusion  of  atrangers  1 

"All  this  also  explained  the  atrange 
conduct  of  the  people  upon  Button's 
Island,  who,  doubtless,  meant  that  their 
heads  would  pay  the  forfeit  o|  holding 
any  communication  with  us. 

"It  was  under  these  impressions, 
which  rather  whetted  than  diminished  our 
desire  to  look  into  this  forbidden  land, 
that  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  was  re- 
linquished, and  we  returned  on  board  ; 
because  I  felt  that  the  government  of  my 
own  country  had  alone  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe whether,  and  in  what  manner,  if  at 
all,  tlie  prejudices  and  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  we  had  been  sent  to  com- 
municate were  to  bo  interfered  with. 

"  The  Lyra  had  weighed  to  take  her 
appointed  station  of  leading,  and  the 
Alceste  was  braced  for  casting,  when  the 
Coreans  again  came  alongside ;  and  the 
old  chief,  without  waiting  for  the  cere- 
monious aid  that  he  had  before  received 
from  his  attendants,  came  quickly  up  the 
ship's  side,  and  never  stopped  until  he 
reached  my  after.cabin,  where  he  threw 
himself  at  my  feet  in  an  agony  of  grati- 
tude, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
and  no  entreaty  of  mine  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  rise,  or  even  sit  upright,  until 
he  was  so  exhausted  with  sobbing,  that  I 
became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  assistance. 
During  this  time,  none  of  bis  own  people 
had  presumed  to  come  near ;  nor,  when 
he  recovered  his  self-possession  did  he 
express  a  wish  that  any  of  them  should 
enter  the  cabin,  so  anxious  was  he  to 
mark  his  unbounded  confidence  in  my 
friendship.  Certainly,  no  gratification 
which  I  could  have  derived  from  explor« 
ing  tho  whole  country  would  have  equal- 
led that  which  had  its  rise  in  this  im- 
pressive  scene,  the  interest  attaching  to 
which  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  im- 
posing mien  and  singularly  striking 
manner  of  this  venerable  cnief,  whose 
grey  hairs  and  long  flowing  white  beard 
must  have  attracted  attention  and  com- 
manded respect  wherever  they  were 
seen." 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  upon 
a  narrative  "with  the  substance  of 
which  few  readers  of  voyages  and 
travels  can  at  this  time  of  dav  be  un- 
acquainted. Through  tliat  cluster  of 
a  thousand  islands  the  Alceste  and 
Lyra  held  Uieir  way ;  being  con- 
fessedly the  first  ships  which  under 
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the  flag  of  any  European  nation  ever 
visited  the  shores  of  Corea.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  com- 
manders of  both — one  in  his  pub- 
lished account,  the  other  in  his  MS. 
journal — speak  in  high  terms  of  the 
general  accuracy  of  tne  information 
which  the  Jesuits  collected  long  ago ; 
indeed,  these  intelligent  men  have 
erred  only  in  this  respect,  that  they 
marked  the  sea-board  of  the  main- 
land two  full  degrees  more  to  the 
east  than  the  facts  of  the  case  will 
warrant.  But  we  cannot  a£Pord  to 
linger  over  records  which  our  readers, 
if  they  be  curious  in  such  matters, 
can  consult  for  themselves ;  for  there 
is  as  little  of  instruction  as  of  amuse- 
ment to  be  derived  from  abridge- 
ments of  histories,  whether  these  re- 
late to  European  or  Asiatic  nations. 

Having  given  names  to  several 
islands,  headlands,  and  roadsteads, 
and  made  in  each  of  these  ineffectual 
endeavours  to  break  through  the 
crust  in  which  the  natives  had  en- 
sconced themselves;  having  once, 
and  only  once,  carried  their  point  so 
far,  that  they  were  permitted  to  inspect 
the  dwellings*  of  the  country  people, 
and  eat  witn  their  betters,  our  two 
adventurers  struck  out,  as  it  were,  to 
sea,  and,  steering  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection, were  first  brought  up  under 
the  lee,  or  south-west  side  of  Sulphur 
Island.  They  found  it  worthy  of  its 
name, —  a  volcanic  production,  on 
which  dwelt  only  two  or  three  fa- 
milies, whose  business  it  was  to  col- 
lect and  prepare  the  sulphur,  and 
ship  it  on  board  the  junks  which  were 
to  convey  it  to  Loo  Choo ;  but  they 
could  not  easily  land,  by  reason  of 
the  heavy  surf  that  prevailed ;  and 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  sky  for- 
bade their  lingering  long  at  a  spot 
where  shelter  was  wanting.  Where- 
fore, making  all  tight  to  meet  the 
Tippon,  they  bore  up  to  the  south- 
east ;  and,  catching  less  of  the  raede 
than  they  anticipated,  came  before 


long  in  sight  of  the  Great  Loo  Choo, 
where  they  determined  for  a  brief 
space  to  sojourn. 

Of  the  risks  which  they  ran  in 
seeking  out  a  harbour,  of  the  skill 
with  which  they  surmounted  the% 
risks,  and  the  happy  expedient  which 
secured  for  them  the  mendly  offices 
of  the  islanders,  it  were  worse  than 
idle  to  speak.     Captain  Hall  and 
Dr.  M'Leod   have    both   described 
these  occurrences  at  length,  as  well 
as  communicated  to  the  public  fall 
information  concerning  the  tastes  and 
manners  of  the  amiable  inhabitants. 
Moreover,  both  of  these  gentlemen 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise 
of  the  forbearance  and  good  humour 
exhibited  on    all    occasions  by  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.     Not  mia- 
ware  of  his  own  power,  which  \ras 
much  more  than  adequate  to  reduce 
the  whole  kingdom  or  Loo  Choo  to 
subjection.  Captain  MaxweU  re- 
lated all  his  personal  proceedings,  as 
well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  omoen 
and  men  under  his  command,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  Loo  Choo 
chiefs ;  and  he  left,  in  conse(][ucnce, 
the  best  impressions  on  the  nunds  of 
the  people  when  he  quitted  them,  as 
well  as  confirmed  what  he  is  forward 
in  his  journal  to  describe  as  their 
natural  disposition  to  be  kind  and 
hospitable. 

Should  these  detached  papers  be 
collected  into  a  separate  work,  the 
latter  will  probably  mdude  nmnenmi 
quotations  from  the  document  to 
which  we  have  just  referred.  From 
our  biography  m  its  present  ftni 
such  extracts  are  of  necessity  ex- 
cluded, not  because  there  is  any 
lack  of  interest  in  than,  but  1»> 
cause  there  is  not  space  enongh  at 
our  command  with  which  to  deal 
by  them  &irly.  One  little  anec- 
dote, however,  illustratiYe  of  the 
excellent  footing  on  which  the  erewt 
of  the  Al^ste  amd  Lyra  succeeded  in 
placing  themselves  with  these  gentle 


*  Concerning  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  Corean  cluster,  whom  he  had  managed 
to  conciliate,  and  who  admitted  him  into  their  houses.  Captain  Maxwell  writes  tms: 
—  "  Captain  Hall  and  myself  were  forcibly  struck  with  tne  great  resemblance  of  the 
habitations  to  those  of  the  poorer  classes  of  peasants  in  our  own  country  (Scotland). 
Their  building  materials  were  exactly  the  same,—- lath,  clay,  rush  or  straw  thateh; 
and  any  difference  that  could  be  observed  in  the  household  arrangmnenta  of  the  smoke* 
dried  interiors  was  rather  in  favour  of  Corea.  The  men  mm  not  vary  tall,  bat 
strongly  made,  and  well  proportioned ;  their  dress  much  the  same  aa  that  we  bad  aeea 
before.  Tliey  accompanied  us  in  our  morning  walk,  and  appeared  highly  amwed 
with  the  attempts  which  they  made  to  pronoance  Engliah  words*  in  whmthsy  wen 
wonderfully  suooessfuU*' 
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Asiatics,  must  be  inserted.  Speaking 
of  lus  preparations  to  depart,  after  a 
month  spent  in  the  harbour,  during 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which 
the  sick  of  both  crews  had  been  per- 
mitted to  live  on  shore.  Captain 
Maxwell  says : — 


•< 


The  powder  had  been  brought  on 
board  a  few  days  before,  together  with 
tiie  sails  and  other  stores  for  the  depdt ; 
and  thus  the  people  that  had  been  landed 
wUk  were  embarked,  all  perfectly  reco. 
Tared,  except  one  man  who  had  died. 
His  case  had  been  hopeless  when  he  went 
•a  shore ;  but  if  any  thing  could  have 
saved  him,  the  tender  and  unremitting 
Jdndoess  which  restored  health  to  others 
jnust  have  done  so.  For  never,  I  be- 
lieve, were  sick  seamen  so  carefully 
nursed  and  daintily  fed  as  by  these  ex- 
c«Uent  Samaritans,  whose  truly  Chris- 
tianised feelings  were  on  every  occasion 
nobly  displayed.  And,  to  sum  up  all, 
itktj  offered  a  pagan  sacrifice  upon  the 
fomb  of  this  stranger  when  he  was  no 
longer  sensible  of  their  benevolence  to- 


wards him.  They  had  dug  his  grave> 
and  walked  before  his  body  at  the  fu- 
neral dressed  in  their  mourning  robes. 
They  had  erected  a  monumental  stone, 
and  engraved  upon  it,  in  our  language, 
the  epitaph  which  I  dictated ;  and  after- 
wards, with  great  solemnity,  performed 
the  funeral  rites  which  their  own  religion 
required." 

This  is  very  touching,  as  is  the 
epitaph  itself,  of  which  we  transcribe 
a  copy,  and  with  which,  though  with 
great  reluctance,  we  feel  that  our 
present  chapter  must  be  brought  to  a 
close : — 

"  H£R£  LIES  BURIED, 
ICED  TWENTY -ONE  YEARS, 

WILLIAM  HARE, 

SEAMAN  OF  HIS  BRITANNIC  MAJESTt's  SHI^ 

ALCESTE. 

DIED  OCT.  15,  1816. 

THIS  MONUMENT  WAS  ERECTED 

BY  THE  KINO 

AND  INHABITANTS 


OF  THIS  MOST  HOSPITABLE  ISLAND. 


» 


Jack  moriarty  and  his  cont£M1»orarie9  t.  c.  d. 

No.  m. 

COLLEGE  STARVING  —  WHITSUN  AND  TRINITY  WEEKS  —  THE  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  FELLOW- 
SHIP EXAMINATIONS — THROUGH  ALL  THIS  PERIOD  OF  HIGH  LITERARY  EXCITEMENT, 
JACK,  HAVING  REALLY  AN  INFINITE  DEAL  OF  NOTHING  TO  DO,  DOES  IT,  AND  THAT  TOO 
IN  A  WORKMANLIKE  MANNER. 


The  general  reader,  on  perusing  the 
first  part  of  my  present  heading,  will 
probably  be  getting  himself  ready 
ibr  k  course  of  tears.  If  he  be  of 
old  Trinity,  however,  and  among  the 
initiated,  he  will  just  as  probably 
lefrain.  Weeping  is  altogether  a 
perilous  process,  and  not  to  be  under- 
gone without  solid  cause.  This  refers 
chiefly,  I  should  say,  to  the  tear  mas- 
euline ;  for  that,  somehow  or  other, 
is  known  soon  to  wear  out  utterly 
the  heart  that  is  its  fountain ;  for 
touching  the  sorrows  of  the  better 
part  of  creation,  Bailly  Nicol  Jarvie's 
Sdea  is  not  a  bad  one,  when  he  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  *^  Nae  mair  oot 
o'  the  way  to  see  a  woman  greet 
than  it  is  to  see  a  goose  gangin*  bare- 
fitted."  Now  as  geese  seldom  run 
accounts  with  shoemakers,  the  illus- 
tration may  be  considered  as  perfect. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  pre- 
sent writer  roeaks  feelingly  on  the 
nuun  point.  hmoQhecema  to  starve 


within  the  precincts  of  the  university, 
he,  God  help  him !  has  been  obliged 
to  do  nothing  but  live,  as  he  knows 
full  well  "  College  starving"  is, 
in  short,  a  phrase  of  most  pecu- 
liar import,  and  indicates  a  form 
of  destitution  which,  with  all  their 
"  scribbling,"  as  Lord  Granville 
Somerset  would  say,  it  never  en- 
tered the  hearts  of  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  to  scribble  about.  Its 
most  logical  division  embraces  two 
species,  and  is  either  perfect  or  «m* 
perfect.  Perfect  college  starving  is 
that  state  of  pauperism  which  sup- 
poses a  complete  absence  of  money 
and  credit.  A  person  thus  situated 
in  London,  for  mstancc,  would  pro- 
bably hold  himself  in  rather  embar- 
rassed circumstances.  "  How  am  I 
to  me  a  breakfast  ?"  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  it  is  proverbially  said 
a  fool  may,  in  such  a  case,  put  with- 
out finding  a  wise  man  just  readjr  to 
answer.     In  the  Irish   university. 
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such  are  the  peculiar  blesshigs  of 
education,  at  least  Irish  education, 
the  solution  is  of  the  easiest,  and  here 
it  is.  You  have  but  to  summon  a 
council  of  war— -consisting  of  yourself 
and  your  old  woman  of  a  skip  (skip^ 
pia  a  7wn  skippando ;  sed  hoc  obiter)  ; 
the  former  member  of  the  court  being 
generally  half  asleep  in  his  bed  in 
the  morning,  while  the  other  stands 
polishing  her  face  with  her  apron, 
by  vmy  of  brightening  up  her  ideas 
within,  as  it  were,  at  the  foot — lay 
before  the  assembled  parties  an  un- 
reserved view  of  the  case,  and  the 
business  is  done. 

"  Well,  then,"  is  the  usual  senti- 
ment of  the  aged  Hebe,  "  if  there's 
nather  money  nor  credit  to  the  fore, 
ahure  we  can  do  without  it.  Ay,  an* 
troth  we  can !  Don't  desturb  yersclf, 
sir,  about  it"  (this  is  only  said  to  a 
freshman,  who  is  naturally  a  little 
nervous,  knowinc  no  better),  "  lave 
it  to  mysilf;  well  be  twice  as  bad 
off  afore  we's  die,  never  fear — glorj' 
be  to  Grod !  — and  that's  a  comfort — 
that  same 

'  Ob,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Inconstant,  coy,  and  hard  to  please  ; 
When  want  of  breakfast  wrings  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  !'" 

Henceforth  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  continue  your  attention  to  your 
sleep,  so  as  to  give  thereby  a  fine  finish 
to  the  appetite.  In  no  long  space 
there  will  be  a  delicious  concert  of 
cups  rattling  and  fire  blowing  in  your 
outer  chamber,  to  conclude  with  a  piece 
of  brief  recitative,  breathed  through  as 
much  of  an  opening  as  the  fair  melo- 
dist's nose  can  secure,  on  the  principle 
of  the  wedge  at  the  door.  "  Here  we's 
are,  sir,  "W'fiy  should  we  quarrel  for 
riches  ?"  It  must  be  a  strange  tem- 
per, indeed,  which  would  dispose  you 
to  quarrel  vnth  any  mortal  tiling 
when  before  the  eye  there  beams  sucn 
a  breakfast,  and  before  the  heart  the 
knowledge  of  your  paying  nothing 
for  it.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  only 
occasion  in  life  when  you  find  that 
absence  of  money  is  a  positive  bless- 
ing, as  such  a  magnificent  regale  was 
never  spread  before  you  as  now. 
Now  every  phenomenon  in  nature — 
and  surely  to  get  a  splendid  break- 
fast without  money  is  one,  and  a  most 
carious  one,  too — ^has  its  philosophy, 
and  so  has  this.  It  resolves  itself,  in 
short,  into  one  nnftjling  fact,  uaA 


your  old  woman  cannot  pretend  to 
the  luxury  of  a  conscience,  and,  to  do 
justice  to  her  straightforwardness  of 
character,  never  does.  In  the  prac- 
tical application  of  this  principle  there 
is,  however,  much  room  for  ingenuity. 
She,  on  sallying  out  on  duty,  is  im- 
pressed, of  course,  with  a  general 
sense  of  her  obligation  to  rob  some- 
body. On  that  bead,  as  I  have  just 
intimated,  there  does  not  exist  any 
difiiculty,  that  being  a  point  I  would 
desire  to  be  always  dearly  understood 
by  the  reader.  Bat  tl^  matter  of 
conscience  is  who  that  somebody  is  to 
l)e.  Frequently  it  is  a  thing  of  mere 
chance.  It  used  to  be  the  practioc 
of  the  university  skips,  before  break- 
fast, to  assemble  in  solemn  senate 
round  the  milkmen  in  the  centres  of 
the  several  courts,  discussing  the  vir- 
tues generally  of  their  re^ective  mas- 
ters, and  their  comparative  degrees  of 
sobriety  on  the  preceding  nicnt.  Of 
these  conventions  old  Tip,  the  dwarf 
badgcman  already  honourably  refer- 
red to  for  his  courage  in  spitting  in 
the  face  of  oidd  Katty,  oM  Jacky 
Barrett's  oidd  woman,  was  a  sort  of 
movable  chairman,  shifting  from 
one  to  another,  and  refreshing  him- 
sdf  ivith  a  draught  of  milk  pre- 
sented gratuitously,  through  ad- 
miration of  his  *^  great  power  of 
words,"  and  which  a  fiying  educatioii, 
by  catching  the  newspapers  and  read- 
ing out,  >vhen  they  nad  finished  be- 
fore the  newsman  called,  the  yoang 
gentleman's  **  penny  reads,"  bad  oon* 
ferrcd.  The  practice  of  these  old 
ladies  of  the  beachamber  was  to  leavei 
on  sucli  occasions,  their  masters'  doon 
staring  wids  open.  By  this  arrange- 
ment they  were  themselves  relieved 
from  distraction  of  spirit  in  fumbling, 
among  twenty  others,  for  the  pzo- 
per  latch-key;  and  if  robbers,  n 
their  absence,  should,  firom  the  ae^ 
duded  form  of  the  buildings,  veatnie 
to  intrude,  it  could  be  none  but  thoso 
who  were  legitimate,  and  had  a  rq^ 
to  rob.  From  these  conventions  an 
necessarily  absent  that  portion  of  the 
skip  community  whose  masten  have 
placed  themselves  on  the  *'  sianrii^ 
iist^  and  who  cannot,  therefivb 
afford  the  luxury  of  the  mui 
gossip  round  the  milk -can,  Im4 
must  be  up  and  sUrring;  as  hycnw 
the  emergency.  AcGoraiafllyi  tlsqj 
will  be  seen  to  dart.in  at  the  first  ogn 
door,  seize  upon  as  muoh  edihlc  |V»? 
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perty  on  table  or  pantry  as  ivill  suit, 
and  move  off  witb  a  countenance  and 
eonscience  infinitely  more  composed 
than  one  might  expect.  No  nicety 
'  of  this  sort  did  ever  make  sore  the 
lieart  of  any  old  college  woman  in 
toy  day,  nor,  for  that  matter,  did  it 
of  any  of  their  masten<.  They,  in- 
deed, may  stifle  any  morbid  feeling 
on  this  head  (and  it  is  a  strong  hy- 
pothesis which  supposes  its  existence 
ui  any  case)  by  the  reflection  that 
they  will  have  money  in  turn,  and 
in  tuni  their  door  will  stand  open 
flonie  morning  or  other. 

The  second  fonu  of  academic  pau- 
perism, and  which,  as  I  have  said,  is 
entitled,  Imperfect  College  Starring^ 
and  refers  to  that  state  of  aii'aurs 
when  there  4s  credit,  but  no  money. 
The  difKculties  here  are,  of  course, 
merely  nominal,  and  need  no  detail. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
this  state  of  finance  i^  a  favourite 
one,  the  idea  of  a  resiunption  of 
cash  pavments  being,  on  the  whole, 
practically  scouted. 

I  forget  at  what  distance  of  time 
from  the  events  of  my  last  numlxir 
it  was  that,  l^ing  in  my  bed,  in  !No. 
27  Brick  Square,  sweltering  luxuri- 
ously in  the  blankets,  and  convincing 
myself  over  and  over  again  that  it 
ivould  be  al)solute  madness  to  get  up 
so  soon,  1  thought  I  heard  a  combi- 
nation of  light  and  heavy  Hounds 
played  off  upon  my  outer  door,  as  if 
some  lady  or  gentleman's  band  and 
toe  were  taking  thereat  contcnumrary 
exercise.  Tumbling  out  of  l)ed  half 
asleep,  and  disencimibering  myself  of 
the  l)ed-clothes  by  jnecemeal  as  1 
moved  along  (an  admirable  plan  to 
break  the  shock  of  the  cold  air,  but 
only  practicable  by  a  ])aclielor),  1  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  ojk'u  the  double 
door,  whereupon  tlie  dirty  face  of 
the  fair  Mrs.  Sniout  forthwith  pre- 
sented itself.  ]My  robes  were,  to  be  sure, 
of  the  simplest  order;  but  this  was 
another  of  those  niceties  which  made 
not  sore  the  heart  of  any  old  college 
woman  in  mv  day,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  any  of  their  masters. 

"  Well,  Biddy,'*  said  1,  getting  my 
eyes,  by  rubbing  them,  out  of  a  state 
of  eclipse,  as  I  addressed  Jack  ^lori- 
arty*s  devoted  follower,  "  what  fresh 
piece  of  mischief  are  you  and  your 
master  after  this  mommc  ?" 

^  A  buildin*  ov  churcnes,  at  lastc, 
air,  aa*  why  not  r  responded  the  good 


old  lady,  wiping  with  her  cinder- 
riddled  apron  ner  lips,  as  if  preparing 
to  receive  a  hearty  salute  from  a 
sturdy  pot  of  jwrter.  "  But  here's 
a  letter  from  himsilf  to  tell  you  to 
come  and  help  him,  not  a  doubt  of 
it!" 

"  Whv,  Biddy,  you  don't  tell  me 
Mr.  Jack's  up  yet,  do  you  ?" 

*^  Well,  tliin,  he's  not  just  what 
you  may  call  up,  by  raison  that  he's 
down.  Ihit  he  wrote  this  on  his 
mahogany  goold  -  covered  writin'- 
desk"  (here  Biddy,  meeting  my  eye, 
and  thereby  recollecting  that  it  was 
only  when  she  was  preaching  about 
her  master's  magnificence  outside  the 
walls  that  she  held  herself  called 
upon  to  glorify  the  character  of  the 
establbhment,  corrected  herself  by  a 
sober  emendation) — "  on  the  bellows 
outside  the  guilt,"  as  a  body  may  say. 

The  precious  document  was  then 
handed  into  court,  and  which  ran  in 
the  usual  right  royal  manner : — 

"  .T.\cK  M. 
"  Articlo  1.  You  are  bidden  to  a  ban- 
quet at  our  palace  forthwith. 

*•  Article  V.  Jiiddy  Sroout,  our  Minis- 
ter for  the  Interior,  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree. 

•'  (Signed)  Jack  M. 

"  (Countersijfned)  Biddy  Smout, 
•'  Minister  of  the  Interior." 

*'  A  biddin'  for  blankets !"  screamed 
the  lovely  minister  for  the  interior ; 
*'  has  he  takin  liis  lave  ov  his  sinses 
at  last  thin  ?" 

"  Hut,  Hiddy,  get  out  with  you  !'* 
said  I,  wishing  to  soothe  her  alann, 
and  pushing  her  out  into  the  lobby, 
**  it's  a  feast  of  reason  he  means. 
Tell  him  I'll  be  over  in  a  moment." 

"  A  faste  of  raisins  at  this  time  ov 
the  morning!  an'  whcre's  he  to  get 
them  ?"  I  heard  the  old  lady  mutter- 
ing to  herself,  little  enlightened,  as 
it  would  seem,  by  my  hurried  ex- 
planation, as  she  snufHcd  down  stairs. 

"  Jack,"  thought  1,  as,  in  my  high 
state  of  excited  anticiimtion,  I  jumped 
into  my  trousers  by  way  of  expedi- 
tion, with  only  the  slignt  drawhack 
that,  having  jumped  tne  wrong  way 
into  them,  1  tunil)led  three  or  four 
times  on  the  floor  in  iumping  out  of 
them  again,  —  "  JacK  is  decidedly 
after  something  this  moniing,  thats 
plain,  ix^t  me  see  now  what  it  can 
be.  To-morrow  will  be  Whitsun 
Thursday,  and  the  candidate  scholars 
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will  be  goin^  in  for  thdr  examina- 
tion. He  will  have  a  vast  deal  of 
running  about,  I  know,  among  tbem, 
—  encouraging  tbem  during  tbe  in- 
tervals of  examination  to  expectorate, 
as  a  wbolcsome  process,  the  annual 
quantity  of  nonsense  which  is  always 
expected  on  this  occasion.  Then 
next  week  comes  on  the  terrible  fel- 
lowship examination ;  and  he  will,  of 
course,  be  up  to  the  cars  in  business, 
cheering  the  unhappy  Avretches  who 
are  to  undergo  torture  thereat.  Then 
again  there  is  the  sizarship  exami- 
nation, and  the  whole  bogful  of  Kerry 
frieze-coats,  and  old  Jacky  Finn,  the 
Wesmeath  hedge-school  governor, 
will  be  at  his  inveterate  practice  of 
standing  as  candidate  just  as  he  has 
done  time  out  of  min<l ;  and  Jack,  I 
know,  is  determined  to  give  him  a 
more  magnificent  chairing  than  usual 
round  the  courts,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  annual  disappointment.  Yes, 
yes !"  said  I,  "  JacK  aWII  have  a  vast 
deal  of  nothing  upon  his  hands,  for 
the  next  ten  days  or  so,  and  he  wants 
to  consult  me  as  to  the  possibility 
of  his  getting  through  it  all."  Hav- 
ing, during  this  soliloquy,  con- 
trived, by  a  sort  of  natural  instinct, 
I  suppose,  for  1  was  far  lieyond 
any  jwwer  of  deliberation,  to  get 
on  my  grey  cloth  morning -gown 
and  college  slate^  reserving  for  my 
transition  across  the  courts  the  ad- 
justment of  the  neckcloth  —  the  fa- 
vourite mode  of  touching  off  that 
part  of  the  toilette  with  us  in  flying 
to  morning  cha^K'l  —  I  found  myself 
incontinently  at  Jack's  open  door  in 
No.  7,  and  where  the  lovely  Smout 
once  more  was  standing  brushing  her 
master's  toggery,  and  dimly  visible 
through  the  cloud  raised  by  her  own 
energies,  like  a  pyramid  in  a  sirocco 
of  dust. 

"  Hallo,  Biddy,  here  I  am  again  1 
"What  sign  is  there  of  breakfast  ?" 

"  Och  !  an  troth,  sir,  sure  it  wud*nt 
be  manners  in  us  to  make  a  show 
till  we  was  sure  ye  wucl  come." 

'*  Keep  out  of  the  way,  tlicn, 
Biddy !"  said  1,  hurrying  on,  without 
Btopping  to  remark  a  most  suspicious 
puckering  about  one  corner  of  her 
mouth,  which,  as  soon  appeared,  ex- 
pressed a  strong  presentiment  and 
enjoyment  of  the  mischief  that  was 
at  hand.  Bursting  Jack's  bed- 
chamber door  oiKjn,  I  executed  a 
splendid  somerset,  whose  local  /er- 


tnitms  was  in  the  centre  of  Jack's  bed, 
and  whose  shock  was  broken,  is  I 
intended  it  should,  by  Jack's  own 
person  therein  ensconced. 

*^  Hallo,  there  above !"  said  Jack, 
emerging  from  the  bed-clothes,  and 
coming  to  the  surface.  '*  Wliat  the 
de\'il  brings  you  here  ?*• 

'^  Brings  me  here,  is  it  ?  The  hope 
of  my  breakfast,  of  course ! " 

"  Oh,  ay  I  I  remember  now  asking 
you,'*  saia  Jack,  with  his  mouth  fall 
of  sleep.  "Have  you  any  money 
about  you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I;  « I  think  I  have 
about  ten  shillings;  but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  breakfast?'* 

"  AVhy,  something,  in  a  slight  de- 
gree, I  should  rather  say.     Biddy!" 

"  An  amn't  I  here,  Miiither  Jack  T* 
said  that  beautiful  being,  hersoapleai 
face  betraying  sooty  eymptoms  of  de- 
light. 

''Well  then,"  said  her  master, 
lazily,  tummg  half  a  mouth  towards 

her  over  his  shoulder,  "Mr.T 

will  give  you  money  for  tea,  biead, 
butter,  sugar,  milk.  How  many  eges 
do  you  generally  take?  111  take 
four  myself — say  a  dozen,  and  we 
can,  at  all  events,  eat  them  to-mor- 
row— at  least  I  can;  so  be  off  with 
you,  and  blow  the  fire,  while  Biddy 
IS  on  external  duty,  for  I  want  to 
^ve  a  finishing  touch  or  so  to  my 
last  sleep ;  and  call  me,  do  you  hear, 
when  all's  ready." 
"  Oh  !  colder  than  the  wind  that  freoM 

Founts  that  of  late  in  sanahine  pUyed 
Is  the  coogeding  panp  that  aeiies 

The  truAtiog  bosom  when  betrayed." 

And  betrayed  I  was  with  a  ven- 
geance! Here  was  I  who,  in  my 
eagerness  to  enjoy  a  piece  of  mischiff 
at  another's  expense,  had  baMidrf 
the  existence  of  a  popular  pair  of 
trousers,  not  only  Iraudidently  de- 
prived of  any  sucn  positive  acoearion 
to  my  happiness,  but  actually  made 
myself  the  victim  of  dupUdtv.  I,  too, 
Jack  Moriarty's  bosom  friend  aslthen 
was,  and  historian,  as  I  am  destined 
to  be,  through  all  time— oh  !  treach- 
ery, is  not  thy  name  Jack?  ^  And 
if  there  was  any  thin^  wanting  to 
fill  uj)  the  measure  of  bitterness,  it 
was  supplied  by  the  fiendish  erolti^ 
tion  of  the  wretch  Mrs.  Smout,  whi^ 
casting  herself,  after  the  ecstatic  mode 
of  her  countrywomen,  with  her  ool* 
stretched  arms  upon  that  part  of  the 
bed  where  her  mastez^s  flhonldier  ml 
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tly  withinfimte  chuck- 
d  in  a  shrill  scream 
hich  the  comhined 
7hole  tmiverse  of  su- 
•rood-hens  could  not 
och !  hut  ye*s  are  the 
;  world  I — ^for  where 's 
er?  The  hlessin*  he 
\g  lady  that  ycr  hegin 
^er  false  music — for 
and  amin,  I  say,  this 
taming  to  me,  who 
.  petrified  state  on  the 
ixed  in  the  attitude 
ted  my  somerset,  she 
bi*  sure,  sir,  does  n*t 
ivarse  for  divarsion? 
[line-and-twenty  year 
i,  hut  one  that  *ud 
to  him  I  nivir  saw — 
oth  I — no,  if  it  wam't 
hoordin*-house  rush- 
betther  be  oflf  for  the 

this  appeal,  I  flung 
es  at  her  head  (which, 
ill  luck,  did  not  dash 
but  struck  the  inno- 
id  her),  leaped  madly 
and  finally  sought  to 
aghts  by  superintend- 
be  wandering  energies 
peless  pair  of  bellows. 
•e,  however,  consider- 
»  as  by  the  time  old 
lister  for  the  Interior, 
ting  and  blowing  on 
lened  with  a  store  of 
ly  temper  had  rcco- 
and  I  ielt  sufficiently 
ssee  that  I.  could  do 
Oiem,  a  circumstance 
inff  that  I  alone  had 
aided,  it  is  probable, 
r.  "Here  Biddy," 
h  the  eggs,  and  call 

Not  of  my  directions 
seated,  not  by  ringing 
Jig  a  gong,  as  is  done 
commonplace  house- 
ooUy  walking  in,  and 
at  again  with  every 
l-dotnes  upon  her 
alking  out "  does  not 
express  the  mode  of 
vrer,  on  the  present 
t  eeremony  gave  rise 

rl  as  to  which 
door  first  be- 
llmdiiuuden,  Jack*8 
rftar  her  head,  and 


Jack  himself.  After  that  facetious 
gentleman  had  recovered  from  the 
irritation  of  a  disturbed  snooze^  and 
which  he  helped  himself  to  do  by 
executing  in  certain  very  thin  robes 
a  pirouette  or  so  round  the  room,  he 
stopped  to  admire  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  breakfast -table,  pro- 
nouncing them  inimitable,  in  a 
general  way,  but  intimating  that, 
as  he  had  a  larse  number  of  ac- 
quaintances, he  should  exert  him- 
self to  see  that  they  were  really 
imitated  on  many  future  occasions, 
consoling  me  with  the  observation 
that,  by  this  means,  I  would  not  be 
called  on  to  pay  up  my  shares  for  a 
respectable  space  of  time  again. 

"  I  must  certainly,"  said  he,  "  en- 
large the  circle  of  my  friends.  I  had 
not  intended  to  have  done  so  until 
winter,  when  I  would  require  to  bor- 
row imibrcUas  and  lose  them  ;  but  I 
see  I  must  give  many  breakfasts  be- 
fore that — 1  see  I  must." 

"With  ,this  expose  of  his  future  do- 
mestic arrangements,  he  proceeded  to 
institute  a  combined  process  of  eating 
and  dressing,  and  which  resolved  itself 
into  alternate  stages  of  egg  and  stock- 
ing— trousers  and  egg — egg,  waist- 
coat and  egg — egg — and — and — egg 
— then  egg,  and  then  coat,  and  then 
egg  again,  winding  all  up  with  one 
continuous  flourish  of  eggs. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  he,  reproach- 
ing himself,  as  it  were,  for  trifling, 
"  let  us  get  seriously  to  breakfast." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
threw  Imnsclf  into  an  easy  college 
attitude,  by  resting  his  feet  horizon- 
tally on  the  seat  of  my  chair,  and 
which  I  reciprocated,  to  complete  the 
picture. 

*^Let  us  make  haste,"  said  he, 
'^  the  candidate  scholars  will  be  put- 
ting down  their  names  to-day,  and 
will  be  already  at  deep  funking, 
(The  meaning  of  this  term  is  pe- 
culiar, and,  next  to  imdergoing  a 
college  examination,  will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  the  reader's  consulting 
the  experience  of  any  gentleman  of 
his  acquaintance  who  has  ever  held 
up  his  nand  at  the  Old  Bailey.) 

Accordingly,  we  hurried  the  break- 
fast over,  limiting,  on  this  emergency, 
our  habit  of  doin^  justice  to  ourselves 
to  something  rather  over  than  under 
six  cups  a-piece,  and  went  forth  to 
view  tne  stirring  scene  which  the 
college  courts  always  present  the  day 
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before  scholarship,  and  which  doc9 
not,  indeed,  subside  until  that  day 
fortnight,  when  the  period  of  excite- 
ment is  closed  by  tne  sizarship  ex- 
amination. To  attain  the  position  of 
scholar-of-the-honse,  a  very  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  Greek  and  lioman 
literature  is  required,  tested,  as  it  is, 
by  a  critical  examination  held  for 
two  days  by  the  senior  fellows.  This 
portion  of  the  general  body,  and  who 
Ibrm,  in  a  great  degree,  the  niling 
authorities  of  the  University,  as  the 
junior  fellows  are  considerably  re- 
stricted to  their  duties  as  tutors  and 
examiners  at  the  usual  term  examina- 
tions, resume  their  former  occupa- 
tions of  examining  on  the  occasion  of 
scholarship  and  fellowship  onljr.  The 
emoluments  attached  to  the  situation 
of  scholar  are  very  considerable,  and 
constitute  to  the  struggling  student 
a  very  desirable  and  solid  object  of 
ambition,  especially  to  the  class  of 
sizars,  persons  for  the  most  part  of 
limited  means.  Moreover,  a  great 
degree  of  respectability  lielongs  to 
the  name,  and  ivliich  is  felt  to  attach 
itself  in  a  considerable  measure  to  af- 
ter-life. The  nimilier  of  candidates 
was,  on  the  present  oa'asion,  unusually 
ffreat,  amounting  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  This  may  l)e  ac- 
counted for  by  the  chances  of  success 
having  been  multiplied  by  the  large 
pro|K>rtion  of  vacancies  which  were 
proposed  to  be  tilled  up.  Each  scho- 
lar vacates  his  office  after  a  tenure  of 
five  years;  but  the  present  year, 
moreover,  i)el()nged  to  the  cycle  cor- 
responding to  the  unhap])y  jKjriod  of 
1798,  when  the  authorities  were  re- 
luctantly conij)elled  to  punish  by 
expulsion  several  of  the  young  scho- 
lars, who  were  more  than  suspected 
of  treasonable  practices.  Accord- 
ingly, the  courts  prt^^^ented  one  living 
sea  of  black  cai>s  and  gowns,  the  in- 
dividuals who  tenanted  them  crowd- 
ing towards  the  porter's  lodge,  to 
"put  down"  their  names  as  candi- 
dates. As  none  but  persons  with 
some  pretensions  to  classical  acquire- 
ments— pretensions  which  his  most 
intimate  acquaintances  never  imputed 
to  Moriarty,  and  the  more  intimate 
the  less  inclined,  always  excepting 
Biddy  Smout,  who  looked  upon  her 
master  as  a  miracle  of  knowledge, 
and  "  able  to  sack  the  provost  him- 
self, tnd  thin  the  Tice-provost,  one 
down  and  another  come  on" — the 


reader  will  probabl^r,  in  fais  igno- 
rance, ask  wnat  business  he  oonld 
possibly  have  in  such  a  crowd  on 
such  an  occasion.  That  reader  must 
therefore  be  informed,  once  for  all, 
that  Jack  on  the  contrary  had  a  very 
great  deal  of  business,  and  which  no- 
iKKly  but  himself  could  do.  For  had 
he  not  to  stand  at  the  desk  in  the 
lodge,  with  his  cap  half  off  his  head 
in  his  excitement,  and  bestow  on  eaeh 
candidate  as  he  came  up,  and  whom 
Jack  knew — whom,  indeed,  did  he 
not  know  ? — a  whole  world  of  ora^ 
cular  counsel  and  advice  touching 
the  proper  way  of  demeaning  hinwrif 
in  the  hall  to-morrow. 

Not,  indeed,  that  Jack  knew  pre- 
cisely any  thing  whatever  about  the 
matter,— just  as  if  a  man  should,  for 
that  reason,  deny  himself  the  luxury 
of  giving  advice,  forsooth  1  Was  he 
not  there  to  tell  them  what  hit 
opinion  seriously  was,  and,  as  a 
friend,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  te- 
en ring  success,  and  what  was  a  good 
deal  to  the  effect,  that  the  party  ad- 
vised should  answer  the  best  ther 
could,  and  other  like  topics,  which 
could  only  occur  to  such  an  original 
mind  as  his.  And  even  where  hit 
directions  and  monitions  were  not 
more  than  half  digested  by  some  of 
the  receivers,  in  the  rashnes  of 
youth,  who  seemed  to  think  that  a 
professed  canUon-man  was  likely  to 
know  rather  less  on  those  points  than 
themselves,  were  they  not  swallowed 
and  bolted  bv  the  fathers  of  thote 
candidates  who  had  come  up  from 
the  provinces—  many  of  them  fat  the 
first  time  in  their  lives — to  cheer 
them  up  on  this  trying  ooeasion. 

"Mind  that^  my  boy, — mind  now 
what  this  gentleman  sayv—rmsiue, 
sir,  he  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to 
you.  Good  again!  Ilalf-A-doicn 
raw  eggs  and  a  Swedish  ttmip  in 
slices,  before  he  tfoes  into  tlie  Jull, 
would  give  a  good  tone  to  the  Yoiee, 
and  might  have  its  effect  upon  the 
examiner."  "  Pray,  sir, — I  nave  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  jOu^— bat 
might  I  expect  you  to  diimer  with 
me  at  the  notel  at  five? — ^now  v, 
don't  say  no,  I  beg  !"*  Bnt  Tilkin  ai 
Jack  was  Hiad  he  not  defirauded  me 
of  a  breakfast  P),  he  was  that  onlj^ 
he  was  not  a  sponge^  and  m  con- 
stantly evaded  tne  temptation.. 

On  the  next  mominfff  being  !nm»> 
da/  before  Whitsondij^ttie  d^ 
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fited  by  the  statntefl — the  tng  of  war 
commenced,  the  tocsin  being  sounded 
OQ  the  lai|;e<^bell  for  a  space  of  twenty 
minutes  ^mmencing  at  a  quarter 
after  seven  o'clock,  college  time.* 
The  scene  of  action  on  this,  as  on 
every  similar  occasion,  was  the 
dinine^-hall,  as  the  theatre  was  in 
a  full  ^low  of  preparation  for  the 
fellowship  examination,  which  would 
commence  on  the  ensuing  Wednes- 
day. The  hour  for  the  scholarship 
examination  commencing  is  strictly 
limited  to  eight  o'clock,  all  ingress 
being  impossible  l)eyond  that  time, 
and  which  is  defined  Yrv  the  market- 
bell  alluded  to  in  my  first  number  at 
thedoor  in  a  high  state  of  synchronism 
with  the  last  blow  of  the  clock  over- 
head. To  do  justice,  however,  to  the 
considerate  feelings  of  the  porter  in 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  the  said 
market-bell,  he  sounds  the  note  of 
dispersion  at  the  first,  the  very  first 
stroke  of  the  chronometer,  ])ringing 
it  down  from  shoulder  to  thigh  with 
a  hearty  earnestness  which  sliews  he 
can  appreciate  the  relief  from  agony 
it  brings.  Moreover,  he  himself  then 
goes  off  duty.  Into  many  a  beating 
neart  that  day  was  instantly  sent  a 
pulse  of  fierce  fervour  by  so  simple  an 
intonation — many  and  many  a  cheek 
was  blanched.  The  day  so  long 
looked  for,  hoped  for,  mid,  when  it 
did  come,  so  dreaded,  wns  set  in,  and 
they  must  now  abide  its  issue.  And 
then,  ill  cruel  contrast  to  all  this 
scene  of  agitation,  was  the  c(K)1,  the 
insolently,  atrocioiusly  cool  demean- 
our of  the  grey-headed  examiner?, 


who  passed  through  the  retiring 
crowd,  lingering  still  on  the  outside 
with  as  much  calmness  as  if  proceed- 
ing to  breakfhst,  and  that  breakfhst, 
too,  to  be  paid  fbr — as  in  one  John 
Moriarty's  case — by  some  fkvourite 
j^iest  I  The  subject  of  examination 
is  restricted,  as  I  hinted  before,  to 
matters  of  purely  classical  literature, 
and  comprises  witliin  its  range  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  best 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Each 
of  the  examiners  selects  one  of 
the  books  in  question,  and  the  busi- 
ness proceeds  simaltaneously  at  the 
several  points  of  the  hall,  wnich,  ac- 
cording to  my  previous  statement, 
presentetl  on  this  occasion  an  un- 
usually full  appearance.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  remark,  that  where  the  in- 
terests involved  are  so  very  coiudder- 
al)lc,  the  test  of  scholarship  is  as 
rigidly  ^s  it  is  impartially  applied. 
For  one  of  the  examiners  a  sentiment 
amount! Jig  to  something  like  perffect 
awe  was  confessedly  felt  by  every 
individual  among  the  candidates,  Dr. 
Elrington,  the  then  provost,  but  sub- 
sequently elevated  to  the  see  of  Ferns. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  high  acquire- 
ments and  powerful  abilities  in  what- 
ever Ihie  lie  chose  to  display  them, 
his  published  works,  as  well  as  the 
voice  of  his  contemporaries,  fully 
evince;  but  his  character  as  an  ex- 
aminer was  darkened  into  what,  in 
our  view,  was  sheer  savage  sternness. 
This,  I  now  know,  was  a  partial  idea, 
fostered  by  a  feeling  of  a^tation 
which  his  presence  used  to  inspire; 
but  still  its  effect  was  real  and  deep. 


•  I  have,  in  a  former  Number,  alluded  to  the  circumglance  of  the  college-clock 
being  alwnyi  kept  a  quarter-of-an-hoar  behind  that  of  the  post-office.  I  think  that  it 
is  in  fiasle,  in  Switrofland,  that,  up  to  this  day,  the  clock  of  the  town-hall  is  regulated 
one  hour  behind  the  natural  atote  of  liie  dsiy,  in  coinmemoration  of  a  conspiracy 
bniog  many  ycara  ago  frustrated  by  the  ingenuity  of  ono  of  the  ttrogistrates,  who,  ap- 
prised of  toe  circnmstanoe,  prerented,  by  thia  aimple  artifioe,  the  ineetinfc  of  the 
coDipiratora,  and  which,  it  apiiears,  could  never  atterwurds  be  effected.  But  the 
morementa  of  the  respectable  old  gentleman  who  stares  you  above  the  diuing-hall  of 
Trinity,  and  an  honest  old  soul  of  u  clock  he  is  too — going,  when  he  does  go,  decid- 
edly, and  stopping,  when  lie  does  stop,  just  as  decidedly  and  candidly — refer  to  no 
such  atrocious  recollections.  IIjo  engagements  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  town, 
he  knows,  are  somewhat  protracted,  especially  if  at  evening  parties,  and  taking  leave 
of  their  partners,  beyond  the  exact  time,  and  he  theretbro  indulges  them  with  a 
quarter-of^an-hour's  law  to  reach  the  gates  before  they  are  closed  for  tlie  night. 
This  circumstance,  by  the  by,  will  throw  light  in  some'  measure  on  the  apparently 
sDperfluous  verbiage  of  Charley  Sharpe,  the  book. auctioneer  in  Anglesea  Street,  the 
inott  punctual  of  men,  and  an' immense  favtmrite  with  Jack,  whose  advertisements, 
with  an  eye  to  his  college  customers,  always  concluded  with  some  such  announce- 
ment as  "  Sale  to  commence  with  No.  S.3S  of  ibe  Catalogue,  strictly  at  eight  o'clock, 
to  ik%  jdiaute  accyrately,  by  the  post-office  precisely ." 
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There  ifl  no  doubt,  however,  that  his 
form  of  examination  was  peculiarly 
searching,  and  rarely  was  attended 
by  a  favourable  judgment  upon  the 
results.  "  The  provost's  best  mark" 
was  an  uncommon  event  in  my  day, 
and  was,  of  course,  prized  in  propor- 
tion to  its  rarity.  Among  the  exam- 
iners, too,  came  out  in  lull  force — 
force  after  his  little  odd  way — the 
vice-provost,  even  Jacky  Barrett. 
Por  such  occasions  he  was  kno¥m  to 
arm  himself  with  a  strange  assort- 
ment of  puzzling  passages,  cranky 
questions,  and  obscure  readings, 
wherewidi  he  might  give  to  the  can- 
didates "  a  power,"  as  he  termed  it, 
"of  pushes  (u  as  in  rushes).  The 
exammation,  like  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  term,  is  conducted 
during  two  consecutive  days,  and 
terminates  at  four  o'clock  on  Friday 
evening. 

But  this  is  rather  a  digression.  As 
Jack  Moriarty  was  not,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  among  the  candidates,  it 
may  be  asked  what  that  industrious 
personage  was  about  all  this  time? 
Jack,  sir,  then  was  about  a  great  deal. 
I  would  distinctly  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  was  over  the  very  coat- 
tails  in  business ;  it  is  a  strong  tigure, 
I  allow,  but  not  stronger  than  the 
facts  themselves  warrant.  If  any 
reader  should  still  further  wish  for 
more  accurate  ideas  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  this  business,  I,  too,  would 
beg  to  say  at  once  that  I  hold  such  a 
reader  a  troublesome  fellow,  and  I 
don't  wish  for  his  further  acquaint- 
ance. He  can  have,  of  course,  his 
half-crown  on  applying  at  the  pub- 
lisher's. K  people  will  persist  in 
asking  how  people  manage  who  have 
an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  to  do,  and 
are  fully  alive  to  the  duty  of  doiiqj 
it,  let  people  consult  their  own  pri- 
vate and  personal  experience  on  such 
occasions,  I  say,  and  let  other  people 
ircst 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  scholar- 
ship examination  is  brought  to  a 
(dose,  or  that  the  Friday  evening  has 
arrived.  The  adjudication  ol  the 
successful  candidates  will  not  be  an- 
nounced until  Trinity  Monday  morn- 
ing, which  is  now  removed  by  more 
than  an  interval  of  a  week,  and  the 
candidates  are  in  comparative  peace. 
This,  however,  they  contrived  to  en- 
liven by  a  small  system  of  self-tor- 
xnenting,  and  to  which  Moriarty  was 


sure  to  lend  his  friendly  aid.  They 
mi^ht  be  seen  running  up  and  down 
stairs  with  cards  full  of  calcnlatkniB 
in  their  hands,  conferring  in  rings  vx 
the  centre  of  tiie  courts  after  com- 
mons  as  to  the  chances  of  success; 
and,  finally,  and  as  the  result  of  im* 
partial  deliberation,  each  determin- 
ing that,  come  what  might  of  the 
rest,  he  himself  was  sure  of  his  elec- 
tion. 

As  this  was  now  Saturday,  there 
were  tokens  of  excitement  and  ani- 
mation pervading  the  courts,  and  the 
whole  university  in  general,  to  which 
the  scholarship  affair  could  not  have 

f'ven  rise,  as  Uie  trial  of  skill  had,  as 
said,  closed  the  preceding  evening, 
and  matters  on  that  head  would  he 
comparatively  at  rest  until  Monday 
week,  when  the  day  of  declaration 
would  stir  them  up  once  more.  The 
porters,  who  are  all  necessarily  fat 
and  scant  of  breath,  else  the  idea  of 
a  public  institution  would  be  de- 
preciated, assisted  by  a  whole  mob 
of  understrappers,  who  were  not  in 
academic  livery — some  of  them,  in- 
deed, were  almost  in  nothing  at  all — 
were  seen  toiling  in  coatless  energy 
across  the  courts,  bearing  what  seemed 
detached  portions  of  previously  pre- 
jiared  machinery,  rather  tarnished 
through  use,  from  an  odd  sort  of  a 
recess  m  Botany  Bay  Square,  and  only 
disturbed  upon  the  present  annuu 
occasion.  Streams  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  of  all  possible  gndes 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen — we  have 
an  assortment  of  every  decree  of 
fineness  and  quality  in  Irelanf— were 
hurr3dng  all  in  one  direction,  to- 
wards the  theatre,  as  if  the  scene  of 
some  interesting  prqMffatiQii,  and 
which  through  its  magnifloBiit  eom- 
partments  was  echoing  all  round,  and 
sending  out  its  echoes  at  every  open- 
ing far  and  wide  over  the  univer- 
sity, to  a  system  of  fierce  and  huxried 
hammering.  In  short,  the  usual  pre- 
parations were  making  for  the  fellow- 
ship examinations,  which  would  com- 
mence on  Wednesday,  and  be  con- 
tinued through  that  and  the  three 
ensuing  days.  These  consisted  of  a 
scries  of  circular  seats,  rising  gradu- 
ally one  above  the  other,  so  as  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  crowd  of  >pee- 
tators,  and  command  a.  view  or  the 
open  space  in  the  centre.  One  s^ 
ment  of  this  curcukr  space  is  flUed 
up  with  seats  for  the  ooort 
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iners,  which,  as  I  intimated  before,  is 
constituted  by  the  provost  and  the 
seven  senior  fellows,  while  opposite 
to  them  are  placed  the  canmdates, 
amounting,  in  their  average  number, 
to  half-a-dozen.  Both  parties  repose 
— ^if  re^se  that  can  be  called  which 
repose  is  none— on  cushions  of  the 
softest  texture ;  and  an  air  of  seeming 
comfort  is  completed  by  a  thick  car- 
jieting  of  green  baize,  though  that 
idea  is  strangely  in  contrast  with  what 
is  really  a  scene  of  excitement  almost 
pain&l.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
visitors  to  the  hall  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  were  mingled  among  the 
workmen.  The  assembla^  of  fe- 
males was  beyond  the  usuu  propor- 
tion too.    As  they  are  excluded  from 


the  court  of  examination  while  in 
actual  progress,  they  avenge  them- 
selves by  visiting  the  scene  whilst  in 
a  state  of  preparation,  sitting  now  in 
the  chair  of  the  examiner  and  won- 
dering what  questions  he  would  ask, 
and  now  in  the  chair  of  the  exam- 
ined, and  wondering  what  he  agam 
would  answer.  Then  would  the  fa- 
ther, or  brother,  or  other  male  fHend 
accompanying,  thinking  himself 
bound  not  to  appear  ignorant,  vo- 
lunteer an  explanation  of  the  whole 
process  of  fellowship  examination,  ex- 
citing therein  all  his  faculties,  that  of 
impudence  especially,  in  a  case,  on 
an  average,  hopelessly  beyond  their 
comprehension.*  "  !Poor  creatures  !*' 
would  then  be  the  general  rejoinder, 


*  The  present  writer  has  exerted  himself  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  corum  of  ex- 
amination prescribed,  and  which,  as  it  is  not  generally  known,  it  may  not  be  aninter* 
eating  to  the  reader.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  searching  nature  of  the 
examination — and  to  make  it  so  the  examiner  tasks  his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost- 
requires  the  candidates'  knowledge  to  be  so  accurate  as  implies  a  perfect  recollection 
of  almost  every  sentence  of  each  prescribed  author,  and  that  the  whole  process,  even 
where  the  most  abstruse  dissertations  of  the  German  philosophy  and  the  most  compli- 
oated  formuls  of  mathematics  are  inyolved,  is  conducted  orally,  and  in  the  Latin 
language,  there  is  reason  for  the  general  opinion,  that  the  fellowship  examination  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  forms  the  most  rigorous  literary  ordeal  in  the  world,  and  to 
which,  indeed,  neither  of  the  sister  universities  of  England  can  propose  the  slightest 
paralleL  The  emoluments,  however,  and  dignity  of  the  situation,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, are  in  the  same  proportion : — 

JnteUectnal  Philotophy, 
Reid's  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind  ;  Stewart's  (Dugald)  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ;  Brown's  (Thos.)  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind  ;  Bacon's  Novum  Organum  ;  Bacon  de  Augmentis  Scientiarum, 
liber  v. ;  Berkely  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  ;  Whateley's  Logic ;  Locke 
on  the  Understanding  -,  Cousin's  History  of  Philosophy ;  Cousin  on  Truth,  Beauty, 
and  Virtue. 

Mathematical  Philosophy. 
Cagnoli's  Trigonometry;  Lardner's  Trigonometry;  Luhy's  Trigonometry;  Wood- 
hoQse's  Trigonometry ;  Lacroix  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  ;  Lardnet 
cm  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  ;  Herschell's  Examples  of  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus ;  Lardner's  Analytic  Geometry  ;  Hamilton's  Conic  Sections ; 
Selections  from  Archimedes  ;  Monge's  Geometry  ;  Dupin's  Geometry  ;  Leroy*s  Ge- 
ometry; Lacroix's  Geometry  ;  Chaste 's  Geometry;  Poisson's  Memoire  on  the  Cal- 
culus ;  Jacobi's  Researches  on  Elliptic  Functions ;  Murphy's  Algebra ;  Gounil's  Al- 
gebraic Analysis. 

Natural  Philosophy, 
Newton's  Principle ;  Poisson's  Trait6  de  Mecanique ;  Pratt's  Mechanical  Philoso- 
phy; Lloyd's  Mechanical  Philosophy;  Lloyd's  Optics ;   Herschell  on  Light;  Her- 
scbell  on  Sound ;  Airy'a  Lunar  Theory  ;  Airy's  Planetary  Theory  ;  Airy  on  Nutation 


•earcbea. 

Ethical  Philosophy, 
Cicero  de  Finibus  Bonomim  et  Malorum ;  Ciceronis  Quaestiones  Academicae ;  Cicero* 
nis  QosBStionea  Tuscolanae ;  Cicero  de  Legibus ;  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum ;  Cicero 
de  Offidis;  Coovbeare's  Reply  to  Tindal ;  Butler's  Analogy;  Butler's  Ser- 
noiis  on  Homf  Nature  ;  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ;  Cumberland  de 
Legibus  Natoric  ;  Cndworth's  Immutable  Morality  ;  Adams  on  Virtue  ;  Smith's 
MoKil  SntUBMBts;  :       y's  I     ical  Philosophy;  Brown's  Reply  to  Shaftesburv; 
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referring  to  the  candidates,  "  how 
they  must  wish  it  waa  all  over." 

And  well  they  may.  To  devote 
day  after  day,  month  after  mouth, 
year  after  year,  to  a  line  of  severest 
study  that  has  no  points  of  relaxa- 
tion— no  spots  of  sun-man  tied  green- 
ness to  disport  on — to  task  the  spirit 
in  foregoing,  and  that  in  our  nature^s 
most  elastic  season,  those  enjoyments 
even  of  the  animal  economy,  even  of 
open  light  and  air,  pormg  on  and  on, 
alike  through  the  drearv  watches  of 
the  night  as  the  tantalising  hright- 
ness  of  the  day,  and  through  all  and 
amid  all  to  hear  up  manfully  against 
the  sickening  anid  sinking  of  the 
heart,  which  a  strain  so  tense  and  so 
monotonous  on  the  physical  energies 
alone  would  induce,  even  was  there 
nothing  of  the  sense  of  ho]>e  deferred 
and  bnghtetl,  working,  as  it  often 
does,  in  fatal  secresy — surely  there  is 
enough  here  to  waste  and  wear  away 
a  nerve  far  less  ftne  in  its  tone  and 
texture  than  is  often  assigned  to  the 
lot  of  genius.  Well,  then,  may  they 
wish  it  over ! 

'•  I  have  l)ccn  round  them  all,"  said 
Jack,  alluding  to  his  circuit  of  the 
candidates  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  examination,  *^  I  have  been  round 
them  all.  I  administered  a  couple  of 
glasses,   or  so,  of  good  old  port  to 

M and  K ,  with  ratlier  good 

effect,  and  four  or  five  to  myself  with 
decidedly  good  effect.     1  am  about 

to  take  down  S to  Dunleary,  the 

noise  from  the  examination  hall  is 
driving  him  distracted.  He  has  been 
ap])lying  too  liberally,  I  am  afraid, 
of  late,  to  green  tea  and  slops.  He 
could  bear  nothing  else,  he  says. 
Why  don't  the  board  see  that  those 
carpenters  work  with  muffled  ham- 
mers, as  it  were." 

Next  morning  the  college  was  alive 
from  day-break.    A  peculiar  feeling 


of  interest  was  attached  to  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  which  pervaded  all 
Jiarties.  The  two  &yoiirite  c^uidi- 
lates  for  the  ainfflc  vacaacy,  M 

and  K »    had   been    frequently 

pitted  against  each  other  daring  their 
undergraduate  course,  and  eacm  had 
been  almost  altcma^ly  victoriout; 
and  defeated.  Tliis  was  the  last 
trial  of  strength  they  were  ever  to 
have.  This  v^-as  the  one  great  capital 
prize  for  which  they  were  finally 
to  compete,  and  then  one  of  tliem 
might  rest  for  life.  The  private 
characters  of  both — their  pubuc  was 
that   of  intellect — were    excellent. 

M was  a  young  gentleman  of 

moderate    birth    and  u>rtune;   but 

K 's  original  condition  had  been 

one  of  great  humility  and  compara- 
tive privation.  His  struggles  mubt 
have  l)een  many  and  severe  before 
he  attained  a  footing  of  respectabi- 
lity in  the  university,  thoogfa  no- 
where is  there  so  positive  a  graec 
shed  over  such  efforts,  if  honestly  and 
unaffectedly  made.  This  circum- 
stance induced  a  general  feeling  in 
his  favour.  Moriarty's  predilections 
hovered  between  both,  although  it 
required  but  httle  to  cause  an  actual 
preponderance  towards  the  power 
candidate. 

I  do  not  recollect  a  morning  in  all 
my  liffe  —  and  yet  I  have  been  it 
this  date  a  denizen  of  the  warn 
south  for  years — ^blessed  by  a  san- 
rise  of  such  dazzling  brilliancy  m 
burst  upon  all  eyes  that  aaoniiiig. 
Every  one  was  up  and  stirrings  aiM 
the  cnapel,  at  the  early  hour  of  rix, 
was  crowded.  The  examinations  not 
commencing  until  eight  o'clock,  the 
interval  was  devoted  by  a  ciowl  of 
students  and  civilians  (as  a  dmt  re- 
cruit is  fond  of  expressing  it)  to  the 
exhilarating  exercias  of  ^oA^ 
against   the   low  iron-gptei,  vium 


Dugald  Stuart  on  the  Active   Powers  ;   Alackiatosb's  Ethical  Dissertation ;  Arit- 
totle's  Ethics. 

Hiitory, 
Herodotus ;  lliucydides ;  Livy  )  Hook's  Rome;  Mitford's  Greece;  Kiebahr'sRoBs; 
Ueeren's  Greece. 

Chronology. 
Newton's  Chronology ;  Hnle*s  Chronology  ;  Bereridge's  Chronologr ;  Wall  oa  Ap 
Astronomical  Learning  of  the  Egyptians  ;  Mitford's  Chronological  ifisqaisitSons. 

Hebrew. 
The  first  twenty-fire  chapters  of  Isaiah. 

Clauics, 
One  of  the  Greek  Plays,  or  Demosthenes*  Orationii  oo  prsvions  aoliea  bci^ 
given.    The  LAtin  author  selected  is  generally  Tacitus. 

Cflnpoittiaa  im  Latin  Proa  §Md  Vsnu 
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stood,  widi  characteristic  obstinacy, 
between  them  and  the  portals  of  the 
theatre  of  examination.  Jack  was 
not,  however,  in  his  usual  place, 
the  centre  of  a  college- mob,  being 
assiduously  employed  m  "  saddling, 
as  he  termed  it,  tlie  candidates,  piul- 
iog  on  for  them  their  silk  stockings 
and  sjioes,  and  arranging  their  white 
neck-doths  with  a  taste  to  which 
their  hands,  trembling  with  nervous 
weakness,  could  not  aspire.  At  last, 
the  porter  in  charge,  who  had  by 
slight  tugs  at  the  lever-rope  at  first, 
and  then  by  gradual  increase  of 
power,  been  wakening  into  life  the 
huge  bell  of  tlie  university,  reached 
the  computed  climax  precisely  as 
the  hands  pointed  to  twenty  mi- 
nutes to  eight,  and  a  tone  of 
thunder  shivered  the  air.  This 
was  the  signal  lor  the  gates  be- 
ing opened  —  a  process  rather  dan- 
gerous to  the  opener,  where  you  have 
an  irritated  crowd  ready  to  assist  you 
by  external  pressure,  and  forthwith 
every  seat  was  occupied,  except  those 
for  the  examiners  and  candidates, 
who  would  not  make  their  appear- 
ance until  the  proper  season.  The 
bell  continued  to  toll  until  iive 
minutes  to  eight — the  precise  mo- 
ment, by  the  by,  and  suggesting  queer 
analogies,  at  w^hich  the  Xewgate  one 
ceases  on  the  morning  of  execution ; 
and  forthwith,  headed  by  the  pro- 
vosts, and  received  by  the  whole  com- 
pany standing,  entered,  according  to 
seniority,  the  eight  examiners,  fol- 
lowed by  the  candidates.  Thus,  to 
take  one  of  the  analogies  before  al- 
luded to,  the  eight  examiners  repre- 
sent, as  it  were,  in  the  procession 
from  the  condemned  cell,  the  prison 
cliaplain  eight  times  multiplied, — the 
chief  point  of  resemblance  being  here 
the  astonishing  coolness  and  calmness 
of  the  party  in  question  in  each  case ; 
but  any  want  of  similitude  is  made 
up  by  that  part  of  the  picture  which 
includes  the  candidates,  who,  as  they 
pass  the  barrier  of  the  circle,  exhibit 
laces  rather  longer  perhaps,  and  more 
WO-begone,  than  those  which  present 
themselves  at  the  well-known  debtors' 
door.  The  candidates  then  took  their 
seats,  as  soon  as  the  examiners  had 
assumed  theirs ;  and  a  curious  array 
they  did  present — a  tribe  of  pale  faces 
indeed  1  worn,  weary,  and  exhausted, 
and  two-thirds  of  them  reduced  to 
spectacles.    Both  parties  were  in  full 


dress  and  robes ;  but  what  a  contrast  I 
the  one,  the  examiners,  full  of  spirit, 
snuffing  the  coming  slaughter,— they, 
had,  however,  been  all  once   slam 
themselves — the  other  could  not  have 
got  up  a  laugh  among  them  strong 
enough  to  shake  the  air  two  inches 
from  them.    The  moment  the  clock 
sounded,  McAllister,  the  head  porter, 
arrayed  m  his  red  silk  gown  oi  office, 
and  full  state  face,  and  who   held 
the  market-bell  on  this  grand  occa- 
sion, to  distinguish  it  from  vulgar 
eyes,  came  down  with  a  single  peal, 
and  the  business  commenced.    As  a 
prelude,  however,  the  senior  lecturer 
for  the  year  rose,  and  read  a  long 
piece  of  Latin,  beheved  to  be — for  no 
one  of  course  paid  any  attention  to  it 
— that  part  ol^the  statutes  which  re- 
fers to  the  rules  for  electing  fellows. 
The  interval  was  employed  by  the 
examiner  in  the  first  course  (intel- 
lectual   philosophy)    unfolding    his 
roll,    and    sliar|)eniu^    his     pencil ; 
while  every  other  individual  present, 
from  the  provost  down  to  the  gib, 
sharpened  his  pencil  too,  with  a  view 
to  mark  the  responses.     This  over, 
the  examiner  opened  his  fire.    The 
first  question  put  at  fellowship  is  in- 
tended to  rouse  the  candidates  only, 
it  is  supposed,  as  a  correct  response, 
if  any  at  all,  is  never  received.     One 
or  two  may  be  seen  to  move  their 
lips;   but  this  is  probably  done  in- 
stinctively, to  remove  the  viscid  mat- 
ter which  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment usually  affects  the  parched  or- 
gans. This  circumstance  is  technically 
called  "  cutting  the  bench,"  the  ex- 
aminer replying  to   any  attempt  to 
answer,  it*  attempt  there  be,  by  the 
decisive  ''  Non,  Domiuuy     It  should 
be  remarked  tliat  the  examiners  and 
candidates  aie  vastly  polite  to  each 
other,    interlarding,   without    much 
reference    to  classical  pauses,   their 
speech  with  perpetual  '•'•  Doniineny' — 
very  probably,  like  the  "  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury"  with  the  barrister,  to 
gain  time  for  a  word.      When  the 
examiner  l^egan  once  more  his  circuit 
the  bench  was  now  fully  awake,  and 
real  business  became  the  order  of  the 
day.     This  was  so  well  understood, 
that  the  motley  audience,  comprising 
a  host  of  students,  clerg^^men,  doctors, 
barristers,  and  every  fiort   of  pro- 
fessional idler  of  every  denomination 
in  Dublin,  leant  anxiously  to  hear ; 
and  when  the  first  correct  response 
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was  heard,  and  the  examiner's  ^^Recte, 
Domiiie''  sounded,  a  sigh  of  relief 
rose  from  the  whole  assembly ;  while 
five  hundred  pencils  on  as  many 
cards  debited  to  the  projKir  o\^'ners 
the  auspicious  fact.  There  were  al- 
ways reserved  a  couple  of  seats  or  so 
within  the  circle  for  visitors  of  a  more 
distinguished  order,  as  bishops  and 
judges.  One  of  these  was  occupied 
at  present  by  the  member  for  the 
University,  who  was  there  probably 
with  a  view  to  electioneenng  pur- 
poses, as  in  a  constituency  of  so  li- 
mited an  extent  as  it  then  was  (com- 
prising only  the  fellows  and  scho- 
lars) the  vote  of  the  new  fellow 
would  be  of  importance  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  dissolution  of  parliament. 
Still,  however,  it  might  have  been 
his  love  of  the  sciences  which  ope- 
rated on  the  gentleman  in  question  ,* 
for  Plunkett,  who  then  represented 
his  Alma  Mater,  had  at  an  early  sea- 
son of  life  displayed,  in  his  studies, 
that  taste  for  severe  reasoning  which 
gave  such  a  solid  lustre  to  his  brilli- 
ant periods,  and  was  himself  a  distin- 
guished proficient  in  the  pure  mathe- 
matics. He  is  said,  even  at  this  day,  to 
occupy  any  pause  that  takes  place  in 
the  business  of  court  where  ne  pre- 
sides— that  of  Chancery — ^>vith  the 
solution  of  some  geometrical  pro- 
blem, like  Napoleon^  algebraical  cal- 
culations, ana  was  known  on  one  oc- 
casion to  have  secured  more  than  one 
vote  amon^  the  scholars,  when,  on 
visiting  their  rooms  on  a  canvassing 
circuit,  and  finding  them  battling  with 
some  difficulty,  he  drew  in  his  chair, 
and  cleared  it  up.  Another  seat  was 
occupied  by  the  princely  figure  of  the 
most  princely  of  all  the  Beresfords — 
and  a  family  of  splendid  men  were 
they — the  then  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, and  now  lord  primate  of  all  Ire- 
land. His  successor  in  the  see,  the 
celebrated  Magee,  who  was  of  a  low, 
slight  make,  used  punctually  to  at- 
tend during  the  whole  three  days 
wherein  the  court  of  examination  was 
open  to  the  public,  the  fourth, 
which  is  devoted  to  composition  in 
Latin  verse  and  prose,  being  private. 
His  celebrity  first  took  its  rise  in  the 
University  of  which  he  was  a  fellow, 
and  wherein  he  held  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics.  He  is  remem- 
beTCd  to  this  day  for  his  practice  at 
the  fellowship  examinations,  in  con- 
ducting  the   portion— the  mathe- 


matical — ^that  fell  to  his  share,  ^with- 
out applying  to  a  written  list  of 
questions, — a  departure  from  the 
usual  mode,  whicn,  as  it  was  consi- 
dered to  be  attended  with  no  real  diffi- 
culty among  the  cognoscenti^  was  by 
them  held  to  savour  something  of 
affectation.  It  had  its  effect,  how- 
ever, as  implying  high  proficiency 
in  the  science,  upon  the  general 
auditor,  and  was  mentioned,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death,  as  matter  of 
honourable  culogium  in  the  pajiers  of 
the  day.  It  must  have  been  with  no 
small  share  of  honourable  pride,  and 
which  gave,  one  could  not  help  think- 
ing, a  lustre  to  his  peculiarly  restless 
c^-e,  that  he  used  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
circle,  to  witness  those  of  others  where 
his  own  first  pregnant  triumphs  were 
won,  increasing,  as  thev  did,  step  by 
step,  until  they  reached  their  climax, 
on  dri\'ing,  in  full  archiepiscopal  state, 
as  visitor  of  that  uniycrsity  through 
whose  gates  he  had  once  wa&ed  hum- 
bly as  a  sizar, — one  more  instance  of 
the  process  whereby  our  great  na- 
tional seminaries  link,  by  the  most 
endearing  of  all  conceivable  ties,  the 
aristocracy  of  our  country  to  its  leas 
exalted  classes  —  a  circumstance  of 
measureless  value  to  the  solid  har- 
ness of  the  state,  and  which,  as  sevml 
occasions  have  lately  proved,  is  fully 
appreciated  by  the  English  people — 
an  effect  which,  if  properly  implied, 
cannot  fail  to  give  to  the  established 
orders  in  our  social  life  a  power  to 
meet  all  turbulence  with  a  oonsdooi 
sense  of  their  solid  strength^  as  soidr 
and  as  calmly  as  the  Andes  meet  and 
send  back  the  Padfic  It  is  in  con- 
sonance, I  am  certain,  with  this  sen- 
timent, to  refer  to  the  fact  of  MsfpeCi 
upon  all  fitting  occasions;  notwith- 
standing a  slight  tmge  of  iUnrfnr 
which  afiected  his  habits  of  inter- 
course, exhibiting  the  good  taste — if 
so  paltry  a  phrase  can  be  applied  to 
the  discharge  of  the  dnty  ne  owed 
himself  and  the  community — ofie* 
verting  with  pride  to  the  ciitnm- 
stances  of  his  early  birth,  and  the 
struggles  by  which  he  at  last  en- 
countered successfldly  their  depiCH- 
ine  influence. 
But  where  all  this  time^* 

"  Where  is  he,  the  pilgrim  of  mysooi^t* 

— not  Childe  Harold,  who  eoold  have 
been  well  spared,  but  Childe  Mori- 
arty,  the  beloved  of  man  and  inam% 
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and  Biddy  Smout  most  inclusively, 
— where  is  he  ?  Look  there !  just 
look  there !  If  you  wish  to  refresh 
your  eye  as  human  eye  never  was 
refreshed  in  the  annals  of  vision,  look 
back  there,  and  behold  him.  There 
he  is,  planted  between  two  kilted  ser- 
geants of  the  highland  regiment  in 
garrison, —  sergeants  off  duty  being 
notoriously  a  most  inquisitive  class, 
roaming,  in  pairs,  here,  and  there, 
and  every  where,  with  cane  switches 
in  their  nands,  in  search  of  all  sorts 
of  knowledge — ^that  connected  with 
public-houses  not  omitted.  Accord- 
mgly,  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing, 
however  alien  the  scene  must  be  to 
that  which  the  daily  habits  of  such 
persons  present,  to  see  a  number  of 
scarlet  uniforms  checkering  the  som- 
bre mass  of  black  gowns  assembled 
at  a  fellowship  examination,  giving 
an  air  of  brightness  to  the  assem- 
blage, as  is  done  on  the  occasion  of 
private  parties  in  Dublin,  where  the 
garrison  officers,  being  invited  con- 
fessedly for  sake  of  their  clothes,  are 
expected  to  illumine  the  room,  and 
save  lamp  reflectors.  Between  two 
h^hland  sergeants,  then,  by  some 
odd  chance,  had  our  Jack  been 
planted  now,  and  with  whom,  it  soon 
appeared,  he  had  struck  up,  as  was 
bis  general  wont,  an  immediiate  ac- 
quaintance. I  had  remarked  these 
two  Waterloo  heroes — so  their  me- 
dab  testified — at  the  moment  they 
took  their  seats  apparently  puzzled 
by  the  scene  before  them,  snumng  up 
aU  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  noses  with  a  most  inquiring 
relish,  as  if  saying  to  themselves, 
with  their  far  Aberdeen  accent, 
"  Fat  ta  deil*8  a'  this  aboot  ?"  But 
they  soon  found  a  relief  to  their  ig- 
norance in  Moriarty's  affability,  who 
took  care  to  explain  in  under  tones 
any  points  of  interest  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar way,  and  with  his  own  pe- 
culiar face ;  and  to  whom,  as  arrayed 
in  learned  academic  costume,  they 
paid  the  most  respectful  and  implicit 
aeference. 

"^  Weel,  sir,  this  is  a  maist  curious 
scene.  I  dinna  ken  if  I  ever  saw  a 
mair  curious  ane  atwixt  the  een." 

"  True,  true,"  said  Jack ;  "  these 
candidates  are  obliged  to  lead  an  odd 
sort  of  life." 

*'  Nae  doot,  sir ;  nae  doot  ava !" 

"Yes,  indeed.  What  would  you 
think,  now,  that  to  enable  them  to 


keep  awake  at  night,  they  go  out  for 
a  month  or  so — among  their  friends 
at  first — as  private  watchmen,  not 
public,  observe,  public  watching  be- 
mg  only  ordered  by  medical  men  in 
cases  of  bad  sleeping !" 
"  Weel,  noo,  tnat  pays  a !" 
The  number  of  correct  responses  at 
the  close  of  the  first  hour  "  put  in" 

by  K exceeeded  those  set  down 

to  M (the  two  candidates  on 

whom  the  interest  was  chiefly  con- 
centred) by  the  small  majority  of 
one  and  three-fourths.  The  reader 
will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  at  a  frac- 
tional quantity  measuring  a  response, 
or  that  it  could  be  submitted  to  such 
nice  calculation.  But  the  spirit  of 
impartiality  which  pervades  the  whole 
examination  is  so  severe,  that  the 
slightest  shade  of  merit  is  sure  to  be 
acknowledged,  and  hence  the  words 
of  the  examiner,  "  aliquatenus"  and 
"  sufficit,"  belong  to  the  aggr^ate  of 
significant  phrases  as  much  as  the 
decisive  sound  of  "  bene,"  or  "  recte, 
domine."  Jack  was  at  infinite  pains 
to  give  accurate  ideas  to  his  military 
friends  on  this  head,  and  who,  catch- 
ing the  infectious  spirit,  were  as  busy 
now  as  any  of  us,  watching,  for  a  jot- 
ting down  on  the  back  of  roll-calls, 
the  answers  of  the  candidates.  This 
mi^ht  have  been  done  perhaps  with 
a  view  to  edifying  the  form  of  soldiers 
basking  at  the  guard-room  door  in 
the  evening's  simshine,  and  givinjg  a 
correct  tone  to  the  ideas  of  the  sentinel 
on  the  subject  of  fellowship.  The  ex- 
amination in  intellectual  philosophy 
closed  just  as  the  clock  struck  ten, 
and  the  court  adjourned.  The  state 
of  theJpoU,  as  it  referred  to  the  two 
gentlemen  above  mentioned,  being 
that  of  perfect  equality,  after  a  pro- 
per computation  of  fractions, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  gave  an  air  of  un- 
usual excitement  to  the  crowds  that 
thronged  the  courts  during  the  fore-* 
noon.  Among  these  was  our  Jack 
most  prominent,  just  as  he  ought  to 
have  been,  laying  down  the  law  and 
delivering  his  opinion  to  the  towns* 
people  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
examination  which  had  just  closed 
with  so  much  spirit  and  eloquence^ 
that  it  was  realty  matter  of  regret 
that  he  could  not  possibly  know  any 
thing  about  them.  This  was,  how* 
ever,  no  impediment  to  him,  or  a 
hundred  others,  who  were  equally 
industrious  in  talking  away  for  the 
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ensuing  four  hours  in  eyery  court,  at 
every  doorway,  on  every  stair- 
liead,  in  every  chamber.  At  two 
oVIock,  again,  the  court  was  assem- 
bled,— the  auditory  being  rather  more 
crowded  in  the  morning,  owing  jbo 
the  more  convenient  hour  of  the 
day  for  h>ungers,  ainon^  whom  the 
two  sergeants,  with  the  mtermediate 
Jack,  were  conspicuous,  as  before. 
The  nmthematicaZ  section  of  the  ex- 
amination attracts  in  general  a  smaller 
body  of  hearers  than  any  other, 
the  average  number  being  scared 
away  by  the  terrible  worcb  which 
that  science,  more  especially  in  its 
modem  researches,  has  invented,  and 
which  is  placed  hopelessly  beyond 
their  compr^heqsio^  by  the  applicar 
tion  of  the  Latin  lainmiage.  But  the 
interest  excited  by  the  danced  me- 
rits of  the  two  favourite  candidates 
conquered,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  general  repuffn^nce.  The  two 
sergeants  iaced  the  whole  business 
with  as  much  intrepidit]^  of  air  as 
ever  they  did  the  cuu-assicrs  at  Wa- 
terloo; and  even  the  ladies,  who 
were  kept  out  by  a  boarded  screen, 
and  who  thronged  the  lower  part  of 
the  hall,  tried  to  drink  in  a  little 
knowledge  through  the  chinks.  Th^ 
the  interest  had  even  reached  throufffa 
the  medium  of  our  friends  in  acartet 
and  tartan,  the  classical  neighbour- 
hood of  the  royal  barracks,  seemed  not 
improbable,  as  appeared  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  whole  platoon  of  privates 
(they  were,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  the  79th  Highlanders  —  the 
Cunerons  of  Lochiel — the  handsom- 
est regiment  in  the  service  by  the  bye 
down  to  the  very  jaoneers),  and  wno 
remaining  in  the  hall — as  venturing 
into  the  court  of  examination,  itseu 
already  dignified  by  the  presence  of 
their  non  -  commissioned  officers, 
would  have  broken  down  all  the 
rules  of  the  canteen  —  dressed  up, 
rank  and  file,  on  each  side  in  the 
attitude  of  ^^  atteutioTi,"  and  assumed 
a  disciplined  look  of  reverential  awe, 
as  the  examiners  and  candidatea 
passed  between  the  ranks,  and  which, 
as  no  doubt  they  felt,  was,  in  its  wa^^, 
a  homage  to  literajture.  ^*  There  is 
not  a  orummer  in  the  army,'*  said 
Napoleon,  who  knew  a  soldier's  na- 
ture well,  OB  being  renuxistrated 
with  by  aome  of  his  mends  for  wear- 
ing a  portion  of  the  di^SB  of  the 
AMdemy  of  Scfeao^,  even  on  mxJi* 


tary  oecasioiig,  *^  wbe  viU  not  think 
the  more  of  me  fbr  being  something 
beyond  a  mere  8<^ier-*^  It  will  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  the  matheynaripal.  examina- 
tion, as  it  could  nqt,  by  its  QatOK, 
create  any  general  intemt,  and  I 
will,  therefore,  limit  ppywif  to  vying 

that  the  merits  of  if and  K 

were,  at  its  olose,  as  aocunteiy  ba- 
lanced as  before.  Under  such  ax- 
citing  circumstances  eFery  body 
talked.  Through  the  whole  extent 
of  crowded  ehsmhers  there  was  not 
one  could  be  procured  to  listen  for 
love  or  money ;  in  vain  tos  die  search 
fbr  an  empty  reservoir  whenin  ta 
discharge  t^e  bursting  fiiliw  of 
speech — ^hopeless  the  mission  on  which 
tne  look  was  sent  to  eatch  an  on* 
occupied  eye.  And,  oh!  for  one 
night  in  the  guard-rooia  of  the  royal 
barracks  I 

But  I  find  that  my  sab^yectissvnU' 
ing  beyond  the  just  ijimfaiisiopn.    I^ 
it  6ui&:e  that  up  to  the  last  nMOfaeot 
the  two  favounte  gandidatw  weie  so 
much  on  an  equality — so  aocqiately 
close  was  the  dead  heat  jron  that 
even  the  minor  tests  c^  eom^ofjtioa 
in  Latin  verse  and  prose^  wbiQh  an 
rarely  ever  applied,  laiied  to  intioute 
the    slightest   shade    of  diffinenoe. 
Ajnong  so  excitable  and  so  jdk  a 
population  as  beioogs  to  Dublin  the 
ferment  was,  without  exifgfn^ 
intense.    Fellowship  in  Tnmty  Col* 
l^e,  Dublin,  is  a  matter  of  mutes 
different  nature  from  fo)lowuJp  m 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.    There  the 
interest  is  loopj^  r^urejy  eTtijwiing  be- 
yond the  walla  of  the  partiadsr  eol- 
lege,  nor  calculated  to   RioducB  a 
general  interest    Bat  with  as  it  ii 
far  otherwise.    The  4itaation  is  oas 
of  such  high  digni^    that  is  fiiUy 
conceded  by  the  members  of  the  ni- 
ter establishments — the  tes^  of  eon- 
petency  so   excessively  mnm,  ths 
mterests  involved  ane  to  QnpenNHb 
that  I  speak  with  cppfidenoe  i^ien  I 
sav,   that   feUowship  -  week  is  one 
wnich  agitates  more  or  less  the  jpBS- 
ral  aspect  of  Dublin  soeie^vfileit 
is  passing.     Collggpmen  ore  enarj 
where.     Thexe  is  not  a  hollrroon 
there  is  not  a  tavern,  there  is  not  a 
Duideary  car,  but  is  jjitefp^  jM 
the  one  theme  of  disfn— sn.    Inii 
excitement,  of  course,  sghwdes  as  ra- 
pidly as  it  rose,  bat,  like  creiy  other 
jUm  of  Iziih  foeUngi  i|t  is  fl^«  n|l^ 
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fiery  temperature  while  it  lasts.  But 
the  causes  to  which  I  have  alluded 
ttgve  It  a  stronger  impulse  than  ever. 
When  the  examinations  were  finally 
closed  on  Saturday  evening  at  four 
o'clock,  after  being  contmucd  during 
four  consecutive  days  at  intervals,  the 
candidates  entered  on  a  new  scene. 
This  refers  to  the  highly  interesting 
fact  that  the  senior  lecturer  gives 
them  upon  this  occasipn  a  most  magni- 
ficent dinner,  and  where  they  meet 
all  the  examiners  on  terms  curiously 
contrasted  with  those  which  prevailed 
through  the  period  just  closed.  Lit- 
tle would  a  spectator  conclude  from 
the  uproarious  laughter,  the  joy  of 
the  redeemed  captive  in  its  early  out- 
burst, as  it  were,  the  anecdotes  of 
mirth  which  circulate<l  to  and  fro 
with  the  splendid  wines, — every  one 
saying  something,  after  the  way  in 
wbidn  an  Irishman  alone  can  say 
something, —  little,  I  say,  would  a 
spectator  have  been  led  thereby  to 
refer  to  the  scene  of  anxiety  in  such 
recent  existence,  wherein  the  very 
parties  who  were  now  met  in  high 
convivial  amity  sustained  the  rela- 
tions of  tormcnter  and  tormented. . 

But  I  must  hurry  on.  Suppose 
Trinity  Sunday  over,  with  its  great 
dinner  in  honour  of  the  foundress  of 
the  University,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
whose  memory  is  matter  of  thanks- 
mving  in  the  after-diimer  grace  to 
this  day, — suppose  that  almost  all 
parties  are  talked  out,  and  arc  wait- 
ing for  Trinity  oVIonday  morninj^, 
that  morning  of  mornings,  to  begin 
^gain  with  recruited  resources, — sup- 
pose it  is  nine  o'clock  of  that  day, 
and  that  Jack  Moriarty  has  asked  a 
simple  friend,  as  he  did  myself,  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  to  breakfast,  and 
has  succeeded — an  idea  of  easy  form- 
ation,— suppose  it  is  half  past  nine,  and 
that  the  above  Jack  has  swallowed 
half-a-dozen  eggs  and  cups  of  tea — 
another  easy  i<ka  for  the  reader, 
though  not  more  so  than  was  this  pro- 
cess to  that  John, —  suppose  it  is  ten 
o'ckick,  and  already  there  are  symp- 
toms of  stir.    JacK  and  I  went  over 

to  K 's  room,  who  was  sitting, 

affecting  to  read  the  newspaper,  but 
keeping  to  one  and  the  same  line,  as 
exhausted  and  as  pale  as  a  ghost. 

"  Oh  I  Jack,  man,  but  I  am  glad 
you  are  come.'* 

^  To  be  sure  you  are,  so  am  I ; 
have  you  any  breakfast  for  me?** 


tliundered  out  Jack,  with  a  humane 
view,  however, — let  me  do  justice  to 
his  memory,  although  he  did  defraud 
me  of  a  break&st, — as  he  was  anx^ 
ions  to  direct  the  creature's  thoughts 
from  the  agitating-  current  in  which 
they    had    plainly    been    flowing. 

"  Ilere,  get  me  an  egg ;  come  K ^ 

don't  nrnke  a  fool  of  yourself  by 
boiling  them  to  a  stone.  K  you 
spill  the  water  again,  I  owe  it  as  a 
duty  to  myself  and  my  appetite  to 
kick  you  round  the  room,  making 
up,  too,  mind  you,  for  the  space  lost 
at  the  corners  by  the  intensity  of  the 
kick.  Never  mind,  man ;  if  you  lose 
it  this  time,  you  can  try  a^ain.** 

"  But,  then,  they  are  m  such  an 
agony  of  excitement  in  the  country — 
that  I  know.  1  got  a  letter  from  my 
youngest  sister  last  night ;  I  could 
see  all  through  its  affected  indiffer- 
ence." 

"  Never  mind  her — in  with  another 
egg  "  (the  eighth  for  Jack  since  sun- 
rise, as  1  am  a  true  man)  ;  *'  I  hope 
she  is  not  so  ugly  as  you  are,  and  I 
care  not;  never  mind  her,  I  say, 
I'll  answer  her  letter  for  you  to  her 
heart's  satisfaction.  Here,  try  an- 
other Qgg^  and  so  will  I  (eeg  tJie 
niiUJi  disappears) .  There,  Bidoy  (for 
Mrs.  Smout  was  a  compound  Hebe, 

and    distributed  herseli*  to    K 

as  well  as  INIoriarty),  clear  off,  for 
I  think  I'll  do  now;  and  come,  let 
us  have  a  jump,  for  digestion's  sake, 
over  the  table.  Stand  out  of  the 
way,  Biddy." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  I  cannot ;  I  think  I 
will  lie  down  on  the  bed.  "What  a 
crowd  there  is  about  the  door, — do 
you  see  it?" 

*'  Come  a>vay  with  you  from  the 
window." 

"  Aye,  troth,  sir,"  interposed  the 
servant,  "  there's  no  use  m  lookin' 
for  sorrow  comin' ;  it  comes  sure 
enough  and  fast  enough  ov  itsilf. 
Well,  let  me  see,  its  three-and- 
twenty  year  now,  come  Candlemas, 

an'  1  was  attendin'  on  Mr.  T , 

him  the  fellow,  when  he  got  fellow- 
ship,—  and  a  dacent,  kind-hearted 
youn^  gentleman  he  was,  and  at  that 
day  the  likes  ov  him  for  comliness 
yer  wouldn't  see  in  a  summer-day's 
walk." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  Biddv, 
you — who  cares  about  you  or  him  r  " 

'*  Ha !  ha !  ha  1  troth,  Miather 
Jack,  then,  he  was  not  so  much  be- 
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hind  yerself  here"  (old  woman  as 
she  was,  Biddy,  as  a  woman,  appre- 
ciated her  master's  good  looks,  and 
often  descanted  upon  them  with  old 
Molly  Fitzmcrmons  and  other  cri- 
tics) ;  "  but  sure  it  wint  to  my  heart, 

the  craiture,  when  T used  to  find 

him  on  a  winter's  momin',  as  I  often 
did,  a  sittin'  at  the  very  table  as  I  had 
left  him  at  the  night  afore,  a  talkin* 
to  himself  all  sorts  of  languages,  and, 
what  between  the  want  of  the  sleep, 
and  the  reading  and  the  green  tea, 
startin'  like  as  he  saw  a  ghost  when  I 
came  in,  and  shakin'  like  a  child,  not 
knowin'  me,  as  you  see,  for  some 
minnits  throuch  the  nervousness." 

"  Biddy,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  you 
with  the  sweeping-brush,  if  you  don't 
let  me  read  the  paper." 

Biddy,  rather  encouraged  than 
otherwise  by  this  rebuff',  leant  her 
hands  on  the  table,  where  Jack  and 
K were  sitting,  and  continued, — 

"  Well,  thin,  when  the  provost 
came  out  to  the  chapel  steps,  and 
tould,  with  a  mighty  grand  manner 

all  out,  that  Mr.  F ^vas   the 

new  fellow,  och  !  shure,  then,  it  was 
the  beautifiil  race  between  me  and 

ould  Tip,  the  dwarf,  for  Mr.  F 's 

father's  nouse  in Square ;  but  I 

was  young  thin,  Misthur  .lack,  and 
so  I  gives  the  fut  to  Tip,  and  laves 
him  on  his  back,  at  the  turn  down 
Nassau  Street ;  I  gives  sick  a  rap  at 
the  door  as  wud  have  surprised  a  ten- 
ninny  nail,  and  made  it  scratch  its 
head  any  how.'  '  Let  me  up,'  says  I 
to  the  butler, '  to  the  mistress,'  says  1. 

*  Och,  an'  Biddy !  has  he  got  it — has 
the  young  master  got  it?'  says  he. 
'  Let  me  up,'  says  I,  '  to  the  drawin'- 
room,'  says  I,  *  for  I  will  be  up.' 
An',  thin,  what  does  1  hear  but  the 
drawin'-room  door  open,  and  JMrs. 

F (the  ould  mistress  I  used  to 

call  her),  and  two  of  the  young 
ladies  y    '  Och !  an'  Biddy,'  said  she, 

*  don't  tell  me  he  has  lost  it,'  says 
she.  '  Troth,  I  won't  ma'am.  T^st 
it?  not  he! — won  it?  to  be  shure 
he's  won  it!'      Oh,  then,  Misthcr 

Jack — oh,  thin,  JMisther  K ,  thin 

was  the  doin's !  There  was  nothin' 
in  the  house  half  good  enough  for 
me,  besides  a  goold  guinea  Jul  out 
for  the  news ;  and  the  father,  too,  as 
bad,  if  not  worse,  than  any  of  them. 
It  was, '  Biddy,  won't  you  take  this  ?' 
an'  *  Biddy,  won't  vou  take  that?' 
and  *  Biddy,  we*ll  all  drink  the  new 


fellow's  healthy*  said  the  nustrev, 
with  an  eye  shinin*  like  a  cat*8  un- 
dher  a  bed — by  the  same  token  the 
ould  eintleman  8  was  that  strone  it 
>vud  have  split  a  pitcher ;  and  uiin 
he  up  and  on  to  tell  my  young  mas- 
ter, who  was  taken  down  to  Dim- 
bary — but,  Lord  save  us,  there*8  the 
bell  for  them  to  cross  over  to  the 
chapel.*" 

"  Now,  K ,"*  said  Jack,  "^  yoa 

must  lie  down  on  the  bed ;  I  insist 
upon  it,  and  1*11  ait  at  the  window." 

"I'll  do— do — what — whatever 
you  like,  my  dear  Jack,**  said  the 
trembling  creature,  as  Jack  led  him 
to  his  room,  and  covered  his  head  ao 
that  the  sound  that  was  boonmig 
across  the  courts  might  be  aomewbst 
deadened. 

Jack  and  I  then  went  to  the  wm- 
dow.  The  open  space  before  the 
chapel  was  a  crowded  scene  of  agi- 
tation. The  eight  examiners  meet 
in  the  board -room  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and,  having  canvassed  each 
other's  lists,  they  proceed  to  deter- 
mine the  succewftd  candidates  for 
scholarship,  this  being  a  matter  of 
comparatively  minor  moment.  But, 
to  give  an  air  of  even  sacred  solemnity 
to  the  election  of  fellows,  the  votes 
arc  given  by  them  kneeling  nmnd 
the  communion-table  of  the  chapd. 
When  the  procesnon  was  ready  to 
move  out,  the  bell  alluded  to  luroke 
forth  in  tones  of  really  thrilling  in- 
terest— so  we  felt  them,  and  then 
appeared  the  whole  body  of  exa- 
miners, cap  in  hand,  heaaed  by  the 
provost,  and  arranged  according  to 
seniority,  preceded  by  a  body  ofpor- 
tcrs  in  their  new  liveries.  Xhey 
moved  across  the  courts  in  sdlemn 
step,  every  head  uncovered,  not  a 
breath  drawn.  The  chapel  doors 
were  instantly  closed  as  the  last  of 
the  eight  passed  in,  and  McAllister 
forthwith  mounted  ^uard  thereat  in 
his  best  manner,  vain  were  all  at* 
tempts  to  seduce  him  from  his  duty, 
so  as  to  peep  through  the  key-hole, 
and  sec  if  he  could  see  any  tlun^. 
Even  the  ladies,  who  were  there  ui 
great  numbers,  could  not  move  him 
from  his  stem  resolution,  but  he 
checked  their  impatience  by  a  de- 
cided, though  courteous,  wave  of  the 
hand. 

Will  that  bell  never  cease  P 

*'  Anything  yet,— any— any  thing 
yet,  Jack?" 
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*'  No,  on  my  word  there  is  not, 
K— .  I  can  see  McAllister's  face 
fh)m  this,  he  has  not  made  a  mo- 
tion.** 

^'  God  help  lis !  I  wish  they  would 
omne  out,  that  I  might  Imow  one  way 
or  other." 

^  It  will  take  time,  you  know ; 
matters  are  so  balanced,  I  will  hear 
the  provost's  voice  f^om  this,  I 
asBureyou." 

«  mil,  if  I  am  beat,  M de- 

senres  success;  he  fought  me  fair- 

I  have  been  present  in  some  of 
our  Irish  courts  of  justice  when,  in 
some  case  of  dubious  evidence,  the 
jury,  whose  voice  was  either  life  or 
death,  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
out  flrom  their  room, — ^I  have  stood 
among  the  Roman  populace  on  the 
outsit  of  the  conclave  on  the  election 
of  pope,  when  the  smoke  from  the 
chimney  shewed  that  the  voting 
papers,  having  answered  their  pur- 
pose, were  consuming,  and  that  the 
sound  of  the  pick-axe  would  be  heard 
forthwith,  breaking  down  the  brick- 
work of  the  door,  whereby  the  car- 
dinals were  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  world ;  and,  as  the 
reader  now  knows,  I  was  watching 
for  the  egress  of  the  eight  senior 
fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
£x>m  the  chapel,  and  I  solemnly  de- 
clare that  the  last  brought  ^vlth  it 
more  excitement  than  ^1  the  rest 
put  together. 

"  Jack  I— oh.  Jack !"  said  K , 

bis  ear  being  strained  to  an  agony 


of  attention,  muffled  up  though  his 
head  was,  ^^  surely  I  hear  the  cnapel« 
door  opening." 

It  was  the  fact. 

The  provost  advanced  bareheaded 
to  the  m)nt  steps. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen j  Mr,  K— - 
is  the  fellow." 

Then  did  every  voice  repeat  it, 
and  K 's  door  was  besieged. 

"  For  Grod's  sake,  Biddy  Smout,  keep 
them  out.  Here,T ,  fetch  me  some 

water  this  instant ;  quick — quick." 

*  *  *  « 

Tlien  were  the  examiners  tossed 
to  and  fro  with  the  lists  of  new 
scholars  by  the  stormy  multitude  — 
then  rose  the  shout  of  success,  then 
burst  the  groan  of  disappointment. 

That  portion  of  the  disappointed 
candidates  which  belonged  to  the 
sizars  especially,  manv  01  them  from 
the  refined  plains  01  Kerry,  endea- 
voured to  relieve  their  feelings  by 
an  expectoration  of  oaths,  several  of 
them  original,  and  reserved  for  this 
day,  but  all  of  them  marked  by  sin- 
gular force. 

Long  and  loufl  was  the  thimder  of 

applause   with   which    K was 

greeted  as  he  entered,  in  pursuance 
of  his  new  duties,  the  examination  hall 
next  morning,  to  examine  for  sizar- 
ship — the  closing  act  of  familiarity,  if  it 
is  to  be  so  called,  towards  one  who,  now 
emerging  from  the  rank  of  students, 
would  hereafter  share  in  the  respect- 
ful demeanour  that  is  ever  shewn 
towards  the  fellows  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 
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XTX.  In  the  natural  world  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  a  hody  may  be 
rendered  visible ;  by  its  own  internal 
brilliancy,  or  by  a  light  reflected  from 
a  separate  object.  Now,  in  the  world 
of  literature  it  would  be  untrue  to 
say  that  any  stars  are  essentially  and 
of  themselves  luminous,  shining  so 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
mental  creation  as  to  be  unvisited 
and  unwarmed  by  the  great  sun  of 
intellect,  and  sympathy,  and  imagin- 
ation. But  it  docs  seem  to  be  in 
liarmony  with  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  these  stars  of  thought, 
like  the  fixed  stars  of  the  sky,  should 
present  us  vritk  periodical  variations 
of  light.  That,  at  certain  seasons, 
and  from  certain  causes — manifestly 
operating,  though  not  always  ad- 
mitting of  explanation — these  bodies 
of  glory  should  become  fainter  and 
daAer ;  and  that  in  their  mysterious 
revolutions  through  .the  firmament 
of  the  intellectual  heaven,  one  side, 
Ro  to  speak,  should  rise  into  liu;ht^  as 
the  other  side  sinks  dtnrn  into  shadow. 
Thus  we  have  the  Iliad  first  and 
afterward  the  Odyssey ;  now  the  Pa' 
radise  Lost  and  then  the  Parrutise 
Regained.  And  it  Is  also  pleasing  to 
observe  how  soothing  a  hannofty  of 
repose  steals  over  the  scenery  of 
thought  in  the  succession  of  years ; 
how  exquisitely  its  brilliancy  and 
heat  are  tempered  and  subdued  by 
the  sweet  interchange  of  light  and 
shade.  If  we  turn  to  Athenian 
history,  we  behold  the  milder  ma- 
jesty of  Sophocles  casting  a  gentle 
beauty  over  the  dark  grandeur  of 
iEschylus.  In  Italy  we  sec  the  stern 
features  of  Dante  shone  upon  by  the 
s^ner  eye  of  Petrarch ;  and  we  can 
turn  away  from  the  gloomy  and 
black  architecture  of  the  Florentine, 
to  admire  the  palace  of  Fiction,  with 
every  gate  blooming  with  the  gar- 
lands of  Boccaccio. 

It  is  obviously  wise  to  contemplate 
these  luminaries  of  genius  on  tlieir 
bright  side — to  study  their  greatest 
works.  Warburton,  writing  in  1 76 1 , 
observed  that  he  had  not  time  to 
read  books  at  a  venture.    AVarbur- 


ton  was  an  old  man ;  but  the  young- 
est man  has  no  time  to  spare.  There 
are  many  books,  even  of  famous  men, 
of  whose  oonstructioii  and  decora- 
tions, in  the  quaint  words  of  Fuller, 
a  glance,  through  the  casement  of 
the  index,  furnishes  as  correct  an 
idea  as  an  entire  day  passed  in  the 
interior.  When  BosweU  asked  John- 
son whether  he  had  read  Du  Ilalde*s 
account  of  China,  he  said,  "  Why, 
yes,  as  men  read  such  books,  that  is 
to  say,  consult  it."  The  same  remark 
might  be  applied  to  a  lan^e  portkm 
of  the  prose  writings  of  MUton,  and 
even  to  the  costly  cruditk>il  and 
elaborate  eloquence  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor. Pope  has  very  justly  rebuked 
that  disposition  which  has  fteqnenUy 
manifested  itself  in  our  own  tune,  of 
bestowing  unmeasured  praise  upon  s 
writer  whose  genius,  in  reality,  scenu 
to  have  flowered  in  a  single  book ; 
the  richness  and  fragrance  of  whouc 
fancy  seem  to  have  been  concen- 
trated into  one  beautiful  and  vigor- 
ous blossom.  It  is  impossible  to 
consider  the  quotation  of  one  admir- 
able line  or  passage,  brought  forwafd 
as  a  specimen  of  the  autlior*s  genius, 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
fraud  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
reader.  The  handful  of  good  grain 
at  the  mouth  of  the  sack  decehres  as 
into  the  purchase  of  the  sack  itself^ 
which  frequently  contains  not  a 
single  car  of  corn  from  the  true  and 
faithful  harvest-field  of  wisdom. 

\jci  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I 
know  that  as  there  is  many  a  rich 
stone  laid  up  in  the  bowcu  of  the 
earth,  and  many  a  fair  ]^earl  in  the 
1)osom  of  the  sea,*  so  m  the  dis- 
coloured leaves  of  many  an  oU 
volume,  and  in  tlic  dim  reoesKS  of 
our  college  libraries,  time  has  hidden 
some  of  the  brightest  jewels  of  the 
diadem  of  genius, — jewels  which  re- 
quire only  to  be  held  up  to  the  rayfl 
of  taste  to  pour  out  the  purest  gleams 
of  radiance;  nor  am  I  insenable  of 
the  charm  of  coming  suddenly  upon 
one  of  these  buried  treasures.  ^  The 
discovery  breaks  upon  us  like  a 
cluster  of  ^'iolets  in  a  dreary  walk, 
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with  a  sweet  surprise;  and,  like 
Bertha,  00  exquisitely  descrihed  by 
Darenant,  we  behold 

"  A  sudden  break  of  beauty  out  of 
night." 

Upon  these  occasions  we  also  fre- 
quently meet  the  original  of  a  de- 


an ad  ley. 
"  Cr0n  the  works  of  our  own  hands 
remain  much  longer  than  we.  The  pr- 
ramida  of  Egypt  hare  defied  the  attacks 
fff  3000  years,  while  their  builders  sank, 
perhaps,  under  the  burden  of  fourscore. 
Oar  nouses  stand  long  after  their  tran- 
sient proprietors  are  gone,  and  their 
names  forgotten.  Where  is  noW  the 
bead  that  planned,  and  the  head  which 
built  this  house  of  Godi  They  were 
all  reduced  to  ashes  500  years  ago.  The 
very  seats  we  sit  on  have  borne  gener- 
ations before  they  bore  us,  and  will  pro- 
bably bear  many  after  us.  The  remains 
of  those  who  once  occupied  the  places 
we  now  fill  are  underneath  our  feet."-. 
The  Brevity  of  Human  Life,  r.  i.  871, 


But  to  return.  Every  greater 
light  of  intellect  kindles  into  life  and 
splendour  some  lesser  light;  every 
great  author  awakens  some  inferior 
author;  and  so  the  sun  of  genius, 
like  the  sun  of  nature,  appears  with 
clusters  of  stars  in  his  train.  And 
the  purity  and  colour  of  the  light 
always  declares  the  fountain  of  glory 
from  whence  it  flowed.  The  influ- 
ence of  Spenser  upon  our  imaginative 
literature  presents  an  interesting  ex- 
emplification of  this  assertion.  From 
his  own  day  until  ours,  from  Milton 
to  Southey,  we  can  trace  the  beams 
of  his  lustrous  fancy  tinging  every 
golden  urn  which  each  successive  dis- 
ciple brings  to  him  to  be  filled ;  and 
all  these  effluxes  of  light  still  leave 
the  fountain  unexhausted  and  un- 
impaired. Spenser  still  shines  with 
the  unclouded  splendour  of  his  rising ; 
the  Faerie  Queene  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  our  literature  which  West- 
minster Abbey  bears  to  our  arcJii- 
tecture.  The  spirit  of  one  bearing 
witness,  so  to  speak,  with  the  spirit 
of  the  other;  the  cathedral  illus- 
trating the  poem,  and  the  poem  re- 
flecting light  upon  the  cathedral. 
^^  Large  masses  of  dim  and  disco- 
lourecT  light,  diffused  in  various  di- 
rections, and  at  different  intervals, 
through  unequal  varieties  of  space, 


seription,  or  an  illuslratkm,  which 
has  afforded  us  delight  or  improre- 
ment.  Had  not,  wr  example,  the 
preacher  in  the  seventeenth  eentury 
anticipated  a  very  striking  thought 
of  the  preacher  in  the  nineteenth  ? 
Compare  these  passages : — 


HINRY  SMITH. 

"  This  is  our  life,  while  we  enjoy  it ; 
we  lose  it  like  the  sun,  which  flies 
swifter  than  an  arrow,  and  yet  no  man 
perceives  that  it  moves*  He  which  lasted 
900  years  could  not  hold  ont  one  hour 
longer;  and  what  he  now  more  than  a 
child  that  lived  but  a  year  ?  Where  are 
they  which  founded  this  goodly  cityt 
which  possessed  these  fair  houses,  and 
walked  these  pleasant  fields ;  which  en- 
tered these  stately  temples  ;  which  kneel- 
ed in  these  seats ;  which  pr^dched  out 
of  this  place  but  thirty  years  ago?  Is 
not  earth  turned  to  earth  1  and  snail  not 
the  sun  set  like  theirs  when  the  night 
comes  ?  "^^The  Magistrate's  Seripture  6^- 
mone,  p.  300.  167.5. 


divided,  but  not  separated,  so  as  to 
produce  intricacy  without  confusion." 
This  is  a  description  of  a  cathedral — 
this  is  a  description  of  the  FaMe 
Queene. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  go  back  with 
too  humble  and  submissive  a  mind 
to  these  lights  of  our  intellectual 
sky.  Pythagoras  enjoined  upon 
his  disciples  a  period  of  silence,  which 
lasted  five  years,  before  he  permitted 
them  to  deliver  an  opinion  upon  any 
(question  of  science.  It  woula  be  well 
lor  all  students  in  literature,  as  in 
science,  if  this  novitiate  of  humility 
and  silence  were  strictly  enforced :  of 
all  exhibitions  of  human  pride  and 
presumption,  the  familiar  contempt 
with  which  the  most  illustrious  men 
are  spoken  of  b^  the  lips  of  the  pre- 
tenders to  criticism  is  the  most  of- 
fensive. Instead  of  pondering  with 
lingering  and  reverent  affection  upon 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  the 
heroes  in  the  thousand  provinces  of 
the  understanding — 

**  Multa  vim  virtuS  animo,  multusque 

recursat 
Gentis  honos  — 

instead  of  this  filial  tenderness  and 
submission,  there  is  the  arrogance  of 
the  judge  and  the  bittem«ffl  of  the 
rival.     We  shall  find  that  where 
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this  reverence  is  wanting,  true  genius 
is  also  wanting.  A  pleasing  moral 
was  concealed  in  the  superstition  of 
the  Thracians,  that  the  nightingales 
which  built  their  nests  near  the  grave 
of  Orpheus,  had  the  most  mel(Mious 
song.  Nor  is  the  story  of  IVIande- 
yille  without  interest;  he  mentions 
the  assembling  of  the  chief  men  round 
the  tomb  of  Aristotle,  in  the  hope  of 
deriving  some  imparted  gift  from  the 
genius  of  the  buried  philosopher. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  costliest 
jewels  and  the  purest  gold  are  always 
found  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings 
of  Literature. 

The  cathedral  has  faults,  so  has 
the  Faerie  Queene,  Horace  Walpole 
remarks,  in  reference  to  Mabuse,  a 
painter  in  the  reign  of  our  seventh 
ilenry,  that  allegorical  j^ersonages 
arc  only  a  poor  decomposition  of  hu- 
man nature;  a  single  Qualitv  being 
erected  into  "  a  kind  of  half  deity,  * 
and  rendered  intelligible  by  S3rmbols. 
Sir  Joshua  Ile3rnoldff  seems  to  have 
regarded  allegory  Avith  a  more  favour- 
able eye.  K  allegorical  painting,  he 
says,  "  produces  a  greater  variety  of 
ideal  beauty,  a  richer,  a  more  vanous 
and  delightful  composition,  and  gives 
to  the  artist  a  greater  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  skill,  all  the  interest 
he  wishes  for  is  accomplished ;  such 
a  picture  not  only  attracts  but  fixes 
the  attention.'** 

But  these  worlds  of  fiction,  hanging 
upon  nothing,  and  launched  into  the 
wide  expanse  of  human  imagination, 
must  be  shone  upon  by  the  kindling 
sun  of  human  interest  and  life; 
where  this  sun  is  wanting,  there  may 
be  splendour,  but  there  will  be  no 
warmth.  The  reader  is  dazzled, 
without  being  cheered ;  a  melancholy 
stillness  broads  over  the  garden  of 
poetry;  unreal  figures  go  by  him 
with  cold  and  stony  eyes ;  he  longs 
for  the  familiar  voices  of  affection, 
and  the  gentle  harmony  of  home  en- 
dearments :  like  the  Trojan  wan- 
derer, in  the  Latin  paradise,  he  opens 
his  arms  in  vain  to  a  shadowy  An- 
chises,  and  the  child  cannot  embrace 
his  father  in  the  Elysium  of  Fancy. 

The  poetry  of  the  allegoric  school 
shares  tnis  defect  in  common  with  the 
poetry  of  the  classic  school.  Hurd, 
who  never  omitted  any  opportunity 


of  elevating  the  GoUiie  over  the 
Greek  or  Latin  poetry,  conceived  the 
^lantry  that  mspinted  the  feudal 
times  to  supply  to  the  poet  finer 
scenes  and  suDjects  of  desciiptiim,  in 
every  view,  thaji  the  aimnle  and  un- 
controlled barbarity  of  tne  Giedan. 
In  the  lUad^  he  seems  to  think  the 
sources  of  delight  to  be  placed  in  the 
developement  and  illustration  of  the 
boisterous  passions  which  "  are  pro- 
voked and  Kept  alive  in  that  poem  hj 
every  imaginable  scene  of  ra^  re- 
venge, and  slaughter  ;**  while  m  the. 
Grothic  tales  he  discovers,  in  com- 
bination with  the  stirring  incidents 
and  darker  passions  of  the  Homeric 
l^ends,  dehneations  of  the  sweeter 
anections,  which  dififnae  a  m3d  uid 
soothing  light  over  the  savaseneM  of 
the  picture.  But  the  lUaS  has  its 
gleams  of  tenderness,  and  affibetioii, 
and  beauty;  and  more  simple  amd 
imcontammated  than  any  of  the 
scenes  in  Gothic  ailegoxy.  In  the 
Odyssey  their  presence  is  still  dearer. 
The  face  of  the  Greek  Fendone  is,  at 
least,  as  sweet  and  lovely  as  toe  fiioe 
of  the  Gothic  FaMrie  Qtieeme  ;  the  first 
shining  upon  us  with  all  the  natnnl 
charms  or  womanhood ,  the  second 
glimmering  upon  us  through  the 
cloudy  veil  of  fiction.  I  love  a  ca- 
tholic taste  in  poetry  as  in  Uteratoie, 
and 

"  At  night,  when  all  aasembling  loond 

the  fire. 
Closer  and  cloaer  draw,  till  they  mtint 
A  tale  is  told  of  India  or  Japuip 
Of  merchants  from  Golcood  or  Asira* 

can. 
What  time  wild  Nature  rofdlsd  aim- 

strainM, 
And  Sinbad  voyaged,  and  the  osUsIis 

reign'd." 

At  that  hour,  to  me  at  least,  the 
classic  or  the  Gothic  tale  oomes  with 
a  voice  equally  sweet  sod  wimuqg. 
Taste,  educate  into  that  refined 
sensibility  which  dilu;ent  niiTtiire 
and  cultivation  can  afone  produce^ 
\yU\  study  and  appreciate  eveiy  va- 
rying expression  in  the  physiogDonoy 
of  genius.  It  will  love  the  Raphad 
as  well  as  the  Rubens  of  the  pen; 
and  will  linger  before  a  sunset  of 
Claude  or  a  storm  of  Foussin  with  an 
admiration  and  delight  correspond" 
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ing  in  character,  though  differing  in 
d^^ree, — 

'*  Tbe  g^ace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of 

hfe. 
Thrills    through    imagination's    tender 

frame 
From  Der?e  to  nerve." 

Let  me  linger  for  a  moment  upon 
this  interesting  subject.  To  appreciate 
the  charms  whether  of  classic  or* 
Gothic  poetry,  the  reader  must  possess 
the  inward  eye  of  taste.  That  clear 
and  serene  organ  of  intellectual  vision 
which  looks  not  only  into  all  the 
component  elements  of  the  object  be- 
fore it,  but  gazes  even  beyond  the 
visible  into  tne  invisible,  and  per- 
ceives not  only  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dour of  the  actual  creation,  but  also 
the  remote  array  of  thoughts  and 
images  which,  being  present  to  the 
creative  transports  of  the  poet,  are, 
88  it  were,  thrown  into  shaidow,  and 
intercepted  by  a  veil  from  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar.  Let  me  illustrate  this 
remark  from  the  sister  art  of  paint- 
ing. When  Paul  Veronese  was 
asked  why  certain  figures  were 
painted  in  shade,  no  cause  of  shadow 
being  apparent  in  the  picture  itself, 
he  immediately  answered, "  A  cloud  is 
passing  the  sky,  which  has  over- 
shadowed them.*'  The  reader  of 
Homer,  or  Milton,  or  Shakspeare,  or 
Dante,  might  expect  to  receive  a  si- 
milar reply.  No  delineation  by  the 
pen  of  genius  can  be  properly  ad- 
mired or  understood,  witnout  the 
perspective,  and  retrospective,  and 
circumspective  eyesight  of  the  mind. 
Imagination,  transparent  as  it  is  with 
its  own  internal  and  glorious  light, 
can,  nevertheless,  turn  a  dark  side  to 
the  weak  vision  of  unilluminated 
common  sense,  or  the  enfeebled  and 
diseased  eyesight  of  a  licentious 
fancy.  To  the  first,  the  Faerie  Queene 
would  only  be  a  series  of  dull  pic- 
tures by  a  dull  painter ;  to  the  se- 
cond. Paradise  Lost  would  only  be, 
as  it  was  to  WaUer,  a  poem  written 
by  a  blind  old  schoolmaster,  and  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  its  ex- 
treme length. 

The  possession  of  this  inward  eye 
of  pure  and  serene  perception  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cte/ thing  to  be  de- 
sired ;  and  the  next  is,  to  accustom  it 
to  receive  pleasure  from  all  objects  in 
themselves  pleasing,  however  they 
may  differ  m  appearance.     There 
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should  be  in  every  lover  of  literature 
an  universality  of  admiration.  Every 
feature  of  the  landscape  should  be 
dear  to  his  eye.  K  he  is  fond  of 
contemplating  the  peasants  of  Grsdns- 
borough,  the  boors  of  Ostade,  or  the 
shepherds  of  Berghem,  he  should 
still  turn  with  a  reverent  and  loving 
eye  to  the  majestic  heads  of  Titian, 
the  sacred  dignity  of  Raphael,  and 
the  sweet  harmony  of  Francia.  The 
same  fire  of  genius  bums  in  "  the 
giant  oak  of  lluysdael,  or  the  full- 
grown  pine  and  ilex  of  Claude,  or 
the  decayed  pollard  of  Rubens."  The 
eye  that  lingers  upon  the  war-horse 
of  Wouvermans,  will  linger  also  upon 
the  divine  heads  of  Guido;  and  the 
heart  that  feels  an  emotion  of  reli- 

E'ous  awe  before  the  "  Raising  of 
azarus"  by  Piombo,  will  also  be 
agitated,  though    from    a    different, 
cause,  before  the  "  Attack  upon  the 
Sabines  "  by  Rubens. 

XX.  But  I  spoke  of  the  allegoric 
lights  which  the  sun  of  Spenser's 
genius  had  kindled,  and  of  the  golden 
urns  which  have  been  brought  to 
his  ever-flowing  fountain  of  beauty ; 
of  these  urns  that  of  Beattie,  if  small, 
is  graceful  and  bright. 

Goldsmith  is  reported,  in  North- 
cote's  Conversations  with  Hazlitt,  to 
have  rebuked  Reynolds  for  having, 
in  an  allegorical  picture,  debased  a 
man  like  V  oltaire  before  a  man  like 
Beattie,  whose  works,  he  said,  would 
be  forgotten  in  a  few  years,  while 
Voltaire's  fame  would  last  for  ever. 
If  Goldsmith  ever  uttered  this  pro- 
phecy, time  has  proved  its  falsehood.. 
Beattie  still  lives,  and  will  ever  live 
in  the  memory  of  the  gentle,  the 
sensitive,  and  tne  good.  It  has  been 
observed  by  Southey,  that  no  writer 
ever  exercises  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence over  certain  minds  at  certain 
periods  of  life  ;  those  minds  being  the 
purest,  and  those  periods  being  the 
most  golden  moments  of  our  exist- 
ence. There  is  a  pensive  gentleness, 
a  melancholy  sweetness  in  his  man- 
ner that  communicates  to  it  an  in- 
expressible charm, — 

"  Eyes  dazzled  long  by  fiction's  gaudy 

rays. 
In  modest  truth  no  light  nor  beauty  find.*' 

The  eye  of  Beattie  seems  to  have 
reposed  with  calm  satisfaction  upon 
the  scenery  of  home.  He  could  have 
lived  with  Cowper  in  his  summer* 

A  A 
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houfte,  and  joined  his  pic-nic  over  a 
wheelbarrow.  Poetry  like  this  in- 
fluences the  intellectual  frame,  as  the 
atmosphere  operates  on  the  phy- 
sical constitution,  it  sinks  into  the 
thoughts  with  a  delicious  and  sooth- 
ing balm.  It  breathes  a  serene  en- 
joyment over  the  soul ;  it  ia  felt  ahng 
the  blood.  It  awakens  no  exultation, 
it  kindles  no  ilamc  of  passion.  We 
may  compare  its  influence  to  the 
breath  of  summer  air  in  the  face  of 
nature.  The  bosom  glows  with  bloom 
and  fraffrancy.  But  there  is  dignity 
in  the  humblest  pictures  of  Beattie. 
Through  the  lowly  vale  of  Shepherd 
the  eye  perceives  tne  temple  of  fame ; 
and  a  light,  not  of  the  common 
mould,  shines  through  his  college 
window. 

The  early  history  of  Beattie  has 
something  b  it  veiy  pleadog.    The 


A  Morning  Sketch, 


BEATTIE. 


«l 


The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark, 

Crown*d  with  her  pail   the  tripping 

milkmaid  sings  ; 

The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield,— 

and,  hark  ! 

Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous 

wagon  rings, 
Through  rustling  com  the  hare  asto- 
nished springs ; 
Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy 
hour. 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring 
wings ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered 

bower, 
And   shrill  lark   carols  clear  from  her 
aerial  tower." 


home  of  his  infancy  was  partly  shaded 
with  ivy,  and  the  banks  of  the  litUe 
stream  that  flowed  by  it  were  adorned 
with  roses.  Ogilby  s  Virgil  awoke 
in  his  mind  the  earliest  chimes  of 
verse,  as  the  Homer  of  the  same 
writer  had  done  in  the  fancy  of 
Pope.  In  the  parish  school  of  Lau- 
rencekirk he  was  called  the  Poet 
His  situation  as  schooknaster  in  a 
village  at  the  fbot  of  the  Gnm- 
pians,  was  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  his  poetical  powers.  In  that  soli- 
tude his  thonghts  enanded.  The 
scenery  was  wild,  yet  beaatifii],  and 
supplied  him  with  the  ntral  imMciy 
that  still  diffuses  so  fireah  a  hkom 
and  verdure  over  his  yeraea.  Com- 
pare these  fbur  little  landscapes  fay 
three  of  the  sweetest  painters  a 
scenery : — 


AMandi^SkML 

ORAY. 

"  Now  the  golden  Mom  aloft 

Waves  her  dew-betpaogled  wing. 
With  vermeil  cheek  and  whisper  soft 

She  woos  the  tardy  Spring  : 
Till  April  starts  and  oalls  anmnd 

The  sleeping  fragrsnoe  from^giMBd, 
And  lightly  o  er  the  living  soeae 

Scatters  his  freshest,  tendarest  gneo." 


An  JEveniTig  Sketch. 

GRAY. 

"  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape 
on  the  sight. 
And  all  tho  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds ; 
Save  when  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony 
flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant 
fold." 


An  Evening  SkeMk* 

THOMSON. 

"  A  faint,  erroneous  lay. 
Glanced  from  the  imperfect 

things, 

Flings  half  an  image  on  the  strafaungsye ; 
W  hile  wavering  woods,  and  vUlagss,  mi 

streams, 
And  rocks,  are  all  one  swiaiBiing 
Uncertain  if  beheld." 


.% 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  GEORGE  FITZ-BOODLE. 

MEN*8  WIVES. 

MK.  AND  MRS.  FRANK  BERRY. 

Chap.  I.    the  fiout  at  slauouter-roube. 


I  AM  very  fond  of  reading  about 
battles,  and  have  most  of  Marlbo- 
rough*8  and  Wellington's  at  my  fin- 
gers* end,  but  the  most  tremendous 
combat  I  ever  saw,  and  one  that  in- 
terests me  to  think  of  more  than 
Malplaquet  or  Waterloo  (which,  by 
the  way,  has  grown  to  be  a  do¥m- 
right  nuisance,  so  much  do  men  talk 
of  it  after  dinner,  prating  most  dis- 
gustingly about  *'*'  the  Prussians  com- 
ing up,  and  what  not),  I  say  the 
most  tremendous  combat  ever  known 
was  that  between  Berry  and  Biggs, 
the  gown-boy,  which  commenced  in 
a  certain  place  called  Middle  Briars, 
which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
cloisters  that  run  along  the  side  of 
the  play^ground  at  Slaughter-house 
School,  near  Smithfield,  London. 
It  was  there,  madam,  that  your  hum- 
ble servant  had  the  honour  of  ac- 
quiring, after  six  vears'  labour,  that 
immense  fund  of  classical  knowledge 
which  in  after  life  has  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  him. 

The  circumstances  of  the  quarrel 
were  these: — Biggs,  the  gown-boy 
(a  man  that,  in  those  days,!  thought 
was  at  least  seven  feet  high,  and  was 

Suite  thunder-struck  to  find  in  after 
fe  that  he  measured  no  more  than 
five  ^t  fhur),  was  what  we  called 
^  second  cock  '*  of  the  school ;  the 
first  cock  vras  a  great,  big,  good- 
humoured,  lazy,  fair-haired  fellow. 
Old  Hawkins  by  name,  who,  because 
he  was  large  and  good-humoured, 
hurt  nobody.  Biggs,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  a  sad  bully ;  he  had  half- 
»-do2en  fiigs,  and  beat  them  all  un- 
mercifully. Moreover,  he  had  a  lit- 
tie  brother,  a  boarder  in  Potky*s 
housey  whom,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  hated  and  maltreated  worse  than 
anyone  else. 

Well,  one  day,  because  young 
Biges  had  not  brought  his  brother 
hishoops,  or  had  not  caught  a  ball 
at  cricket,  or  for  some  other  equally 
ffood  reason.  Biggs  the  elder  so  be- 
uboured  the  poor  little  fellow,  that 
Berry,  who  was  sauntering  by,  and 
the  dreadful  blows  which  the 


elder  brother  was  dealing  to  the 
younger  with  his  hocky-stick,  felt  a 
compassion  for  the  little  fellow  (per- 
haps he  had  a  jealousy  against  Big^ 
and  wanted  to  try  a  few  rounds  with 
him,  but  that  I  can't  voi^h  for); 
however.  Berry  passing  by,  8t(»ped 
and  said,  **  Don*t  you  think  you  nave 
thrashed  the  boy  enough.  Biggs?** 
He  spoke  this  in  a  very  civil  tone, 
for  he  never  would  have  thought  of 
interfering  rudely  with  the  sacred 
privilege  that  an  upper  boy  at  a 
public  school  always  has  of  halting  a 
junior,  especially  when  they  happen 
to  be  brothers. 

The  reply  of  Big^  as  might  be 
expected,  was  to  hit  young  Biggs 
with  the  hocky-stick  twice  as  hard 
as  before,  until  the  little  wretch 
howled  with  pain.  ^^  I  suppose  it*s 
no  business  of  yours.  Berry,**  said 
Biggs,  thumping  away  all  the  while, 
and  laid  on  worse  and  worse. 

•Until  Beny  (and,  indeedt  little 
Biggs)  could  bear  it  no  longer^  and 
the  former,  bomncing  forwards, 
wrenched  the  stick  out  of  old  Biggs* 
hands,  and  sent  it  whirling  out  of 
the  cloister  window,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  a  crowd  of  us  small  boys, 
who  were  looking  on.  Little  boys 
always  like  to  see  a  little  companion 
of  their  own  soundly  beaten. 

^^  There !  **  said  Berry>lo<ddBg  into 
Siggs*  face,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  I*ve 
gone  and  done  it;**  and  he  added 
to  the  brother,  '*^  Scud  away,  you 
little  thief!  IVe  saved  yoa  this 
time.'* 

^^  Stop,  young  Bigg»!**  roared  out 
his  brotner,  afto:  a  pause ;  ^^  and  1*11 
break  every  bone  in  your  iafemal, 
scoundrelly  skin  !** 

Young  Biggs  looked  at  Berr^,  then 
at  his  brother,  then  came  at  his  bro- 
ther's order,  as  if  back  to  be  beaten 
again,  but  lost  heart  and  ran  away 
as  fast  as  his  little  legs  coitld  carry 
him. 

"  1*11  do  for  him  another  tinw,** 
said  Biggs.  ^  Here,  under  boy,  take 
my  coat;"  and  we  all  began  to  gather 
round  and  formed  a  ring. 
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"  \Vc  had  better  wait  till  after 
school,  Biggs,"  cried  lierry,  auite 
cool,  but  looking  a  little  pale.  "  There 
are  only  five  minutes  now,  and  it 
will  take  you  more  than  that  to  thrash 
me. 

Biggs  upon  this  committed  a  great 
error,  for  he  struck  Berry  slightljr 
across  the  face  with  the  back  of  his 
hand,  saying,  "  You  are  in  a  fright." 
But  this  was  a  feeling  which  Frank 
Berry  did  not  in  the  least  entertain, 
for  in  reply  to  Biggs'  back-hander, 
and  as  quick  as  thought,  and  with  all 
his  might  and  main — pong!  he  de- 
livered a  blow  upon  old  Biggs*  nose 
that  made  the  claret  spurt,  and  sent 
the  second  cock  down  to  the  ground 
as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

He  was  uj)  again,  however,  in  a 
minute,  his  face  white  and  gashed 
with  blood,  his  eyes  glaring  a  ghastly 
spectacle ;  and  Berry,  meanwhile,  had 
taken  his  coat  off,  and  by  this  time 
there  were  gathered  in  the  cloisters, 
on  all  the  windows,  and  upon  each 
other's  shoulders,  120  young  gen- 
tlemen at  the  very  least,  for  the  news 
had  gone  out  through  the  play- 
ground of  "a  fight  between  Berry 
and  Biggs." 

But  Berry  was  quite  right  in  his 
remark  about  the  propriety  of  de- 
ferring the  business,  for  at  this  mi- 
nute Mr.  Chip,  the  second  master, 
came  down  the  cloisters  going  into 
school,  and  grinned  in  his  ([ucer  way 
as  he  saw  the  state  of  Biggs*  face. 
"  Holloa,  Mr.  Biggs,"  siiid  he,  *'  I  sup- 
pose you  have  run  against  a  finger- 
post.** That  was  the  regular  joke 
with  us  at  school,  and  you  may  be 
sure  we  all  laughed  heartily,  as  we 
always  did  when  Mr.  Chip  made  a 

i'oke,  or  any  thing  like  a  joke.  "  You 
lad  better  go  to  the  pump,  sir,  and 
get  yourself  washed,  and  not  lot  Dr. 
Sluzzle  see  you  in  that  condition." 
So  saying,  Mr.  Chip  disappeared  to 
his  duties  in  the  under  school,  whi- 
ther all  we  little  boys  followed  him. 

It  was  Wednesday,  ahalf-holyday, 
as  every  body  knows,  and  boiled  beef 
day  at  Slaughter-house.  1  was  in 
the  same  boarding-liouse  as  Ik^rry, 
and  we  all  looked  to  see  whether  he 
ate  a  good  dinner,  just  as  one  would 
examine  a  man  who  was  going  to  be 
hanged.  I  recollect,  in  after  life,  in 
Germany,  seeing  a  friend  who  was 
going  to  fight  a  duel,  eat  five  larks 
for  his  breakfast,  and  thought  1  had 


seldom  witnessed  greater  courage. 
Berry  ate  moderatdy  of  the  boiled 
beef — boiled  child  we  used  to  call  it 
at  school,  in  our  elegant,  jocular  way ; 
he  knew  a  great  deal  better  than  to 
load  his  stomach  upon  the  eve  of 
such  a  contest  as  was  going  to  take 
place. 

Dinner  was  very  soon  over,  and 
Mr.  Chip,  who  had  been  all  the  while 
joking  Berry,  and  pressing  him  to 
eat,  called  him  up  into  his  study,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  us  all, 
for  we  thought  he  was  going  to  pre- 
vent the  fight,  but  no  such  thing. 
The  Kev.  Ldward  Chip  took  Berry 
into  his  study,  and  poured  him  out 
two  glasses  of  port  wine,  which  he 
made  him  take  with  a  biscuit,  sod 
patted  him  on  the  back,  and  went 
off.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  longing, 
like  all  of  us,  to  see  the  battle,  but 
etiquette,  you  know,  forbade. 

When  we  went  out  into  the  green, 
old  Hawkins  was  there — the  ffieiA 
Hawkins,  the  cock  of  the  schodL  I 
have  never  seen  the  man  since,  but 
still  think  of  him  as  of  something 
awful,  gigantic,  mysterious ;  he  who 
could  thrash  every  body,  who  could 
beat  all  the  masters :  how  we  lomred 
for  him  to  put  in  his  hand  and  fick 
Muzzle!  lie  was  a  dull  boy,  not 
very  high  in  the  school,  and  had  all 
his  exercises  written  for  him.  Mux- 
zle  knew  this,  but  Muzzle  respected 
him,  never  called  him  up  to  read 
G  reek  plays ;  passed  over  all  his  blun- 
ders, wliich  were  many;  let  him  go 
out  of  half -holydays  into  the  town  as 
he  pleased;  how  should  any  man 
dare  to  stop  him — the  great,  calm, 
magnanimous,  silent  Strength !  Hiey 
say  he  licked  a  Life-Guardsman,  i 
wonder  whether  it  was  Shaw  who 
killed  all  those  Frenchmen  P  no,  it 
couldn't  be  Shaw,  for  he  was  dead 
an  champ  dhonneur;  but  he  wmdd 
have  licked  Shaw  if  he  had  been 
al  i  ve.  A  bargeman  I  know  he  licked, 
at  Jack  KandairsinSlaughter-hooae 
Lane.  Old  Hawkins  was  too  haj  to 
play  at  cricket ;  he  sauntered  all  day 
m  the  sunshine  about  the  green,  ac- 
companied by  little  Tippina,  who 
was  in  the  sixth  form,  laughed  and 
joked  at  Hawkins  etemallv,  and  was 
the  person  who  wrote  ail  hia  ex- 
ercises. 

Instead  of  going  into  town  thk 
afternoon,  Hawkins  remained  at 
Slaughter-house  to  see  the  gml 
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fight  between  the  second  and  third 
oocks. 

The  different  masters  of  the  school 
kept  boarding-houses  (such  as  Pot- 
ky  s,  Chip's,  Wickcns's,  Finney's  and 
so  on),  and  the  play  -  ground,  or 
"  green,"  as  it  was  called,  although 
the  only  thing  green  about  the  place 
was  the  broken  glass  on  the  walls 
that  separate  Slaughter-house  from 
Wilderness  Row  and  Goswell  Street. 
(Many  a  time  have  I  seen  Mr.  Pick- 
wick look  out  of  his  window  in  that 
street,  though  we  did  not  know  him 
then.)  The  play-ground,  or  green, 
was  common  to  all.  But  if  any  stray 
boy  from  Potky's  was  found,  for 
instance,  in,  or  entering  into,  Chip's 
house,  the  most  dreadful  tortures 
were  practised  upon  him,  as  I  can 
answer  in  my  own  case. 

Fancy,  then,  our  astonishment  at 
seeing  a  little  three-foot  wretch,  of 
the  name  of  Wills,  one  of  Hawkins's 
fags  (they  were  both  in  Potky's), 
walk  undismayed  amongst  us  uons 
at  Chip's  house,  as  the  "  rich  and 
rare"  young  lady  did  in  Ireland. 
We  were  gomg  to  set  upon  him  and 
devour  or  otherwise  maltreat  him, 
when  he  cried  out  in  a  little,  shrill, 
impertinent  voice,  "  Tell  Berry  I 
want  him,^'* 

We  all  roared  with  laughter. 
Berry  was  in  the  sixth  form,  and 
Wilk  or  any  under  boy  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  "  wanting " 
him,  as  I  should  of  wanting  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

Little  Wills  looked  round  in  an 
imperious  kind  of  way.  "Well," 
says  he,  stamping  his  foot,  "  do  you 
hear?  Tell  Berry  that  Hawkins 
voaxUs  htm'^ 

As  for  resisting  the  law  of  Haw- 
kins, you  might  as  soon  think  of  re- 
sisting immortal  Jove.  Berry  and 
Tolmash,  who  was  to  be  his  bottle- 
holder,  made  their  appearance  im- 
mediately, and  walked  out  into  the 
green  wnere  Hawkins  was  waiting, 
and,  with  an  irresistible  audacity  that 
only  belonged  to  himself,  in  the  face 
of  nature  and  all  the  regulations  of 
the  place,  was  smoking  a  cigar. 
When  Berry  and  Tolmash  found 
him,  the  three  began  slowly  pacing 
up  and  down  in  the  sunshine,  and 
we  little  boys  watched  them. 

Hawkins  moved  his  arms  and  hands 
every  now  and  then,  and  was  evi- 
dently laying  down  the  law  about 


boxing.  We  saw  his  fists  darting 
out  every  now  and  then  with  myste- 
rious swiftness,  hitting  one,  two, 
quick  as  thought,  as  if  in  the  face  of 
an  adversary;  now  his  left  hand 
went  up,  as  if  guarding  his  own  head, 
now  his  immense  right  fist  dread- 
fully flapped  the  air,  as  if  punishing 
his  imaginary  opponent's  miserable 
ribs.  The  conversation  lasted  for 
some  ten  minutes,  about  which  time 
gown-boys'  dinner  was  over,  and  we 
saw  these  youths  in  their  black, 
horned  -  button  jackets  and  knee  - 
breeches,  issuing  from  their  door  in 
the  cloisters.  There  were  no  hoops, 
no  cricket-bats,  as  usual  on  a  half* 
holyday.  Who  would  have  thought 
of  play  in  expectation  of  such  tre- 
mendous sport  as  was  in  store  for 
us? 

Towering  among  the  gown-boys, 
of  whom  he  was  the  head  and  the 
tyrant,  leaning  upon  Bushby's  arm, 
and  followed  at  a  little  distance  by 
many  curious,  pale,  awe-stricken 
boys,  dressed  in  his  black  silk  stock- 
ings, which  he  always  sported,  and 
with  a  crimson  bandanna  tied  round 
his  waist,  came  Biggs.  His  nose 
was  swollen  with  the  blow  given  be- 
fore school,  but  his  eyes  flashed  fire. 
He  was  laughing  and  sneering  with 
Bushby,  and  evidently  intended  to 
make  minced  meat  of  Berry. 

The  betting  began  pretty  freely : 
the  bets  were  against  poor  Berry. 
Five  to  three  were  offered — in  gin- 
ger-beer. I  took  six  to  four  in 
raspberry  open  tarts.  The  upper 
boys  carried  the  thing  farther  still ; 
and  I  know  for  a  fact,  that  Swang's 
book  amounted  to  four  pound  three 
(but  he  hedged  a  good  deal),  and 
Tittery  lost  seventeen  shillings  in  a 
single  bet  to  Pitts,  who  took  the 
odds. 

As  Biggs  and  his  party  arrived,  I 
heard  Hawkins  say  to  Berry,  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  my  boy,  fib  with  your 
right,  and  nund  his  left  handT 

Middle  Briars  was  voted  to  be  too 
confined  a  space  for  the  combat,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  it  should  take 
place  behind  the  under-school  in  the 
shade,  whither  we  all  went.  Hawk- 
ins, with  his  immense  silver  hunting- 
watch,  kept  the  time ;  and  water  was 
brought  from  the  pump  close  to 
Not  ley's  the  pastry-cook  s,  who  did 
not  admire  fistycuns  at  all  on  half- 
holydays,  for  the  fights  kept  the  boys 
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away  from  his  shop.  Gutlev  was 
the  only  fellow  in  the  school  who 
remained  faithful  to  him,  and  he  sat  on 
the  counter — the  great,  gormandising 
heastl — eating  tarts  the  whole  day. 

This  famous  fight,  as  every  Slaugh- 
ter-house man  knows,  lasted  for  two 
hours  and  twenty-nine  minutes,  hy 
Hawkins's  immense  watch.  All  this 
time  the  air  resounded  with  cries  of 
"Go  it,  Berry!  Go  it,  Biggs!  Pitch 
into  him !  Give  it  him !"  and  so  on. 
Shall  I  describe  the  hundred  and  two 
rounds  of  the  combat  ? — No !  Fraser 
must  publish  a  supplement,  and  the 
taste  for  such  descriptions  has  passed 
away.* 

1st  round.  Both  the  combatants 
fresh,  and  in  prime  order.  Tlie 
weight  and  inches  somewhat  on  the 

gown-boy's  side.     Berry  goes  gal- 
mtly  in,  and  delivers  a  clinker  on 
the  gown-boy*s  jaw.     Biggs  makes 

play  with  his  lef^.    Berry  down. 

*  «  *  * 

4th  round.  Claret  drawn  in  pro- 
fusion from  the  ffown-boy*s  grog- 
shop. (He  went  aown,  and  spit  his 
front  tooth  into  a  pewter  basin  at 
the  end  of  this  round,  but  the  blow 

cut  Berry's  knuckles  a  great  deal.) 

i»  *  *  * 

15th  round.  Chancery.  Fibbing. 
Biggs  makes  dreadful  work  with  his 
left.  Break  away,  llally.  Biggs 
down.  Betting  still  six  to  four  on  the 
gown- boy. 


20th  round.  The  men  both  dread- 
fully punished.      Berry    somewhat 

shy  of  nis  adverBary*a  left  hmnd. 

*  *  •  • 

29th  to  42d  rooncL  The  Chipsite 
all  this  while  breaks  away  from  the 
gown-boy's  left,  and  goes  down  on  a 
knee.  Six  to  four  on  the  gown- 
boy,  until  the  fortieth  roond,  when 

the  bets  became  equal. 

*  *  *  • 

102d  and  last  round.  For  half-an- 
hour  the  men  had  stood  up  to  each 
other,  but  were  almost  too  wesry  to 
strike.  The  gown-boy*8  ftoe  hardly 
to  be  recognised,  swollm  and  stream- 
ing with  hlood.  The  Chipsite  in  a 
similar  condition,  and  rail  more 
punished  about  the  side  from  his 
enemy's  left  hand.  Berry  giYes  a 
blow  at  his  adversary's  €kc^  and  fiJls 
over  him  as  he  falls. 

The  gown-boy  can*t  oome  up  to 
time.  And  thus  ended  the  giest 
fight  of  Berry  and  Biggs. 

«  *  •  # 

And  what,  pray,  has  this  horrid 
description  of  a  battle  and  a  pueei 
of  scnool-boys  to  do  with  Mems 
Wives^  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
paper? 

XVliat  it  has  to  do  with  Mn*$ 
Wives  f — A  great  deal  moie^  madam, 
than  you  Uiink  for.  Only  read 
Chapter  II.,  and  you  shall  hear. 


Chap.  II.     the  combat  at  tersailies. 


which  was  held  by  a  eorreet  little 
groom,  and  was  waiting  near  the 
school  in  Slaughter-house  Square. 
He  proposed,  too,  to  have  me  to 
Long  s,  where  he  was  lodgiqg  fbr  die 
time ;  but  this  invitation  waa  veAlBed 
in  my  behalf  by  Dr.  Muialea  vho 
said,  and  possibly  with  eotuwiues^ 
that  I  should  get  little  good  by 
spending  my  holyday  with  sueh  a 
scapegrace. 

Once  afterwards  he  eame  to  see 
me  at  Christchurch,  and  we  made  a 
show  of  writing  to  one  another,  and 
didn  t,  and  always  had  a  hearty  mu- 
tual good-will;  and  though  ne  did 
not  quite  burst  into  tears  on  partings 
were  yet  quite  happy  when  ooeasion 
threw  us  together,  and  so  almost  lost 

*  As  it  it  very  probable  tb.ir  initiy  fair  reiidiTi  may  not  approve  of  the  cxtreinriy 
forciblK  lan^uH^e  io  whicb  tbo  coiiibHt  is  depicted,  I  be{7  tliem  to  skip  it  and  past 
on  to  the  next  chapter,  and  to  remomher  that  it  has  been  modelled  oo  the  style  Off  tba 
very  best  writers  ot  the  sj)ortin^  papers. 


I  afterwards  came  to  be  Bjrry*s 
faf^,  and,  though  beaten  by  him 
daily,  he  allowed,  of  course,  no  one 
else  to  lay  a  hand  upon  me,  and  I 
got  no  more  thrashing  than  was  good 
for  me.  Thus  an  intimacy  grew  up 
between  us,  and  after  he  left  Slaugh- 
ter-house and  went  into  the  dra- 
goons, the  honest  fellow  did  not 
forget  his  old  friend,  but  actually 
maide  his  appearance  one  day  in  the 
playground  in  niouHtachios  and  a 
braided  coat,  and  gave  mc  a  gold 
pencil-case  and  a  conple  of  sove- 
reigns. I  blushed  when  I  took  them, 
but  take  them  1  did;  and  I  think 
the  thing  I  almost  best  recollect  in 
my  life,  is  the  sight  of  Iferry  getting 
behind  an  immense   bay  cub- horse, 
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sight  of  etuch.  other.  I  heard  lately 
that  Berry  was  married,  and  am 
rather  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  was 
not  80  curious  as  even  to  ask  the 
maiden  name  of  his  lady. 

Last  summer  I  was  at  Paris,  and 
had  gone  over  to  Versailles  to  meet 
a  party,  one  of  which  was  a  young 
laay  to  whom  I  was  tenderly  ♦  *. 
But,  never  mind.  The  day  was 
rainy,  and  the  party  did  not  keep  its 
appointment  ;  and  after  yawning 
through  the  interminable  palace 
picture-galleries,  and  then  making 
an  attempt  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the 
palace-garden — for  which  crime  I  was 
nearlv  run  through  the  body  by  a 
rascaUy  sentinel — I  was  driven,  per- 
force, mto  the  great,  bleak,  lonely 
Place  before  the  palace,  with  its 
roads  branching  off  to  all  the  towns 
in  the  world,  which  Louis  and  Na- 
poleon once  intended  to  conquer,  and 
there  enjoyed  my  favourite  pursuit 
at  leisure,  and  was  meditating  whe- 
ther I  should  go  back  to  Veiour*s 
for  dinner,  or  patronise  my  friend 
M.  Duboux  of  the  Hotel  des  Reser- 
voirs, who  gives  not  only  a  good 
dinner,  but  as  dear  a  one  as  heart 
can  desire.  I  was,  I  say,  meditating 
these  things,  when  a  carriage  passed 
by.  It  was  a  smart,  low  calasn,  with 
a  pair  of  bay  horses  and  a  postilion 
in  a  drab  jacket,  that  twinkled  with 
innumerable  buttons ;  and  I  was  too 
much  occupied  in  admiring  the  build 
of  the  machine,  and  the  extreme 
tightness  of  the  fellow*s  inexpressi- 
bles, to  look  at  the  personages  within 
the  carriage,  when  the  gentleman 
roared  out  "Fitz!'*  and  the  postilion 
pulled  up,  and  the  lady  gave  a  shrill 
scream,  and  a  little  black-muzzled 
spaniel  be^n  barking  and  yelling 
with  all  his  might,  ai^  a  man  with 
moustachios  jumped  out  of  the  vehi- 
cle, and  began  shaking  me  by  the 
hand. 

**  Drive  home,  John,**  said  the  gen- 
tleman ;  **  ril  be  with  you,  my  love^ 
in  an  instant — it*s  an  old  friend. 
Fitz,  let  me  present  you  to  Mrs. 
ucrry. 

The  lady  made  an  exceedingly 
gentle  inclination  of  her  black  velvet 
bonnet,  and  said,  "Pray,  my  love, 
remember  that  it  is  just  dinner-time. 
However,  never  mind  me^  And 
with  another  slight  toss  and  a  nod 
to  the  postilion,  that  individuaFs 
widte  lea^r  breeches  began  to  jump 


up  and  down  again  in  the  saddle, 
and  the  carriage  disappeared,  leaving* 
me  shaking  my  old  friend  Berry  by 
the  hand. 

He  had  long  quitted  the  army,  but 
still  wore  his  military  beard,  which 
gave  to  his  fair  pink  face  a  fierce  and 
hon-like  look.  He  was  extraordina- 
rily glad  to  see  me,  as  only  men  are 
glad  who  live  in  a  small  town,  or  in 
dull  company.  There  is  no  destroyer 
of  friendships  like  London,  where  a 
man  has  no  time  to  think  of  his 
neighbour,  and  has  far  too  many 
friends  to  care  for  them.  He  told 
me  in  a  breath  of  his  marriage,  and 
how  happy  he  was,  and  straight  in- 
sisted that  I  must  come  home  to 
dinner,  and  see  more  of  Angelica, 
who  had  invited  me  herself —  didn*t 
I  hear  her  f 

"Mrs.  Berry  asked  y<n«,  Frank, 
but  I  certainly  did  not  hear  her  ask 
meT 

"She  would  not  have  mentioned 
the  dinner  but  that  she  meant  me  to 
ask  you.  I  know  she  did,"  cried 
Frank  Berry.  "And,  besides — hang 
it  — Pm  master  of  the  house.  So  comd 
you  shall.  No  ceremony,  old  boy — 
one  or  two  friends — snug  family  party 
— and  we*ll  talk  of  old  times  over  a 
bottle  of  claret." 

There  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  slightest  objection  to  this  ar- 
rangement, except  that  my  boots 
were  muddy,  and  my  coat  of  the 
morning  sort.  But  as  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  go  to  Paris  and  back 
again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
as  a  man  may  dine  with  perfect  com- 
fort to  himself  in  a  frock-coat,  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  to  be  particularly 
squeamish,  or  to  decline  an  old 
friend's  invitation  upon  a  pretext  so 
trivial. 

Accordingly  we  walked  to  a  small 
house  in  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  and 
were  admitted  first  into  a  small  gar- 
den ornamented  by  a  grotto,  a  foun- 
tain, and  several  nymphs  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  then  up  a  mouldy  old  steep 
stair  into  a  hall,  where  a  statue  of 
Cupid  and  another  of  Venus  wel- 
comed us  with  their  eternal  simper ; 
then  through  a  saUe-d^manger^ 
where  covers  were  laid  for  six ;  and 
finally  to  a  little  salon,  where  Fido 
the  dog  began  to  howl  furiously 
according  to  his  wont. 

It  was  one  of  the  old  pavilions 
that  had  been  built  for  a  i^easare- 
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house  in  the  gay  days  of  Versailles, 
ornamented  Avith  abundance  of  damp 
Cupids  and  cracked  gilt  cornices,  and 
old  mirrors  let  into  the  walls,  and 
gilded  once,  but  now  painted  a  dingy 
French  white.  The  long  low  win- 
dows looked  into  the  court  where 
the  fountain  played  its  ceaseless  drib- 
ble, surrounded  by  numerous  rank 
creepers  and  weedy  flowers,  but  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  statues  stood 
with  their  bases  quite  moist  and 
green. 

I  hate  fountains  and  statues  in 
dark,  confined  places,  that  cheerless, 
endless  plashing  of  water  is  the  most 
inhospitable  sound  ever  heard.  The 
stiff  grin  of  those  French  statues,  or 
ogling  Canova  Graces,  is  by  no  means 
more  happy,  I  think,  than  the  smile 
of  a  skeleton,  and  not  so  natural. 
Those  little  pavilions  in  which  the 
old  roids  sported,  were  never  meant 
to  be  seen  by  daylight,  depend  on't. 
They  w^ere  lighted  up  with  a  hun- 
dred wax  -  candles,  and  that  little 
fountain  yonder  was  meant  only  to 
cool  the  claret.  And  so,  my  first 
impression  of  Uerry's  place  of  abode 
was  rather  a  dismal  one.  However, 
I  heard  him  in  the  salle-a-matiger 
drawing  the  corks  which  went  off 
with  a  clooi),  and  that  consoled  me. 

As  for  tne  furniture  of  the  rooms 
appertaining  to  the  Iferrjs,  there  wiis 
a  harp  in  a  leather  case,  and  a  piano, 
and  a  flute-box,  and  a  huge  tambour 
with  a  Saracen's  nose  just  begun,  and 
likewise  on  the  table  a  multiplicity 
of  those  little  gilt  books  half  senti- 
mental and  half  religious,  which  the 
wants  of  the  age  and  of  our  young 
ladies  have  produced  in  such  num- 
bers of  late.  I  quarrel  with  no  laily's 
taste  in  that  way ;  but  heigho !  1  had 
rather  that  Mrs.  Fitz -Boodle  should 
read  Humphrey  Clinker  ! 

Besides  these  works,  there  was  a 
Peerage,  of  course.  What  genteel 
family  was  ever  without  one  ? 

I  was  making  for  the  door  to  sec 
Frank  drawing  the  corks,  and  was 
bounced  at  by  the  amiable  little 
black-muzzled  spaniel,  who  fastened 
his  teeth  in  my  pantaloons,  and  re- 
ceived a  politx?  kick  in  consequence, 
which  sent  him  howling  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  the  animal  was 
just  in  the  act  of  performing  that 
feat  of  agility,  when  the  door  opened 
and  madame  made  her  appearance. 
Frank  came  behind  her  peering  over 


her  shoulder  with  raiher  an  anxioat 
look. 

Mrs.  Berry  is  an  exoeedinxly  white 
and  lean  person.  She  has  tnick  eye- 
brows which  meet  rather  dangerously 
over  her  nose,  which  is  Grecian,  and  a 
small  mouth  with  no  lipe — a  sort  <^ 
feeble  pucker  in  the  face,  as  it  were. 
Under  her  eyebrows  are  a  pair  of 
enormous  eyes,  which  she  is  in  the 
habit  of  turning  constantly  ceiling- 
wards.  Her  hair  is  ratlier  Ktroe 
and  worn  in  bandeaux,  and  she  com- 
monly mounts  a  sprig  of  laurel,  or  a 
dark  flower  or  two,  which,  with  the 
sham-tour — I  believe  that  is  the  name 
of  the  knob  of  artificial  hair  that  many 
ladies  sport — gives  her  a  rigid  and 
classical  look.  She  is  dressed  in 
black,  and  has  invariably  the  neateit 
of  silk  stockings  and  shoes ;  for  ibr- 
sooth  her  foot  is  a  fine  one,  and  she 
always  sits  with  it  before  her,  look- 
ing at  it,  stamping  it,  and  admiring 
it  a  great  deaL  *^  Fido,**  she  ssyi 
to  her  spaniel,  "  you  have  almost 
crushed  my  poor  foot ;"  or,  *'  Frank,'* 
to  her  husband,  *'  bring  me  a  foot- 
stool ;*'  or,  *-*•  I  suffer  so  from  cold  in 
the  feet,"  and  so  forth ;  but  be  the 
conversation  what  it  will,  she  is  al- 
ways sure  to  put  her  foot  into  it 

She  uivariably  wears  on  her  neck 
the  miniature  of  her  late  fkther,  Sir 
George  Catacomb,  apothecaiy  to 
George  III.;  and  she  thinks  thoae 
two  men  the  greatest  the  world  ever 
saw.  She  was  bom  in  Baker  Street, 
Portman  Square,  and  that  is  saying 
almost  enough  of  her.  She  is  si 
long,  as  genteel,  and  as  dreary,  st 
that  deadly-lively  place,  and  sports, 
by  way  of  ornament,  her  papa's 
hatchment,  as  it  were,  as  eveiy  tenth 
Baker  Street  house  has  tausht  her. 

What  induced  such  a  joUy  fellow 
as  Frank  Berry  to  many  Miss  An- 
gelica Catacomb,  no  one  can  tdL 
Tie  met  her,  he  says,  at  a  ball  st 
Hampton  Court,  where  his  rq^ment 
was  quartered,  and  where,  to  this 
day,  lives  "  her  aunt  Lady  IWi.**  She 
alludes  perpetually  in  conversatioa 
to  that  celebrated  lady;  and  if  yon 
look  in  the  Baronetage  to  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Pash  famify,  you  nu^  see 
manuscript  notes  by  Mrs.  Irsnk 
Ikrry,  relative  to  them  and  heisdt 
Thus,  when  you  see  in  print  that 
Sir  John  Pash  married  Angdieai 
daughter  of  Graves  Cataoomh,  £sq^ 
in  a  neat  hand  you  find  wiitten»  awl 
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mster  of  ike  late  Sir  George  Catacomb^ 
of  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square ; 
**  A.  B.''  follows  of  course.  It  is  a 
wonder  how  fond  ladies  are  of  writ- 
ing in  books  and  signing  their  charm- 
ing initials!  Mrs.  Berry's  before- 
mentioned  little  gilt  books  are  scored 
with  pencil-marks,  or  occasionally  at 
the  margin  with  a  ! — note  of  interjec- 
tion, or  the  words  "  too  true,  A.  -B." 
and  so  on.  Much  may  be  learned 
with  r^ard  to  lovely  women  by  a 
look  at  the  books  she  reads  in ;  and 
I  had  gained  no  inconsiderable  know- 
ledge of  Mrs.  Berry  by  the  ten  mi- 
nates  spent  in  the  drawing-room, 
while  she  was  at  her  toilette  in  the 
adjoining  bed-chamber. 

**You  have  often  heard  me  talk 
of  George  Fitz,*'  says  Berry,  with  an 
appealing  look  to  madame. 

"  Very  often,"  answered  his  lady, 
in  a  tone  which  clearly  meant  *^  a 
great  deal  too  much."  "  Pray,  sir," 
continued  she,  looking  at  my  boots 
with  all  her  might,  ^^  are  we  to  have 
your  company  at  dinner  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  are,  my  dear ; 
what  else  do  you  think  he  came  for. 
You  would  not  have  the  man  go 
back  to  Paris  to  get  his  evening  coat, 
would  you  ?  " 

"At  least,  my  love,  I  hope  you 
will  go  and  put  on  yours,  and  change 
those  muddy  boots.  Lady  Pash  will 
be  here  in  five  minutes,  and  you 
know  Dobus  is  as  punctual  as  clock- 
work." Then  turning  to  me  with  a 
sort  of  apoloffy  that  was  as  consoling 
as  a  box  on  tne  ear, "  Wc  have  some 
friends  at  dinner,  sir,  who  arc  rather 
particubu*  persons;  but  I  am  sure 
when  they  hear  that  you  only  came 
on  a  sudden  invitation,  they  will  ex- 
cuse your  morning-dress. — Bah,  what 
a  smell  of  smoke ! " 

With  this  speech  madame  placed 
herself  majestically  on  a  sofa,  put 
out  her  foot,  called  Fido,  and  re- 
lapsed into  an  icy  silence.  Frank 
had  lon^  since  evacuated  the  pre- 
mises, with  a  rueful  look  at  his  wife, 
but  never  daring  to  cast  a  glance  at 
me.  I  saw  the  whole  business  at 
once ;  here  was  this  lion  of  a  fellow 
tamed  down  by  a  she  Van  Amburgh, 
and  fetching  and  carrying  at  her 
orders  a  great  deal  more  obediently 
than  her  little  yowling  black-muzzled 
darling  of  a  Fido. 

I  am  not,  however,  to  be  tamed  so 
easily,  and  was  determined  in  this 


instance  not  to  be  in  the  least  dis- 
concerted, or  to  shew  the  smallest 
sign  of  ill-humour :  so  to  renouer  the 
conversation,  I  began  aboul  Lady 
Pash. 

*^  I  heard  you  mention  the  name 
of  Pash,  I  think,"  said  I ;  "  I  know  a 
lady  of  that  name,  and  a  very  ugly 
one  it  is  too." 

^^  It  is  most  probably  not  the  same 
person,"  answered  JVirs.  Berry,  with 
a  look  w^hich  intimated  that  a  fellow 
like  mc  could  never  have  had  the 
honour  to  know  so  exalted  a  person. 

"  I  mean  old  Lady  Pash  of  Hamp- 
ton Court.  Fat  woman  —  fair,  ain't 
she — wears  an  amethyst  in  her  fore- 
head, has  one  eye,  a  blond  wig,  and 
dresses  in  light  green?" 

"  Lady  Pash,  sir,  is  mt  aunt,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Berry  (not  altogether 
displeased,  although  she  expected 
money  from  the  old  lady ;  but  you 
know  we  love  to  hear  our  friends 
abused  when  it  can  be  safely  done). 

"  O  indeed  I  she  was  a  daughter  of 
old  Catacomb's  of  AVindsor,  I  re- 
member, the  undertaker.  They 
called  her  husband  Callipash,  and 
her  ladyship  Pishpash.  So  you  see 
madam,  that  I  know  the  wnole  fa* 
mily?" 

"  Mr.  Fitz  -  Simons  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Berry,  rising,  "  I  am  not  ac- 
customed to  hear  nick -names  applied 
to  myself  and  my  family ;  and  must 
beg  you,  when  you  honour  us  with 
your  company,  to  spare  our  feelings 
as  much  as  possible.  Mr.  Catacomb 
had  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign, 
sir,  and  Sir  John  Pash  was  of 
Charles  II.'s  creation.  The  one  was 
my  uncle,  sir,  the  other  my  grand- 
father ! " 

"  ^ly  dear  madam,  I  am  extremely 
sorry,  and  most  sincerely  apologise 
for  my  inadvertence.  But  you  owe 
mc  an  apology  too ;  my  name  is  not 
Fitz- Simons  but  Fitz-Boodle." 

"What!  of  Boodle  Hall,— mv 
husband^s  old  friend ;  of  Charles  1.  s 
creation  ?  My  dear  sir,  I  beg  you  a 
thousand  pardons,  and  am  delighted 
to  welcome  a  person  of  whom  I  have 
heard  Frank  say  so  much.  Frank 
(to  Berry,  who  soon  entered  in  very 
glossy  boots  and  a  white  waistcoat), 
do  you  know,  darling,  I  mistook  Mr. 
Fitz-Boodle  for  Mr.  Fitz-Simons — 
that  horrid  ^Irish  horse-dealing  per- 
son ;  and  I  never,  never,  never  can  par- 
don myself  for  being  so  rude  to  him." 
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The  hiff  eyes  here  assumed  an  ex- 
pression that  was  intended  to  kill  me 
out-right  with  kindness — from  being 
calm,  still,  reserved,  Angelica  sud- 
denly became  gay,  smiling,  confi- 
dential, and  foUttre,  She  told  me 
she  had  heard  I  was  a  sad  creature, 
and  that  she  intended  to  reform  me, 
and  that  I  must  come  and  see  Frank 
a  great  deal. 

Now,  although  Fitz -Simons,  for 
whom  I  was  mistaken,  is  as  low  a 
fellow  as  ever  came  out  of  Dublin, 
and  having  been  a  captain  in  some- 
body's army,  is  now  a  black-  leg  and 
horse-dealer  by  profession ;  yet  if  I 
had  brought  him  home  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Boodle  to  dinner,  I  should  have  liked 
far  better  that  that  imaginary  lady 
should  have  received  him  with  decent 
civility,  and  not  insulted  the  stranger 
within  her  husband*s  gates.  And, 
although  it  was  delightful  to  be  re- 
ceived so  cordially  wlien  the  mistake 
was  discovered,  yet  I  found  that  aU 
Berry*s  old  acquaintances  were  by 
no  means  so  warmly  welcomed ;  for 
another  old  school-chum  presently 
made  his  appearance,  who  was  treated 
in  a  very  different  manner. 

This  was  no  other  than  poor  Jack 
Butts,  who  is  a  sort  of  small  artist 
and  picture-dealer  by  profession,  and 
was  a  day-boy  at  Slaughter-house 
when  we  were  there,  and  very  ser- 
viceable in  bringing  in  sausages,  pots 
of  pickles,  and  other  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, which  we  could  not  other- 
wise procure.  The  poor  fellow  has 
been  employed,  seemingly,  in  the 
same  office  of  fetcher  and  carrier 
ever  since;  and  occupied  that  post 
for  Mrs.  Berry.  It  was,  "  Mr.  Butts, 
have  you  finished  that  drawing  for 
Lady  rash's  album  ?"  and  Butts  pro- 
duced it;  and,  '*  Did  you  match  the  silk 
for  me  at  Delille's  r"  and  there  was 
the  silk,  bought,  no  doubt,  with  the 
poor  fellow's  last  five  francs;  and, 
'*  Did  you  go  to  the  furniture  man  in 
the  Rue  St.  Jacques  ;  and  brin^  the 
canary-seed,  and  call  about  my  snawl 
at  that  odious  dawdling  Madame 
Fichet's ;  and  have  you  brought  the 
guitar-strings  ?" 

Butts  hadn't  brought  the  guitar- 
strings  ;  and  thereon  Mrs.  Berry's 
countenance  assumed  the  same  terri- 
ble expression  which  I  had  formerly 
remarked  in  it,  and  which  made  me 
tremble  for  Berry. 

^*  My  dear  Angelica,  though,"  said 


he  with  some  spirit,  ^  Jack  Butts 
isn't  a  baggage-wagon,  nor  a  Jack- 
of-all-trades,  you  make  him  paint 
pictures  for  your  women's  albums, 
and  look  after  your  upholsterer,  and 
your  canary-bird,  and  your  milliners, 
and  turn  rusty  because  he  foi^gets 
your  last  message." 

"I  did  not  turn  rugty^  Frank,  as 
you  call  it  elegantly.  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Butts  for  performing 
my  commissions — very  much  obliged. 
And  as  for  not  pa3dng  for  the  pic- 
tures to  which  you  so  Kindly  allude, 
Frank,  /  should  never  have  thought 
of  offering  payment  for  so  paltry  a 
service  ;  but  I'm  sure  I  wall  be 
happy  to  pay,  if  Mr.  Butts  will  send 
me  in  his  bill." 

*''■  By  Jove,  Angelica,  this  is  too 
strong ! "  bounced  out  Berry ;  but 
the  little  matrimonial  squabble  was 
abruptly  ended,  by  Berry's  French 
man  flinging  open  the  door  and  an- 
nouncing MiLADi  Fash  and  Doctor 
Dobus,  which  two  personages  made 
their  appearance. 

The  person  of  old  Fash  has  been 
already  parenthetically  described. 
But  quite  different  from  her  dismal 
niece  in  temperament,  she  is  as  jolly 
an  old  widow  as  ever  wore  Weeds. 
She  was  attached  somehow  to  the 
court,  and  has  a  multiplicity  of  stories 
about  the  princesses  and  the  old  king, 
to  which  Mrs.  Berry  never  fails  to 
call  your  attention  in  her  grave,  im- 
portant way.  Lady  Ftoh  has  ridden 
many  a  time  to  the  Windsor  hoondi : 
she  made  her  husband  beoome  a 
member  of  the  four-in-hand  dab, 
and  has  numberless  stories  about  Sir 
Godfrey  Webster,  Sir  John  Lade, 
and  the  old  heroes  of  tiioae  times. 
She  has  lent  a  rouleau  to  Dick  Sheri- 
dan, and  remembers  Lord  Bynm 
when  he  vras  a  snlky  sUm  young 
lad.  She  says  Charles  Fox  was  the 
pleasantest  fellow  she  ever  met  with, 
and  has  not  the  slightest  objectmi  to 
inform  you  that  one  of  the  prineei 
was  very  much  in  love  with  her. 
Yet  somehow  she  is  only  fifty-iwo 
years  old,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  her  calcolatkm.  One 
day  or  other  before  her  eye  went  oat, 
and  before  those  pearly  teeth  of  hen 
were  stuck  to  her  gams  by  ^old,  die 
must  have  been  a  pretty-lookmg  body 
enough.  Yet  in  spite  of  iht  latter 
inconvenience,  she  eata  and  Mnka 
too  much  every  day,  and  tOMBi  off 
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sof  manschino  with  a  trembling, 
7  hand,  eveiy  finger  of  whicn 
des  with  a  dozen,  at  least,  of 
ingB.  She  has  a  story  about 
rone  of  those  rings,  and  a  stupid 
00.  But  there  is  always  some- 
;  pleasant,  I  think,  in  stupid 
y  ftories :  they  are  good-hearted 
le  who  tell  them. 
I  ibr  Mrs.  Muchit,  nothing  need 
lid  ci  her:  she  is  Fash's  com- 
iti,  die  has  lived  with  Lady  Pash 
the  peace.  Nor  does  my  lady 
Mkj  more  notice  of  her  than  of 
Oft  of  the  earth.  She  calls  her 
r  Muchit,'*  and  considers  her 
f«witted  creature.  Mrs.  Berry 
her  cordially,  and  thinks  she  is  a 
ding  toad-eater,  who  has  formed 
tf^jCBcy  to  rob  her  of  her  aunt's 
Be.  She  never  spoke  a  word  to 
Muchit  during  the  whole  of 
r,  or  ofiered  to  help  her  to  any 
on  the  table. 

respect  to  Dobus,  he  is  an  old 
isnmr  man,  as  vou  are  made  to 
'  before  you  have  been  very 
in  his  company ;  and,  like  most 
surgeons,  is  a  great  deal  more 
fly  m  his  looks  and  conversa- 
han  the  combatant  part  of  the 
L  He  has  adopted  the  sham- 
t-of-Wellington  air,  which  is  by 
ADS  uncommon  in  veterans ;  and 
^  one  of  the  easiest  and  softest 
PS  in  existence,  speaks  slowly  and 
f,  and  raps  out  an  oath  or  two 
ODally,  as  it  is  said  a  certain  great 
ill  does.  Besides  the  above,  we 
(wn  to  table  with  Captain  Goff, 
f  the  —  Highlanders ;  the  Rev. 
id  Whej^,  who  preaches  at  St. 
dns;  little  Cutler,  and  the 
^iman,  who  always  will  be  at 
diparties  on  the  Continent,  and 
mer  making  some  frightful 
I  to  speak  English,  subsides  and 
rd  of  no  more.  Young  married 
and  heads  of  families  generally 
bhn  for  the  purpose  of  waltzing, 
1  return  he  informs  bis  friends 
I  dub  or  the  caf§  that  he  has 
the  conquest  of  a  charmante 
ise.    Listen  to  me,  all  family 


men  who  read  this!  and  never  let 
an  unmarried  Frenciwum  into  your 
doors.  This  lecture  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  whole  paper.  It  is- 
not  that  they  dp  any  hann  in  one 
case  out  of  a  thousand,  Heaven  for* 
bid!  but  they  mean  harm.  They 
look  on  our  Susannahs  with  unholy, 
dishonest  eyes.  Hearken  to  two  of  the 
grinning  rogues  chattering  together 
as  they  clink  over  the  asphiute  of 
the  Boulevard  with  lacquered  boots, 
and  plastered  hair,  and  waxed  mous- 
tachios,  and  turned-down  shirt-col- 
lars, and  stays  and  goggling  eyes, 
and  hear  how  they  talk  of  a  good, 
simple,  giddy,  vain,  dull,  Baker  Street 
creature,  and  canvass  her  points,  and 
shew  her  letters,  and  insinuate  — 
never  mind,  but  I  tell  you  my  soul 
grows  angry  when  I  think  of  the 
same ;  and  I  can*t  hear  of  an  English-^ 
woman  marrying  a  Frenchman  with- 
out feeling  a  sort  of  shame  and  pity 
for  her.* 

To  return  to  the  guests.  The  Rev. 
Lemuel  Whey  is  a  tea-party  man,  with 
a  curl  on  his  forehead  and  a  scented 
pocket-handkerchief.  He  ties  his 
white  neckcloth  to  a  wonder,  and  I 
believe  sleeps  in  it.  He  brings  his 
flute  with  him ;  and  prefers  Handel, 
of  course ;   but  has  one  or  two  pet 

Erofane  songs  of  the  sentimental 
ind,  and  will  occasionally  lift  up  his 
little  pipe  in  a  glee.  He  does  not 
dance,  but  the  honest  fellow  would 

five  the  world  to  do  it ;  and  he  leaves 
is  clogs  in  the  passage,  though  it  is 
a  wonder  he  wears  them,  for  in  the 
muddiest  weather  he  never  has  a 
speck  on  his  foot.  He  was  at  St. 
«John*s  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
rather  gay  for  a  term  or  two,  he  says. 
He  is,  in  a  word,  full  of  the  milk-and- 
water  of  human  kindness,  and  his 
family  lives  near  Hackney. 

As  for  Goff,  he  has  a  huge  shining 
bald  forehead,  and  immense  bristling 
Indian-red  whiskers.  He  wears  white 
wash-leather  gloves,  drinks  fairly, 
likes  a  rubber,  and  has  a  story  for 
after  dinner,  beginning,  "  Doctor,  ve 
racklackt    Saundy    M^Lellan,    wno 


forj  person  who  has  lived  abroad,  can,  of  coarse,  point  out  a  score  of  honourable 
ions  to  the  case  above  hinted  at.  and  knows  many  such  anions  in  which  it  is 
sncbroan  who  honours  the  English  ludy  by  marrying  her.  But  it  must  be  re- 
irsd  that  marrying  in  France  means  commonly  fortune -hunting ;  and  as  for  the 
I  hi  which  marriage  is  held  in  France,  let  all  the  French  novels  in  M.  Rolandi's 
■  hs  perused  by  those  who  wish  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  question.  The 
has  ivpealed  the  ninth  commandment 
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joined  us  in  the  Wast  Indies.  AVal, 
sir,"  &c  These  and  little  Cutler  made 
up  the  party. 

Now  it  may  not  have  struck  all 
readers,  but  any  sharp  fellow  con- 
versant with  writing  must  have  found 
out  long  ago,  that  if  there  had  been 
something  exceedingly  interesting  to 
narrate  with  regard  to  this  dinner  at 
Frank  Berry's,  I  should  have  come 
out  with  it  a  couple  of  pages  since, 
nor  have  kept  the  public  looking  for 
so  long  a  time  at  the  mere  dish -covers 
and  ornaments  of  the  table. 

But  the  simple  fact  must  now  be 
told,  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
slightest  importance  occurred  at  this 
repast,  except  that  it  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  Mrs.  Berry  in 
many  different  ways,  and  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  complaisance  which  she  now 
shewed  me,  and  of  forming,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  a  most  unfavourable  opinion 
of  that  fair  lady  ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  I 
would  much  rather  she  should  have 
been  civil  to  Mrs.  Muchit,  than  out- 
rageously complimcutarv  to  your 
humble  servant ;  and,  as  she  professed 
not  to  know  what  on  earth  there  was 
for  dinner,  would  it  not  have  been 
much  more  natural  for  her  not  to 
frown,  and  bob,  and  wink,  and  point, 
and  pinch  her  lips  as  often  as  Mon- 
sieur Anatole,  her  French  domestic, 
not  knowing  the  ways  of  English 
dinner-tables,  placed  any  thing  out 
of  its  due  order?  The  allusions  to 
Boodle  Hall  were  innumerable,  and 
I  don't  know  any  greater  bore  than 
to  be  obliged  to  talk  of  a  place  which 
belongs  to  one's  elder  brotber.  Many 
questions  were  likewise  asked  about 
the  dowager  and  her  Scotch  relatives, 
the  Flumduffs,  about  whom  Lady 
Fash  knew  a  great  deal,  having  seen 
them  at  court  and  at  Lord  Melville's. 
Of  course  she  had  seen  them  at  court 
and  at  I^rd  Melville's,  as  she  might 
have  seen  thousands  of  Scotchmen 
iHJside ;  but  what  mattered  it  to  me, 
who  care  not  a  iot  for  old  Lady  Fitz- 
Boodle  ?  "  Wiien  you  write,  you'll 
say  you  met  an  old  friend  of  her 
ladyship's,"  says  Mrs.  liorry,  and  I 
faithfully  promised  I  would  when  I 
wrote;  but  if  the  New  Post-Oftice  paid 
us  for  writing  letters  (as  very  iK)ssil)ly 
it  will  soon),  I  could  not  be  bribed 
to  send  a  line  to  old  Lady  Fitz. 

In  a  word  1  found  that  Berry,  like 
many  simple  fellows  before  him,  had 
made  choice    of  an  imperious,   ill- 


humoured,  and  nndep-bied  female 
for  a  wife,  and  could  see  with  half 
an  eve  that  he  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  her  slave. 

The  struggle  was  not  over  yet,  how- 
ever. Witness  that  little  encounter 
before  dinner ;  and  once  or  tvrioe  the 
honest  fellow  replied  rather  tmartly 
during  the  repast,  taking  especial 
care  to  atone  as  much  as  possible  for 
his  wife's  inattention  to  Jack  and 
Mrs.  Muchit,  by  particular  attention 
to  those  personages,  whom  he  helped 
to  every  thing  round  about  and 
pressed  perpetually  to  champagne; 
tie  drank  but  little  himself,  for  bis 
amiable  wife's  eye  was  constantly 
fixed  on  him. 

Just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  deflsert, 
madame,  who  had  bowdSdBerry  during 
dinner-time,  became  particularly  gra- 
cious to  her  lord  and  master,  sod 
tenderly  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think 
the  French  custom  was  a  good  one, 
of  men  leaving  table  with  tne  ladies. 

'^  Uix)n  my  word,  ma*am,**  says  I, 
'*  I  think  it's  a  most  abominable 
practice." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  says  Cutler. 

'^  A  most  abominable  praetiee! 
Do  vou  hear  thatf^  cries  Beny, 
laugfiing,  and  filling  his  glass. 

^^  I'm  sure,  Franks  when  we  are 
alone  you  always  come  to  the  draw- 
ing-room," replies  the  lady,  sharply. 

^^  Oh,  yes !  when  we*re  alone,  oar^ 
ling,"  says  l^rry,  blushins ;  **bnt  now 
we  re  not  alone — ha,  ha  I  Anatole^ 
du  Bordeaux !" 

^^  I'm  sure  they  sat  after  the  ladies 
at  Carlton  House ;  didn*t  they.  Lady 
Fash  ?"  sa}'s  Dobus,  who  likes huglafla 

"  That  they  did !"  say  my  lady, 
giving  him  a  jolly  nod. 

*'  I  racklackt,  exclaims  GapCun 
Goff,  *'  when  I  was  in  the  Manntiw, 
that  Mustress  Mac'Whirter,whooom- 
manded  the  Saxty-Sackond,  used  to 
say,  *  !Mac,  if  ye  want  to  get  livelyi 
ye'll  not  stop  for  more  than  two  hooii 
after  the  Icddies  have  laft  ye :  tf  ye 
want  to  get  drunk,  ye*ll  just  dine  at 
the  mass.'  So  ye  see,  Mestress  Bony, 
what  was  Mac's  allowance  —  haw, 
haw !  Mester  Whey,  TU  trouble  ye 
for  the  o-lives." 

But  although  we  were  in  a  detr 
majority,  that  indomitable  woman, 
Mrs.  Borry,  determined  to  make  us  all 
as  uneasy  as  |>ossiblc,  and  would  take 
the  votes  all  round.  Poor  Jack,  of 
course,  sided  with  her,  and  WImj 
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said  he  loved  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
little  music  better  than  all  the  wine 
of  Bordeaux.  As  for  the  French- 
man, when  Mrs.  Berry  said,  "  And 
vrhat  do  you  think,  M.  le  Vicomte?" 

"  Vat  you  speak  ?"  said  M.  de 
Blagueval,  breaKing  silence  for  the 
first  time  during  two  hours ;  "  yase 
-— eh  P  to  me  you  speak  ?" 

"  Apru  deeny^  cdmy  voo  ally  avec 
Us  dam  r 

"  Comment  avec  les  dames  f 

**  AUy  avec  les  dam  com  a  Parry^ 
tm  resty  avec  les  Messew  com  on  Ong- 
iyterre?" 

"  Ak,  madame  !  vous  me  le  deman' 
dez  f  cries  the  little  wretch,  starting 
up  in  a  theatrical  way ;  and,  putting 
out  his  hand,  which  Mrs.  Berry  took, 
and  with  this  the  ladies  left  the  room. 
Old  Lady  Pash  trotted  after  her 
niece  with  her  hand  in  Whey's,  very 
much  wondering  at  such  practices 
which  were  not  in  the  least  m  vogue 
in  the  reign  of  George  III. 

Mrs.  Berry  cast  a  glance  of  tri- 
umph at  her  husband  at  the  defec- 
tion; and  Berry  was  evidently  an- 
noyed that  three-eighths  of  his  male 
forces  had  left  him. 

But  fancy  our  delight  and  astonish- 
ment, when  in  a  minute  they  all 
three  came  back  again ;  the  French- 
man looking  entirely  astonished,  and 
the  parson  and  the  painter  both  very 
queer.  The  fact  is,  old  downright 
Lady  Pash,  who  had  never  been  in 
Paris  in  her  life  before,  and  had  no 
notion  of  being  deprived  of  her  usual 
hour's  respite  and  nap,  said  at  once 
to  Mrs.  Berry,  "  My  dear  Angelica, 
you're  surely  not  going  to  keep  these 
three  men  here  ?  Send  them  back  to 
the  dining-room,  for  I've  a  thousand 
things  to  say  to  you."  And  Ange- 
lica, who  expects  to  inherit  her  aunt's 
property,  of  course  did  as  she  was 
bid ;  on  which  the  old  lady  fell  into 
an  easy  chair,  and  fell  asleep  imme- 
diately,— so  soon,  that  is,  as  the 
shout  caused  by  the  reappearance  of 
the  three  gentlemen  in  the  dining- 
room  had  subsided. 

I  had  meanwhile  had  some  private 
conversation  with  little  Cutler  re- 
garding the  character  of  Mrs.  Berry. 
**  She's  a  regular  screw,"  whispered 
he ;  "a  regular  tartar.  Berry  shews 
fight,  though,  sometimes,  and  I've 
known  him  have  his  own  way  for  a 
week  together.  After  dinner  he  is 
his  own  master,  and  hers  when  he 


has  had  his  share  of  wine ;  and  that's 
why  she  will  never  allow  him  to 
drink  any." 

Was  it  a  wicked  or  was  it  a  noble 
and  honourable  thought  which  came 
to  us  both  at  the  same  minute,  to 
rescue  Berry  from  his  captivity? 
The  ladies,  of  course,  will  give  their 
verdict  according  to  their  gentle  na- 
tures ;  but  £  know  what  men  of  cou- 
rage will  think,  and  by  their  jovial 
judgment  will  abide. 

We  received,  then,  the  three  lost 
sheep  back  into  our  innocent  fold 
again  with  the  most  joyous  shouting 
and  cheerine.  We  made  Berry  (who 
was,  in  truth,  nothing  loth)  order  up 
I  don't  know  how  much  more  claret. 
We  obliged  the  Frenchman  to  drink 
malgrS  ltd;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time  we  had  poor  Whey  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement,  that  he 
actually  volunteered  to  sing  a  song, 
which  he  said  he  had  heard  at  some 
very  gay  supper  party  at  Cambridge, 
and  which  begins : — 

*'  A  pye  sate  on  a  pear-tree» 
A  pye  sate  on  a  pear-tree, 
A  pye  sate  on  a  pear-tree, 

Heigh-bo,  beigh-ho,  heigh-ho  1" 

Fancy  Mrs.  Berry's  face  as  she 
looked  in,  in  the  midst  of  that  Bac- 
chanalian ditty,  when  she  saw  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Kev.  Lemuel 
Whey  carolling  it. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  dear  ?"  cries 
Berry,  as  brave  now  as  any  Pe- 
truchio.  "  Come  in,  and  sit  down, 
and  hear  Whey's  song." 

**  Lady  Pash  is  asleep,  Frank," 
said  she. 

"  Well,  darling  !  that's  the  very 
reason.  Give  Mrs.  Berry  a  glass, 
Jack,  will  you  ?" 

"  Would  you  wake  your  aimt, 
sir  ?"  hissed  out  madam. 

"  Never  mind  me,  love  !  Tm  awahey 
and  like  itf  cried  the  venerable 
Lady  Pash  from  the  saUm,  "  Sing 
away,  gentlemen  I" 

At  which  we  all  sat  up  an  auda- 
cious cheer ;  and  Mrs.  Berry  flounced 
back  to  the  drawing-room,  but  did 
not  leave  the  door  open,  that  her 
aunt  might  hear  our  melodies. 

Berry  had  by  this  time  arrived  at 
that  confidential  state  to  which  a 
third  bottle  always  brings  the  well- 
regulated  mind ;  and  he  made  a  clean 
confession  to  Cutler  and  myself  of 
his  numerous  matrimonial  annoy- 
ances.   He. was  not  allowed  to  dine 
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opmmg  hat 
iDf  lu  fi«  as'~ 
Ani^in  lad  thttit  ukrml  Dotal 
bs^e  broQgfat  me  toT 

I  tkouglt  k  na^t  be  a  inmel 
wiMteoBS  into  which  nrnkm  hal 
lurud  him  ;  hot  it  wu  want :  I 
give  jon  my  word  of  honour  k  wu  a 
pHek'pUuier  ! 

We  all  roared  at  this,  and  the 
doctor  as  load  as  any  one;  bat  be 
▼owed  that  he  bad  no  band  in  the 
pitch -plaster.  It  was  a  favoarite  fii- 
mily  Fcmedy  of  the  late  apotbecar)', 
Sir  (jreorge  Catacomb,  ana  bad  been 
put  on  by  Mrs.  Berry's  own  fair  bands. 

When  Anatole  came  in  with  coffee, 
Berry  was  in  such  high  courage, 
that  ne  told  him  to  go  to  the  deuce 
with  it ;  and  we  ncrer  caught  sight 
of  I^Miy  Pash  more,  except,  when 
muflle<l  U11  to  the  nose,  she  passed 
through  the  saUe^h-manger  to  go  to 
her  carriage,  in  which  Dobus  and 
the  parson  were  likewise  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  '*  He  a  man,  Frank," 
says  she,  *•  and  hold  your  ovm,"  for 
the  g(MKl  old  lady  had  taken  her 
nephow*s  part  in  the  matrimonial 
business;  **and  you,  ^[r.Fitz-Iioodle, 
coino  and  see  him  often.  You*re  a 
good  fellow,  take  old  one-eyed  Cali- 
pasirs  word  for  it.  Shall  Itake  you 
t*>  I^aris  r 

IXHtr«  kind  Angelica,  she  had  told 
her  aunt  all  I  said ! 

**  l)on*t  go,  (iei>rge,**  says  Rcrr}\ 
squiViEing  mo  by  the  hand.  So  I 
Mid  I  was  gt>ing  to  ^ccp  at  Voraullcs 
that  night :  but  if  she  would  give  a 
c<iWvoy*to  .lack  Hutts.  it  would  be 
oiwfcfring  a  jercst  oMigation  on  him : 
with  whid)  iliivour  iho  old  la*ly  ac- 
Oi^rdingly  ccimplii\l.  saving  to  "him. 
with  creat  eoolnesj;.  *-\W't  up,  and 
•it  with  John  in  the  rumble,  Mr. 
\^lMH-dre-call-*em,'*  The  &rt  iis.  the 
gwid  old  sonl  dcjqwtes  an  anis: 
much  as  she  docf  a  tailor. 
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Cntler  and  I  then  weoe  tlw  iMt  OB 
the  field;  and  thoi^h 
moTiiiff  mway,  Benyt  ' 
had,  ii  pcuriblei  besa  ^  iffilfil 
bortle  and  coUoqiiy  in  the 
insiited    upon    ctouariiiK 
again,  and  adkually^^ 
for  sapper ! 

We  foond  ia  the 
a  strong  smell  of  an 
lamp,  and  Mrs.  Beny  ^ 
out  the  candles  on  the  ~ 

''Hullo,mydcarr 
^  easily,  if  yoa  pk« 
done  yet  I" 

""Not    done  jrek| 
groans  the  lady,  ina 
chral  tone. 

''  No,  Mn.  BL, 
are  going  to  bate 
we,  George?** 

''Itbu&it^sqpiletii 
said  ^Ir.  Fita-fioodle 
truth,  b^an  totRaU 

^  I  think  it  is,  «r; 
right,  sir ;  and  yom 
gentlenoen,  I  baTO 
and  will  retire.** 

^  Good  night,  mj 
audacious  Beny.  ^ 
cook  to  brail  a  fovl, 
wino,"" 

If  the  lorinr  esoie 
alone,  or  if  CnUer  had  i 
attache  to  the 
she  'WHS  afraid  of 
diculcwcK.  1  I 
l^TPr  would  have 
the  ^lot:  and  thflt 
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nge  would  have  tumbled  down  life- 
less by  the  side  of  her.  So  she  only 
gave  a  martyrised  look,  and  left  the 
room ;  and  while  we  partook  of  the 
very  unnecessary  rerrast,  was  good 
enough  to  sing  some  hymn  tunes  to 
SB  exceedingly  alow  movement  in  the 
next  room,  intimating  that  she  was 
•wake,  and  that,  though  Eufferiug, 
die  found  her  consolatioiia  in  religion. 

These  melodies  did  not  in  the  Icaat 
■dd  to  our  friend's  courage.  The  de- 
voted fowl  had,  Bomehow,  no  devil  in 
H.  The  champagne  in  the  glasses 
looked  exceedingly  fiat  and  blue. 
The  bet  is,  that  Cutler  and  I  were 
now  both  in  a  state  of  dire  consterna- 
tion, and  soon  made  a  move  for  our 
hats,  and  lighting  each  a  cigar  in  the 
ball,  made  acroes  the  little  green 
where  the  Cupida  and  nymphs  were 
listening  to  the  dribbling  fountain  in 
the  dark. 

"  Pm  banged  if  I  don't  have  a 
dgar  too !"  says  Berry,  rushing  after 
us;  and  accordingly  putting  in  his 
pocket  a  kev  about  the  size  of  a 
■hovel,  wbicn  hung  by  the  little 
luuidle  of  the  outer  grille,  forth  he 
sallied,  and  joined  us  in  our  fumigation. 

He  stayed  with  us  a  couple  of 
houra,  and  returned  homewards  in 
perfbct  good  spirits,  having  given  me 
ois  word  of  honour  he  would  dine 
with  us  the  next  day.  He  put  in  his 
inunenae  key  into  the  grille,  and  un- 
locked it ;  but  the  gate  would  not 
open :  it  wot  baited  iMtin. 

He  began  to  make  a  furious  jang- 
lins  and  ringing  at  the  bell ;  and  in 
<wtns,  both  French  and  English, 
Cklled  upon  the  recalcitrant  Anatole. 

After  much  tolling  of  the  bell,  a 
light  came  cutting  across  the  crevices 
of  the  inner  door ;  it  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  figure  appeared  with  a 
lamp, — a  tall,  slim  figure  of  a  woman, 
dotned  in  white  from  head  to  foot. 


aa  our  legs  could  carrv  us. 

Beny,  at  this,  shrielced  with  a  wild 
laughter,  "  Remember  to-morrow, 
oldboys,"  shouted  he, — "  six  o'clock ;" 
and  we  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
when  the  gate  closed,  and  the  little 
nanaion  of  the  Avenue  de  Paris  was 
ooee  more  quiet  and  dark. 

The  next  afternoon,  as  we  were 
nlayiagat  billiards,  Cutler  saw  Mrs. 
B«iri7  anre  by  in  ber  carriage ;  and 


as  soon  as  rather  a  Ions  rubber  was 
over,  1  thought  I  would  go  and  look 
for  our  poor  friend,  and  so  went 
down  to  the  Pavilion.  Every  door 
was  open,  as  the  wont  is  in  France, 
and  I  walked  in  unannounced,  and 
saw  this 


speaking  all 
ing  seen  Cut- 
window,  and 

suspecting  we  might  take  advantage 
of  her  absence,  she  had  suddenly  re- 
turned home  again,  and  had  flunf 
herself,  weeping,  into  her  Frank^ 
arms,  and  naid  she  could  not  bear  to 
leave  him  in  anger.  And  so,  after 
sittmg  for  a  little  white  sobbing  on 
bis  knee,  she  had  forgotten  and  for- 
given every  thing  I 

The  dear  angel  I  T  met  poor 
Frank  in  Bond  Street  only  yester- 
day ;  but  he  crossed  over  to  the  other 
Bide  of  the  way.  He  had  on  ga- 
loshes, and  is  grown  very  &t  and 
pale.  He  has  ^aved  off  ois  mous- 
tachios,  and,  instead,  wears  a  respi- 
rator. He  has  taken  his  name  off  all 
his  clubs,  and  lives  very  grimly  in 
Baker  Street.  Well,  ladies,  no 
doubt  you  say  be  is  right ;  and  what 
are  the  odiu,  so  long  as  ym  are 
happy  P  G.F.B. 


:\&i 
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I  111    I  HISIM  OF  TIIK  CIlUUCIl  OP  SCOTLAKIl. 


Aiiiriiiii  liv  LM;rv  lic'liii^  and 
ltiiiu-i|tlc  tt)  tliL>  imtidiml  institiitioiiH 
t»r  lutlk-r-laiiil,  \\v  t'l'il  kct-iilv  wiicn 
uuy,  i:\iu  tliL^  huiiilili'rtt  «ii'  tlii'iiif 
ai'i:  iiirilkil.  NVc  mv  in  \\w  nmin- 
u-imiiiv  (it'  llkii'  iiiU'^ritv  the  |k>i*- 
|H-liiiitu»u  ot'ilmtii:  loiiutuuiN  tliut  lie 
at  tiic  niotu  lit'  all  our  |U'os|k'rity, 
aiul  |iiVM.'r\i',  ^iwu  aiul  iiiiinii>aiiv«l, 
lliu  4i\i'i>liailo\\iiig  ami  ^loriouH 
liou^lid  that  i'Xtriui  oxi'i'  a  tuvailth 
aiut  Icu^tli  of  tci ritiuy  on  uhicli  the 
bun  nL>\L'r  tii>ts.  Hmtv  year  of  our 
cxi&tvni'u  has  tit  ruck  this  ini|iri*s*4ii»n 
only  nuu'o  divplv  into  our  hi'artSf 
uuii  c\i<rv  I'risiM  Iuih  mtxi'iI  only  to 
ti\  it  more  tirnuy.  IN'incipU',  m>'. 
partvs  t^i  tlii'  soiTit  of  thin  ;  a  ^irinoi- 
|iks  ffil  not  from  the  hmkou  ciKtcruM 
of  earthly  i'\|H*(licnov,  hut  fnmi  the 
teeming  fountain  (»t  eternal  truth, 
Itas  im [kartell  to  these  convictions 
u  ilepth  ami  eonaistencY  which  borrow 
iucreU!»e  of  li^ht  fri»m  surnnuulin^ 
gliKim,  ami,  like  the  electric  s|>ark, 
Ui^uire  intensity  from  reprvaMon  and 
torce  tViun  resistance. 

The  i'hurch  of  Kn^land,  eni- 
lukMUued  in  the  richest  and  most  iU 
lustrious h^holarshiiK  the Duuxh  of 
Irelaml,  \shuse'  piety  has  eome  forth 
more  rich  and  pure  from  the  furnace 
in  w  hich  she  has  sv*  lon<;  U'cn  tried,  - 
and  th(»u>;h  dilt'erin^  in  ecclesl:istical 
jKdicy, equally  Protcf^tant, an<l ei[uully 
mterwoNen  with  the  statutes  and 
jurisprudence  of  the  nation,  the 
('hurch  of  Scotland,  surrountUil  bv 
h\  iu;(  witnesses  to  her  vitality  and 
practical  \alue,  a  righteous  \k"<\' 
saiitry  and  a  moral  [K'ople,  these  ;(n'at 
instil nt ions,  the  siur^'d  ex^KWients  of 
the  faith  and  hoi^'s  of  the  lliames, 
the  Shannon,  and  the  Tweed,  we  have 
ttdsoeated  and  upheld,  with  hearts 
full  4»f  loNc,  and  liauds  e\er  iVee  to 
shield  them.  I'he  dan;^ei"s*  and  tlie 
dlt^K■ullie^»  hv  whieh  t!ie\  are  K'set, 
v^e,  US  V.'liurehmen  and  (.'on.ser\ative?*, 
h;i\c  t-iiih fully  watched,  freely  pro- 
el  :iiiiK-tl,  and  lirmlv  resisted.  We  ha\e 
i»v.ii  iK>  iva.MWi  lor  retracing;  our  steps. 
Vi\  ihc  contrarv.  the  loiJ^er  we  li\e, 
and  I  he  larger  and  nioie  coiupreheii- 
M\c  «.Mii  LAjterienee  Ix-coines,  the  more 
\\v  ne  c<.»nv  irieevl  that  puilirj;;  upward 
:iiiil  .iNaek  if*  I  he  ^iljeJ^t  o.ni''*e.  .Vti 
iii.:]iiiL-d  plane  from  the  snlijinie  ctta< 
d».i  uf  ulden    lorviaui  duwnwaid  to 


the  very  depths  of  znodem  Kadxal- 
ihuif  Ht  til  18  nionienc  Rtjvtciies  acnmr 
the  luMoin  of  Kn^land,  am:  ever 
institution  tieenui  smitten  witii  ax.  iib- 
jjeturt  downward;  and  tiioii9aiid.'n-j>> 
once  were  thought  the  fixtures  oftci 


age,  and  thu  vigoroiu  Tvamam^  o: 
tiie  precipitate  and  headJanr  msf- 
Ingri  heard  and  felt  on  all  sidcb.  an 
now,  U8  if  one  of  the  nnrleari  ftpirifr 
of  the  aiMMMilyptic  vial  had  fimnrcr 
their  heart h,  Itecoinc  impeUesi  fansL 
and  seem  to  And  their  aatisfiKXXBi  ic 
connnnnicating  an  acoelenucd  fjieed 
to  that  pnigress  which  alreadr  faifr 
fair  to  deiy  the  restraints  of  ktte- 
men,  to  laugh  at  the  prindplei  of 
truth,  ami  tu  bound  over  the  boarr 
femvs  of  a  ffnive  and  venenbfe 
e\|KTicnce.  What  is  to  be  the  up- 
shot they  only  who  can  read  the  pre- 
dictions of  prophecy  with  m  nune  il- 
luminatetl  eye  than  we  can  claim  are 
likely  to  know.  Only  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  stand  aloof  from  the  ahsorb- 
ing  vortex  k^t  we  be  sucked  in,  aad^ 
watching  its  ravages,  lift  up  a  Toioe 
of  warning  and  remonstrance.  Amid 
the  many  signs  of  the  day  axe  the 
nosition  and  pnxftpects  of  the  Scottiali 
S'ational  Church.  Nothing  can  be 
nu>r\>  stul  than  its  present  ai^Kct.  or 
more  pro^lietic  of  approaching  dis- 
aster. l)iSi)rganisation  and  lawka^ 
ness  stvm  to  be  the  very  ekmoit 
hivatheil  and  gloried  in  by  the  in* 
fatuateil  men  who  take  toe  lead  in 
her  synixls  and  general  assembliaL 
If  Jesuits  hail  entered  the  ministiT 
of  the  Scottish  nation*  ther  endd  not 
have  more  consecutively  porsmd  the 
wasting  and  ruin  of  tlie  National 
Church.  Whether  the 
to  whom  not  a  few  of  the 
tics  of  the  last  times»  ** 
heady,  and  high-minded,'*  seem  too 
ju>:tly  applicable,  are  really  tainted 
with  the  principles  of  Ignaixns  Loy^ 
ola.  or  are  only,  as  we  more  cfaaiita- 
bly  hope.  lal)ourin^  under  a  sort  of* 
monomania,  and  extending  the  ooni* 
ta;^iuus  atteccioa  to  such  holy  and 
hJLch -minded  men  as  Chalmers  and 
iiordon,  is  a  question  we  have  heud 
ui<x)ted  by  some  of  Fngtamrs  boat' 
ai  u  1 1  nost  celebrated  clerj^y .  We  judge 
th^ni  not.  To  their  own  iEaater  tli^ 
stand  or  fall.  Their  priiirinjlf»  <iiP 
action  we  reprobater  their  ^A^it^ 
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'  bdieve  incompatible  with 
tenance  of  an  establishment 
I,  by  all  admissions,  there 
of  Uesar  and  most  of  Christ : 
'  claims  to  independent  juris- 
rhen  first  heard,  were  deemed 
osterous  and  extravagant, 
senters  wondered,  Anglican 
len  stood  aghast,  Jesuits  re- 
ind    we    most   unfeignedly 

• 

is  certainly  one  modifying 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Non- 
leaders  which  has  been  too 
^rlooked.  This  element  will 
e  just  explanation  of  much 
culiar  tactics  they  have  pur- 
andlish,  Cunninghame,  and 
>f  that  clique,  had  committed 
68  in  presbyteries,  and  on 
3,  and  in  the  coliunns  of  the 
jrs  which  they  originated, 
hich  their  pens  and  hirelings 
)nspicaous  a  part ;  and  there 
only  one  of  two  courses, — 
retire  from  the  Church  and 
lieir  livings  to  others,  or  to 
)  the  law  of  the  realm,  as  em- 
I  the  Auchterarder  decision, 
tod  subjects,  with  as  composed 
nces  as  mi^ht  be  secured  by  a 
ristian  pnnciple  and  some 
rol.  They  determined  to 
!  perilous  experiment  to  keep 
ings  and  to  beard  the  law. 
>ur8e  of  action,  obviously  so 
the  duties  that  devolve  on 
y  of  an  established  Cburch, 
severed  for  years,  in  the  ex- 
.  that  they  would  ultimately 
I  their  party  so  large  a  mass 
Scottish  population,  that  a 
;tiye  government  would  be 
amid  the  prospects  of  the 
into  a  surrender  of  their 
and  thus  legalise  their 
and  illimitable  demands, 
smment  paused  till  the  sa- 
rpreters  of  the  law  had  de- 
lat  is  the  law  on  the  ques- 
ler  review.  Their  decisions 
cisely  what  most  men  anti- 
The  judgment  in  the 
irder  case,  which  ^vas  the  basis 
Miequent  findings,  and  inter- 
d  pecuniary  fines,  brought 
ra  to  a  stand-still.  A  pause, 
solemn,  like  a  respite  from 
ir  sanctuary,  reposed  for  a 
L  the  troubled  waters.  Pro- 
iirough  allits  organs — Chris- 
erilled  amid  a  thousand  fa- 
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milies — ^men  high  in  office  and  holy  in 
character,  and  especially  Sir  George 
Sinclair,  with  distmguished  talent,  de- 
voted amd  untiring  energies,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  peculiar  influence,  present- 
ed an  openmg  so  happy,  so  opportune, 
that  a  number  of  the  al3le  and  spirit- 
ually minded  clergy  in  the  provmcial 
synod  of  Glasgow  sent  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  his  exposition  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  bill,  and  every  thing  in 
retrospect  and  prospect  pleaded  for 
peace.  But,  alas!  in  an  evil  hour, 
Candlish  and  his  camerilla,  who  gave 
the  signals,  would  not  undergo  the 
humiliation  of  retracing  their  de- 
sperate policy.  They  now  made  it 
out  that  the  "  independence  of  the 
CKurch "  was  "  Christ's  will,"  and 
equivalent  to  his  continuing  in  ^'  His 
House."  The  beacon  lights  were'^e- 
kindled,  and  "  To  your  tents,  O  Is- 
rael !  "appeared  in  newspaper  columns 
and  sounded  "on  pulpit-drum  eccle- 
siastic," till  the  peaceful  left  their 
parish  churches,  and  the  passionate 
longed  for  another  crusade.  Men  that 
preached  the  gospel  instead  of  *'  in- 
dependence "  and  "  Non-intrusion," 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  were 
denounced  as  "  traitors,"  "  dead  mo- 
derates," "  Erastians,"  "  Puseyites;" 
and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were 
made,  under  the  most  "  pawky  "  and 
plausible  pretexts,  to  hunt  them  down. 
New  chapels  were  erected,  ostensibly 
to  extend  the  gospel,  really  to  aug- 
ment the  clique ;  "  Church  defence 
associations,"  and  "  Lay  Unions," 
and  "  Anti  -  Erastian  clubs,"  were 
duly  organised  for  the  maintenance 
"  of  the  Headship,"  as  with  real, 
though,  we  believe,  unintentional, 
impiety  the  new  notions  were  chris- 
tened. In  one  word,  Messrs.  Cand- 
lish and  Cunninghame,  like  the  fox 
in  the  fable,  had  lost  their  tails,  and 
they  must,  at  all  hazards,  persuade 
their  co-presbyters  to  part  with  their 
appendages  also. 

Sir  James  Graham,  than  whom 
the  Scottish  Church  has  no  warmer 
or  more  anxious  friend,  was  described 
as  "  Clavers."  Sir  George  Sinclair 
Avas  insulted  in  every  variety  of  pa- 
ragraph and  spoutincation.  Lord 
Galloway,  whose  love  and  attach- 
ment to  the  Scottish  Church  induced 
his  gentle  spirit  to  rebuke  their  ex- 
cesses, was  denounced.  Lord  Aber- 
deen, who  mourns  over  the  gross 
misrepresentations  of  his  feelings  to 
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his  own  Church,  was  duly  depicted 
in  Inquisition  colours,  that  he  might 
feci  a  foretaste  of  Inquisition  disci- 
pline. The  Muirs,  the  ll^Iaccullochs, 
tlie  Ijeishmans,  the  Macmorlands,  the 
Wylics,  the  Taite,  and  many  others 
of  the  Scottish  clerg}',  the  ministers 
of  crowded  churches,  and  the  purest 
exponents  of  the  l)est  principles  of 
their  Church,  were  branded  as  trai- 
tors ;  and  a  rampant  denunciation  of 
every  body  and  of  every  thing  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  Non-intnision 
tide  seemed  the  ])ainful  substitute  for 
the  meek,  and  holy,  and  }>eaceful 
love  which  on^ht  to  l)c  the  attribute 
of  a  tnic  and  faithful  cler«iy. 

Long  before,  as  well  as  during  this 
efFoii,  however,  other  and  more  clever 
tactics  had  been  plied;  counters, 
shop*,  reading  -  rooms,  newspapers, 
all  echoed  Non-intrusion;  they  felt 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible,  never- 
theless, to  caiTy  their  views  while 
there  remained  a  ministry  in  Eng- 
land, 'lory  or  Whig,  possessed  of  at- 
tachment to  freedom  or  to  the  con- 
^litution.  Some  of  the  successive 
expedients  of  the  party  we  must 
briefly  recapitulate,  and  in  readini^ 
them,*  the  Non-intrusion  leaders  will 
get  a  few  hints  for  an  apjwndix  to 
li^eir  next  history  of  the  kirk,  an 
ai)i)L:Kiix  that  will  rellcct  no  glory 
on  the  men  tliat  now  eovi'  a  chapter 
among  the  Scotti'^h  wortbies/^ 

'J'lie  Non-intrusioni4s  fiiNt  of  all 
made  their  apj>eal  to  the  bishops 
tlirouu:b  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  lee- 
tures  at  the  Hanover  Rooms,  replete 
with  sarcastic  denunciations  of  dis- 
t^ent,  and  eulogies  of  the  Church  of 
Jhigland,  had  made  a  most  favour- 
able impression  on  tlie  episcopal 
bench.  Ihit  their  lordships  had  no 
taste  for  being  cats'-paws.  The  whole 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
\ on-intnision.  They  saw  that  there 
Avas  not  a  ]K)int  of  rest  l)Ctween  so 
limited  and  enlightened  a  i)atronage 
:js  that  of  the  ^Scotch  Church  and 
the  Voluntary  system.  The  Non- 
iutru'^ioiiists  knoclced  hard,  promised 
mnoli  as  a  sister  Church,  and  pa- 
tiently waitv.Ml,  late  and  early,  at  the 
gatus  (jf  i.nmbeth.  A  board  was  ul- 
timate! v  hunir  out,  "  No  Xon-intru- 
vio:i  heiv."     Having  lo:;t  the  Church 


of  EngUuid,  they  retamed  to  Edin- 
burgh to  hit  out  anothermore. 

Tncy  bethouffht  theDdselves  of  the 
Wesleyans,  a  Dodjr  neither  efauzdi 
nor  diaeent,  and  likely  to  do  them 
great   service.      The    Non  -  intra- 
sionists  were  ixAd  by  some  of  their 
opponents,  the  Wesl^ans  are  Anm- 
mans  and  yoa  are  CalvinistB.    They 
deny  election,  imputed  righteousieni 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  tod 
other  CalviniBtie  views,  ibr  denymg 
which  any  member  of  ihe  Chnrai  a 
Scotland  would  be  Jnatly  depoiei 
The  Non-intmnoniita  fidt,  howerer, 
that  Non-intnuion  was  that  nug^ 
altar  on  which  idl  anch  diffeicaca 
should  be  sacrificed;  and  as  tivr 
wanted  the  Wesl^yana  for  a  speeiu 
purpose,  and  only  for  a  time,  thet 
sent  up  Drs.  M^&ellar  and  GudU 
to  occupy  the  WesLeyan  volpiti,  in 
which  tncy,  of  coarae,  avoided  csre- 
fully  the  controverted  pofnts.    They 
fi^t  over  the   Watekmumiiemmfa 
by  this  cannic  move,  bat  Mr.  Kiod, 
the  president  of  the  WeBtmni,  ii 
too  conscientious,  and  Dr.  Banting 
is  too  clear-headed,  to  swallow  Nod- 
intrusion,  and  the  Weahmn  \xAy 
neither  hold  the  paatoial  tie,  nor 
allow  of  the  jteoplea  «Hd^  nor  even 
la}'  representatives  in  the  Conferenee, 
and  they,  therefore,  turned  out  not 
half  so  suitable  accnts  aa  the  Non* 
intrusionist^  caleuukted.     In  fiKt,  Ae 
AV'esleyans  have,  mnch  to  their  at- 
dit,  l>een  satisfied  with  taking  aHthef 
could  get  from  the  SooCdi  Chnia^ 
and,  in  return,  ^ving  Mr.  C%w^^**' 
a  hall-colunm  in  their  n^wnaper, 
and  a  cautious  roeech  firom  E^.  Kit- 
ing on  the  platform,     n^y  have  bo 
taste  for  proving  themadvaa  acGve 
Non-intrusion  agents. 

The  Non  -  intmsionists  letaiaiag 
all  they  can  of  past  aneetfi^  0 
many  do  with  sovereigna,  **  aimtiiif 
them  I)efore  they  let  them  pH^ 
have  now  made  a  dernier  nawe- 
nient.  They  have  pressed  most  d^ 
(piently  the  Independent  Di— datew 
into  their  service.  They  have  takea 
every  possible  step,  lliey  have  le- 
liealed,  illi^lly  it  now  appean,  aB& 
out  of  no  real  love  to  jDiventBii 
>oine  ecclesiastical  lawsenaet^  agsiait 
them.  They  arc  ready  to  pstadlftr 
Dissenters  and  let  Dissentefa         ^ 


"*  Wc  uudcrataud    a   iie>v  Book  of  Marlvni  to  the  Non*intniiion 
I'lOj'aration. 
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for  them ;  they  promise  them  every 
help  in  their  various  undertakings,  and 
will  do  any  thing  for  them,  and  with 
them,  and  to  them,  if  the  Dissenters 
¥nll  only  help  them  out  of  the  scrape 
into  which  they  have  got.  In  fact, 
the  tenders  to  the  Independents  for 
their  help  are,  it  is  presumed,  as 
follow :  —  "  We  are  willing  to  cancel 
all  the  aspersions  on  Messrs.  Binney, 
Bamet,  Leifchild,  Sir  Culling  Smith, 
the  president  of  the  Voluntary  Asso- 
ciation, &c.,  found  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Magazine,  the  Scottish 
ChtardUtn,  in  sermons,  speeches,  &c. 
&c.  We  are  ready  to  open  the  pulpits 
of  the  National  Church  to  any  of  you, 
at  least  pro  temjMre^  whether  you  be 
Voluntaries  or  not  Voluntaries.  We 
may  admit  you  to  li>ing8,  if  you  will 
only  give  us  your  co-operation.  We 
will  begin  a  crusade  with  you  against 
the  Church  of  England  if  you  like 
it,  if  you  will  only  join  with  us 
against  the  Moderates.  We  will 
become  Whigs,  as  Tlte  Witness  can 
testify,  if  you  will  only  become  Xon- 
intrusionists.  Do  believe  us, — do  help 
us.  We  shall  lose  our  livings,  and 
our  victories  over  you  in  the  Volun- 
tary wars,  if  you  cfo  not  take  us  up.'' 
To  this  sweet  and  Syren-like  address, 
it  may  be  supposed,  Mr.  Biniicy  or 
Mr.  IJumet  will  reply, — "  Gentle- 
men, we  told  you,  when  you  kicked 
ns  about  like  old  boots,  that  it  would 
come  to  this.  We  always  said  if  the 
state  endow  and  establish  a  church, 
it  has  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  endowments.  lAJiive 
Ijic  establishment,  in  other  words, 
your  livings,  and  rely  on  the  free- 
will offeruigs  of  your  people,  and 
the  state  will  not  touch  you.  The 
-whole  obstruction  to  your  ][)eace  and 
the  enjoyment  of  your  principles  are 
your  benefices.  Now  really,  Air. 
Candlish,  your  Scotch  metaphysics 
must  not  blind  us.  We  cannot  be 
parties  to  any  schemes  for  enabling 
you  to  retain  your  livings.  This  is 
your  own  personal  matter,  see  you 
to  it.  I,  John  Burnet,  will  be  most 
happy  to  preach  in  St.  George's  pul- 
pit, or  in  the  Tron  Church,  or  in 
St.  Gileses,  and  thus  what  you  used 
to  abominate  as  a  Babel,  and  what  it 
seems  you  have  no  real  power  to  grant, 
we  shall  thus  overtake  as  a  millen- 
nium. But  tempting  as  tliis  over- 
ture is,  we  are  too  honest,  and  too 
committed  to  the  public,  and  too  alive 


to  our  own  principles,  to  become  cati*- 
paws,  scorching  our  fingers  in  order 
to  keep  you  in  your  livings.  Be- 
sides, we  know  that  as  soon  as  you 
are  done  with  us  you  will  kick  us 
overboard,  and  shut  your  pulpits 
against  us.  The  prospect  of  ex- 
changing pulpits  will  conciliate  a 
few  Dissenting  ministers,  but  by  their 
high  -  minded  and  high  -  principled 
men — the  Claytons,  the  Jays,  the 
Shermans,  and  many  others,  the 
mess  of  pottage  will  be  spumed.  The 
boon  is  too  Tate;  Catholicity  is  on 
your  tongue,  but  Non-intrusion  be- 
neath." The  Non  -  intrusionists,  as 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  The 
Witness  or  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cand- 
lish, have  not  yet  made  any  propo- 
sitions to  the  priests  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  is  worth  the  pope's 
consideration,  whether  if  his  holiness 
were  to  become  a  Non-intrusionist 
he  would  not  become  extremely  po- 
pular in  Scotland,  and  whether  Non- 
mtrusion  might  not  bo  a  capital 
horse  for  Dr.  Wiseman  to  ride  suc- 
cessfully on.  If  the  present  overtures 
of  "friendly  communion"  with  the 
Dissenters  fail,  as  they  have  failed 
with  the  Episcopalians  and  Wesley- 
ans,  wc  know  of  no  other  denomi- 
nation but  that  of  Rome  to  which 
application  can  be  made-  AVhether 
such  application  may  be  made  we 
know  not. 

Such  has  been  the  strange  and 
very  questionable  course  whicn  these 
gentlemen  have  travelled.  We  have 
only  recapitulated  their  steps  for  the 
instruction  of  all,  and  by  way  of 
teaching  the  successors  ol  the  out- 
going (?)  Non-intrusionists  that  all 
deviations  from  the  prescriptions  of 
principle  lead  off  from  success  in 
most  mstanccs,  even  in  this  world. 

We  must  do  the  Dissenting  minis- 
try the  justice  to  say,  that  they  have 
almost  unanimously  seen  through 
the  transparent  iiise.  In  Scotland, 
where  it  is  well  understood  and 
scarcely  now  disguised,  the  repeal, 
last  spring,  of  the  act  1799,  whicn  is, 
after  all,  the  repeal  of  one  exclusive 
act  among  many,  and  from  the  repeal 
of  which,  even  if  lawfully  done,  no 
conscientious  and  consistent  minister 
of  the  kirk  could  feel  warranted, 
after  his  ordination  vows,  in  admit- 
ting Independent  ministers  or  Volun- 
tary seceders  to  officiate  for  him,  has 
been  met  by  such  men  as  Wardlaw 
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and  Ileugh  with  dignified  silence  or 
rejection.  In  England,  where  it  was 
not  seen  through,  the  copious  admi- 
nistration of  catholic  asseverations 
of  the  necessity  of  union,  &c.  &c. 
have,  we  hear,  inveigled  a  few  Dis- 
senting ministers  into  such  of  the 
Scotch  pulpits  in  PiUgland  as  are  oc- 
cupied hy  the  ministers  of  the  Non- 
intrusion section.  This,  however, 
on  tlie  part  of  the  latter,  is  meant  to 
introduce  themselves  and  their  flocks 
to  the  various  denominations  which 
they  mean  hy  and  hy  to  join  ;  either 
by  transferring  their  churches,  if  the 
trust-deeds  allow  them,  or  by  trans- 
porting themselves,  to  use  a  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  phrase,  from  the  presi- 
dency of  a  Scottish  kirk  to  that  of  a 
Dissenting  chapel. 

We  do  not  mean  to  impute  mo- 
tives to  the  leaders  of  this  modern 
movement,  but  of  their  outward 
actions  and  policy  we  speak  with  as 
great  freedom,  thoufjh  not  with  as 
great  abuse,  as  they  have  spoken  of 
their  opponents.  Some  parts  of  their 
conduct,  however,  are  so  ludicrous — 
such  as  taking  to  the  hills  and  grey 
moors,  and  encountering  persecution 
—  that  we  frequently  imagine  the 
more  ignorant  and  less  gifted  of  the 
ranks  take  up  Mr.  Candlish's  jokes  as 
truths.  We  never  can  suppose  that 
any  clergyman  with  conunon  sense 
would  encounter  the  macer  and  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  of  Session,  rather 
than  part  witli  the  endowments  of 
which  that  court  is  the  constituted 
guardian,  llesign  the  living,  and 
the  pastor  is  free  from  all  ecclesias- 
tical law ;  retain  the  living,  and,  for 
conscience  sake,  obey  the  Taw  which 
gives  and  guarantees  the  fruits. 

Ailer  a  long  and,  to  all  our  read- 
ers, satisfactory  exposS  of  the  sub- 
stantial merits  of  the  whole  question 
in  a  previous  number,*  we  are 
scarcely  called  upon  now  to  begin 
ab  ovo.  Since  that  time  a  state-paper 
has  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  which,  for  lucid 
analysis,  kind  and  conciliatory  feel- 
ing, compression  and  closeness  of 
thought,  for  all  in  short  that  con- 
stitutes first-rate  excellence  in  such 
a  i)aj)er,  will  be  treasured  up  in  the 
archives  of  England,  a  \ntness  to  the 
infatuation  of  so  many  of  the  Scot- 
tish clergy,  and  it  will  reflect  silently, 


but  forcibly,  deep  discredit  on  the 
wild  spirits  Uiat  resisted  such,  and  so 
conciliatory,  overtures.  This  docu- 
ment, so  decisive  on  the  supremacy 
of  law,  as  becomes  its  author  and  hu 
office,  is  yet  so  explicit  in  tendering 
a  measure  equivalent  to  that  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  as  modified  by  Sir  George 
Sinclair,  that  nothing  but  the  pre- 
vious commital  of  themselves  in  the 
soi'disaiU  Convocation  at  the  bidding 
of  the  l:*resbyter-pope  and  conven- 
tion-cardinals, has  prevented  many 
from  hailing  it  as  a  boon,  not  only 
from  the  light  it  reflects,  but  also 
from  the  light  it  transmits : — 

**  If  the  Veto  Act,"  remarks  Sir  JamM, 
"  which  is  illegal,  were  rescinded  by  the 
Assembly,  the  respectire  rights  of  the 
pauron  to  present,  of  the  congregation  to 
object,  and  of  the  Church  Courts  to  ex- 
amine, to  hear,  to  judge,  and  to  admit  or 
to  reject,  would  be  clear  and  well  de- 
fined. 

*'  In  the  hope  ofpeace.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
one  of  ber  majesty's  preseut  adrisen, 
sought  by  legislation  to  remove  doubts, 
which  by  some  were  supposed  to  exist, 
respecting  the  admission  of  ministers  to 
heneficcs  in  Scotland,  by  declaring  the 
law,  and  by  defining  with  precisi(Hi,  the 
respective  rights  and  powers  of  the 
different  parties  interested  in  the  setde- 
ment  of  a  minister. 

"  In  the  same  spirit  I  expressed  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  in  the  courts 
of  last  sessions,  willingness  to  attempt 
legislation  on  the  same  recorded  princi- 
ples ;  homing  that  both  the  Chnroh  and 
people  ot  Scotland  might  be  foond  ds> 
sirous  to  terminate  this  unhappy  contro* 
Tersy  on  terms  which  are  strictly  ooo* 
formable  to  presbyterian  disciplin*  and 
to  established  rights.*' 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  Cb- 
verhouse,  but  of  one  who,  in  the 
days  of  the  voluntaiy  war  with  Dis- 
senters, was  set  forth  as  a  "  nuniiig 
father  *"  to  the  Church.  Sure  we  aie^ 
Dissenters  must  amazinjgly  chnckle 
at  the  '^tum  about,  w&d  about** 
movements  of  Non  -  intruaimiifti. 
Once  the  Christian  people  were  to 
bad,  that  the^  neither  could  nor 
would  maintain  their  ministers  — 
starvation  being  their  offering  to  the 
Voluntary  principle.  Now,  howerer, 
the  Christian  people  are  ao  perftet 
that  they  may  be  mtmsted  with  the 
powers  of  patrons  and  presbyterki 
too.    Once  Sir  James  Graham  iai 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  were  so  godlike 
that  they  were  toasted  at  all  dinners, 
▼oted  for  at  all  elections,  and  thirsted 
for  as  the  only  pilots  fit  to  govern 
England;  but  now  they  are  so  dc- 
gpiwd  that  the  one  is  called  '^  Cla- 
vers,"  and  the  other  a  Puseyite. 
Once  Dissenters  were  almost  removed 
£rom  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and 
one  or  two  ministers  of  the  Church 
were  menaced  with  suspension  for 
being  too  intimate  with  them.  Now 
Dissenters  of  all  classes,  orthodox 
and  heterodox,  are  welcome,  —  yea 
implored  to  enter  the  national  pul- 
pits :  we  say  again.  Dissenters  must 
be  mightily  amused.  We  cannot 
see  how  they  can  come  to  any  other 
conclusion,  from  external  appear- 
ances, than  that  it  was  in  the  \  olun- 
tary  what  it  is  in  the  Non-intrusion 
war,  a  matter  of  loaves  and  fishes ; 
to  wit,  the  protection  of  tliese  earthly 
possessions  against  the  Voluntaries 
before,  and  against  the  government 
now.  We  know  it  is  not  so;  but 
we  do  know  that  it  is  hard  to  con- 
vince Dissenters  that  our  knowledge 
is  right.  But,  be  these  things  as 
they  may,  we  admire  the  magnani- 
mity and  self-possession  of  the  right 
honourable  baronet  in  passing  by 
all  the  hard  words  ana  offensive 
epithets  which  have  been  so  liberally 
mmg  at  him,  and  tendering  in  kindly, 
and  we  might  almost  say  affection- 
ate terms,  a  fair  prospect  of  all 
-the  judicial  powers  the  presbyteries 
can  scripturally  and  constitutionally 
claim  in  appomting  of  incumbents, 
and  in  hearmg  the  objections  of  the 
parishioners. 

All  this,  however,  is  accompanied 
with  a  clear  refusal  of  the  arbitniry 
and  unconstitutional  demands  of  the 
Non-intrusionists. 

Along  with  this  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham exterminates  quietly,  but  most 
triumphantly,  the  ridiculous  pre- 
tences of  the  Non-intrusionists.  This 
part  of  the  Home  Secretary's  letter 
IS  so  good  and  so  thorough  a  settler 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  transferring  it  to  our  pages.  It  is 
not  a  mere  assertion  of  state-purpose, 
but  a  series  of  reasons  which  nave 
Uirown  Mr.  Candlish  and  his  follow- 
ers abackf  and  extorted  six  columns 
of  misty  metaphysics,  misnomered  a 
reply : — 

"  The  allegation  ii  now  distinct,  that 
'  the  conttitation  of  the  country  hai  been 


broken,  and  that  vested  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, secured  hy  statute  and  solemn 
national  treaty,  have  been  violated.* 

"  The  question  at  once  arises,  when, 
and  by  whom? 

"  1  look  for  the  date  in  the  Protest 
and  Declaration  of  Right ;  and  1  6nd  no 
cause  of  complaint  even  alleged  prior  to 
the  year  1854;  except,  indeed,  the  sta- 
tute passed  in  the  10th  of  Anne,  which 
restored  to  patrons  the  right  of  present- 
ation, which  has  regulated  the  exercise 
of  this  right  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  which,  until  1834,  commanded  for 
many  years  the  tacit  assent  of  the  General 
Assembly  itself. 

"  But  some  '  encroachment '  has  been 
committed  in  violation  of  a  national  set- 
tlement. 

*'  Did  Parliament  interfere  ?  Did  the 
Civil  Courts  make  some  aggression  on 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  ? 
Quite  otherwise.  In  the  year  1834  the 
General  Assembly  passed  an  act,  which 
gave  to  the  heads  of  families  in  each 
parish,  being  communicants,  a  veto  on 
the  presentation  of  the  patron  ;  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  their  judgment  in  the 
first  Auchterarder  case,  pronounced  tliis 
act  of  Assembly  to  be  illegal,  and  prac- 
tically incompatible  with  the  civil  right 
of  patrons,  as  fixed  and  determined  by 
act  of  Parliament.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  this  attack  on  vested  rights, 
secured  by  statute,  is  of  modern  date,  and 
that  the  civil  authorities  were  not  the 
aggressors." 

The  remarks  of  Sir  James  that 
immediately  follow  are  as  apposite 
as  they  are  admonitory.  Other 
churches  have  set  up  before  now 
claims  of  clerical  privilege  precisely 
similar;  and  as  in  every  age  this 
spirit  of  priestly  domination  has  shot 
up,  it  has  been  the  safety  of  society 
that  \visc  and  paternal  governments 
have  interposed  to  crush  it.  Un- 
questionably in  all  that  is  purely 
spiritual,  spiritual  men  may  exercise 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  but  when 
under  ))rctence  of  "  using  the  keys," 
"  obeying  Christ  in  His  own  house," 
"  vindicating  the  independence  of 
the  Church,"  the  very  phraseology 
under  the  shelter  of  which  Home  has 
deposed  kings  and  absolved  subjects 
from  their  ^egiance,  the  Non-intru- 
sionists interfere  with  civil  rights; 
claim  to  determine  what  they  are, 
whose  they  are,  and  whereto  they 
reach,  we  have  then  assumptions, 
which  may  not  be  trifled  with,  but 
which  must  be  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously crushed.  Had  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham hesitated  in  doing   so,  Whig 
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and  Tory  would  have  declaimed 
against  him,  and  society  would  have 
felt  its  character  and  its  concerns 
exposed  by  law  to  the  intermeddling 
of  presbyters,  with  more  than  Cun- 
ninghame's  taste  for  that  sort  of  an- 
noyance, and  less  principle  where- 
with to  restrain  it. 

It  is  downright  nonsense  to  say  it  was 
the  people's  rights,  not  the  clergy's 
power,  which  the  Xon-intrusionists 
desired  to  exalt.  Nominally,  patron- 
age was  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  people ;  but,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
clencal  clique.  The  ultimate  result 
would  be  tne  devolving  of  patronage 
on  the  clergy,  and  thereby  tne  cabals, 
and  nepotism,  and  intrigues  of  similar 
patrons,  would  bring  di^race  on  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  endanger 
the  stability,  after  destroying  the 
character,  of  the  national  Church. 
So  satisfied  are  we  of  the  excellence  of 
existing  arrangements,  that  we  wholly 
concur  with  Sir  James  Graham,  when 
he  adds, — 

"  We  are  convinced  that  tlie  Church 
estahlished  by  law  in  Scotland  has  pro- 
duced the  best  practical  effects  on  the 
morals  and  religious  character  of  the 
people.  It  has  well  fulfilled,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  fulGI,  the  important  purposes 
for  whicli  it  was  founded  ;  and  any  shock, 
which  might  endanger  this  great  national 
establish nient,  would  be  ro<nirded  by  iier 
majesty's  servants  as  a  fearful  calamity." 

We  have  still  before  us  some  of 
the  pretensions  and^sumptions  of 
the  iion-intrusioniJr  party,  which 
require  to  be  exposed  before  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  These  pretensions 
are  all  of  them  thd^  grounds  they 
allq^  for  calling  on  government  to 
make  any  concession  to  them  rather 
than  force  them  to  retire  from  the 
Church. 

One  of  their  most  modest  assertions 
is,  that  they  are  the  vitality  of  the 
Church,  and  that  theis  retreat  >vill 
leave  a  valley  of  dry  bones.  Suppose 
this  were  the  fact,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  on  their  secession 
Scotland  is  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of 
their  valuable  ministry.  Were  they 
about  to  emigrate  to  New  Zealand, 
we  might  deplore  the  loss  to  Scot- 
land, but  this  is  not  to  1)e  the  cata- 
strophe ;  or  were  their  mouths  to  be 
•hut  by  patent  padlocks,  or  their 
persons  immured  in  Haddo^s  Hole 
m  the  CaltoDy  we  should  stiU  more 


profoundly  grieve  at  the  istie ;  hnt 
all  the  privation  they  are  willingly 
to  encounter  is  the  loss  of  comfortable 
manses,  stated  atipenda,  and  good 
parish  churches.  Scotland  will  still 
enjoy  their  ministrations ;  and,  as  a 
sufficient  supply  of  others  is  nearly 
ready  to  succeed  them,  the  means  of 
pastoral  instruction  will  be  multi- 
plied, and  out  of  evil  good  will  thus 
evolve.  Nodoubt the nati<Mial  Church 
will  feel  deeply  the  exhaustion  of  the 
many  holy  and  able  men  they  have 
misled  and  dragged  into  tbeir  career, 
who,  out  of  mistaken  but  oonacien- 
tious  notions,  have  placed  themselves 
in  their  present  position;  but  m 
trust  she  will  weather  it  aa  ahe  has 
weathered  similar  storms.  Besidesi 
we  know  that  a  nudens  <^  vitality 
and  evangelical  vigour  will  be  found 
in  the  a&erents  of  Drs.  Muir  and 
Maculloch,  TO  whom  ws  can  pbo* 

MISE  oil  THB  VEBT  HieHE8T  AUTHO- 
RITT  A  MEASUKE  BQUAL  TO  THUi 
DEMANDS,  BrrHEB  IMUKDIATBLT  BB- 
FOSE  OR  SOOH  AFTER  THR  8BCBSH09. 

At  all  hasards,  Candlish  and  hit 
party  go  out  Nor  is  it  desirable  to 
retam  them.  It  is  only  to  be  regret- 
ted he  did  not  secede  long  ago.  We 
only  fear  he  will  pocket  the  affront 
But  because  the  Non-intrusion  leaden 
very  modestly  claim  to  be  the  salt  of 
the  Church,  we  are  not,  aa  thcjr^wiflh 
us,  to  conclude  that  the  fact  is  to. 
If  we  may  judge  of  the  character  of 
the  Non-intrusionists  by  the  orgaas 
which  they  keep  on  pay  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  their  noatrumi,  ire  can- 
not rate  their  accomplishroenta  very 
high.  Wc  give  a  specimea  of  the 
wisdom  and  charity  ol  their  northern 
representative,  tho  Aberdeen  Btamer: 

**  If  a  majority  TOte  for  tbia,  Una  tbe 
whole  Church  of  Scotland  csaaai  to  bt 
an  establishment ;  and  its  1100  sudaitfi, 
moderate  and  all,  are,  for  the  tiaa  h&mgt 
disestablished  and  deprivad  of  Aairsa* 
dowmentfl.  One  part  of  then  nim,ci 
course,  sue  for  a  ro-estabKahiiieDL  This 
the  state  ma^  be  willing  to  pant;  bul 
we,  along:  with  the  Voluntanea  (wbom 
we  hare  been  conciliating  by  asking  tfasa 
into  our  pulpit),  will  do  oar  otowst  to 
prevent.  If  a  re-establishmtnt  teib  pbff. 
tee  will  everlastingly  ttntggU  to  mda  tL" 

The  stupid  folly  in  this  panuR  is 
only  equalled  by  its  brutality.  Cob- 
scions  of  it^  former  feature,  the  «■* 
j^yS  of  the  leaders  proceeds  to  ^r" 

«  Ob  tho  Q|bor  htttd.  ifaijuMI/of 
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ntzt  Astembly  do  not  vote  for  tlia  rlU- 
solutioQ  between  cboroh  and  state,  then, 
of  course,  the  establishment  remains  un- 
broken. In  that  oase  the  minority  will 
first  secede  from  the  establishment ;  and 
then,  h§lp  us  God,  tee* II  attack  and  de- 
.meiith  it.* — Aberdeen  Banner,  January  14, 
1843. 

We  need  not  inform  the  writer, 
who  seems  to  Lave  drunk  deeper  into 
the  spirit  of  Danton  and  Robespierre 
than  into  that  of  ChrLst,  that  the 
government  and  nation  are  in  full 
possession  of  the  process  by  which 
recent  majorities  of  the  General  As- 
sembly have  been  secured,  and  of  the 
feet  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  of 
the  seceding  minority,  that  is  to 
say,  the  mimstcrs  of  chapels  of  ease, 
are  constitutionally  Jufrs  de  combat, 
\Ve  quote  the  passage  solely  as  a 
specimen  of  the  animus  of  men  Avho 
necessarily  denounce  all  that  differ 
fh)m  them,  and  exalt  and  laud  them- 
selves  as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The 
revolutionary  spirit  that  has  entered 
into  many  of  them  seems  to  have 
exorcised  the  graces  by  which  tlicy 
were  adorned  in  their  earlier  and 
better  times.  We  do  not  wish  to 
make  personal  and  invidious  com- 
parisons ;  but  let  any  impartial  per- 
son contrast  the  speeches,  writings, 
and  deportment  of  such  clergymen 
as  Dr.  Muir  of  St.  Stephen's,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dr.  Macculloch  of  Kelso, 
and  others  that  adhere  to  tliem,  with 
the  blustering,  menacing  harangues 
of  Messrs.  Candlish  and  C'unnmg- 
hame;  and  the  Scottish  university 
that  gave  their  degrees  to  the  former 
may  congratulate  itself,  while  the 
American  university  tliat  bestowed 
its  degrees  upon  the  latter  cannot  but 
congratulate  itself  also,  and  esixicially 
on  Its  discrimination,  for  surely  re- 
publican degrees  sit  most  appropri- 
ately on  revolutionary  men.  It  is  to 
no  purpose  to  quote  Dr.  Chalmers. 
lie  18  as  much  a  passive  tool  as  is  the 
battering-ram  in  the  hands  of  the 
besiegers,  or  the  cannon-ball  and 
bag  of  gunpowder  in  the  hands  of  the 
captain  of  the  gun. 

It  is  contended  that  at  least  400 
able  and  popular  clergs^men  will  leave 
tJie  Church,  and  swell  the  ranks  of 
dissent.  We  know,  and  on  c. rounds 

WHICH  ABE  CLEARER  AND  MORE  OON- 
CLUSlVfi  THAN  CaNDLISU  HAS  ANY 
NOTION    or,    THAT     NOT    HALF    THAT 

NUMBER  WILL  8£C£i>£.  We  arc  awarc 


those  that  remain  will  be  twitted  and 
tormented  by  the  Candlishites ;  but 
their  reply  must  be,  they  were  coaxed 
and  whee&led  into  an  unconstitutional 
assemblage  called  the  Convocation,  os- 
tensibly to  deliberate,  but  at  bottom 
to  be  entrapped  and  committed  before 
the  public,  on  the  Jesuitical  pretence 
that  a  fonnidable  muster  would 
frighten  Sir  James  Graham  and  ter- 
rify Sir  llobert  Peel.  For  these 
country  incumbents  wc  make  every 
allowance,  every  apolojnr,  and  we  can 
assure  them  that  in  so  doing  we  have 
the  full  flood  of  English  sympathies. 
They  liave  been  l)et  rayed.  Ixjt  them 
awalcen  to  a  dispassionate  perception 
of  their  true  position.  They  are 
above  being  driven  into  conformity 
by  the  fear  of  losing  their  livings ; 
but  they  cannot  be  al)ove  the  dignity 
and  duty  of  denouncing  a  clique  of 
political  partisans,  raging  like  bulls 
m  a  net,  l)ecause  the  cnaractfers  of 
men,  the  circumstances  of  Dissenters, 
and  the  results  of  the  elections,  are 
not  suspended  on  their  pleasure,  and 
retiring  frcmi  a  connexion  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  cannot  honour. 
There  is  a  nucleus  of  vital  religion 
in  the  ]\Iuirs,  ^laccullochs,  and  others 
of  that  school ;  and  there  is  a  guaran- 
tee for  constitutional,  profound,  and 
consistent  regime  of  the  future  des- 
tinies of  the  Church,  as  Cook, 
Moarns,  Macfarlanc,  and  other  capa- 
ble leaders,  are  ready  to  take  the  reins. 
The  ])repent  leaders  have  hurried  the 
Church  upon  reefs,  and  shoals,  and 
rocks,  and  must  give  way  to  men 
Avho  combine  piety  and  high-toned 
evangelism  with  love  of  order,  loyalty 
to  law,  and  adherence  to  Scriptural 
and  apostolic  precedent. 

AVc  hold  in  our  hands  a  vast 
bundle  of  letters  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  and  laymen  in 
Scotland.  T'hcse  we  have  in  con- 
fidence. I5y  courtesy  and  on  prin- 
ciples of  justice  we  arc  bound  to 
withhold  their  names.  Some  of  them 
are  sapuosad  by  Candlish  to  be  his 
own  adherents.  They  are  the  ex- 
jnession  of  the  real  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  intelligence,  talent, 
and  piety  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
We  have  these  letters  from  a  higli 
quarter.  We  submit  one  or  two 
extracts  from  different  letters : — 

No.  I. 

'•  November  184«. 
"  You  cannot  more  deeply  deprecate 
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the  policy  and  dread  the  issue  of  this 
sO'Cailed  '  Convocation'  than  I  do.  Such 
a  meeting  appears  to  me  to  be  unconsti. 
tutional.  A  minority,  when  it  is  de- 
barred from  fair  play  in  the  church  courts, 
may  be  excused  for  meeting  in  clubs 
and  conventions ;  but  not  so  a  majority 
which  has  the  church  courts  at  its  com- 
mand  as  veliicles  of  saying  and  doing 
what  it  pleases.  Such  a  course  on  the 
part  of  the  majori^  of  the  Church  can 
only  tend  to  fortify  the  influential  classes 
in  the  belief,  unhappily  gaining  ground, 
that  Presbyterianism  is  inefficient  for  the 
ends  of  good  government.  This  '  Con- 
vocation' is  further  objectionable  on  tlie 
ground  that  the  whole  thing  is  de- 
ceptive. The  requisition  calling  it  is 
deceptive.  The  professed  purpose  for 
which  it  is  held  is  deceptive.  Tl)0s«i 
who  have  ostensibly  convoked  the  meet- 
ing are  not  the  real  *  callers/  Brn- 
iherly  conference  on  the  position  of  the 
Church,  though  the  avowed,  is  not  the 
real  object.  Does  any  man  believe  that 
a  bond  Jide  conference  can  be  conducted 
by ^bur  or  Jive  hundred  ministerSt  or  that 
the  managers  will  give  any  encourage- 
ment to  brethren  who  differ  from  tliem  to 
express  their  opinion  1  I  can  conceive  of 
no  purpose  tlie  Convocation  can  serve, 
unless  that  of  entrapping  the  clergy  gene- 
rally, and  committing  them  to  the  des- 
perate policy  of  their  leaders. 

••  Moreover,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
topic  specially  selected  for  discussion  is 
the  very  last  that  ought  to  be  mooted,  or 
that  can  be  advantageously  canvassed  at 
a  great  party  meeting.  The  question  of 
spiritual  junsdiction  is  one  for  the  closet 
not  the  platform  ;  and  for  the  few  thinkers, 
not  the  many  talkers.  To  define  the 
limits  and  relations  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  jurisdiction  in  an  established  Church 
is  scarcely  within  the  powers  of  human 
analysis  or  wisdom.  To  contend  for  abso- 
lute spiritual  independence  is  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Voluntaries,  and  to 
alienate  the  civil  magistrate.  If  the 
church  courts  have  liberty  to  perform  the 
duties  which  Christianity  has  imposed 
on  them,  they  have  all  the  spiritual  in- 
dependence  tney  need  or  should  desire. 
And  no  good  but  evil  can  result  from 
contemplating  the  subject  otherwise  than 
as  a  practical  question.  Sir  George 
Sinclair's  measure  would  put  an  end  to 
the  collision  between  the  two  jurisdic- 
tions, and  enable  us  to  get  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fire  of  civil  compulsitors.  That  is 
all  the  Church  needs." 

No,  II. 

"January  21,  1843. 
"  I  take  blame  to  myself  for  not  having 
written  before  now,  instead  of  waiting,  as 
1  have  been  doing,  in  the  hope  from  day 


to  day  of  something  emerging  which 
might  indicate  the  probable  issue  of 
matters. 

'*  It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  admitted 
that  Sir  James  Graham's  letter  is  aa 
eminently  able,  clear,  and  statesmanlike 
paper,  nor  will  any  thing  but  the  excess 
of  prejudice  deny  that  in  tone  and  tem- 
per, while  firm  and  decided,  it  is  calm, 
courteous,  and  conciliatory. 

"  To  myself  I  say  at  once,  and  without 
hesitation,  that,  according  to  the  best 
judgment  I  can  form  of  its  import,  it  is 
most  satisfactory. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  a  refusal  of  the 
demands  to  which  it  is  more  immediately 
a  reply,  and  no  one  feels  and  deprecates 
more  keenly  and  earnestly  than  I  do  the 
possible  consequences  of  this;  but  such 
a  refusal  is  no  more  than  every  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  and  observatioo 
must  have  fully  anticipated.  That  the 
claims  put  forth  by  the  dominant  party 
should  be  concede<l  by  government,  or 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  was  an  ex. 
pectation  which  scarcely  the  most  sanguine 
of  that  party  itself  could,  I  think,  entertain. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  reoogniti(Mi  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  the  Church,  and, 
still  more,  the  clearly  intimated  willing- 
ness, by  express  enactment,  to  secure  to 
the  Church  in  the  matter  of  collation  all 
the  judicial  power  which  it  can  reasoo- 
ably  claim,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
subsequent  reference  to  Lord  Aberdeen's 
bill  and  Sir  George  Sinclair's  daose, 
are,  I  confess,  most  satisfactory  and  gra- 
tifying evidence  to  my  mind,  that  s 
settlement  is  still  open  to  us,  such  at 
should  be  sufficient  to  any  man  who  can 
be  a  member  of  an  established  church  at 
all." 

No.  III. 

"  December,  30,  1842. 

"  Dr.  Candlish's  epistle  is  too  bad. 
'  Diplomatic  craft,'  as  descriptive  of  the 
conduct  of  public  men  anxious  to  settle 
the  Church,  is  a  phrase  which  doaa  not 
fall  gracefully  from  the  pen  of  a  ckrgy- 
man,  and  least  of  all  from  the  pen  of 
one  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Non- 
intrusion committee,  thanked  the  ffOfvra- 
ment  for  their  good  intentiont  wmq  tbs 
negotiations  to  which  he  refem  were  hi 
progress.  I  suppose  Dr.  C*  leek  mm  tt 
the  recollection  of  hating  at  firrt 
mitted  himself  to  the  npprOTal  of  a 
sure  which  he  afterwards  saw  raaMO  ID 
repudiate.  This  is  not  unnatural.  Bat 
he  miglit  do  better  than  trr  to  conceal 
the  effects  of  his  6wn  uundcra,  hf 
heaping  reproach  on  the  other  acgotiatiag 
party. 

"  I  am  not  a  Kttle  curpriaed  at  thv 
opinion  expressed  as  to  the  'wuitkmim* 
of  the  course  followed  by  ibe  kMa 
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ome  gentlemen,  with  all 
e  and  candonr,  pnt  a  lets 
retation  on  the  resolutions 
ionists  than  Candlish  in- 
bear,  mar  not  some  wlio 
an  eqnallT  softened  view 
ind  may  tliere  not,  eonse- 
Kpe  that  some  el«^  who 
ged  themaelTsa  irul  not 
t  against  a  eonatitational 
wdeBMnt  of  the  Church  1 

0  think  that  this  in&rence 
or  it  aesBs  to  me  unae- 
.  4SS  ministers  should 
nd  dieir  continuance  in 
moh  an  aartravaguit  con- 
tarfinence  of  the  goyem. 

oourts  of  law.  At  the 
B  cannot  feel  reij  con- 
ihjeet,  after  the  lengths  to 
> already  gone.  Who  could 
t  poasible,  a  few  years  ago, 
with  the  education  of  a 
f  man  who  had  read  the 
ontiy,  or  pondered  on  the 
f  principles  of  the  British 
otud  erer  seriously  enter- 
tat  any  goremment  could 
would  be  allowed,  to  set 
iQotion  put  on  a  statute  by 
le  land,  otherwise  than  by 
teration  of  the  law  for  the 
re  now  behold  clergymen 
not  clergymen  only,  hot 

in  the  law,  approacbine 
t  with  this,  as  they  think 
lUe*  request!*" 

No.  IV. 

iiaeter  of  the  Conrocation 
Bg  itself  in  the  results 
mmg  from  it.  The  steps 
»i  to  organise  a  separate 
ot  hare  dscently  originated 
etent  and  constitutional 
Hence  tiie  necessity  of 
V  T$  nata  and  irresponsible 
kocordingly,  the  Conroca- 
ring  followed  by  a  syste- 

1  orertum  the  Establish- 
nt-^drum  ecclesiastic'  is 
ating  to  snns.  Elders  are 
.  adherences  to  the  Conno- 
rs. Every  one  who  does 
lot  with  them  is  denounced 
man  and  a  publican;  and 
about  to  be  canvassed  by 
^e  view  of  securing  their 
>;  while  to  ensure  the 
•dbacoriptions  for  building 

pforidii^  stipends  are 
le  set  on  foot.  The  idea 
I  and  schismatic  in  minis- 
\  to  use  the  influence  which 
Braan  their  status  in  the 
»  porpose  of  founding  a  ri- 
Mf  not  seem  to  have  oc«^ 


curred  to  their  minds.    The  case  of  the 
unjust  steward  is  being  acted  over  again, 
and  the  glory  of  the  martyrdom  for  con- 
science sake,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  bids  fair  to  be  sadly  dimmed  by 
the  worldly-wise  expedients  which  are 
resorted  to,  that  when '  they  are  put  out 
of  the  stewardship,  they  may  be  received 
into  houses.'     I  fear  the  Convocation 
has  given  the  coup  d$  grace  to  all  our 
hopea  of  an  amicable  adjustment.   Yet  I 
sinoerely  hope  that  the  government,  if 
they  cannot  give  such  a  measure  ss  will 
wholly  avert  a  secession,  will  at  least 
give  a   measure    suflicient   to    prevent 
a   large  secession.     It  is   not   desira* 
ble,    now   that    matters    are   gone   so 
far,  that  the  extreme  men  of  the  Non- 
intrusion   side   should  be  kept  within 
the  Church ;  at  least  it  is  not  desirable 
they  should  retain  the  influence  which 
they    have   recently   acquired    and    so 
grossly  abused  in  its  government.    But 
sure^  the  peace  of  the    country,  the 
peace  of  families,  and  the  stability  of  the 
Establishment,  require  that  all  the  less 
violent  men  should  be  retained,  even  at 
the  cost  of  some  concession.    Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Sir  James  Grsham  would  do 
themselves  immortal  honour  by  bringing 
about  such  an  adjustment  as  would  allow 
a  part  of  the  Non-intrusion  clergy  and 
eldera  to  recede  from  their  fooliah  pledee 
without  loss  of  self-respect.    Nor  coiud 
these  eminent  stateamen  fail,  as  I  think, 
in  compassing  tibis  object,  were   they 
speedily  to  peas  into  a  law  the  measure 
which  Sir  Georee  Sindsir  baa  suggested. 
And    though   I    personally   attach    no 
great  importance  to  it,  yet  I    should 
rejoice  to  see  it  conceded  as  an  offer-, 
iog  to  the  cause  of  peace.    That  Dr. 
Candlish  would  accept   the  bill  I  do 
not  now  venture  to  hope,  after  all  the 
bluster  that  baa  been  made  regarding  a 
legislative  recognition  of  the   Church's 
independence.     But  1  grievously  mis- 
judge the  more  temperate  men  of  the 
party,  if  they  would  not  acquiesce  in  it : 
at  all  events,  this  benefit  would  accrue, 
that    no    more    Non-intrusionists    than 
those  who  have  already  signed  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Convocation  would  join  the 
seceding  party,— .a  benefit  this  of  some 
importance." 

No.V. 

**  January  91,  IMS. 
**  You  will  have  already  learned  from  a 
few  hurried  linea  deapatcned  by  this  day's 
post,  that  I  heartily  concur  in  the  view 
which  you  take  of  Sir  James  Graham's 
letter.  It  appeara  to  me  to  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  just  wnat  wss  to  be  expected,  as 
regaras  the  demanda  of  the  extreme  par- 
ty, and  on  the  other  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected as  regards  the  intimation  of  the 
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mind  of  tbe  government  in  reference  ge- 
neratly  to  our  distracted  a&irs, 

•'  That  it  is  unftivourable  to  the  views 
and  claims  of  those  more  immediately 
concerned  may  be  matter  pfregret  in  ihe 
prospect  of  tbe  results  to  which  this 
may  probably  lead,  but  Pftunot  be  matter 
of  surprise  to  any  one.  They  themselves 
had  no  other  anticipations.*' 

No.  VI. 

"January  11, 1843. 
*<  How  sad,  how  emphatically  sad,  is 
it  to  think  that  the  headstrong  policy  of 
onr  leaders  should  put  it  beyond  the 
power  of  such  generous  friefias  of  the 
Church  as  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Mr. 
Pringfe,  and  Mr.  Colquboun,  to  do  us  any 

food  !  I'hat  such  a  bill  as  Sir  George 
inclair  describes  should  be  refused,  and 
the  alteroative  preferred  of  steeping  tbe 
country  in  uproar,  surely  the  force  of 
infatuation  cannot  farther  go.  ^  The 
future  historian  of  these  times  will  find 
it  no  easy  problem  to  account  on 
the  ordinary  principles  of  hutnan  na- 
ture for  tbe  suiciaal  course  pursued 
hy  the  secedin?  party !  Possibly, 
he  may  resort  tor  an  explanation  to 
Bishop  Butler's  theory,  that  whole  com- 
munities and  public  oodles  are  liable  to 
fits  of  indanity  as  well  as  individuals ;  or, 
if  he  is  a  person  of  a  less  charitable  turn 
of  mind  than  die  great  and  good  bishop, 
he  may  represent  the  destruction  of  our 
church  as  the  result  of  a  systematic  and 
deep-laid  conspiracy,  of  which,  indeed,  a 
*  suspicious  ingenuity'  will  enable  him  to 
discover  some  pretty  significant  traces  in 
the  conduct  of  moria  than  one  of  our  ec- 
clesiastical pilots. 

*'  Nojone,  indeed,  can  be  more  fully  alive 
than  I  am  to  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
government  are  surrounded  in  reference  to 
our  Church  question.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  be  h«rd  to  convince  me  that  a  minis- 
ter of  such  a  chivalrous  spirit  and  such 
boondless  mental  resources  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  not  able  to  devise  some  method 
by  which  this  wounds  of  our  bleeding 
Church  may  be  healed,  at  least  to  a  large 
(BXtent.  Black  as  is  the  tempest  that  ia 
gathering  around  our  Church,  I  shouta 
have  some  hope  of  her  weathering  it, 
could  the  class  of  ministers  jiist  refbrred 
to  be  retained  on  board.  But  I  am  also 
disposed  to  think,  that  '  except  these 
abide  in  the  ship  we  cannot  be  saved.' " 

In  addition  to  the  extracts  we  have 
given,  we  venture  to  transfer  to  our 
pages  an  admirable  letter  of  the  dis- 
tinguished baronet  who  has  done  so 
much  to  heal  divisions^  and  received 
only  insult  from  the  leaders  in  re- 
turn:— 

•<  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  yon  are 


not  prepared  to  oo^teod  for  a  hill  which 
shall  provide  that  the  proceedings  of  a 
Church  Court,  shall,  under  no  circnm- 
stances,  be    touched   by  the  civil  tri- 
bunals.   Permit  me,  however^  to  observe, 
that  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  ad- 
visable to  seek  for  the  restoration   of 
peace,  not  by  any  declaratory  act,  ex- 
pressly defining,  or  at  leaat  profesaing  to 
define,  the  limits  between  two  conflictio; 
jurisdictions,  but  by  such  a  measure  as 
sliall  virtually  secure  the  indepeodenoe  of 
the   Church  courts,  ezceptiog  in^  such 
g^oss  and  glaring  cases,  of  injotdoe  ss 
are  at  lea&t  extremely  improbable*  but 
would,  I  think,  on  all  hands  be  admitfted 
to  require  revision ;  aneh  as  an  enactment 
of  the  Assembly,  '  that  no  preaeatatiea 
should  be  sustained,'  as  tbe  Church  hst 
now  adopted  the  anti-patronage  priaciple. 
I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me,  thai  if 
the  plan  sanctioned  last  aatnmn  hjf  go- 
vernment had  been  carried  into  efiect  a 
few  years  ago,  neither  the  case  of  Blar- 
noch,  nor  that  of  Auchterarder,  woald 
have  taken  place,  and  the  recurranae  of 
such  deplorable  proceedings  would  be 
completely  guarded  against,  if  (as  wss 
proposed)  the  Church  coarts  wefe  em- 
powered '  finally  to  judge'  (to  use  Lsni 
Aberdeen's  words)  as  to  the  advispble- 
ness  of  giving  effect  to  the  ofagecAiooi 
of  the  people,  whether  homologated  bj 
themselves  or  not. 

"As  tlie  connexion  between  the  bene* 
fice  and  the  cure  of  souls  ia  the  most  im- 
portant and  essential  element  in  tbe.  con- 
stitution of  an  establislied  Church,  I  ap- 
prehend that  parliament  would  not  be 
disposed  to  sanction  any  law  by  which 
they  should,  under  any  cirenmalancaf;  be 
separated. 

**  It  appears  to  me  to  be  admits,  lit, 
that  the  Church  eoarts  have  an  aodis- 
puted  right  to  pass  a  final  jodgmmt « 
to  the  qualifications  of  evety  candiflUs 
who  claims  to  be  licensed  as  a  prmeber ; 
and,Sd,  that  when  one  of  their  own  pioba* 
tioners  haa  been  selected  by  Iba  patiaa 
for  any  particular  pariah,  they  ara  agaia 
the  sole  judges  oif  hia  fitnaas  fcr  thst 
office,  80  fiur  as  regarda  hia'clmnelsr 
and  gifts.    The  point  ia  diapaftv  tfaa^ 
fore,  relates,  I  hnmbljr  ikialk.  qalf  ts 
the  natiiie  and  amount  of  tha  priviliga 
which,  in  each  case,  ahall  apMriam  to 
the  people,  the  Church  oontwiiding  that  a 
majority  of  the  commnnieaata  il^  )iafa 
the  power,  by  exerciaing  aa  unooolrtllid 
negative,  to  cause  tha  preoantea  to  bo  ail 
aside;   so  that  if  tbe  diaaaatinta  ma 
even  obliged  by  law  to  atata  tbairab* 
jections,  the   Chnrcb    ootarta    ahdl  bt 
bound  to  give  effect  to  tha  '  diasmit'af 
the  objectors,  if  peiaistad  ia,  aotwidb- 
standing  the  advice  and  rsmcoatfaaeaa  af 
tbe  preabytary,  axceptiDg  ia  tha  fai^ 
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improbable  case  that  improper  or  ftctioua 
motives  can  be  proved  against  tliem  by 
the  patrons  or  the  presentee.  My  de- 
okled  conviction  is,  that  the  legislature 
will  never  sanction  a  principle  which 
amounts  (in  their  view)  to  an  undue  in« 
terference  not  only  with  the  rights  of  the 
patrons,  but  with  the  duties  of  the 
Church ;  and  I  return  to  the  conclusion, 
which  I  so  earnestly  strove  to  impress 
upon  you  and  many  other  respected 
mends,  that  you  should  accept  an  un- 
limited power  to  give  effect  in  each  case 
to  the  reasons  and  objections  of  the 
fMopIe,  on  either  of  two  distinct  grounds, 
r\%,,  their  validity,  or  their  prevalence, 
reserving  of  course  to  the  Church  the  al- 
ternative of  orerruling  a  capricious  dis- 
tent, as  well  as  of  setting  aside  an  unpo- 
pular appointment.  The  government  is 
disposed  to  regard  the  influence  of  their 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  as  judges  ou 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  courts,  as  a  sufficient 
but  indispensable  safeguard  against  in- 
justice being  done  to  presentees  or  pa- 
trons in  the  event  of  reasons  or  ob- 
jections being  stated  by  the  people ;  and 
I  do  most  urgently  implore  you,  my  dear 
and  worthy  friend,  to  consider  whether 
this  concession  (if  it  be  one)  should  not 
be  made  by  the  Church,  for  the  sake  of 
the  peace  and  stability  of  an  institution 
whose  welfare  is  so  intimately  inter- 
woven with  the  best  and  dearest  interests 
of  the  country. 

"  As  long  as  the  majority  is  considered 
by  both  these  parties  to  be  acting  in  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  neither  of  them  can 
conscientiously  nominate  any  individual 
to  supply  a  vacancy  (however  numerous 
the  signatures  oftbe  parishioners  in  his 
favour),  if  he  is  known  to  hold  opinions 
which  they  deem  inconsistent  with  law 
and  justice." 

After  all  that  is  indicated  in  our 
correspondence,  "^e  belive  that  Cand- 
lish  will  yet  discover  a  pretext  for 
keeping  St.  George's. 

We  cannot  spare  time  for  examin- 
ing the  various  and  voluminous  trea- 
tises written  pro  and  con.  One  thing 
is  very  striking.  Those  written  in 
defence  of  the  Church  are  distin- 
guished by  quiet  and  Christian  state- 
ments, —  acerbity  and  bitterness 
being,  either  by  concert  or  disposi- 
tion, proscribed  and  abjured.  Those 
written  by  the  followers  of  Candlish 
are  generally  bitter, — sometimes  cha- 
racterised by  an  aifected  softness,  and 
very  frequently,  as  was  shewn  in  the 


admirable  speech  of  Mr.  Milne»  ad« 
vocate  at  the  commission, — a  shuf- 
fling of  facts  amounting  to  positive 
untruth.  Of  this  Mr.  Milne*  fdr- 
nished  abundant  prooft,  and  truly 
delighted  were  we  to  see  that  im- 
portant Efpeech  transferred  to  the 
columns  of  the  Standard^ — a  'paper 
whose  principles  and  vigorous  talent 
command  universal  admiration.  In 
fact,  it  will  be  difficult  for  Candlish 
and  his  clique  to  exonerate  them- 
selves from  gross  misstatement  of 
facts.  It  must,  indeed,  be  a  desperate 
cause  that  needs  such  support.  We 
quote  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  MUne*s 
speech, —  a  conclusion  which  was 
given  from  an  interruption  by 
Candlish : — 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  a  clear  and  distinct 
statement  of  what  the  claim  of  the  Church 
really  is,  because  it  will  now  go  forth  to 
the  public ;  and  I  again  distinctly  say, 
that  the  claims  which  the  Church  has 
now  put  forth  can  only  be  obtained  by 
giving  to  her  a  jurisdiction  co-ordinate 
with  the  supreme  tribanals  of  the  coun- 
try— a  position  which  she  never  has  oc- 
cupied, and  which  it  would  be  most  dan. 
gerous  to  society  to  allow  her  to  assume ; 
farther,  I  am  sure  that  the  best  friends  of 
the  Church  must  lament  to  se^  her  en- 
gaged in  such  a  struggle  for  power,  and 
will  rejoice  to  see  her  defeated  in  it,  though 
of  course  tliey  would  bitterly  deplore  if  the 
result  should  be  her  entire  subversion. 
This  catastrophe,  I  hope,  may  not  arise — 
though  a  Sf%ession — and  of  many  whose 
talents  might  have  been  useful  to  the 
Church — may  now  he  inevitable.  But  it 
is  hanl— hard  upon  the  Church  and  the 
country,  that  those  who  now  think  it 
necessary  to  quit  the  establishment,  be- 
cause they  are  the  true  authors  of  all  the 
turmoil  that  has  arisen,  should  insist  in 
dragging  out  others  with  them,  and  should 
be  doing  all  they  can  to  ruin  and  destroy 
the  establishment  which  they  cannot 
longer  misgovern." 

K  we  are  to  have  a  pope,  let  it  not 
be  under  the  designation  of  presby- 
ter ;  and  if  a  conclave  of  cardinals, 
let  it  not  be  under  the  nomenclature 
of  a  presbytery  of  a  national  esta- 
blislunent.  Some  of  the  exposures 
embodied  in  Mr.  Milne*8  speech 
ought  to  make  the  Non-intrusion- 
ists  blush. 

Let  an  Englishman  conceive  the  cool 
impudence  of  such  a  statement  as  the 


*  We  would  advise  the  friends  of  the  esUblished  Church  in  Edinburgh  to  reprint 
•ad  extensively  circulate  Mr.  Milne's  ex^poi^. 
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following  from  page  15  of  the  Claim 
of  Rights : — 

"  They  protest  that  all  and  whatsoever 
acts  of  the  parliaments  of  Great  Britain 

PASSED     WITHOUT    THE    a)N8ENT    OF   THIS 

Church  and  nation,  in  alteration  of,  or 
derogation  to,  the  aforesaid  goyemroent, 
discipline,  right,  and  privileges  of  this 
Church,  are  and  shall  be  in  tliemselves 
void  and  nuU,  and  of  no  legal  force  or 
effect," 

This  is  just  seditious  language. 

"  Tliis  claim  asserts  that '  the  Court  of 
Session — a  tribunal  instituted  hy  special 
act  of  parliament  for  the  specific  and 
limited  purpose  of  doing  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  iu  all  civil  actions,  not 
confining  themselves  to  the  determination 
of  civil  actions,'  have,  *  in  numerous  and 
repeated  instances,  stepped  beyond  th(> 
province  allotted  to  them  by  the  constitu. 
tion,'  as,  *  for  instance,  by  interdicting 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  admini- 
Btration  of  onlinances  throughout  a  whole 
district* — by  *  assuming  to  judge  of  the 
right  of  individuals  elected  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  sit  therein,' 
&c. ;  *  by  all  which  acts  the  said  Court, 
apparently,  not  adverting  to  the  oath 
taken  by  the  sovereign  from  whom  they 
hold  their  commissions,  have  exercised 
powers  not  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
constitution' — 'have  invaded  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  the  Church — 
liave  subverted  its  government  —  have 
illegally  attempted  to  coerce  Church 
courts  in  the  exercise  of  their  purely 
spiritual  functions— have  \uurped  the 
power  of  tlie  keys,*  &c.  By  these  state- 
ments, is  it  not  the  design  to  represent 
the  courts  of  law  as  having  ultroneously 
stepped  forward  to  j)ronounco  tho  judg- 
n»>iit  complained  of — as  having  Hpuu- 
taneously  and  wantonly  resolved  on 
aggression  1  If  not,  why  was  there  no 
explanation,  that  the  Court  was  called  on 
and  compelled  to  pronounce  judgment  in 
tlie  matters  referred  to,  in  consetjuenc**  of 
being  appealed  to  in  actions  for  redress 
or  protection,  by  parties  whose  demands 
could  not  be  evaded,  but  behoved  to  be 
disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another  1  Yet 
no  explanation  of  this  kind  is  given  ;  and 
the  courts  of  law  are  studiously,  and 
somewhat  skilfully,  represented  as  having 
voluntarily  stepped  out  of  their  own  pre- 
cincts into  those  of  the  Church,  in  order 
purposely  to  subvert  its  government. 
And  why  is  it  that  this  aggression  is  said 
to  have  been  committed  7  The  Claim 
calls  '  the  Christian  people  of  this  king- 
dom, and  all  the  churches  of  the  Reform- 
ation throughout  the  world,  who  hold  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  sole  Headship  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  over  his  Church,  to  wit- 


ness that  it  is  for  their  adhirtnet  to  tkat 
doctrine,  as  set  forth  ia  their  ConfeMon 
of  Faith  '— <  that  this  Chnrch  is  sv^'mW 
to  hardship,  and  that  the  rights  so  ■- 
credly  pledged  and  Becared  to  her  are 
put  in  i)eril. '  *'—  M b.  M ilne's  Spe§d^,  p.  3. 

It  18  not  for  their  adherenee  to 
the  sole  headship  of  Christ  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  subjected  to 
hardship,  but  for  violating  the  sta- 
tute law  of  the  land — intruding  on 
the  province  of  the  dyil  courts,  tad, 
in  order  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
an  objection  adduced  against  Churdi 
estabushments  by  Dissenters,  tiying 
by  a  cmw  de  main  to  upset  patro&« 
age.  We  cannot  believe  t&t  the 
good  and  pious  ministers  who  are  in 
the  Non-mtrusion  ranks  can  haTe 
read  this  document.  To  its  drawers  m 
it  is  deep  discredit,  and,  in  the  nunds 
of  Englishmen,  must  militate  power- 
fully against  any  thing  they  under- 
tcake. 

A  Rev.  H.  Bonar,  whose  seal  for 
his  party  seems  to  outstrip  his  anx- 
iety to  speak  truth,  sends  forth  the 
following  statement  in  a  pftmphlft 
which  a  I^ondon  bookseller  has  ac- 
tually advertised  and  sold: — ^Vfe 
can  no  longer  depose  ungodly  mhii- 
sters ;  thieves,  swindlers,  sweaierSi 
drunkards,  are  all  to  be  protected 
from  our  Church  censores  by  the 
Court  of  Session.** 

Any  thin^  more  diagracefiil  than 
this  reflection  on  the  venenhk 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Sessuui,  and 
on  the  House  of  Lords,  by  whom  the 
sentences  of  these  judges  were  con- 
firmed, wc  have  never  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  most  heated  Non- 
intrusion harangucr. 

INFr.  !Milnc  well  exposed  it^  where 
it  must  have  been  rather  unpleasant 
He  asked, — 

*'  Now,  sir,  is  this  an  honest,  is  it  a 
Christian  course,  to  make  snoh  misrapn- 
sentations  as  these  1  Every  man  who 
knows  the  facts  must  perceiYe  the  un- 
fairness of  alleging  that  the  Court  Iws 
done  any  thing  in  order  to  protect  na- 
godly  ministers.  It  has  merely  prs- 
vented  the  Church  exercising  *ii»«ipfc*^ 
in  a  way  not  permitted  by  law ;  so  thai; 
in  fact,  the  various  evils  which  tha  Comt 
of  Session  is  represented  as  inflioting.oa 
the  Church  are  only  the  conseqiieneea  of 
her  own  illegal  proceedings,  and  absw 
the  mischief  which  is  thence  iBsaltii%  ifeo 
the  Church  herself." 

Yet  Mr.  Bonar*8  statemeot  ii  to^  * 
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ecimen  of  the  alla^tions  sent 
)  London,  and  circuited,  in  vir- 
)f  the  cheap  postage,  and  often 
rtised  as  the  thousandth  and  ten 
sand  edition,  the  printer  being  al- 
d  discretion  in  this  matter.  We 
ve,  however,  that  Englishmen 
not  be  bothered  out  of  their 
ler  wit  by  such  pamphleteers; 
we  know  that  a  Conservative 
mment  are  duly  made  aware  of 
gross  and  wilful  misrepresenta- 
.  K  the  seceding  Non-intrusion 
y  do  not  wish  to  be  classified 
the  Bomish  priests  of  Ireland, 
hem  desist  from  their  present 
«,  meekly  retire  from  an  es- 
shment  their  blundering  policy 
>rought  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
and  prosecute  the  extension  of 
Grospd  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
rch,  instead  of  Non-intrusion,  by 
^  into  other  men',  parish^ 
in  it. 

fter  this  sweet  morceau  from  Mr. 
it's  meek  pamphlet,  we  intro- 
one  of  a  series  by  another  red- 
Non-Intrusionist  writer,  which 
)06tman  has  introduced  (prepaid) 
;ry  extensively,  no  doubt  to  help 
revenue.  We  notice  it  as  em- 
Ing  from  one  present  in  the  Con- 
tion,  and  prepared,  if  consistent 
honest,  to  secede  >vith  the  rest, 
iddressed  to  Englishmen  who,  as 
18  one  might  collect  from  the 
ment,  have  no  Church,  and  not 
ii  Christianity. 

18  also  the  last  of  a  series — a 
9  of  unknown  and  indeterminate 
itities  issuing  in  one  known.  The 
ression  indicates  ingenuity  and 
bought.  The  first  of  the  pam- 
ts  amrocates  Christian  unity,  and 
ast Non-intrusion;  the  first  con- 
.ted  one  cannot  but  suppose  as 
Der  to  the  last.  The  "  bew  of 
non"  rolls  in  its  descent  into 
acrid  and  heavy  dew  of  Non- 
unon.  We  admire  an  open 
d  or  an  open  antagonist,  but 
lort  of  movement  we  cannot  but 
3re.  Dissenters  will  more  and 
\  conclude  that  pious  men,  such  as 
oubt  not  Mr.  Hamilton  is,  mean 
-intrusion  when  they  advocate 
f\  and  churchmen  will  believe 
the  very  core  of  the  Gospel  is 
I  subservient  to  mere  partisan- 
lb  pamphlet  is  full  of  one-sided 
pf&f  Btatcnuent* 


It  is  punful,  we  agree  with  the 
writer,  to  leave  comfortable  manses ; 
but,  to  the  maintenance  of  these, 
the  national  purse  contributes  on 
condition  that  the  inmates  obey 
statute -law — ay,  the  very  law  on 
the  clear  knowledge  of  wnich  they 
accepted  their  presentations.  The 
following  extract  contains  language 
and  sentiments  so  painful,  that  we 
entreat  the  writer  to  recall  the  whole 
impression : — 

"  Now,  dear  friends,  to  be  as  honest  as 
yourselves,  I  have  great  fear  that  you  do 
not  understand  the  case,  and  some  fear 
that  you  will  not  study  it.  If  the  Wal- 
denses  were  about  to  be  ejected  from 
those  valleys,  which  they  hold  by  solemn 
treaty,  I  could  count  on  your  interference. 
Or  if  the  civil  courts  of  Constantinople 
were  tampering  with  the  intemtd  arrange- 
ments of  our  ambassador's  chapel,  I  be- 
lieve you  would  think  it  right  that  oar 
government  should  remonstrate.  Now 
that  the  Qiieen  of  Madagascar  is  concussing 
Christiaji  consciences,  I  know  that  many  rf 
you  are  indignant,  and  would  interpose 
your  protection  if  you  could.  If  you  will 
hear  me  patiently,  I  promise  to  shew  that 
the  cases  are  too  parallel ;  and  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  relieve  the  subject  of  all 
intricate  details  and  metaphysical  niceties, 
so  I  earnestly  trust  that,  if  I  make  out  a 
case  of  grievance  or  of  suffering  for  con- 
science sake,  you,  who  have  ere  now 
listened  to  a  voice  from  Piedmont,  will 
not  shut  your  ears  against  a  voice  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland."— P.  4. 

Queen  Victoria's  treament  of  tho 
Kirk  paralleled  by  that  of  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar  murdering  Christians ! 
This  is  too  bad. 

The  comparison  made  in  this  ex- 
tract, we,  as  loyal  subjects,  abhor 
and  detest,  and  we  carry  with  us 
the  sympnathies  of  Englislunen.  We 
look  on  it  as  one  of  those  unhappy 
manifestations  which  this  bitter  con- 
troversy has  originated.  But  we  do 
not  argue  further  on  a  pamphlet 
which  embodies  nothing  new,  and 
sets  forth  old  things  in  a  style  that 
may  improve  with  years  and  study. 

The  next  document  that  nas 
reached  us  is  a  History  of  the  Chvrch 
of  Scotland,  by  a  Mr.  Hetherington, 
whose  prose  is  at  least  equal  to  his 
poetry.  It  advocates  the  views  of 
the  extremists  to  the  very  jots  and 
tittles.  Any  one  who  has  read  Dr. 
Cooke's  and  Dr.  M*Crie's  works  will 
be  in  no  danger  of  being  misled  by 
it. 
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To  all  those  who  may  chance  to 
see  what  rubbish  these  tracts  and  hia- 
torics  are,  we  recommend  a  repemsal 
of  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
letter  of  Sir  James  G  raham.  But  we 
must  close,  and  we  do  so  with  the 
following  suggestions : — 

1.  I^et  the  leaders  of  the  Kon- 
intnuion  and  now  revolutionarv 
movement  retire  by  all  means.  "We 
only  suspect  the  difficulty  will  be  to 
prevent  them  catching  at  some  other 
straw,  in  order  to  keep  them  afloat  a 
little  longer. 

2.  Let  the  government  of  Uie 
country  bear  in  mind  that  nothing 
like  four  hundred  will  retire  as  soon 
as  the  decision  of  Parliament  is  come 
to.  We  know  names  attached  to  the 
Convocation  resolutions^  whose  hearers 
have  already  made  up  their  minds  not 
to  retire^  whether  Government  deddc 
or  not  decide. 

3.  I^t  the  principles  so  luminously 
embodied  in  Sir  James  Graham*s  let- 
ter be  made  the  basis  of  an  inde- 
pendent measure  promised  or  brought 
m  by  Government  —  that  measure 
combining  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill,  with 
or  without  Sir  George  Sinclair's 
clause.  We  say  with  it,  for  this  reason, 
— that  many  of  the  most  devoted  mi- 
nisters who  repudiate  the  Convoca- 
tion desire  it,  and  others  of  the  county 
clergy  who  have  signed  will  hold  it 
as  a  boon. 

4.  Let  English  Dissenters  resist 
the   cajolery  of  the  Non-intrusiou 


kadenaadeiBinariei;  forthcymy 
rest  assured  that»  if  the  tiemoidoiH 
demands  of  Ctmdliiih  and  Co.  were 
eonoeded,  and  the  endowments  of  an 
established  chnrch  oontiniied  to  tk 
possessors  of  such  powers,  they,  the 
iMssenterB,  would  first  feel  the  ladi. 
It  is  one  thing  to  hear  aweet-somid! 
and  overtures  of  unity  and  brother- 
hood from  their  old  foes  in  a  dieft 
stick,  and  (juite  another  thing  to  hsTe 
to  deal  with  them  as  ^/lomou  rv- 
Twn, 

5,  Let  the  ehurchmeii  of  EnfjiaaA 
remember  that  these  men  aie  de- 
manding powers  which  go  to  die  »* 
cendancy  of  the  Chiii«h  over  the 
State,  and  therehy  to  a  series  sf 
inroads  on  the  Teiy  prineidte  of  a 
national  establishmoit,  which  mut 
terminate  in  disaster. 

6.  Let  the  ministry  ael  flndty,  ftr 
decision  and  detenmnatioB  to  mui- 
tain  the  supremacy  of  hiw,  the  jitft 
rights  of  uie  prertyteiy,  the  jeit 
privileges  of  tbe  people,  and  the 
ancient  property  of  the  patraii  will 
work  wonders ;  and  should  a  wsmbet 
of  the  Non-intrusioiusts  seeede  (and 
few  will),  there  need  he  no  ftv  of 
any  powerfhl  coalition  with  DiMest- 
ers  against  the  eBtaUished  Qnreh. 
The  Dissenters  are  loiig  ago  thed  of 
that  work.  They  kng  for  peaee  sad 
the  reign  of  love.  Besidas  thcrs  aie 
differences  involved  in  si^^  a  eoB' 
bination  which  would  toon  frgfadt  ik 
into  fragments. 
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Wb  have  now  before  us  two  works 
proceeding  from  the  pens  of  two  dis- 
tinguishea  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
We  propose  to  notice  them  together 
because,  in  more  respects  than  one, 
they  are  of  the  same  order.  Both 
autnors  made  their  voyages  in  their 
own  yachts,  the  one  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  the  other  by  her  husband. 
They  visited,  in  many  instances,  the 
same  places  of  ancient,  of  ever- 
hek^htened,  and  renewed,  and  ever- 
en£iring  renown. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton  left  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1839.  A  sea- 
voyage  had  been  recommended  by 
his  ^ysician.  He  himself  directed 
it  in  fliat  route  most  attractive  to 
every  gentleman  imbued  with  a  love 
of  literature,  sacred  and  profane. 
After  touching  at  Lisbon,  Cadiz, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malaga,  and  visiting 
Seville  and  Grenada,  he  wintered  at 
Borne,  and  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1840,  sailed  from  Civita  Vecchia  to 
Malta.  Thence  his  way  lay  to  Jaffa, 
and  on  the  28th  of  Apnl  he  came  in 
sight  of  land : — 

"  The  land  of  Palestine  !  Yes,  that  blue 
ridge  of  distant  mountain  is  the  hilUcoun- 
tiy  of  Judaea,  behind  which  the  widowed 
queen  still  holds  her  squalid  state.  As 
it  rises  gradually  abore  the  horizon,  aad 
as  the  coast  line  itself  becomes  visible, 
the  outlines  of  both  appear  monotonous, 


and  fade  away  in  distance  on  either  side, 
without  presenting  any  elevated  object  to 
attract  the  eye.  We  are  too  far  to  the 
southward  for  Carmel,  Hermon,  or  Liba. 
nus.  Jaffa  itself  is  the  only  object  of  our 
search  and  pursuit,  the  solitary  speck  in 
the  target  before  us,  which  we  are  anx- 
ious to  detect  and  hit.  The  sensations 
produced  by  the  very  sound  of  such 
names  as  these  are  strange  and  powerful. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  them,  but  I  am 
not  about  to  attempt  a  description.  They 
are  such  as  must  easily  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  imagination  of  every  edu- 
cated man.  They  maybe  enhanced,  with 
reference  to  the  individual  case,  by  the 
fervour  of  piety,  the  extent  of  acquire- 
ment, or  the  depth  of  Scriptural  know- 
ledge ;  but  even  he  who  reads  Scripture 
to  doubt  must  feel  that  the  antiquity,  the 
historic  curiosity,  and  sublimity  of  the 
Volume,  shed  an  interest  over  the  scenes 
of  the  events  it  records  which  the  first 
sight  of  no  other  country  can  afford. 

*'  Though  this  spectacle  presented  it- 
self to  us  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  breeze 
did  not  fail  us,  it  was  nearly  dark  before 
we  could  certify  to  our  entire  satisfaction 
the  position  of  Jaffa ;  and  we  were 
obliged,  most  reluctantly,  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  landing  before  night,  under 
which  we  had  strewed  our  deck  with  the 
preparations  for  our  land  pilgrimage — 
tents,  saddles,  arms,  and  the  miscella- 
neous baggage  of  a  numerous  party." 

On  the  following  morning  he  set 
foot  on  the  land  of  Asia.    He  says : — 
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**  The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  which 
aflfordB  about  nine  feet  of  water  to  the 
vessels  of  the  country,  and  is  sheltered 
by    a    ricious-Iooking   reef,   was  rather 
puzzling.     JufTa  is  describod  by  all  tra- 
vellers as  a  miserable  town,  which  I  do 
not  dis])Utc ;   but  had  I  benn  compelled 
to  rc-embark  at  the  shortest  notice,  the 
si^^ht  of  it  and  its  populatiunalono  would 
have  repaid  mo  for  the   voyage.      The 
Moorish  population  of  Gibraltar  bad  af- 
forded me  some  specimens  of  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  Oriental  costume;  but 
here,   with   the  exception   of    our  own 
party,  tliere  was  none  of  the  formality 
nnd  tamenesH  of  F^uropean  attire  to  inter- 
fere with  the  general  effect  of  the  picture. 
The  town  is  situated  on  a  tolerably  steep 
acclivity,  and  ivu  ascended  by  Innes  and 
winding  stiiirs  to  the  h(lU^eof  the  consul, 
who  received   us  with  tlie  most  cordial 
hospitality.     My  first  lesson  in  the  East 
was  one  of  submisision,  for  I  nearly  stove 
in  the  crown  of  my  head  agiiinst  the  lintel 
ot'  its  low  entrance.    1  should  recommend 
nil  travellers  for  the  first  week  of  their 
pilgrimage  to  adopt  the  thickest  and  best- 
stuffed  turban  they  can  procure,  at  lea  t, 
if  their  stature  be  not  below  the  average. 
It  was  arranged  that  we  should  dine  at 
the  coiisurs    house,  and   depart  in  the 
afternoon  for  Kamla,  so  soon  as  camels 
and  iiorses  could  be  ])rocured  for  our  con- 
veyance.    Both  were  difficult  to  be  ob. 
tuined ;  and  the  latter  it  was  necessary 
to  purchase,  for  the  most  part     As  the 
heat  was  by  no  means  oppressive,  we 
were  able  to  fill  up  the  interval  much  to 
our  satisfaction    in    p(?rambulating    the 
town,  where  the  appearance  of  man  and 
his  works  was  alike  new  and  exciting. 
Mv  first  visit  was  to  the  bath.     Descrip- 
tions abound  of  the  mysteri(>s  of  these 
estahlishmeuts.     I  have  read  none  which 
exaggerate  their  horrors  and  their  luxu- 
ries.     The  former  character  belongs  to 
the  swarthy  and  nude  attendants,  with 
their  shaved  heads  and  i;auut  and  mus- 
cular limbs,  and  to  the  vermin,  which,  in 
visible  swarms,  are  attr.icted  to  the  steam- 
ing  and  cuvi'rnous  recesses  in  which  the 
pati<>nt  is  manipulated.     Nothing  better 
deserves  the  name  of  luxury  tlian   the 
effeit  of  the  vaiious  agencies  of  horse- 
hair,    soap,     and      flannel      upon      the 
sensations  of  a  frame  duly  prepared  for 
sucii   operations  by  previous  fatigue  or 
excitement.      It  is  unwise,  however,  to 
use  tiiese  batlis  immediately  upon  strong 
exeicise  ;  and  1  believe  many  Kuiopeans 
wlio,  through  ignorance  or  contempt  for 
native  exiH'ri«'nct»,  liave   done   so,  have 
surtered  from  fever  in  consetjuence.'* 

His  lordship  speaks  in  terms  of 
jilowiii;;  admiration  of  his  ride  over 
the  plain  which  extends  from  f Jaffa 
to  the  first  ri»e   of  the  mountains. 


It  was  the  8priiu;-tide  of  the  year 
and  all  was  vcrwire  and  fertiUtj; 
wild  aromatics  made  the  air  heavy 
with  perfume,  and  the  orange-trees 
displayed  themselves  in  all  the  grace 
ana  gloiy  that  would  befit  the  gar- 
den of  the  Hesperidea.  He  storied 
for  a  night  at  the  house  of  a  &1110119 
robber,  Abou  Goah,  now  no  more, 
and  whose  family  the  paaha  had  eom- 
pcllcd  to  relinquiah  their  paternal 
avocations.  Thence  he  proceeded 
onwards  to  Jerusalem,  madle  familiar 
to  us  in  facts  by  the  narratives  of 
many  recent  travellera,  and  in  a  sort 
of  embodiment  of  an  old  poetic  visioD 
by  the  pencil  of  Roberta.  Bemem- 
licring  the  multitudes  of  pilgrim 
who  had  given  their  remarks  to  the 
world,  in  whose  footsteps  he  trod, 
Lord  Francis  is  sparing  in  his  notiees 
of  the  spots  of  sacred  uiterest  in  the 
city,  holy  alike  to  Jew,  Gentile,  and 
Mahommedan.  When  he  does  ofEer 
an  observation,  it  is,  as  mifffat  be  ex- 
pected from  this  yeiy  cantMm,  wisdv 
and  eloquently  put  forth.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  relaftuig  to  the  tomb 
of  Lazarus  and  the  mount  of  Olives 
will  be  read  with  Interest : — 

*'I  rather  regret  that  Lord  LindMj 
should  have  thrown  reasonable  doubt  oa 
the  alleged  position  of  the  tomb  of  L»- 
zama.  The  cavity  designated  as  toch 
would  well  suit  the  mightiest  and  boM 
affecting  of  our  Lord*s  mirarleson  evtfa, 
next  to  his  own  blessed  reaamctiaB. 
The  chamber  of  death  lias  deep,  aosM 
forty  steps,  1  think.  Strong  exertion  of 
a  human  voice  would  be  neeeamy  to 
rouse  from  natural  slumber  one  who  was 
sleepinp^  below.  If  it  he  an  allowaUe  ex- 
ercise of  our  fancy  to  imi^me  the  poaahls 
circumstances  ot  such  a  scene,  what  a 
picture  we  may  form  to  onraelvea  of  Ibe 
prroup  around  Uie  entrance  after  the  weid 
of  power  had  gone  forth,  watching- 
doubtful,  some  confident— for  the 
and  at  last  counting  the  stepsof  the 
nioned  as  they  slowly  ascend  that  wiad- 
in<r  stair !  We  rode  back  over  the  saamit 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  enjoyed 
Ion};,  from  the  deserted  convent  on  its 
summit,  the  finest  and  most  oompiebsa- 
sive  view  of  Jerusalem  which  any  oia 
can  afford.  I'he  description  of  this  view 
by  jM  .  de  Lamartine  is  worthy  of  his  ta- 
lents. 1  hare  heard  that  ehmusnt  and 
imaginative  writer  sneered  at  wr  giviag 
something  like  credence  to  the  traditioa 
wliich  makes  the  trees  of  the  garden  of 
olives  coeval  with  our  Saviour.  If  ss* 
pearaiico  could  justify  the  theory  of  aM 
u  remuto  uuiiquity  iu  any  ouse,  tost  of  ths 
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olive  in  many  regions,  and  of  these  few 
trees  in  particular,  would  do  so ;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  men  of  science  would 
be  so  moch  at  variance  with  the  poet  in 
this  particular  as  the  laughers  suppose. 
I  do  not,  however,  think  these  trees  so 
lai^  of  their  kind  as  some  I  met  with 
between  Ramla  and  Jaffa.  Those  near 
the  Corniche  road  from  Nice  to  Genoa 
are  the  largest  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  and 
are  certainly  inferior  to  those  of  Pales- 
tine." 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  accompany 
the  pilgrim  to  Jericho  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  reader  will  hardly  fail  to 
recollect  the  grand  opening  of  Scotf  8 
Talisman.  But,  noble  as  was  the 
eloquence  and  lofly  the  inspiration 
with  which  the  northern  minstrel 
wrote  of  this  terrible  monument  of 
God's  wrath,  it  was  written  by  one 
who  saw  it  not ;  let  us  hear  the  sober 
truth  from  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious of  all  narrators.  Lord  Francis 
halted  on  his  journey  at  the  fountain 
of  the  apostles,  a  little  beyond  Be- 
thany. Proceeding  onwards,  he 
says : — 

*•  Five  hours  of  hot  and  weary  ride 
through  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  hill 
country  brought  us  to  the  summit,  from 
which  the  eye  embraces  the  vale  of  Jor- 
dan, the  plam  of  Gilgal,  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  mouii tain-range  of  INluab.  As 
each  of  these  hours  passed  away  to  join 
company  with  those  before  the  flood,  the 
scene  became  more  desert,  vegetation 
more  scanty.  There  was  little  or  no  risk 
at  this  period,  fpr  such  a  party  as  ours, 
from  the  violence  of  man  in  these  defiles, 
which  our  Saviour  selected  as  an  appro- 
priate scene  for  one  of  his  most  affecting 
parables,  and  where,  in  later  times,  many 
deeds  of  blood  have  been  committed  ; 
among  others,  tlie  murderous  attack  from 
which  Sir  F.  Hennikt^r  scarcely  escaped 
with  his  life.  An  adventure  of  a  similar 
description,  and  very  interesting  in  its 
details,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  nar- 
rative  of  C  Furer,  a  German  nobleman, 
who  visited  Palestine  in  1565.  He  and 
three  companions,  travelling  as  monks, 
were  assailed  by  Arabs  on  their  return 
from  the  Dead  Sea.  The  details  of  their 
•  danger  and  escape  to  Santa  Saba  are  well 
told,  and  the  whole  work  is  worth  pe- 
rusal. The  iiscents  are  sometimt^s  rude, 
and  the  track  narrow  and  crumbling,  but 
it  presents  no  serious  dilficulti(>s  to  horse 
or  mule.  The  track  once  lost,  indeed, 
even  by  day,  a  stranger  would  be  em- 
barrassed ;  and,  by  night,  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  was  perhaps  fortunate  to  survive  bis 
adventure.  In  one  of  the  narrowest  of 
these  defiles  the  rock  overhung  the  path 


sufficiently  to  afford  a  moment's  welcome 
shelter  from  the  snn.  Assaad  reminded 
us  of  the  allusions  in  Scripture  to  this  in- 
cident of  Eastern  travel.  Isaiah,  xzxii. 
2,  is  one  of  the  most  apposite :_ '  As 
rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  sha- 
dow of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.'  A 
square  tower  rising  from  the  plain,  and 
embosomed  in  trees,  was  pointed  out  to 
us,  by  the  name  of  the  House  of  Zaccheus, 
as  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho,  and  the  place 
of  our  destination." 

His  lordship  encamped  on  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Jericho,  where,  as  he 
states,  from  a  bare  knoll  one  solitary 
and  blighted  stem  rises  to  remind  the 
traveller  of  the  title  once  belonging 
to  Jericho  — of  the  City  of  Pakns  1 
lie  goes  on  to  the  Dead  Sea : — 

"  Emerging  from  the  forest  we  reached 
the  Salt  Desert.  Our  horses*  feet  sunk 
deeper  as  we  proceeded  into  the  bitu- 
minous soil,  and  we  at  length  found  our- 
selves on  the  margin  of  the  accursed  lake. 
The  sun  was  powerful,  and  the  limpid 
waters  looked  inviting ;  but  I  did  not 
dare  to  bathe :  many  have  done  so,  aod 
have  found  it  as  diflicult  to  sink  as  Tag- 
lioni  would  find  it  to  be  awkward,  or 
Sydney  Smith  to  be  dull.  Recent  tra- 
vellers have  stripped  the  lake  of  some  of 
its  fabulous  horrors.  It  reflects  the  azure 
of  a  southern  sky  as  truly  as  Como  or 
Gardu  ;  birds  fly  over  it  with  unflagging 
wing,  and,  if  M.  Ponjoulat  was  truly  in- 
formed, fishes  swim  in  it.  I  own,  as  in 
a  case  of  high  treason,  I  should  like  to 
have  stronger  concurrence  of  testimony 
to  this  fact,  for  surely  it  is  treason  against 
the  laws  of  nature  that  animal  life  should 
be  supported  in  such  a  medium.  I  tasted, 
though  I  did  not  balhc ;  and,  to  my 
fancy,  a  decoction  of  all  the  salts  of  a  la- 
boratory could  scarcely  be  more  horrible. 
It  is  more  extraordinary  still,  if  true,  that 
an  Irish  gentleman,  who  embarked  on 
this  lake,  and  only  regained  the  shore  to 
die.  should  have  be-Mi  driven  by  any  ex- 
tremity of  thirst  to  a  draught  of  this  hell- 
broth.  This  has  been  asserted  by  his  sur. 
viving  companion,  a  Maltese  sailor,  who 
was  interrogated  by  Mr.  Stevens.  A 
later  attem))t  to  explore  the  lake  and  as- 
certain its  mysterious  geography  has  been, 
I  believe,  more  successful.  What  will 
not  Englishmen  achieve,  especially  by 
water  1  And  yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
gentleman  who  performed  this  feat,  and 
who,  I  believe,  brought  science  as  well  as 
enterprise  to  the  task,  has  published  no  re- 
cord  ot'  it.  The  lake  has  lost  its  Stygian 
reputation  for  colour  ;  but  its  other  fea- 
tures of  charactefistic  sublimity  remain 
such  as  Mandeville  could  not  exaggerate. 
The  term  Cities  of  the  Plain  is  apt  to 
mislead  one's  notions— at  least,  it  long 
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misled  mine^-of  the  sea  which  covert 
then).  My  early  conceptions  bad  been 
of  a  shoct  of  water  in  an  extensive  flat 
like  the  Zuyderzec.  It  occupios,  in  fact, 
a  trough  between  two  parallel  ranges  of 
arid  mountain.*' 

Lord  Francis  has  only  publivshcd 
extracts  from  his  journal.  A  diffi- 
dence, which  the  value  and  interest 
of  those  extracts — a  value  and  inter- 
est which  no  man  can  read  them 
without  appreciating,  and  ought  to 
be  ready  to  acknowledge,  would,  we 
trust,  remove — has  prevented  him 
from  putting  the  whole  of  his  journal 
into  print.  If,  then,  we  transfer  our 
readers  abruptly  from  one  subject  to 
another,  let  it  be  understood  we  are 
only  following  his  lordship.  Some 
highly  curious  and  instructive  re- 
marks are  made  by  him  about  the 
camel,  an  animal  in  whom  we  of  the 
British  empire  are  only  less  interested 
than  the  Arab  of  the  desert.  Yet 
shameful  it  is  how  little  we  know  of 
its  natural  history.  Adventurous 
travellers  enough  we  have,  but  few, 
in  comparison,  who  possess  sufficient 
information  in  quality,  degree,  and 
variety  to  give  us  any  thing  like  the 
Hill  benefit  of  their  observations  and 
researches.  Of  late  years,  too,  since 
the  facility  of  exploring  distant  re- 
gions has  been  so  wonderftilly  in- 
creased, the  multitude  of  English 
travellers  are  of  those  who  visit  for- 
eign parts  for  the  sake  of  amusement 
or  excitement  alone,  and  of  those  who 
write  the  greater  number  do  no  more 
than  record  their  personal  adven- 
tures, impressions,  and  opinions,  the 
sights  they  have  seen,  and  the  indi- 
viduals they  have  encountered,  and 
this  is  not  always  instructive,  how- 
ever agreeably  it  may  enable  you 
to  while  away  an  idle  hour.  Ix>rd 
Francis  obser^'es : — 

*'I  believe  that  no  certain  evidence 
Las  been  furnished  of  the  existonce  of  the 
camel  in  a  wild  state.  Djemahl,  the 
Arabic  name  for  camel  most  in  use  out 
of  the  600  which  that  language  is  said  to 
possess,  thirty  of  which  are  certainly  in 
common  use,  also  signifies  beautiful. 
When  the  young  ladies  of  Hasbya  be- 
came troublesome  by  their  incursions,  I 
asked  my  interpreter  for  a  term  of  com- 
pliment, and  he  suggested  this.  It  had 
the  effect  I  expected,  for  they  giggled 
and  retired.  Many  of  them  deserved  the 
title.  It  is  said  that  vague  reports  have 
been  broight  of  its  existence  in  a  wild 
state,  by  negroes  from  Central  A^ca. 


Mr.  Moorcroft,  in  hit  joamtl,  meatioiis  a 
two-humped  camel  as  among  the  wild 
animals  of  Khoten,  a  diairict  of  Chinese 
Tartary.  The  camels,  he  stjs,  are  gene- 
rally brown,  sometimes  white,  and  have 
two  humps.  They  are  large  and  swift  of 
foot,  and  are  bunted  for  their  Beab,  which 
is  eaten  and  much  relished  by  Uie  na- 
tives ;  and  for  their  wool,  from  which  a 
kind  of  cloth  is  fabricated  (vol.  i.  p.  370). 
If  this  account  be  accurate,  it  is  probable 
that  the  original  habitat  of  the  Bactrian 
camel  is  to  be  found  in  this  quarter  of 
Asia ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Moorcroft  did  not  penetrate  even  to  the 
frontiers  of  this  country,  and  derived  his 
information  from  the  traders  of  Ladsk. 
It  is  not  probable  that,  from  the  tine  of 
Marco  Polo,  aoy  Eufopean  has  exptorad 
this  remote  province ;  bat  a  contidenblt 
commerce  is  carried  on  by  it  with  Roaiia 
by  Nogai  traders,  and  Koaian  men  of 
science  might,  therefore,  find  opportani- 
ties  for  verifying  the  information  of  Mr. 
Moorcroft  on  a  point  so  interesting  to 
naturalists.  Mr.  Moorcroft  says  thtt 
considerable  commercial  intercoorss  once 
prevailed  between  Khoten  and  Hindos- 
tan  ;  but  that  it  has  been  reduced  by  po- 
litical changes  to  a  very  limited  Krtfic 
with  the  Punjab,  through  the  Chinese 

f>rovince  of  Yarkand  and  Ladak.  Tbete 
ittle-koown  districts  beyond  the  Hima- 
laya would  be  likely,  if  investigated,  to  add 
to  our  zoological  catalogues.  One  species 
of  quadruped  hitherto  uodescribed,  of  the 
quagga  species,  but  more  nearly  rchtsd 
to  the  horse,  called  the  kiang,  was  sera 
and  shot  at  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  bat  he  ob- 
tained no  specimen.  Lord  Uastings  wag 
firmly  con v meed  of  the  existence  of  tbs 
unicorn  in  Thibet.  I'be  description  he 
received  from  a  native  chief,  who  nodes 
rough  drawing  of  it,  coincided  singolarff 
with  that  of  Pliny,  who  says,  'csnn 
apro  similis.'  The  chiefs  aceoant  vas, 
that  tlie  animaVs  tail  curled  like  that  of  s 
pig;  the  horn,  he  said,  was  flattisk,siid 
slightly  curved,  like  his  own  sabre.  He  - 
described  the  animal  as  very  fleet,  gsne- 
rally  timid  and  gregarious;  that  yosDj; 
ones  were  sometimes  caught,  but  tblst  this 
was  dangerous,  as  the  herd  woaM  attack 
in  their  defence ;  and  that  an  old  oos 
was  seldom  obtained,  except  hy  pladnc 
hunters  in  holes  dng  for  the  pwpose,  saa 
sending  parties  to  frighten  the  bsfd  is 
that  direction.  Such  was  Lord  Hastngs*! 
account  to  me,  and  belief  with  rsipect  t» 
the  existence  of  a  species  of  horse  with 
a  single  horn  on  the  forehead,  the  pky* 
sical  possibility  of  which  has  ben  dssiid 
by  the  best  authorities.** 

It  is  odd  in  how  maiiT  fltnM 
particulars  the  testimony  oftbe  mnf 
travellers,  Marco  Pdo,  MaslcviUe^ 
and  the  rest,  has  heen  tuimlwiiiii 
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hjr  modem  investigation.  Without 
yielding  our  belief  to  Lord  Hastings's 
conviction,  we  certainly  see  no  dif- 
ficulty in  conceiving  that  there  may 
1)6  such  an  animal  as  a  unicorn,  when 
"we  know  there  is  such  an  animal  as 
a  rhinoceros.  Lord  Francis,  we  ap- 
"lend,  would  accompany  us  to  this 
th  fully. 

le  following  extract  affords  us  in- 
formation thankfully  to  be  received : 

"llie  extensive  use  to  which  the  camel 
has  been  applied  for  the  purpose  of  mili- 
tary transport  under  the  most  opposite 
circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  in  mo- 
dem times,  makes  its  neglect  by  the 
Romans  the  more  remarkable.  It  is 
anentioned  as  having  been  used  by  the 
Farthims  in  their  memorable  campaign 
SigAinst  Crassus,  to  carry  their  reserve 
store  of  arrows.  In  our  own  times  it  has 
been  found  equally  available  and  indis- 
pensable  in  the  arid  plains  of  Beloochis- 
tan^  the  mountain-pas:$es  of  Cabool,  and 
the  intensely  frozen  snows  of  Khiva. 
Twenty-two  thousand  camels  were 
brought  under  the  walls  of  Vienna  when 
Solyman  besieged  that  city  in  1529. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  Egyptian  camel,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  translate  and  extract 
Ifom  a  very  amusing  volume  of  travels  in 
Egypt,  by  Mr.  Parthey,  a  German  tour- 
ist. I  suspect  that  Germans,  in  general, 
are  better  educated  for  travelling  witli 
profit  than  the  gentlemen  of  other  nations. 
A  volume  of  German  travels  can  seldom 
be  opened  without  instruction.  Mr. 
Parthey's  journey  dates  so  far  back  as  the 
jrear  182S,  but  contains  information  as  to 
llie  Levant  and  Egypt,  and  especially 
the  antiquities  of  the  latter,  which  retains 
its  value  in  despite  of  numerous  subse- 
quent competitors  : — 

" '  It  is  the  sad  lot  of  every  camel  to 
perish  on  the  highway ;  and  in  no  instance 
18  the  ingratitude  of  man  for  service  per- 
formed more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
treatment  of  this  animal.  So  soon  as  it 
attains  its  growth,  it  is  saddled  with  its 
burthen,  and  henceforth  is  doomed  to  un- 
ceasing wanderings,  accompanied  by  the 
most  wretched  diet.  When  age  and  in- 
firmity  come  on,  there  is  no  question  of 
any  alleviation  of  its  load.  An  Arabic 
proverb  runs — '  The  older  the  camel,  the 
more  accustomed  to  the  burthen.'  To 
this  must  be  added,  that  nature  has  denied 
to  the  camel,  as  to  the  horse,  any  sound 
distinctively  expressing  pain ;  for  its 
asual  roar  or  rattling  sound,  when  com- 
pelled to  kneel  for  the  purpose  of  being 
losdsd,  it  merely  a  sign  of  moderate  vexa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  known 
that  blows  are  of  no  avail  if  once  the 
camel  sinks  beoesth  its  burden.      The 


drivers  unload  the  baggage  with  much 
indifference,  divide  it  among  the  remain- 
ing camels,  and  quietly  pursue  their  jour- 
ney, leaving  the  fallen  animal  a  prey  to 
the  vulture  and  the  liyena.  It  is  seldom 
that  they  have  time  enough  st  their  dis- 
posal to  bestow  the  mercy  of  instant 
death  on  the  victim,  and  to  save  the  skin 
to  be  manufactured  into  tent  or  saddle- 
cover.* 

**  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Parthey  is  cor- 
rectly informed  as  to  the  incapacity  of 
the  camel  to  express,  by  sound,  the 
higher  degrees  of  bodily  suffering ;  but  I 
never  heard  an  intonation  more  expressive 
of  vexation  and  disgust  than  that  emitted 
by  the  camel  on  the  first  sensation  of  his 
load.  Mr.  Parthey  records  some  further 
results  of  his  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience in  the  Egyptian  wastes,  which 
are  not  uninteresting.  After  describing 
the  mode  and  the  extent  of  the  day's 
march,  he  says, — '  The  drivers  encourage 
the  animals  more  by  singing  and  by  the 
sound  of  the  whip  than  by  its  infliction. 
The  song  begins  from  our  right  flank  with 
the  sheikh,  and  runs  along  in  single 
versos  with  variations,  till  it  returns  again 
to  the  sheikh.  Both  columns  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  camels  and  the  drivers, 
move  on  with  a  simultaneously  enlivened 
step.  The  effect  of  the  simple  tones, 
scarcely  to  be  called  music,  on  the  camels, 
is  very  remarkable.  With  outstretched 
necks  they  step  doggedly  onwards,  and 
their  progress  over  the  extended  plains 
proceeds  the  faster.  Ihe  conversation 
with  the  drivers,  how  imperfectly  soever 
conducted,  elicits  multifarious  information 
upon  their  manners  and  mode  of  life.  In 
the  lonely  waste,  observation  attaches 
itself  even  to  the  insignificant,  down  to 
the  trace  of  the  camel  on  the  path.  All 
that  we  may  have  heard  of  the  wonderful 
acuteness  of  sense  of  the  sons  of  the  desert 
recurs  to  our  memory,  and  we  deem  the 
occasion  arrived  to  put  it  to  the  proof. 
It  soon,  however,  appears  that  we  civilised 
men  inevitably  take  an  exaggerated  view 
of  these  phenomena  of  the  life  of  simple 
nature.  For,  in  some  respects,  this  gift 
of  observation  in  the  drivers  has  not  that 
far-famed  and  absolute  certainty  which 
is  attributed  to  it ;  and  in  others  it  is  not 
so  astonishing,  when  we  consider  it  as  the 
result  of  the  direction  of  the  faculties 
through  life  to  one  object ;  and,  finally, 
the  Western  World  affords  analogous  ex- 
amples of  faculties  exalted  by  culture. 

"  '  liy  frequent  question  and  com- 
parison it  is,  however,  possible  even  for 
an  unpractised  traveller  to  inform  himself 
as  to  the  nature,  at  least,  of  this  power 
of  observation.  He  will  not  indulge  the 
notion  of  measuring  his  own  judgment 
on  the  footprints  of  a  camel  with  that  of 
a  child  of  the  dessrt,  but  he  may  so  far 
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master  the  elements  o(  the  science  as  to 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  its  trauscen- 
deutal  performances. 

**  '  To  discriminate  between  the  foot- 
prints of  a  young  and  of  an  elderly  camel 
IS,  by  reason  of  their  difference  in  size,  a 
matter  of  no  difficulty  eveu  tou  European; 
and,  if  we  look,  attentively  at  the  impres- 
sions in  the  sand,  the  feebler  Imeaments 
of  a  full-grown  but  youog  foot  are  soon 
distinguished  from  those  of  an  old  and 
cartilaginous  one.     To  tell  the  age  with 
accuracy  by  this  indication  is  impossible. 
The  footprint  of  to-day  or  yesterday  is 
easily  known  by  the  sharpness  of  its  out- 
lines.    With  respect  to  those  of  longer 
date  the  drivers  themselves  are  uncertain, 
inasmuch  as  the  question  loses  its  interest. 
Unladen  camels  are  so  rare  in  the  cara- 
vans, that  their  light  and  shallow  impress 
is  easily  recognised  when  compared  with 
the  deeper  traces  of  their  companions. 
A  conjecture  even  at  the  weight  of  the 
burden   within   certain   limits  is  not   so 
fabulous  as  it  sounds,  as  the  maximum 
amount  is  well    known,  and  materially 
modifies    the    impression.      Whether    a 
camel  is  tired  or  not  cannot  be  told  by 
the   footmarks  themselves,   but  may  by 
their  relative  distance.     In  the  morning, 
when  their  strength  is  unabated,  the  steps 
are  wider  apart  than  towards   evening. 
While  in  the  case  of  the  ass  the  hinder 
footsteps  fall  behind  those  of  the  fore-feet, 
and  in  that  of  the  horse  usually  coincide, 
in  that  of  the  long-legged  camel  they  fall 
some  inches  forward,   and   this   interval 
is  diminished  by  fatigue.     In  a  smooth 
sandy  plain  of  some  ten  miles  extent,  it 
requires  little    skill   to  count    numbers 
up  to  fifty,  if  due  attention  be  paid  to 
the  evidences  of  simultaneous  impression. 
With  greater  numbers thedifficulty  rapidly 
acQuniuIates,  and  the  most  experienced 
eye  will  be  in  an  error  of  one  or  two. 
In  hard  and  rocky  ground,  or  in  a  shifting 
sand,  all  calculation  is  soon  at  fault. 

"  '  Among  the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  it  may 
be  the  case  that  still  subtler  differences 
are  distinguished  ;  but  among  tho  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  the 
faculties  of  the  vision  are  not  sublimed 
to  a  degree  which  lies  utterly  beyond  the 
sphere  of  European  sense.  The  races 
eastward  of  the  lied  Sea  have,  moreover, 
reasons  more  cogent  to  improve  there 
powers  to  the  utmost.  They  live  in  per- 
manent and  bloody  feuds ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  last  importance  to  them  to 
obtain  certain  indications  of  the  number 
and  position  of  an  enemy,  w^hether  their 
purpose  be  to  find  or  to  avoid  him. 
Every  Bedouin  who  rides  out  in  the 
morning  with  the  lance  at  his  stirrup 
makes  up  his  mind  to  encounter  an  enemy 
in  any  one  he  meets.  He  is,  therefore, 
forever  on  the  alert  for  the  glance  of  some 


hostile  spear-poiotoyer  every  hillock,  and 
every  trace  on  the  sand  becomes  a  guide 
or  a  warning,  with  life  and  death  de- 
pending on  the  use  he  can  make  of  it.' " 

On  his  way  to  Tiberias,  Lord 
Francis  met  with  an  Arab  chief  on 
an  Arab  mare  of  pure  breed,  "  the 
finost  he  had  seen  in  his  travels.'' 
She  was  not,  he  says,  of  that  silk- 
coated,  showy,  lithograph  class  de- 
scribed in  M.  de  Lamartme's  glowing 
language ;  but  more  like  a  ])owerfu^ 
well-bred,  English  htmtcr,  with  hocks 
that  would  have  helped  her  through 
a  Lincolnshire  fallow,  and  clean  and 
sinewy  fore-legs.  The  guide  was  of 
opinion  the  owner  would  not  part 
with  her  for  less  than  200^  and  Lord 
Francis  was  of  opinion  she  was  worth 
the  money.  In  the  course  of  his 
journey  he  encamped  above  Hasbya. 
A  magnificent  tree  afforded  shade  for 
his  largest  tent,  and  more  than  one 
fine  spring  bubbled  within  a  few 
vards  distant.  During  the  oppressive 
heat,  this  spot  was  a  little  paradise. 
The  hot  wmd  was  terrible;  yet  at 
the  same  time  and  during  its  pre- 
valence, a  muleteer  (to  snew  how 
near  extremes  were  to  meeting  in 
that  fierce  climate^  arrived  with  a 
load  of  snow,  which  sufficed  to  cool 
the  wine  and  water  of  the  party 
during  their  stay.  His  loraship 
says,— 

**  All  accounts  concurred  in  detcribing 
the  heat  we  here  endured  as  withoat  ex- 
ample for  the  season,  and  rare  tbb  height 
in  July   or   August.     We   woe   risited 
here  by  a  Christian  chief  or  princef  of 
very  interesting  appearance  and  handiOBe 
mild  physiognomy,  and,  as  I  was  toldi 
of  a  family  whose  geneak^y  it  ooonted 
back  for  many  centunea.     He  was  superb- 
ly mounted,  and  followed  by  one  attend- 
ant and  a  beautiful  greyhound  of  the  lour 
and  silky  eared  br^,  which  we  callaa 
Persian.    Stripped  of  feudal  anthortty  br 
Mehemet  Ali,  be  consoled  himtelf  witn 
the  sports  of  the  field,  which,   as  the 
Pasha's  disarming  meararet  had  not  been 
ezteuded  to  this  neighbourhood,  be  wasitiU 
allowed  to  enjoy.    He  was  just  retwned 
from  a  hunting  expedition  to  the  valUj 
of  the  lake  Houl6.    He  said  that  his  hone 
had  been  (lositively  forced  baek  by  the 
hot  wiud.  and  that  in  the  night  the  putj 
bad  been  compelled  bv  it  to  break  up  a 
bivouac,  and  regain  the  upper  gfOOMS 
with  all  speed. 

,'*  The  conflux  of  oativet  to  tha 
stranger's  camp,  though  highly 
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from  the  great  richness  nnd  variety  of  the 
costume  of  the  three  sects,  which  seem 
much  mingled  here,  was  at  times  oppres- 
sive. Besides  the  population  of  the 
neighbouring  village,  the  parties  from 
Hasbya,  who  came  up  and  established 
themselves  for  the  day  to  stare  at  us,  were 
numerous,  and  comprised  probably  the 
whole  beauty  and  fashion  of  that  place. 
The  race  is  a  fine  one,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  the  former  commodity.  One  you  ng 
woman,  evidently,  by  the  value  of  the 
jewellery  she  wore,  a  person  of  rank,  was 
AS  lovely  a  creature  as  eye  could  behold. 
She  had  walked  up  from  Hasbya ;  but 
had  met  with  some  repulse  in  approach, 
ing  Lady  F.'s  tent,  and,  not  having  the 
persevering  impudence  of  many  others, 
was  mourning  her  hard  fate  apart  when  I 
heard  of  her  case,  and  procured  her  the 
introduction  she  desired  and  deserved. 
The  Druse  young  ladies  behaved  unfairly, 
pressing  noisily  and  eagerly  upon  our 
privacy,  but  playing  every  trick  of  co- 
quettes with  their  veils  whenever  we 
returned  their  fire.  I  found  the  best  re- 
ceipt at  last  was  to  sketch  them,  when 
they  usually  giggled  and  fell  back.  One, 
however,  stood  the  shot,  holding  her  horn 
on  high,  and  seated  like  a  queen  on  a 
throne  of  loose  stones,  one  bare  leg  pro- 
truding from  her  drapery  below,  her 
silver  bracelets  shining  in  the  sun,  and 
her  dark  eyes  still  brighter  flashing  over 
the  veil  she  held  up — foolish  woman !  — 
to  her  pretty  nose.  Another  Druse  lady, 
who  visited  Lady  F.,  consented,  without 
diflSculty,  to  disclose  the  mysteries  of  the 
horn,  and,  removing  its  veil,  shewed  us 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  fastened  and 
worn.  The  visitor,  a  handsome  and 
stately  woman,  besides  the  silver  bracelets 
and  other  ornaments  of  that  metal  com. 
monly  worn,  wore  jewellery  and  precious 
stones  of  some  value.  As  Franks,  and 
especially  as  English,  we  had  little  right 
to  complain.  How  would  a  provincial 
town  in  Jingland  behave  to  a  New  Zea- 
land chief  in  full  costume  ?  or  how  did 
London  behave  to  the  Cossack  of  1814  V* 

The  recent  events  and  those  coming 
events  which  "  cast  their  shadows 
before,"  invest  his  lordship's  inter- 
view with  the  Emir  Beschir  with  un- 
usual interest : — 

**  We  were  now  informed  that  his 
highness  was  prepared  to  give  us  an  in- 
terview. We  crossed  a  handsome  inner 
court,  and,  mounting  a  stair  to  a  long 
gallery  open  to  the  court,  found  the  Emir 
at  one  end a  venerable  figure.  The  con- 
versation was  of  no  interest ;  the  wily 
veteran  was  not  likely  to  make  us  the 
depository  of  his  intentions,  which,  for 
the  present,  were  a  subject  of  intense 
interest  and  busy  speculation,  the  question 
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robably  being  less  whether  it  was  in 
is  power  to  raise,  than  to  prevent,  a  gene- 
ral insurrection.  Whether  he  had  any 
doubt  or  misgiving  of  our  object  as  travel- 
lers in  such  a  country  at  such  a  time,  I 
cannot  tell ;  very  likely  not.  He  was 
well  enough  acquainted  with  English- 
men to  know  our  roving  propensities, 
and  could  hardly  imagine  that  spies  or 
emissaries  would  travel  with  so  many 
incumbrances.  The  subject  of  the  in- 
surrection was  never  mentioned. 

**  As  the  venerable-looking  old  man 
sat  quietly  conversing  on  topics  of  trifling 
moment,  our  recollection  was  naturally 
called  to  the  vicissitudes  of  his  long  life, 
soon  about  to  close,  perhaps  as  it  had 
begun,  in  scenes  of  blood  and  danger,  or 
in  the  exertion  to  the  last  of  those  powers 
of  crafl  and  intrigue  which  had  saved 
him  throu|[h  many  perils,  and  raised  and 
retained  him  where  we  found  him.  Me- 
mory also  reverted  to  many  acts  of  cruelty 
and  violence  which  deface  the  page  of 
bis  history,  and  which  may  be  collected 
from  the  pages  of  Burckhardt.  Recollec- 
tions such  as  these  create  odd  sensations 
in  Europeans  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  despots  of  the  East, — men  of  the 
sabre  and  the  bowstring ;  and  there  are 
probably  few  travellers  who  have  not  felt 
such  when  in  their  presence.  I  do  not 
mean  sensations  connected  with  the  cir- 
cumstance, often  noticed,  that  the  life  of 
the  visitor  himself  depends  upon  a  nod  or 
other  gesture  of  the  cross-legged  gentle- 
man on  the  divan.  *  If  I  speak  the  word,* 
says  the  Baillie  to  Rob  Roy.  '  Ay,  but 
you'll  never  spenk  that  word,'  replied  his 
Highland  cousin  ;  and  as  matters  stand 
in  the  countries  of  which  I  speak, 
there  is  as  little  chance  of  any  violent 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Pasha  or 
Emir.  Neither,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  interest  of  the  same  class  and  descrip- 
tion as  that  which  takes  persons  of  figure 
and  fashion  to  the  cell  or  the  scaffold, 
and  procures  locks  of  hair  and  autographs 
from  Greenacre  and  Courvoisier.  With 
such  we  feel  nothing  in  common  ;  for 
we  can  no  more  imagine  the  circum- 
stances which  would  lead  ourselves  to 
such  acts  of  hazard  as  well  as  wickedness, 
than  a  sane  and  prosperous  person  can 
realise  to  himself  the  feelings  of  a  lunatic 
or  a  suicide.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
despot,  sympathy  is  at  work;  and  we 
may  feel  as  if  in  his  position  our  own 
exercise  of  power  might,  like  his,  have 
been  bloody  and  capricious.  Uncivilised 
by  literature,  the  barbarian  who  sits  be- 
fore us  has  the  advantage  of  his  Eu- 
ropean visitors  in  many  outward  par- 
ticulars,— in  grace  of  attitude,  richness  of 
costume,  and  dignity  of  manners.  He 
is  generally  in  the  latter  a  personification 
of  mildness,  gravity,  and  good-humour. 
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We  ask  onnelves,  why  should  not  we 
be  able,  like  him,  to  leap  the  narrow 
boundary  which  separates  this  apparent 
placidity  from  the  wildest  excesses  of 
violence  and  crime  1  May  not  the  out- 
ward gloss  of  civilisation  and  humanity 
adhere  as  loosely  to  the  Englishman  as 
the  Turk  ?  One  answer  of  general  ap. 
plication  may  be  eiren,  —  that  we  have 
been  nurtured  under  that  Christian  dis- 
pensation which  embraces  in  its  insen- 
sible influence  even  those  who  reject  its 
evidences.  And  yet  the  time  is  not  long 
gone  by  when,  in  the  game  of  Knglish 
politics,  heads  of  the  statesmen  players 
were  the  stake.  I  really  know,  however, 
no  other  security  against  a  sudden  orien- 
ta'.isalion  of  our  habits." 

Wc  are  next  introduced  to  the  in- 
terior of  a  Druse  house ;  the  house 
of  a  prince,  too.    He  says, — 

"  The  family  was  one  of  long  descent 
and  former  consequence  in  the  country, 
but,  like  others,  had  been  reduced  by 
the  Pasha's  government  to  the  level  of 
a  country  squire  in  England,  or  perhaps 
of  a  Catholic  squire  when  disarming  acts 
were  in  force,  for  neither  prince  nor 
peasant  con  shoot  a  partridge  within  the 
sphere  of  the  present  government's  oper. 
ations.  The  house,  in  point  of  extent, 
might  make  a  decent  residence  for  such 
squire  with  a  rental  of  1000/.  or  1500/. 
a-year.  For  visitors,  indeed,  the  accom- 
modation was  limited  ;  consisting  of  two 
large  rooms  on  either  side,  an  archwny 
which  led  into  a  court,  and  a  third  smaller 
room  not  finished.  A  small  kiosk  at  an 
angle  of  the  court  afforded  a  splendid 
view  of  Beyrout  and  the  coast,  and  from 
it  we  were  able  to  distinguish  our  vessel 
at  anchor.  This  end  of  the  court  was 
open  ;  the  remaining  two  sides  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  women's  apartments,  to 
which  Druse  habits  onlv  allowed  us  a 
partial  admission.  The  larger  room  was 
devoted  to  Lady  F.,  the  other  to  servants, 
and  we  made  out  the  rest  with  our  tents. 
I'hose  encami)ed  had  the  advantage,  for 
fleas  in  Syria  are  of  all  sects." 

The  insurrection  was  now  racing, 
and  our  travellers  were  oblij^od  to 
resign  the  prospect  of  visiting  Damas- 
cus, liaalbec  they  did  visit.  On 
their  way  they  halted  at  the  convent 
of  Mar  Elias,  seated  on  a  rugged  and 
rocky  eminence,  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent prospect  towards  the  coast. 
'J'he  building  includes  two  establish- 
ments,—  the  one  ^Vlaronite,  the  other 
Greek.  As  the  monks  of  the  former 
could  not,  according  to  their  rule, 
receive  ladies,  the  party  were  obliged 


to  take  np  their  qnaiten  ^rith  the 
Greek.    The  narrative  states,— 

"We  were  sitting  on  the  flit  roof  of 
beaten  and  rolled   cUj,    enjoying  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  suniet,  whea  the 
heavy  thump  of  distant  eaonot-shot  ar. 
rested  my  attention.     Onr  sitaitiao  a£. 
forded  us  a  view  of  the  town  itself,  aid 
it  was  clear  that  no   engagement  wm 
going  on  there;    but    we    conjectured 
rightly  that  the  moautaineen  were  in 
tacking  the  lazaret,  and  that  one  of  the 
Pasha's  vessels  had  stood  in  to  the  shore 
to  support  the  Albanian   garrison  with 
their  i.rtillery.    The  ▼essel,  in  &ct,  tt 
first  hidden  by  the  interrening  flanks  of 
of  the  mountain,  soon  aailed  slowly  into 
sight,  discharging  her  carronades  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  at  times  a  long  flire  <rf 
musketry  smoke    would  rise  above  the 
ridge,   Viewing  that    the    mountaiiwen 
were  pressing  the  place.     This  continofd 
till  dusk,  and  we  retired  to  bed  uncertiiB 
of  the  result.    It  tamed  oat»  as  I  after, 
wards  heard,  very  nugatory.    I  believe 
the  assailants  Succeeded  in  shooting  ooe 
Albanian,  and  the  brig  in  once  hittiif 
the  building  it  endeavoured  to  deieiid. 
I  never  heard  of  any  other  damage  frosi 
its  fire." 

The  journey  to  and  iWun  Baalbec 
was  accomplished  in  safety,  saye  that 
Lady  Francis's  horse  was  knocked  np, 
arid  had  to  be  abandoned  in  a  dying 
state.  Sickness,  too,  preyed  upon 
his  lordship.  The  people  at  Baalbec 
treated  him  with  Christian  kind- 
ness:— 

"  My  kind  entertainers^  distianed  it 
my  adventures  of  the  preceding  night, 
had  fitted  up  for  roe  a  bed  in  the  opse 
air  under  a  shed  on  the  roof,  in  which  I 
slept  as  well  as  illness  wonld  allow.  They 
had  ransacked  the  pharmacies  of  Zaaelai 
also  for  simples,  which  they  hoped  might 
be  of  service.  Man  could  no  laora  to 
relieve  his  brother,  and  many  were  their 
entreaties  to  me  to  prolong  my  stay,  ijt. 
to  turn  tiiom  out  of  house  and  home,  and 
live  at  free  quarters  on  their  resooieis 
during  the  pleasure  of  a  stranger.  Snch 
was  the  conduct  of  the  men,  conduct 
accompanied  with  all  that  delKacy  of 
manner  could  do  to  recommend  it.  Hie 
women,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  pieeented  a 
contrast  to  the  i)oliten^s  and  eaqoinlB 
good  feeling  of  their  masters.  I  mentiQa 
this  contrast,  because  it  illustrates  thit 
abject  condition  of  the  sex  in  Syria*  horn 
which  it  must  be  gradually  eloTatad  be> 
fore  inissiunaries,  or  any  body  else» 
effect  any  real  improvement  in  the  | 
ral  condition  of  the  country.  Their 
osity  was  not  only  childish  but  hnitiih : 
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-while  their  male  relations  were  treading 
softly  for  fear  of  disturbing  us,  tbey  were 
trying  to  beat  down  the  door  of  Lady  F.'s 
room,  and  encircling  ber  whenever  tbey 
could  find  an  opportunity,  with  an  idiot 
•tare  on  tbeir  countenances ;  and  these 
were  the  ladies  of  best  condition  in  the 
place." 

He  subsequently  states,  simply  and 
in  excellent  taste  and  feeling, — 

"  We  regained  the  Convent  of  Mar 
Elias  in  good  time  the  following  day,  and 
here  I  was  obliged  to  remain,  and  despatch 
a  messenger  for  our  doctor,  who  arrived 
in  time  the  next  day,  as  I  believe,  to  save 
my  life.  My  situation  only  brought  out 
in  fresh  lustre  the  virtues  of  my  friends. 
The  superior  lost  all  sense  of  dignity  in 
administering  to  my  comforts. 

«« '  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull 
round. 

What  e'er  his  journeys  may  have  been, 
IVlust  sigh  to  think  that  he  has  found 

His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.' 

"The  author  of  these  libellous  lines 
had  probably  as  much  right  from  experi- 
ence to  publish  them,  as  the  road  from 
London  to  the  Leasowes  could  convey  to 
an  elderly  twaddler  ensconced  in  a  post- 
chaise.  He  had  no  Druse  visiting  ac- 
quaintances,  and  assuredly  never  slept  in 
the  convent  of  Mar  Elias.  Travelling 
ofimally  with  my  house  on  my  back,  I 
have  myself  had  no  further  experience  of 
Eastern  hospitality  than  on  the  few  occa- 
sions I  have  enumerated  ;  but  never,  from 
the  time  of  the  angels  in  Scripture  to  that 
of  Mungo  Park,  did  wayworn  travellers 
find  reception  more  cordial  and  active  in 
its  hospitality,  than  I  on  those  the  only 
occasions  on  which  I  tried  it.  And  let 
not  any  one  cavil  at  the  motive  for  its 
exercise.  The  offer  of  money  remunera- 
tion would  have  been  an  affront.  In  the 
case  of  my  Druse  entertHiners  I  found 
great  difficulty  in  forcing  on  their  accept- 
ance a  few  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture,  which  I  fortunately  bad  the  means 
of  leaving  behind  me  ;  and  the  younger 
had  been  so  lectured  by  his  brother,  that 
I  had  to  slip  a  knife  as  well  as  I  could 
into  one  of  his  capacious  pockets.  With 
my  Christian  entertainers  I  was  reduced 
to  satisfy  them  and  my  own  conscience  by 
promises.  Fortunately  an  Englishman's 
word  passes  as  yet  in  Syria  like  a  bank, 
note  in  London  ;  and  I  hope  the  time  may 
be  distant  when  the  value  of  such  a  cur- 
rency shall  be  depreciated.  With  this 
wish  I  bid  a  traveller's  adieu  to  this  kind 
and  interesting  people.  I  fear  that  the 
long  night  of  suffering,  and  ignorance, 
and  oppression,  has  not  yet  passed  away  ; 
that  they  have  yet  much  to  endure  before 
a  steady  government,  with  education  and 


commerce  in  its  train,  can  develope  their 
better  qualities,  and  call  forth  the  rich 
resources  of  tbeir  soil.  Still  I  trust  that 
some  streaks  of  the  dawn  are  discernible 
in  the  efforts  of  American  missionaries, 
and  in  tlie  bent  and  direction  of  England's 
policy." 

We  most  cordially  concur  in  the 
wish  breathed  in  the  last  passage. 

In  dealing  with  the  honest,  unpre- 
tending extracts  from  his  lordsnip^s 
joumad,  we  have  not  for  a  moment 
attempted  to  play  the  critic  We 
have  given  passages  of  incident  and 
information  to  our  readers  from  his 
lordship's  store,  and  we  expect  they 
will  receive  them  as  we  did  upon 
perusal — ^thankfully.  The  great  re- 
spect which  we  always  entertained 
for  the  character  of  Lord  Francis 
Egerton  has  been  increased  from  the 
mode  in  which  he  presents  himself 
in  his  new  capacity  —  personally  so 
patient,  so  considerate,  so  kind,  so 
manly  —  as  an  author ;  so  candid,  so 
unprejudiced,  so  well  informed,  and 
so  thoroughly  honest.  You  feel 
throughout  tnat  there  is  no  false 
colouring,  no  exaggeration  in  what 
he  states,  and  that  you  can  rely  upon 
his  veracity  most  implicitly.  L^Drd 
Francis  Egerton  is  an  honour  not 
alone  to  the  order  to  which  he  belongs, 
but  he  is  a  man  of  whom  his  country 
may  be  well  proud.  With  almost 
boundless  wealth — ^a  lofty  rank,  which 
sanctions  in  men's  eyes  nis  possession 
of  it,  and,  therefore,  with  no  sneer 
from  envious  lips  to  blight  his  en- 
joyment of  it — yielding  all  the  luxu- 
ries and  excitements  of  the  world,  he 
has  chosen  "  to  live  laborious  days," 
and  earn  distinction  in  the  open  arena, 
where  all  are  free  to  struggle  for 
fame.  He  has  much  distinguished 
himself  as  a  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons, — the  assemblage  in  the 
world  which,  to  its  ineffable  honour, 
is  the  least  respective  of  the  ad- 
ventitious advantages  of  birth,  rank, 
or  wealth,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
weighs  every  man  in  his  naked  in- 
dividuality for  exactly  what  he  is 
worth.  There  is  scarcely  a  walk  in 
literature  in  which  he  has  not  de- 
served more  or  less  praise ;  and  if  we 
consider  the  variety  of  his  enter- 
prises, now  in  prose,  now  in  verse, 
we  shall  see  that  this  could  only  be 
achieved  by  extraordinary  industry 
and  no  ordinary  mind  even  among 
the  highly-gifted.    We  repeat  our 
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earnest  desire  that  he  wouldpuhlish 
the  whole  of  his  journal.  The  ex- 
tracts from  which  we  have  quoted 
are  published  as  illustrations  of  a 
poeni,  "  The  Pilgrimage,"  to  which 
we  have  not  yet  adverted.  We  do 
not  think  that  he  has,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, been  so  felicitous  in  verse  as 
in  prose.  Prose  is  the  language  for 
travels.  The  muse  of  Milton  has 
alone  sung  sacred  subjects  with  sus- 
tained grandeur.  We  do  not,  ac- 
cordingly, concur  in  the  sentiments 
expre^ed  in  the  following  stanzas : — 

"  And,  Byron  !    ihou,  whoso   eagle  eye 

and  winp: 
No  sun  could  dazzle  and  no  flight  could 

tire, 
Was  it  oiiougb  a  careless  hand  to  fling, 
In  fancy's  wayward  mood  o'er  Judub's 

lyrel 
To  bid  some  transient  gleam  of  light  as- 
pire, 
In  doubt  and  darkness  only  to  subside, 
Which,  kindled  hero  at  founts  of  living 

fire. 
Had  spread  perennial  lustre  far  and  wide. 
And  made  thy  Christian  song  a  Christian 
country's  pride  ? 

For  tliee  the  pow»>rs  of  evil  and  of  good. 
Which  o'er  the  Hebrew  prophet's  coise 

of  old 
On   Nebo's    cliff  in    balanced    conflict 

stood. 
Renewed   their  strife.— Enough  ! — Thy 

days  are  told  : 
Gre(>co  shook  to  hear  tliy  funeral  thunders 

rolled 
From  Missolonghi's  rampart,  wlien  she 

paid 
Her  warrior  requiem  to  thy  relics  cold  : 
The  scales  of  h(>aven  in  which  thy  dinnls 

are  weigh'd 
Are  not  for  us  to  poise  :^)eace  to  thy 

mighty  shade ! 

We  think  Byron  did  well  in  choos- 
ing the  lauds  of  classic  history  and 
fable,  though  he  did  write  the  "  l)c- 
stniction  of  Sennacherib."  I^rd  Fran- 
cis's allusion  to  the  hospitalities  of 
the  convent^  and  the  ])arting  address 
to  his  lady,  are  in  the  best  of  taste  : — 

*•  1  speak  who  know  them. — That  the 

golden  bowl 
For  me  remained  unbroken  at  the  well, 
'i'he  silver  cord  unloosed  which  links  the 

soul 
To  its  frail  mansion, — that  Hive  to  tell 
My  wanderings  o'er,— to  charities  which 

dwell 
In  that  aecpiester'd  convent's  rujrged  lair 
I  own  the  <lebt.     Long  may  their  vesper 

bell 


Pour  privileged  moaic  on  the  monntim 

air. 
And  call  the  faithful  few  to  uomoleited 

prayer ! 

Seas  roll  between  us  ;  and  the  hope  woe 

vain 
That  bark  of  mine  her  anchor  e'er  should 

heave. 
Or  spread  the  sail,  to  plough  those  leu 

again. 
Yet.  though  we  meet  on  earth  no  more, 

'twould  gpieve 
The  guest  they  aaved   and  aheher*d,  to 

believe 
In  those  bright  manaiona  that  we  ne'er 

might  meet. 
Where  angel  hoata  the  expected  gneiu 

receive. 
And  nations  of  the  earth  with  pilgrim 

feet 
Shall  tread  the  glasaj  gold  of  Heaven'i 

translucent  atreet. 

May  Heaven  forgive  that  hope! — If  I 
too  much 

And  far  have  ventured ;  if  the  chemb'i 
winn^, 

Which  sliades  the  ark,  I  have  presuiaed 
to  touch ; 

With  voice  pro&ne  if  I  have  dared  to 
sing 

Of  themes  too  high ;  and  awept  the  ncnd 
string* 

To  none  but  maatera  of  the  lyie  al- 
lowed;—. 

I'hcn  may  this  world'a  neglect  or  ceoiuc 
fling 

Its  shadow  o'er  the  faulta  it  Uames,  tod 
shroud 

The  rhymer  and  tlie  rhyme  in  one  obli- 
vious cloud. 

Vet,  if  the  world  reject  the  Pilgrim's 
muse. 

Wilt  thou,  the  Erminia  of  hia  brief  era- 
sade. 

The  tribute  of  the  Wanderer *a  aong  re- 
fuse, 

1\)0  feebly  nttered  and  too  long  de- 
layed ? 

Whose  voice  could  cheer  him ;  and  whose 
accents  made. 

Like  sound  of  waters  bubbling  from  the 
sand, 

The  desert  smile ;  whose  preaenee^  an- 
dismay'd 

By  toil  or  danger,  o'er  our  fainting  band 

Spread,  like  the  prophet's  rock,  amda  ia 
a  weary  land. 

O    guide,    companion,    m<mitraa^  nd 

friend  !  — . 
And  dearer  words  than    theae   lemsii 

behind, —  ^ 

If,  in  the  strain  in  which  I  inn  weA 

blend 
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Thy  name,  some  cbarm   to   which   the 

world  were  blind » 
Some    dream  of  past   enjoyment   thou 

canst  find ; 
If,  to  thine  ear  addressed  and  only  thine. 
One  note  of  music  murmur  on  the  wind ; 
If  in  this  wreath  one  flower  be  found  to 

twine 
And  thoa  pronounce  it  sweet,  all  tbat  I 

ask  is  mine." 

And  now  we  close  our  extracts  and 
notices  of  Lord  Francis's  little  work ; 
but  to  strengthen  our  theory  touching 
the  use  of  prose  or  verse  as  the  bet- 
ter medium  for  the  traveller  to  con- 
vey his  impressions  and  emotions,  we 
^uote  some  passages  from  De  Lamar- 
tme's  travels  now  lying  by  our 
side:  — 

"  About  half  a  league  from  the  town 
towards  the  west,  the  Emir  Fakardin  has 
planted  a  forest  of  pines  upon  a  sandy 
plateau,  which  spreads  itself  between  the 
sea  and  the  plain  of  Baghdad,  a  hand- 
some Arab   village  at  the  foot   of  the 
Lebanon.     The  emir,  I  was  told,  planted 
this  magnificent    forest    as    a    rampart 
against  the  invasion  of  the  immense  hills 
of  red  sand  which  rise  a  little  further  on, 
and  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  Bey. 
rout  and  its  rich  plantations.     The  forest 
has  become  superb.     The  trunks  of  the 
trees  are  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high, 
and  perfectly  straight;    and  they  touch 
one  another   with    their  wide-spreading 
heads,  which  cover  au   immense  space 
with  their  shadow.     Paths  of  sand  wound 
along  the  trunks  of  the  pines,  and  afford 
the  softest  surface  for  the  horses'  feet. 
The  rest  of  the  ground  is  a  light  downy 
greensward,  interspersed  with  flowers  of 
the  brightest  red.     The  bulbs  of  the  hya- 
cinths are  so  large  as  not  to  be  crushed 
when    trodden     upon     by    the    horses, 
llirough  the  colonnades  formed  by  the 
trunks  of  those  pines  you  see,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  white  and  reddish  sand-hills 
which  interrupt  the  view  of  the  sea  ;  and, 
on  the^other,  the  plain  of  Baghdad,  and 
the  course  of  the  river  in  that  plain,  and 
a  corner  of  the  gulf  resembling  a  small 
lake,  so  completely  is  it  enclosed  by  the 
horizon  of  the  land,  and  the  twelve  or 
fifteen  Arab  villages  scattered  over  the 
last  slopes  of  the  Lebanon  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  groups  of  the  Lebanon  itself,  which 
form  a  curtain  to  that  scene.     The  light 
is  so  bright,  and  the  air  so  clear,  that  you 
distinguish,  at  the   distance  of  several 
leagues,  the  forms  of  the  cedars  or  the 
crab-trees  on  the  mountains,  or  the  huge 
eagles  swimming  without  moving  their 
limbs  in  that  mountain  of  ether.    This 
pine  wood  is  certainly  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  all  the  scenes  that  ever  I  beheld 
in  my  life.    The  sky,  the  mountains,  the 


snow,  the  blue  horizon  of  the  sea,  the 
red  and  funeral  horizon  of  the  desert  of 
sand,  the  meanders  of  the  river,  the  soli- 
tary heads  of  the  cypresses,  the  bunches 
of  palm-trees  scattered  over  the  country, 
the  graceful  appearance  of  the  cottages 
covered  with  orange  -  trees,  and  with 
vines  drooping  from  the  roofs, — the  au- 
stere look  of  the  lofty  Maronite  monas- 
teries, throwing  broad  patches  of  shade, 
or  large  jets  of  light  on  the  perpendicu- 
lar sides  of  the  Lebanon, — the  caravans 
of  camels,  laden  with  merchandise  from 
Damascus,  passing  in  silence  between 
the  trunks  of  the  trees, — troops  of  indi- 
gent Jews  mounted  on  asses,  holding  two 

children  in  each  arm, women  shrouded 

in  white  veils  on  horseback,  marching  to 
the  sound  of  the  fife  and  tambourine, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  children  dressed 
in  red  stuff  bordered  with  gold,  and 
dancing  before  their  horses, ...  a  few 
mounted  Arabs  running  the  djerid  around 
us  upon  steeds  whose  manes  literally 
sweep  the  ground,  —  groups  of  Turks 
seated  before  a  coffee-bouse  constructed 
of  boughs,  smoking  their  pipes,  or  say- 
ing their  pravers;  a  little  farther  off  the 
desert  hills  of  endless  sand,  tinged  with 
gold  by  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  and 
from  which  the  wind  raises  clouds  of 
scorching  dust ;  lastly,  the  dull  roaring 
of  the  sea  mingling  with  the  musical 
sound  of  the  wind  in  the  heads  of  the 
pines,  and  the  notes  of  thousands  of  un- 
known birds, — all  these  together  present 
to  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
a  combination  the  most  sublime,  the  most 
delightful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  melancholy  that  ever  intoxicated 
the  soul.  It  is  the  scene  of  my  dreams 
to  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  revert  every 
day." 

This  exquisite  piece  of  poetry  in 
prose  had  been  quite  spoiled  by  ver- 
sification. One  great  charm  is  in  its 
minuteness  and  accuracy,  without 
the  use  of  a  redimdant  expression. 
This,  in  either  way,  must  have  been 
lost  in  verse. 

The  fair  Lady  Grosvenor  now 
claims  our  attention.  She  has  pub- 
Ibhed  a  complete  journal,  adorned 
with  sketches  from  her  ladyship^s 
own  pencil,  of  divers  places  conse- 
crated by  classic  history  and  fable.  ^ 
These  are  well  executed  in  lithogra- 
phy, and  form  an  elegant  embellish- 
ment to  the  work.  But  he  who  has 
not  seen  the  continent  and  isles  of 
Greece,  and  wants  to  have  a  notion 
of  what  they  really  are,  should  visit  . 
the  gallery  of  Mr.  William  Linton, 
the  celebrated  landscape-painter,  and 
there,  in  his  numerous  sketches  in 
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oils  made  during  an  adventurous 
pilgrima^  he  will  be  able  to  see 
cities,  and  land,  and  sky,  in  their 
imaged  reality.  Certainly,  a  collec- 
tion more  deeply  interesting  to  the 
lover  of  ancient  Grecian  literature, 
and  of  all  modem  literature  relating 
to  Greece,  was  never  yet  made  than 
this,  the  result  of  one  man*s  earnest 
labour,  wide  knowledge,  and  lofty 
enthusiasm.  Ever}'  thing  in  the 
spirit,  and  in  the  details  and  accesso- 
ries of  each  sketch,  is  most  faithful. 
And  this  is  a  rare  merit.  It  has 
been  o])served  frequently  by  travel- 
lers, how  ])ittcr  is  the  demolition  in 
coming  on  an  actual  spot  of  earth  of  the 
vision  you  had  formed  of  it  from  the 
work  of  some  renowned  artist.  You 
are  taught  by  the  picture  to  look 
for  trees  where  shrubs  never  grew, 
and  for  mountains  w^here  nature 
never  threw  up  a  molehill.  IJut 
there  is  notliing  of  this  kind  to  fear 
or  to  lament  in  Mr.  Linton's  sketches, 
or  in  the  paintings  he  has  made  from 
some  of  them.  You  might  at  once 
recognise  the  spots  you  visit,  having 
once  seen  these;  and  having  once 
seen  them,  the  actual  scenes,  tliese 
paintin^^  cannot  fail  to  revive  your 
mcmones. 

Lady  Grasvenor*s  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  large  work — two  thick 
vohimes,  royal  Timo.  A  good  deal 
of  the  letterpress  is  made  up  of  his- 
torical notices  of  the  various  places 
she  visited — highly  interesting,  no 
doubt,  to  the  general  reader,  and  in- 
structive especially  to  her  own  sex, 
but,  truth  to  say,  it  falls  rather  flat 
U{)on  the  ears  of  us  old  (Irccians.  It 
is  not  necessary  we  should  accompany 
her  ladyship  in  these  matters.  'J 'here 
is  metal  more  attractive.  The  jour- 
nal is  regularly  kept  from  day  to 
day.    It  commences  thus : — 

"  On  Fridnv,  October  ?,  1840,  we  left 
Plymouth  in  our  yacht  *  The  Dolphin,'  of 
^17  tons,  with  u  captain,  mate,  and  car- 
penter, a  crevr  of  ten  sailors,  a  cook, 
cook's  mute,  and  steward. 

*•  The  vessel  was  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, and  contained  our  two  selves, 
fimr  children,  a  maid,  and  a  servant ;  it 
had,  moreover,  the  conveniiMice  of  a  hath, 
and  was  in  all  respects  as  a^reeabl(>  in 
point  of  li^ht,  air,  freshness,  and  comfort, 
as  any  mode  of  marine  conveyance  could 
be." 

I^isbon  has  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed.    So,  indeed,  runnuig  our 


eye  along,  have  all  the  otlier  plaes 
as  plans,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
first  volume.  In  Constwitiiiople, 
however,  something  is  to  be  gleaned 
from  her  personal  obaerration  :— 

"  LAdy  Walker  paid  tis  an  earlr  tim, 
and  proposed  to  us  to  accompany  W  «p 
the  Golden  Horn,  to  the  moiqae  of 
Ayoub,  OS  the  sultan  was  to  perfbnn  bis 
devotions  there,  coming  from  the  Sveet 
Waters  of  £urope,  where  he  was  ttajing. 
We  were  soon  ready,  and  rowed  nndcr 
the  long  bridge,  and  pasBing  the  Adni- 
rally,  took  up  a  good  poutioa  at  the  ted 
of  the  Golden  Horn.  After  waiting  loae 
time,  the  procession  arriTed  a  little  be. 
fore  twelve,  consisting  of  six  betotifel 
caiques,  white  and  gold,— -die  oart  gilded 
and  painted  blue  and  white;  the  soltai'i 
boat  was  the  third,  the  two  former  being 
filled  with  his  officers,  who  precede  bim, 
to  be  ready  for  his  reception  ;  and  ibe 
tiiree  last  contained  the  coaraberlatn,  ud 
])ashas  of  high  rank.  The  sultan's  birg:« 
was  rowed  by  twenty  .eight  men,  in  tlw 
usual  handsome  dress  of  the  bostsMn ; 
and  the  velocity  with  whidi  they  impd- 
led  these  graceful  boats— i- which,  light, 
narrow,  and  of  great  length,  flew  aloo; 
the  surface  of  the  water — made  tlM 
whole  thing  appear  like  a  fsiiy  oreation. 
The  sultan  s  caique,  snd  the  one  which 
followed,  bad  canopies  of  pink,  and  red, 
and  white  velvet,  with  gold  ftinge;  he 
was  dressed  in  tiie  osnu  frock-coat  md 
fez,  and  covered  with  a  large  miKtirr 
cloak,  and  seated  on  a  sofa,  in  Ae  gsiie 
of  a  throne,  under  the  canopy.  The 
prow  of  his  caique  extends  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  rowers,  and  not  ht 
from  the  point  is  a  g^den  bird  with 
extended  wings,  and  a  little  behind  it 
was  placed  a  little  boy  diexaed  ia  whke, 
on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  joined  u  ia 
prayer,  facing  the  sultan,  llie  troops 
were  stationed  on  the  shore  to  leeeive 
him,  with  his  officers  and  saddle-honei, 
one  of  which  he  mounted  to  proceed  to 
the  mosque  which  is  close  by ;  when  he 
appeareil,  the  band  commenced  fdsjiog, 
and  when  he  landed,  s  salute  was  fired 
from  the  artillery  ground  opposite.  The 
whole  scene  was  very  beautifol,  nothing 
being  e<]ual  to  tlie  g^cefulness  of  the 
royal  boats,** 

Again,  we  are  fortunate  enongfa  to 
meet  the  imperial  manslayer  oa  the 

waters : — 

"  There  are  eighteen  enormous  aisa- 
of-war  at  anchor  in  the  Bosnbarst; 
among  others,  the  '  Mahmoadieh,'  oat 
hundred  and  forty  guns,  stationed  onns- 
site  the  palaces  ot  Dolmabatchi  and  Bs- 
shiktash  ;  and  early  this  morning 
ships  aod  all  the  others  were 
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for  the  paasing  of  the  sultan  and  his 
harem,  from  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe 
to  the  Dolmabatche  palace,  their  royal 
course  being  close  hy  our  vessel.  At 
nine  a.m.  there  came  five  boats,  filled 
with  the  ladies,  about  seven  in  each, 
their  eyes  only  visible,  and  one  or  two 
Uack  slaves  guarding  them.  About  ele. 
vol,  the  sultan's  procession  passed, 
formed  bj  the  beautiful  boats  of  white 
and  gold,  like  enamel,  which  we  saw  at 
Ayoub.  The  sultan  was  on  his  throne  in 
the  third,  and  we  bad  a  very  good  view 
of  him,  as  he  made  a  sort  of  bow  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  cheers  from  our 
ship.  The  whole  procession  glided  over 
the  water  with  the  greatest  swiftness. 
His  own  men-of-war  were  decorated  with 
flags  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  yards 
completely  manned,  including  the  bow- 
sprits, and  to  the  very  tops  of  the  highest 
masts,  the  men  all  in  white  dresses  and 
fez  caps.  As  the  sultan  approached, 
cannon  were  fired  from  all  the  batteries 
on  shore,  and  from  the  ships  ;  our  Aus- 
trian neighbour,  the  '  Montecucculi,'  and 
the  artillery  yard,  thundered  away  at  a 
great  rate  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  passed, 
each  man-of-war  commenced  in  its  turn, 
and  this  was  continued  all  up  the  Bos- 
phorus,  till  his  landing  at  the  palace, 
when  both  the  European  and  Asiatic 
shores  commenced  echoing  to  each  other 
most  magnificently :  it  was  altogether  a 
scene  of  indescribable  effect,  and  one 
which  oannot  be  seen  elsewhere." 

"We  now  select  her  ladyship's  ac- 
oount  of  a  Turkish  visit  from  a 
grandee : — 

*'JuneSth. — We  prepared  this  morn- 
ing for  a  visit  from  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha, 
the  governor  of  Tophana,  by  dressin:^  up 
the  ship  with  flags.  Captain  W.  came  a 
little  before  him  ;  we  also  invited  Cap. 

tatn  K to  meet  him,  and  the  pasha 

arrived  in  his  caique  at  twelve  o'clock, 
with  Signor  Pisani,  who  came  to  inter, 
pret.  Hispipe-bearer  accompanied  him, 
with  some  servants  and  two  soldiers  as 
his  guard,  who  remained  on  deck  all  the 
time  he  was  on  board.  He  went  all  over 
the  ship,  the  details  of  which  amnsed 
him:  and  he  was  much  interested  by 
some  books  of  prints,  and  a  medallion 
portrait  of  our  queen,  which  was  given 
to  him.  We  then  sat  down  to  loacbeoa 
in  the  main  cabin  ;  the  pasha  ate  with  a 
knife  and  fork  in  the  most  Christian-like 
manner,  and  drank  two  or  three  glasses 
of  sherry,  declining  his  own  sherbet 
which  was  prepared  for  him,  and  with 
perfectly  good  manners,  very  gentle  and 
quiet:  he  was  dressed,  as  usual,  in  the 
military  frock-coat  and  fez  cap,  which 
tiMiy  never  remore  within  doors  or  out ; 
ana  one  oi  bis  suite,  who  remained  on 


deck,  carried  his  sword,  which  wm  mag- 
nificently set  with  rubies  and  diamonds. 
After  luncheon  we  had  some  more  con- 
versation on  deck,  through  the  medium 
of  Signor  Pisani ;  he  then  smoked  his 
pipe  for  a  short  time,  after  which  he  pro* 
posed  a  visit  on  Saturday  to  his  harem, 
which  he  knew  we  wished  to  make  ;  but 
as  we  intended  to  depart  before  that  time, 
he  very  good-naturedly  allowed  us  to 
come  on  Thursday,  saying  that  on  ac- 
count of  business  he  could  not  be  there 
himself  to  receive  us,  but  that  his  brother 
would  be  there  in  his  place ;  and  that  of 
course  he  could  only  invite  the  ladies  of 
our  party  :  he  then  took  his  leave,  under 
a  salute  of  fifteen  guns,  due  to  his  rank 
as  a  pasha  of  two  tails." 

Our  fair  readers  would  not  forgive 
us  if  we  did  not  solicit  her  ladyship 
to  give  us  an  account  of  her  visit  to 
Mehemet  All's  harem.    Here  it  is : — 

"June  10. — Early  this  morning  the 
jracht  was  drawn  up  close  to  the  Austrian 
brig,  as  some  brass  cannon  of  various 
sizes  were  to  be  tried  in  the  artillery 
ground,  immediately  opposite  to  us,  and 
only  a  few  3rards  distant ;  they  were  to 
be  proved  at  noon. 

**  At  10  A.M.,  Mme.  Macrioniti,  the 
wife  of  an  Armenian  merchant,  came  to 
be  our  interpretess  at  the  harem  of  Me- 
hemet Ali,  and  we  made  our  way  up  the 
Bosphorus,  to  a  little  beyond  the  palace 
of  the  sultana  mother,  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  and  were  received  at  the  door 
( which  opens  with  one  or  two  steps  into 
the  sea,  like  the  Venetian  houses)  by  se- 
veral servants,  and  by  Achmet  Bey,  a 
large,  heavy-looking  man,  a  younger 
brother  of  Mehemet.  He  took  us  up. 
stairs  to  a  large,  handsome  room,  very 
cool,  though  the  day  was  hot,  with  large 
windows  to  the  sea,  which  was  wb 
apartment  for  the  men,  where  the  ladies 
never  come ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  led 
us  by  some  passages  to  another  room, 
on  the  same  floor  and  exactly  similar  to 
it,  furnished  in  the  same  way,— .that  is, 
very  meagrely,  with  a  large  broad  sofa 
below  the  windows,  covered  with  flowered 
chali,  a  sofa  and  some  chairs  on  one  side, 
and  a  large  sort  of  mattress  and  cush- 
ions, covered  with  chali,  on  the  other, 
and  one  horse-hair  arm-chair.  Placed 
on  the  cushions  by  the  window,  ap. 
peared  a  large  bundle  dressed  in 
white  calico,  with  a  blue  cotton  hand- 
kerchief on  its  head,  which  proved 
to  be  Mehemet  All's  mother.  On  nearer 
inspection,  she  had,  though  in  bad  health, 
evidently  the  remains  of  beauty,  with 
fine  eyes,  and  a  gentle,  amiable  counte- 
nance, very  like  the  pasha.  Near  her 
stood  a  small  ugly  effigy  of  twelve  years 
old,  her  daughter ;  and  beyond  her  an- 
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other  lady,  the  pasha*s  principal  wife, 
of  whom  he  has  three.  The  wife  and 
sister  were  in  shape  very  like  the  ladies 
on  Chinese  paper ;  they  were  dressed 
nearly  alike,  one  description  may  there- 
fore do  for  both.  A.n  enormous  pair  of 
trousers,  so  wide  as  to  be  like  two  petti- 
coats, completely  hid  the  feet ;  the  wife's 
were  of  stiff  black  silk,  the  sister's  of 
yellow  sntin,  both  tamboured  in  gold ;  a 
spencer,  or  vest,  with  long  sleeves  of 
green  velvet,  thickly  embroidered  with 
gold,  made  tight  to  the  body,  over  which 
was  a  long,  very  narrow,  and  tight  open 
gown,  made  of  the  thin  Broussa  silk, 
black,  and  embroidered  in  gold,  and  di- 
vided  into  thrne  very  long  and  narrow 
flaps,  which  trail  all  around  on  the  floor. 
The  wife  had,  moreover,  round  her  tliroat 
a  black  silk  handkerchief,  fastened  with 
diamonds ;  and  both  she  and  the  young 
one  had  red  fez  caps  on  their  heads, 
larger  and  broader  than  those  of  the  men, 
with  the  long  blue  silk  tussel  falling  like 
a  shower  all  about. 


*'  To  return  to  our  visit :  the  hair  of 
the  younger  lady  was  mingled  with  curls 
and  ringlets  of  spun  silk  ;  the  other  had 
)ier  hair  cut  short  before,  like  a  man's  ; 
what  became  of  it  behind,  1  know  not; 
her  eyebrows  were  painted,  and  she  had 
a  small  sprig  of  black  sticking-plaster  in 
the  middh.'  of  her  forehead,  'i  he  caps  of 
both  were  strewed  over  with  diamond 
stars,  crescents,  and  sprigs,  all  in  dis- 
order, and  without  any  kind  of  taste. 
]3ut  it  ifl  boyond  all  power  of  description 
to  express  how  surpassingly  hideous  and 
absurd  was  the  (>ffect  of  these  dresses 
when  the  wearers  attempted  to  walk  ; 
the  long  straight  backs  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  a  woman  dressed  in  a  man's 
coat,  with  the  flaps  trailing  on  thi>  ground  ; 
the  long  trousers  prevented  their  getting 
beyond  an  embarrassed  waddle  ;  and  the 
stiff  silk  causing  a  loud  rustling,  made  it 
really  diflicult  to  avoid  laughing.  This 
wife  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
superior  one,  by  being  the  mother  of  tlie 
pasha's  only  child,  a  very  handsome  boy 
of  six  years  old,  who  whs  brought  in 
dressed  in  a  little  military  frock-coat  stiff 
with  gold,  and  hooked-and-eyed  very 
tight  at  bis  throat ;  his  fez  cap  covered 
with  diamond  ornaments  and  strings  of 
small  iM>arls,  with  which  his  hair  was  also 
plaited  down  his  back,  in  compliment  to 
his  first  going  to  school,  which  took  place, 
as  his  grandmother  mentioned,  three  days 
ago :  the  boy  was  immovably  grave  all 
the  time  he  remained.  JMadnme  Melie- 
met  then  gave  us  the  usual  refreshment 
of  a  spoonful  of  sweetmeats,  a  glass  of 
water,  and  coft'ee, — the  latter  in  beautiful 
little  stands,  enamelled,  and  set  with 
diamonds,  all  of  which,  as  is  the  custom, 


she  presented  to  us  with  her  own  bndi. 
which,  as  is  the  custom  also,  werestaioed 
with  henna  at  the  tips  of  Uie  fingos,  a 
very  ugly  fashion,  as  the  said  fingm 
always  look  dirty.'' 
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There  is  a  vast  deal  of  amusog 
gossip  of  this  sort  in  Lady  Grosre- 
nor*8  book  mixed  with  the  graver 
matter.  From  this  lighter  material 
many  agreeable  selections  mi^t  be 
made;  but  we  cannot  afford  space. 
We  should  be  unwilling,  however, 
and  unjust  at  once  to  her  ladyship, 
if  we  passed  over  her  description  ofa 
storm.  No  two  storms  are  ever 
alike ;  and  the  last  that  shall  be  told 
up  to  the  da^r  of  judgment,  if  the 
narrative  be  simple,  unaffected,  and 
uncxa^gcratcd  like  her  ladyship^a, 
will  fail  not  to  have  thrilling  interest 
This  storm  occurred  on  the  depart- 
ure of  the  vessel  for  Lisbon  on  the 
way  home : — 

"  When  we  got  oat  to  sea  we  met  t 
heavy  northerly  swell  agsinst  as:  wt 
advanced,  however,  in  our  coarse,  aod 
gained  a  considend>le  offing  from  the 
coast  of  Portugal  in  the  course  of  the 
night. 

"  Oct.  24.  Sunday,^At  two  A.M.,  the 
gaff  topsail,  top-gal lunt  sail,  and  foreiail, 
were  furled.  At  half-past  seven  the 
wind  shifted  in  an  instant  from  W.S.W. 
to  the  north,  blowing  hard  with  a  hesty 
cross  sea.  No  possibility  of  reading 
prayers  to-day,  the  ship  rolling  and  jeik- 
ing  incessantly ;  few  of  us  were  able  to 
get  up. 

"  Oct,  25.— The  morning  was  thick 
and  rainy  after  a  very  roogb  night ;  still 
able  to  hold  a  northerly  coarse,  bat  st 
eleven  a.m.,  the  wind  increased  to  a 
violent  gale,  with  a  tremendous  sea.  The 
fore-topsail  was  furled,  aod  we  wers 
obliged  to  lie  to  ;  and  at  fire  p.m.,  ths 
mainsail  was  furl^,  and  the  boom  lashed 
down. 

"  At  six  P.M.,  when  we  were  riding 
head  to  win-l,  under  the  storm-tryisu 
and  the  fore- stay  sail,  the  latter  split,  and 
it  was  shifted  with  the  new  one,  which 
had  not  been  many  minutes  in  its  place, 
when  the  new  sheet  which  held  it  gSTe 
way,  and  the  sail  flew  up,  and  was  only 
gtithered  in  with  great  difficulty ;  it  was 
too  dangerous  to  attempt  to  set  it  again ; 
as  the  uien  would  have  had  to  cany  the 
sheet  o\er  the  point  of  the  bowsprit; 
which  was  constantly  dipping  under 
water.  We  thus  lay  under  our  stonn- 
sail  alone,  the  si'a  raging  violently,  and 
the  vesst'l  making  stemvray  n^iidly. 

'*  At  half.past  eight  p.m.,  one  of  the 
tremendous  seas  which  were  oonacaatly 
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striking  the  ship,  broke  against  the  stem, 
and  carried  away  the  rudder.  The  jerk 
was  very  perceptible  below,  and  in  my 
cabin  the  sound  of  the  man  at  the  helm 
running  along  the  deck  betrayed  the 
event  to  my  companion  who  was  isitting 
with  me,  wlio  immediately  ran  out,  and 
met  the  captain  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
who  told  him  *  the  rudder  was  gone  ;  * 
and  one  of  the  sailors,  whom  he  met 
upon  deck,  with  a  face  as  white  as  a 
sheet.  con6niied  the  intelligence.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  lowest 
brace  in  which  the  rudder  hangs  was 
earried  away  ;  the  next  brace  held,  but 
the  pintle  of  the  rudder  which  drops  into 
the  brace  snapped  off;  the  third  brace 
was  carried  away,  and  the  rudder,  which 
was  split  at  this  point,  hung  by  the  upper 
one  to  the  ship  ;  the  first  operation  was 
to  get  the  wreck  clear  of  tbe  sternpost, 
which  was  successfully  managed,  but  tbe 
rope  which  was  attached  to  it  gave  way, 
and  the  rudder  sank  to  the  bottom. 

"  No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  de- 
spair of  a  long,  miserable,  and  stormy 
day,  ending  with  so  fatal  an  accident ; 
we  were  now  left  in  the  sweep  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  tremendous  weather,  in  this 
helpless  condition,  without  the  sliglitest 
probability  of  any  human  aid,  the  wind 
blowing  with  frightful  violence,  and  tbe 
sea  raging  furiously.  All  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question,  as,  setting  anxiety  aside, 
the  violent  motion  of  the  nbip,  and  the 
noise  of  the  waves,  would  alone  have 
prevented  it ;  nothing  but  tbe  conviction 
that  we  were  in  the  hands  of  an  over- 
ruling Power  could  give  comfort.  Any 
change  in  the  wind  might  have  driven  us 
right  ashore,  or  completely  out  to  sea ; 
but,  by  the  mercy  of  Providence,  the 
wind  continued  N.E. ;  and  the  sbip,  al- 
though occasionally  falling  off  consider- 
ably from  the  waves,  still  lay  head  to 
wind  with  wonderful  steadiness  under 
the  storm  main  trysail  alone,  drifting 
slowly  backwards  all  night,  which  was 

Eassed,  according  to  tbe  log-book,  in  '  a 
eavy  gale,  with  a  tremendous  sea  break- 
ing,  and  driving  the  sbip  down  on  her 
side  with  violent  blows.* 
"  Oct,  26.— 

**  *  There  are  spirits  of  the  deep 
Who,  when  the  warrant's  given. 
Rise  raging  from  their  sleep, 
Or  mid  thunder-clouds  tbat  keep 
The  wrath  of  Heaven. 
High  their  eddying  mists  are  whirled 
As  they  rear  their  giant  forms ; ' 

and  at  two  a.m.,  the  ship  gave,  among 
many,  one  lurch  so  tremendous,  that  it 
felt  as  if  it  was  irretrievably  over ;  at 
the  same  moment  two  great  waves  broke 
in  saccession  over  the  deck,  and  forced 
their  way  like  a  cataract  into  the  after- 


cabin,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  its 
two  inmates. 

**  The  noises  of  all  kinds  through  that 
tremendous  night  were  quite  overwhelm- 
ing ;  the  wind  seemed  to  shake  the  vessel 
through  and  through,  and  to  menace 
every  instant  carrying  away  the  masts. 
The  beating,  banging,  tearing,  and  roll- 
ing of  the  sea,  below,  around,  and  some- 
times  over  us,  with  the  creaking  and 
moaning  of  the  timbers,  were  altogether 
quite  awful,  and  enough  to  shake  the 
senses.  It  was  a  relief  when  daylight 
broke,  though  it  brought  little  improve- 
ment with  it. 

'^  A  brig  we  had  seen,  the  preceding 
evening,  lying  to  under  a  close-reefed  top- 
sail, was  seen  about  the  same  distance 
from  us  this  morning,  two  or  three  miles 
to  tbe  north,  and  there  was  a  schooner 
about  as  far  off  to  tbe  south.  They  re- 
tained their  relative  positions  all  Tuesday, 
after  which  we  saw  them  no  more. 

**  A  substitute  for  the  rudder,  consist- 
ing of  the  steam  cable,  after  the  plan 
which  Captain  Rous  adopted  to  bring 
home  the  Pique  frigate  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, was  tried  this  morning,  but  failed, 
from  want  of  power  to  bring  the  ship 
round,  tbe  sea  being  still  too  violent  for 
any  expedient  to  have  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess ;  we  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  rest 
on  the  chilling  hope  of  '  better  weather,' 
which  did  not  appear  very  likely,  the 
barometer  being  lower  than  it  had  been 
throughout  our  voyage. 

*'  Oct,  "il. — As  I  found  sleep  was  im- 
possible, though  some  of  my  companions 
were  not  equally  wakeful,  I  passed  the 
night  in  stumbling  at  intervals  up  the 
companion-stairs,  clinging  tightly  to  the 
railing,  to  look  out  at  the  weather  upon 
deck,  which  I  ascended  nine  times  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  was  always  re- 
warded by  the  same  prospect  of  a  wild 
and  stormy  sky,  with  heavy  squalls  of 
hard  white  clouds  sweeping  rapidly  and 
violently  along,  and  bringing,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a  furious  blast  of 
wind  ;  the  sea  rising  like  black  liquid 
mountains  ready  to  engulph  the  ship, 
which  was  beating  up  and  down,  and 
seemed  labouring  to  save  itself,  a  pale 
bright  moon  gleaming  at  intervals  with 
an  awful  magnificence  over  all.  The  wind 
howling  and  whistling  through  the  shrouds 
seemed  to  promise  any  thing  but  a  quiet 
sea  to  try  the  new  expedient  for  a  rudder. 
The  night  appeared  endless,  but  the  morn- 
ing dawned  at  last,  and  the  preparations 
were  immediately  begun  for  trying  to  fix 
another  substitute  for  the  rudder,  which 
had  been  in  preparation  the  day  before. 
It  consisted  of  a  spare  jib-boom,  to  steer 
upon  the  principle  of  an  oar  \  the  outer 
end  was  loaded  with  four  pigs  of  iron 
ballast  on  one  side,  to  sink  and  keep  it 
down  ;  two  planks  were  well  nailed  and 
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lasbed  together  on  each  side,  thus  form- 
ing the  broad  blade  of  the  oar  to  act  upon 
the  water.  It  was  calculated  that  we 
were  now  about  fifty  miles  from  Lisbon, 
having  drifted  back  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  the  accident 
happened ;  and  as  our  only  chance  of 
reaching  it  rested  on  the  success  of  this 
experiment,  the  morning  was  a  very 
nervous  one  ;  and  at  half-past  seven  the 
grand  trial  was  made,  as  thus  appears 
from  the  log-book,  which  gives  a  more 
technical  description  than  mine  would  be 
of  the  proceeding :  — . 

" '  At  seven  a.m.  commenced  getting 
out  the  spar  through  the  middle  stern 
port,  but  did  not  run  it  out  to  fix  it  till 
the  ship  was  under  way,  for  fear  of  its 
being  broken  by  the  seas.  Loosed  and 
set  the  head  sails,  and  furled  the  after 
ones,  and  as  she  paid  off,  and  gathered 
wav,  ran  out  the  spar,  lashed  to  the 
main  horse  piece,  which  runs  across  the 
stern,  and  also  with  a  black  rope  nailed 
to  the  spar  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
end,  to  prevent  its  slipping  outwards. 
The  distance  from  the  outer  point  to  the 
end  of  the  planks,  where  the  outer  guys 
were  PttacJied,  was  seven  feet.  From 
thence  to  the  nailed  end  of  the  back  stay 
rope,  seven  feet.  From  thence  to  the 
ship*s  stern,  thirteen  feet ;  six  feet  to  the 
guy  tackles  ;  and  three  feet  to  the  end. — 
'J'otal,  thirt}'-six  feet.  The  distiince  from 
the  end  of  the  spar  in  the  water  to  the 
point  where  it  rested  on  the  stern  of  the 
ship  was  twenty-seven  feet,  where  it  was 
fastened  loosely  with  a  rope  to  prevent 
its  flying  up.  From  tlionco  upwards  to 
the  guv  t'.ickles  which  steadied  it,  and 
assisted  the  steering  ones,  was  six  feet ; 
from  thence  to  the  up];er  end,  three  feet ; 
making  the  length  thirty-six  feet.  Two 
guys  Lad  been  lashed  to  ench  side  of  the 
outer  end  of  the  spar,  and  were  brought 
round  each  quarter  to  the  gangway  ports, 
where  two  men  were  stationed  on  each 
side  to  steer  her,  receiving  their  directions 
from  four  men  at  the  guy  tackles,  who 
were  placed,  as  commonly,  behind  the 
compiiss  in  the  binnacle,  and  who  also 
assisted  in  the  movement  of  the  steering.' 

*•  At  the  commencement  of  the  opera, 
tions,  a  sea  struck  our  fabric,  and  n  tre- 
mendous crash  ensued,  and,  for  a  moment, 
it  was  supposed  that  all  was  gone ;  how- 
ever, it  proved  to  be  only  the  upper  end 
of  the  spar  that  was  broken,  which  being 
sufficiently  long,  was  found  to  answer  as 
well  as  before,  although  curtailed  in  this 
abrupt  manner.' 

"  The  ship  came  round,  and  most  pro- 
videntially the  wind  continued  in  the 
same  quarter,  north,  which  aided  the 
object  of  getting  back  to  Lisbon,  which 
it  was  of  great  importance  to  cfifoct  as 
soon  as  possible,  before  there  was  a 
change  of  wind. 


"  Oar  rudder  answered  adminUj ;  lit 
to  keep  the  ship's  bead  from  nmain;  too 
much  into  the  wind«  the  peak  of  the  anin 
storm  tr^^il  was  set«  and  our  eomie 
shaped  east  for  Lisbon. 

'*  The  ship  was  now  goin^  it  aboot 
five  knots  an  hoor,  and  ixSUng  yMmAj, 
with  formidable  squalls  of  wind  and  run 
every  ten  minutes,  some  of  wUch  hid 
her  completely  down  on  her  side. 
•  •  •  • 

"  Passed  the  Braganza  frigate  asd  ^ 
tower  of  fielem  as  £e  clock  was  strikiiig 
six  P.M.,  and  we  were  hailed  bothfioa 
the  frigate  and  the  tower,  but  in  ou 
crippled  state  it  was  impracticable  fiv  oa  t» 
Leave  to,  and  we  took  the  chsnes  of 
being  fired  upon .  A  bright  flash  gletsiad 
across  us  at  the  instant  from  behiad  tin 
castle,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  shot, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  lifditniag:; 
and  a  boat  followed  us  from^me  Bii- 
ganza  to  our  old  snchorage,  when  va 
were  truly  happy  to  find  ouraelTet  bj 
seven  o'clock  in  the  CTening.*' 

The  vessel  was  refitted,  and  after- 
wards made  a  proaperoas  yoyage  to 
En^^land,  where  her  ladyship  has  hid 
the  hiffh  satisfhction  of  telliiig  in  her 

ErinceTy  mansion  of  "  the  peiib  she 
ad  passed.** 

One  word  at  parting  with  raped 
to  both  books.  There  is  a  moral 
conveyed  in  them  which  we  wodd 
much  wish  our  clever  Cockney  tnTcl* 
Icrs  Avould  avail  themselveaa  and  not 
make  their  readers  mck  with  their 
lamentations  about  the  lack  of  the 
ordinary  ^^ comforts^  whieh  eve^ 
mechanic,  or  tradesman,  or  tinker, 
or  other  craftsman,  whatever  bread- 
Manner  he  may  wield,  chisel  or  yaid, 
or  hammer  or  pen,  me^  have  in  a 
British  city,  and  which  nobody  em 
have  out  of  it  in  any  of  the  remote 
foreign  parts,  and  not  without  great 
jiersonal  trouble  and  lavish  expend- 
iture, even  in  the  best  cities  of  the 
European  continents.  liord  and 
Lady  Francis  Egerton,  Lord  and 
Lady  Grosvenor,  persons  who  were 
nurtured  and  brought  up  even  at 
the  children  of  princes  (fbr  what  was 
there  wisely  the  world  oonld  give 
that  their  parents  might  not  have 
ox[)onded  on  them?),  never  once 
repine  at  the  inconveniences  or  hard- 
ships to  which  they  were  ezpoaed,  or 
have  one  remembrance  to  breathe  as 
to  the  population  of  the  diven  mde 
places  in  which  they  sojonmed,  save 
of  kindliness  and  gratitiide  fiir  the 
assistance  rendered. 
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THE  POTTER  8  DAUGHTER  OF  CORINTH. 


"'  Fair  was  her  face  as  tbine,  her  heart  as  warm, 
Whose  antique  story  marks  my  simple  page ; 
Yet  luckless  youth  was  hers,  and  sorrowful  old  age." 

Bishop  Hbber. 


It  was  evening — an  evening  in  one 
of  the  fairest  cities  of  all  Greece. 
With  the  blue  sky  shining  down 
upon  temples  and  towers  whose  very 
ruins  breathed  forth  the  poetry  of 
architecture,  and  spoke  dimly  to  after 
ages  of  the  simple  and  classic  gran- 
deur of  that  ancient  and  time-hallowed 
spot,  the  stately  Corinth  I  But  it  is 
with  the  history  of  the  human  hearts 
which  beat,  and  struggled,  and  broke 
within  its  marble  walls,  that  we  have 
alone  to  do;  and  that  is  much  the 
same  in  all  countries  and  ages,  a  sad 
and  sacred  volume  scarcely  to  be  read 
without  tears. 

In  a  mean  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  sat  a  young  girl,  apparently 
lost  in  thought,  but  how  beautiful ! 
No  wonder  those  Greeks,  ^ith  such 
living  models  before  them,  should 
excel,  as  thev  have  done,  everv  other 
nation  in  the  world.  But  for  the 
flashing  eyes  and  quivering  lip,  she 
might  have  passed,  with  her  lofty 
brow  and  delicate  profile,  for  some 
highly  finished  statue — she  was  so 
cold  and  passionless  to  look  upon, 
and  so  faultlessly  classical  in  the  un- 
studied arrangement  of  her  dark  hair 
and  flowing  garments,  which  one 
forgot  to  notice  were  somewhat  of 
the  coarsest,  and  denoted  the  low 
caste  of  the  wearer.  But  woman,  in 
her  youthful  beauty  and  pride,  has 
an  innate  nobility  which  rises  superior 
to  the  petty  distinctions  of  rank  and 
station.  She  was  a  splendid  creature, 
that  girl !  and  young,  too.  Why^ 
then,  that  sad  and  thoughtful  look  ? 
The  beautiful  are  not  always  happy. 
She  might  have  many  worshippers, 
and  yet  the  one  be  not  among  them. 
Alas  for  her,  if  it  was  so ! 

"We  have  heard  and  read  how  by 
a  strange  process  the  master-pieces 
of  Lysippus  and  Praxiteles  actually 
wore  upon  their  checks  the  warm 
and  glowing  tint  of  life ;  and  in  like 
manner  a  bright  flush  passed  over 
the  face  of  that  statue-like  girl  at 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps, 
and  its  cold  and  rigid  expression  dis- 
appeared. 
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"  Father,"  said  she,  rising  up  to 
meet  him,  and  her  voice  was  very 
sweet  and  gentle,  "  you  are  tired  ?" 

"  Not  more  so  than  usual,**  replied 
the  old  man,  gloomily. 

"  Nor  yet  ill  ?** 

"  No,  no  I  why  tease  me  with  these 
idle  questions,  Corintha  ?** 

"  Because  I  know  by  your  counte- 
nance that  something  must  have  hap- 
pened to  vex  you, — ^at  least,  if  it  is  no 
worse.  Why  you  have  not  smiled 
upon  me  yet,  or  called  me  your 
child !  Father,  it  is  not  I  who  nave 
grieved  you,  I  hope  ?** 

"  That  were  impossible  !**  replied 
the  old  potter.  "  I  ask  only  to  see  you 
happy.    Corintha,  you  are  happy  ? 

"Why  should  I  not  be,  my  father  ? 

"  I  know  not,  indeed,  but  you  are  ? 

"  Yes,  always  with  you !  And 
now  you  will  tell  me  what  you  were 
angry  about  just  now  ?** 

"  Nay,  it  matters  not.  You  have 
heard  tne  news,  I  suppose  ?*' 

"I — I  have  been  within  doors  all 
day." 

"  Then  it  has  not  reached  you.  I 
thought  not  by  your  manner  ;**  and 
again  the  old  man  was  silent. 

"  I  wonder  Myron  has  not  been 
here  to-night,**  said  the  girl  at  length. 

"  He  is  better  engaged,  doubtless, 
with  his  betrothed,'*  replied  the  pot- 
ter, bitterly. 

"  Ah  I  how  beautiful  she  is  !**  ex- 
claimed Corintha. 

The  old  man  cast  a  long,  eager, 
and  searching  look  upon  her  as  she 
said  this ;  and  so  earnest  and  pro- 
tracted was  his  scrutiny,  that  she 
smiled  at  length  and  asked  playfully 
of  what  he  could  be  thinking. 

"  I  have  been  uniust,*'  said  Dibu- 
tades ;  "  but  it  is  all  past  now,  and 
you  must  be  very  kind  to  Myron  if 
he  should  come,  to  make  up  for  my 
harshness.  After  all,  there  was  no 
harm  done.** 

"  And  why  were  you  harsh  to 
poor  Myron,  father  ?**  asked  the  girl, 
coaxingly. 

"  Because — because  I  thought  that 
you,  and  not  this  young  lone,  should 
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have  been  his  betrothed ;  or  why  for 
years  has  he  been  like  your  very 
shadow  ?  And  I  feared — pardon  mc, 
my  child ! — that  you  might  have  felt 
this,  too." 

"  What,  love  unasked !"  replied 
the  maiden,  with  a  proud  smile  upon 
her  quivering  lips.  "  Methinks,  if  it 
were  so,  I  had  deserved  to  suffer. 
It  is  true  Myron  is  very  dear  to  me, 
as  it  is  only  natural  he  should  be, 
when  we  have  known  each  other  so 
long,  even  from  our  very  childhood ; 
but  our  affection  was  ever  that  of 
brother  and  sister,  nothing  more. 
Father,  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  and 
he  were  not  friends." 

^'  Fear  not ;  it  is  sufficient  that  I 
have  wronged  him  without  cause." 

"  And  so  you  really  thought," 
said  Corintha,  hanging  playfully  over 
him,  '^  that  girls  hearts  were  as 
brittle  and  easily  broken  as  your 
pottery  ?"  and  her  merry  laugh  rang 
pleasantlv  in  the  old  man's  ears  as 
she  MHthdrew  to  her  household  duties. 

That  night,  as  he  lay  between 
sleeping  tmd  waking,  tne  potter 
ikncied  he  heard  a  strange  wailing 
sound,  as  of  one  weeping  and  lament- 
ing in  bitterness  of  anguish.  But  after 
all  it  might  have  been  a  dream  —  we 
do  dream  strange  things  sometimes. 

Perhaps  Myron  partly  guessed 
from  the  manner  of  Dibutades  what 
he  thought,  and  resented  it  deeply, 
for  some  days  passed  away  without 
his  making  his  appearance  at  that 
house  which  had  for  years  been  like 
a  second  home  to  him;  it  may  be, 
however,  that  his  betrothed  took  up 
much  of  his  time.  When  he  did 
come  at  length  he  was  strangely  em- 
barrassed and  unlike  himself.  Co- 
rintha looked  up  on  his  entrance 
with  her  usual  calm  smile,  and  held 
out  her  hand. 

'*  You  have  been  absent  from  us  a 
lon^  time,  Myron,"  said  she ;  "  but 
I  will  not  chide  you,  since  you  have, 
doubtless,  been  much  more  pleasantlv 
engaged.  And  yet  I  have  a  woman  s 
curiosity  to  know  all  about  your 
beautiful  lone." 

The  young  Greek  answered  frank- 
ly, for  he  was  relieved  by  her  man- 
ner, while  the  girl  listened  with  a 
smile  upon  her  lips.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  wild  and  bitter  thoughts 
might  have  been  in  her  heart ! 

"  And  does  she  love  you  so  very 
much  ?" 


*^  I  have  dared  to  hope  and  believe 

80. 

"  She  has  not  confessed  it,  then. 
Ah !  a  maiden  should  never  tell  her 
love!" 

*'  There  was  no  need ;  it  is  a  lan- 
^age  the  si^ns  of  which  are  easily 
mterpreted  without  the  aid  of  words." 

^^  When  one  loves  again,"  said 
Corintha,  half  sadly,  ^'  but  not  else ; 
and  it  is  best  so !  But  you  have  not 
told  me  all,  Myron ;  come,  confide  in 
me  as  of  old,  and  I  may  soothe,  if  I 
cannot  help  you.'* 

^^  Yes,  it  seems  natural  to  tell  yon 
every  thing.  Although  you  were 
much  younger  than  mysdf,  I  remem- 
ber that,  from  a  child,  I  always  came 
to  you  in  all  my  little  trials  and 
troubles,  and  your  kind  voice  never 
failed  to  com&rt,  although  it  could 
not  always  relieve  me." 

*^  Ah  I  those  were  happy  times  I " 
said  the  girl.  *^  But  you  have  not 
yet  told  me  what  it  is  that  grieves 
you?" 

*^  It  is  an  old  tale,"  answered  the 
Greek ;  ^'  the  father  of  my  sentle 
lone  is  rich,  and  will  not  give  her  to 
me  until  I  have  realised  a  certain 
sum  which  will  require  years  of  toil 
and  industry  to  effect" 

^^  But  you  are  young,  and  she  will 
be  faithful." 

"  It  may  be  so ;  and  yet  it  is  hard 
to  think  that,  even  if  all  be  well  in 
the  end,  the  glorious  sunshine  of  our 
youth  will  have  passed  away  never 
to  return !  Or,  worse  still,  that,  in 
the  interval,  death  or  change  may 
render  vain  the  labour  a£  haff  a  li^ 
time." 

''*'  Nay,  I  will  have  no  doabts,**  said 
Corintha ;  *^  she  will  be  yonn,  and 
sooner,  perhaps,  than  you  think  for ; 
or,  if  it  be  otherwise,  hearts  never 
grow  old,  or  change,  or,  once  kmnc, 
cease  to  love  one  another  whUe  lue 
remains.  I  have  no  bdkf  in  the 
word  faithlessness." 

That  Greek  girl's  was  a  sweet 
creed,  although  aomewbat  wild,  and 
savouring  slightly  of  ididatiy;  with 
few  exceptions,  it  is  that  of  tMyoaDg 
to  this  day. 

*'  But  lone  is  not  like  yon,**  re- 
plied her  companion.  ^  She  is  aentie 
and  easily  persuaded  as  a  childr 

"  But  the  child  when  she  lovea 
becomes  a  woman !  Myrm,  she  will 
make  all  the  better  wifb  for  it,  especial* 
ly  to  you  who  do  love  your  own 
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little.  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I 
am  keeping  you  from  her  now,  but 
you  will  come  again  soon,  and  tell 
me  how  you  prosper  ?" 

The  Greek  promised,  and,  amidst 
all  his  fears  for  the  future,  left  her 
with  a  light  heart.  Perhaps  he  had 
fimcied  to  himself  the  stately  beauty 
of  the  young  Corintha  bowed  down 
by  anguish  and  disappointment,  had 
been  haunted  by  a  dun  recollection 
of  words  spoken  years  ago,  which 
should  have  found  no  utterance  had 
they  meant  nothing,  and  feared  to 
meet  the  passionate  reproach  of  eyes 
that  had,  or  he  merely  ima^ned  it, 
so  long  sought  his  in  trustml  love. 
Alas !  for  man*s  vanity,  if  it  was  thus, 
there  is  but  one  thing  more  powerful, 
and  that  is  woman*s  pride ! 

It  was  a  strange  caprice,  but  that 
night,  when  she  retired  to  her  own 
apartment,  the  girl  sought  the  rude 
casket  which  contained  her  little 
dowry,  and  smiled  as  she  clasped 
the  bracelets  of  massive  gold  upon 
her  slender  wrists,  and  braided  her 
dark  hair  with  gems  of  no  mean 
value.  It  might  have  been  at  her 
own  radiant  beauty,  and  yet  that 
needed  no  meretricious  ornament  to 
increase  its  lustre ;  or  she  was  re- 
calling to  mind,  perchance,  the  night 
when  she  wore  them  last,  and  how 
many  had  said  that  the  potter's  daugh- 
ter of  Corinth  should  have  been  a 
queen.  And  one  —  but  no  matter 
what  his  words  were  now,  since  he, 
too,  has  forgotten  them.  Presently, 
as  though  the  whim  bad  passed  away, 
Corintha  unclasped  the  bracelets  from 
her  arms,  kissed  them  passionately, 
for  they  were  a  dead  mother's  legacy, 
and,  replacing  them  in  the  casket, 
retired  to  rest. 

The  following  morning  she  quitted 
the  house  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
was  absent  until  the  evening,  when 
she  returned  weary  and  disappointed. 

"  Six  months,"  murmured  the  girl, 
**  it  seems  a  long  time  to  wait ;  but  I 
cannot  manage  any  better,  or  I  could 
have  wished  the  trial  to  be  sooner 
over.  It  will  pass  quickly  enough  to 
them  I" 

Yes,  half  a  year  is  soon  over  when 
we  are  happy ;  but  it  is  weary  work 
for  the  wretched  to  count  its  leaden- 
footed  hours,  and  to  say,  in  the  morn- 
ing, "  Would  to  God  it  were  night ! " 
and,  at  ni^ht,  "  Would  to  God  it 
were  mormng  again!"    No  wonder 


they  should  deem  it  an  age.  Bnt  it 
passed  away  at  length,  and,  on  the 
very  day  of  its  expiration,  we  return 
to  our  legend  and  its  young  heroine, 
the  potter's  daughter  of  Corinth,  who 
sat,  as  usual,  busj  with  her  house- 
hold tasks,  looking  a  little  tired, 
which  might  well  be,  for  she  had 
been  out  ever  since  the  dawn,  but 
with  an  expression  of  joy  aknost 
divine  upon  lier  brow  and  lip. 

Presently  the  door  opened  auickly, 
and  a  fair,  gentle-eyed  girl  stood 
lingeringly  on  the  threshold,  as  if 
half  afraid  to  enter.  Corintha  turned 
pale  and  trembled  too,  but  it  was 
but  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  came 
forward  smilingly,  and  spoke  to  the 
young  stranger  in  her  Kind,  sweet 
voice: — 

"  We  should  know  one  another,  I 
think,"  said  she.  *'  You  are  the  be- 
loved of  Myron,  and  I  the  daughter 
of  Dibutades,  and  his  earliest  friend." 

"  Yes,  he  often  speaks  of  you ;  and 
many  an  hour  have  I  sat  and  watched 
for  you  to  go  past,  that  I  might  see 
if  you  were  really  as  beautiftu  as  he 
described.  But  you  looked  kind  and 
gentle  too,  and  so  forgive  me  if  I 
sought  you  out  in  my  troubles,  hav- 
ing no  one  else  in  whom  I  dared  con- 
fide." 

"My  poor  lone!  what  troubles 
can  you  nave  blessed  with  his  affec- 
tion ?" 

"  Ah  !  that  is  the  very  thing.  How 
I  wish  that  he  had  loved  you  in- 
stead; he  would  have  been  much 
happier !"  and  the  girl  bowed  down 
her  head  upon  her  hands  and  wept. 

"  This  is  a  fearful  jest !"  said  Co- 
rintha, wildly ;  but  the  pale  face  of 
lone  rebuked  her  for  the  thought, 
and,  fiinging  her  arms  caressingly 
around  her,  they  mingled  their  tears 
together. 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  feel  thus  for 
one  who  is  almost  a  stranger  to  you," 
exclaimed  the  girl,  at  length ;  "  but 
I  knew,  I  was  sure  it  would  be  so ; 
he  always  said  how  good  and  com- 
passionate you  were." 

"But  you  have  not  yet  told  me 
what  brought  you  here?  interrupted 
her  companion,  somewhat  impati- 
ently. 

"what  but  my  fears  for  him — for 
Myron,  who  is  lost,  if  you  aid  me 
not.    You  alone  can  save  him  I" 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Corintha, 
"  and  have  already  done  so." 
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"  Ah !  and  he  consents  ?  He  will 
yield  me  up  ?  The  gods  be  thanked ! 
although  I  care  not  now  how  soon 
they  take  me  to  themselves ! " 

"  What  strange  mystery  is  this  ?" 
asked  her  companion,  with  white  and 
quivering  lips.  "  You,  so  young,  so 
loved,  and  yet  wish  for  death  ?" 

"  Did  I  ?  It  was  a  sinful  thought. 
I  knew  not  what  I  said.  And  yet  it 
is  1)ctter  to  die  than  live  alone  m  the 
world !" 

"  Far  better !"  exclaimed  Corintha, 
eagerly.  "  But  your  mind  wanders, 
my  i)oor  child !  This  great  joy  has 
been  too  much  for  you." 

"  Yes,  it  is  joy  to  know  that  I  have 
cmancii)ated  him  from  the  weary 
bondage  that  was  consuming  his 
young  life  hour  by  hour.  That  after 
a  time  he  may  be  happy — he  may 
even  love  agam.  And  yet  the  tn- 
iimph,  after  all,  was  not  wholly  mine. 
Last  night,  when  they  thought  I 
slept,  I  stole  out  of  the  house  and 
went,  guided  by  the  lamp  which  may 
l)e  seen  of  late  Inirning,  even  until 
tlie  dawn,  to  ^lyron's  workshop. 
Y'ou  think,  perhajw,  it  was  scarcely 
maidenly ;  but  was  it  not  for  me  lie 
toiled  thus  early  and  hite  ?  And  yet 
I  trem])led,  and  half  feared  to  enter. 
Hut  I  took  courage,  at  last,  and, 
wondering  that  he  never  raised  his 
head,  crejit  up  to  him,  and  pressed 
mv  lips  timidly  to  his  faded  brow. 
1  )iad  not  darwl  to  do  this,  but  that 
J  thought  he  slept,  and  how  sur[)rised 
and  pleased  he  would  feel  to  be 
awakened  thus.  Surely,  Corintha, 
his  untiring  devotion  deserved  tliis 
sliglit  reward*"" 

"(io  on,"  siiid  her  companion,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  He  did  not  chide  thee, 
doubtless:  neither  will  I." 

**  Xo,  l()r  he  was  pale  and  cold  as 
marble,  and  never  stirreil ;  he  had 
fuinteil  away  through  exhaustion,  and, 
as  r  hung  franticly  over  him,  the 
whole  truth  burst  at  once  upon  mv 
mind — he  was  literally  dying  inch  by 
inch  for  me !  It  was  a  vain  ho|H?  to 
tliink  that  my  father  would  abate  one 
iota  of  his  demands;  ever  since  1  can 
renioinlK.T  he  has  made  it  his  proudest 
boast  ne\er  to  ijo  liaok  from  his 
w<»nl.  Ihit  one  way  roiiiaiuiHl  bv 
which  he  miirlit  be  siivetl,  and.  thouirh 
mv  own  hap]>iiKss  wa<  to  l)e  the  >a- 
critice,  I  did  not  shrink  trom  it.  And 
yet  1  was  but  a  bad  plculer.  for  I 
clung  to  him.  even  wliilo  1  suppli- 


cated upon  my  knees  that  he  would 
yield  me  up ;  and  while  my  Ups 
prayed  him  to  renounce  and  forget 
Die,  my  heart  clrank  in  with  a  wild 
and  selfish  joy  every  burning  and 
passionate  vow.  Pernaps  he  saw  the 
struggle,  for  he  onlv  smiled,  called 
me  a  fond,  foolish  child,  who  knew 
not  what  I  asked ;  and,  after  sediig 
me  to  mv  home,  went  back,  with  his 
thin,  hollow  cheeks,  and  feeble  step, 
to  toil  again,  as  he  had  done  for 
months,  until  dawn.  And  then,  in 
my  despair,  I  remembered  you,  and 
came  hither  to  ask  your  aid,  for  I 
well  knew  the  value  he  always  set 
upon  your  advice.** 

*^And  now  that  all  is  over,  and 
you  have  lost  him  for  ever,  can  you 
still  rejoice  ?" 

*'  Ah,  yes  I  for  he  will  rest  to-night 
for  the  first  time  for  numths,  and 
soon  be  quite  well  again,  lor  they 
tell  me  it  is  rest  only  Uiat  he  wants. 

"  But  yourself,  lone  V* 

*^  No  matter  for  me,** said  the  girl; 
'^  let  us  think  only  of  him  !**  And  this 
was  woman*s  love  in  those  ancient 
times.  Is  it  less  pure — ^less  aelf-sa- 
enticing,  even  to  this  day?  We 
think  not. 

^'  ^la^'  I  come  and  see  yon  some- 
times?* asked  lone,  caressingly,  as 
they  parted,  at  length.  **It  would 
be  sucli  happiness  when  we  are  quite 
alone  if  I  might  talk  oocasionaliy  of 
him  whom  we  both  lovedL** 

''Ah!  who  told  yon  that,  sirir* 
exclaimed  her  companion,  wildfy. 

"  Nay,  is  it  not  so  ?  TWe,  he  was 
not  your  betrothed;  but  there  are 
manv  kinds  of  affection.** 

*•  Von  are  righl^  my  sweet  lone  V 
siiid  Corintlia,  kissing  her  fcndly. 
'*My  love  for  Myron  is  not  liM 
yours  !*' 

The  young  girl  turned  away  with 
a  smile  upon  her  white  lips;  but  she 
was  no  heroine,  and  when  she  reached 
home  she  Hung  herself  down  upon 
the  gn)und,  and  wept  in  passionate 
abandonment  of  grief,  while  the 
daughter  of  Dibntades  returned  qui- 
et I  v  to  her  work. 

"  it  is  well,"  murmured  she; 
*'  lone  is  worthy  of  him  !" 

For  the  first  time  for  many  weeks, 
^lyron  came  that  night,  as  of  old. 
liut  the  [lotter  vras  still  busy  in  hk 
workshop),  and  Corintha  from  home; 
her  return,  however,  being  mamenta- 
rily  ex^KX^ted,  he  sat  down  to  awiifc 
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it,  and,  weary  and  exhausted,  fell  fast 
asleep.  Although  pale,  and  worn, 
and  hollow-eyed  with  much  toil,  his 
features,  even  in  sliimber,  had  a 
bright  and  happy  expression,  and 
once  or  twice  ne  smUed  as  if  his 
dreams  were  pleasant  ones.  It  was 
long  since  he  had  slept  thus  soundly ; 
even  Corintha's  return  failed  to 
awaken  him,  or  the  burning  tears 
which  fell  upon  his  brow  as  she  bent 
over  him.  Was  she  weeping  to  see 
how  changed  he  had  become?  Or 
did  the  vision  of  poor  lone,  and  her 
lover  in  his  lonely  workshop,  come 
sadly  back  to  her  heart  ? 

As  the  young  Greek  slumbered 
thus,  his  fine  and  strongly  marked 
profile  was  distinctly  reflected  on  the 
wall  of  the  apartment,  and  Corintha, 
perceiving  it,  sketched  the  outline  in 
charcoal  with  a  rapid  hand ;  and  then, 
turning  laughingly  to  her  father  who 
had  just  entered,  asked  him  if  it  was 
not  an  excellent  likeness.  Myron 
awoke  at  the  sound  of  her  glad 
voice. 

'*  One  moment !"  exclaimed  she ; 
"  there — have  I  not  caught  the  very 
curve  of  that  proud  lip  ?" 

"  It  is  admirable !"  said  Dibutades ; 
and  even  Myron  smiled  at  this  rude 
sketch  of  himself,  for  he  could  smile 
now.  Some  unknown  friend  had 
sent  him  the  very  sum  required  by 
the  iron -hearted  father  of  his  lone, 
who  had  now  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  delaying  their  nuptials,  or  the 
g^l  for  concealing  her  deep  and  pas- 
sionate tenderness.  Perhaps  they 
were  all  the  happier  for  tiie  brief 
cloud  which  had  darkened  over  the 
sunshine  of  their  lives,  since  it  had 
taught  them  how  dear  they  were  to 
each  other. 

"  And  can  you  form  no  guess  as  to 
whom  you  are  indebted  for  this  great 
kindness  ?"  asked  Dibutades. 

"  None ;  I  believe  it  to  be  the  act 
of  the  gods  themselves,  in  pity  to  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  my  poor  lone ! " 

"  Such  things  have  been,"  replied 
the  old  potter  with  solemn  earnest- 
ness. But  his  daughter  seemed  less 
superstitious,  for  she  smiled  with  a 
sad  scorn,  and  spoke  on  other  to- 
pics. 

But  the  young  lone,  what  pen  can 
hope  to  do  justice  to  her  feelings 
when  she  found  that  the  sacrifice 
would  not  be  demanded  of  her?  That 
she  was  free  to  love  him  again,  and 


more  than  all  to  let  him  see  that  she 
did,  and  had  only  to  nurse  him  back 
to  health.  And  yet,  had  need  been, 
she  would  have  died  for  him  without 
a  murmur,  nor  her  fate  been  a  singu- 
lar one,  for  it  is,  with  some  few 
rare  exceptions,  the  conunon  doom 
of  womanhood. 

In  the  innocent  joy  of  her  heart 
she  went  early  the  following  morn- 
ing to  tell  the  good  news  to  her  kind 
friend  Corintha,  and  ask  for  an  ex- 

Elanation  of  much  that  had  puzzled 
er  in  their  last  interview ;  but  the 
door  was  fastened,  and,  as  her  gentle 
request  for  admittance  failed  to  eli- 
cit any  reply,  she  concluded  she 
must  be  out.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case ;  the  daughter  of  Dibu- 
tades was  too  busy  to  be  disturbed, 
and  would  not,  perhaps,  that  every 
one  should  see  the  nature  of  her 
occupation.  She  was  moulding  a 
figure  in  clay  from  the  rude  sketch 
before  her,  and  it  was  wonderful  the 
genius  she  displayed  in  this  strange 
employment.  She  had  sat  thus  ever 
since  day-break ;  but  she  put  it 
away  when  evening  came,  and  the 
following  morning  worked  at  it  again, 
until  the  statue  was  finished,  when 
she  carried  it  smilingly  to  her  father, 
who  praised  her  ingenuity,  and  put 
it  in  his  furnace  to  harden. 

The  wedding  passed  away  as  most 
weddings  do  even  to  this  day.  The 
bride,  in  her  love,  half  wondering 
what  she  could  have  done  to  merit 
so  much  happiness,  and  vowing,  in 
the  depths  of  her  young  heart,  to 
repay  it  with  a  life's  devotion ;  the 
bridegroom,  proud  less  of  himself 
than  her ;  the  maidens,  half  envious, 
half  hopeful  that  their  turn  would 
come  soon  ;  and  the  aged,  living  as 
it  were  over  again  their  own  youth- 
ful days,  with  the  loved  and  lost 
restored  by  the  magic  power  of  me- 
mory and  association.  But  the  fair- 
est and  brightest  there — aye,  even 
than  the  bride  herself,  in  all  the 
grace  of  her  winning  and  child-like 
beauty, — was  the  potter's  daughter  of 
Corinth.  And  it  was  strange,  too; 
for  her  night-black  hair  was  unre- 
lieved by  a  single  ornament,  and  her 
white  arms,  rich  only  in  their  own 
faultless  symmetry,  while  it  was  usual 
on  such  occasions  to  display  those  trea- 
sures which  were  the  pride  of  the 
maidens  of  Greece.  Dibutades  spoke 
of  it  to  his  child. 
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"  Nay,  my  father/*  replied  Corintha 
gently,  ^Miave  you  not  often  said 
that  you  liked  me  host  \?ithout 
them  r 

**  But  at  such  a  time  as  this  you 
should  have  dressed  yourself  like 
the  rest." 

"Ah!  I  shall  never  be  as  other 
girls,"  returned  Corintha,  half*  sadly. 
And  then  she  added  in  a  gayer  tone, 
"  You  know  I  was  always  wilful,  and 
loved  to  liave  a  way  of  my  own." 

The  father's  heart  swelled  with  a 
fond  pride  as  she  turned  away  from 
him,  and,  with  a  light  step  and 
lighter  laughter,  went  bounding  down 
the  dance.  It  might  have  l)een 
observed  that  she  never  wore  her 
ornaments  again. 

That  Greek  bridal — it  was  a  scene 
for  young  artists  to  dream  of  and 
muse  upon,  but  which  they  may  not 
hope  to  realise;  a  vision  from  the 
laud  of  the  beautiful  that  fades 
before  the  cold  touch  of  mortal  inspi- 
ration. What  glorious  faces  there 
were  amon^  those  children  of  toil! 
What  fiashmg  eyes  and  noble  forms, 
such  as  we  can  but  fancy  now !  What 
twinkling  of  white  feet  when  they 
danced !  And  how  sweet  were  the 
glad  voices  which  rose  up  in  bless- 
ings for  tliat  hap])y  pair !  The  end, 
however,  was  nuich  the  same  as  it  is 
to  this  day,  for  many,  even  among 
those  who  had  seemed  the  merriest 


there,  went  home  Y&y   nd,  and 
dreamt  of  "  the  might  have  beat  T 

Corintha  lought  her  lonely  cham- 
ber. The  lofty  character  of  her 
beauty  had  paMed  away — the  proud 
head  was  bent — the  spirit  broken! 
Slie  knelt  do¥m  before  the  image 
she  had  moulded,  and  buiied  her 
white  face  in  her  hands.  Heavea 
pity  her!  for  she  has  played  her 
part  bravely,  and  kept  her  aad  Rcret 
to  the  last.  And  yet  the  doom  of  the 
potter*s  daughter  was  no  isolited 
one.  How  many  there  are  who,  like 
her,  have  fbmied  unto  themselTCi 
idols  of  clay,  and  wept  over  them! 
It  is  a  common  but  a  wild  wordup, 
which  has  lured  away  and  broken 
thousands  of  youthful  lieBrts. 

Corintha  is  said  to  haye  been  the 
first  originator  of  the  ut  of  dee^ 
among  the  Greeks ;  and  in  the  d& 
reveaJings  that  have  come  down  ta 
us  of  that  ancient  and  time-hallowed 
epoch  from  which  sprung  a  piled 
race  of  poet  artists,  as  they  nave 
been  justly  called,  who  shall  be 
certain  that  it  is  only  a  iaUe  f  The 
young  are  sure  to  believe  us,  for 
faith  is  the  fflorions  privilege  of 
vouth.  The  old  may  sneer  and  phi- 
losophise if  they  will,  and  yet  ercn 
they  must  confess  that  it  might  have 
been  true.  For  ourselves  we  can 
only  say,  that  the  spirit  of  the  past 
has  been  >vith  us  I 
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To  those  of  our  readers  whom  for- 
tune lias  pliiccd  in  some  quiet  retreat 
far  from  tlie  cares  and  exigencies  of 
a  metropolitan  life,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  discount"  may  Ihj  unfa- 
miliar, or  they  may  regard  the  ex- 
pression as  implying  some  indistinct 
mark  of  depreciation  in  the  abstract; 
and,  when  we  say  that  excliecjuer-billa 
or  whiggery  are  at  a  discount,  they 
would  tlicreby  infer  tluit  neither  of 
those  conmiodities  were,  in  the  ])ul/1ic 
estimation,  so  valuable  as  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  one  or  liolders  of 
the  other  would  have  the  world  to 
Ijelieve, — in  a  word,  that  they  were 
both  very  mucli  below  ]>ar. 

The  discount,  however,  to  which 


we  purpose  calling  the  attention  of 
the  rcacfer  bears  a  significatioa  aome- 
what  different  from  the  last,  but  oae^ 
nevertheless,  thepraetical  iUnatrstian 
of  wliich  the  great  majority  of  the 
public  will  have  witnessea  of  late 
years  more  frequently  than  formerly. 
is  there  a  respectable  tradesman  who 
lives  in  the  street  adjoining  to  us^ 
and  who  has  served  us  to  our  sati^ 
faction  and  his  profit  for  years  ?  We 
see  his  name  in  a  by-no-meana  hon- 
oura1)le  part  of  the  Gazette  I  we  paas 
his  door  on  our  way  to  the  city; 
bills  six  feet  long  are  placarded  ob 
the  shop-windows  announcing  our 
friend's  ruin  and  the  eons&rala 
kindness  of  his  nearest  neighbour  m 
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the  same  line,  who,  disclaiming  all 
ideas  of  profit,  and  solely  for  the  good 
of  the  bankrupt's  customers,  has  pur- 
chased the  stock  at  50  per  cent  "dis- 
count,** and  is  selling  the  same  off,  to 
oblige  them,  at  "a  horrid  sacrifice" 
to  himself.  We  inquire  into  the 
history  of  our  friend  s  failure,  and 
learn  that  his  ruin  has  been  produced 
by  the  system  of  usurious  discounts, 
now  so  common  in  the  monicd 
world.  We  have  on  the  same  day 
Occasion  to  do  that  which  we  always 
perform  with  a  sense  of  misgiving 
and  repugnance,  namely,  make  a  call 
upon  our  attorney  in  Gray's  Inn. 
Tx)  our  surprise,  we  again  witness 
what,  in  our  younger  days,  we  have 
practised  at  Alma  Mater,  and  which, 
by  the  by,  we  always  found,  when 
all  other  arguments  had  failed,  the 
most  conclusive  reply  to  duns  and 
bores  of  every  denomination — namely, 
the  "  sporting  the  oak."  The  great 
black  door  of  my  legal  friend's  cham- 
bers was  closed  into  the  wall  as  fiat 
as  a  halfpenny.  Three  hungry- 
looking  chents,  mavhap  creditors! 
were  gazing  upon  the  closed  portal 
with  a  sort  of  deprecating  air,  as  if 
they  would  argue  it  into  the  civility 
of  opening  of  its  own  accord,  and 
thereby  enable  them  to  rummage 
every  cupboard  and  comer  for  the 
Levanting  solicitor,  and  now  and 
again  peeping  on  tiptoe  down  the 
slit  of  the  letter-box,  as  if  they  half 
suspected  the  absentee  was  lying  per- 
du within  it.  One  of  our  fugitive 
friend's  legal  brethren,  who  resides 
on  the  same  staircase,  kindly  in- 
formed us  of  our  lawyer's  misfortune, 
and  in  the  same  breath  solicits  a 
transfer  of  our  business.  It  would 
appear  that  poor  Fribble  had  latterly 
taken  to  tuft-hunting.  Unable  to 
resist  the  insinuating  address  of  a 
ruined  peer,  who  had  lately  hon- 
oured hun  with  the  barren  appoint- 
ment of  his  solicitor,  he  had  been,  in 
a  luckless  moment,  cajoled  into  join- 
ing in  the  latter's  bills,  which  were 
subsequently  discounted  by  one  of 
the  children  of  Moses  at  75  per  cent. 
Of  course,  the  bills  were  to  be  amply 
provided  for  by  the  noble  lord  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  certain  coal-mines 
in  pf)8se,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
the  draining  of  very  extensive  bogs, 
m  esse,  in  Ireland.  The  bills  falling 
due,  the  peer,  strong  in  his  povcrtv 
and   privilege,  bade  defiance  to  all 


the  tribe  of  Israel,  and  the  lawyer 
was  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat  to  Bou- 
logne, in  effecting  which  he  displayed 
as  much  generalsnip  as  Moreau  in  his 
celebrated  retreat  from  Germany, 
for,  although  surrounded  by  a  cordon 
of  bailiffs,  he  contrived  to  elude  their 
vigilance  and  make  good  his  landing 
on  the  hospitable  shores  of  France. 

Out  of  spirits  with  these  muliplied 
evils  resulting  from  bill  transactions, . 
and  a  little  out  of  conceit  with  the 
condition  of  our  own  pecuniary  af- 
fairs, and  even  begmning  to  entertam 
some  slight  doubts  about  the  sound- 
ness of  a  bank  post-bill  at  seven 
days,  which  we  had  received  the  day 
before,  and  wondering  whether  the 
Bank  of  Fngland  would  remain  sol- 
vent so  long,  we  determined  on  an 
early  and  frugal  dinner  at  the  Grub- 
well,  having  resolved  most  religiously 
not  to  exceed  an  expenditure  oils.  6d, 
on  refreshing  our  inward  man,  for- 
we  have  invariably  found  our  econo- 
my much  stimulated  by  the  sudden 
ruin  of  two  or  three  friends,  the 
bursting  of  some  cherished  bubble  in 
a  city  company,  which  was  to  have 
paid  us  100  per  cent,  or  the  unex- 
pected smash  of  two  or  three  banking 
establishments,  whose  insolvency  has 
taken  every  body  by  surprise  but 
themselves. 

The  first  person  we  met  in  the 
cofiee-room  was  Bill  Crackaway,  one 
whom  we  have  always  looked  upon 
as  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  His  long  un- 
gainly person  is  crowned  with  a  face 
which  l^me  Nature  must  have  fash- 
ioned just  after  making  a  bad  debt, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  worst  of  tem- 
pers. A  countenance  of  preterna- 
tural longitude  is  imperfectly  relieved 
by  a  nose  on  which  the  partial  hand 
of  Nature  has  lavished  every  bounty 
— length,  breadth,  thickness,  all  but 
a — bridge;  a  mouth  that  seemed 
suddenly  arrested  in  the  act  of  whist- 
ling, and,  from  its  conformation, 
could  only  eliminate  a  sinister  sneer, 
but  was  physically  incapable  of  the 
candour  of  an  honest  laugh,  which, 
Avith  a  most  inhuman  squint,  gave  a 
rare  finish  to  the  os  frontis  of  this 
Corinthian  capital  of  our  club. 

The  first  question  this  worthy 
lispingly  asked  of  us  was,  **Have 
you  heard  the  news?"  To  which, 
answering  in  the  negative,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  us  that  LiOrd  Edward 
Softhead  had,  to  use  our  informant's 
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expression,     '*  cut    his    stick    and 
bolted." 

"  On  what  account  ?" 

^'  Oh !  tlie  bums  are  making  some 
kind  inquiries  after  him." 

"And  how  much  does  he  owe?" 
we  asked. 

"  Only  300,000/."  was  the  answer; 
"  but,  then,  it  is  to  the  discounters, 
and  I  suppose,  as  he  is  rather  green, 
he  will  not  have  touched  more  than 
30  or  40,000Z." 

Now,  as  Crackaway  added  to  the 
occupation  of  editor  of  a  pseudophi- 
losophical  magazine  the  business  of  a 
bill-broker  in  the  City,  we  take  it  for 
granted  he  knew  something  al)Out 
these  matters,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  fact  of  a  youn^  nobleman 
obtaining  30,000Z.  at  the  cost  of 
270,000/.  might  be  considered  to  be 
true,  or  very  nearly  true.  Three 
cases  of  wholesale  ruin  in  one  day, 
arising  from  the  same  cause,  namely, 
the  avarice  of  the  rich  trading  on  the 
helpless  improvidence  of  the  needy, 
suggested  to  us  some  very  grave  re- 
flections, and  we  determined  to  make 
some  investigations  into  the  subject 
of  the  "discount"  of  bills  and  pro- 
missory note,  at  the  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest  now  so  common  among  all 
classes,  and,  pledging  ourselves  that 
every  statement  heroin  contained  is 
a  naked  and  unadorned  fact,  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  our  readers  the  fruits 
of  some  of  our  investigations  into  this 
curious  yet  important  sulyect,  and 
make  them  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  individuals  who  are  generally 
known  as  discounters. 

Although  the  enormous  profits 
made  by  the  London  bankers  arc 
principally  derived  from  the  discount 
of  bills  of  exchange,  yet  it  is  not  to 
them,  or  to  the  other  dewrvedly  re- 
spected bankers  of  the  great  metro- 
polis, that  the  multifarious  evils 
arising  from  the  usurious  discount  of 
bills  is  to  be  attributed.  To  one  of 
these  the  offer  by  a  customer  to  allow 
a  larger  rate  of  interest  than  5  jxir 
cent  would  raise  at  once  a  prima  fa- 
cie case  of  suspicion  against  the  gocxl- 
ness  of  the  paper,  Jind  would  cause 
its  instant  rejection;  and  it  reflects 
the  highest  lionour  on  the  body  of 
the  I^ondon  bankers  generally  that 
it  is,  inter  se,  considereil  ilisrei)utable 
to  discount  any  pajKT  at  a  higher 
rate  than  5  per  cent,  unless,  indeed, 
the  great  leviathan  of  'J'hreadneedlc 


Street  should,  as  it  does  oecaskmaUj, 
set  them  the  example  by  demanding 
a  higher  rate  of  interest,  when,  in 
self-defence,  they  are  obliged  to  ad- 
vance with  that  establishment /on 
passu.  But  as  we  have  been  a  good 
deal  behind  thescenes  among  the  bank- 
ing body  of  the  capital,  we,  in  justice 
to  our  readers,  must  admit  that,  al- 
though the  foregoing  practice  of  the 
London  bankers  as  to  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  discounts  may  be  tiie  gene- 
ral rule,  yet  such  rule  has  its  excep- 
tions ;  and  we  must  0¥m  that  some  of 
the  smaller  houses  ^nibble**  at  a 
higher,  in  a  word  at  an  uiyust  rate 
of  interest,  when  they  think  that  the 
transaction  will  not  be  blown  npon : 
but,  in  speaking  of  the  London  bank- 
ers generally,  we  do  not  include  Joaa- 
stock  banks.  These  latter  institutions 
have,  in  one  or  two  remarkable  cases, 
obtained  an  amount  of  business  and 
success  that  reflects  great  credit  npon 
the  talents  of  their  managers ;  never- 
theless, it  is  perfectly  notorious  that 
these  establishments  have  not  done 
their  business  so  respectably  as  the 
private  banking-houses ;  *ii<i  it  ia 
pretty  well  understood  that  the  share- 
holders in  these  banks  reckon  among 
their  other  advantages  the  important 
privilege  of  getting  their  own  paper 
discounted  in  preference  to  hnia  of 
more  respectable  parties  ai^  of  more 
substantial  secunty.  To  coTer  the 
losses  contingent  on  such  an  un- 
healthy mode  of  doing  business,  these 
banks  will  receive  7,  8,  and  10  per 
cent;  and  although  we  haTe,prnMi 
facie^  no  right  to  complain  ol^  or  in- 
terfere with,  the  mode  with  which 
any  establishment  fills  its  coffers,  as 
long  as  it  does  so  honestly,  yet,  when 
the  example  set  by  such  influentiai 
companies  is  taken  mto  consideratioiii 
the  subject  is  one  which  we  are  justi- 
fied in  reprobating,  as  it  aflbrds  an 
occasional  argimient  and  excuse  to 
the  usurious  adventurers  who  now 
infest  the  metropolis,  and  who  plead 
the  practice  of  the  City  hankers  as  an 
excuse  for  their  own  rascality. 

Our  object  being  to  introduce  our 
readers  pruiciimlly  to  some  of  those 
jKTsons  who  deal  largely  in  the  dis- 
counts of  bills  at  a  highly  usurious 
rate  of  interest,  we  shall  leave  the 
City  banking  establishments  and  shall 
pass  over  the  large  bill-broking  firms 
of  the  City,  which  latter  money- 
making  concerns  we  may  touch  upon 
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future  paper,  and  will  now 
OTt  our  readers  from  Lombard 
to  the  stealthy  retreats  of  some 
e  usurious  adventurers  whose 
ibouts  and  whose  very  exist- 
re  almost  unknown  to  tne  great 
ty  of  their  fellow-citizens,  until, 
Qg  under  some  desperate  loss, 
ing  by  the  sudden  failure  of 
pigeon,  whose  ruin  their  ex- 
18  had  precipitated,  we  see  them 
Qg  in  the  bankruptcy  court 
Olds  where  they  had  only  ad- 
l  hundreds ;  or,  stimulated  by 
dty  and  revenge,  we  behold 
in  the  insolvent  court  vainly 
ng  the  discharge  of  some  un- 
victim,  who,  but  for  their  vil- 
would  have    never   appeared 

I  first  on  our  list  of  bill-dis- 
)T8  is,  by  race  and  religion,  a 
with  whom  we  will  shortly 
our  readers  an  interview. 
;  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  a  well- 
ited  cab  of  the  newest  fashion, 
I  by  a  youthful  aristocrat,  may 
;n  rattling  through  the  City, 
ishionable  driver  pulls  up  sud- 

at  the  end  of  King  William 
,  where  it  meets  the  foot  of 
shurch  Street.  We  presume 
"eluctant  to  proceed  further  and 
he  risk  of  exposing  his  well- 
hed  cab  as  a  pleasing  target  for 
>les  of  the  loitering  omnibuses, 
Irivers  of  which  latter  have 
ed  a  well-earned  fame  for  their 
ity  in  this  diverting  and  inno- 
lepartment  of  toxology ;  or, 
pe,  the  noble  lord  has  no  wish 
seen  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
locently  enough  fancies  his  un- 

appearance  might  excite  re- 
;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
ed  to  think  it  is  some  such 
^  that  induces  him  to  press  his 
ned  mouchoir  with  so  much 
jT  to  his  mouth  and  nose,  as  if 
re  sorely  afflicted  with  rheum, 

olfactories  disturbed  with  the 
ess  and  conflicting  odours  that, 
g  from  Billingsgate  and  the 
es  on  the  south,  and  from 
nhall  [Market  and  Bishopsgate 
e  north  and  east,  concentrate 
united  perfumes  on  the  crown 
le  causeway  facing  London 
2.  Half-way  between  the  bridge 
here  we  left  the  cab,  our  hero 
it  the  private  door  of  a  respect- 
ihop.    His  unassuming  knock 


is  answered  by  a  pretty  little  slip  of 
Jewish  virginity,  whose  keen  and 
sparkling  eye  and  startled  blush  pro- 
nounce an  unconscious  but  eloquent 
panegyric  on  the  aristocratic  graces 
of  the  well-dressed  prodigal,  who,  in 
asking  for  her  father,  returns  her 
admiring  glance  with  a  much  greater 
amount  of  interest  than  he  would 
willingly  pay  for  a  loan  of  some  of 
her  parent's  bank-notes.  Our  titled 
adventurer  is  at  once  ushered  into 
the  apartments  on  the  second  floor 
of  Moses  Lawder,  Esq.,  or,  as  he  is 
called  for  brevity.  Moss  Lawder. 
Our  friend  Moss  professes  to  be  in 
the  wine,  ham,  picture,  diamond, 
silver,  old  clothes,  and  bill-broking 
trades.  Moss  received  his  youthfiil 
customer  with  an  address  oily  and 
bland  as  the  *'  sweet  south  breathing 
o'er  a  bed  of  violets ;"  for  their  last 
transaction  had  turned  up  trumps,  in 
other  words.  Moss  had  netted  70 
per  cent  by  a  "  little  bill "  for  500/. 
discounted  some  three  months  before. 
To  be  brief,  the  young  noble  is  in 
want  of  1 000/.,  and  candidly  informed 
the  salacious  Jew  that  he  had  drop- 

Sed  a  serious  sum  at  TattersalFs  the 
ay  before,  and  the  money  he  must 
have  at  any  price.    The  Jew,  after 

Srotesting  that  he  was  suflfering  un- 
er  the  most  abandoned  poverty,  and 
was  then  on  the  very  penultimate  step 
to  the  Union  workhouse,  agreed  to  dis- 
count the  youth's  acceptance  at  three 
months  on  certain  terms,  viz.  that  he 
should  give  him  500Z.  in  cash,  a  real 
Claude  {credat  Jvdceus)  of  the  value 
of  500/.,  which  he  would  generously 
put  down  at  250/.,  and  250/.  to  be 
deducted  from  the  discount.  These 
terms  being  accepted  with  too  great 
an  appearance  of  naste.  Moss  became 
alive  to  the  frightful  fact  that  he 
had  let  his  victim  off  too  cheap,  and 
contrived  very  ingeniously  to  mtro- 
duce  to  his  notice  the  dilapidated 
ruins  of  an  ancient  silver  teapot, 
whose  spout  had  been  curiously  com- 
pressed in  a  fit  of  lunacy  under  the 
convulsive  grinders  of  the  celebrated 
Israel  Golsmith,  a  ninth  cousin  of 
the  soft-spoken  Moss,  the  very  morn- 
ing the  said  Israel  made  but  one  step 
between  the  Cross  of  St.  Paul's  and 
the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  yard 
beneath,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  Hampstead  coachmen  who  for- 
merly plied  in  the  quiet  and  seques- 
tered neighbourhood  of  the  cathe- 
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dral.  This  interesting  relic,  which  Moss,  and  i»ioceed  to  the  not  uHUfr 
Moss  declared  he  would  not  part  who  figures  on  our  Ikt. 
with  to  his  own  mother  at  any  price,  This  individiia]  is  an  Iridi  ad- 
he  offered  to  hand  over  to  the  noble  venturer,  of  good  f^oie,  fur  eon- 
lord  on  being  allowed  the  small  sum  plexion,  and  faandBome  ftitBR% 
of  60L  To  this  the  borrower  also  with  eyes  expresnTe  of  the  mad 
agreed;  and  Moss  proceeded  to  fill  irrepressible  romieiy,  and  a  mad 
up  the  cheque,  when  he  appeared  consummate  address.  Three  Una 
suddenly  to  recollect  that,  in  the  last  a  bankrupt  (the  largest  aaoont  sf 
transaction  with  the  youthful  noble,  his  assets  on  any  of  these  oeeMOB 
he  had  been  paid  one  shilling  in  the  being  a  table  and  three  chain),  «c 
pound  per  month,  and  that,  accord*  have  seen  him,  und^  the  geniil  mk 
mg  to  the  present  rate,  he  was  en-  of  three  catastrophes  that  wM 
during  the  intolerable  hardship  of  have  irremediably  comngnedorfiBiiy 
taking  501  less  than  in  the  last  little  men  to  the  workhouse^  nufnti^g 
business.  To  this  last  ingenious  from  an  unflunished  office— a  dm- 
move  the  victim,  with  many  a  wry  ber  in  an  obscnre  conrt  in  the  cSty— 
face,  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  to  a  magnifioent  mansioB  m  joiti- 
terms  of  the  loan  were  then  agreed  position  with  the  stately  palaee  rf 
to  on  the  fore^ing  basis.  It  may  royalty  itself.  I>xessed  oat  in  da 
not  be  unamusuig  to  our  readers  to  extreme  of  fashion,  his  chin  embedded 
see  the  particulars  of  Moss's  cash  ac-  in  the  glistening  gloss  of  a  bhck 
count,  the  original  of  which  is  now  satin  stock,  whose  rich  textnzethivm 
before  us,  and  signed  in  duplicate  by  into  strong  relief  the  ooatly  piniirilk 
both  parties,  for  Moss  is  always  very  which  it  is  studded,  we  see  hka,  oa  t 
particular  in  his  transactions.  Sunday,  stepiHng  into  his  chariot  ■ 

a  costume  that  would  bespeak  a  ma 

rp    ,.         ,                          ^'  *'   ^'  of  rank  but  for  its  want  of  nndi- 

Todificount    300     0     0  •.      nndnriththr  nir  >iii1  ■  niZZM 

To  a  Claude,  warranted  by  ^l^'  Tt     iT  r^l*^.         ^P^**?^ 

Woodbum.    should    that  ^  »  ^"^^  ^«*  ^T  ^"^.^^K^ ^ 

in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  ^^   rolls    tOoMt   m   his   weU-poaed 

not  be  genuine 250    0    0  carnage  to  the  Roman  CatftoHecwpd 

To  an  ancient  silver  teapot,  in  Moorfields,  to  reticTe  his  tmrnaoM 

19  oz.  V2  dwt,  with  cu-  from  the  enormities  of  the  wei^tfcit 

rious  legend  titfl  to  the  is  past  or  to  come.    A  mummm  Af^ 

handle    50    0    0  among  his  own  creed  and  denTyvin 

To  bill-stamp,  12a.  6<L ;  pa.  are  content  to  participate  in  iSnfl- 

.,  P^"*' ^i\ v:* "  •  V           ^t    I  calculated  bounty  without  inmUv 

Glass  ofsLcrry  and  biscuit                1     6  from  what   itetid  SOUiee  the  ■«■ 

^^®*^^    ''^^    ^    ^  may  have  originally  spTHiig.    JMIff 

^1000    0    0  leaving  mass,  and  havuig  enmedtD 

his  fill  the  mute  i»<lmiwi^^|pn  ofthe  bol 

Both  parties  then  took  their  leave  portion  of  the  company  asKBUei 

mutually    dissatisfied.      Something  there  to  witness  that  oereflMny,  nc 

knockecT  at  Moss's  bosom,  a  warning  next  observe  our  ^^lMililt>g'  advenlaicr 

voice,  that  his  victim  was  almost  too  rattling  throuffh  the  Drive  hi  "EMt 

easy,  that  the  bill  could  not  be  good.  Park,  his  emmazoned  pudi)  Iq^ 

and  could,  in  fact,  never  l)c  paid;  mettled  horses,  and  well-^peiBlel 

and  that  the  young  nobleman  was  liveries,  exciting  the  gaping  wooiff 

scarcely  out  of  the  house  Ix^fore  he  of  the  open-mouthed  crowd.    As  tke 

would    prefer   undoing    tlie    whole  l)o]d  Hibernian  rolls  akmg,  the  fceoi 

transaction.     The  other  more  youth-  eyes  of  any  of  the  ^*  knowiqg  haadi* 

ful  and  indiscreet  party,  in  driving  on  town  may  calculate  to 

home,  began  to  cutertiiin  some  strong  the  duration  of  the  metropolifaB 

doubts  whether  he  was  not  on  the  istence  of  the  various  spngs    *" 

highroad  to  the  devil  or  something  ion  whom  he  may  happen  to 

very  near  it.     We  shall  not  fatigue  his  route.     One  youngs  gc 

our  readers  with  the  subsociuent  his-  returns  his  forward  u3  vulnr  i^ 

tory  of  this  trnnsnction,  our  object  lutation    \^ith    an    uneasy,  ^Sima 

being  to  shew  them  how  these  mat-  ccrted  air,  his  native  pohtenew  ni 

tcTs  are  accomplished.    Ex  una  disve,  youthful    inexperience     prefcothfg 

omnes.     We  sliall  leave  our  friend  him  from  giving  the  UibennD  dte 
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cat  direct  He  is  heir  to  12,000/. 
ft-jear,  and  has  lately  applied  for 
600/.,  and  has  paid  handsomely  for 
the  loan,  and  intends,  and  vrill  have 
the  means  of  paying  his  bill  when 
due.  The  next  individual  who  crosses 
liis  path  is  the  eldest  son  of  a 
anarquess,  and,  by  courtesy,  an  earl. 
He  holds  an  office  about  the  court, 
and,  on  his  father's  death,  will  step 
into  a  substantial  patrimony.  He 
liw  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  hard 
bargains  with  our  Irish  friend,  keeps 
a  sale  betting-book,  is  up  to  every 
thing  in  town,  and  is  noted  as  "  a 
WB&  card.*'  His  coolness,  sagacity, 
and  prudence,  give  promise  of  a 
long  tod  prosperous  .career.  Our 
adventurer,  who  had  *^done  busi- 
neas**  with  the  noble  lord  onl^y 
the  day  before,  eagerly  thrusts  his 
person  out  of  his  carriage-window, 
and,  with  his  blandest  smiles  and 
most  obsequious  bows,  invites  a  cor- 
reqwnding  recognition  from  the  noble 
rou6.  But,  alas  for  human  vanity ! 
The  Duke  of  Grandison  and  the 
premier  happened  to  be  riding  by  at 
the  same  tmie.  A  stare  of  cool  con- 
tempt and  indifference  from  the  noble 
llora,  "  where  cold  obstruction's  apa- 
thy "  chilled  the  brazen-faced  usurer 
to  the  soul,  and  obliged  him  to  slink 
hack  into  the  recesses  of  his  carriage, 
and  seek  what  consolation  he  could 
from  his  own  reflections.  His  mor- 
tified pride,  however,  shortly  after 
xeceived  some  solace  from  the  friendly 
xecognition  of  a  metropolitan  member 
of  parliament,  whose  bonhomie,  and 
firank,  cheerful  address,  soon  consoled 
the  usurer  for  the  wound  so  recently 
inflicted  on  hia  vanity,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  unusual  energy 
and  fervour  of  the  honourable  mem- 
her's  grasp,  the  usurer  anticipates  a 
speedy  application  to  his  check -book. 
Richard  0*Keilly,  for  that  is  the  pa- 
tronymic of  the  personage  whom  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  give  a 
fitint  description  of,  carries  on  the 
hnsiness  of  a  bill-discounter  on  a 
large  scale.  Having  agents  at  Cam- 
brulge  and  Oxford,  who  are  well 
drilled  to  their  business,  hardly  any 
youths  entitled  to  large  possessions, 
and  given  to  dissipation  and  pleasure, 
escape  his  net.  liis  general  mode  of 
doing  business  is  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  per  month,  which,  being  equal 
to  60  per  cent  per  amium,  may  fairly 
account  for  bis  having  latterly  taken 


to  dining  off  plate,  which,  he  finds, 
greatly  improves  the  flavour  of  his 
dishes  and  gives  a  more  vigorous 
tone  to  his  digestive  organs.  We 
will  now  give  our  readers  a  scene 
from  the  front  parlour  of  the  man- 
sion of  this  illustrious  worthy.  The 
applicant  for  an  advance  on  this  oc- 
casion is  not  one  of  the  patrician 
order.  No  less  a  person  than 
Thomas  Flaming  Flurry,  Esq.  ap- 
plies to  O'Reilly  for  a  loan  for  three 
months  on  the  ^^most  irrefragable 
security."  We  love  to  bring  great 
men  together,  and  really  Fiamisg 
Flurry  is  one  of  a  very  peculiar 
order.  Although  boastmg  of  pos- 
sessing the  most  ancient  blood  of 
Scotland  in  his  veins,  the  severe  and 
impartial  Muse  of  History  must  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  of  pure  Hibernian 
descent.  A  picturesque  cabin,  situ- 
ated at  the  side  of  a  *^  wind-beaten 
hill "  in  a  northern  county  of  Ireland, 
was  the  real  castle  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  the  sign  of  the  Checquers,  affixed 
by  the  hand  of  some  village  Wilkie 
to  the  exterior  of  his  father*s  halls, 
relieved  in  some  respect  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  structure  which^.  Sacrifi- 
cing architectural  grace  to  luxury 
and  convenience,  preferred  the  sim- 
ple and  severe  of  the  pure  Doric  to 
the  vulgar  additions  of  windows  or 
shutters.  The  crumbs  and  frag- 
ments of  his  learning  were  picked  up 
by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  that 

Eatient  quadruped  the  donkey  does 
is  food  at  the  hedgeside;  and  con- 
gratulating him  and  mankmd  upon 
his  narrow  escape  from  a  prosecution 
for  felony  in  another  northern  county 
in  this  country,  we  shall  contemplate 
him,  by  the  force  of  his  effrontery 
and  courage,  pushing  himself  into 
the  direction  of  six  dty  companies, 
writing  pamphlets  on  banking,  and 
professing  to  teach  bankers  how  to 
make  the  most  of  their  capital,  he 
being  simple  enough  to  believe  that 
that  respectable  body  could  require 
any  furtner  enlightenment  on  such  a 
subject.  Flaming  Flurry  is  the 
founder  of  the  national  bank  of  Gkur- 
ryowen,  from  which  he  has  a  salary 
of  lOOOZ.  a-year  as  managing  director. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  National 
Blathcrumskite  Loan,  Bubble-Fund, 
and  Reversionary  Oyster -Shell  So- 
ciety, a  director  of  the  Patent  Metro- 
politan Slipping  Pavement  Ck)mpany, 
and  chairman  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
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tains*  Wast^j  Land  Improvement 
Society.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
various  oiiicial  appointments,  his 
indomitable  activity  enables  him  to 
be  an  extensive  dealer  in  shares, 
particularly  in  those  of  the  different 
companies  with  which  he  may  be 
connected  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  his 
meeting  with  the  usurer  O'lleilly. 
To  properly  describe  the  greeting  of 
these  two  individuals,  each  a  great  man 
in  his  way,  would  be  impossible; 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  pass  it  over 
with  merely  remarking  that,  although 
lM)th  these  adventurers  hated  each 
other  from  the  bottom  of  their  souls, 
yet  their  apparent  cordiality  was  so 
great  as  to  render  them  almost  speech- 
less with  joy  at  the  meeting.  Flurry 
then  stated  that  he  wanted  15001. 
immediately,  and  was  ready  to  bleed 
handsomely  for  it,  as  he  had  to  pay 
out  a  pudding-headed  director  of  the 
National  Blatherumskite,  who  ac- 
tuallv  had  the  hardihood  to  impeach 
the  honesty  of  the  said  Flaming 
Flu  r IT,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
call  him  a  rogue ;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was,  in  his  opinion  and  in  that  of 
his  brother  directors,  high  time  to 
get  rid  of  the  unreasonable  individual 
who  had  formed  so  improper  an  esti- 
mate of  even  the  great  Flaming 
Flurry  himself.  O'Reilly,  after 
severely  condemning  such  rampant 
folly  on  the  imrt  of  the  obnoxious 
director  of  the  Hlatherumskite,  quietly 
asked  the  nature  of  the  ])roposed 
security,  at  the  same  time  intimating 
that  the  personal  security  of  the  said 
Flaming  Flurry  was  not  quite  so 
good  as  KothschiUVs. 

"  Don't  say  another  word,  my  dear 
friend,"  cried  Fhirry ;  "  1  have  the 
nicest  little  plan  in  the  world.  There 
are  1000  shares  in  the  National  Bank 
of  Garryowen  which  are  unappro- 
priated. They  are  up  10.?.  a  snare 
in  the  market.  Do  you  write  to  me 
that  you  want  to  buy  them.  1  will 
hand  you  over  the  scrip.  Do  you 
go  at  once  into  the  market,  sell  the 
scrip,  put  the  r^K)!.  diflercncc  in  your 
pocket,  and  the  ])urchaser  will  liave 
to  pay  the  piper." 

The  meanuig  of  which  was,  that 


this  Flaminff  Flurry,  as  managiiig  £- 
rector,  would  hand  over  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  O'Rolly  was  the 
owner  of  one  thousand  pound  sham 
in  the  said  bank,  ano,  overlook- 
ing his  dutv  as  manager  and  di- 
rector, would  enable  this  0*Beilly  to 
pocket  the  premium  without  hiring 
paid  one  shilling  deposit  on  the 
shares. 

''  But  that  is  only  5001.  after  aU," 
replied  O'Reilly.  "  Where  ii  the 
rest  and  my  profit  to  oome  from  V* 

''  And  is  not  5002.  enough  profit 
for  three  months,  yon  unooiMdouhk 
bone-picker?**  cned  Flurry.  **Ai 
to  the  remainder,  you  Imow  I  ea 
turn  the  illustrious  IXmiel  0*Gam- 
mon  round  my  little  finser,  and  he 
will  join  me  in  a  bill  at  t£zeemoDthi 
for  that  sum,  so  that  yon  will  nett 
your  5001.  clear  by  the  businesa" 

''  There  is  a  great  risk  still,**  re- 
plied O^Hcilly.  ««  The  1500L  bUl  ii 
but  paper  after  all ;"  to  wludi,  ate 
musing  awhile,  the  fertile  Finny 
cried  out, — 

"  0*Ganunon  is  Bni«  to  pay,  ftr 
the  potato-crop  in  Ganyowen  hii 
been  a  failure,  and  there  have  beea 
three  massacres  since  Easter,  and 
there  are  two  fresh  grieraneeB  in 
pettoy  so  that  the  great  0*GranmMB 
fund  will  be  trebled  this  year.**  To 
all  this  0*lieilly  replied  by  a  pa^ 
ticular  shake  of  the  head,  on  which 
FIurr}%  determined  to  clench  tke 
business,  exclaimed,  ^  I  have  it !  Is 
there  any  friend  of  yonrs^  0*BeiDy* 
that  wants  a  baronetcy  P  Well  get 
him  one,  if  you  will  do  the  UQL* 

"Why,"  said  O'ReiUy,  -if  i^ 
eldest  son,  Adolphus  Frederick  Ch«- 
terfield  IHfast  0*ReiUy,  wereof  age, 
it  would  be  just  the  thing.  It  vranUii't 
suit  me,  as  I  am  rather  afiraid  the 
papers  might  think  that  the  hoewv 
came  too  soon  after  my  banhmpt^. 
However,  you  shall  have  the  caUi 
and  OX^ammon  must  get  the  dfgnitf 
for  my  friend,  ^Vhasuerua  Snob,  the 
great  Catholic  millionaire;**  and  lo 
the  friends  dei^rted,  and,  presnmii^ 
our  readers  have  had  enough  of  tfaoDi 
we  shall  take  our  leave  ot  them,  tixs 
and  change  the  scene. 


No.  II. 

In  an  old  dingy  square,  situate  stands  a  large  roomy  home,  whidi 
within  that  fi^rra  im't)*rnita  lying  to  has  been  now  erected  for  the  be< 
the  east  of  Tottenham  Court  Koad,      ])art  of  a  century.     Its  fteah-paiiiled 
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I  area,  railiiiff,  and  doorway,  and  white- 
I  washed  wails,  somewhat  relieve  that 
j  look  of  quiet  professional  antiquity 
'  which  hangs  about  the  building. 
The  careless  passer-by  would  scarcely 
observe  the  iron  bars  which  are  fixed 
to  the  parlour-windows,  and  which 
mppear  to  have  been  placed  there 
more  for  ornament  than  use.  A  large 
brass  plate  on  the  street-door,  which 
latter  is  generally  thrown  hospitably 
men,  announces  that  one  Belthazar 
Crrab,  wine  -  merchant,  &c.,  resides 
within.  About  the  centre  of  the 
passage  or  hall  stands  a  large  glass 
ooor,  generally  firmly  closed,  with 
divers  perpendicular  bars  also  affixed 
thereto,  as  well  as  various  other  pon- 
derous fastenings,  which,  to  those 
who  are  curious  in  the  act  of  the 
locksmith  and  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  proverb  of"  safe  bind, 
safe  find,**  would  present  a  wide  field 
of  very  interesting  inquiry.  Strong 
'  as  this  door  is,  we  will  take  the  liberty 
of  passing  it,  and,  ascending  to  the 
first  floor,  will  enter  a  large  mea- 
grely furnished  apartment  that  looks 
oat  on  the  smoke-dried  trees  of  the 
square :  seated  uneasily  on  the  edge 
of  a  chair  near  the  fire  is  a  youth  of 
some  twenty-three  summers,  well- 
dressed,  but  with  his  costume  slightly 
discomposed,  his  hair  unbrushcd  and 
.,  Utanding  on  end,  like  a  barley-stack 
bewitched,  and  one  of  his  shirt-col- 
lars obstinately  refusing  to  stand  in 
its  position,  and  bent  slovenly  back 
over  the  stock.  This  young  gentle- 
man is,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking 
of^  a  captive  in  the  best  room  of  the 
beast  sponging-house  in  the  metro- 
polis; for  wmch  honour  he  has  to 
pay  the  small  trifle  of  two  guineas 
a-dav,  and  about  a  pound  sterling  a 
meal.  He  had  only  that  mornmg 
been  "  bagged"  by  Balthazar  Grab 
himself.  At  the  moment  our  scene 
opens,  the  prisoner  is  listlessly  smok- 
ing a  cigar,  and  ever  and  anon  sipping 
from  a  tumbler  some  wine  and  water. 
Opposite  to  him  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  his  coat-tails  tucked  over  his 
arms  and  his  hands  in  his  breeches* 
pocket,  stands  a  short,  fat,  oily-faced 
cunning-looking  Jew,  of  some  fifty- 
five  years,  with  as  many  seals,  rings, 
chains,  and  jewels  upon  his  person  as 
would  make  him  an  excellent  am- 
bulatory advertisement  for  Storr  and 
Mortimer*s  bouHque.    This  latter  per- 


sonage is  Belthazar  Grab,  wine-mer- 
chant, bill-broker,  picture -dealer, 
and  officer  to  the  sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex.  The  young  gentle- 
man before  him  is  the  noted  Orlando 
Templeton,  Esq.,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Orlando  Templeton,  a  baronet  of 
extensive  estates  and  large  revenues. 
The  son,  when  at  Oxford,  was,  by 
the  mean  parsimony  of  his  father, 
obliged  to  live  upon  an  annual  stipend 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  Under  such  circum- 
stances young  Templeton  naturally 
fell  into  debt  at  the  university ;  and 
his  father,  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
discharged  just  so  much  of  his  son*s 
debts  as  would  enable  him  to  take 
his  degree.  The  youth  was  then  sent 
to  the  Temple  and  read  for  the  bar, 
his  father  being  desirous  of  making 
him  a  lawyer,  solely  to  learn  him 
how  to  take  care  of  his  money  I  A 
generous  temper,  chambers  m  the 
Temple,  300Z.  a-year  and  troops  of 
pleasant  friends,  produced  their 
natural  result.  Templeton  got  into 
debt.  A  long  outstanding  account 
of  his  tailor's,  commencing  at  Oxford, 
now  amounted  to  400Z.  He  was  served 
with  a  writ.  Not  yet  up  to  the  mode 
of  raising  the  wind  already  touched 
upon  in  this  paper,  ashamed  to  ask 
any  of  his  youthful  friends  —  and  if 
he  did  he  was  sure  to  apply  to  the 
most  good-natured  of  the  number, 
who  was  as  sure  to  be  the  poorest  of 
the  lot  —  he  was  unable  to  settle  the 
action,  and  a  judgment  by  default 
was  obtained  against  him  by  his  un- 
relenting creditor ;  and  the  inex- 
perienced young  man  found  all  his 
difficulties  suddenly  solved  by  re- 
ceiving an  invitation  of  so  pressing  a 
nature  to  Grab's  hotel  as  would  ad- 
mit of  no  delay.  At  the  time  of  our 
introducing  the  reader  behind  the 
scenes  at  Grab's  sponging-house,  the 
following  conversation  was  going  on 
between  the  two  occupants  of  the 
apartment : — 

"That  ere  tailor  has  done  you 
brown,  ]VIr.  Templeton,"  quoth  Grab. 
"  He  has  charged  you  40  per  cent 
more  than  my  friend,  Moses,  of  Aid- 
gate.  I  should  advise  you  to  resist 
such  sinful  wickedness.' 

"  No,  hang  it,  Grab  I  the  account 
was  an  old  one,  and  I  ought  to  have 
paid  it  before,  only  the  governor  is 
so  crusty  I  didn't  dare  ask  for  the 
cash." 
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**  Howsomedever,"  quoth  Grab,  **  j 
think  you  may  cut  the  account  down 
one  half.  I  have  a  son  an  attorney ; 
and  if  you  will  put  the  business  in 
his  hands,  1  doesn*t  mind  if  I  let  you 
out  on  my  own  *sponsibility,  for  I 
really  feels  for  a  young  genleman 
sitivated  as  you  be." 

"  Give  us  your  hand.  Grab ;  you're 
a  regular  good  fellow,  and  no  mistake  I 
Send  for  uie  lawyer — for  the  devil — 
any  body,  rather  than  stay  in  this 
hole,  or  let  my  governor  know  of 
this  scrape !" 

Now  Grab  is  not  only  blessed  with 
a  goodly  store  of  worldly  goods,  but 
he  hath  also  three  sons,  each  worthy 
of  so  illustrious  a  sire.  The  eldest 
is  an  attorney  at  law,  and  solicits  in 
chancery ;  the  second  is  an  auctioneer, 
appraiser,  and  sherifTs  broker,  and 
the  third  is  a  sheriff's  officer ;  thus 
presenting  in  their  persons  and  oc- 
cupations a  beautiful  illustration  of 
that  refined  and  delicate  mechanism 
of  our  laws,  by  which  we  are  become 
"  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations, 
and  the  wonder  of  the  world ;"  for 
whereas  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  our  common 
law  that  A  and  B  should  have  any 
pecuniary  disagreement  unsettled 
without  benevolently  handing  over 
an  equal,  perhaps  a  greater  amount, 
than  the  sum  in  dispute  to  some  third 
or  fourth  party  strangers  to  the  dis- 
putants (wnich  divine  principle  Ls  no 
doubt  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  best  practical  lesson  to 
mankind  on  the  propriety  of  unani- 
mity and  concord  on  all  questions 
relating  to  meum  and  tuum),  so  in  its 
infinite  wisdom  our  glorious  consti- 
tution has  selected  certain  praise- 
worthy and  disinterested  individuals 
to  carry  these  grand  objects  out. 
An  attorney  first  steps  in,  whom  the 
eloquent  language  of  a  writ  intimates 
to  U  that  our  young  and  lovely  queen 
will  be  happy  to  see  him  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  her  dominions  called 
Westminster,  in  order  .that  he  may 
have  some  friendly  chat  with  A  about 
the  value  of  some  tallow-candles,  or 
the  due  fulfilment  of  some  promises 
to  pay.  B,  who  is  not  a  proud  man, 
out  of  sheer  modesty,  neglects  such 
a  polite  invitation,  and,  in  due  pro- 
cess of  time,  finds  that  another  per- 
son in  the  shape  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  is  taking  a  profound  interest 
in  his  concerns  by  a  visit  from  two 


amiable-looking  individuili,  ivlioal 
to  effect  a  ^  levy.**  Now  rappaig 
that  the  levy  be  mmifficieiit,ortkl 
there  are  no  iroo  i»  a  witBa  km, 
which,  strau|^  »■  ii;  vamj  Mpftu,  ■ 
not  uncommon,  Ibrthwith  a  im 
terious  instroment^  called  a  Ck  &, 
transfers  the  person  of  R  to  a  dih 
tant  part  of  the  Idnsdom  of  Sum 
in  order  that  biz  weAs  of  the  Sooli- 
wark  air,  and  four  daya  attpndaiwf  il 
Portugal  Street  in  the  laiohart 
Court,  mav  send  Inm  ISofth  na 
and  undefiled,  and  utterly  w» 
washed  from  his  Ibmier  tnup» 
sions.  Now  Grab's  son  is  the  i^ 
tomey  who  sues  B ;  anoHier  saB,4e 
auctioneer,  makes  a  levy  on  Us  guk 
and  sells  the  same  mder  the  ihcriff; 
and,  supposing  soch  goods  to  be  » 
sufificient  to  cover  the  dd)t,in*|i 
jUms  the  third.  Grab's  youiyitaat 
who,  by  virtue  of  a  Oa,  Sa^  liaaafai 
the  corpus  of  the  ds^aoqwenl  to  Ae 
Queen*s  Bench ;  or  if  the  OMeiifi^ 
ficult  and  worthy  of  his  geniini  Ae 
great  Grab  himself^  in  the  |iViBlnilr 
of  his  magnificence,  captnrei  the  d^ 
fendant,  and  transfers  nhn,  if  he  fam 
any  sovereigns  of  'wbidi  he  en  ht 
drained,  to  the  hoose  in  theqone 
aforesaid ;  and,  after  hsviqg  eaebi 
the  unfortunate  of  his  last  duDii^ 
he  consigns  him  to  Whitecrasi  Sirat 
in  a  hackney-coach,  takii^ 
care  to  retun  his  victim's  " 


to  pay  the  6s.  coach  hire. 

To  return  from  this  long  dignHOi 
to  our  immediate  subject,  we  ^ 
briefly  add  that  Grab  is  wdl  n" 
that  youn^  Templeton  is  tiie  ii 
feasible  heu:  to  all  his  ftthcK^srt 
lie  sends  for  the  kiwyer,  hii 
who,  out  of  the  most  nnaffiLBlad  ( 
passion  for  Templeton*a 
generously  offbrt  to  give  bis 
an  undertaking  for  hia  « 
but  the  father,  not  to  be 
magnanimity,  declares  he  "wiO 
the  whole  400/.  with  the  shsriC 
that  he  will  only  reonire  far 
vance  ^*  a  little  bul  **  from  lb» 
plcton,  at  five  months,  for  WOL  Ihi 
latter,  joyful  and  ^teftd  fat  Ih 
speedy  escape,  subsenbes  to  aajrttte 
be  is  asked.  Instmctioas ftr all 
in  equity  are  given  against  thetB* 
lor's  orders,  and  also  brfl^dsvntf 
some  ales ;  half-a-do^oi  bids  inUffk 
are  accepted,  and  1  mplelOB  ftiHt 
his  home  to  co]  ilate  hiasrif^li 
his  marvel         *^      ' 
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Hen  into  the  hands  of  the  very 

of  humbailiffs.      The    result 

a  might  he  expected,  that,  from 

fixMn  400/.  to  500/.,  Templeton 

himself  in  deht,  twelve  months 
tothetuneofl5,000;.or20,000/.; 
rocess  by  which  he  had  arrived 
h  a  curious  consummation  was 
stery  to  all  but  the  initiated. 
ither  was  eventually  obliged  to 
forward  to  save  the  reversion 
I  estates  from  going  to  the  ham- 
md  his  son  from  disgrace  and 
sour. 

J  will  now  introduce  to  the 
r  a  class  of  dealers  in  loans  who 
hitherto  had  very  Httle  atten- 
estowed  upon  them.  However 
ral  and  unjust  the  mode  of 
ig  money  we  have  been  just 
bing  may  be,  the  men  engaged 
06  transactions  rarely  affect  any 
*Y  in  extorting  large  intere^ 
leir  advances,  and,  therefore,  do 
ihance  the  vice  of  extortion  by 
lypocritical  nicety  on  the  sub- 
f  tneir  terms.  There  is  a  class 
reons,  however,  who  set  up  in 
career  of  money-lending  upon 
rinciple  of  accommodating  the 
»le  tradesman,  the  laborious  art- 
ind  hard-working  clerk,  at  ex- 
ly  low  and  moderate  rates  of 
!8t,  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
•  such  specious  pretences,  per- 
te  a  greater  amount  of  villanous 
tions  than  nearly  all  the  other 
s  of  usurers  put  together.  In 
,  we  mean  the  Loan  Societies. 
origin  and  history  of  these 
ies,  and  of  the  persons  who  com- 
h&Oj  would  be  a  most  valuable 
ibution  to  our  statistical  litera- 

Their  mode  of  business,  bemg 
lie  most  part  uniform,  may  be 
niently  touched  upon  here.  The 
)f  such  an  establishment  gene- 
originates  in  the  teeming  brain 
ne  scheming  attorney.  Under 
kuqpices,  three  or  four  wealthy 
men,  who,  mayhap,  are  his 
B»  contribute  a  stock-purse  of 

1000/.  or  1500/.  lie  loans 
advance  are  to  a  small  amount, 
mat  mf^rity  being  about  ten 
li.  Their  transactions  are  con- 
d  in  the  following  manner : — 
ndsome  gin-palace,  or  well  ap- 
ed pnbiic-faouse,  is  selected  as 
lOcne  of  their  operations.  On 
iaH-Abor  of  such  a  house,  two 
mtwaA^  ore  seated  at  a  table 


three  persons,  whose  respectable  attire 
barely  redeems  them  from  the  indi- 
genous vulgarilT  Nature  originally 
stamped  upon  their  persons.  These 
individuals  attend  to  all  the  business 
connected  with  the  society,  viz.  the 
application  for  loans,  the  receipt  of 
the  instalments,  the  imposition  of 
fines,  and  the  advancement  of  mo- 
nies. A  small  tradesman,  being  in 
want  of  ten  pounds,  attends  ^  the 
Board  *'  on  one  of  its  stated  days  of 
business.  He  gives  his  name  and 
address,  and  also  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  two  housekeepers  of  re- 
pute, who  ma^  be  willing  to  join 
him  as  securities  for  the  money. 
"  The  board,"  having  received  lul 
the  particulars,  direct  the  applicant 
to  call  on  the  next  "  board  day." 
In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  ^  gen- 
tlemen *'  (!)  who  is  probably  a  retired 
tradesman,  makes  inquiries  touching 
the  respectability,  that  is,  the  sol- 
vency, of  the  borrower  and  his  sure- 
ties. At  a  subsequent  "  board-day," 
the  inquiries  pi^n^  satisftctory,  the 
party  attends,  and  the  loan  is  agreed 
to.  A  joint  and  several  promissory 
note  is  drawn  for  ten  pounds,  con- 
ditioned to  be  paid  within  twelve 
months  by  certain  weekly  instal- 
ments. And  a  further  condition  is, 
that  if  such  instalment  be  neglected, 
the  lenders  should  be  entitled  to  sue 
for  the  whole,  or  inflict  such  fine  as 
they  may  think  proper.  They,  "  the 
board,"  then  deduct  twelve  months* 
interest  in  advance,  as  also  the  amount 
of  the  bill-stamp,  together  with  five 
or  ten  shillings  for  the  expense  of 
making  the  inquiries,  and  sixpence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public-house, 
which  sixpence  is  composed  of  two- 
pence for  the  use  of  the  apartment, 
and  a  ticket  for  four-pennyworth  of 
gin  or  other  refreshment  upon  the 
bar  below. 

By  the  foregoing  statement  it  will 
be  seen  that,  on  a  loan  of  a  sum  pre- 
sumed to  be  ten  pounds,  the  borrower 
really  receives,  after  the  deductions 
above  mentioned,  only  eight  pounds 
eighteen  shillings,  or  tner^ibouts. 
But,  the  condition  being  that  he  must 
pay  the  ten  pounds  by  certain  weekly 
instalments,  he  will  have,  of  course, 
to  attend  every  week  on  a  stated 
day  with  the  instalment,  and  on  its 
receipt  the  payer  gets  credit  on  the 
back  of  the  bill  lor  the  amount  of 
such  instalment,  less  sixpence,  the 
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same  being  deducted  as  before,  viz. 
twopence  for  the  room  and  fourpence 
for  a  gin  ticket,  and,  this  ceremony 
being  repeated  fifty-two  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  amount  which 
will  be  deducted  in  this  shape  from 
the  borrower  is  one  pound  six  shil- 
lings, which,  being  added  to  one  pound 
two  shillings  already  deducted,  makes 
the  sum  two  pounds  eight  shillings, 
and  such  is  really  the  amount  the 
London  artisan  and  mechanic  has  to 
pay  for  a  twelve  months*  lov^n.  of  ten 
pounds,  or  within  a  shade  of  25 
per  cent,  and  if  to  this  be  added 
the  waste  of  time  and  shoe  leather  in 
going  to  and  fro  every  week,  gene- 
rally a  great  distance,  at  least  ten 
shillings  per  annum  more  might  be 
further  added ;  for  be  it  known  that 
the  small  tradesman  and  respectable 
mechanic,  with  a  weakness  common 
to  us  all,  will  not,  in  general,  apply 
to  the  loan  society  nearest  to  him, 
but  to  the  one  farthest  from  his  own 
abode,  for  fear  of  exposing  his  cir- 
cumstances to  his  own  neighbour- 
hood. Thus  the  small  stationer  or 
chandler  of  Paddin^on  will  apply  to 
a  loan  society  which  holds  out  at  the 
Goose  and  Bootjack  in  the  Borough  ; 
and  the  black-muzzled  son  of  Crispin, 
who  hammers  away  at  llotherhithe, 
will  seek  assistance  from  his  accommo- 
dating friends  at  the  Cat  and  CofHn, 
not  100  miles  from  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital at  little  Bridge.  But,  gentle 
reader,  do  not  for  an  instant  dream 
that  25  or  30  per  cent  paid  by 
the  regular  and  straightforward  re- 
ligious and  teetotalling  artisan  is  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  craving  of  these 
pestiferous  and  usurious  sureties; 
their  real  milch -cows  are  the  de- 
faulters, or  those  who  cannot  or  will 
not  keep  up  their  weekly  instalments. 
Then  the  real  fun  begins ;  every 
week  that  passes  with  a  default  of 
payment  a  fine,  arbitrary  in  its 
amount  and  its  exaction,  is  imposed, 
which  must  be  eitlier  submitted  to  or 
the  consequence  is  obvious.  An  at- 
torney and  the  fear  of  three  separate 
writs  against  the  three  parties — the 
principal  and  his  three  sureties  on 
the  bill — at  a  cost  of  two  pounds  two 
shillings  for  each  writ,  will  soon 
bring  the  most  contumacious  to  rea- 
son, or,  should  any  he  so  obstinate 
as  to  hold  out,  a  judgment  obtained 
jigainst  the  three  at  an  expense  of 
ten  pound  each  man,  or  thirty  pounds, 


supposing  the  actioiis  nndefigid 
will  soon  reconcile  the  most  impr 
ticable  to  the  easier  altenuttye 
paying  sixty  pound  per  cent  to  * 
loan  company,  that  peroentige  be 
the  average  amount  which,  froo 
vast  number  of  data,  we  have  ase 
tained  irregular  borrowers  ordinti 
pay  to  these  societies.  It  may 
supposed  that  the  very  ffiest  i 
run  by  loan  societies  justifies  th 
in  receiving  a  large  amoont  of 
terest.  But  there  is  no  such  Ui 
as  risk  in  the  case,  or,  if  any,  il 
small  indeed ;  and  this  arises  mm 
followmg  very  remarkable  fiuts  :■ 

The  number  of  these  societies  n 
in  the  metropolis  may  amount 
150.  A  community  or  pursuits  i 
a  community  of  interests  has  crei 
among  them,  for  particular  object! 
unity  of  purpose,  and  that  purposi 
to  guard agamst  loss.  Toaccompl 
this  important  ohject  a  meeting 
held  by  the  managers  of  these  i 
cieties  at  certain  periods  of  the  ye 
The  names  of  all  parties  who  tu 
been  defaulters  and  their  sureties : 
entered  in  a  list,  and  their  appe 
ance  on  that  list  absolutely  shuts  tb 
out  from  any  assistance  from  any  otl 
society.  But  this  species  of  int 
communication  does  not  end  be 
Among  a  great  many  societies  tl 
regularly  interchange  lists  of  all  p 
sons  making  application  for  loa 
and  they,  of  coturse,  frequently  fi 
the  names  of  parties  who  have 
ready  loans  floating  with  anotl 
loan  society.  Thus  an  applicant 
a  society  m  Mazylebone  will  f 
quently  find  that  all  the  defaults 
had  previously  made  with  a  soci 
in  Wnitechapel  are  as  well  known 
the  former  as  to  himself.  By  t 
means,  therefore,  these  sodeCies  In 
organised  a  system  of  egpiomage  tl 
frequently  baSSles  the  most  adroit  i 
most  knavish  applicants,  anJ  seco 
them  almost  as  far  as  human  ma 
can  do  (in  the  absence  of  tangi 
securit}^)  from  any  chance  of  loss. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  if  1 
aristocracy  and  higher  orders  arci 
their  vices  or  their  follies,  exposed 
tlie  extortion  of  the  numerous  nsor 
who  drain  their  resources,  and  vi 
like  parasitical  plants  round  the  ' 
gorous  forest  tree,  in  appearinig 
sujmort,  eventually  only  stiaiif^ 
vitality,  so  the  middle  dassesi  ■ 
even  that  class  which  is  lower  ili 
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are  equally  subject  to  this  omnipotent 
eylL  The  nobleman  who,  with  his 
eyes  open,  suffers  his  hereditary  es- 
tate to  slip  firom  between  his  finders 
t^  enrieh  the  eoffers  of  an  ayaricious 
JeWy  or  swell  the  purse  of  an  himgry 
attorney ,^  deserves  no  compassion,  and 
IB  but  scarcely  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tecticm  of  the  laws.  But  the  humble 
tradesman,  mechanic,  and  artisan, 
who  w(N*ks  hard  for  all  that  he  re- 
eeiyes^  and  wants  that  all  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  is  an  object  so 
peculiarly  entitled  to  the  benevolent 
protection  of  the  laws,  that  we  think 
It  a  crying  sin  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  this  country  that  such  men,  the 
very  thews  and  sinews  of  the  state^ 
should  be  thus  disgracefully  aban- 
donedf  helpless  and  unprotected,  to 
tiie  tender  mercies  of  tne  rapacious 
harpies  who  batten  upon  their  sweat 
and  bloodr 


A  great  writer  has  declared  that 
Roman  greatness  owed  its  decline  and 
ultimate  prostration  to  the  influence  r 
of  the  money-lenders.  Might  #e  not 
apply  this  sentiment  to  ourselves? 
the  evil  is  as  universal  here  as  it  is 
oppressive  and  d^rading.  To  our 
certain  knowledge  the  precincts  or 
royalty  and  the  gilded  chambers  of 
the  palace  acknowledge  its  humi- 
liating presence,  and  smart  under  its 
influence  with  as  much  soreness  a» 
the  humble  parlour  of  the  attorney's 
clerk  or  ill -paid  assistant  in  tne 
banker's  or  merchant's  countiiig- 
house.  In  a  word,  the  evil  is  now 
riding  roughshod  over  the  broad  sur-  ' 
face  of  society,  and  the  legislature 
will  have  much  to  answer  for  unless 
it  speedily  X  apply  the  knife,  in  the 
shape  of  some  stringent  law,  to  the 
eradication  of  a  disease  so  vast 


DOMESTIC  SONNET. 


to  OUB  LITTLB  DOO,  AFT£B  ATX  ABSENCE  OF  TUBEE  MONTHS. 

Thou  look'st,  thou  little  dog !  so  very  arch 

Up  in  my  face  with  bright,  inquiring  eye. 

Thine  ears  prick'd  up  and  funny  head  awry ; 
Sure  thou  hast  join'd  tne  intellectual  march 

I  hear  so  much  of.    When  we  parted  last. 
Thou  wert  a  puppy  like  a  maggot  round. 
Tumbling  as  awKwardly  about  the  ground ; 

And  scarce  three  weeks  have  since  our  parting  past, — 
Yet  now  thou  dost  precociously  begin 

To  feel  thine  own  importance,  and  to  deem 
The  house  is  thine,  and  all  that  dwell  therein 

Bound  to  befriend  thee.    'Tis  a  pleasant  dream ! 
I  once  had  such.    Vain  dreams  they  were  of  youth ! 
But  thine,  if  well  thou  acfst,  no  dream  shall  prove,  but  truth. 
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410  We  Mei^'i  mat  m  a  Cmtfd,  |re.  [Apd 

WE  MET — 'twas  IV  A  CKOWD,  SSC. 

""Hxlt^f  •/(  ?n»  XJ'C*'* 'x^^ '^V^^     ^'         "^^  A  crowd, 

fvnw  nwAiff,  AnaXuMWignfeiwaqldihoiM 

waiiv*  IVv  lui  €rre  ^ttti  iiPWi  bd0» 

''AAA*    •  fdt  ixh  ircA«f,  «rHvf»i  9* 

£r«Y  }*  «r«f ,  ^i^Ax  ri  4^>s(^r,  x^'^^     He  q^dk»— Ilk  woidi  wen  ooii, 
K:»i^«f  iflriiF,  Wf  y  tuK  iyfA«^4^     I  )aMew  how  madi  he  ftit» 

Avfw^    /ywy'     f^<^«vy    irf(<    wwfmri      I  worenqr  MAAstbl^ 

ni^iiMvf^,  rind  T  liriUnfl  Up  ilikiiiiw, 

Ov   fUxti    >frr«ffvfw    AiwMTieM     Bright  gem*  w«re  ill  ny  hrfr, 
r       ^i"^'  HowIhaleddMirU^tnM! 


/    t/ 


Al^  «y»A^Mh 

K«i  ^'  hifuti-Ttf  M^,  yttfitrit  il  He  called  me  1^  nqr 

MAitfvf  yvftutut.  As  the  hiide 

'£»  K^,  iS  piTf(,  irSy  r^  2((tf(i  Oh  I  thoa  hist  hste^lftii^ 

tuuUf.  ^  Ofthisaoigiiiibvaq(f  ittpdhsrt 
Aivrf^«y  «AAiiA#i^  0vyficv^r«^fy,  7m»- 

T*  I*  iyywf 

Tm  fixm  fluitimy  '^i$v^ii%  i%  f^U-  And  onoe  igj^n  ws  fli«l|  i 

_Ai>;'iy«Wy.        .....     .  AndaiWrgH 


« 


Of*  flT^Ti  yXvKi^^i  rj/i^v^i^fy  ^mi.  He  smfled,  and  whhgl^SWtW, 

'Ay}(^(    }'   •im,    ttofvnt   fi^tix^4fH  As  I  oiiee  oiod  ta hinb^ 

Oiw,  ^fw*   w^/y  ^«f  fy  •vT*f,  ^a;  ■  /-jii  t 

K«i  r«T'  Hie  ifUXfMtf  itU^v  ^i  piiy*  She  leant  npoa  his  aqi^ii,»  i    . 

h  7^i  <cv**^>  ^<^  ^^^^ff^  ndawb  nft  tfMisp^ 

''Hy  i$xtn,  Xvy^tif  iiW  uTao-iaXtm.  J  wept,  for  I  deserred 

Tit  ^iv{ii  fMKti^irrf  '^Tfinv  i  i  it  rnt  Xo  &el  wxeCehed  sad  load^. 

Xi<^«$    eiyiff,    ^tXtm    •^«i«  :r<0T« 

Ai0i«v  ^<Aiq$,  T?$  ov  tf^<(  io-r  «t«-  And  she  shall  he  his  hirlds^         -^ 

A«v(r«<  At  the  altar  hell  ^twm  hat 

Yia«^*oy  fvfuhnf,   n  (pix.f  af\»  The  love  thst  is  tqi  tiy              ^ 

^p^i*  l^^or  a  hearuess  dsottfw*         ^c 

E/>/  ^'  lyAT  0«i^^««-«5  /)nV  T«  y^^  The  world  nu^Fthin^iMCiQ',^^ 

« AyM6  x^  uwrti.  For  my  feeL       I  smodMr.   *j!J 

M«n^   ifin   »«ex«^^oy,  011   ^    ««*«-  Oh  I  thou  h 

Awot  Tf;^yu.  Of  this  SD^j 
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VICTOR  Hugo's  letters.* 


CHAMPAGNE,  FLANDEBS,  AND  THE  RHINE. 


"  Ck  siecle  avait  deux  ans  ;     Rome  rem- 

pla9ait  Sparte  ; 
D^ja  Napoleon  per9ait  sous  Honaparte, 
£t  du  premier  consul,  trop  gen^  par  le 

droit, 
Le  front  de  Tempereur  brisait  le  masque 

^troit. 
Alors  dans  Besan9on,  vieille  ville  Espag- 

nole, 
Jet^  comme  la  graine  au  gr6  de  I'air  qui 

vole, 
Naquit  d'un  sang  Breton  et  Lorrain  a  la 

fois 
Un  enfant  sans  couleur,  sans  regard,  et 

sans  voix  ; 
Si  debile,  qu'il  iut,  ainsi  qu'une  cbimere, 
Abandonn^  de  tous,  except^  de  sa  mere, 
Et   que  son  cou,  ploy^  comme  uu  frele 

rosea  u, 
Fit  faire  en  meme  temps  sa  biere  et  son 

berceau. 
Cet  enfant  que  la  vie  effa^ait  de  son  livre, 
Et  qui  n'  avuit  pas  meme  un  lendemaia  a 

vivre, 
C  est  moi !" 

Such  is  Victor  Hugo's  description  of 
his  own  hirth,  which  took  place  in 
the  old  Spanish  city  of  Besan^on, 
"  d'un  pere  soldat  et  aune  mere  Ven- 
deenne?'  His  father,  at  the  period 
of  his  hirth,  was  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment then  forming  part  of  the  garri- 
son in  that  city ;  his  mother,  Sophia 
Trebuchet,  was  the  daughter  of  an 
owner  of  privateers  at  Nantes.  His 
father  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  empire,  and,  like  many 
of  the  soldiers  of  fortune  whom  the 
lavish  favours  of  Napoleon  fostered 
and  raised  to  station  and  power,  he 
was  brave,  bold,  cruel,  and  unscru- 
pulous. In  1807  Madame  Hugo  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy  to  join  her  husband, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
the  province  of  Avelino,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  extirpating  the  bands 
of  robbers  then  swarming  through- 
out the  country,  and  amongst  others 
the  band  of  the  celebrated  Fra  Dia- 
volo.  The  scenery  of  Italy  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
already  susceptible  mind  of  the  young 
Victor.  In  1809  he  returned  with 
his  mother  to  Paris.  Madame  Hugo, 
with  her  three  sons,  of  whom  Victor 


was  the  youngest,  resided  until  1 8 1 1  at 
the  bottom  ofthe  cid-de-sac  den  Feuil' 
lantines,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques, 
and  her  whole  thoughts  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  education  of  her 
children.  She  was  in  every  respect 
a  strong-minded  and  most  worthy 
and  excellent  woman,  commanding 
the  deepest  respect,  and  eliciting  the 
warmest  attachment  of  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances.  An  incident  which 
occurred  at  this  period  evinces  the 
energy  and  strengtn  of  her  character ; 
and  this  incident  is  still  more  worthy 
of  mention  because  it  had  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  political  opinions 
of  Victor  Hugo.  In  1804  General 
La  Horie  had  been  compromised  in 
the  transactions  of  Moreau.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  find  a 
secure  place  of  concealment.  He 
sought  refuge  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  while  there  became 
alarmingly  ill.  Perceiving  that  this 
friend  was  very  uneasy  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  discovery  which 
would  certainly  ruin  him,  La  Horie, 
though  then  labouring  under  the 
crisis  of  a  fever,  allowed  himself  to 
be  conveyed  on  a  litter  to  the  abode 
of  JMadame  Hugo,  who  then  resided 
in  the  Rue  de  Clichy,  He  was  met 
by  the  lady  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  a  hearty  welcome,  attended 
with  every  care,  and  enjoyed  every 
comfort  in  a  retreat  secure  i^inst 
every  investigation.*  *  It  was  sufficient 
for  ner  that  he  was  the  friend  and 
companion-in-arms  of  her  husband. 
The  crisis  of  the  fever  passed,  and  La 
Horie  was  soon  out  or  danger.  He 
was  speedily  enabled  to  seeK  a  safer 
asylum.  In  1809,  after  encounter- 
ing the  most  alarming  risks,  and 
having  long  baffled  the  inquiries  of 
his  pursuers,  he  once  more  soij^ht 
the  house  of  Madame  Hugo.  She 
had  then  returned  from  Italy  to  her  re- 
treat in  the  cvl'de-sac  des  FetdUcmtines. 
In  this  retreat  he  was  safe  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies,  and  here  he 
remained  for  a  space  of  two  years, 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  his  hostess 
all  the  attentions  which  the  untiring 


*  Le  Rhin.     Lettres  a  un  Ami.     2  vol.    Bruzelles,  1842. 
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solicitude  of  friendship  conld  bestow. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  the 
philosophic  soldier  watched  the  de- 
velopement  of  young  Victor's  mind, 
strengthened  it  by  daily  lectures  on 
Polybius,  and  with  the  love  of  a 
scholar  explained  to  him  the  events 
detailed  by  the  nervous  pen  of  Taci- 
tus. At  length  the  retreat  of  La 
Hone  was  discovered  by  the  grossest 
treachery,  and  in  1811  that  unfortu- 
nate man  was  cast  into  prison,  whence 
he  was  taken  to  execution  with  Ma- 
let.  This  circumstance  shocked  the 
mind  of  the  young  poet.  His  feel- 
ings became  embittered  against  the 
empire ;  they  had  been  wrought  up 
to  a  pitch  of  excitement  and  disap- 
pointment by  the  discourses  of  La 
Uorie,  and  horrified  by  the  fate 
which  had  befallen  his  friend. 

In  the  spring  of  1811  he  accom- 
panied his  mother  and  brothers  to 
Spain  to  rejoin  his  father,  who  in 
1809  had  been  advanced  to  the  ^rade 
of  general,  and  then  held  the  situa- 
tion of  principal  major-domo  to  the 
palace,  besides  being  governor  of  two 
provinces.  Young  V  ictor  resided 
with  his  family  in  the  palace  Macc- 
rano,  at  [Madrid,  attended  the  semi- 
nary of  the  nobles,  and  speedily  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  King  Joseph, 
who  promised  him  the  appointment 
of  a  page.  The  pressure  of  events 
rendered  a  longer  abode  at  Madrid 
dangerous,  and  Madame  Hugo  re- 
turned with  her  two  younger  sons 
to  Paris,  and  again  took  possession  of 
her  old  abode  in  the  Femllantines. 
Here  she  bestowed  on  them  solid 
classical  reading,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Monsieur  de  la  Riviere, 
and  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  subse- 
quently Virgil,  became  lastingfavour- 
ites  with  Victor  Hugo,  liut  in  this 
system  of  education  there  was  one 
woeful  want — no  portion  of  the  daily 
lessons  bore  upon  religion !  Tiie 
mother  was,  iu  neart  and  soul,  a  true 
disciplcof  Voltaire,  and,  professing  to 
live  only  for  that  which  was  positive 
and  material  in  the  world,  she  left 
each  of  her  sons  to  the  caprices  of 
chance  for  the  realisation  ot*  future 
systems  of  belief.  The  climate  and 
manners  of  the  peninsula  had  exer- 
cised considerahle  cfTect  over  Victor's 
expanding  poetical  faculties ;  he  could 
speak  the  language  perfectly,  and, 
while  his  imagination  loved  to  revel 
amid  the  charming  romances  with 


which  that  sonorons  and  lofty  lan- 
guage is  replete,  he  had  unconad- 
ously  adoptcKl  somewhat  of  the  statel  j 
Castilian  gait,  which  he  has  presenred 
to  the  present  time,  and  which,  nt- 
ting  very  awkwardly  upon  aFrendi- 
man,  has  made  Victor  Hugo  obnoxi- 
ous to  much  ridicule^  even  among 
his  own  countiTmen.      At  thirteen 
he    oonunenced     compositioii,     hii 
first  poetical  efforts  being  dediated 
to  the  exploits  of  Roland  and  Chrirt- 
ian   chivalry.      Domestic  jan  hid 
compelled  a  separation  between  hii 
father    and   mother — the   mothei's 
inveterate  feeling  of  dislike  to  the 
empire,  now  expressed  without  re- 
straint,  confirmed    the     senttmenti 
entertained  by  young  Victor,  and 
while  incipient  love  for  a  young  Isdy, 
whom    he    subsequently    mirried, 
added  force  to  his  poetic  ardour,  deep 
meditation  over  the  lenons  impsrted 
by  his  friend  and  instructor  La  florie 
hastened  the  mental  transition  ss  to 
political  opinions,  and  found  Victor 
Hugo  a  warm  partisan  of  the  fint 
restoration.     Durinff    the    hundred 
days  the  father  reoaimed  the  eoa- 
tody  of  his  two  younffer  sons,  tnd 
this  circumstance  added  fiiel  to  thdr 
already  strong  dislike  to  the  impe- 
rial government.    They  were,  how- 
ever, destined  for  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  sent  for  preparation  to  a 
private   establishment,  where   they 
remained,    until     1818,     •**f"^TO 
courses  of  philosophy,  pl^ysles,  ^ind 
mathematics  at  the  college  Louis  le 
Grand.     In  the  last  they  hecsne 
ver^r  proficient,  and  Mtracted.tfae  at- 
tention of  the  professori.    In  1816, 
after  the  second  restoratioii,  V iietor 
Hugo   wrote    a    classical     Umgtdj 
adapted  to  thedrcumstanoei  of  Loom 
X VlII.*s  return  to  France.    Bftitk 
was   Irtamhte.     In   1817   lie   eom- 
menced   another,   entitled   AMk; 
or^   the   Sc4indinttmans^  and  in  the 
same  year  he  sent  from  his' school  a 
poetical  composition  ^  On  the  adTtn- 
tagcs  of  study,*"  for  the  eompetitioB. 
at  the  French  Academy.     This  coa- 
test  was  remarkable  for  the  first  u- 
pearance  of  Lebrun,  Caflimir,  Bda- 
vique,  Saintine,  and  Loyson.    At  this 
period  Victor  Hugo  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age : — 

^'  iMui,  qui,  toujouxs  fnyant  les  dtte  K 

les  cours, 
De  trois  lustres  a  peine  si  vu  flair  le 


cours. 
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In  1819  two  efforts  of  the  young 
poet  were  crowned  with  success  by 
the  Academy  of  Floral  Games  at 
Toulouse.  Their  titles  were  Les 
Vierges  de  Verdun  and  La  Statue 
4^  Henri  IV.  The  last  of  these 
was  composed  hurriedly  one  nisht 
l^hile  he  sat  by  the  bedside  of  his 
^  dck  mother,  and  undertaken  in  obe- 
dience to  her  wishes.  It  is  needless 
to  enter  into  further  or  minuter  de- 
tail as  to  his  several  subsequent  com- 
positions; one  has  followed  another 
m  rapid  succession,  until  public  ap- 
proval has  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  literature  of  his  country,  by  the 
side  of  Lamartine  and  Beranger. 

He  lost  his  mother  in  1821,  and 
the  following  year  was  dedicated  to 
close  and  severe  study.  His  heart 
was  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  he 
should,  ere  long,  gain  the  hand  of  the 
object  of  his  affections.  Still  po- 
Terty  surrounded  him,  though  the 
Royalist  party  were  then  in  power, 
and  life  wore  any  thing  but  a  satis- 
factory aspect,  when,  most  unex- 
pectemy,  he  became  an  object  of  the 
royal  bounty  and  obtained  a  pen- 
sion. 

The  facts  connected  with  this  cir- 
cumstance are  equally  honourable  to 
Louis  XVin.  and  to  Victor  Hugo, 
and  we  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
mentioning  them.  The  friend  of  his 
infancy,  M.  Delon  (who  subsequently 
became  the  comrade-in-arms  of  Lord 
Bjrron  in  Greece,  where  he  served  as 
commandant  of  the  artillery,  and 
was  killed),  had  been  compromised 
in  the  affair  of  Saumur,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  The  police  were 
most  anxious  to  effect  his  capture. 
Victor  Hugo  was  informed  of  his 
fHend*s  perilous  situation,  and  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  mother,  offering 
her  son  an  asylum  in  his  apartments. 
"  Je  suis  trop  Royaliste,  madame," 
said  he,  "pour  qu*on  s'avise  de  le 
yenir  chercner  dans  ma  chambre." 
This  letter  was  put  into  the  post,  ad- 
dressed to  ^''Madame  Delon^  femme 
du  Ueutenemt'de-roi,  a  Saint  Denis.^* 
He  never  received  an  answer,  and 
most  fortunately  Delon  effected  his 
escape.  Some  time  afterwards  Victor 
Hugo  learned  that  his  letter  had 
been  opened  by  the  secret  police,  and, 
as  was  usual  with  all  documents  of 
importance,  laid  before  Louis  XVIII. 
The  king  merely  observed,  "  I  know 
this  young  man;  he  shews  himself 


in  thiiB  matter  a  man  of  perfect  hon- 
our, and  I  will  bestow  upon  him  the 
very  next  yacant  pension."  The 
pension  was  accordingly  bestowed  on 
the  poet  at  the  time  of  publishing  his 
first  volume  of  odes,  and  he  naturally 
attributed  the  concession  of  royal, fa- 
your  to  the  circumstance  of  ^bat 

Eublication.  The  poet  married  when 
e  had  attained  his  twentieth  year. 
But  a  change  soon  came  over  the 
spirit  of  his  political  belief.  His 
fever  of  royabsm  gradually  passed 
away ;  he  became  acquainted  with 
La  Mennais  and  other  hardy  and  in- 
novating spirits  of  the  age,  men 
sprung  u'om  the  body  of  the  people, 
nurtured  among  them,  and  who 
knew  in  what  tne  wants  of  society 
consisted.  The  courtiers  of  Loius 
XVin.  were  essentially  children  of 
the  ancient,  long-exploded  order  of 
things,  who  in  their  old  age  attempted 
to  resuscitate  the  routine  of  existence 
to  which  they  had  become  familiar- 
ised in  their  youth,  and  which  thev 
had  never  forgotten.  But  the  public 
mind  in  France  had  gained  strength 
by  constant  exercise  and  consequent 
aptitude  for  thought.  It  had  cast  off 
a  portion  of  its  ancient  frivolity,  be- 
cause it  had  acquired  freedom,  and 
with  freedom  came  a  corresponding 
staidness  of  manner  and  severity  of 
purpose.  The  mentally  antiquated 
councillors  of  Louis  and  Charles 
could  not  comprehend  this  novel  posi- 
tion of  affairs ;  every  man  of  capacity 
and  thought  saw  that  a  change  was 
inevitable.  Hugo,  like  others,  her 
came  aware  of  the  necessity  for  this 
change,  and,  as  the  star  of  the  expir- 
ing dynasty  paled  before  his  con- 
templative gaze,  that  of  Napoleon 
arose  surrounded  with  fresh,  un- 
known, yet  welcome  lustre.  Imme- 
diately after  the  retirement  of  Cha- 
teaubriand in  1824,  he  had  enrolled 
himself  in  the  ranks  o£  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  first  proof  of  his  prose- 
lytism  was  his  Ode  d  la  Cohnne,  In 
August  1829,  he  refused  the  pension 
offered  by  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  as 
a  slight  reparation  for  the  ministe- 
rial objections  to  the  production  of 
Marion  de  VOrme  upon  the  stage. 
He  celebrated  the  "glories  of  tne 
three  days,"  and  since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  has  been  one  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  Victor 
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Kiga  the  maMMioii  of  great  power 
ftRaoriffinuity  of  mind*  His  TT^wgiTi- 
■tioD  ia  TiTid,  hii  conceptiaD  bril- 
liant, and  he  undoubtedly  exerdtea  a 
nusterly  control  over  his  nadve 
lai^puge,  aecMid  only  to  that  which 
Bjron  exerciMd  oyer  the  English ; 
and  tbia  is,  indeed,  supreme  pruse, 
when  we  consider  the  ttnbboni  and 
anpoetical  nature  of  the  French. 
But  the  proAise  and  indiicriniinate 
praises  of  his  fHends  have  for  ever 
Bpcnled  Victor  Hugo.  Fortuitous 
urcumstances,  such  as  we  have  de- 
tailed, effected  his  political  conver- 
sion. The  headstrong  vebemence  of 
a  youthful  temperament  cast  hhn 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Royalista ; 
but  they,  with  the  exception  of  the 
enthusiastic,  upright,  ana  chivalrous 
Chateaubriand  could  not  boast  a 
single  writer  of  distinction.  And 
this  was  nothing  wonderful.  The 
restoration  exhibited  an  order  of 
things  sapless,  lifeless,  evanescent.  It 
was  like  the  dead  body  of  the  once 
beautiftil  object  of  his  undying  affec- 
tions, which  the  Portuguese  monarch 
tran^osed  &om  the  tomb  to  the 
throne,  bedecked  in  all  the  gaudy 
pageantry  of  majesty,  as  a  mark  for 


Vielor  H^t  Ittltn. , 


tAfril, 


the 


the  deep  homage  of  his  subje 
His  sul^jects  obeyed  and  KratiSed 
unqueiubabte  love  of  their  prince, 
but  they,  although  no  signs  of  cor- 
ruption had  been  visible  in  those 
lostreleas  orba  and  that  pallid  coun- 
tenance, would  nevertoeless  have 
been  cotudoiu  that  the  object  of  their 
apparent  respect  had  been  dragged 
from  its  sepulchre  for  the  purposes 
of  nnmeanin^  parade!  Even  so  with 
the  reorganisation  of  the  old  mo- 
narchy of  France, — no  man  of  buuI 
could  do  it  homage.  It  was  some- 
thing excitioK  then  to  see  a  youth 
of  undoubtM  talent  actually  and 
earnestly  entering  the  lists  as  a 
champion  in  its  defence.  He  was 
accordingly  celebrated  by  the  Boval- 
ists  as  one  possessed  of  marvellous 
powers — as  an  undoubted  genius. 
The  mark  for  eitravagant  pancEy- 
ric,  he  leaped  into  precocious  cele- 
brity. This  lasted  for  about  three 
jears;  but  bis  powen  of  thought 
were  soon  exhausttd.  What  novelty 
could  the  old  monarchy  present  P 
lie  perceived  the  errora  of  his  ways. 
The  companions  of  his  youth  were 
glorying  in  the  certainty  of  a  new 
advent.      In  no  very  distant   per- 


y<     t  )  flugo  becamf  * 

I  iDCT  oi  mis  exiuting  tend,  idJ 
>it<B  received  with  londcst  acdamt- 
tio^s.  liis  I'aclitinua  celebrity,  of 
coarse,  followed  hini.  In  order  to 
I  Liice  the  vatu«  of  their  acqiiitd- 
kHui,  anil  that  it  should  have  its  M 
influeita;  over  vacillating  Bovaliai, 
the  iiovenieot  party  i^odJy  admitted 
1  laim  to  every  portion  of  that  rele- 
biiLy.  AudihenaJlthcwiitersofiliit 
party  were  linked  together  by  lb« 
cloa  St  ties  of  interest.  They  are  ^ 
C  inced  of  the  necessity  of  cloaeA 
Unit  n  and  co-operation:  that  M 
iMgutry,  on  the  one  hand,  should  not 
agvii  struggle  into  un  exigence,  hu"- 
ever  enheineral ;  that,  on  the  ollicc 
hi      L,  tile  turbulence  of  men*8  pasiium 

■uld  not  heave  upward,  upon  the 
iTBlers  of  political  r^cncralion  ami 
the  course  oi'  human  actioo,  the  fuul 
drega  of  an  atmleaa  counter- [evolu- 
tion, H'hieh  must  only  end  in  ftarfut 
havoc  and  bloodshed.  And  ihtr 
writers  who  upheld  the  new  dynas- 
ty were,  so  to  speak,  the  elements 
of  tramjuillily  and  rc-poae  for  the 
country,  whicn,  with  the  wand  of*n 
able  insfpcian,  Louis  I'hili]ipe  knew 
well  how  tu  keep  in  n^^uur  motioa 
— ill  subservient  muiistration.  Pisco 
biiih  and  low,  cmployaienla  abraad 
1  at  home,  were  then,  and  have 
In  since,  lavished  ain«ng  thcro. 
Tuc  Belgian  revolution  ntailc  the 
fori  linos  of  bankrupt  l>ooksell«n  and 
ruined  ntlorneys.  The  men  of  tfit 
FrtTieli  Revolution  oi  18.30  wot 
cerlainly  of  much  more  ercdilablc 
stamp,  but  many  of  tliem  hail  been 
wandering  in  exile,  and  many  man 
[nning  in  what  appeared  endJew,  Ir- 
redeemable |>overlv  at  home,  m&  ill 
were  eagerly  looting  forward  for 
innovation.  Thc<-e  were  the  mw 
who  ujilitid  cacli  other's  ccjmtatioiui 
and  lj>  llieir  voiiv-s  the  flimc  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  was  imuicuaumbly  in- 
creastd,  until  be  hwi  been  dedatnl 
by  some  of  bia  aduiirvn  to  be  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  constitutional 
crown  of  Louis  Fhilippc.  What- 
ever the  world  at  large  may  thhtk 
about  tbis  point,  ['  ['''  Hugo  Ub- 
telf  it  uiidoubUdli/  iij     at  apimiaa. 

As  the  artists  of  '  crmany  afbct 
to  hiok  with  oontemu-  un  all  tbfr  pro- 
dnciiuits  of  the  I       ish  school  of 
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painting,  with  the  exception  of  the 
works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Ho- 
garth, and  Wilkie ;  so,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
Victor  Hugo  affects  to  treat  with  dis- 
dain the  whole  body  of  English  lite- 
rature. He  is  sometimes  ready  to 
patronise  some  portions  of  it  with  his 
praise,  but  that  praise  is  always  faint 
and  feeble.  In  nis  estimation,  every 
author,  with  the  solitary  exception 
we  have  mentioned,  is  infinitely  be- 
neath him.  The  works  of  Scott  are 
aecond  to  his  Notre  Dame ;  the  poe- 
try of  Byron  is  in  no  way  compara- 
b^  to  his  own  effusions.  The  lite- 
rature of  France,  in  his  conviction, 
transcends,  by  much,  the  combined 
literature  of  the  whole  world,  and 
he  has  the  self-complacency  to  place 
his  own  works  as  the  culminating 
and  crowning  glory  of  the  literature 
of  France.  "  Every  period,"  he  has 
been  heard  to  say,  *^  has  its  particular 
and  presiding  genius :  Goethe  was  the 
dommant  power  over  his  period ; 
Byron  of  his ;  and  I  am  the  genius 
of  the  period  actuaUy  existing.  * 

He  hves  quite  secluded  from  the 
world;  only  his  intimate  friends 
and  some  few  of  his  admirers  are  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence.  The  exclu- 
siyeness  increases  the  curiosity  of  the 
public.  This  is  a  common  trick 
with  all  men  puffed  up  with  extra- 
vagant notions  of  their  own  superi- 
ority and  apprehensive  of  any  de- 
cline in  the  worship  which  the  blind 
credulity  of  their  followers  have  of- 
fered at  their  shrines.  He  is  totally 
inaccessible  to  fureic^ers,  especially 
to  the  English.  A  most  intimate 
friend  of  ours,  some  few  years  since, 
wished  for  an  introduction  to  Victor 
Hugo.  Our  friend  was  already 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  many 
whom  Lady  Morgan  would  call 
French  "celebrities."  He  had  been 
cordially  received  by  Berry er,  Be- 
ranger,  Lamartine,  Merimee,  and 
very  many  others.  He  mentioned 
his  desire  to  the  kind-hearted  Lafa- 
yette, who  instantly  gave  him  a  letter 
couched  in  terms  which  should  cer- 
tainly have  commanded  the  attention 
of  most  gentlemen.  Our  friend  left 
it  at  Victor  Hugo's  apartments,  with 


his  card,  and  called  three  or  four 
times  subsequently  for  an  answer. 
The  grand  lama  of  modem  French 
literature  never  returned  the  visit, 
never  condescended  in  any  way  to 
acknowledge  the  letter  of  the  vener- 
able Lafayette  or  the  visits  of  our 
friend.  Our  friend  met^  in  society, 
some  well-known  and  justly  cele- 
brated Frenchmen,  among  whom  was 
one  of  undoubted  genius,  enjoying 
what  may  justly  be  termed  an  Euro- 
pean reputation ;  and  in  their  pre- 
sence our  friend  detailed  the  circum- 
stances of  Victor  Hugo's  want  of 
those  common  courtesies  usually 
manifested  by  gentlemen  even  to- 
wards persons  not  in  a  grade  equal  to 
themselves.  His  countryman,  the 
illustrious  individual  in  question,  ac- 
knowledged that  such  was  likely  to  be 
Victor  Hugo's  mode  of  conduct;  and 
the  solution  given  for  this  conduct 
was  that  the  letter  of  introduction 
was  not  given  by  an  individual  of 
sufficient  conse<juence  to  command 
the  poet's  attention  I 

Victor  Hugo's  style,  especially  in 
prose,  is  vivid;  his  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  quick  and  cor- 
rect; and  his  power  in  describing 
scenery  of  a  first-rate  order.  He  is, 
undoubtedly,  less  polished  than  La- 
martine, less  epigrammatic  and  ten- 
der than  Beranger,  less  dramatic  than 
Dumas,  but  he  is  very  nervous  and 
forcible,  very  clear  in  his  ideas,  very 
imaginative,  and  has  the  wonderful 
power  of  describing  a  whole  scene 
vividly  by  a  few,  nardy,  effective, 
rapid  touches  of  his  pencil.  He  has, 
moreover,  learning  and  great  dili- 
gence. He  seems  to  possess  a  most 
tenacious  memory,  and  has  gone 
through  a  vast  variety  of  reading, 
which  he  applies  with  dexterity  to 
the  subject  under  discussion.  The 
only  drawback  is  the  frequent  ati< 
tempt  at  clap-trap  and  empty  display ; 
but  this,  in  our  opinion,  and  in  tne 
opinion  of  most  sober  Englishmen, 
has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  part 
and  parcel  of  the  French  character. 
Of  course,  we  speak  generally. 
Within  our  own  knowledge  there  are 
a  few  exceptions.    We  ts^e  pleasure 


•  These  are  bis  words  in  the  work  before  us : — "  La  France  a  eu.  et  la  France  a 
encore  la  premiere  litterature  du  monde !  Aujourd^hui  mSme^  nous  ne  nout  laseirons  pat 
de  U  ripiter  noire  litterature  nest  pas  seulement  la  premiere,  elle  est  seule!!  Touie 
pent^e  qui  nest  pat  la  sienne  t'ett  ^teinte ;  elle  est  plus  vivante  et  plut  vivace  que  jamais  /  /  /  '* 
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to  iDfution  within  this  exception 
Berryer,  I^Amartine,  Merimec,  and, 
though  last  not  least,  the  philosophic 
and  glorious  Berauger.  The  last  is, 
indeed.  Simplicity  s  most  simple 
child.  And  this  m'c  are  forced  to 
admit  respecting  Beran^er,  notwith- 
standing his  political  opmions. 

It  could  never  for  one  moment 
have  hcen  supposed  that  the  fierce 
workers  of  the  hrst  French  Revolu- 
tion would  have  had  any  regard  for 
religion  or  her  ceremonies.  Pro- 
fessor Weishaupt  had  established  in 
1770  the  society  of  the  Illuminati  at 
Ingoldstadt.  The  sect  ramified 
throughout  Germany,  and  Nicolai  of 
Berlin  initiated  Mirabeau  into  its 
mysteries.  Mirabeau  introduced  it 
into  France,  where  the  public  mind 
was  ripe  for  its  reception.  The  ear- 
liest proselytes  were  Philippe  Egalite, 
and  Holbach,  the  author  of  the 
"  System  of  Nature.**  The  worship 
of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  was  then 
very  easily  established.  After  the 
Restoration,  the  people  were  in  much 
too  turbulent  a  condition  to  be  made 
the  forced  observers  of  religion. 
The  governments  attempted,  pre- 
cisely as  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  lieU 
gium,  have  done  within  the  last  ten 
years,  to  give  every  indulgence  to 
priestcraft,  and  to  allow  it  an  undue 
domination.  In  the  years  1828  and 
1 829  one  general  cr}-,  wide  and  loud, 
against  priests  and  against  religion 
pervaded  France.  The  churches 
were  deserted  save  by  women  and 
children,  and  ecclesiastics  were  in- 
sulted and  assaulted  if  they  appeared 
in  the  streets  in  the  liabdimcntD  of 
their  order.*  Then  followed  the 
Revolution,  which  placed  the  pre- 
sent dynasty  upon  tiie  Ahroue.  The 
powers  at  Rome  have,  by  every 
species  of  flattery,  cndea^  oured  to  in- 
duce Louis  Philippe  to  guide  the 
public  mind  hito  religious  tendencies, 
but  in  vaui.  Religion  is  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings,  the  hopes, 
and  the  aspirations  of  "Za  Jeune 
France.'''  The  foremost  men  and  the 
best  writers,  with  few  and  solitary 
exceptions,  such  as  (luizot,  Chateau- 
briand, and  Lainartiue,  beaiine  re- 
markable for  their  scepticism.  In 
this  order  of  things  La  Alcnnais  be- 
came  the  high-priest,  and  ^Madame 


Dudevant  the  fitting  fHriesteH^  ad 
Vkstor  Hugo,  followed  by  a  hoK  of 
powerful,  yet  meaner  spiritSi  heeaae 
the  poet  and  profAet.  With  feelingi 
proper  to  h»  jposition,  no  wonder, 
then,  that  he  Boould  often  give  ut- 
terance to  sentiments  eimiiar  to  the 
following ; — 


*•*  Oublions,  oablioBS !  Qnand  la  ji 

est  morte, 
Laissons-nous  emporter  par  le  ▼ant  qm 

Temporte 
A  rborizon  obscur. 
Rien  ne  reste  de  nous  ;  DOCro  CBnvre  alt 

uiie  probldme  ; 
L'hoinine»   fantdme  errant,   pane   mm 

laiBser  meme 
Son  ombre  surle  mar!" 

The  strength  of  the  pavty  of  whidi 
Victor  Hugo  may  juatly  be  oonn- 
dered  one  of  the  chiefa  ia  x&j  fbr- 
midable,  and  is  dafly  increaaiiiK.  The 
Protestantism  of  M.  Gnisot  and  thiee 
of  his  class  is  much  too  weak  to  eon- 
tend  against  Romanism,  wen  that  ^ 
be  resuscitated,  and  k  utterly  power- 
less before  the  prog^ress  of  thej^enerd 
infidelity  pervading  the  nation.  As 
an  instance,  the  eloquent  and  m> 
complished  Mons.  De  Lamartine,  the 
spiritualist,  has  actually,  ^within  the 
last  few  weeks,  given  publidy  his 
adhesion  to  the  pn^^ss  partM  mthe 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  toe  xai^' 
less  friends  of  agitation  and  obaiigB 
are  shouting  forth  ^lo  pttwuT  at 
the  unexpected  acquintion. 

Victor  Hugo,  like  JBolwer,  bas  at- 
tempted every  style  of  composhioii. 
His  dramatic  skill  is  not  equal  ta 
his  poetical  vigour;  boa  annna% 
therefore,  have  not  taken  fiwt  po^ 
session  of  the  stage.  M.  De  Lamar* 
tine,  having  apparently  -abandoaei 
of  late  years  poetry  fbr  politieib 
has  shone  conspicuous  in  the  .Ghaifr- 
her  of  Deputies  as  one  of  the  moil 
eloquent  of  French  debaters.  £1^ 
gant,  refined,  accomplished,  he  riveli 
public  attention  by  the  brilliant 
of  his  orations ;  although,  firom  tw 
pcculiaritv  of  his  position  to  tbe  mo- 
ment of  his  late  adhesion,  be  moit 
unfortunately  exercised  but  little  in^ 
fluence  over  the  votes  of  the  UowCi 
Still  he  l)ecame  justly  remarkable  fior 
the  ample  and  masterly  manner  in 
which   he  grappled  with  tbe 


*  We  recorded  our  opinious  on  this  very  subject  in  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Regina. 
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copious  political  subjects.  Victor 
Hugo  has,  also,  been  led  into  the  field 
of  political  disquisition,  and  he  has 
manifested  powers  of  a  very  high 
order  in  toe  chapter  entitled  tne 
^  Conclu»on,**  and  which  fills  up  the 
last  half  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
observations  on  the  Rhine. 

The  Rhine  has  been  described  by 
a  hundred  travellers ;  yet  a  descrip- 
tion by  such  a  traveller  as  Victor 
Hugo  must  necessarily  command  at- 
tention. Nevertheless,  we  do  not 
think  we  should  have  presented  any 
notice  of  the  work  to  Regina's  read- 
ing public,  beautiful  and  highly  po- 
etical as  many  of  the  descriptions  are, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  political  chap- 
ter to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
This  chapter  contains  a  most  remark- 
able exposition  of  the  views  and  wishes 
of  France  upon  the  old  subject  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  subject 
is,  indeed,  as  antiquated  as  the  times 
of  Charlemagne ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  handled  by  the 
poet  is  novel,  and,  but  for  the  sophis- 
try dexterously  thrown  in  to  eke 
out  an  otherwise  halting  argument, 
very  startling.  As  a  ^vhole  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  ingenuity,  and  might 
have  been  considered,  had  it  been 
published  in  a  separate  form,  the 
ablest  political  pamphlet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Its  style  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  captivating  his  own 
countrymen,  its  language  being  bold, 
nervous,  eloquent,  artful,  replete 
with  hLstoricat  allusions, — nationally 
speaking,  most  egotistical, — precisely 
adapted  for  pampering  the  ever 
active,  ever  rampant  vanity  of  the 
people  of  France.  It  may,  in  short, 
be  compared  to  the  very  best  of  those 
brilliant  articles  which,  from  time  to 
time,  Macaulay  has  written  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  But  before  we 
dwell  on  its  arguments  we  will 
notice  that  portion  of  the  volume 
bearing  upon  his  journey  to  the 
Rhine. 

This  journey  occupies  the  period 
between  the  end  of  July  1839  and 
the  beginning  of  October  of  the  same 
year.  The  concluding  political  chap- 
ter bears  the  date  of  July  1841  ;  the 
time  between  these  dates  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  elaborating 
his  ideas  upon  the  justice  and  policy 
of  continental  Europe  allowing  the 
French  to  take  quiet  possession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine ! 


He  leaves  Paris  for  La  Fert^  sous 
Jouarre,  Epemay,  Varennes,  Givet, 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  Dinaiit, 
Namur,  Huy,  Li^ge,  the  banks  of  the 
Vesdre,  Verviers,  and  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
Thence  he  proceeds  to  Cologne,  and 
up  the  Rhine  to  Mayence,  and  from 
Mayence  to  Frankmrt,  where  he 
abruptly  terminates  his  observations. 
In  his  descriptions  one  thing  is  par- 
ticularly observable,  his  great  skill 
in  handling  all  matters  connected 
with  architecture.  With  the  history 
of  architecture,  eBpecially  that  apper- 
taining to  the  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  ne  is  deeply  and  minutely  con- 
versant, as  may  have  been  perceived 
by  all  who  have  read  tne  Notre 
Dame.  We  allude  for  specimens  to 
the  descriptions  of  the  cathedrals  at 
Meaux  and  Ch&lons  sur  Mame,  to 
the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  de  FEpine, 
to  the  ancient  episcopal  palace  at 
Li^ge  (the  scene  of  the  most  stirrihg 
passage  in  Queniin  Durward),  to  the 
cathedrals  at  Aix  and  Cologne,  and 
the  various  old  castles  and  tovms 
which  throng  the  banks  of  the  ^^  ma- 
jestic Rhine. 

He  arrives  at  Varennes  from  St. 
Menehould,  which  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  being  men- 
tioned in  the  gastronomic  map  at« 
tached  to  the  Almanack  des  Uour- 
mands.  It  was  at  Varennes  that 
T^uis  XVI.  was  arrested  by  Drouet, 
post-master  at  St.  Menehould ; — for 
there  was  at  that  time  no  post  at 
Varennes : 

"  The  king,"  snjs  Victor  Hugo,  re- 
peating what  be  beard  in  tbe  plaos, 
"  stoutly  denied  that  be  wds  tbe  king 
(wbicb,  by  the  way,  let  it  be  said  Cberles 
1.  never  would  have  done).  As  there 
was  no  decided  recugnition,  they  were 
about  to  release  him,  when  tb^e  came 
up  a  M.  d'£tb6,  who  had  I  know  not 
whut  cause  of  hatred  to  tbe  court.  This 
M.  d'£th6  (I  know  not  if  this  be  tbe 
true  orthography  of  tbe  name,  but  one 
always  writes  sufficiently  distinctly  the 
name  of  a  traitor)  —  this  man  tlien  ac- 
costed tbe  king  after  tbe  manner  of  Judas 
by  saying,  '  Good  day,  aire.'  This  was 
sufficient.  I'hey  detained  the  king, 
lliere  were  five  royal  personages  m  the 
carnages  ;  the  pitiful  wretch,  with  this 
one  word,  struck  a  fatal  blow  against  the 
whole  five.  This  '  good  day^  aire/  was 
for  Louis  XVI.,  for  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  for  Madame  Elizabeth,  tbe  guil- 
lotine ;  for  tbe  Dauphin  tbe  agonies  of 
the   lemple;    for  the   Madame  Royal- 
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(Duchess  of  Angouleme),  the  extinction 
of  her  race  and  exile. 

"  For  those  who  do  not  cast  a  thought 
on  the  event,  the  small  town  of  Varennes 
has  a  cold,  for  those  who  think  of  it,  a 
forbidding  aspect.  I  have  already  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  remark  how 
material  nature  sometimes  presents  most 
singular  symbolisms.  Five  days  since 
I  fancied  that  the  battle-field  of  Mont- 
mirail  was  a  monstrous  chess-board  ;  to. 
day  I  am  traversing  the  small,  fatal,  tri- 
angular •  place '  of  Varennes,  which  re- 
sembles the  knife  of  the  guillotine  !* 

"  I  demanded  accommodation  at  a  very 
ancient  inn,  the  sign  of  which  was  the 
*  Grand  Monarque,'  with  the  portrait 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Probably  within  the 
Inst  hundred  years  the  house  has  by 
turns  displuyed  the  faces  of  Louis  XV., 
Buonaparte,  and  Charles  X.  It  is  now 
forty-eight  years  since  the  town  barred 
the  passage  of  the  royal  carriage ;  and 
there  bung,  no  doubt,  from  the  old  frame 
of  iron  the  portra*'t  of  Louis  XVL  him. 
self! 

"  This  melancholy  adventure  has  left 
some  traces  here,  which  is  a  rare  circum- 
stance  in  France.  The  people  still  speak 
of  it.  The  landlord  told  me  that  an  in- 
habitant  of  the  town  had  written  a  comedy 
upon  it  (en  avait  r^digt  une  com6d\e!) 
This  recalls  to  my  mind  that,  on  the  night 
of  the  flight,  they  had  so  completely  attired 
the  Dauphin  as  a  girl,  that  he  asked 
Madame  Koyale  if  it  was  for  a  comedy.**  f 

His  description  of  ^'  Champagne  la 
Pouillieuse"  is  very  grapliic,  and  a 
vindication  of  its  claims  to  honour 
and  distinction.  It  produced  Amyot, 
the  translator  of  rlutarch,  Lafon- 
taine,  and  Bossuet,  and  llacine,  and 
St.  Simon.  It  can  boast  of  Thibaut 
IV.,  the  poet ;  and  Robert  of  Sorbonne, 
the  founder  of  the  Sorbonne ;  Char- 
lier  de  Crerson,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris;  and  Villeag- 
non,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
nearly  added  Algiers  to  the  terri- 
tories of  France  ;  Amadis  Jamyn, 
Colbert,  and  Diderot ;  the  two  pain- 
ters, Lantara  and  I^  Valentin ;  and 


the  two  cMnilpton,  Glimrdon  and 
Bouchardon ;  the  two  historians, 
Flodoard  and  Msbillon;  and  the 
two  celebrated  cardinals,  Henri  of 
Lorraine  and  Paul  de  Goudi;  the 
two  popes,  Martin  IV.  and  Ur- 
ban IV.,  and  the  glorious  King 
Philip  Augustus.  It  also  save  birth 
to  Kichelet,  the  author  of  the  Die- 
tionncare  des  RimeSy  and  Poinsinet, 
the  most  mystified  individual  of  the 
age  in  which  Voltaire  mystified  the 
world.  Danton  was  altogether,  and 
Mirabeau  almost,  a  native  of  Cham- 
pagne ;  and  so  was  the  old  doughty 
Fabert,  Marshal  of  France  and  s(«  of 
a  bookseller,  who  indignantly  refused 
!Mazarin  to  enact  the  spy  upon  the 
young  LfOuis  XIV.  even  though 
oifer^  the  high  distinction  of  the 
"  cordon  bleu :" — ^who  replied  bluntly 
to  Louis  XIV.,  '*  Je  suis  un  sotdat^ 
je  ne  suis  pas  gentUhomme  ;**  who  re- 
plied haughtily  to  the  vulpine  minis- 
ter, '^  Je  suis  un  bras,  et  wm  wi  ail  T 

*'  Champagne  was  a  powerful  and 
robust  provmce.  The  Coant  of  Cham- 
pagne was  the  lord  of  the  ▼iacompty  of 
Brie  ;  which  same  Hrie,  properly  cpeik- 
ing,  is  a  little  Champagne,  even  as  BeU 
gium  is  a  liitle  France,  The  Count  of 
Champagne  was  a  peer  of  France,  and, 
at  the  coronation,  carried  the  JUur-de^ 
Used  bannner ;  and  he.  io  bis  turn,  royally 
convoked  his  own  estates  bj  means  of 
seven  counts,  (lualifiedpcfrsii^C/^ampafM, 
who  were  the  Counts  of  Joigny,  of 
Kethel,  of  Braine,  of  Roncy,  of  Brienne, 
of  Grand-Pre,  and  of  Bar  sur  Seine. 

"  There  is  not  a  city  or  towo  in  Cban- 
pagne  that  does  not  possets  marks  of 
originality.  The  great  communes  are 
mixed  up  with  our  history;  the  smslleit 
can  boast  of  some  adventare.  Rbeims, 
which  possesses  the  cathedral  of  cathe- 
drals, has  baptised  Clovia  titer  Tolbiac ; 
Troyes  was  saved  from  Attila  by  ^ 
Loup,  and  beheld  in  878,  what  Pans  did 
not  witness  until  1804,  t  po|>e  crowniar 
in  France  an  emperor.  John  VIIL 
crowniHl  Louis  the  Stammerer.    It  wti 


*  It  would  appear  that  Victor  Hugo,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  are  no  belierera 
in  the  identity  of  the  young  Dauphin  with  the  self-styled  Due  of  Norroandy. 

t  And  this  reminds  us  of  a  circumstance  which  we  witnessed  in  Paris.  Oo  the 
first  night  of  the  PetHes  Barricades  (the  French  make  a  joke  of  every  thing)  in  1854. 
while  the  frightened  inhabitants  were  6ying  in  all  directioos  along  the  Bouktvardt. 
and  the  military  were  ransacking  houses,  and  fourteen  persons  had  been  killed,  a  little 
way  down  the  Rue  St.  Martin  the  theatres  were  blazing  with  lights  and  the  perfor- 
mances were  going  on  as  if  it  were  a  gala  day.  We,  with  a  friend,  were  attDdiog  be- 
fore one  of  the  smaller  theatres,  not  far  from  the  street  iu  question,  when  a  French 
gentleman,  observing  our  surprise  and  disgust,  accosted  us  with,  "  Ma  foi,  messienn. 


il  faut  avouer  que  nous  sommes  un  peuple  bien  siogulier,  bien  dr6le  «*  nous  autrss 
Fran^ais,  n*est-ce  pas,  messieurs  ?*' 
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at  Attigny  that  Pepin,  mayor  of  the 
pftlacp,  held  his  plenary  court,  and  made 
Oaifre,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  tremble;  it 
was  at  Andelot  that  the  meeting  took 
place  between  Gontrnn,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  Childehert,king  of  Australia, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Leudes  ;  llincmar 
aoQfi^ht  refuge  at  Kpernay  ;  Abeilaid  at 
Provins ;  lieloise  ai  the  Puraclite ;  a 
council  vTiis  held  at  Fismes ;  Langres,  in 
the  times  of  the  Lower  Kmpire,  beheld 
tbe  triumphs  of  the  two  Gordians  ;  and 
during  the  Middle  Ages  its  people  de* 
•troyed  the  seven  neighbouring  and  for- 
midable  chdteaui  of  Changey,  of  St. 
Broing,  of  Neuilly  Coton,  of  Cobons,  of 
Bourg,  of  Humes,  and  of  Paiily  ;  Joinville 
concluded  tbe  i^engue  in  l/>84  ;  ('halons 
defended  Heuri  IV.  in  1591  ;  St.  Dizier 
•lew  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  Doulevnnt 
sheltered  the  Count  of  Moiet ;  Bour- 
montwas  the  stronghold  of  the  Lingones  ; 
Suzanne,  the  ancient  fortified  quarters 
of  tbe  Burgundian  dukes ;  Liguy  I'Abbaye 
was  founded  by  St.  Bernard  within  the 
domains  of  the  Lord  of  ('hatillon,  to  whom 
the  saint,  by  an  authentic  act,  promised  as 
manjf  acres  in  heaven  as  the  sire  had  bestowed 

rhim  on  earth  ;  Monzon  is  the  fief  of 
Abbey  of  St.  Hubert,  which  sent 
•very  year  to  the  King  of  France  '  six 
ekUns  de  chusse  courants  et  six  oiseaux  de 
proie  pour  le  vol ;'  Chateau  Porcien  in  the 
feity  preseiitid  by  the  constable  of  Clia- 
tillon  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  Bar  sur 
Aube  is  the  town  which  '  the  king  could 
nnther  sell  nor  alienate  ;'  Chirvaux  had 
its  tun  like  Heidelberg  ;  Villenauxe 
possessed  the  statue  of  the  '  reine  pndiiu.' 
que;*  Arconville  still  has  its  heap  of 
•tones  of  the  Huguenot,  increased  by  the 
contribution  of  every  passing  peasant ; 
the  signals  from  Mont  Aigu  answered 
from  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues  those 
of  Mont  Aim^  ;  Vassy  has  been  twice  burnt 
to.  tlie  grouiid  ;  —  by  the  Romans  in  211. 
by  the  Imperial  troops  in  1544,  even  as 
Ijangres  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in 
S51,  and  br  the  Vandals  in  407  ;  and  as 
Vitry  was  by  Louis  Vll.  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  by  f!harles  V.  in  the  six- 
teenth ;  St.  Menehould  is  that  noble  capi- 
tal of  the  Argonne,  which,  sold  by  a 
traitor  to  the  Duke  of  Lorniine,  Charles 
IL  refused  to  deliver  itself;  Carigmm 
is  the  ancient  Ivoi;  Attihi  raised  an  altar 
at  Pont-le-Hoi ;  Voltaire  had  a  tomb  at 
Komilly." 


To  this  list  may  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing facts  :  —  the  kings  of  France 
were  always  crowned  at  Rheiins;  at 
Atti^v  Charles  the  Simple  granted 
the  rights  of"  Sirerie''  to  the  lands 
of  Bourbon  ;  Champagne  saw  the  iirst 
essay  in  arms  of  St.  Louis  and  Louis 


the  Great, — ^the  former  came  to  the 
rescue  of  Troyes  in  1228,  the  latter 
appeared  Ixjfore  St.  Menehould,  which 
he  entered  by  a  breach  in  the  walls. 
Each  had  only  attained  his  fourteenth 
year.  The  province  still  bears  many 
traces  of  tne  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Arcis  sur  Aube,  ChMons,  Kheims, 
Champaubert,  Sezanne,  Vertus, 
Mery,  La  Fere,  Montmirail,  —  these 
places  beheld  the  conqueror  in  his 
career  of  glory.  Fismes,  Vitry,  and 
Doulevant,  were  in  turns  honoured 
as  his  head-quarters.  Peney- Lux- 
embourg was  thus  twice  honoured, 
and  Troyes  three  times.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Marne  were  displayed 
all  the  prodigal  resources  of  that 
wonderful  mind.  Nogent  sur  Seine 
and  St.  Dizier  were  scenes  of  his 
extraordinary  exploits.  And  at 
Briennc,  where  he  was  reared  by  a 
Iknedictine,  he  was  all  but  cut  down 
by  a  Cossack.  In  1813  the  popula- 
tion of  the  department  of  the  Marne 
was  31 1,000,  in  1830  it  only  amounted 
to  309,000 ;  fifteen  years  of  peace  had 
not  suffered  to  repair  the  fearful 
ravages  of  war ! 

The  descriptions  of  Flanders,  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Vesdre, 
are  stirring  and  replete  with  poetical 
allusions.  He  entered  Liege  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  his  account 
of  this  Birmingham  of  Belgium  is 
correct  to  the  very  letter,  although 
couched  in  most  fanciful  terms. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  picture  of  the 
country  between  St.  Menehould  and 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  as  presented  by 
Victor  Hugo,  is  the  most  correct, 
most  truthful,  and  most  lively  of  all 
those  which,  within  the  last  few 
years,  have  either  in  this  country  or 
in  France  been  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic. Nor  is  there  the  slightest  effort 
at  that  hook-making  which  is  so  con- 
stantly the  case  with  Alexander 
Dumas  in  his  numberless  Voyages, 
and  others  who  shall  be  nameless 
among  ourselves.  The  whole  account 
seems  to  have  come  from  a  highly 
poetical,  pregnant,  ever  -  teeming 
fancy,  without  much  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  For  ourselves 
our  resolution  is,  the  very  next  time 
we  revisit  these  provinces,  to  look 
once  more  on  that  mighty  and  glori- 
ous river,  the  Rhine,  which  we  have 
over  and  over  again  journeyed  by 
every  possible  route  to  gaze  upon, 
to  carry  with  us  one  only  book,  and 
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thkt  shall  be  the  work  under  review 
by  Victor  Hugo. 

For  the  valetudinarian  Aix  la 
Chapelle  is  a  fountain, — warm,  ferru- 
gineous,  sulphureous ;  for  the  dolcefar 
tuente  tourist,  it  is  a  place  of  redoutes 
and  concerts;  for  the  pilgrim,  the 
consecrated  spot  containmg  the  most 
precious  of  relics,  which,  on  account 
of  their  ineffable  sanctity,  can  onl^ 
be  seen  once  in  seven  years.  It  is 
famous  for  its  abbey,  established  by 
St.  Gregory,  son  of  the  Eastern  em- 
peror, Nicephorus;  famous  for  its 
ancient  valley,  teeming  with  wild 
boars  (whence  come  Porcetum,  Bor^ 
cetto,  Bvrtscheid) ;  famous  for  its 
manufkctures  in  cloth,  in  iron,  in 
steel ; — and,  for  the  whole  civilised 
world,  famous  for  bein^  the  city  of 
Charlemagne.  The  glonous  emperor 
was  bom,  in  fact,  and  died  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle.  He  drew  breath  in  the 
old  half- Roman  palace  of  the  Prank- 
ish kings,  of  which  the  sole  remnant 
is  the  Tower  of  Granus,  now  forming 
a  portion  of  the  town-house.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church,  the  building  of 
which  was  commenced  in  796,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  Fastrada, 
which  the  pope,  Leo  III.,  blessed  in 
804,  and  for  the  consecration  of 
which,  according  to  tradition,  two 
bishops  of  Tongres,  long  since  dead 
and  buried  at  Maestricht,  left  their 
places  of  sepulture,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  completing  the  number  of 
365  archbishops  and  bishops  who  were 
to  officiate  at  the  ceremony. 

The  traveller,  even  at  Aix,  has 
entered  into  the  world  of  traditionary 
lore.  There  is  a  wild  and  fanciful 
story  attached  to  the  cathedral.  The 
burghers  were  most  anxious  for  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  for  the  chapel 
of  Charlema^e  was,  it  seems,  too 
small  for  their  lofty  ideas;  but  the 
funds  failed,  and  the  works  were 
stopped.  All  meaiiB  were  adopted 
to  raise  money,  and  all  means  were 
unavailing.  The  senate  assembled 
and  deliberated,  but  their  discussions 
were  unprofitable.  They  were  in 
despair,  when  a  stranger,  tall  and 
handsome,  but  with  an  arch  leer  in 
his  eye,  made  his  appearance.  He 
asked  the  wondering  citizens  if  the 
works  of  the  cathedral  had  not  been 
stopped  for  want  of  funds.  They 
told  him  that  such  was  the  fact; 
they  required  a  million  pieces  of  gold. 

*'  Here  they  are  1'*  said  the  strange 
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entleman,  with  the  p(Aitest  of  bows. 
~e  opened  a  window  of  the  town- 
hall,  and  pointed  out  to  the  burgo- 
master an  immense  wagon,  which 
was  standing  before  toe  building. 
The  wagon  had  attached  to  it  ten  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  was  guarded  by  twenty 
stout  Africans  armed  to  the  very 
teeth.  The  bui^master  descended 
with  the  good-natured  stranger,  and, 
being  served  with  a  sack,  mounted 
again  to  his  companions,  before  whom 
he  opened  it  and  found  it  chuck  fhll 
of  gold  pieces.  The  senate  were  wild 
with  amazement. 

^^  Most  gracious  sir,**  said  the  bur- 
gomaster, ^^  be  so  obliging  as  to  in- 
form us  who  and  what  you  are  ?^ 

^^  My  good  fellows,**  answered  the 
stranger,  *'  I  am  a  monied  man,  that 
ought  to  be  sufficient  for  yon.  How- 
ever, I  reside  in  the  Black  Forest, 
not  far  fh>m  the  Lake  of  Wildsee, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heiden- 
stadt,  the  city  of  Pagans.  I  have  the 
luck  to  possess  mines  of  gold  and 
mines  of  silver,  besides  a  tr^  of  a 
store  of  carbuncles,  diamonds,  and 
other  precious  stones.  My  wealth  is 
a  vexation  to  me :  I  want  to  employ 
my  capital.  There  is  the  million  A 
gold.    Will  you  have  it,  or  not  P^ 

^  Most  certainly,  most  worthy  and 
honoured  sir!  We  are  ezoeemngly 
obliged  to  you.  We  shall  now  m 
able  to  finish  our  church,**  replied 
unanimously  the  whole  senate. 

''There  is  the  cash,**  said  the 
stranger ;  '*  take  it,  much  good  may 
it  do  you ;  take  it,  I  say.  Dot  upoa 
one  small  condition.** 

"•  Name  the  condition,  noble  drP 
said  the  burgomaster. 

''Finish  your  church,**  said  the 
stranger,  "  m^  worthy  ibilows,  and 
expend  the  million  pieces ;  bat  yoa 
must  promise  me  the  very  first  sodI* 
no  matter  whose  it  may  be,  whidi 
shall  cross  the  threshold  on  the  morn- 
ing when  the  joyous  bells  slttll  aoimd 
the  hour  of  consecration  P 

"  You  surely  must  be  the  deyfl  P 
said  the  burghers,  in  deepest  eomter" 
nation. 

"  You  surely  are  a  pared  of  fbohr 
said  the  strange  gentieman,  with  % 
broad  grin. 

The  scene  of  oonfVisioa  wldeh  en- 
sued, it  is  ]m;possible  to  deseribe^ 
Some  recited  their  oMt  and  aome  thdr 
patermosters.  Some  crept  under  tiw 
council-table,  and  some  attempled  to 
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^iCape ;  but  this  was  impossible,  for 
tbm  stood  the  strange  gentleman 
with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  laugh- 
ing in  the  way  that  the  devil  himself 
can  only  laugh.  At  length,  seeing 
that  the  devil,  if  devil  it  were,  neither 
displayed  his  hoofs,  horns,  nor  saucer 
eyes,  nor  went  oif  in  a  clap  of  thun- 
der, they  began  to  pluck  up  courage, 
and  thinking  that,  at  all  events,  ne 
was  a  good-natured  merry  personage, 
especiidly  as  he  kept  chinking  his 
pieces  of  gold,  the  worthy  gentlemen 
of  the  city  reseated  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  their  bar- 
gain. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  devil,  for 
it  was  useless  to  keep  up  the  incognito 
any  longer,  "you  certainly  are  mighty 
great  sticklers  at  trifles.  Here  is  the 
money,  and  your  church  will  be  com- 
pleted. All  that  1  shall  have  in  re- 
turn will  be  one  miserable,  solitary 
soul;  perchance  that  of  some  wretched 
hypocrite,  who,  anxious  to  play  the 
devotee,  will  rush  with  simulated 
eagerness  that  he  may  be  the  first  to 
enter  the  sacred  buildmff .  And  what 
a  pity  it  is  that  an  edifice  so  beauti- 
fmly  commenced  should  remain  un- 
finished! Where  is  your  honest 
pride,  gentlemen  ?  Come,  bear  stout 
nearts !  here  is  the  million  for  you, 
mine  be  the  first  soul  that  enters  the 
biiUding !" 

"Well,"  thought  the  burghers, 
"  he  is  really  after  all  a  very  respect- 
able and  moderate  devil  to  be  satisfied 
with  one  solitary  soul,  when  he  might 
have  driven  a  harder  bargain." 

So  the  bargain  was  concluded,  the 
million  pieces  were  expended,  and 
two  ^ears  afterwards  the  grand  and 
massive  building  was  completed.  But 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  had  become 
know  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  city  of  Aix ;  for  though 
the  worthy  senators  had  promised  to 
keep  the  matter  a  profound  secret,  yet 
each  one,  being  a  most  domestic  cha- 
racter, and  well  drilled  in  the  great  law 
of  obedience  at  home,  of  course  told 
it  to  his  wife,  and  the  wives  would 
not  have  been  women  had  they  not 
mentioned  it  to  the  whole  world. 
So  that  no  one  would  enter  the 
edifice,  though  it  was  most  imposing 
to  the  sight.  The  senate  were  at 
their  wits*  ends,  and  asked  the  advice 
of  the  Bishop  of  Tongres ;  the  bishop 
was  "pvLzzlei  and  applied  to  the 
canons  of  the  chapter ;  the  canons 


were  nonplussed,  and  called  to  theis 
aid  the  monks  of  the  convent  At 
length  a  sly  old  monk  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  niustrious,  noble,  and  worthy 
gentlemen,  you  are  making  a  sad 
boggle  about  a  very  trifling  matter. 
The  amount  of  your  obligation  to  the 
gentleman  millionaire  is  the  giving 
quiet  possession  of  the  first  soul  that 
enters  the  church ;  but  there  was  no 
stipulation  as  to  the  kind,  quality, 
or  nature  of  that  soul.  This  bargain 
was  a  foolish  bargain,  and  proves  the 
devil  to  be  no  better  than  an  ass! 
Most  honoured  sirs,  this  morning, 
after  a  smart  chase  and  great  sport, 
a  wolf  was  taken  alive  in  the  woods 
of  Borcette.  Drive  that  wolf  into  the 
building.  To  be  sure  it  wUl  only  be 
the  soiu  of  a  wolf;  but,  as  the  bar- 
gain was  in  general  terms,  why  the 
devil,  though  he  may  grumble,  must 
nevertheless  rest  satwfied." 

The  monk's  advice  was  taken,  and 
the  devil  was  fairly  outwitted.  The 
figure  of  the  unfortunate  animal  in 
bronze  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  top 
of  a  pillar  at  "  the  Gate  of  the  Wolf,*' 
so  named  in  commemoration  of  the 
event. 

The  following  are  Victor  Hugo*s 
observations  on  seeing  the  chapel 
wherein  once  reposed  the  body  of  the 
mighty  monarch : — 

"  Cependant,  il  faut  le  ciire,  prise  dans 
rensemble^  et,  telle  quelle  est,  la  chapel! e 
d'Aix  a  de  la  masse  et  de  la  grandeur. 
Apres  quelques  instants  de  contempla- 
tion, une  majesty  singuliere  se  d^gage 
de  cet  Edifice  extraordinaire,  rest^  ina- 
chev6  comme  TceuFre  de  Charlemagne 
lui-m^me,  et  compost  d'architectures  qui 
parlent  tous  les  styles,  comme  son  empire 
6tait  compost  de  nauoiv9  qui .  parUient 
toutes  les  langues. 

'*  A  tout  prendre,  pour  le  penseur  qui 
la  considere  du  dehors,  il  y  a  une  har- 
monie  Strange  et  profonae  entre  cet 
grand  homme  et  cette  grand e  tomhe. 

*'  J'etais  impatient  d'entrer. 

"  Apres  avoir  franchi  la  vpfite  du  por- 
tique,  et  laiss^  derriere  moi  les  antiques 
portes  de  bronze,  orn^es  a  leur  milieu 
d'une  tete  de  lion,  et  couples  carr^ment 
pour  s'adapter  a  dee  architraves,  ce  qui 
a  d'abord  frapp6  mon  ^gard  e'est  une 
rotonde  blanche  a  deux  itages,  6clair^ 
par  le  haut,  dans  laquelle  s'^panouissent 
de  tous  cdtes  toutes  les  fantaisies  coquet- 
tes de  Tarchitecture  rocailie  et  chicor^e. 
Puis,  en  abaissant  mesyeux  vers  la  terre, 
j'ai  aperfu  au  milieu  du  pav6  de  cette 
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rotonde,  sous  1e  jour  blafard  qui  laissant 
tomber  les  vitres  blanches,  une  grande 
lame  de  marbre  iioir  usee  par  les  pieds 
des  passants,  avec  cette  inscription, — 


•( 


CAROI.O  MAGNQ. 


"  Rien  de  plus  choquant  et  de  plus 
effronte  que  cette  chapelle  rococo  ^talant 
ses  graces  de  courtisane  autour  de  ce 
graud  nom  Carlovingien.  Dos  ungus  qui 
rcssemblent  a  des  Amours,  des  paluies 
qui  re&sembleut  a  des  panaches,  des  guii- 
landes  de  fleura,  et  des  ntuuds  de  rubans, 
voila  ce  qui  le  goAt  Pompadour  a  mis  sous 
le  ddme  d'Othon  111.  et  sur  la  tombe  de 
Ohurlemagne." 

We  perfectly  agree  in  this  sweep- 
ing condemnation.  All  the  tawdry 
decorations  are  not  only  in  the  worst 
possible  taste,  but  an  insult  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  spot,  and  desecrate  the 
memory  of  that  glorious  potentate 
who  created  the  mightiest  empire  of 
modern  times,  and  blended  what 
would  in  other  hands  have  been 
heterogeneous  and  repulsive  mate- 
rials into  one  well  -  regulated  and 
harmonious  whole.*  The  only  thing 
in  the  chapel  worthy  of  the  man  and 
the  place  in  this  chapel,  which,  by  its 
indecorous  ornaments,  shocks  all  the 
feelings  of  veneration  that  the  name 
of  the  emjHiror  is  calculated  to  evoke, 
is  the  immense  circular  brazen  lamp 
for  forty-eight  lights,  the  gift  of 
Frederick  Harbarossa,  suspended  im- 
mediately over  the  slab  of  black 
marble  by  an  iron  chain  ninety  feet 
in  length.  The  slab  is  bv  no  means 
ancient,  the  letters  upcm  it  may  have 
been  carved  some  hundred  years  ago, 
the  whole  is  a  miserable  substitute 
for  the  old  unjKirial  monument.f  N  o 
portion  of  the  l)ody  of  the  mighty 
ruler  remains  underneath  the  marble, 
the  sacrilegious  hand  of  Jkrbarossa 
disturbed  it  from  its  place  of  repose. 
The  skeleton  was  pulleil  to  pieces, 
and  the  bones,  scattered  abroad,  be- 
came holy  relics. 


"  Dans  la  sncristie  Toisine,**  nyt  the 
autlior,  "  an  vicaire  montre  muz  ptsanti, 
et  j'ai  va,  poar  trois  francs  aoizinte  c( 
quinze  centimes,  prix  fixe,  le  bits  de 
Charlemagne,  ce  bras  qni  s  teno  la  bosls 
du  monde.  v^n^rable  oesement,  qui  porta 
sur  ces  t6g^umeiits  dess^cb^  cette  is. 
scription  6crite  pour  quelques  litrds  yK 
un  scribe  du  douxienae  siecle,  fira- 
chiiim  Sancti  Cartfli  Magnu  Apres  le 
brasj'ai  vu  le  crane,  ce  crinequiaete 
le  moude  de  toute  uoe  Europe  noavelle, 
et  sur  lequel  un  bedeau  trsppe  tree 
Tongle !  " 

"  ]  mperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turo'd  to 

clay, 
Might  stop  a  bole  to  keep  the  wind  avar! 
Ob,  that  the  earth  that  kept  the  worid  u 

awe 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter f 

flaw!' 

And  again  r  — 

"  Une  chose  qui  6tonne  eVst  la  grmJ- 
eur  mat^rielle  de  ce  crdne  et  de  oe  bru, 
graudia  mm,  Cbarlemsg^e,  en  effet,  ittaX 
un  de  ces  tres  rares  grands  bomniet  qui 
sont  nussi  des  hommes  grands.  Le  til* 
de  Pepin  le  Bref  £tait  coloase  psr  1« 
corps  comme  par  rintelligeuce.'* 

Tallncss  of  stature  has  been,  bj 
barbarous  nations,  always  esteoned 
as  something  akin  to  divinity.  The 
chiefs  of  Homer  exceed  in  height  of 
person  the  ordinary  soldien,  and  the 
gods  exceed  in  height  the  ch]e& 
I'lie  majestic  forms  of  their  fint 
rulers  overcame  the  ancient  Fera* 
vians,  who  thought  that  thejr  miut 
be  the  oifspring  of  the  sun.  The 
superstitious  veneration  of  the  Miex- 
icans  for  the  person  of  their  "MM^^r^ba 
made  them  describe  their  rulers,  to 
the  followers  of  Cortes,  aa  beanng 
limbs  of  gigantic  propoitiona.  H^ 
same  regard  for  miyestic  stature  and 
manlv  beauty  has  ever  pervaded 
the  Kast.  When  the  son  of  Kiih 
was  pointed  out  by  Samuel  as  the 


*  This  want  of  tnste  reminds  us  of  a  fact  which  may  be  relied  on.  Charles  I.« 
previously  to  his  lust  ni;()ny  on  the  scuiTuUI,  presented  bis  watch  and  haudkerehief  to 
ono  of  th(>  truest  \\\n\  faitht'ulh'st  of  his  followers,  who,  during  the  last  moments  of  his 
exirit(Mice,  stood  ste-.idfiisily  by  his  side.  When  the  bloody  deed  had  been  accomplished, 
the  i^itlhmt  nnd  nohle  fdllower  chtinied  the  shirt  then  reekinp^  with  the  lifi^streaBB  of 
the  royal  mnrtvr.  The  shirt,  watch,  and  handkerchief,  have  been,  throa|fh  msnv 
generations,  i^yeserved  in  the  family  ot'that  follower  us  holy  relics.  A  few  years  siscSa 
one  of  the  ladies  of  th:it  tuniily,  tiiiiikin*;;  that  the  shirt  looked  Vffry  dirCv  on  sccODOt 
of  the  large  blood-siains  lijioii  it,  direci*  d  that  it  should  be  wuahed,  and  it  is  now  to 
be  seen  all  white  nnd  neatly  f<)Uied  up  as  it  oaine  from  the  hands  of  the  laundress! 

t  The  uri^inul  ])ieee  of  white  marMe  which  covered  the  tomb  of  ChuleiiMgne 
is  attached  to  thu  wall  on  the  left  side  oi'  the  church. 
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King  of  Israel,  an  allusion  is  at  once 
jDdade  by  the  prophet  to  his  personal 
appearance,  and  the  people  imme- 
diately forgot  the  meanness  of  his 
origin.  "  When  he  stood  among  the 
people,**  says  the  sacred  historian, 
•*  he  was  hicher  than  any  of  the 
people  from  nis  shoulders  and  up- 
ward. •  And  Samuel  said  unto  all 
the  people,  See  ye  him  whom  the 
liOra  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none 
like  him  among  all  the  people.  And 
all  the  people  shouted,  and  said,  God 
save  the  king!"  The  eyes  of  the 
Persian  of  the  present  day  are  daz- 
zled by  tallness  of  stature,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  one  of  our  late 
envoys  to  the  court  of  Persia  did 
more  by  his  personal  appearance  than 
by  his  diplomatic  skill,  great  and 
undoubted  as  that  was.  For  the 
self-same  reason  the  Russians  rever- 
ence their  Emperor  Nicholas.  The 
manlv  and  majestic  proportions  of 
his  ngure  charm  them  into  silent 
veneration.  Napoleon  said  at  St. 
Helena,  "  Grattez  le  Russe^  vous 
traiwez  le  Tartare'^  What  he  said 
of  the  Russian  may  also  be  said  of 
the  Turk.  They  both  regard  ex- 
traordinary stature  as  something  su- 
perhuman. 

The  sarcophagus  of  Charlemagne, 
of  Parian  marble,  illustrating  in  bas- 
relief  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  which 
had  once  contained  the  body  of  Au- 
gustus Caesar,  and  in  which  the  feet 
of  Charlemagne  were  placed,  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  side  chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas.  The  chair  of  state,  on 
which  the  body  was  seated  in  the 
tomb,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  octagon 
gallery  facing  the  choir.  And  thus, 
enclothed  in  imperial  robes,  crowned, 
with  the  globe  in  one  hand  and  the 
sceptre  in  the  other,  with  the  sword 
Joyeuse  by  its  side,  with  the  open 
gospels  on  its  knees,  and  the  pilgnms* 
pouch  attached  to  the  girdle,  reposed 
what  remained  of  the  wearer  of  the 
triple  crown  for  the  space  of  352 


years— from  814  to  1166.  In  the 
last-named  year  Barbarossa,  himself 
a  mighty  prmce  and  worthy  knight, 
entered  the  tomb,  disturbed  the  long 
and  holy  repose,  possessed  himself  of 
the  chair  of  state  and  converted  it 
into  the  Grermanic  throne,  which,  dur- 
ing four  centuries,  served  for  the 
coronation  of  thirty -six  emperors. 
After  this  period  the  ^perors  of 
Germany  were  crowned  at  Frank- 
fort. 

"  I  could  not  tear  myself/'  says  the 
author,  **  from  the  side  of  this  chair,  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  grand.  My  mind 
reverted  to  the  four  steps  of  marble  trod* 
den  by  the  feet  of  the  thirty ^ix  Caesars, 
who  severally  beheld  on  that  spot  the 
dawn  of  their  future  glory,  destined,  in 
turn,  to  set  in  darkness,  lunomerable 
thoughts  and  recollections  disturbed  my 
spirit.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  vio- 
lator of  the  sepulchre,  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa,  well  stricken  in  years,  eager  for 
his  second  or  third  crusade,  repaired  to 
the  East.  He  came  to  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  river,  this  river  was  the  Cyd- 
nus.  The  weather  was  sultry,  and  he 
wished  to  bathe  in  the  stream.  Thepro- 
faner  of  Charlemagne  cast  not  a  thought 
on  Alexander.  He  entered  the  stream, 
and  his  limbs  were  seized  by  the  icy 
chilliness  of  the  water.  Alexander,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  youth,  narrowly  escaped 
death.  Barbarossa,  in  the  weakness  of 
old  age,  fell  a  victim.* 

'*  The  hour  will,  I  am  confident,  yet 
arrive,  when  some  king  or  some  emperor 
will  be  seized  with  a  holy  and  pious 
thought.  He  will  have  the  remains  of 
Charlemagne  removed  from  the  spot  where 
the  hands  of  the  sacristans  have  placed 
them,  and  will  be  recouveyed  to  their 
ancient  tomb.  He  will  collect,  with  roost 
religious  care,  all  that  yet  exists  of  that 
glorious  body.  'I'he  emperor  will  once 
more  abide  in  his  Byzantine  cavern, 
which  will  again  possess  its  g^tes  of 
of  bronze,  its  Roman  sarcophagus,  its 
marble  chair  of  state  raised  on  its  stone 
estrade,  glittering  with  its  fourteen  plates, 
of  gold.  'I'hey  will  once  more  encircle 
that  eyeless  brow  with  the  Carlovingian 


♦  Ancient  chroniclers  gave  another  version  of  the  warlike  old  emperor's  death. 
These  say  that  in  his  passage  across  the  Cydnus  he  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  from 
a  Saracen  hand,  and  was  drowned.  Others  again  assert  he  was  snatched  by  genii 
and  miraculously  transftorted  from  Syria  to  Germany,  where  he  became  a  penitent  in 
the  famous  grotto  of  Kaiserslauteru,  according  to  toe  legend  of  the  Rhine  ;  or  in  the 
cavern  of  KifFhauser,  according  to  the  traditions  of  VVirtemburg.  Many  believed  in 
his  magically  prolonged  existence,  in  the  same  way  us  many  Spaniards  believed  in 
the  prolonged  existence  of  Roderic  the  Goth,  and  as  some  Portuguese  even  still  be- 
lieve in  the  second  and  glorious  advent  of  Don  Sebastian  from  Africa. 
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crown,  and  put  the  ball  of  empire 
within  his  grasp,  and  the  mantle  of  cloth 
of  gold  upon  those  whitened  bones.  The 
brazen  eagle  shall  again  proudly  take  its 
place  at  the  feet  of  this  mighty  lord  of 
the  civilised  world.  The  rich  treasures, 
in  works  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
■hall  once  more  furnish  forth  this  last 
abode  of  royalty ;  and  then,  as  the 
Church  desires  that  her  saints  should  be 
contemplated,  even  as  they  have  been 
vanquished  by  the  last  agonies  of  death, 
throHgh  some  narrow  loopiiole  cut  through 
the  massive  wall,  and  guarded  by  bars  of 
iron,  and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  sus. 
pended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  sepulchre, 
the  kneeling  pilgrim  will  see  on  the  ele- 
vated position  of  the  four  marble  steps, 
which  no  human  foot  shall  thentreforth 
profane,  on  a  marble  throne  scaled  with 
sheets  of  gold,  with  crown  on  forehead 
and  globe  in  hand,  in  the  misty  gloom  of 
the  tomb,  the  imperial  phantom  which 
once  was  Charlemagne. 

"  Worshippers  shall  come  from  the 
extremities  of  the  earth,  and  shall  pos- 
sess  every  quulity  of  mind.  Charles, 
the  son  of  Pepin,  is,  in  truth,  one  of 
those  perfect  exhibitions  of  humanity, 
possessing  four  distinct  phases.  For 
the  pages  of  history  he  is  as  mighty  as 
Augustus  or  Sesostris ;  for  the  fancy  of 
tradition  he  is  a  Paladin,  like  Roland  ; 
and  like  Merlin  a  magician ;  he  is,  like 
Jerome  or  Peter,  a  saint  for  the  Church ; 
and,  for  philosophy,  he  is  civilisation  it- 
■elf,  which  he  personifies, and  which  every 


1000  years  traverses  some  profi>und 
abyss,  civil  wars,  barbarism,  revolutions : 
and  which  is  sometiiDes  denominated 
Cassar,  sometimes  Charlemagne,  some, 
times  Napoleon. 

"  In  1804,  at  the  very  time  when 
Buonaparte  became  Napoleon,  he  visited 
Aix  la  Chapelle.  Josephine,  who  ac- 
comf)anied  him,  had  the  fancv  to  seat 
herself  on  the  throne  of  marole.  The 
emperor,  who,  out  of  respect,  had  put  on 
his  full  uniform,  allowed  this  Creole  to 
indulge  the  fancy,  while  he  stood  im- 
movable, silent,  and  uncovered,  before 
the  chair  of  Charlemagne. 

"  A  remarkable  fact  occurs  to  me,  en 
passant,  that  Charlemagne  died  in  814. 
A  thousand  years  afterwards,  measured, 
as  it  would  seem,  hour  by  hour,  in  1814, 
Napoleon  fell.* 

"  In  this  last- mentioned  fatal  year, 
1814,  the  allied  sovereigns  paid  avinit 
to  the  shade  of  the  mighty  Charles. 
Alexander  of  Russia,  like  Napoleon,  was 
arrayed  in  full  uniform;  Frederic  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia  wore  a  simple,  unpre- 
tending cloak  and  travelling  cap  ;  Francis 
of  Austria  had  on  a  plain  frock  coat  and 
round  hat.  The  King  of  Pmssis  mounted 
two  of  the  steps,  and  desired  the  pro- 
vost of  the  chapter  f  to  detail  the  cerano- 
nios  attendant  on  the  coronations  of  the 
emperors  of  Germany.  The  two  empe- 
rors stood  by  in  deep  silence. 

"  And  now  Napoleon,  Josephine, 
Alexander,  Frederic  William,  and  Fimn- 
cis,  are  all  dead  !  " 


*  By  the  side  of  the  "  beautiful  door-way  "  leading  to  the  cloisters  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Mayence  is  to  be  seen  the  monument  of  Fastrada,  wife  of  Charlemagne. 
In  794  her  remains  were  placed  under  this  monument  in  the  church  of  St.  Albao. 
In  1794,  a  thousand  years  afterwards,  Mayence  was  besieged  and  bombarded  by  the 
armies  of  France,  the  church  destroyed,  and  the  monument  removed  to  the  catbednl. 
What  became  of  the  remains  of  Fastrada  is  not  known. 

The  following  account  is  given  by  William  of  Hague^  registrar  of  Mayeace,  in 
1270.  During  the  reign  of  Siegfried,  the  archbishop,  whose  monument  stdlgraces 
the  cathedral,  an  old  astrologer,  named  Mabusius,  was  capitally  condemoed  Amt  sor- 
cery. Ue  was  conducted  to  the  gibbet  at  the  Stone  of  Lorchbausen,  which  marlrad 
the  archiepiscopal  frontier,  facing  another  gibbet,  which  marked  the  frontier  of  the 
palatinate.  Along  the  whole  way  the  culprit  was  stiU  asserting  his  powers  in  pro- 
phecy, when  the  monk,  who  was  in  attendance  as  his  ghostly  comforter,  asked  him  to 
name  the  year  which  should  witness  the  extinction  of  the  archbishops  of  Bfayeaee, 
upon  which  the  old  man  marked  with  a  nail  on  the  front  of  the  gibbet  the  ftluMriag 
figures : — 

(IV.)  (XX.)  (XIII.) 


The  mystery  was  subsequently  solved  by  the  formidable  figures,  quatre,  vingt,  trvuK. 


said  to  have  converted  more  than  100,000  heathens.  The  catht»dral.  like  St.  Gndnle 
at  Brussels,  has  now  dwindled  to  the  diminished  consideration  of  a  parish  church. 
At  present,  as  formerly,  the  chapel  of  Charlemagne  is  governed  by  a  dean  (denomi- 
nated  the  provost)  and  a  chapter. 
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Every  one  who  has  yidted  the 
cathedral  must  recollect  the  tall,  old, 

Sunt-looking,  Stdsse,  half  French, 
If  German,  a  regular  old  trooper, 
nevertheless,  of  the  times  of  Napo- 
leon, who,  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
course ahout  Charlemagne,  will  slip 
in  a  word  ahout  Jena  and  Austerlitz ; 
who,  notwithstanding  his  hroad  band 
and  halberd,  cannot  cast  off  the  bold 
bearing  of  the  soldier ;  and  who,  amid 
the  solemnities  of  his  daily  functions, 
cannot  help,  with  a  genuine  look  of 
Qt-devant  French  gaUiardisey  repeat- 
ing to  every  visitor,  "  Vous  pourrez 
dire,  monsieur,  que  vous  avez  vu  a 
Aiz  la  Chapelle  un  sapeur  du  trente 
sixi^e  regiment  Suisse  de  la  cathe- 
drale ;"  and,  also,  "  Tel  que  vous  me 
voyez,  monsieur,  j*appartiens  a  trois 
nations;  je  suis  Prussian  de  hasard, 
Suisse  de  metier,  Fran^ais  de  coeur." 
We  lately  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  imperial  knight,  and  dauntless 
troubadour,  Barbarossa.  His  name 
and  his  songs  are  still  current  among 
the  population  of  the  Rhine.  From 
the  platform  of  the  Klopp,  otherwise 
Drusus'  castle,  above  the  town  of 
Bingen,  and  now  metamorphosed  into 
the  plain  abode  of  a  notary,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  the  crowned  poet,  in 
the  pure  Koman  dialect,  were  heard 
by  the  author  from  the  Grerman  hps 
of  the  notary's  daughter :  — 

"  PIbs  mi  cavalier  frances, 

£  la  doua  Catalana, 
£  Touraz  del  ^noes, 

£  la  court  Castelana, 
Lou  cantaz  proven^ales, 

£  la  danza  trevisaoa, 
£  lou  corps  Aragones, 
La  mans  a  Kara  d'angles, 

£  lou  donzel  di  Toscana.'^ 

But  this  recollection  of  old  songs 
and  old  traditions  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  Grermany ;  there  is  not 
a  spot  in  which  the  bourgeoisie  is  not 
well  informed  as  to  the  history  of 
their  own  neighbourhood. 

By  ascending  the  Schweitzerthal, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  walled  vil- 
lage of  Groarhausen  and  the  old  castle 
of  the  Katzenellenbogen,  the  traveller 
will  reach  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Reichenberg.  These  ruins  still  bear 
traces  of  Moorish  architecture,  and 
were  once  the  abode  of  the  fiercest  of 
the  baron-bandits  of  the  Rhine.  It 
fell,  at  length,  before  the  assault  of 
Tilly  during  the  thirty-years'  war. 
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Behind  Reichenberg  are  still  to  be 
seen  some  few  remains  of  a  place 
once  denominated  the  '*  Village  of 
the  Barbers."  And  hereby  hangs  a 
tale  connected  with  the  devil. 

The  devil  (celebrated  for  his  ad*^ 
ventures    at   many   places   on   the  c 
Rhine),    being   dreadfully   enraged 
against  Frederic  Barbarossa  on  ac* 
count  of  his  crusading  expeditions^ 
determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
bv  cutting  off  the  Crusader's  beard. 
To  execute  his  malicious  purpose  all 
his  cunning  was  brought  into  play, 
and  he  accordinglv  entered  into  a 
solemn  compact  with  the  fairest  dam- 
sel of  Bacharach,  and  stipulated  that, 
by  certain  contrivances,  she  should 
obtain  an  interview  with  the  prince, 
and  endeavour,    by  every  possible 
allurement,  to  gain  the  favour  of  a 
nocturnal  visit    During  his  sleiep  he 
was  to  be  shaved  by  one  of  the  nu- 
merous fraternity  of  barbers  of  Ba- 
charach.     Barbarossa  was,  at   this 
S;riod,  only  simple  Duke  of  Swabia. 
uring  the  tune  of  his  amours  with 
the  beautiful  Gela,  he    had   made 
friends  with  an  old  fairy  of  the  Wisper, 
and    she,    discovering    the     devil's 
schemes,  determined  to  thwart  them. 
She  immediately  hied  off  to  a  very 
particular  friend  of  hers,  a  giant, 
who,  though  of  more  than  the  usual 
gigantic  proportions,  was  somewhat 
dull  of  brains.    After  the  customary 
salutations  at  meeting,  the  fairy  asked 
the  giant  for  the  loan  of  his  sack,  to 
which  he  consented ;  but  seeing  that 
the  sack  was  of  the  size  of  a  castle 
tower,  and  the  fairy  no  bigger  than 
a  grashopper,  he  most  kinmy  offered 
to  carry  the  sack  for  her.    Away 
then  the  two  trudged  together,  and 
entered  Bacharach  during  the  night 
preceding  Barbarossa's  arrival ;  and 
while  the  giant,  like  a  true  German, 
betook  himself  to  his  pipe  and  his 
cup,  or  rather  his  cask  of  wine,  the 
little  fairy  brought  out  from  his  warm 
and  snug  abode  every  barber  of  the 
town,  and  stowed  all  away  in   this 
tremendous  sack.     She  then  hastily 
called  the  giant,  told  him  to  hoist 
the  sack  on  his  shoulders  and  carry 
it  to  a  very  great  distance,  it  mat- 
tered little  in  what  direction.     But 
she  forgot  in  her  hurry  to  mention  to 
him  the  nature  of  the  contents.  Away 
then  sped  the  giant,  with  immense 
strides,  over  houses  and  even  ham- 
lets, the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
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Rilent  in  their  unconscious  repose. 
The  barbers,  however,  being  huadled 
together  pell-mell,  and  very  much 
jolted,  soon  became  aware  of  their 
uncomfortable  position,  and  roared 
forth  in  lusty  chorus,  while  the  giant, 
frightened  at  this  unexpected  nub- 
bub,  redoubled  his  pace,  and  while  in 
the  act  of  striding  over  the  lieichen- 
berg,  one  of  the  barbers,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  his  tools  of  trade  by 
nim,  made  a  cut  in  the  sack,  and 
down  they  all  tumbled,  screaming 
and  bawling  as  though  they  were 
falling  into  the  very  jaws  of  eternity. 
The  giant,  fancying  that  the  sack 
had  contained  a  parcel  of  devils,  gal> 
loped  away  without  once  looking  be- 
hind him.  On  the  morrow,  when  the 
redoubted  warrior  and  poet  arrived  at 
Bacharach,  the  conspiracy  to  denude 
his  chin  of  its  blushing  honours  en- 


tirely failed,  for  not  a  barber  could 
be  found  in  the  whole  place  to  i^y 
the  executioner.  Old  Beelxebub  hid 
his  head  for  very  shame  in  the  deep- 
est cavern  of  despur,  and  the  duke 
contmued  to  wear  that  formidable 
beard  whence  he  derived  his  fiunooi 
surname.  Since  this  adventore  no 
more  barbers  were  to  be  ieen  it 
Bacharach.  Most  eertain  it  is  that 
there  is  not,  at  this  moment,  a  single 
shop  of  that  firatemity  to  be  met 
witn  in  the  town.  As  rar  those  ca^ 
ried  away  in  the  sack,  they  took  qi 
their  abode  in  the  spot  whete  they 
fell,  which  was  called,  after  them, 
''  The  VilUge  of  the  Barbers.** 

Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  wmt 
to  an  abrupt  termination.  In  the 
next  Number  we  will  bring  oar 
observations  to  a  ^ftn^lnirinn. 
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JACK  AND  HIS  HISTORIAN  PATRONISE  THE  READER  TO  DONNTBROOK  FAIR — HOW  THEY 
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The  long  yacation,  during  which,  as 
the  term  indicates,  there  is  a  general 
cessation  of  business,  commences  on 
the  9th  of  July  each  year,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  1st  of  the  ensuing 
October.  The  day  which  brings  to 
a  pause  so  extended  the  current  of 
academic  life,  is  one  of  considerable 
bustle,  as  being  devoted  to  the  con- 
ferring of  the  several  degrees,  though 
less  than  that  which  marks  a  similar 
ceremony  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  when 
the  great  body  of  the  ou^oing  class 
of  senior  sophisters,  who,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years,  have,  under  a 
stated  process  of  cultivation,  been  ri- 
pening for  the  distinction,  receive 
the  final  mark  of  her  approbation 
from  kind  old  Alma  Mater.  Each 
candidate  for  a  degree  was,  in  my 
time,  although  I  understand  the  con- 
ditions are  now  slightly  altered, 
obliged  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of, 
at  least,  eleven  examinations,  al- 
though the  great  majority  attend  a 
larger  number,  the  candidates  for 
honours  appearing  in  general  at  each 
of  the  sixteen,  which  complete  the 
full  undergraduate  circle  of  study. 
It  is  well  known  how  severe  the  test 
of  merit  imposed  by  our  Irish  uni- 
versity appears  to  the  members  of  the 
two  sister  institutions  of  England,  it 
being  by  no  means  a  matter  of  rare 
occurrence  that  students,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  undergo  her  literary 
discipline,  have  in  despair  passed  over 
to  the  banks  of  the  Isis  or  Cam. 
These  observations,  which  really  are 
made  in  no  invidious  spirit,  apply 
chiefly  to  the  standard  of  literary  at- 
tainments proposed  to  men  of  mode- 
rate pretensions,  and  which  form,  of 
course,  the  vast  majority  every 
where ;  for  justice  requires  us  to  ac- 
knowledge the  rigid  scrutiny  which 
gives,  as  is  well  known,  such  an  en- 
during value  to  academic  honours  in 
England,  and  forming,  as  they  do,  a 
most  efficient,  as  they  certainly  are  a 
highly  iust  matter  of  recommendation 
through  after-life.  The  degree  ex- 
amination, as  it  is  called  in  Ireland, 
and  which  concludes  the  series,  is 


held  at  the  beginning  of  each  Mi- 
chaelmas term,  although  the  distinc- 
tion it  aims  at  is  not  conferred,  as  I 
have  intimated,  until  the  Shrove 
Tuesday  immediately  following.  As 
soon  as  the  clock  strikes,  to  announce 
the  moment  that  marks  their  final 
liberation — four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day  of  examina- 
tion— all  the  members  of  the  senior 
sophister  class  who,  to  the  amount  of 
some  hundreds,  attend  in  the  hall, 
and  who  have  observed  a  perfectly 
decorous  behaviour  up  to  tms  point, 
rise  up,  and  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  heads  of  the  university,  let  out 
such  a  wild  shout  of  joy  to  mark  the 
crisis  for  which,  during  a  long  period 
of  four  years,  so  many  had  languished, 
that  a  spectator,  to  whom  the  scene 
was  novel,  would  attribute  it  to  an 
insane  ecstasy — as  possibly  it  may  be. 
They  then  separate,  rarely  to  meet 
again.  That  portion  of  the  general 
body  denominated  fellow-commoners 
enjoy  a  slight  privilege,  which  en- 
ables them  to  take  their  degree  at  an 
earlier  period  than  others,  and  which 
they  generally  avail  themselves  of 
on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which 
the  long  vacation  commences.  The 
honour  itself  is  conferred  by  the 
vice-chancellor,  who  is  not,  as  in 
England,  generally  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  university,  but  is 
appointed  by  the  chancellor  himself 
(who  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family),  from  some  of 
the  dignitaries  either  of  the  church 
or  law.  For  some  days  previous  a 
degree  of  bustle  is  observable  in  the 
courts,  and  marked  with  somewhat 
characteristic  traits.  The  candidates 
for  degrees  resolve  themselves  into 
sets,  and  proceed  forthwith,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  proctor,  to  discuss,  from 
written  pages,  a  series  of  scientific 
questions,  wherein  the  old  method  of 
syllogistic  wrangling  is  formally  and 
fully  observed.  This  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  ceremony,  whatever  efli- 
cacy  the  process  may  have  had  in  its 
original  institution.  The  statutes, 
however,  require  that  the  old  forms^ 
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which  were  at  one  time  really  signi- 
ficant, should  be  strictly  observx'd; 
and  accordingly  to  this  day  a  porter 
is  seen  to  rush  out,  at  intervals,  of 
the  hall  wherein  the  disputants  are 
engaged,  as  if  to  invite  all  comers  to 
enter  the  lists  against  the  doughty 
champions  within,    shakes   a  small 
hand-bell  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  and  then  darts  in  again.     It  is 
understood  that  when  the  lieform-bill 
had  conferred  for  the  first  time  the 
elective  suffrage  on  all  who  should 
proceed  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  and  when  the  constituency  was 
snvelled  to  an  extent  equal  to  tnat  of 
either  of  the  two  English  universi- 
ties, a  large  proportion  of  persons 
who    had    ceased    to    be    members 
of  the  university  years  ago,  avail- 
ing  themselves    of   the    privilege, 
some      circumstances,      sufficiently 
attendant  on  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, presented  themselves.     Slany 
old  country  squires,  who  had   had, 
even  in  tneir  most   classical  days, 
as  was  said  of  Shakspeare,  but  '^  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  were  sorely 
puzzled  on  being  called  on  to  renew 
their  studies  for  this  occasion,  and 
the  air  of  helplessness  with  which 
they  looked  at  the   Greek  themes 
they  were  required  to  read,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  were  utterly  for- 
gotten, when  placed  in  their  hands, 
holding  it  in  all  possible  lights  and 
positions,  as  if  to  assist  their  faded 
memory,  and  then  looking  into  each 
others'  faces  with  such  a  (lisconsolate 
exj)res8ion,  formed  a  richly  humor- 
ous picture.     It  must,  too,  have  been 
a  scene  of   curious   interest  which 
passed  between  the  present  most  able 
member  of  the  university,  the  Right 
Hon.  Fred.  Shaw,  and  his  old  father 
Sir  Jlobert,  the  banker,  who,  proba- 
bly, some  half  century  Inifore,  might 
have    understood    something    alM)Ut 
the   matter,  although  he  had  since 
that  devoted  his  energies  to  the  more 
substantial   pursuit  of  hankinir^  but 
who  in  order  to  gratify  himself  and 
support  his  son,  feared  not,  papers  in 
hand,   to   confront    him    in   learned 
warfare  as  a  candidate  master,  firing 
off  syllogisms   about  the   orbits    of 
comets,  and  not  permitting  his  ])ri- 
vate   feelings   to   interfere  with    his 
public  ideas,  whatever  they  might  be, 
as  to  the  nature  of  light. 

When  the  last  graduate  is  admitted, 
and   the  vice-chancellor    has  with- 


drawn, the  college  is  dosed  for  the 
summer  season.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students,  who  are  yet  undei^^radoates, 
have  ^one  home,  as  not  being  inter- 
ested m  the  final  ceremony,  and  the 
whole  place  assumes  an  air  of  deser- 
tion strange  enough  to  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  its  nsnal  animation. 
Along  every  range  of  buildings  there 
are  whole  rows  of  windows  closely 
fastened  up,  the  white  panels  Ream- 
ing through  the  dust  which  is  now 
permitted  to  gather  on  the  glass  on 
the  outside.  AU  the  fellows,  both 
senior  and  junior,  with  the  exoepCi(m 
of  one  or  two  of  advanoed  yean, 
whose  loTe  of  wandering  is  aU  sated, 
take  wing,  and  are  liable  to  be  eangfat 
in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  gl^ 
sailing  up  the  Rhine,  climbing  and 
perspiring  through  the  Grampiani, 
or  indulging,  after  the  quick  work- 
ing of  the  bnun,  eigoined  for  bo  many 
months  by  their  peculiar  profesnoii, 
a  grateful  sti^gnation  of  idcAS  at  some 
listless  English  watering-place.  A 
few  of  the  scholars  remain  still  be- 
hind— the  fello¥nship  candidates,  for 
whom  there  is  no  peace — and  the 
great  body  of  sizars,  who,  beaut  of 
humble  ongm,  can  expect  none  of  the 
comforts  elsewhere  lor  which  th^ 
have  now  formed  a  taste,  and  so  are 
fain  to  make  the  universitY  their 
home  the  year  round.  The  few 
figures  that  are  then  to  be  seen  are 
exerting  themselves  to  get  the  day 
over — a  difficult  enough  problem  in 
an  institution  where  amateor  latheii 
that  last  refuge  of  the  idle,  axe  not 
permitted — by  loitering  at  the  steps 
of  the  several  buildings,  hanging  out 
of  the  few  unclosed  windows,  work- 
ing away  at  the  last  new  novel,  and 
looking  across  the  sun-light  at  the 
clock,  whose  ticking  is  now  midible 
anud  the  dead  silence,  and  wonderinff 
if  dinner-time  does  really  ever  intora 
to  come  at  all.  Yet  even  then  may 
you  hear  McAllister,  the  head-porter, 
that  paragon  of  vigilance,  who  has 
just  come  out  of  nis  little  oflSicfad 
nest  behind  the  outer  gate,  blaanig 
away  in  full  ardour,  and  scolding  the 
under  porters  for  doing  nothing,  un- 
der the  pretext  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  do,  just  as  if  that  was  any 
reason,  and  was  not  refitted  in  lus 
own  person,  to  whom  it  equally  »- 
plied.  I'he  porter  on  duty  at  tne 
gate  plants  his  stool  on  the  outiidfl 
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to  command  a  view  of  Dame  Street, 
as  he  is  sure  not  to  be  interrupted  by 
any  of  the  Fellows  passing,  whom  he 
would  be  obliged  to  salute,  dressing 
up,  as  it  were,  by  the  door  of  the 
lodge.  He,  therefore,  nods  quietly 
in  the  sunshine  (although  disposed  to 
talk  with  any  one,  though  sometimes 
not  a  human  being  for  hours  crosses 
the  little  postern-gate  beside  which 
he  sits  ^ard),  and  between  each  nod 
gazes  hazily  at  the  newsvender  over 
the  way,  who  is  leaning  against  the 
lamp- post  with  his  whole  body,  and 
muttering  round  it — oppressed  as  he 
is  with  heat — something  about  "Most 
alarming  news  in  this  morning's 
Saunders."  The  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  work  the  huge  bell  for  night- 
roll — a  practice  observed  even  during 
the  vacation,  when  there  is  no  one  to 
toll  in — feeling  it  impossible,  under 
the  warm  twilight,  to  make  head 
against  the  drowsy  tones  he  creates, 
lets  the  rope  drop  from  his  hands. 
The  bell  itself  then  takes  that 
opportunity  of  falling  over  for  a 
moment,  until  alarmed  —  at  least, 
its  ringer  —  it  breaks  out  again 
with  renewed  vigour,  and  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace,  as  if  to  make  up 
for  lost  time; — then  slackens,  and 
ceases  for  a  moment  once  more,  again 
to  brighten  up,  and  break  out 
afresh.  This  is  the  season  of  the 
year  for  the  broiling  citizens  to  rush 
out  and  overwhelm  the  Black  Rock 
and  Kingstown,  whose  natives  are 
therefore  forced,  in  self-defence,  to 
fly  into  town  for  sake  of  a  little  peace 
and  solitude.  The  whole  metropolis, 
in  short,  goes  to  sleep,  with  the  na- 
tional university  at  its  head. 

Jack  Moriarty  and  myself  had 
been  detained  in  town  by  some  acci- 
dent, which  I  now  forget,  and  al- 
though our  chambers  were  separate, 
we  determined  to  live  together  for- 
mally for  the  sake  of  company.  We 
proposed  to  ourselves  to  get  through 
as  much  of  the  day  as  was  physically 
possible  in  bed.  We  might  even 
nave  thought  of  breakfasting  in  that 
state,  with  Mrs.  Smout  as  ministering 
angel,  but  breakfast  itself  would  oc- 
cupy and  exhaust  a  good  portion  of 
time,  and  therefore  to  sleep  and  eat 
simultaneously  would,  in  our  circum- 
stances, have  been  an  improvident 
condensation  of  enjoyment.  We, 
therefore,  never  rose  until  mid-day, 
contriving  wonderftilly  to  keep  up 
attention  to  our  sleeping  until  that 


hour,  and  which  we  were  enabled  to 
do  by  successively  trying  all  possible 
positions,  coiling  ourselves  up  at  all 
possible  angles,  and  making  a  thou- 
sand experiments  as  to  soft  places. 
When  breakfast  was  over,  and  which 
we  protracted  long  after  the  natural 
powers  of  the  teapot  were  exhausted, 
and  even  the  kettle  had  failed,  we 
had  then  to  look  out  into  Dame 
Street,  each  occupying,  for  coolness' 
sake,  a  whole  vrindow,  and  talking 
across.  Our  dress  was  of  the  simplest 
order,  and  suited  to  the  season,  when 
a  coat  and  waistcoat  are  a  decided  in- 
cumbrance, and  the  rest  of  what  por- 
tion of  costume  there  actually  was, 
hung  on  with  an  easy  air,  as  if  a 
pitchfork  had  been  the  principal  ap- 
pendage of  our  toilette  table.  There 
are,  perhaps,  few  points  of  view 
wherein  our  Irish  metropolis  is  seen 
so  much  to  advantage  as  from  the 
upper  windows  of  that  portion  of  the 
College  Buildings  which  confronts 
the  Bank  of  Ireland.  This  edifice  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
finished  specimens  of  its  peculiar  orr 
der  of  architecture  in  Europe,  and  so 
perfect  in  all  its  proportions,  as  to 
arrest  more  or  less  the  eye  of  even 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Dublin, 
when  they  chance  to  pass  by.  Imme- 
diately in  the  foreground  is  the 
equestrian  statue  of  King  William 
III.,  looking  up  towards  the  Castle, 
which  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
whose  towers,  by  the  by,  still  ex- 
hibit a  flag  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
victory  at  the  Boyne,  although  such 
an  exnibition  of  party  trhimph,  as  it 
is  called,  is  strictly  forbidden  else- 
where. The  vista  closes  on  each  side 
of  this  massive  memorial,  the  long 
line  of  Dame  Street  reaching  to  the 
Koyal  Exchange,  and  the  whole 
prospect  crowned  by  the  hoary  tow^ 
ers  of  Christ  Church  cathedral,  rising 
out  of  a  black  mass  of  buildings,  and 
gleaming  against  the  sky,  like  sheeted 
spectres,  in  the  pallid  sunshine. 

It  was  now  advancing  towards 
three  o'clock,  and  yet  Mr.  Moriarty 
and  his  historian,  who  had  for  the 
last  hour  been  seen  lying  as  far  as 
they  could  possibly  do  with  safety 
out  of  an  upper  range  of  the  college 
windows,  giving  to  the  spectators  l^- 
low  an  idea  of  so  many  store- house 
cranes  projecting  from  the  wall — 
those  two  young  gentlemen,  I  say, 
gave  as  yet  no  symptoms  of  an  inten- 
tion to  alter  so  picturesque  an  attitude. 
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"Don't  vou  think,"  said  Jack, 
breaking  tlie  silence  of  the  mid-air, 
wherein  we  were  suspended,  "that 
there  is  rather  an  unusual  degree  of 
stir  in  the  street  to-day  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,"  said  I,  who  was 
half  asleep ;  an  irritating  circumstance, 
considering  I  could  not  take  it  out  in 
bed,  as  I  would  gladly  have  done,  an 
hour  before.  "I^tmelook.  Why,  I 
think,  there  are  more  hack  jaunting- 
cars  moving  about  than  ordinary. 
Aye,  and  wnat's  more,  too,  they  are 
all  crowded,  and  yet  the  unfortunate 
jades,   I  |)ositivciy  do  declare,   arc 

proposing Oh  I  just  look,  man 

alive  —  are  actually  proposing  to 
themselves  to  trot." 

"  There's  a  party  of  pleasure,  sure- 
ly, somewhere,"  said  Jack,  bright- 
ening up  at  the  idea.  "  It  can't  be 
an  execution  at  Newgate,  do  you 
think  ?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  for  none  of  the 
cars  are  moving  in  that  direction. 
What  month  are  we  in  l*" 

"  The  deuce  take  me,  if  I  know  I" 
said  Jack,  confessing  an  equal  degree 
of  ignorance  with  my  own. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  I,  trying  to  get 
it  out  by  a  calculation.  "  The  last 
month  must  have  been  July.  You 
know  that  you  got  a  remittance  in 
July  from  the  governor,  and  as  it  is 
not  all  gone  yet,  I'm  sure  it  is  not 
more  than  a  month,  so  that  this  is 
August.  August,"  said  I,  trying  to 
recall  some  particular  idea  which  I 
was  conscious  had  once  been  im- 
pressed, somehow  or  other, — "Au- 
pist!  No;  it  can't  be.  Yes!  but  it 
IS,  and  nothing  else — it  is,"  said  I, 
rising  into  a  scream, — "it  is  Donny- 
naooK  Fair  !" 

At  this  most  welcome  declaration 
Moriarty,  being  raised  to  a  pitch  of 
ecstasy,  shot  over  ever}'  piece  of  fur- 
niture, beginning  with  the  chairs, 
finally  throwing  a  somerset  over 
the  table,  followed  hard  and  close  in 
every  movement  by  his  historian. 
Mrs.  Smout,  who  had  been  dozing  in 
the  pautrv,  put  in  her  old  face,  but 
seeing  that  we  were  only  mad 
(she  was  usetl  to  that),  and  the  furni- 
ture not  Iwing  worth  saving,  she 
thoughtfully  went  to  sleep  again. 
Having  by  this  ingenious  device  re- 
duced her  excitement  to  a  compara- 
tively niodenite  degree,  to  which  both 
of  us,  alighting  on  our  heads  in  the 
concluding  evolution,  contributed 
somethhig,   we    forthwith    began    to 


dress  for  the  fair.  Moriarty  donned 
a  seaman's  coetume,  which  he  bad 
prepared  for  a  regatta  at  Kingstown, 
a  period  during  which  every  one — 
no  matter  whether  he  has  any  thing 
to  do  with  marine  affidrs  or  not,  hat 
wishmg  to  be  thought  to  have  a  Tsst 
deal  to  do  with  them  (it  is  a  mj 
we  have  in  Ireland,  and  bespeaks  tM 
ambitious  character  of  its  natives), 
mounts  a  jacket  and  check-shirt, 
rolls  about  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  is  seen 
to  revolve  an  imaginary  quid  through 
the  proper  cheek.  For  my  own  part, 
I  committed  myself  to  a  canvass  piir 
of  trousers,  and  being  roofed  witna 
straw-hat,  out  we  nUied.  We  om- 
trivcd,  by  affecting  an  easy  air  of 
impudence — ^it  was  scarce  aroctatioii, 
to  do  us  justice,  hut  rather  nature — 
to  push  our  way  through  the  op- 
posmg  streams  which  met  each  other 
in  Grafton  Street,  for  it  was  now  the 
hour  of  full  fashionable  tide.  The 
tx)p  of  that  street,  where  it  opens  on 
Stephen's  Green,  was  aU  one  roar. 
From  this  spot  the  several  vehicleR, 
which  ply  for  hire  to  the  fiur,  are 
supposed  to  start — I  use  this  ex- 
pression designedly,  for  it  only  means 
that  when  you  have  been  induced  to 
get  up  on  one  of  them  which  is  not 
over-crowded,  encouraged  by  the 
violent  promises  of  the  driver,  and 
which,  if  you  require  it,  he  wiU  con- 
firm with  his  word  of  honour,  tnd 
even  his  oath  in  extreme  soeptictl 
cases,  that  '*  he'll  he  aff  with  yer  the 
moment  you  mount,**  he  will  dis- 
charge his  obligation  hy  putting  on 
his  animal  just  two  steps,  ai^  then 
formally  piuling  up  to  wait  fiir  an 
additional  fare.  The  yillanoas 
shrewdness  of  these  vaiieta,  the  re- 
sult of  natural  genius  hiffhly  cuHi- 
vated — there  is  no  plaoelike  Dub- 
lin for  a  sound  street*blactoaard 
education — is  matter  of  proyerbial  no- 
toriety. Their  dress  is  peculiar,  and 
in  keeping  with  their  chaxacter. 
They  are  generally  furnished  with  a 
briinless  hat, — a  small  portion  in 
front,  however,  being  usually  re- 
tained, which  they  touch  witn  the 
utmost  show  of  respect  when  about 
to  jHtlarer  you — and  they  are  just 
the  gentlemen  to  do  it — out  of  an- 
other sixpence.  The  order  of  this 
piece  of  a  man*s  personal  building  is 
uni(|ue,  of  course,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  straw-roofed.   Thej' 
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flowing  dark  outside  coat,  with  a 
single  cape,  and  which  they  profess  is 
suited  to  all  seasons — so  we  collect 
from  its  being  never  laid  aside,  keep- 
ing out  the  heat  in  summer  fUlly  as 
well  as  the  cold  in  yrinter.  Touch- 
ing their  honesty,  I  would  not  have 
you  offer  them  ten  shillings  beyond 
their  fare,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  decline  it,  for  you  might 
happen  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
result  of  your  experiment.  The 
animals  over  whose  movements  they 
preside  are,  like  themselves,  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  and  built  for  a  pecu- 
liar purpose — that  is,  of  being  driven 
to  death  each  day  and  coming  to 
life  the  next  morning.  Their  heads, 
which  are  all  formed  on  the  model  of 
a  hammer,  bob  up  and  down,  to  mark 
time,  as  it  were,  for  their  feet,  their 
motions,  in  general,  being  of  a  nervous 
kind,  such  as  may  be  expected  in  an 
animal  who  is  principally  fed  upon 
the  whip.  During  the  week  of 
Donnybrook  fair,  however,  when  rest, 
even  for  a  moment,  is  out  of  the 
question,  the  owners  refresh  slightly 
tneir  ideas  of  corn;  but,  to  save 
time,  the  nosebag  dangles  before 
them  as  they  gallop  on — a  plan  full 
of  ingenuity  when  aided  by  the  lash, 
their  use  being  pleasure  before  them 
to  allure,  and  pain  behind  to  avoid. 

"  Who's  for  the  Brook  ? — room  for 
six,  and  no  delay."  —  "Up  wid  yer, 
your  honours,  here's  the  lad  '11  take 
you  along  like  sticks  a-breakin'." 
— "  Jim  Doolan,  ye  thief,  don't  be 
afther  your  delusions  on  thim  gintle- 
men,  tney'se  be  all  mine ;  sure,  I  giv 
them  the  wink  first,  an'  they  an- 
swered it  like  gentlemen."  — "  Oh, 
the  playful  cratur!  for  it's  he  that's 
so  full  of  life,  and  ^ets  the  hoighth  of 
good  livin' "  (This  is  an  apostrophe  to 
the  horse  who  was  wincing  under  a 
well-established  raw),  —  "  Stand  by 
his  head  two  or  three  of  yez,  and 
tell  him  a  story ;  it 's  off  he  wants 
to  be,  for  it's  the  good  drop  that's  in 
him,  any  how,"  &c.  &c.  Such  were 
the  mingled  sounds  which  met  our 
ear  as  we  wheeled  into  Stephen's 
Green.  Although  this  had  been  our 
first  excursion  to  Donnybrook  fair, 
our  experience  in  the  ways  of  car- 
men, purchased  at  the  expense  of 
several  sixpences,  prevented  us  from 
accepting  the  pressing  offers  which 
were  made  by  the  rival  Jehus,  until 
we,  at  last,  espied  a  car  which  was 
completely  filled  already,  and,  there- 


fore, held  out  some  hope  of  moving 
off.  "  Have  you  room  for  two  ?  ' 
shouted  Jack,  well  knowing  that  the 
response  would  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive, although  if  a  pin  had  taken 
into  its  head  to  go  to  Donnybrook, 
its  diminutive  brains  would  have 
been  sorely  puzzled  to  know  where 
that  room  was.  A  general  protesta- 
tion from  the  six  passengers,  uttered 
in  a  concert  of  shouts,  was  formally 
emitted,  a  circumstance  which  in  no 
way  daunted  either  the  gentleman 
who  was  the  charioteer  to  the  esta- 
blishment, or  those  against  whose 
intrusion  it  was  directed.  We  took 
opposite  sides  of  the  car,  and  forth- 
with threw  ourselves  into  a  system  of 
speechifying  calculated  to  melt  the 
remonstrant  party  into  a  state  of 
milky  softness.  "  Sir,"  said  I,  re- 
spectfully addressing  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, from  who^  costume,  espe- 
cially a  leather  apron,  I  collected  nis 
rank  in  society  to  be  that  of  a  cobbler, 
— "  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  am  like  yourself, 
a  gentleman  desirous  of  witnessing 
the  pleasures  of  the  fair;"  the  cob- 
bler did  not  offer  as  yet  to  condense 
himself,  but  remained  as  obdurate  as 
a  lap-stone.  "  Nay,  I  must  say  it, 
I  speak  to  you,  sir,  confidentially,  sir, 
as  one  gentleman  does  to  another'* 
(we  are  a  nation  of  gentlemen  in 
Ireland),  "  in  short,  my  dear  sir, 
I  have  a  little  tender  appointment." 
This  was  enough — quite  enough: 
the  cobbler  melted  into  the  man, 
the  dreams  of  early  youth  came 
fast  over  him,  and,  sending  a  cas- 
cade of  tobacco-juice  over  my  per- 
son, as,  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  put  out 
his  hand, — the  clinging  hand  of  real 
friendship  truly,  for  it  was  all  over 
with  wax;  forthwith  I  felt  myself 
face  to  face — sitting  side  to  side  was 
impossible — with  the  excellent  artisan 
on  whose  softer  feelings  I  had  thus 
practised.  At  the  same  moment  my 
friend  Jack  took  his  seat  on  the  op- 
posite side  between  two  fair  spinsters, 
having  previously  taken  the  usual 
oath,  tnat  it  was  their  beauty  had  at- 
tracted him  to  the  car  and  notningelse. 
Matters  being  thus  far  settled,  we  set 
off  once  more,  Moriarty  requesting  the 
driver,  should  he  dare  to  stop  until  he 
reached  his  journey's  end,  "  to  con- 
sider himself  as  smifiicated." 

Whoever  is  determined  to  go  to 
Donnybrook  fair  must  make  up  his 
mind,  or  rather  his  mouth,  for  one 
thing — dust.    This  grievance  is  so 
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seyerely  felt,  that  an  Irish  member, 
not  many  years  ago,  thought  it  his 
duty,  as  a  patriot,  to  throw  it  in 
among  the  other  wrongs  of  his  coun- 
try, and  took  occasion  to  rise  into  a 
highly  inflamed  style  of  oratory,  pro- 
bably through  an  instinctive  sympa- 
thy with  his  subject,  describing  the 
whole  road  to  Donnybrook  as  **  one 
mass  of  red-hot  dust''  From  the 
moment  we  passed  the  bricks  at  the 
end  of  I^eeson  Street  our  miseries  be- 
gan. It  was  dust  before,  dust  be- 
hind, dust  all  around.  The  road  was 
crowded  with  vehicles,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge  by  the  soft  grinding  of 
the  wheels  along  the  pulverised  sur- 
face. Visions  of  cars  would  whirl 
pfwt  us,  so  we  believed  them  to  be, 
distinguished  by  an  atmosphere  of 
peculiar  thickness  travelling  along 
with  the  little  world  it  enshrouded, 
and  stifling  us  as  it  passed.  Imme- 
diateljr  before  us  was  a  line  of  cars, 
booming  occasionally  through  stome 
opening  before  us,  and  then  hid  from 
sight  There  was  a  car  Ixjhind  us, 
the  driver  whereof,  with  his  face  all 
over  grin,  which  broad  grin  occasion- 
ally gleamed  upon  us,  and  whose  steed, 
taking  advantage  of  the  obscurity, 
kept  poking  his  head  into  our  vehicle, 
and  abstracting  from  the  well  several 
choice  morsels  of  gritty  hay.  The 
path- way  on  each  side  was  one  mov- 
ing mass  of  powder,  and  even  the 
particles  reached  the  neat  villas,  which 
give  to  that  part  of  the  suburbs  of 
Dublin  an  elegance  that,  even  in  the 
cities  of  the  Continent,  1  have  rarely 
seen.  Still,  however,  great  as  was 
the  annoyance,  it  seemed  to  afl^ect  no 
one.  Every  one  came  for  enjoyment, 
and  that  spirit  docs  far  more,  to  be 
sure,  than  the  clearest  of  air  or  the 
purest  of  skies. 

As  we  were  obliged  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  our  conductor,  the  usual  land- 
marks being  invisible,  we  had  no 
moans  of  determining  how  far  we 
had  proceeded,  or  how  near  we  were 
to  the  destined  goal.  A  tremendous 
uproar  of  cracked  truminits  and 
drums,  hoarse  through  long  service, 
gave  token,  however,    of  our    ap- 

Iiroach  to  the  scene  of  action.  At 
ast  we  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and 
forthwith  found  ourselves  in  the  very 
middle  of  a  combat  of  whii)s.  There 
might  be,  I  dare  say,  a  great  deal  of 
fun  in  all  this,  but  one  docs  not  think 
80  just  at  the  time  he  is  receiving  a 


cut  in  every  quarter,  and  has  nothing 
in  his  hand  to  cut  with  in  turiL 
Accordingly  we  all  leaped  cfS,  and  on 
ememnjg  a  little  into  daylight,  we 
found  the  disturbanoe  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  preaenoe  of  a  madron 
of  horse  police,  who  are  in  Jieliiid 
armed  indeed  to  the  teeth,  bat  who^ 
on  the  present  occasion,  administered 
the  laws  of  order  by  means  of  a  Ions 
coach-whip,  alUiough  a  drawn  swoid 
rested  on  the  left  arm  ready  fiv 
action.  We  are  used  to  thiiqgs  of 
this  sort  in  Ireland,  bat  the 
impression  such  a  niilitary 
in  what  should  be  a  land  of  caderh 
freemen,  leaves  on  strangers  is  warn- 
ciently  visible  in  an  anecdote  oe- 
curring  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Toar. 
It  would  appear  that,  with  a  new 
to  the  general  convenience,  the 
cars  were  not  allowed  to  appradi 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  crowd ; 
an  arrangement  which  those  offidil 
guardians  of  the  peace  were  statioDed 
to  enforce,  and  which  they  did  by 
the  application  of  such  strong  mea- 
sures as  we  had  lately  witnessed  and 
felt  withal.  It  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  chaiae- 
ter  of  any  I>ublm  Ziberi^bo^^  as  was 
our  Automedon,  not  to  have  shewn 
flght  against  the  law,  even  although 
those  under  his  charge  might  be  m- 
volved  in  the  penalties  attached  to 
such  a  display  of  spirit.  However, 
as  we  felt  that  this  was  a  case  wheiao 
the  glory  of  the  action  was  likely  to 
prove  its  sole  rewaid,  we  ignomi- 
niously,  as  might  be  said,  dedined 
the  proffered  laurels,  and  escaped  into 
the  general  crowd. 

And  such  a  crowd!  Hub  cde* 
bratcd  meeting  is  held  on  a  ffneen  of 
considerable  dimensions,  throai^ 
which  there  runs  a  large  ttamtn, 
called,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the  Dod^ 
der,  and  in  the  case  of  a  bloody 
received  in  combat,  ^  — -  *^' 


ful  styptic  in  its  cool  waters,  Biamwf 
down  from  the  Dublin  moantaiaii 
The  principal  traffic  among  the  grown 
population  is  limited,  I  believe^  to 
horses;  whilst  with  a  view  to  the 
custom  of  children,  there  are  laige 
transactions  in  the  article  of  ginger- 
bread. On  both  sides  ^  the  rood 
there  is  a  goodly  display  of  tenli^ 
streaming  with  all  sorto  td  gwAr 
flags,  most  of  which  have  suspendea 
on  a  pole  at  the  entrance  the  empha- 
tic symbol  of  a  black  bottle.  Daae- 
ing  IS  the  favourite  amnsememt  wilidii 
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'  canvass  walls,  there  being  al- 
)  a  piper  on  the  establishment. 
3re  the  institution  is  on  an  ex- 
ye  scale,  two  or  three  musicians 
ate  on  as  many  parties,  and  as 

is  paid  by  his  own  party,  each 
C8  away  within  the  same  apart- 
t  at  his  own  tune ;  so  that  by  this 
18  the  dancer  has  a  choice  of 
s  to  regulate  his  motions,  pro- 
i,  to  be  sure,  he  should  purpose, 
I  such  a  conflict  of  sound,  to 
late  his  motions  at  all.    But  this 

part  of  the  festivities  we  shall 
r  to  a  later  period  of  the  day, 
a  Mr.  Moriarty  and  his  bio- 
her  will  proceed  to  give,  inside 
it,  a  taste  of  their  quauty. 
be  principal  points  of  attraction 
the  show-booths,  whose  num- 
md  splendour  rivalled  in  no  faint 
ee  Bartholomew  fair,  even  in 
days  of  its  glory.    There  were 

I  tne  occasion  I  am  now  referring 
ne  or  two  caravans  of  wild  beasts, 
irhich,  if  I  recollect  aright,  formed 
travelling  company,  ST  I  may  so 
^ess  it,  of  the  great  menagerie  at 
ter  Change.  Next  to  these  was 
oth  of  strolling  players,  and  with 
ensions,  it  would  seem,  of  no 
mon  order.  A  scroll  was  sus- 
led  above  the  principal  entrance, 
which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  flag 
lefiance,  being  couched  in  these 
IS :  —  "  The  whole  world  chal- 
ed  to  equal  this  establishment 
1000  guineas— the  money  posted 
in ! "  The  necessity  for  having 
luch  capital  sunk  accounted,  pos- 
r,  for  the  general  appearance  of 
whole  concern,  which  was  cer- 
ly  shabby  to  a  degree.  Then 
e  a  whole  range  of  puppet-shows 

II  orders,  and  innumerable  exhi- 
»ns  of  dancing-dogs,  giants,  and 
3  men,  and  little  women,  learned 
,  and  fat  girls,  and  all  the  other 
ders  of  nature  and  art  appro- 
te  to  the  scene.  To  each  ex- 
don  there  was  attached  a  band 
nusic,  whose  instruments  were 
sted  with  a  view  to  their  loudness 
lenetrating  to  the  most  distant 
8  of  the  crowd,  and  attracting 
ntion.  There  could  not  have 
I  less  than  twenty  drums  going 
vnoe  within  a  compass  of  some 
•hundred  yards,  each  performer 
ling  the  whole  force  of  a  whisky- 
peciarm  into  the  ends  of  his  in- 
nwnt,  while  his  mouth  was  seen 


to  wander  over  the  surface  of  a  Pan- 
dean pipe,  although  the  sounds  it 
emitted  were  totally  inaudible.  Mo* 
riarty  and  myself  ailer  a  general 
perusal  of  the  scene,  at  last  took  up 
a  position  opposite  to  our  friends  of 
the  thousand-guinea  wager,  to  study 
at  our  leisure  the  groups  who  adorned 
the  parade ;  for  such  is  the  sounding 
name  applied  to  the  couple  of  de^ 
boards  in  front,  on  which,  with  a 
view  of  attracting  spectators,  the  per- 
formers, arrayea  in  their  fantastic 
finery,  display  themselves.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  think  how  far  the  spirit  of 
distinction  extends  even  to  societies 
of  this  sort,  where  one  would  natu- 
rally suppose  no  criterion  could  exist, 
as  all  being  blackguards  alike.  The 
regulations   which    prevail    in    the 

Seen-rooms  of  Covent  Garden  and 
rury  Lane,  and  which  serve  to  mark 
the  grade  of  each  performer  in  the 
theatrical  world,  are  mimicked, 
ludicrously  enough  to  be  sure, 
and  after  their  own  way,  in  the 
travelling-booths  which  animate,  if 
they  do  not  infest,  our  rural  fairs. 
It  IS  well  known,  for  instance,  that 
those  who  aspire  to  "  first  business," 
and  thunder  as  kings  and  tyrants, 
stipulate  formally  for  riding  when 
on  circuit  in  the  caravans  up  hills, 
those  who  sustain  inferior  parts 
meanwhile  pushing  behind.  The 
prima  donna,  again,  would  scorn  to 
drink  out  of  the  same  pot  with  a 
lady  who  was  a  mere  parader  in 
front — unless  she  was  more  than 
moderately  thirsty.  At  the  moment 
when  we  entered  upon  our  observa- 
tions, the  whole  establishment  having 
brought  their  performance  to  an  end 
inside, — ^the  whole  process  of  play  and 
farce,  with  a  vanety  of  incidental 
singing  and  dancing  too  great  to 
mention,  occupying  some  ten  minutes, 
— made  their  appearance  on  the  ex- 
terior platform  in  full  force.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  during  the 
whole  day  there  was  a  peculiar  class 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  pro- 
fessional services  were  limited  to 
speech-making  on  the  outside,  and 
whose  duty  was  to  assure  the  public, 
up  to  the  moment  of  closing,  that 
"  the  performances  were  just  com- 
mencing, and  that  they  were  exactly 
all  in  time.''  As  the  costumes  of  the 
several  characters  were  adopted 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  cheapness,  and 
were,  therefore,  of  no  one  particular 
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age  or  country,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  dramas  wherein  they  figured 
did  not  affect  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  on  which  Aristotle  so  much 
insists.  These  dramas  were  all  of 
the  right  blood-thirsty  sort,  contain- 
ing an  infinite  number  of  terrific 
combats  vrith  old  swords  of  the  co- 
lour of  barrel-hoops.  The  wretches, 
moreover,  who  strided  to  and  fro, 
frowning  under  sun-burnt  Spanish 
beavers  with  drooping  feathers,  their 
cheeks  burnished  with  a  composition 
of  brick-dust,  and  w^hich  gleamed 
dully  against  the  open  day,  had  con- 
trived to  pick  up  a  variety  of  the 
most  approved  gestures  of  tne  regu- 
lar stage.  When  a  couple  of  cava- 
liers, for  instance,  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  plank,  turning,  as  they 
paced  along,  to  each  other,  arm  in 
arm,  as  if  engaged  in  some  high 
theme,  one,  as  they  wheeled  round, 
would  throw  out  his  right  arm  with 
a  high  air  of  the  first-rate  theatrical 
courtesy,  yielding  by  that  gesture 
the  pas  to  his  companion,  the  whole 
according  to  the  most  approved  sta^e 
directions.     The  ladies,  who  were  in 

Ceral,  and  speaking  of  them  as  a 
y,  considerably  intoxicated,  smiled 
benignly  on  the  gay  gallants  in  nan- 
keen buskins,  who  escorted  them 
along  the  terrace,  that  is  the  plank 
aforesaid.  The  manager,  who  was  in 
a  lay  costume — his  business  being 
chieny  to  watch  his  treasurer,  who 
took  the  money  at  the  door — moved 
among  the  motley  crowd,  driving 
away  little  boys  with  light  purses, 
and  who  prevented  bona  fide  pennies 
from  pressing  forward.  At  pro})er  in- 
tervals the  band  struck  up  a  lively 
tune,  when  the  several  parties  ar- 
ranged themselves  for  dancing,  but 
the  moment  this  evolution,  which 
was  ever  truly  elegant,  was  com- 
pleted, every  soul  -  tyrant  sultana, 
prima  (lojuia,  baron,  knight,  clown, 
manager,  duenna,  tnimpetcr,  every 
possible  member  of  the  corps,  as  if 
calculating  on  the  fascinations  just 
played  ofl*  on  the  mob,  lined  the  front 
of  the  platform,  shouting  at  the  very 
top  of  their  voices, — "  Now's  your 
time ; — recollect,  only  one  penny  ! — 
this  is  given  up  to  be  the  first  troop 
in  Ireland  !  only  one  penny — for  this 
time  only  one  penny  !  N*ow's  your 
time  to  secure  seats !  wo  expect  im- 
mediately a  large  select  company  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  from  Mer- 


rion  Square,  who  hare  cmnTnawy 
the  performances  this  tune,  so  mtke 
haste !  **  &c.  Then  would  tbcy  In- 
take themselTes  to  a  genenl  dance 
once  more,  aeain  to  oome  forwud 
and  declare  that  they  were  on  tk 
*^  point  of  conunencing:,  and  so  all  Iq 
time  to  begin,**  and  so  on  for  the  next 
half  hour.  £ven  when,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  perfbrmexB  hid  wita- 
drawn  from  the  platform  with  a  view 
to  realise  these  promises,  out  tkj 
would  probahly  rash  again,  mnch  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  expectant  au- 
dience within,  headed  by  the  na- 
nager,  who  had  disoovered  that  it 
was  possible  to  aqueese  in  half-a- 
dozen  more. 

''  Come^**  said  Moriarty,  *"  H  ii 
quite  plain  that  the  bc9Bt  of  theK 
snows  is  on  the  outside.  Let  ns  move 
about  until  they  reappear.**  A^ 
cordingly  we  proceeded  to  the  rear, 
and  continued  to  wander  about  there 
without  any  definite  object,  until  our 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  booth 
we  had  just  left  by  a  sound  proeecd- 
ing,  as  It  seemed,  from  two  pieeea  of 
iron  struck  violently  against  cadi 
other,  appertaining,  doubtless,  to  one 
of  the  terrific  combats  above-noi- 
tioned,  and  which  was  evidently  then 
at  its  height.  Jack  forthwith  dn^ 
ged  me  forward,  and  applied  his  ear 
to  the  thin  partition  ca  irood  iriikh 
separated  him  from  the  green-room 
of  the  establishment,  but  thraq^ 
which  the  sounds  iiom  the  stage 
penetrated  with  perfect  distipctueia. 
The  scene  that  was  then  proeeedii^ 
represented,  as  far  as  we  could  make 
out,  some  Eastern  seraglio,  the  lord  of 
which  had  just  disGovered  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  wedded  honoor, 
and  having  prostrated,  in  y^n— 1 
combat,  the  destroyer  c^hia  nounalir 
peace,  ^vas  boring  him,  with  a  same 
furv,  through  a  hole  in  his  Tietms 
jacket,  and  which  is  used  for  death- 
scenes.  Having  so  far  satiated  hii 
vengeance,  he  was  heard  to  stamp 
ofi',  probably  to  vent  his  furysUi 
further  on  his  faithless  sultana,  and 
who  was  at  that  moment  tying  her 
garter,  as  a  slit  in  the  partition 
shewed  us,  very  unconcernedly  in 
the  green-room.  There  was  but  one 
step  into  the  green-room  fkxNn  the 
stage,  and  the  t^Tant  had  not  yet 
time  to  get  out  of  his  prnfcnsional 
frown,  when,  advancing  to  the  tables 
and  seizing  on  a  pewter  pot,  a  ikah 
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mispicion,  far  more  touching  than 
mere  infidelity,  flashed  across  his 
mind  as  he  inspected  its  contents; 
the  actor  was  lost  in  the  man,  and 
that  a  thirsty  one,  and  prefixing  an 
awful  imprecation,  he  exclaimed, — 
**  Why,  who  the  deuce  has  been  at 
my  porther!"  This  one  touch  of 
miture  was  far  too  much  for  my  friend 
Jack,  and,  indeed,  myself.  Forth- 
with we  became  insane,  and  thun- 
dered with  our  sticks  against  the 
boards.  The  second  stroke  was  di- 
rected with  such  force  that  the  thin 
partition  gave  way,  and  we  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  tne  inmates  within, 
"who  were  petrified  by  such  unex- 
pected and  boisterous  tokens  of  ap- 
Elause.  The  feeling  of  surprise, 
owever,  lasted  but  for  a  moment. 
We  could  iust  see  the  Eastern  mo- 
narch, followed  by  his  sultana, 
brushing  his  way  through  the  rotten 
drapery  which  screened  him  from 
the  stage,  and  heard  the  scream  with 
which  he  was  saluted  by  the  audience 
as  he  leaped  from  the  stage  over  the 
orchestra,  evidently  making  a  furious 
progress  towards  the  entrance-door. 
Luckily  this  circumstance  did  not 
escape  our  attention,  and  we  had  just 
time  to  wheel  round  the  comer  and 
get  out  of  sight,  as  the  whole  com- 
pany, man,  woman,  and  child,  emerged 
in  front,  leaping  in  among  the  crowd, 
and  tearing  round  to  the  rear.  Mo- 
riarty and  myself  crept  under  the 
hangings  of  a  tent,  attaining  the  in- 
terior just  as  the  whirlwind  swept 
by.  And  a  whirlwind  indeed  it  was ! 
Stalls,  booths,  baskets,  were  over- 
•  turned  in  a  moment;  hats  tossed  in 
the  air,  and  sticks  brandished,  some 
of  them  already  in  full  play.  Every 
thing  foreboded  an  awful  reiir, 
whicn  certainly  would  have  taken 
place  had  not  the  police  actively  in- 
terfered, a  large  body  of  which,  un- 
der the  command  of  a  magistrate, 
were  stationed  on  the  ground.  It 
was,  I  recollected,  on  a  very  recent 
occasion  that  a  body  of  the  pea- 
santry, who  live  on  the  Dublin 
mountains,  had  come  down  to  "  clear 
the  fair ;"  and  the  conflict  rose  to  such 
a  height  that  several  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed before  order  could  in  any  degree 
be  restored.  I  am,  therefore,  not 
ashamed  to  say,  that  when  I  saw  the 
mounted  police  riding  in  among  the 
crowd,  and  even  using  the  flat  sides 
of  their  swords  vigorously  enough,  too. 


before  they  could  effect  a  moderate 
state  of  peace,  I  felt  most  sincerely 
rejoiced.  Moriarty,  too,  although,  I 
must  say,  of  a  more  energetic  tempe- 
rament than  myself — for  the  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  a 
Connaught  man,  and  who  relished 
the  luxury  of  a  moderate  fight  well 
enough  —  seemed  quite  contented 
when  the  storm  had  at  last  fairly 
blown  over. 

Matters,  then,  being  thus  far  set- 
tled, we  joined  what  appeared  a  small 
family  party  at  another  table,  consist- 
ing of  a  policeman  and  his  lady,  as 
we  conjectured,  and  who  was  accom- 
panied by  two  young  ladies,  who 
were,  probably,  as  indeed  we  found 
them  to  be,  their  daughters.  Our  in- 
troduction, wherein  Moriarty  took 
the  lead,  was  of  the  easiest  order. 
My  friend  Jack's  appearance,  even 
under  his  fantastic  costume,  was  very 
prepossessing,  and  the  air  of  hign 
breeding,  which  could  not  be  so  well 
suppressed,  and  which  the  female  ^e 
in  Ireland  is  so  peculiarly  quick  to  t(e- 
tect  and  appreciate,  had  its  favourable 
effect  on  all  the  parties.  How  far 
my  own  contributed  to  improve  the 
impression,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  :  I 
am  an  Irishman,  and  modest.  Our 
acquaintance  was  conducted  after  the 
usual  way,  and  in  the  most  approved 
fashion.  I  drank  to  Mrs.  Policeman ; 
to  which  Mr.  Policeman  responded, 
on  behalf  of  his  lady,  and  pushed  his 
pewter  pot  into  my  hand.  Jack 
bowed  successively  to  each  of  the 
two  Misses  Policemen,  who  received 
the  salutation  by  a  grin  of  gratified 
pride,  and  acknowledged  his  courtesy 
by  a  persevering  libation.  After  this 
reciprocation  of  civilities  and  pewter 
pots,  our  conversation  took  a  general 
turn.  The  policeman  himself  was 
quite  a  gentleman.  He  was  not  so 
much  a  policeman  as  a  sergeant  of 
police — tne  horse-police  too ;  and,  in 
fact,  rarely  spoke  to  the  foot-police, 
except  ofhcially,  and  in  discharge  of 
his  duty.  He  took  every  opportu- 
nity of  enhancing  his  person^  dig- 
nity, and  was  apt  to  refer  to  himself 
as  "a  military  man."  His  dress  — 
for  he  was  in  full  military  costume, 
although  he  only  attended  the  fair  to 
escort  his  interesting  family — con- 
sisted of  a  blue  jacket  witn  white 
facings,  all  dotted  over  with  that  sort 
of  small  spherical  buttons  of  a  white 
colour  which    are    known    by   the 
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name  of  "  Nelson  pellets."  He  wore 
a  white  buff  belt,  Irom  which  hung  a 
straight  sword  of  indefinite  length, 
and  which  he  permitted  to  jangle 
along  the  ground, — a  sound  that  an- 
nounced his  presence,  and  comported 
with  his  impressive  character.  On 
his  head  was  planted  a  leathern  cap, 
broadening  towards  the  top  after  the 
manner  of  an  inverted  frustrum  of  a 
cone,  and  surmounted,  instead  of 
a  plume,  by  a  small  leathern  knob. 
This  cap  served  also  as  his  pocket, 
as  it  ever  is  with  "a  military 
man."  Every  one  in  Ireland,  you 
know,  wishes  to  appear  something 
greater  than  what  he  actually  is; 
and  if  our  friend  chose  to  play  as 
"a  military  man"  before  our  eyes, 
we  were  sufficiently  disposed,  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, to  humour  the  idea.  De- 
sides,  we  thought  it  as  well  to  cul- 
tivate his  acquaintance,  calculating 
on  the  chance  of  our  being  some 
night  in  the  watch-house,  llis  lady 
was  a  good,  motherly  sort  of  woman, 
and  had  all  a  mother  s  ])ride  in  seeing 
the  alacrity  with  which  we  paid  our 
devoirs  to  her  fair  daughters.  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  epithet  was  appli- 
cable with  any  singular  propriety  in 
the  present  case,  l)oth  being  snub- 
nosed,  and  adorned  with  the  small- 
pox. A  connoisseur  who  had  formed 
nis  ideas  of  female  beauty  from  the 
Venus  de  Medicis  would  not  have 
had  them  much  refreshed,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  as  both  the  sister 
figures  were  unquestionably  very 
solid — modelled,  in  fact,  much 
after  an  apple-dumpling.  It  could 
not  have  escaped  a  fond  mother's 
eye  that  the  eldest,  Miss  Lauretta 
]\)licenian,  was  bent  on  conquest, 
and  if  any  thing  could  be  judgetl 
from  looks — ^and  a  great  deal  is  to  be 
known  from  looks — our  flack  bade 
decidedly  fair  to  stand  towards  her  in 
a  tender  relation.  Indeed,  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  good  lady's  sagacity  to 
refer  to  the  air  of  admiration,  and  of 
the  most  rcsixictful  order  too,  which 
evidently  pervaded  that  young  gen- 
tleman's features,  while  listening  to 
the  dulcet  tones  of  his  charmer  ;  and 
if  at  times  there  was  a  slight  ])ro- 
tuberance  in  that  check,  as  though 
his  tongue  was  in  it,  which  was  turned 
away,  it  wjus  visible  but  to  such  of 
the  public  as  were  on  that  side  of  his 
face,  and  to  whose  candid  intcr[)reta- 


tion  it  should  be  left.  Indeed,  nat- 
ters were  proceeding  ao  far,  tint  ii 
attracted  toe  attention  of  theyoni^ 
kdy,  who  requested  to  know  who  1117 
friend  was, — for  that  he  wu  raDy 
charming. 

^Tm  sure  he  is  a  ffentlemaii,'' 
continued  the  lady,  "  and  is  makiqg 
Laury  to  burst  with  the  lauj^mf 
like  any  thing.** 

This  observation  I  forthwith  m 
was  of  the  angling  order  of  soid- 
ment,  and  I  very  ffood-natnndly 
suffered  myself  to  be  iiooked. 

"Who  he  isP  OhI  yw,  voy 
true ;  but  then ** 

"  Oh  I  now,**  she  persevered,  "yon 
can*t  think — Laury  will  be  so  ghd." 
Here  the  sylph  assumed  a  moft  fas- 
cinating smile,  which  caused  for  • 
moment  a  deep  chasm  acnxB  ha 
whole  face. 

"  Why,  then,**  said  I,  fiist  takingi 
long  look  at  the  loving  oonpie,  ud 
affecting  to  be  decided  thezefy,  si  if 
blatters  had  gone  fiur  enough,  and  it 
was  high  time  for  a  mutual  finend  to 
explain, — "Why,  then,  to  be  mic 
now ;  but  it  is  of  course  to  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  as  yet  a  fiunily  matter 
quite." 

"  Oh  1  quite,**  said  my  delighted 
companion ;  "  it  would  be  vaitly 
unproper,  and  out  of  all  sorts.** 

"Then,"  said  I,  lowering  mj 
voice  to  a  confidential  whisper,  **  ha 
name  is — I  may  say  at  once — the 
Count  Soup  of  Soi^  Gotha.  I  asi 
an  attendant  in  Dr.  I>uncan*8  Ln- 
natic  Establishment,  at  Fin^bs,  sad 
this  young  gentleman  is  recovering 
there  at  present, — that  is  his  pro- 
fession." 

A  slight  disappointment  aflbeted 
the  lady*s  features,  but  hcv  natmsl 
good  sense  soon  resumed  its  «*<!«— mi> 
To  be  the  sister  of  Countess  de  Soup 
was  in  itself  a  sounding  things  an 
would  shake  the  whole  poUce-offiee 
when  the  affair  came  off  and  nm 

Eublished  in  the  papers.  Moreover, 
usbands  were,  she  knew  by  ei- 
perience,  in  these  hard  times  some- 
what scarce,  and  much  inquired  after, 
as  they  say  of  oats  in  Mark  Lane; 
and  a  mad  husband  was  assovedly 
better  than  no  husband  at  alL 

"  Count  Soup,"  I  continued,  **  iseoe 

of  the  first  scholars  of  the  day,  and  ii 

sui)iK)sed   to   have    overloaded  hk 

knowledge-box." 

"  Oh!   that  is  so  ddigfatfhl;  ftr 
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Lamy  does  so  dote  upon  learning, 
,  and  she  and  I  subscribe  one  halt- 
'  penny  a  night  to  a  fashionable  book- 
f  stall  along  the  quay,  for  the  sake  of 
>  all  the  new  novels  as  soon  as  pub- 
'  liahed.  Laury  has  got  a  most  con- 
spicable  education,  for  she  was  maid 

to 1  mean,"  said  she,  recovering 

herself,  "  she  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  lady  in  Merrion 
Square,  and  so  knows  heaps  of 
t^gs." 

**  Ah !"  said  I, "  she  must  indeed  be 
a  charming  companion.  We  must 
try  and  stir  her  up.  Count,"  con- 
tinued I,  pinching  Jack,  and  as- 
snming  significantly,  as  he  turned 
round,  a  singularly  wry  face, — 
"CJome,  let  us  have  a  little  criticism, 
if  you  please,  sir ;  belles  lettres,  you 
know,  sir." 

**  Ah !"  said  Jack,  comprehending 
me,  and  sporting  a  French  phrase, 
**  just  as  you  say, '  Vive  la  hagateUe  f  " 
Here  the  two  young  ladies  ex- 
changed looks,  as  if  to  say,  '*  Listen 
to  that  I" 

"  May  I  ask  you.  Miss  Lauretta, 
if  you  cultivate  the  Muses  ?"  in- 
quired Jack,  with  a  tender  air. 

"  When  da  (this  is  a  fond  paternal 
appellation,  and  quite  genteel,  too,) 
liad  an  estate  in  the  country,  he  used 
to  cultivate  them,  but  found  the 
weather  against  them ;  and  so  da 
gave  them  up." 

"  Ah,  true,"  said  the  German  prince. 
"You  don*t  love  poetry,  then,  do 
you  ?" 

"  Love  I"  said  the  elder  Miss 
Policeman;  "  1  do  so  love  it — oh ! 
BO  passionately !  Oh  !  there's  that 
sweet  ChUde  Harold,  and  the  little 
child  so  delightful !  Oh !  it's  splen- 
did— does  so  shine  like  any  thing, 
ohl" 

This  ardent  piece  of  criticism  put 
the  Count  Soup  on  his  metal. 

"  Just    my  opinion, —  better  ex- 

?ressed  certainly,  but  just  mine, 
'hen-  there's  that  sweet  novel — you 
must  read  it — of  The  Mysterious 
Whisker;  or,  the  Hole  in  the  Castle 
Wall"  he  continued,  and  forthwith 
composed  a  quotation.  "  '  Beloved 
and  gentle  one !'  said  the  blood-red 
stranger,  '  let  me  but  embrace  once 
more  thy  lake-like  aspect — thy  sunny 
tendrils !' " 

"  Oh !  delicious !"  chimed  in  the 
two  ladies  policemen  in  one  key; 
"  that's  so  soft— oh !" 

"  '  Let  me  but  hear  once  more,' " 


recited  Jack — I  mean  Count  Soup 
— as  if  he  had  a  book  in  his  han^ 
^'  continued  our  sanguine-tinted  hero 
—  'but  once  more,  lady  fidr,  the 
dulcet  tones  of  that  voice  ^rgling 
vrith  sweet  passionate  emotions,  the 
rich  sympathies  of  soul — the  deep 
thrillings,  and  what-do-you-callems 
of  existence !' " 

Here  De  Soup's  feelings  became  so 
excited,  that  he  was  forced  to  give 
nature  its  way,  abandoning  himself 
to  a  pot  of  porter.  The  two  Misses 
Policemen  turned  weepingly  away — 
Mrs.  Policeman  blew  her  nose  audi- 
bly— and  even  the  male  head  of  the 
establishment  was  moved,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  his  stenmeas  as 
a  "  military  man." 

"  Laury  —  child !"  said  the  fond 
mother,  *'  don't  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self^ my  darlin',  for  sure  them  tears 
are  so  purty." 

"  I  don't  give  way  to  tears,  mind 
you,"  struck  in  her  husband,  thinking 
his  opinion  was  wanted,  addressing 
himself  in  a  complimentary  tone  to 
Jack,  "  as  a  military  man,  but  it's 
worse  pronuncification  than  what  I 
have  heard  you  use,  come  out  of  a 
newspaper  in  print." 

''  The  tale  is  a  sad  one,  I  confess,'* 
resumed  he  of  the  gravy  appellation, 
''and  would  require  a  large  table- 
cloth for  the  weeping  part;  but  I 
perceive  your  two  lovely  girls,"  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  Policeman,  "  are  too 
much  affected  for  me  to  think  of  pro- 
ceeding. Suppose  we  have  a  dance 
on  the  door,  to  recover  ourselves." 

At  this  proposal  the  two  lovely 
girls  brightened  up  wonderfully,  and 
forthwith  we  hoisted  our  partners 
over  the  deal  boards  which  served  as 
seats,  and  led  them,  simpering  along, 
to  that  portion  of  the  tent  which  was 
set  apart  for  the  votaries  of  Terp- 
sichore, as  they  say  in  the  London 
suburban  tea-gardens.  The  space  so 
appropriated  was,  I  must  confess, 
very  limited,  being  a^latform  formed 
by  a  door  laid  upon  turf-sods.  Hence, 
whatever  evolutions  were  to  be  per- 
formed, their  scale  was  very  narrow. 
At  one  side  of  the  arena  sat  upon  a 
stool  a  blind  old  gentleman,  who 
comprised  in  his  person  the  whole 
orchestra.  As  this  was  the  third  day 
of  the  fair,  he  had  sawed  away  the 
tenor  strings  of  his  violin  completely, 
and  was  now  confined  to  the  bam. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  public,  I  would 
wish  to  mention,  that  the  price  of  a 
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single  dance  is  one  penny.  When  the 
coin  is  deposited,  the  fiddle  proceeds 
to  test  its  metal  by  his  teeth,  your  word 
of  honour  not  being  considered  a 
valid  security  at  Donnybrook.  He 
is  ^ood  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
vain  ceremony  of  rosining  and  tun- 
ing, and  thereby  saves  a  vast  deal  of 
annoyance  to  the  audience.  As, 
moreover,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
catch  the  tune  from  his  perlbrmance, 
he  remedies  that  difficulty  bv  stamp- 
ing and  bowing  all  the  while.  It  is 
imderstood,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
fee  of  one  penny,  he  is  open,  or,  ra- 
ther, his  mouth  is  open,  to  receive 
any  sort  of  refreshment  you  may  or- 
der him — and  should  the  waiter  not 
hear  your  commands,  he  obligingly 
enough  repeats  them, — "  Jim,  amck ; 
an  sure  its  deaf  yer  are.  Isn^t  the 
gentleman  that's  biddin*  me  to  take  a 
drop  of  somethin'  ?  Never  mind  the 
water,  Jim;  we  can  think  of  that 
at  our  laisure.  It's  mysilf  has 
but  little  exparience  in  that  same. 
Whew  I  but  that's  strong !"  Then, 
recalling  himself  to  his  professional 
duties,  adthough  drinking  is  a  natu- 
ral episode  in,  if  not  the  main  action 
of,  a  wandering  fiddler's  life  in  Ire- 
land, "  ^Vhose  on  the  flure  now  ? 
Hurrooh !  here  ^oes  then,  and  welt 
the  boords,  ye  sowls."  Forthw^ith  there 
rises  a  sound  of  clattering  feet,  mixed 
with  notes  extracted  by  main  force 
from  the  collision  of  horse-hair  and 
catgut,  and  a  Donnybrook  door- 
dance  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  Come,  you  sowls,  who  s  on  for 
another  tumble  ?"  exclaimed  the 
blind  artist, — there  are  no  such  things 
as  fiddlers  nowadays, — as  my  worthy 
friend  and  myself  led  out  our  grin- 
ning partners,  and  handed  them  on 
to  the  door.  It  is  part  of  the  eti- 
quette of  the  place,  for  the  gentleman 
to  place  the  tune  at  the  lady's  dis- 
]>osal ;  and  the  selection  in  tne  pre- 
sent instance  fell  upon  "  Jack's 
Alive."  As  t^e  ball-room  could 
only  contain  four  persons,  (quadrilles 
were  out  of  the  question,  and  a  Scotch 
reel  was,  therefore,  our  sole  resource. 
The  signal  for  action  was  given, 
— away  went  the  music,  and  away 
went  we.  None  of  your  sliding 
steps  —none  of  your  languid  graces, 
but  good,  solid,  and  substantial 
pounding!  Jack  was  never  seen  to 
such  advantage, — tearing  back  and 
forward,  up  and  down,—  now  here, 
now  there,  now  every  where!    and 


introdndng,  aa  he  did,  »  most  ori- 
ginal ballet  dinertiuemeHtf  eompoKd 
for  and  upou  the  oocuum.  Ooe 
while  he  would  leap  up,  and  strike 
the  top  of  the  tent^  widi  a  view  to 
upset  a  splendid  osier  chanddifr 
supporting  two  candle-ends;  ud 
again  would  he  be  seen  kiddiig 
away  far  fnun  the  door,  in  amang 
the  benches. 

''  That's  it,  you  darlin*  divib.*" 
exclaimed  the  orchestra,  to  aanst  the 
animation  of  the  music.  The  eroml 
gathered  round,  and  ¥rere  lost  in  id- 
miration,  among  which  was  the  poliBe 
sergeant  and  his  lady — ^thefiuher^n- 
law  and  mother-in-law  expectant 
Several  times,  to  be  sore,  the  son-in- 
law  c6ntriyed,  wwiwitAwi^iwimny^  I 
am  convinced,  to  eome  in  M 
bump  against  his  worthy  relatiTei» 
and  which  sent  them  headioqg  in 
among  the  forms — but  this  hm 
decidedly  in  the  thoaghtlesi  a- 
citemcnt  of  the  moment,  mad.  not  rt 
all  through  any  want  of  filial  le* 
spect.  At  last,  a  particalar  part  of 
tne  movement  I  suppose — not  thtt 
we  danced  according  to  any  enet 
plan — obliged  us  all  to  meet,  as  it 
were,  in  the  centre  of  the  baO-room. 
That  we  did  meet  was  quite  ]dsin, 
and  to  a  good  purpose,  too^^ibr  im- 
mediately after  J  found  mysdf  flying 
through  the  air,  and  alighted  upon 
my  face  in  some  unknown  country  be- 
yond the  tables.  On  reeoveriug^  I 
found  Moriarty  reposing  nnoa  hs 
corpulent  father-in-law,  the  two 
young  ladies  tenderly  Jiitiing  lum 
ofi\  sdthough  he  seemed  rstEcr  to 
relish  his  soft  and  comfortable  poa* 
tion.  When  we  had  recovered  noia 
this  collision,  and  collected  the  frag- 
ments of  our  persons  together,  we 
once  more  proposed  to  renew  the 
dance.  But  here  an  unezpeeted  ob- 
stacle intervened. 

*^  'Tis  another  danoe,  ehilder,  joa 
wud  have!  Why  not?**  said  our 
fiddler,  encouraging  trade. 

Mr.  Moriarty  intimated  thai  loeh 
was  his  idea. 

^^  Thin  it*8  about  right  vou  are,  iny 
jewel ;  but  down  with  a  uesh  penny. 
lla!  ha!  haP 

''Whatr  said  Jack,  eon£hMitii« 
him ;  ^^  do  you  mean,  old  villain,  to 
charge  a  fresh  sum,  as  if  for  a  new 
dance,  l)efore  the  old  one  is  done  V 

"  It*s  a  way  I  have,  darlin'  P  anii 
the  old  villain,  scratching  bis  dbowi 
to  enhance  the  humour. 
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**  Why,  then,"  insisted  Jack,  "  did 
YOU  Stop,  and  not  play  to  the  tum- 
ble ?  that's  your  engagement,  sir,  and 
I  will  oblige  you  to  fulfil  it." 

"  Well,  then,  fill  me  up  a  crapper 
of  whisky,  as  you  say,  and  we'll  go 
to  sleep,  and  think  about  it." 

"  No,  you  delinquent,"  said  my 
friend,  advancing  his  one  leg  and 
arm,  and  going  off  into  a  speech ; 
^  certainly  not.  I  will  not  encourage 
0uch  an  utter  abandonment  of  princi- 
ple. I  will  appeal  to  my  country, 
and  you  shall  be  crushed  by  the 
veignt  of  public  opinion — on  the 
win^rs  of  the  press." 

**  lour  granny's  press!"  was  the 
insolent  reply,  and  which  argued 
a  sad,  depraved  indifference  to  the 
great  censor  of  our  public  men. 
**  Your  granny's  press !"  Those  were 
his  wor£.  ^^  To  the  divil  I  pitch  all 
the  presses  and  cupboards,  and  your- 
self after  them !" 

With  a  character  of  this  sort  it 
-was  a  degradation,  of  course,  to 
argue ;  and  accordingly  we  led  our 
pantinff  partners,  and  who  were  in- 
deed blowing  heavily,  once  more  to 
their  scats.  As  the  tent  was  becom- 
ing intolerably  warm,  we  determined 
on  returning,  and  the  sad  moment  of 
parting  came  to  us,  as  it  will  ever 
come  to  scenes  of  happiness  the  most 
tender.  Again  and  again  did  the 
mihtary  head  of  the  house  curse  and 
swear  to  his  delight  in  our  company ; 
again  and  again  did  the  old  lady 
hope  "she'll  be  after  seeing  us 
again  ;"  again  and  again  did  the  two 
young  lauies  look  most  witchingly  ; 
and  again  and  again  did  Jack  Mori- 
arty  and  his  biographer  curse  and 
swear  that  the  delight  was  mutual ; 
again  and  again  did  we  protest  our 
determination  to  wait  on  the  old 
lady ;  and  again  and  again  did  we  shed 
the  most  unmistakable  looks  on  our 
fair  partners  of  the  evening.  We 
then  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  over- 
powered by  soft  emotions. 

Am  I  right  in  referring  to  the 
fact  of  our  having  stolen  round  the 
tent,  and  having  for  a  moment  lis- 
tened to  the  exulting  congratulations 
of  the  family  party  we  had  just  left, 
and  which  we  could  do  through  the 
drapery,  stealthily  introducing,  by 
means  of  a  stick,  a  strong  corker 
pin,  and  which  Jack  directed  against 
an  appropriate  portion  of  his  father- 
in-law's  m^ignificent  person  with  such 


force,  as  to  extract  a  roar  of  agony, 
and  then  absconding  precisely  as  &st 
as  ever  we  could  ? 

Having  reached  a  place  of  safety, 
we  prepared  to  bid  adieu  to  Donny- 
brook  for  this  year.    I  do  not  know 
whether  much  of  the  celebrity  that 
attaches  to  this  place  does  not  arise 
from  the  song  of  the  same  name,  and 
which  is  set  to  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful melodies.    It  has  been  my  lot, 
ever  since  a  child,  to  hear  of  the 
glories  of  "Donnybrook  fair,"  and 
equally  to  hear  lamentations  over  its 
faded  honours,— -old  people  being  apt 
to  speak  of  "  Donnybrook  fair  being 
no  longer  as  it  was  when  they  were 
young  ["     This,  I  doubt,  is,  atter  all, 
the  old  story  that  they  themselves 
are  no   longer  young.      From  the 
few  Irish  papers  that  visit  my  soli- 
tude, I  perceive  the  determination  of 
the  magistrates  to  abolish  what  it 
appears  nas  proved  a  nuisance.   That 
it  was  always  so — now  that  we  can 
for  a  moment  speak  in  sober  ear- 
nestness— is,  I  am  afraid,  too  true, — 
the  discovery  only  intimating    the 
advanced  morality  of  the  times.    At 
one  period,  it  is  said,  the  assembly 
was  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin,—  the    lord -mayor    himself,    in 
those  days  of  boisterous  jollity,  dining 
in  a  tent,  and  getting  as  drunk  as 
any  other  lord.    The  members  of  the 
Irish  parliament  were  often  seen  tc 
mix  with  the  festive  throng ;  as  gra- 
vity of  demeanour  could  scarcely  be 
expected  from  any  of  our  native  le- 
gislators, when  even  at  the  seat  of 
government,  scenes  of  extravagant 
riot  were  matters   of  daily  occur- 
rence, and    headed — whicn    is  the 
strangest  thing  of  all — not  by  our  na- 
tive aristocracy — though  they  played 
their  part,  such  as  it  was  —  but  by 
some   of  the   highest    members    of 
the  English  peerage — one  lord- lieu- 
tenant from  tne  sister  country  having 
been  actually  confined,  in  ignorance 
of  his    quality   to   be   sure,  in  the 
guard-house  of  the  castle  for  assault- 
ing his  own  guard; — and  another, 
when    recalled,    embarking    at   the 
Pigeon  House  in  mid-day  seated  on 
a  barrel  of  whisky,  and  pledging  the 
crowd  upon  the  shore  in  a  goblet  of 
hot  Irish  punch.    There  is  a  tavern 
to  this  day  in  Dublin,  which  the 
Duke  of  Kutland  used  frequently  to 
visit  to  enjoy,  under  the  shelter  o( 
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its  genial  license,  the  celebrated  dish 
of  cow-heel  and  tripe  in  the  common 
room,  from  which  he  used  to  sally 
forth,  surrounded  by  his  vice- regal 
suite,  breaking  lamps,  knighting  pub- 
licans, and  committing  every  other 
sort  of  outrage.    Upon  one  occasion 

—  although,  oy  the  by,  it  is  rather  a 
digression  to  introduce  the  anecdote 

—  he  is  said  to  have  conferred  the 
honour  just  specified  upon  a  travelling 
tinker,  who  was  the  only  survivor 
of  a  large  party  of  boon  companions, 
and  who  having  fairly  seen  his  ex- 
cellency under  the  tap-room  table, 
called  in  a  party  of  his  usual  compeers 
and  then  set  himself  in  for  a  serious 
night  of  drinking.  When  the  duke 
came  to  his  senses  he  seemed  most 
anxious  to  recall  the  act  of  knight- 
hood, being  a  little  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences;  but  the  worthy 
knight  himself,  whose  name  was 
Johnson,  had  a  taste  for  rank  which 
his  usual  calling  among  kettles  and 
pans  seemed  little  to  indicate,  and 
sturdily  refused  after  a  domestic  con- 
sultation, when  waited  on  by  one  of 
the  castle  suite  to  compromise  the 
business,  alleging,  as  he  emerged  upon 
the  occasion  from  his  cellar  under 
ground  and  addressing  the  gentleman 
in  question  upon  the  steps,  '^  That, 
to  be  sure,  for  himself  he  cared  but 
little  about  the  name  of  the  thing, 
and  would  give  it  up,  but  Lady 
Johjuon  vxnddrCt  he  afther  heariiC  of 

itr 

To  resume.  Our  return  home  was 
for  some  time  marked  by  no  uncom- 
mon incidents,  dust  bemg  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  as  before.  We 
preferred  walking  upon  this  occasion, 
although  impeded  by  the  crowds, 
who  were  hastening  to  the  scene  of 
festivity,  consisting  in  a  great  degree 
of  persons  of  both  sexes  whose  avo- 
cations employed  them  during  the 
day,  but  who  were  resolved  to  make 
amends  by  enjoying  what  Falstaif 
calls  *'  the  sweet  o'  the  night"  in  one 
of  the  tents.  Many  of  these  groups 
we  saluted  in  the  easiest  manner,  and 
urged  them  on  by  the  intelligence, 
especially  the  younger  part,  that  the 
shows  were  "just  going  to  begin," 
and  to  be  "  in  time  to  secure  seats," 
an  announcement  which  never  missed 
its  purposed  effects  of  setting  them 
running.  The  sun,  which  was  now  ad- 
vancing towards  the  horizon,  as  far 
as  we  could  judge  through  the  loaded 


atmospliere,  flamed  wHfa  a  beit  al- 
most intolerable,  to  that  we  were  fiia 
to  throw  open  our  wautooats,  it  the 
certain  risk  of  enooanteriDg  biie- 
breasted  whole  legions  of  daiL  Etoj 
villa  had  poured  forth  iti  eontotfi 
of  domestics,  both  male  and  ftmle, 
bent  upon  seemg  eompuiy  pMi,  tt 
least,  even  if  mtemal  amiigaiiatfi 
prevented  a  nearer  aooesi  to  the  nt 
of  pleasure.  There  would  be  a  oob 
stant  suooessioa  of  parties  letmMii 
home,  and  whose  actioiis  betnmd 
the  nature  of  their  ooenpatiaiii  vki 
at  the  fair,  fondlings  and  fighting  and 
fighting  and  fondling,  sweanngeteml 
hatred  and  eternal  ftjendahip  in  one 
and  the  same  breath,  and  loudly  is- 
dulging,  for  the  boMftt  of  the  imU, 
in  private  ftmilTaneodotcs.  Iheremi 
no  end  to  performanoea  amoag  tk 
children  upon  pentiv  tnmqielii  and 
nothing  was  heard  bnt  a  perpchyl 
going  of  rattles  among  yomw  wirtdh 
men.  It  was  now  the  perioa  of  the 
day  fbr  aU  the  car-drivers  to  be  eoB- 
pletely  drunk,  and  they  wete  ecB- 
pletely  drunk.  The  imfiirtiUMte 
animals,  though  in  the  lut  ilan  d 
exhaustion,  some  of  which  haaMi 
on  foot  fh>m  four  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  were  forced  bv  the  hwei- 
sant  application  of  the  wlmi^  into  tiie 
most  rapid  motion, eveivelrort  eoitiiig 
a  hollow  ^roan.  A  spilt  4if  lirafay 
urged  their  masters,  mto  which  the 
temporary  passenffera,  who  weR^pnte 
ready  for  any  thing,  faJHy  entered, 
and  loudly  cheered,  each  putj  their 
own  charioteer,  shooting  bongm  their 
case  any  thing  but  an  act  of  self- 
denial.  As  we  jMroceeded  we  met  • 
captain's  guard  finom  the  haa'iaek% 
which  was  to  be  staticMied  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  ^  the  folr  daiiqg 
the  entire  niffht,  as  tiie  rioloi 
ceedings  whicn  had  fbeqnentlj'] 
this  period  called  for  intei 
beyond  the  usual  strengtii  of  tiv 
civil  power.  But  Donnyfarook  ftir 
is,  I  have  reason  to  know,  foat  hasten 
ing  into  decay,  its  characteiistie  seenei 
ceasing  in  a  great  degree  to  be  relidied 
even  by  that  class  of  peraona  whoa 
it  once  attracted,  and  ^nll  pntebly 
only  live  before  long  in  the  pomihr 
ballad  alluded  to,  and  to  whienit  1ms 
given  name.  I  could  only  widi  to 
observe  on  this  particular  nead,  aad 
the  full  force  of  the  obeeifaiioa  cm 
only  be  understood  by  one  ^Hio  hai 
long  resided  like  mysdf  on  the  Gte* 
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tinent,  the  extent  to  which  the  mere 
amusements  of  any  people  are  con- 
nected with  their  political  condition, 
although  hitherto  reckoned  in  some 
degree  below  the  scope  of  legislation, 
the  principle  implied  in  old  Fletchier 
of  Saltoun's  declaration  extending 
far  beyond  the  instance  in  which  it 
is  involved,  and  quite  adequate  to 
test  equally  the  firm  hand  and  delicate 
touch  of  even  a  master-spirit.  Ire- 
land is  changing  rapidly,  but  in 
nothing  is  the  alteration  so  marked 
88  in  the  lighter  tastes  of  the  people ; 
from  which  a  sound  speculator 
may  conclude  in  some  measure  as 
to  the  general  destiny  of  a  nation 
that  feels  and  thinks  so  strongly  in 
all  matters  as  does  my  own. 

When  Jack  and  myself  had  reached 
the  bridge  over  the  canal  at  the  top 
of  Leeson  Street  in  our  progress 
homewards,  we  were  arrested  by  a 
scene  between  two  sailors  and  a  New- 
foundland dog.  The  two  sailors,  it 
afterwards  appeared,  had  just  landed 
at  the  quay  after  a  foreign  voyage, 
and  were  thus  far  on  their  way  to 
the  place  we  had  quitted.  Both  were, 
as  they  themselves  would  say,  "  more 
than  three  sheets  in  the  wind,''  and 
•were  seeking  to  give  vent  in  every 
way  to  the  spirits  which  a  long  con- 
finement on  ship-board  had  restrained. 
It  would  appear  that  they  had  met 
among  their  first  acquaintances  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog,  and  whom 
they  were  in  the  very  act  of  recog- 
nising, and  in  the  heartiest  manner, 
at  the  very  moment  we  ourselves 
came  up.  The  affectionate  animal 
was  standing  on  his  hind-legs  wag- 
ging his  tremendous  tail  m  very  de- 
light, while  each  of  the  sailors  was 
busy  shaking  hands  or  paws  with 
him,  and  smothering  him  alternately 
with  the  heartiest  kisses. 

"  Oh,  man  !"  said  one  of  them,  ad- 
dressing the  dog,  when  he  found 
*  composure  enough  to  speak,  —  "  oh, 
man,  but  Tm  glad  to  see  you !  Come 
along,  my  hearty,  and  vou  shall  have 
the  best  glass  of  punch  in  the  fair !" 
This  was  uttered  in  the  most  earnest 
tone,  and  the  three  boon  companions, 
the  two  sailors  and  the  mastiff,  were 
resuming  their  pace,  the  Newfound- 
land in  the  centre,  and  leaping  in  his 
fondness  first  on  one  and  then  an- 
other, whilst  they  returned  his  ca- 
resses. As  this  process,  however, 
interfered  with  their  direct  motions 
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in  some  degree,  they  stumbled  against 
Moriarty  and  myself.  "  Avast  there !" 
they  exclaimed,  bringing  themselves 
to  an  anchor  as  steadily  as  was  in 
their  power.  "  Ship  ahoy!**  spoke 
Jack ;  "  and  where  for  now,  my 
hearties?"  This  friendly  salutation 
was  received  by  the  tars  in  the  very 
best  manner,  each  projecting  his  hand 
and  seizing  thercm  our  own,  with  a 
grip  rather  more  calculated  for  a 
handspike !  They  then  proposed  that 
we  should  share  in  the  dog's  invita- 
tion to  punch,  insisting  on  our  return 
to  the  fair  for  that  purpose.  As  this 
did  not  exactly  comport  with  our 
ideas ;  and  a  crowd,  attracted  by  the 
vociferous  hoarseness  of  our  marine 
friends,  began  to  gather  unpleasantly 
round  in  such  hot  weather,  we  en- 
deavoured to  compromise  the  matter 
by  promising  to  meet  again  on  some 
more  fitting  occasion.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen were,  however,  apparently  too 
much  attached  to  our  society  to  be 
thus  put  off;  and,  therefore,  with 
many  sea  oaths  and  exclamations, 
insisted  on  time  and  place  being 
specified,  seeing  that  their  own  hos- 
pitable intentions  had  been  frustrated. 
Here  Moriarty's  genius  awoke  in  full 
vigour,  "Why,  tnen,  I  would  like  to 
know  you,  certainly,  but  there's  a 
difliculty.  My  name  is  Barrett," 
this  was  his  second  alias,  the  reader 
will  remember,  "  and  my  father  is 
familiarly  called  Jacky  Barrett,  a 
queer  old  codger !" 

"  Never  fear,  my  lads,  we'll  splice 
him !"  said  our  two  friends. 

"  Well,  then,  you  see,  he  lives  in 
college  with  his  wife,  my  respected 
mamma,  who  answers  to  Ratty. 
Don't  take  any  denial,  mind  you. 
You'll  know  the  old  gentleman  at 
once  by  his  wearing  a  dirty  shirt, 
except  when  he  wishes  to  be  incoe^ 
and  puts  on  a  clean  one.  Now,  mind, 
I'll  expect  you  at  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow." 

Having  declared,  in  the  most  bois- 
terous accents,  their  determination  to 
wait  upon  us  at  that  hour,  they  took 
their  leaves,  slapping  our  hands  re- 
peatedly, but  previously  spitting  in 
their  own  to  evince  their  sincerity. 

"  Well,  Jack,"  said  I,  "  if  these 
fellows  keep  their  word  and  we  should 
be  found  out,  we  will  assuredly  be 
rusticated." 

"  Never  fear,"  he  responded,  by 
way  of  comfort ;  "  suppose  we  are, 
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what  matter  ?  We  can  get  the  old 
medical  certificate  from  the  governor 
that  we  were  ordered  down  for  our 
health  after  our  hard  winter's  study." 
"  That's  true,  too,  but  we  need  not 

fet  ill  unless  we  cannot  do  better, 
lowever,  they  are  so  drunk  that 
they  will  be  unable  to  recollect  their 
engagement;  so  we,  probably,  need 
not  be  alarmed." 

Our  exertions  the  preceding  day 
kept  us  in  bed  until  after  the  clock 
struck  nine;  and,  having  finished 
our  breakfast,  we  strolled  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  Park  to  aid  digestion 
and  gather  whatever  little  news  could 
live  through  such  a  hot  season.  The 
day,  however,  was  becoming  so  in- 
supportably  warm  that  we  turned 
bacK  to  our  rooms  with  some  faint 
resolution  of  getting  once  more  into 
bed,  and  sleepmg  it  out.  Every  col- 
lege man  will  recollect  the  narrow 
archway  which  leads  from  the  Brick 
Square  to  the  Park,  and  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  entrance-gate. 
Just  as  we  entered  this,  Jack  pulled 
me  by  the  breast  with  a  gesture  of 
surpnse,  exclaiming,  "  May  I  be 
smothered  if  there  are  not  the  two 
sailors !"  and  sure  enougli  there  they 
were,  lounging  on  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  and  lookin«^  in  every 
direction  as  if  ascertaining  the  locality 
of  the  feast  which  they  supposed  \yas 
awaiting  them.  Moriarty  and  myself 
stole  cautiously  round  under  the  Li- 
brary Colonnade,  and  ensconced  our- 
selves in  the  window  of  a  set  of  cham- 
bers directly  confronting  Jacky  I^r- 
rett's  house,  and  which  gave  us  a  full 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  seeing  the 
odd  events  of  the  scene  that  we  were 
confident  would  soon  ensue.  The 
two  naval  gentlemen,  whose  toilette 
was  at  least  of  some  forty -eight  hours' 
standing,  and  who  had  in  all  ap- 
pearance just  returned  from  Donny- 
brook,  at  last  after  much  rolling  at- 
tained the  hall-door  of  their  proposed 
host  —  for  they  had  as  yet  got  but 
their  own  consent,  as  the  Irish  gen- 
tleman said  when  infonning  his  fnend 
of  a  capital  scheme  he  had  of  running 
away  with  an  heiress  —  when  one  of 
them  lifting  up  the  knocker  to  its 
highest  point  of  elevation,  brought  it 
down  with  such  force,  that  the  most 
distant  chamber  of  the  building  could 
not  but  have  echoed  the  alann. 
They  then  joined  in  a  duet  of  ship 
cries,  as  if  hailing  some  sail  at  a  dis- 


tance, and  which  they  rounded  off 
with  a  closing  note  from  the  knocker 
once  more.  At  last  we  could  per- 
ceive a  very  old  pale  face  peering 
cautiously  through  the  lobby  win- 
dows pertaining  to  the  first  night  of 
stairs,  and  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  this  fear- 
ful uproar.  Jacky's  first  fears,  as 
we  gathered  from  a  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  old  Katty,  and  which 
was  quite  audible  in  the  position  we 
occupied,  referred  the  disturbance  to 
an  open  invasion  of  all  his  poor  re- 
latives in  a  body  who  had  broken 
out  at  last,  and  would  listen  to  six- 
penny terms  of  peace  no  longer.  He 
had,  therefore,  determined  to  call  up 
his  utmost  courage  for  one  decisive 
blow,  and  for  that  purpose  had  armed 
himself  with  a  sweeping-brush,  which 
he  levelled  cautiously  over  the  vrin- 
dow-sole,  prepared  to  give  the  as- 
sailants a  warm  reception,  and  fire  if 
driven  to  extremity. 

"  I  can't  see  them,"  we  could  hear 
the  old  gentleman  cautiously  whis- 
pering, and  endeavouring  to  reach 
over  the  projecting  flag  of  the  win- 
dow, while  the  two  gentlemen  whom 
this  reference  regarded  were  en- 
sconced in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the 
door  below,  waiting  patiently  for  a 
reply  to  their  summons,  evidently 
preparing,  in  order  to  carry  out  that 
idea,  to  go  to  sleep,  as  we  could  judgje 
from  their  heads  drooping  on  their 
breasts,  as  they  lay  up  against  the 
door  which  was  blistered  with  the 
extreme  heat.  ^*  Do  you  see  them  now, 
Katty  ?  I  can't  see  them,**  said  old 
Jacky, ''  for  this  raison,  that  they*Te 
not  in  sight." 

*^  It's  thim  from  the  ould  house  at 
Glassnevin,  masther,  be  sure  of  it  I 
they're  here  to  ate  us  up ;  but  whin 
it's  come  to  the  worst,  you  can  give 
them  the  bad  half-crown  you  got 
about  twenty  years  ago  come  next 
IVIichaelmas.  * 

This  was  touching  a  fine  nenne. 

''  Oh,  don't  be  afQier  talkin*  about 

it !  I  got  it  from  M ^  the  Fellow, 

at  twenty  minutes  past  two  ^  the 
day,  and  the  wretch  an*  liar  said  it 
wasn't  he  that  giv  it  me  in  change. 
But  I've  put  it  down  in  mv  book** 
(this  refers  to  a  diary  he  Lept  re- 
cording, it  is  said,  some  most  ex- 
traordinary incidents,  at  least  com- 
mentaries upon  them.  If  he  hap- 
pened to  take  offence  at  any  one,  be 
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forthwith  trotted  home,  and  vented 
in  this  vray  his  wrath  in  the  most 
opprobrious  language,  although  he 
earefully  concealed  the  documents 
that  contained  it.  It  is  understood 
to  be  in  existence  still,  though  ver^ 
properly  allowed  to  remain  in  its  pn- 
mitive  state  of  obscurity).  Here  a  kick 
at  the  door  below  recalled  the  old 
couple  from  this  fruitful  theme  of 
discussion,  over  which,  although  they 
bad  condoled  for  years,  it  was  as 
mournfully  attractive  as  ever. 

"  Why,  thin,  masthur,"  said  Katty, 
"  may  be  it*s  ould  lame  Peg,  your 
aunt ;  and  the  cratur's  maybe  starving 
aUoutr 

"  Now,  Katty,  then,  do  you  see 
them,  now  ?  sure  what  the  divil  else 
has  she  to  do  but  to  starve?  and 
can*t  she  moreover  go  and  hang 
herself,  if  she  hasn't  any  other  way 
toeetalivin'?" 

Qere  the  two  volunteer  guests, 
who  were  getting  considerably  awak- 
ened, sent  up  a  volley  of  sounds  from 
below. 

"  Hallo,  you  up  there !  come,  open 
the  hatchway,  or  we'll  drive  it  in, 
do  you  hear  r" 

"  Oh,  the  Lord  be  good  to  me !" 
exclaimed  the  poor  old  man,  starting, 
"  an'  who's  that  ?  It's  my  sins  have 
found  me  out,  and  here's  the  ould 
sarpent  that  is  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  on  the  third  page,  second 
line  from  the  top,  in  my  copy  of  the 
Septuagint,  that  I  ped  one  and  six- 
pence for  when  I  was  a  sizar,  and 
would  not  part  with  it  even  when 

T ,  the  Fellow,  offered  me  one 

and  sixpence  farden  for  my  bargain — 
it's  himsilf,  the  enemy,  that's  come ! 
Och,  Katty,  try  and  spake,  for  I'm 
past  it !" 

Mrs.  Katty  then  stretched  her  head 
courageously  over  the  window-sole, 
and  at  last  detected  the  two  gentle- 
men below,  who  seemed  to  repent  of 
their  patience,  and  were  thinking  of 
climbing  in  through  the  windows. 

"An'  who  arc  yez  that's  gulravagin' 
at  the  vice-provost's  door,  you  vaga- 
bonds ?  Sure  it's  rusticated  you  de- 
sarve  to  be,  you  thieves  ov  the  world 
that  you  are !" 


"  Hallo,  mistress !  are  you  up  at 
last  ?  Come,  stir  about,  for  we  want 
our  breakfast.  Turn  out  the  old 
gentleman,  will  you  ?" 

The  vice-provost,  who  overheard 
this  announcement  of  their  diabolical 
intentions  of  breakfasting  with  him, 
— an  idea  to  which  there  was  not  one 
analogous  instance  through  the  course 
of  his  long  life, — became  perfectly 
desperate,  and  thrusting  out  his  head, 
in  his  excitement  with  the  sweeping- 
brush  prepared,  as  it  were,  for  action, 
and  already  on  full  cock,  gave  an 
opportunity  for  recognition  to  his 
unexpected,  visitors. 

"  I  say,  Jim,  it's  him — ^the  old'  un — 
I  know  the  shirt  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman spoke  of.  Well,  master,  we're 
ready  for  the  breakfast  that  your  son 
asked  us  to  last  night ;  so  look  out, 
you  and  his  mother  there,  and  let 
us  in." 

This  twofold  imputation,  paternal 
and  maternal,  and  which  conveyed  a 
high  charge  against  the  parties  to 
whom  it  reierred,  was  met  by  a  scream 
of  indignant  surprise  from  the  aged 
couple. 

"  Oh,  the  calumniators  and  the 
liars  !  as  if  I  had  ever  a  son,  I  that 

^"  Here  old  Katty  struck  in  to 

vindicate  her  own  maiden  state, — 

"  Oh,  yez  infernal  vagabonds !  let 
me  but  down  at  you." 

But  at  this  moment  some  of  the 
porters  whom  the  noise  had  attracted 
came  up  and  found  means  to  relieve 
the  vice-provost  of  the  terrible  visita- 
tion with  which  he  was  threatened. 
Moriarty,  who  had  contrived  to  be 
acquainted  with  him,  condoled  with 
him  next  day  on  his  misfortunes,  and 
again  and  again  pledged  himself  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  discover  the 
original  authors  of  a  proceeding  so 
outrageous.  His  success  was  not, 
however,  very  remarkable,  although 
he  formally  for  several  days  reported 
progress  to  Jacky,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 
unabated  zeal,  asked  leave  to  sit  again. 
"  He,  to  be  sure,  had  been  able  to  do 
nothing  that  day,"  would  be  his  speech 
on  each  occasion,  ^^  but  he  could  vouch 
for  to-morrow." 
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TRIAL  OF  DANIEL  M*NAUGIITEN,  THE  BAR  OF  THE  CENTRAL  CRIMINAL 

COURT,  AND  THE  PLEA  OF  INSANITY. 


It  is  no  easy  matter  to  handle  a  topic 
on  which  every  man,  every  woman, 
and  every  child  in  England  has  al- 
ready formed  an  opinion.  It  is  the 
fate  of  a  magazine  —  an  incident,  so 
to  speak,  of  its  very  nature  to  par- 
take of  the  paulo  post,  and  to  he 
thirty  days  in  arrear  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  has  been  disseminated 
with  railroad  speed  through  the 
columns  of  The  Times  and  the  Chro' 
nicle.  But  the  magazine  is  withal 
less  liable  than  the  daily  press  to 
sudden  impulses.  The  magazine  does 
not  reflect  the  popular  passions, 
whims,  caprices,  and  delusions;  but 
in  the  periodical  interval  of  rest,  in  the 
monthly  incubation  wherein  articles 
are  hatched,  has  or  ought  to  have 
leisure  to  weigh,  compare,  and  balance 
testimony.  Much  has  been  said  by 
the  dail;j^  press  on  the  subject  of  the 
trial  which  took  place  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  month  ;  but  little  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  case  of  M^Naughten  in  a 
calm,  a  collecteil,  or  a  judicial  spirit. 
"We  purpose,  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  trial,  on  the 
prisoner  and  his  defence  and  defender, 
on  the  bar  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  and,  lastly,  on  the  plea  of 
iusanit3^  in  criminal  cases.  Not  with- 
in our  memory  has  the  area  of  the 
Old  Bailey  Court  been  so  crowded  as 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  proportion 
of  barristers  attending  was  unusually 
great.  Nor  was  this  the  only  pecu- 
Bar  feature.  The  bench  and  the 
body  of  the  court  were  filled  with 
persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  with 
ambassadors,  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  men  more  dis- 
tinguished than  either  ambassadors 
or  peers  (though  M.  St.  Aulaire,  an 
auttior  and  a  peer,  was  among  the 
number),  in  all  the  walks  of  science 
and  literature.  This  vast  assemblage 
seemed  to  be  pervaded  with  but  one 
common  feeling,  —  namely,  abhor- 
rence of  what  each  individual  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  foul  and  cruel  mur- 
der. There  was  apparent  no  maudlin 
sympathy,  no  sickly  sentimentality. 
On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  we  could 


jud^e,  a  strong  desire  prevaOed  to 
stram  the  law  to  the  utmost  to  meet 
what  every  body  considered  (till  the 
defence  was  entered  on)  the  atrocity 
of  the  case.  At  ten  o*clock  on  the 
morning  of  Friday  the  3d  March, 
the  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar. 
M^!N  aughtcn  walked  to  the  dock  with 
a  firm  step,  and  bowed  respectfully 
to  the  court.  There  was  nothing 
very  striking  in  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  man.  He  is  a  decently- 
dressed,  fair -haired,  fair -skinned, 
smooth-faced  Scotchman,  above  the 
middle  height,  with  a  moumflil  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  His  air 
was  sad,  subdued,  and  somewhat 
listless.  Though  pensive  and  pallid, 
there  appeared  a  strange  and  vacant 
glare  al)out  his  eyes  as  he  alternately 
surveyed  the  judges  and  the  eager, 
anxious  auditory.  In  all  this 'wan- 
dering look  and  floating  gaze  of  the 
prisoner,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
attempt  at,  or  appearance  of,  acting. 
He  firmly  yet  mildly  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  the  indictment,  which  was 
(mirahile  dictii)  simple  and  plainly 
dra^vn.  At  five  minutes  past  eleven 
o'clock  the  solicitor-general,  Sir  Wil- 
liam FoUctt,  rose  to  state  the  case  in 
behal  f  of  the  cro>vn.  There  appeared 
at  first  an  anxious  restlessness  about 
his  manner ;  and,  as  he  spoke  of  the 
amiable  character  of  Mr.  Dnmnncoid 
and  his  untimely  and  unlooked-for 
fate,  his  lip  quivered,  his  eye  moist- 
ened, and  he  gave  free  scope  and 
vent  to  his  fe^ngs;  but  soon  he 
passed  to  the  facts  and  drcnmstanees 
of  the  case,  which  he  naixated  in  that 
lucid  order,  and  in  those  deep,  ftdlf 
rich-toned  sentences,  so  often  Dring- 
ing  conviction  to  the  minds  of  judges 
as  well  as  juries.  As  a  clear  state- 
ment and  exposition  of  facts,  calm, 
dispassionate,  and  accurate,  the  plead- 
ing of  Sir  W.  FoUett  had  undoubtedly 
great  merit.  There  was  no  unseemly 
anxiety  to  press  against  the  prisoner. 
The  law  was  fairly,  clearly,  and  can- 
didly stated ;  and  even  in  those  pus- 
ages  in  which  allusion  was  macte  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  advocate  of  the 
crown  did  not  suffer  one  ezprearion 
to  escape  him  in  referenoe  to  the 
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ononrable  baronet  which  could 
»n  the  feelings  or  the  fears  of 
ry.  In  contending  that  from 
•eats  used  by  the  prisoner  be- 
i  committed  nis  cnme,  and  his 
itions  afterwards  that  it  was 
e  life  of  Mr.  Drummond  but 
prime  minister  he  sought,  and 
It  he  was  taking,  there  was 
ly  a  temptation  afforded  to  an 
ry  advocate  to  declaim  and  to 

to  the  better  feelings  of  our 
>n  nature;  but  Sir  William 
t,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  in 
ficult  passage  exercised  a  grace- 
id  generous  forbearance,  and 
Led  from  urging  a  topic  which 
scrupulous  or  a  more  syco- 
c  public  servant  might  have 
on  with  effect.  He  stated  that 
iture  of  the  crime  remained 
red  by  the  circumstances  of 
mention  of  the  prisoner  being  to 
;he  life  of  the  premier ;  but 
levertheless,  this  intention  af- 

in  itself  a  motive  for  the  act. 
motive,  however,  was  not  dis- 

mifficiently  to  convince   the 

In  no  portion  of  the  case  ad- 
on  behalf  of  the  crown  did  the 
d  solicitor -general  shew  any 
like  an  adequate  motive  lurk- 
.  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  for 
irder  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
on  for  the  decision  of  the  jury 
question  of  fact  and  of  belief, 
was  fairly  put  to  them  by  Sir 
km  Follett. 

I  the  learned  solicitor-general 
ed  himself  to  merely  stating 
he  beheved  to  be  the  law,  he 
ully  fulfilled  his  duty  to  the 

and  the  public;  but,  in  ac- 
loe  with  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
i,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
lent  and  authority,  and  to  travel 
two  centuries  to  a  text-writer 
iefinition  of  insanity,  framed 

(lease  the  fools,  and  puzzle  all  the 
wise." 

ry  should  we  be  to  write 
rord  in  disparagement  of  that 
man  who  gave  to  the  age  in 
I  he  lived  and  to  all  posterity 
ost  brilliant  example  of  sincere 


and  fervent  piety,  exact  justice,  and 
profound  jurisprudence;*  but  with 
all  his  merits  and  all  his  integrity, 
we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
disquisitions  of  Hale  are  too  frequent- 
ly disfigured  by  professional  narrow- 
ness, while  they  exhibit  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity  all  the  barbarism  and 
ignorance  of  the  rudest  times,  a  coarse 
but  not  a  plain  expression,  an  in- 
digested method   and  a  species    of 
reasoning  the  very  refuse  of  the  pe- 
dantic and  purblind  schoolmen  whose 
fantastic    whimsicalities    passed    in 
benighted  times  for  absolute  wisdom. 
It  is  a  plain  and  unhappy  indication 
of  the  unimprovable  nature  of  legal 
studies,  of  the  dreary  go-round  sort 
of  drudgeiy  which  a  Follett  must 
undergo,  of  the  slavish  submission  to 
precedent  which  even  a  master-mind 
must  acquiesce  in, — that  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1843,  a  high  legal  officer 
of  the  crown  was  obliged  to  resort, 
or  at  least  did  resort,  for  a  definition 
of  insanity,  to  an  authority  who,  in 
1665,  on  the  trial  of  two  wretched 
women  for  witchcraft,t  declared  that 
there  were  such  creatures  as  witches 
he  made  no  doubt  at  all ;  for,  first, 
the  Scripture  had  affirmed  so  much ; 
secondly,  the  wisdom  of  all  nations 
had  provided  laws  against  such  per- 
sons, which  is  an  argument  of  their 
confidence  of  such  a  crime. 

That  a  man  entertaining  even  in 
that  age  such  absurd  and  extravagant 
sentiments  should  not  be  happy  in 
his  own  family  is  not  wonderful; J 
and  it  is  no  marvel  that  he  should,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  have  forgotten 
himself  so  far  as  to  have  married  one 
of  his  own  female  servants.  But 
this  trait  in  the  domestic  history  of 
Hale  is  somewhat  beside  the  question 
before  us. 

The  circumstances  attending  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, the  mode  and  manner  of  the 
wounding,  the  death,  and  the  cause 
of  that  event  having  been  fully  ex- 
plained, the  powder-flask,  pistols,  and 
the  fatal  ball  having  been  identified 
in  the  usual  minute  and  tedious 
fashion,  witnesses  were  called  to 
identify  the  prisoner.  Silver,  the 
police  -  constable  of  the  A  division. 
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eave  his  evidence  with  remarkable 
fairness  and  candour : — 

"  He  struggled  very  violently,"  says 
he,  "  when  1  seized  him,  hut  I  over- 
powered him.  When  I  seized  the  pri. 
soner's  arm.  he  was  pointing  the  pistol 
at  the  gentleman  who  was  staggering  ; 
and  when  I  knocked  his  arm  up,  the 
pistol  went  off.  I  then  took  the  pistols 
from  him  ;  one  from  his  hand,  and  the 
other  from  hishreast;  and  having  done 
so,  conveyed  him  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  station.house.  On  our  road  there 
the  prisoner  said  either,  '  He,'  or  *  she,* 
I  do  not  kiiov)  which,  '  shall  not  break  my 
peace  of  mind  any  Umger,' " 

The  most  remarkable  evidence, 
however,  was  that  of  John  Matthew 
Tiemey,  inspector  of  the  A  division 
of  police,  who  stated, — 

"  In  the  conversation  I  asked  him 
whether  Drummond  was  a  Scotch  name. 
He  answered  that  it  was ;  that  it  was  the 
family  name  of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  but  the 
title  had  become  extinct.  1  do  not  recol- 
lect any  thing  further  took  place  that 
nighL  On  the  following  mornmg  I  again 
saw  the  prisoner,  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock.  On  entering  his  cell,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  had  his  breakfast. 
He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  asked 
to  have  some  water  to  wash  himself  with. 
I  then  sent  the  constable  who  had  been 
sitting  up  with  him  for  some  water,  and 
when  he  had  left  the  cell,  1  said  to  the 
prisoner,  '  I  suppose  you  will  assign  some 
reason  to  the  magistrate  this  morning  for 
the  crime  you  have  committed  V  He  said, 
*  1  shall  give  a  reason  —  a  short  one.'  I 
then  said,  *  You  might  have  stated  any- 
thing you  thought  proper  to  me  last 
night,  after  the  caution  I  gave  you.*  He 
then  told  me  that  he  was  an  object  of 
persecution  by  the  Tories,  that  they  fol- 
lowed him  from  place  to  place  with  their 
persecution.  He  seemed  inclined  to  go 
on  with  his  statement  when  I  said,  '  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  who  the  gentleman 
is  you  shot  at  V  he  said,  •  It  is  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  is  it  not  ?'  I  at  first  said,  '  No,*  but 
in  a  moment  recollecting  myself,  said,  '  We 
doji''t  exactly  know  who  the  gentleman  is 
yet.*  Then  turning  round,  I  said,  '  Recol- 
lect the  caution  1  gave  you  bst  night,  not 
to  say  any  thing  to  criminate  yourself,  as  it 
may  he  used  in  evidence  agaijist  you  ;'  to 
which  he  immediately  replied,  '  But  you 
u'oji^t  use  this  against  me?'  1  said, '  /  make 
you  no  promise ;  1  gave  yoii  the  caution.^ 
I  then  left  the  cell,  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  day,  took  him  to  the  police- 
court,  Bow  Street." 

This  certainly  was  a  specimen  of 
"  entangling  a  man  in  his  talk,"  for 
which  Mr.  John  Matthew  Tierney 


deserves,  and  we  hope  will  receive, 
a  severe  reprimand. 

The  witness  in  cross-examination 
stated,  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
disclose  the  conversation  he  had  with 
the  prisoner  till  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  that  a 
constable  of  the  name  of  Edwards 
was  present  at  the  conversations, 
who,  however,  was  not  then  in  court. 
It  was  proved  by  several  witnesses 
that  M^Naughten  was  an  industrious 
reader,  that  he  attended  lectures,  that 
he  was  frugal  and  laborious,  and 
keen  and  shrewd  in  the  management 
of  his  pecuniary  and  business  affairs ; 
but  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  admitted  that  when  he 
saw  him  in  August  1842,  he  was 
paler  than  usual,  and  his  eyes  more 
prominent ;  and  that  he  had  further 
observed  that,  before  he  had  left  off 
business,  he  had  acquired  a  habit  of 
knitting  his  brow  and  rolling  his 
eyes  about. 

This  was  the  case  which  the  pri- 
soner's counsel  had  to  grapple  with ; 
and  though  it  was  not  very  formida- 
ble from  the  nature  of  the  evidence, 
yet  it  was  a  most  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult case  to  treat,  considering  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  whole  public, 
justly  and  naturally,  ran  breast-high 
against  the  prisoner.  A  very  oner- 
ous responsibility,  therefore,  weighed 
on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Cockburn  of 
the  Western  Circuit,  who  had  ap- 
peared at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  for  the  first  time,  having  come 
up  specially  from  New  Sarum  to  de- 
fend M'Naughten.  In  the  better  days 
of  the  profession,  when  the  bar  was 
altogether  composed  of  scholars  and 
gentlemen,  and  not,  as  now,  of  foren- 
sic tradesmen,  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual in  counsel  of  the  first  eminence 
appearing  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Many 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  past 
generation  had  been  schooled  there — 
among  others.  Sergeants  Glynn  and 
Davy ;  Wallace,  afterwards  attorney- 
general  ;  Adair,  afterwards  recorder ; 
Graham,  afterwards  a  baron  of  the 
Exchequer ;  together  with  Howarth, 
liearcroft,  and  many  others.  Almost 
in  our  times  the  Old  Bailey  has  rung 
with  the  forensic  triumphs  of  Ers- 
kine,  bringing  to  the  aid  of  the 
oppressed  or  the  guilty  the  most 
varied  and  popular  talents,  the  most 
comprehensive  command  of  langua^, 
and  all  the  resources  of  genius,  in- 
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b,  and  knowledge.  There,  within 
>ace  of  a  few  years,  has  Grarrow 
ited  his  inimitable  shrewdness, 
underfill  quickness  and  cunning, 
hat  quiet,  fascinating,  wheed- 
persuasiveness,  which  enabled 
to  put  the  very  testimony 
cQ  to  his  case  into  the  moutn 
I  adverse  witness.  There  has 
ed  the  ingenious  and  subtle 
; ;  the  cautious,  adroit,  and  per- 
mits Gumey;  the  manly  and 
de  Brodrick ;  and  the  industri- 
ind  zealous  Piatt.  Nor  have 
UTS  or  men  of  genius  been  want- 
There  practised  Henry  Cliftbrd 
i  Oxford  Circuit,  a  man  accom- 
id  in  every  kind  of  literature, 
fterwards  ramous  as  the  leader 
e  O.  P.  row.  There  has  more 
once  pleaded  Henry  Fielding, 
mmortal  author  of  Tom  Jones ; 
last,  though  not  least,  there 
tped  for  two-and-twenty  years, 
les  Phillip,  who,  endowed  by  na- 
with  richer  and  fairer  natural 
than  almost  any  man  of  his 
has,  instead  of  commanding  the 
use  of  listening  senates,  con- 
i  to  settle  down  into  the  tran- 
>b6curity  of  a  provincial  judge 
nkruptcy.  But,  notwithstand- 
he  presence  of  some  very  able 
—we  would  particularly  name 
rs.  Adolphus,  Price,  and  Pren- 
stj  whose  respective  merits, 
ver,  appear  to  be  but  ill  apprc- 
l — ^it  nas  been  an  admitted  fact 
the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  has 
for  some  years  fast  sinking  into 
thing  more  odious  than  con- 
t.  Much  of  this,  no  doubt,  may 
iced  to  the  hybrid  race  of  attor- 
who  practise  there ;  but  a  great 
if  it  is  also  owing  to  certain  mem- 
of  the  bar,  who,  by  no  very 
>ulous  means,  having  obtained  a 
poly  of  the  practice,  are  dcter- 
1  to  maintain  such  monopoly  by 
le  hateful  arts  which  a  lust  of 
can  supply  to  reptile  and  sordid 

iCo. 

ilgar  vituperation,  coarse  and 
;mly  retorts,  sly  sarcasm,  empty, 
'  insolence,  and  arrogant,  over- 
Qg  assumption,  have  been  in 
I  resorted  to  (according  to  the 
"cs  of  the  men  and  the  parties 


to  be  affected)  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal practitioners  in  this  the  first 
criminal  court  of  the  kingdom,  against 
their  opponents,  whom  they  con- 
sidered intruders,  and  not  "  to  the 
manner  bom."  These  tactics  have 
hitherto  had  pre-eminent  success. 
The  Court  has  been  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  closed  court  excepting  to 
the  chosen  few.  But  as  Adolphus 
has  grown  old  and  feeble  in  body 
(though  his  mind,  be  it  said  in  pass- 
ing, is  as  vigorous  and  elastic  as  ever), 
as  Charles  Phillips  is  gone  never  to 
return,  the  public  have  begun  to 
think  that,  in  all  cases  of  moment, 
extrinsic  aid  was  not  only  desirable 
but  indispensable.  Accoraingly,  Mr. 
Thesiger  was  specially  retained  for 
Suisse ;  Mr.  Humphrey  of  the  Mid- 
land Circuit  was  imported  into 
Bailey's  case ;  and,  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Court,  Mr.  Cockburn  appeared 
for  M'Naughten  in  the  case  under 
review.  But  counsel  even  of  this 
eminence  are  regarded  by  the  mo- 
nopolisers as  interlopers,  and  are 
looked  on  with  a  cold,  a  malignant, 
and  a  jealous  eye.  It  is  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  confederated 
clique,  that  they  confine  themselves 
exclusively  to  this  jurisdiction.  That, 
however,  is  not  in  effect  true.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  who  does  not,  and 
who  would  not  if  he  were  feed  to- 
morrow, go  into  any  court  in  West- 
minster Hall.  But  even  supposing 
the  statements  were  veracious,  these 
men  surely  cannot  mean  to  urge  that 
they  alone  should  have  an  estate  in 
fee  simple  absolute,  in  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

Mr.  Cockburn  was  not  the  man 
to  be  terrified  by  interested  clamour 
such  as  this.  W  e  rejoiced,  on  many 
accounts,  when  we  learned  he  had 
undertaken  the  defence  of  this  pri- 
soner. 

He  had  long  been  known  to  his 
friends  as  an  agreeable  and  accom- 
plished gentleman  ;  to  his  circuit,  as 
an  eloquent  advocate  and  scientific 
lawj^-er;  and  to  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, as  by  far  the  most  astute 
and  learned,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  practitioners  of  the  day; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that,  though 
his     character     stood     very    high, 


Two  or  three  geotlemen,  one  ot  them  ot  the  greatest  provincial  repute,  have 
lly  appeared  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  as  yet  they  have  had  no  opportunities  for  the 
J  of  ability. 
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he  had  obtained  credit  for  those 
large  and  comprehensive  faculties, 
and  that  eloquent  spirit  of  exposition 
and  generalisation  which  he  exhi- 
bited in  a  high  degree  on  the  trial  of 
M*Naughten. 

Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day, March  4th,  he  commenced  his 
speech  for  the  defence,  but,  though 
labouring  under  a  severe  cold  and 
hoarseness,  he  soon,  nevertheless,  by 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
managed  his  voice,  won  and  retained 
till  the  close  of  a  four  hours'  oration 
the  undivided  and  willing  attention 
of  his  auditory. 

Mr.  Cockbum  differs  both  in  style, 
manner,  and  personal  appearance, 
from  the  eminent  and  accomplished 
lawyer  to  whom  he  was  opposed. 
He  is  below  the  middle  size,  but 
strong  and  square-built.    His  com- 

Elexion  is  of  an  exceedingly  ruddy 
ue;  his  countenance  is  frank  and 
open ;  and  there  is  about  his  air  and 
manner  a  gay,  enjoyable,  and  laugh- 
ing look,  which  sumcicntly  indicates 
that  he  has  occasionally  and  not 
proiitlessly  heard  the  chimes  at  mid- 
night, when  unbending  in  revels  as 
inspiriting  and  pleasant  as  those  of 
Justice  Shallow.  An  advocate,  in 
our  mind,  is  none  the  worse  because 
he  occasionally  indulges  in  these 
pleasant  practices ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  quite  persuaded  that  there 
never  was  a  great  advocate,  and  that 
there  never  can  be  a  great  advocate 
who  does  not  enter  into  social  plea- 
sures with  intense  relish.  The 
muddy-headed  and  phlegmatic  plod- 
der who  elaborately  evolves  his  pro- 
positions with  the  laborious  dulness 
of  a  Dutch  commentator,  may  sneer 
at  this  remark ;  but  these  handi- 
craftsmen of  the  law  are  answered  by 
simply  pointing  to  the  greatest  living 
examples,  both  masters  in  the  high- 
est departments  of  their  art — need 
we  say  we  refer  to  Copley  and 
Brougham  ? 

Mr.  Cockbum  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  address,  that  it  was 
no  part  of  his  duty  to  question  the 
facts  of  the  case,  but  that  the  defence 
he  would  put  forward  was  insanity, 
which,  according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  the  law  of  every 
other  civilised  community  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  absolved  the  prisoner 
from  all  responsibility  which  he  owed 
to  man. 


"  The  evidence  which  woald  be  ad- 
duced upon  that  subject  would  not,  he 
said,  be  such  as  his  friend  the  Solicitor- 
General  bad  stated.  It  would  not  be  of 
the  same  naked,  vague,  and  indefinite 
character,  but  it  would  be  testimony  po- 
sitive and  precise  ;  and  be  believed  that 
it  would  be  testimony  which  would  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  and  bearts  of 
every  being  who  heard  it.  It  would 
consist  of  the  statements  of  parties  who 
had  known  the  prisoner  from  his  infancy, 
of  parties  who  bad  been  brought  into 
close  and  immediate  connexion  with  bim 
in  all  tbe  relations  of  life;  and,  as  the 
evidence  of  near  relations  and  friends 
was  always  open  to  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, it  would  also  consist  of  the  state- 
ments of  persons  whose  evidence  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  altercation  or 
dispute.  It  would  consist  of  tbe  evi- 
dence of  the  authorities  of  his  native 
place,  to  one  and  all  of  whom  the  cala- 
mity with  which  it  had  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  visit  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had 
been  distincdy  known ;  to  all  of  whom 
he  bad,  from  time  to  time,  again  and 
again  appealed  for  protection  from  the 
fancied  miseries  which  his  disordered 
imagination  bad  produced  ;  to  all  of  whom 
be  bad  made  repeated  applications  to  that 
effect ;  and  their  evidence  would  leave 
no  doubt  on  tbe  minds  of  the  jury  that 
this  man  had  been  the  victim  of  fierce 
and  ungovernable  delusions,  which,  after 
self-  control  had  been  destroyed,  the 
moral  sense  broken  down,  and  die  intel- 
lect diseased,  had  resulted  in  tbe  crime 
with  which  he  was  then  charged." 

In  addition  to  this  evidence  he 
said:  — 

''  He  should  call  before  the  jury  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession, men  of  intelligence,  experi^ice, 
skill ,  and  high  authority,  who  would  tell 
them,  upon  their  oaths,  that  it  was  their 
belief,  deliberate  opinion,  and  conviction, 
that  this  man  was  the  creature  of  delu- 
sion and  uncontrollable  impulses,  which 
took  away  from  him  the  character  of  a 
responsible  being." 

The  first  witness  who  proved  any 
thing  important  was  John  Hughes, 
with  whom  the  prisoner  lodged.  He 
stated,  "  That  the  prisoner  would 
sometimes  throw  his  legs  about  in 
all  directions,  then  he  would  kick; 
at  other  times  he  wrapped  the  bed- 
clothes round  his  legs,  and  kicked 
about  in  that  manner ;  he  was  very 
restless;  his  replies  were  quick  and 
hurried,  as  if  he  wished  to  avoid 
conversation."  One  Carlow  stated, 
"  That  he  would  often  keep  his  hand 
to  his  head,  as  if  in  pain,  tne  greater 
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f  the  evening."  Mr.  A.  John- 
LF.,  proved  that  he  had  writ- 
>  the  prisoner,  in  reply  to  a 
unication  received  from  him, 
he  was  labouring  under  an 
ktion  of  mind."  And  the  Pro- 
f  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  A  Turner, 
[r.  H.  Wilson,  commissioner  of 
f  detailed  to  the  court  and  the 
Jie  delusions  under  which  the 
er  laboured.  To  Wilson  he 
f  that  as  soon  as  he  landed  at 
gne  "  he  saw  one  of  the  spies, 
rere  following  him,  peep  from 
i  the  sentry-box."  To  Dr.  E. 
mro  he  stated :  — 

tiat  he  was  persecuted  by  n  system, 
r,  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Liver- 
..ondon,  and  Boulogne.  That  this 
HTSceded  or  followed  him  wherever 
It ;  that  he  had  no  peace  of  mind, 
I  was  sure  it  would  kill  him  ;  that 

a  grinding  of  the  mind .  1  asked 
he  had  availed  himself  of  medical 
1  He  replied  that  physicians  could 
no  service  to  him,  for  if  Le  took  a 
drugs  it  would  be  of  no  service  to 
liat  in  Glasgow  he  observed  peo- 

the  streets  pointing  at  him,  and 
ng  of  him.  They  said, '  That  is  the 
te  is  a  murderer  and  the  worst  of 
ters.'  That  every  thing  was  done 
iciate  his  name  with  the  direst  of 
.  He  was  tossed  like  a  cork  on  the 
d  that  wherever  he  went,  in  town 
Qtry,  on  sea  or  shore,  he  was  per- 
y  watched  and  followed.  A  t  Edin- 
he  saw  a  man  on  horseback  watch - 
im.  That  another  person  there 
1  to  him,  and  exclaimed,  '  That's 
hat  he  had  applied  to  the  nuthori. 
Glasgow  for  protection  and  relief. 
omplaints  had  been  sneered  and 
1  at  by  Sheriff  Bell,  who  had  it  in 
iver  to  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution 
lad  liked.     If  he  had  had  a  pistol 

possession  he  would  have  shot 
'  Bell  dead  as  he  sat  in  the  court. 
;  that  Mr.  Salmond,  the  procurator. 
Mr.  Sheriff  Bell,  Sheriff  Alison, 
if  R.  Peel,  might  have  put  a  stop 
I  system  of  persecution  if  they 
;  that  on  coming  out  of  the  court- 
be  had  seen  a  man  frowning  at 
ith  a  bundle  of  straw  under  his  arnit 

knew  well  enough  what  was  meant." 

i  the  doctor,  on  his  solemn 
bore  testimony  to  his  belief  that 
delusions  were  real ;  and, — 

lat  the  act  with  which  he  was 
d,  coupled  with  the  history  of  his 
fe,  left  nol  the  remotest  doubt  on 
hid  of  the  presence  of  insanitv 
int  to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  all 


self-control.  He  considered  the  act  of 
the  prisoner  in  killing  Mr.  Drummond  to 
have  been  committed  whilst  under  a  de» 
lusion  ;  that  the  act  itself  he  looked  upon 
as  the  crowning  act  of  the  whole  matter 
—as  the  climax — as  a  carrying  out  of 
the  pre-existino^  idea  which  had  haunted 
him  for  years. 

Dr.  Monro  further  expressed  an 
opinion  that  monomania  may  exist 
with  general  insanitv ;  and  in  these, 
as,  indeed,  nearly  ail  his  statements 
on  the  subject  of  the  disease,  he  was 
borne  out  bv  Sir  Alexander  Morri- 
son, Mr.  M'Clure,  Dr.  W.  Hutchin- 
son, Dr.  J.  Crauford,  Mr.  M^Murdo, 
^ir.  Aston  Key,  and  Mr.  Winslow. 
The  result  of  the  medical  evidence 
was,  then,  briefly  this,  that  the  pri- 
soner laboured  under  a  morbid  de- 
lusion, which  consisted  in  his  fancy- 
ing that  he  was  subject  to  a  system 
of  persecution,  that  this  delusion  de- 
prived him  of  all  restraint  and  con- 
trol over  his  actions,  that  the  actions 
were  the  result  of  the  delusion,  and 
that  the  delusion  itself  was,  to  use 
the  words  of  Dr.  Hutchinson,  irre- 
sistible. 

Dr.  B.  Phillips,  surgeon  and  lec- 
turer at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  was 
about  to  be  called  to  strengthen  this 
case,  when  the  Chief  Justice  Tindal 
interposed,  and,  addressing  the  soli- 
citor-general, said,  that  he  and  his 
learned  brethren  felt  the  evidence, 
"  and  especially  that  of  the  two 
last  medical  gentlemen,  who  were 
strangers  to  both  sides,  so  very  strong, 
that  unless  medical  evidence  were 
called  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to 
combat  it  he  would  stop  the  case." 

After  a  few  brief  words  from  the 
solicitor-general,  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice shortly  summed  up  the  material 
parts  of  the  evidence,  when  the  jury, 
in  less  than  two  minutes,  returned  a 
verdict  of  not  guii^ty  on  the  ground 
of  insanity. 

It  were  idle  to  affect  to  conceal 
that  this  verdict  excited  surprise,  and, 
we  fear — to  the  disgrace  of  human 
nature,  we  must  add — disappoint- 
ment. The  *'  general  public,  pion- 
eers, and  all,"  appear  to  have  rushed, 
in  their  usual  neadlong  way,  to  the 
conclusion,  that  because  an  amiable 
and  unoffending  gentleman  suffered, 
and  because  ^  an  inquisitor  and  a 
spy,"  as  Mr.  Cockburn  truly  and 
happily  called  Tiemey,  stated  that 
the  prisoner  really  thought  he  had 
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shot  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that,  therefore, 
without  regard  to  the  man's  state  of 
mind  or  tne  medical  evidence,  the 
culprit  should  have  been  at  once 
immolated.  Fortunately,  however, 
upright  and  learned  judges,  and  con- 
scientious jurj^mcn,  are  still  left  to 
us,  who,  disregarding  the  ignorant 
and  senseless  gabble  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  tne  daily  press,  will, 
nevertheless,  discharge  fearlessly  their 
duty. 

Ihere  is  no  country,  perhaps,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  where  a  greater 
amount  of  insanity  exists  than  in 
Great  Britain,  or  where  a  greater 
general  ignorance,  at  the  same  time, 
prevails  as  to  the  forms  and  features 
of  the  disease.  It  is  a  humiliating 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
amount  of  property  affected  by  the 
legal  regulations  and  decisions  re- 
specting insanity,  no  Englishman  has 
produced  a  work  in  which  the  various 
forms  and  degrees  of  mental  derange- 
ment are  treated  in  reference  to  their 
effect  on  the  rights  and  duties  of 
man.  Until  very  lately  it  was  viewed 
as  a  disease  over  wnich  medicine 
could  exert  but  little  control,  and 
the  asylums  to  which  its  wretched 
victims  were  consigned  were  esta- 
blished as  receptacles,  where  witbout 
fear  of  offending  the  public  eye,  they 
might  drag  on,  as  Mr.  Cockburn 
stated,  a  few  years  of  miserable  exist- 
ence. Esquirol  was  the  first  among 
modem  authors  who  divided  into 
classes  the  subjects  of  homicidal  mo- 
nomania. If  we  are  to  judge  by  his 
book,  he  would  have  placed  M^Naugh- 
ten  in  the  third  group,  in  which  in- 
dividuals are  hurried  on  by  a  blind 
impulse  stronger  than  the  will.  All 
these  individuals  are  characterised  by 
a  nervous  constitution,  and  are  very 
susceptible  of  impressions.  All  be- 
fore manifesting  a  desire  to  kill  were 
observed  to  be  mild  and  kind.  Tiie 
prisoner  whose  case  we  are  now  re- 
viewing came  within  all  the  cate- 
gories. He  was  nervous,  susceptible, 
mild,  and  kind,  watching  the  children 
at  play,  and  carrying  in  his  pockets 
crumbs  to  feed  the  birds.  Such  men 
are  also  pronounced  by  the  French 
writer  to  be  isolated  in  the  world, 
and  without  accomplices,  while  cri- 
minals generally  have  immoral  ac- 


complices aiding  and  assisting  them. 
M'Naughten  had  neither  friends  nor 
intimates ;  he  was  shy,  isolated,  and 
reserved ;  and  in  the  only  passage  of 
his  life  questioned  before  a  jury  stood 
alone  and  without  confederates.     We 
do  not  affect  to  conceal  that  these 
doctrines,  which  we  are  propounding, 
touching  moral  insanity,  have  been 
unfavourably  received  by  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  public,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  bar  also ;  but  in  the 
latter  profession  the  indisposition  to 
admit  a  newer  and   more    rational 
theory  arises  from  the  invincible  re- 
pugnance which    all    old,    ay,  and 
almost  all  middle-a^ed  barristers  feel 
to  what  is  called  innovation.    The 
improvements  of  modem  science  have 
shed  a  li^ht  on  the  pathology  of  in- 
sanity unknown  to  our  ancestors.   It 
will  not  do  now  to  rest  satisfied  vrith 
the  nmsty  pedantry  or  the  diffuse 
definitions  of  a  Coke  or  a  Hale.    The 
learning  of  the  age  in  which  these 
men  lived  was  uniit  for  improving 
the  reasoning  powers  of  man,  or  for 
enlarging  the  boundaries  of  human 
science.     Knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  the  brafn  is  not  now  at  a  stand- 
still ;*  our  acquaintance  with  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease  is  daily  ad- 
vancing, and  it  is  but  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  expect  that  the  legis- 
lative enactments  regarding  it,  which 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  should  also 
undergo  those  modifications  suggested 
by  the  improvements  in  our  know- 
ledge of  it.|    Since  the  acquittal  of 
M^Xaughten,  a  loud  and  ignorant 
outcry  has  been  raised  by  the  scrib- 
bling correspondents,  from  A  to  Z,  of 
a  great  daily  journal  against  medical 
testimony  in  cases  of  insanity.    But 
is  there  any  weight  or  any  sense  in 
this  ?    It  is  well  known  that  there  is 
no  single  trait  by  which  insanity  can 
be  characterised.  It  is  a  disease  which 
is  never  established  by  a  single  diaff- 
nostic  symptom,  but  by  the  wh(He 
body  of  symptoms ;  and  if  physicians 
ha^e  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
the  manifestations    of   health  from 
those  of  disease  with  reference  to  the 
lungs,  heart,  liver,  and  stomach,  why 
should  they  not  also  have  the  same 
faculty,  and  tx?stify  unto  it,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  brain?     We  resort  to 


*  See  Dr.  Spellan's  £s<at/.     rritchard,  Art.  Insanity,  in  Cyelapadia  of  PracHetd 
Medicine,  t  Vide  Ray,  passim. 
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high  medical  reputation  in  the  pa- 
thology of  the  liver ;  why  should 
we  not,  also,  in  the  pathology  of  the 
bndn  ?  *'  CuiUbet  in  sua  arte  ere- 
dendwn  est;**  and  surely  the  majesty 
and  dignity  of  truth  are  better  up- 
held by  yielding,  as  a  medical  author 
says,  "to  the  improvements  of  the 
times  from  whatever  quarter,  than 
by  turning  away  with  blind  obstinacy 
from  every  thing  that  conflicts  witn 
long-established  maxims  and  deci- 
sions.** The  doctrines  dogmatically 
laid  down  by  Lord  Hale  have  exer- 
cised too  much  influence  on  his  suc- 
cessors. His  opinion  has  been  always 
nrged  against  the  plea  of  insanity. 
But  in  his  day  insanity  was  a  much 
less  frequent  disease  than  it  now  is ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Cockburn  remarked, 
quoting  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
American  Dr.  Kay,  "  the  popular  no- 
tions concerning  the  disease  were 
then  derived  from  the  observation  of 
those  wretched  inmates  of  the  mad- 
houses whom  chains  and  stripes,  cold 
and  filth,  had  reduced  to  the  stupidity 
of  the  idiot,  or  exasperated  to  the 
furv  of  a  demon." 
The  species  of  madness  displayed 

Sr  M'Naughten  is  the  offspring  of 
e  highest  state  of  civilisation ;  Lord 
Hale  could  have  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  such  a  form  of  the  disease. 
Had  that  able  man  had  the  advantage 
of  the  ordinary  exjxirience  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  humblest  keeper  in  any 
great  lunatic  asylum,  he  had  modi- 
Sed  his  views  and  propounded  widely 
different  doctrines  from  those  which 
are  quoted  with  the  imposing  sanction 
<rf  his  name.  Apart,  however,  from 
all  authority,  it  is  strange,  as  a  matter 
of  consistency  and  common- sense,  that 
a  person  whom  the  English  law  pre- 
vents from  managing  nis  own  pro- 
perty by  reason  of  his  mental  inca- 
pacity should,  in  respect  to  criminal 
acts,  be  considered  as  possessing  all 
the  elements  of  responsibility.  Dc 
Peyronnet,  afterwards  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  X.,  had,  when  at 
the  bar,  quoted,  on  the  trial  cf  Papa- 
Yoine,  the  passage  from  Hale's  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,  p.  30,  cited  on  the  pre- 
sent trial  by  Sir  W.  Follett.  Georgct, 
an  able  French  writer  on  insanity,  in 
subsequently  commenting  on  the 
trial,  expresses  his  indignation  that 


such  statements  should  have  been 
quoted  with  approbation  in  a  French 
court  of  justice.  The  sentiments  of 
Lord  Hale,  says  he,*  make  more  ac- 
count of  property  than  of  life.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  a  criminal  offence, 
while  civil  acts  are  to  be  annulled. 

A  distinction  is  also  made  in  the 
English  law  between  civil  and  crimi- 
nal caj^es  in  regard  to  evidence  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  party's  mind. 
Li  the  former,  proof  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  act  in  question  is  para- 
mount to  all  others,  and  in  the 
absence  of  others,  admitted  to  be 
alone  conclusive ;  while  in  the  latter, 
to  seek  to  prove  the  existence  of  in- 
sanity from  the  character  of  the  act, 
would,  as  Dr.  Ray  well  puts  it,  be 
viewed  as  nothing  else  but  a  begging 
of  the  question. 

Why  are  testamentary  dispositions, 
that  conflict  with  the  natural  distri- 
bution of  property,  to  be  held  as 
evidence  of  unsound  mind,  and  a 
motiveless  and  unnatural  murder,  un- 
foUowcd  by  any  consciousness  of  guilt, 
to  be  taken  as  any  thing  else  than 
as  a  proof  of  equal  unsoundness  ? 

The  case  of  Hadfield,|  quoted  by 
the  solicitor-general,  was  the  first 
case  in  which  there  occurred  an  able 
and  enlightened  discussion  of  the 
question  of  insanity.  The  result  was 
that  a  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Lord  Hale  by  Mr.  Erskine, 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  shed 
upon  the  question  all  the  light  of  his 
genius  and  eloquence.  The  indict- 
ment in  Hadficld's  case  was  for  high 
treason,  and  counsel  was,  of  course, 
assigned  by  the  crown  to  the  pri- 
soner ;  but  can  any  one  doubt  that 
had  those  insane  criminals  who  have 
been  condemned  within  the  last  half 
century  been  also  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  counsel,  which,  by  the  state 
of  the  law,  they  were  not — can  any 
one  doubt,  we  say,  that  many  of  them 
would  have  been  acquitted,  and  such 
an  advance  made  in  the  law  relating 
to  insanity  as  would  have  spared 
Lord  Lynaluirst  the  trouble  of  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  on  the  subject  ?  It  is 
well,  however,  that  the  subject  has 
been  taken  in  hand  by  a  noble 
lord  who  is  in  advance  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  own  age  on  this,  as  on 
most  other  subjects,  and  who,  in  the 


*  Discussion  Medico-16gale  sur  la  Folie,  p.  8. 
t  Howell's  State  Trials,  27  vol.  p.  1282. 
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_  ?.]  1.  -z-iTT-i  I  ijiinfiirjjn  :■.' :  rzs-Zi. 
'jjc  iT-rc"  yaf  M-':"^c:i*  ■;:*  lie 

▼■»  loji  ^7  tic  «*:li:iior-rc-jcril  o-n 

•ii—i-'lcsi  rst'-Jil  ii  tic  fcrrict:  ■:■:  i 
l.izarjc  1*7 1  in  «^uli  ?7^^  *.*t*  thr 
zurtc-iTT  o:  c::~tr:vi--ct  ani  adr,>:t- 

Z/i^^    ■',:  iX6CZiZL\.Z.  tJLlt  trc-^IIll-"c-t.T 

trjaLn^ZcTsK  t li  i  '.*r.^  ■:■:  the  ir-sinc- 

I::to  tic  ps-^ol>jv  o:'  i::i':iLi  ire 
w"_-  z.rA  enter :  ?:it::;Tc  :t  :o  siy.  tn^t 
E  i?  1  diaeftac  o:'  tie  train,  oi  wi;jh 
irritation  a  the  iritiil  «iire. 

In  what  is  calloi  tie  hoc.ic:."al 
form  the  maniac  fall*  on  the  L'b"tct 

m 

of  hi*  lurj-  oticr.t:n:e<  wiihoat  tie 
most  pr'jper  means  for  acconiplL*h:r.^ 
hi*  purpose-  ani-  perhaps,  in  tie 
presence  of  a  multhnde.  as  if  cx- 
pre»Iv  to  court  otrservation.  In 
neariv  all  the  cases  which  have  N:^n 
collected  on  the  subiLxt.  the  criminal 
let  has  been  perpetriicd  bv  irritable. 
gloom V.  or  dej ccicd  men.  Iltrt 
again  M'Xaa.rhten  came  wiihin  the 
detinitioniL  He  was  irritable,  elooniv. 
and  reserved-  Nicht  aner  nij:ht  Lo 
was  visited  with  pertiirlvd  slumber?. 
He  was  subject  to  a  racklnt;  min  in 
hij  head.  For  hour?  to^nnor  he 
would  re?t  his  achinzj  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  would  then  rush  out,  to 
use  the  happv  Unuua.rc  of  his  e.nin- 
seL  and  t«athe  his  buminj  brow  in 
the  water?  of  the  ninnin^  i'lviie. 

In  medical  science  it  is  more  cs].v- 
cially  daniiTerous  to  reason  ijrainst 
factji.  It  is  impossible  to  open  any 
of  the  foreiim  works  of  fivorjt't. 
Marc.  Esquirol.  Andral,  O.^iilo.  anvl 
Broussa:^:  of  riatnor,  Kthmv.-lor. 
Henke.  and  (>tto:  of  the  ARuri»:un 
authors  Ray.  Uu<h.  and  IV-vk  :  or 
of  our  own  Conollv.  Comlv.  and 
Pritchard.  without  tindini:  an  im- 
mense mass  of  case*  relntctl  by  nitu 
of  science  and  veracity.  '*\!K'ro  [vopio 
have  been  irresistibly  imjvllcd  to 
the  commission  of  criminal  acts  bv  a 
motiveless  mipulso. 

But  it  is  said  M'Xaiiirhteii  dis- 
played no  indications  of  a  disL^nlcrwl 
mind.  Neither  did  Iladiiold  jKr.ii- 
ina:  his  trial ;  and  durini:  the  thirty 
vears  he  subsequently  sjvnt  in  lk\i- 
lam  Hospital,  he  scarcely  showed  any 
signs   of   mental    alienation,   except 


co^c.  wbes  snddenlv,  and  without 
a=.T  ca:ij^  be  became  so  furious  that 
ti-ev  were  oVli^ed  to  chain  him  in 
his  c^'JL  It  ou^ht.  also^  to  be  stated 
ti&:  there  was.  antecedent  to  and 
d:iri=^  the  triaL  no  attempt  at  «ijn- 
wjn^  X.  no  feijining  on  the  part  of 
M'Nau^hten.  Thu.  in  conjunction 
with  other  facts,  affords  negative 
testizio::y  that  the  disease  was  real. 
Ticre  was  no  attempt  to  produce 
a  p.-wcrfiil  impression,  there  was 
no  i-r-cvi  proclaiming  of  the  pre- 
scribe 'A  a  crued  condition,  no  soli- 
citing of  the  attention  of  the  beholder. 
(.*zi  the  contrary,  there  was  the  re- 
ser-.'c.  the  indilfcrence.  the  tadtamity 
o:  the  real  disonier — the  dull,  vacant, 
and  listless  look,  and  muddv  cast  of 
counic-nance.  The  question  now 
arises.  Is  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ob- 
noxious to  the  censures  which  have 
Kin  pa5^-d  upon  it  ?  We  decidedly 
th::ik  not.  The  jury  were  bound  to 
cive  a  verdict  acconling  to  the  eyi- 
dcnce.  and  the  evidence  clearly  esta- 
blished a  case  of  insanity.  Independ- 
en:ly.  however,  of  this'  or  any  other 
Verdict,  why.  on  genend  principles, 
should  we  not  treat  irregularities  of 
the  mind  in  the  same  war  as  we  treat 
all  other  physical  disorders,  by  con- 
tiiiin^  oui>iclve$  solelv  to  an  attempt 
to  curt  the  patient  ?  Why  do  we 
talk  of  punishment  when  we  are  con- 
si  .Urir.;;  a  ca%  of  morbid  action  of 
the  bnin.  any  more  than  when  we 
are  considering  a  case  of  morbid  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  any 
other  orinn* 

When,  says  Mr.  SampaoD  ^  his 
n:markable  book  on  criminal  juris- 
prudence, just  published),  we  speak 
of  i^Hirf^ms  l>ein<;  in  ill  hetJth  in  cases 
where  any  other  organ  of  the  body 
than  the  brain  is  aiTected,  we  never 
think  of  expressing  a  desire  to  punish 
thorn  for  their  misfortune,  because 
wo  consider  that  the  pain  they  must 
necessarily  suder.  and  the  restraint 
and  cvMitinement  to  which  they  must 
sub!uit.  are  circumstances  that  should 
a\vak<.n  our  pity  rather  than  our 
ancv  r. 

^i^  William  Follett  alluded,  in  his 
0|vr.iT>^  s^vech,  to  the  frequent  at- 
tempts made  on  the  life  of  Liouis 
rhilipiH?.  In  the  earlier  of  these  at- 
tempts a  revengeful  trial  and  a  san- 
guinary death  were  resorted  to  by  the 


•  Carrington  and  Payne's  Uojiorts.  vol.  v.  p.  168. 
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autihorities ;  but  it  was  not  till  that 
coarse  was  abandoned  and  one  of  the 
oflfendera  was  consigned  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  private  madhouse  that 
the  regicidal  epidemic  was  in  any  de- 
gree stayed. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  more 
certain  and  better  defined  principles 
must  be  speedily  laid  down  on  the 
subject  of  criminal  insanity.  It  is 
absurd  that  we  should  be  bound 
down  by  the  limited  and  circimi- 
scribed  knowledge  of  our  predeces- 
sors. Inquiry,  nowever,  and  more 
especially  medical  inquiry,  should 
precede  legislation.  Let  us  first  as- 
certain whether  the  sparing  of  human 
life  be  an  incentive  to  crime  in  mad- 
men, and  whether  persons  who  now 
commit  crimes  under  the  influence  of 
morbid  delusions,  would  be  deterred 
by  the  consideration  that  the  plea  of 
insanity  would  be  unavailing. 

The  public  are  certainly  entitled 
to  preventive  measures,  and  in 
M*Naughten*s  case  such  measures 
might  have  been  taken  if  his  father 
bad  attended,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  to  the  warning  of  the  provost 
of  Gla^ow ;  but,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Sir  William  Ellis,  there  are 
cases  in  which  no  preventive  mea- 
sures can  be  taken  —  cases  in 
which  the  diseased  action  of  the 
brain  may  have  existed  without  be- 
ing suspected  until  diseased  organi- 
sation, tne  incurable  stage  of  insanity, 
has  actually  taken  place.  These 
cases,  however,  we  believe  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly few  in  number,  and  we 
know  not  that  any  medical  writer 
has  alhided  to  them,  with  the  excep- 
of  Sir  Wm.  Ellis,  who  certainly  had 
considerable  experience,  not  only  as 
keeper  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane 
in  xorkshire,  but  also  as  physician 
of  the  Hanwell  establishment. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  decision 
in  the  case  which  we  have  been  re- 
viewing may  embarrass  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law,  if  that 
law  be  allowed  to  remain  unaltered ; 
but  the  remedy  for  this  inconvenience 
will  not  be  difficult  if  the  law  shall 
adapt  itself  to  the  improved  state  of 
meoical  science. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  removed 


from  the  bustle  and  smoke  of  Lon- 
don, when  the  result  of  the  discussion 
in  the  Lords  on  Monday,  March  the 
13th,  reached  us.  It  appears,  from 
the  lucid  statement'  of  the  lord- 
chancellor,  that  at  present  no  altera- 
tion of  the  law  is  deemed  practicable, 
and  that  the  general  law,  as  it  relates 
to  cases  where  insanity  is  pleaded  in 
defence  of  criminal  acts,  is  to  remain 
for  a  time  at  least  unchanged.  We 
cannot  but  regret  this  determination 
of  the  government,  for  although 
no  such  doctrine  was  propounded  by 
the  judges  on  M'Naughten's  trial, 
yet  it  would  be  affectation  to  conceal 
that  the  verdict  of  "  not  guilty"  goes 
very  far  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Sampson,  and  many  of  the  more 
recent  writers  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  that  the  exhibition  of 
a  tendency  to  commit  crime  without 
those  producing  and  inciting  causes, 
which  to  ordinary  men  appear  re- 
markable causes,  is  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  partial  insanity.  Now 
no  Greek  doctrine  forms  any  portion 
of  the  common  or  statute  law,  and 
hence  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  rule 
of  medical  science,  as  is  very  pro- 
perly remarked  by  a  late  writer  in 
the  Jurist*  are  not  in  harmony. 
The  test  of  insanity,  says  law,  is  the 
incapacity  to  judge  at  the  time  of 
an  act  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong 
according  to  law.  The  test  of  in- 
sanity, says  forensic  medicine,  is  the 
absence  of  any  sane  motive  for  the 
commission  of  crime ;  and  in  effect  the 
medical  witness  lays  down  the  law 
by  giving  a  scientific  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  insanity. 

On  tlie  whole,  therefore,  the  law 
on  insanity  in  criminal  cases  appears 
to  us  to  be  in  any  thing  but  a  satis- 
factory state.  It  is  oscillating  between 
the  old  doctrines  and  the  new  (as  is 
apparent  not  alone  by  the  result  of 
this  trial,  but  also  by  the  result  of 
the  more  recent  case  of  Grove  at  the 
present  Staffordshire  assizes),^  be- 
tween the  theories  of  lawyers  who 
lived  three  centuries  ago  and  the 
theories  and  experience  of  learned 
physicians  and  physiologists  who  have 
lived  in  our  own  day.  Why  should 
not  the  subject  be  investigated  by  the 
wisest  and  ablest  men  in  both  pro- 


•  Jurist,  vol.  vii.  no.  323. 
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fessiorw,  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  be  stated  in  a  report  to 
parliament  ?  If  the  subject  were  re- 
ferred to  Jx)rd8  Lyudhurst,  Brough- 
am, and  Cottenham,  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Follett,  Messrs.  l*emberton, 
Leigh,  and  Cockbum,  on  the  part  of 
the  lawyers,  and  to  Sir  l^njamin 
Brodie,  Sir  Charles  Clark,  Dr.  Cham- 
bers, Dr.  Bright,  Dr.  Latham,  Dr. 
Southey,  and  Dr.  Pritchard  of  Bris- 
tol, on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, we  have  no  doubt  that  a  new 
stream  of  light  must  flow  from  the 
collision  of  such  minds. 

Meanwhile,  a  bill  is  promised  to 
be  prepared  by  the  lorcl- chancellor 


with  a  view  to  see  whether  lay 
measures  of  precaution  stronger  than 
those  at  present  existing  can  be 
adopted  for  preventing  the  recur- 
rence ;  and  thus,  at  least,  public  at- 
tention will  be  kept  alive  on  the 
subject. 

For  the  rest  we  have  only  to  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  physiologists  of 
the  newer  school,  and  medicaljiinsts 
generally,  have  found  the  ablest,  the 
most  eloquent,  and  the  most  lucid 
exponent  of  their  theories  since  the 
days  of  Erskine  in  Mr.  Cockbam, 
whose  reputation  as  the  most  elo- 
quent advocate  of  the  day  is  now 
fairly  and  incontestably  established. 


UEMINISCKNCES  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS, 
BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MEMOBT. 

Xo.  V. 

I)E  LAMARTINE. 


When  first  I  saw  the  kind-hearted 
and  gentlemanly  De  l^martine,  he 
had  returned  from  his  travels  in  the 
East,  oppressed  by  grief,  and  weighed 
down  with  domestic  calamity,  lie 
had  lost  his  only  daughter.  Far,  far 
away  from  the  scenes  of  her  infancy 
and  childhood,  from  her  father's 
own  beautiful  dwelling,  from  the 
trees  and  the  moss,  the  vineyards 
and  the  fields,  she  loved  so  well ;  be- 
neath another  sky,  and  surrounded 
with  many  faces  unfamiliar  to  her 
heart,  she  breathed  her  last  sigh  in 
the  arms  of  her  parents  in  the  1  loly 
Land,  and  her  soul  winged  its  happy 
flight  to  the  heaven  of  her  Saviour 
and  her  God.  At  the  Chateau  de 
St.  Point,  near  Macon,  in  the  centre 
of  France,  she  bad  received  her  ear- 
liest and  dearest  impressions ;  and  its 
solitary  and  romantic  scenery  was  not 
forgotten  by  her,  even  when  her  light 
foot  pressed  the  sward  of  holier  and 
lovelier  lands.  "Za  terre  rtatale" 
was  beautifully  sung  by  her  father, 
in  one  of  his  delicious  '^  harmonies  ;"* 
and  her  young  heart  expanded  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  kindly  and 
noble  sentiments  which  he  possessed. 
With  a  passion  for  all  that  was  beau- 
tiful, good,  just,  and  wise,  that  father 
had  impregnated  her  character :  and 
she  was  the  reflected  image  of  him- 
self.   But  Julia  died !    She  had  tra- 


versed with  him  the  regions  of  the 
llast.  She  had  beheld  his  fine  heart 
bound  with  joy  at  the  pious  traditions 
of  the  scenes  of  our  salvation.  She 
had  visited  the  shores  of  Malta,  the 
coasts  of  (xreece,  the  ruins  of  Athens, 
the  plains  and  the  mountains  of 
Syria,  and  that  Palestine  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  everv  Christian.  But 
Cicthsemane  was  doubly  hallowed  to 
his  soul, —  for  death  snatdied  from 
him  the  being  in  whose  existence 
and  happiness  the  dearest  hopes  of 
himself  and  his  wife  were  centered; 
so  that  he  sang  in  pathetic  and 
mournful  strains  the  following  deep 
and  precious  thoughts,  descriptive  of 
the  state  of  his  mind : — 

"  Mainteuant  tout   est  moit   dans   ma 
maison  aride, 
Deuxyeux  toujours  pleurani  aont  toa- 

joars  devaut  moi ; 
Je  vais  sans  saroir  oa,  j'attends  sans 
savoir  quoi, 
Mes  bras  s'ouvreQt  a  riea,  et  se  femeat 

a  vide, 
Tous  mes  jours  and  mes  nuics  soat  de 
meme  couleur. 
La  priere  en  men  sein  aree  Tespoireat 

morte, 
Mais  c'est  Dieu  qui  t'^crase.  6  moa 
ft  me  soit  forte, 
Baise  sa  main  sous  la  donleur  I" 

Nothing  could  better  dneribe  tho 
feelings  of  De  Lunartine  when  I  fbil 
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n  those  stanzas  of  his 
3se  who  knew  him  best 
k1  that  the  occupations 
life  would  be  simply 

,  prier,  et  chanter  V* 

e  had  returned  to  Paris, 
els  had  preceded  him. 
d  excited  the  love  and 
f  of  multitudes  of  bein^ 
*&  of  the  ^lobe.  His  tale 
eea  told,  if  not  in  every 
Mt  in  many  a  dwelling 
as  well  as  of  the  rich  ; 
that  he  was  a  royalist, 
to  the  new  order  of 
lished  in  France,  was 
light  of,  and  he  was  re- 
le  travelled  Thane  and 

I  poet.  His  fine  active 
ien  subdued  by  the  loss 
lined  to  a  degree  of  hu- 
submission  which  was 
e;  and  those  who  are 
aainted  with  the  power 
ed  and  moral  nature  to 

r'et  and  to  gird  itself 
and  decision,  would 
ed  that  De  Lamartine 
again  sing  of  beauty,  of 
of  love,  but  would  be- 
ndple  a  recluse.  His 
lish  lady  of  good  family, 
t  and  gentle  disposition, 
I -informed  and  highly 
ind,  had  shared  with  him 

II  his  sorrows,  as  well  as 
orients,  and  had  returned 
eft  of  the  idol  of  their 
ion.  To  them  the  world 
•ms.  Tears  and  sighs, 
28  clad  in  mourning,  and 
knew  of  no  mitigation, 
•nstant  companions ;  and 

looked  on  them  as  we 
\  do  on  objects  blasted 
,  and  on  trees  riven  by 

The  sun  appeared  to 

1  for  them, — for  she  who 
rst  golden  rays  of  the 
w  slept  in  her  grave. 
mains  had  been  brought 
but  they  were  only  the 

2  body  without  the  spi- 
Qoon,   that  fairest  com- 

3  night,  disclosed  in  vain 
for  them ;  since  she  who 
zander  in  sylvan  scenery, 
are  and  cold  mountain, 
ber  as  her  guide  and  her 
d  no  longer  ask  his  aid, 
lelfl,  and  no  longer  ap- 


plaud with  her  smiles  or  her  tears 
the  sweetest  eiforts  of  his  muse.  The 
landscape,  with  its  varied  scenery  and 
multiplied  attractions;  society,*with 
its  excitement  and  its  distractions ;  so- 
litude, with  its  pensive  thoughts  and 
its  self-examination ;  all  appeared 
before  them  monotonous  and  sad, — 
for  she  was  no  longer  the  admirer  of 
the  landscape,  the  charm  of  society, 
or  the  companion  of  the  lonely  hour. 
Books  had  no  delights  for  them. 
Pictures,  the  representations  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  were 
without  l)eauty  in  their  eyes ;  statues 
and  marbles  were  but  dull  and  life- 
less blocks  to  them,  since  she  who 
admired  and  appreciated  them  all,  was 
now  silent  and  cold  as  the  marbles 
themselves.  Public  affairs  they  would 
not  or  could  not  converse  about. 
They  had  scarcely  a  tear  to  spare 
for  others — they  had  so  many  to 
shed  for  themselves ;  and  though 
dynasties  had  been  changed,  old  in- 
stitutions of  the  first  revolution  re- 
vived, and  a  new  state  of  things  both 
moral,  political,  and  religious,  had 
come  to  life,  De  Lamartine  and  his 
admirable  wife  were  evidently  unaf- 
fected by  the  changes,  and  viewed 
them  all  as  events  with  which  they 
had  nothing  to  do^and  to  which  they 
were  indeed  bound  to  remain  strang- 
ers. He  had  still  in  his  absence 
been  elected  a  deputy,  and  he  hoped 
to  iKjrform  the  duties  of  his  ofiice, 
but  with  sorrow  and  with  tears. 

How  unearthly  is  the  human  mind, 
how  pure  its  breathings,  and  how 
bright,  or,  rather,  spiritual,  are  its  soar- 
ings, when  thus  brought  by  calamity, 
disappointment,  and  the  ravages  which 
death  has  made  on  those  the  soul 
loves,  to  view  this  world  as  a  mere 
sojourn,  life  as  a  rapid  journey,  a  fit- 
ful dream,  and  a  day  of  sunshine 
and  of  cloud  too  speeay  in  its  flight 
to  be  remembered ;  and  when  God 
alone  seems  capable  of  filling  the 
vast  desires  of  tne  soul,  and  the  de- 
mands of  a  care-worn,  a  bereaved, 
and  an  empty  heart !  Then  it  is  that 
life's  chequered  day  is  viewed  in  its 
true  colouring;  that  the  cavils  and 
the  reproaches,  the  calumnies  and 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  world, 
excite  only  pity  and  commiseration 
— not  amounting  to  scorn  or  to  anger ; 
and  the  pursuits  of  life  are  estimated 
by  their  real,  not  by  their  imagined 
worth.     Then  it  is  that  the  high 
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destinies  of  our  future  })eing  press 
themselves  upon  us  in  all  their  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur ;  and  that  we  feel 
all  the  truthfulness  of  the  declara- 
tion, "So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image^  in  the  image  of  Grod  cre- 
ated he  him,  male  and  female  created 
he  them."  This  is  not  the  period  of 
false  sensibility,  of  affected  senti- 
ment, of  artificial  or  of  feigned  emo- 
tion. But  such  moments  as  those  I 
have  thus  referred  to  in  the  life  of 
De  Lamartine  are,  when  not  indulged 
in  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
prejudicial  to  our  mind's  vigour, 
usefulness,  and  future  efforts  for  the 
good  of  society,  the  great  halting 
places  in  our  lives;  the  summits 
from  which  we  take  a  large  and  ex- 
pansive view  of  the  world  about  and 
around  us;  and  they  are  the  epochs 
most  favourable  to  our  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  religious  improve- 
ment. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
some  thought  the  grief  of  De  J^- 
martine  excessive,  whilst  the  vulgar 
and  the  worldly-minded  stigmatised 
it  as  affected.  But  his  friends  only 
feared  that  its  sincerity  and  intensity 
might  have  such  an  effect  on  his 
future  efforts,  as  to  render  his  poetry 
morbid  or  fretful,  his  character  re- 
pining and  discontented,  and  thus  to 
withdraw  him  from  those  busy  scenes 
of  daily  life  where  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  the  8tren";th  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  excellence  of  his  ex- 
ample, might  improve  and  bless  man- 
kind. 

The  publication  of  the  Travels  of 
De  Lamartine  in  the  East  was  a  sort 
of  epoch  in  French  modern  literature. 
It  seemed  like  the  restoration  of 
Christianity  after  years  of  reproach, 
calumny,  and  persecution.  For  the 
Revolution  of  1830  proclaimed  "war 
against  the  priests;'  and  that,  also, 
meant  "  war  against  the  altar,"  at 
which  they  ministered.  The  palace 
of  the  archbishop  had  been  pillaged; 
the  literature  of  centuries  was  thrown 
into  the  waters  of  the  Seine  as  too 
bad  to  be  preserved,  because  it  was 
the  literature  of  the  church ;  mul- 
titudes of  priests  had  been  attacked, 
insulted,  and  beaten.  The  remnant 
of  the  old  republican  party  of  the  last 
century  now  hojHid  to  wreak  its  ven- 
geance on  the  men  and  tlie  clergy  of 
the  restoration.  And,  in  one  word, 
the  goddess  of  Reason  was  again 
spoken  of  by  the  followers  of  Vol- 


taire and  Rousseau.  But  the  book 
of  De  Lamartine  came  as  a  voice  from 
the  tomb ;  like  fresh  waters  rushing 
to  an  arid  desert ;  like  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile;  like  flowers  on 
graves;  and  beauty,  fertility,  and 
verdure,  where  rankness,  poison,  and 
death  had  prevailed.  Some  read 
his  book  from  a  love  for  the  wonder- 
ful, some  for  its  poetry,  others  for  its 
apparent  romance,  and  multitudes 
became  enamoured  once  more  with 
a  religion,  with  which  were  connected 
the  glowing  recollections  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

I  know  it  will  be  replied  that  these 
were  not  the  stem  and  strong  cha- 
racteristics of  a  truly  religious  state 
of  public  mind  and  feeling,  and  that 
there  was  much  of  i)oetnr  and  im- 
agination bound  up  with  these  emo- 
tions. This  I  grant  very  readily; 
but  it  was  surely  something  to  give  a 
new  direction  to  minds  wnich  were 
unoccupied  with  good,  and  which 
were  busily  set  on  doing  evil.  It 
was  surely  something  to  assist  in 
checking  the  blind  and  mad  f\iry  of 
many  for  attacking  churches,  for 
destroying  the  ornaments  and  paint- 
ings of  the  cathedrals,  and  for  raring 
to  the  ground  all  that  remained  of 
pious  recollections  of  past  ages.  I 
feel  certain  that  all  the  dragoons  of 
I^uis  Philippe,  and  all  the  national 
guards  of  J^fayette,  and  all  the 
active  police  force  of  Casimir  Perier 
or  ]M.  Thiers,  and  all  the  reproaches 
of  enlightened  foreigners  against  the 
rioting  and  pillaging  propensities  of 
the  modem  plunderers  of  the  Romish 
churches  in  France,  would  neyer  even 
conibinedly  have  effected  so  much  of 
restraining  and  beneficial  influence  as 
did  the  work  of  De  Lamartine  on  the 
East.  The  clergy  once  more  shewed 
themselves  in  the  streets.  The 
churches  were  reopened,  many  of 
wliich  had  \ycen  closed ;  the  Christ- 
ian temples  were,  as  it  were,  re- 
adorned  and  re  -  consecrated ;  and 
every  one  said,  "  Why  we,  also,  are 
believers  in  this  same  Jesus,  and  we 
know  and  love  these  scenes  of  Be- 
thany and  Jerusalem." 

J'he  success  of  the  work  of  De 
Lamartine  in  France  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  his  ])revious  reputation  as 
a  poet,  to  his  noble  and  generous 
nature,  to  his  ardent  and  imaginative 
spirit,  and  to  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  his  sorrows.    All  this  I  am  pre* 
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p«red  to  admit;  but  it  was  an  act 
of  courage  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and 
of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  religion, 
to  come  forth  with  a  book  full  of 
prayer  and  praise,  of  Christianity  and 
of  piety,  when  those  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed it,  were  either  joining  the 
Abb^  de  la  Mennais  in  his  repub- 
lican Romanist  system ;  or  the  Pere 
£nfiintin  and  Michel  Chevalier  in 
their  restoration  of  St.  Simonianism ; 
or  were  rushing  to  the  *'  Eglise 
J^rangtdse"  where  French  was  sub- 
stituted for  Latin,  and  where  orations 
were  delivered  on  all  descriptions 
of  subjects  similar  to  those  which 
which  now  form  the  matter  of  de- 
bate at  Fox's  Finsbury  chapel,  Lon- 
don. The  voice  of  the  poet,  the 
traveller,  the  historian,  was  at  this 
time  apparentlv  too  musical,  too  soft, 
too  gentle  to  be  heard.  Oh,  no !  it 
penetrated  the  hearts  of  the  ob- 
durate ;  it  descended  like  gentle  dew ; 
it  fructified,  vivified,  subdued;  and 
a  better  state  of  mind  followed,  which 
ended  not,  indeed,  in  such  a  religious 
movement  as  we  who  arc  ot  the 
Church  of  England  could  have  de- 
sired, but  in  one  of  freedom  from 
hostility  to  Christianity,  of  respect 
for  its  authorised  teachers,  and  of 
toleration  to  all  who  professed  it. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  travels 
ofDe  Lamartine  that  they  entered  into 
the  minute  details  of  an  individual 
life,  which  could  only  be  interesting 
to  the  immediate  circle  of  the  author's 
friends  and  acquaintances.  But  in 
this  I  do  not  concur.  It  was  not  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  only  who, 
day  by  day,  and  week  after  week, 
carri^  off  edition  after  edition,  until 
almost  every  library  in  Europe  as 
well  asevery  cottage  library  in  France, 
was  supplied  with  a  copy.  I  was 
present  at  the  period.  1  witnessed 
the  effect  it  produced, — pure,  calm- 
ing, holy ;  and  how  it,  at  least  for  a 
time,  changed  the  politically  hostile 
character  of  all  private  society,  and 
gave  a  wholly  new  topic  for  conver- 
sation and  reflection.  The  mass  of 
mankind  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  personal  adventures  of  an  in- 
divioual,  in  his  private  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  attachments,  in  his  diet, 
his  walks,  his  thoughts,  his  family, 
his  associations,  than  some  men  are 
willing  to  concede.  And  the  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  There  arc  but 
Unr  minds  capable  of  comprehending 
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the  vast,  the  mysterious,  the  awful, 
whilst  all  can  sympathise  with  the 
every-day  scenery  of  ordinary  being. 
This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  success 
of  Miss  Mitford  in  her  delineations 
of  the  veriest  every-day  occupations 
and  doings  of  a  work-a-day  world. 
And,  indeed,  the  happiest  efforts  of 
our  greatest  writers  are  not  those 
which  describe  a  tyrant,  a  despot,  a 
slave,  a  conqueror,  or  a  reformer, 
but  those  which  depict  man  as  he  is 
in  his  mingled  character  of  good  and 
evil,  as  we  meet  him  at  our  own  doors 
and  by  our  own  firesides. 

That  which  is  personal,  individual, 
and  minute,  is  always  more  interest- 
ing to  the  mass  of  mankind  than 
ideal  personages,  heroes,  and  god- 
desses ;  and  the  rapid  sale  of  some  of 
the  earlier  efforts  of  Charles  Dickens 
also  confirms  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement. 

But  De  Lamartine  was  a  de- 
puty! A  small  though  fortified 
town,  named  Bergues,  quite  in  the 
north  of  France,  had,  during  his  ab- 
sence in  the  Holy  Land,  elected  him 
their  representative.  It  was  at  the 
period  that  all  men  were  mad  in 
France  respecting  what  was  quaintly 

called      "     ELECTORAL      CAPACITIES." 

Talent,  not  property;  mind,  not 
wealth,  rank,  or  infiuence,  were  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  and  actors,  physicians, 
poets,  historians,  newspaper  editors, 
and  "  Feuilletomsts^^  too,  were  to 
contribute  of  their  intellectual  riches, 
to  the  repository  of  national  talent, 
and  of  popular  declamation.  The 
electors  of  Bergues  were  determined 
not  to  be  outdone ;  and,  ignorant 
that  though  De  Lamartine  was  a 
poet  and  an  author,  he  was  also  a 
landed  proprietor  and  a  wine-grower, 
they  determined  that  they  would 
not  be  outstripped  on  the  score  of 
"  intellectual  capacity"  in  their  re- 
presentative. 

The  next  time  I  saw  De  Lamar- 
tine he  was  pleading  for  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death  at  the 
tribune  of  the  Chamber.  "  I  am 
aware,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  not 
prepared  to  abolish  the  punishment 
of  death  by  a  prompt  and  decisive 
resolution ;  but  this  supplies  no  ar-< 
gument  against  my  pleading  for  its 
abrogation.  It  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  plead  for  great  principles  to 
originate,  as  well  as  to  conduct,  a 
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discussion.  The  real  philosophical 
legislator  is  patient.  lie  neither 
deceives  himself  nor  others.  He  does 
not  expect,  that  because  he  sees  with 
clearness  a  principle,  which  all  man- 
kind have  hitherto  rejected,  that  his 
convictions  are  to  be  K)llowed  by  the 
instantaneous  conversion  of  others  to 
his  views.  He  knows,  also,  that 
although  a  principle  may  be  good  in 
itself,  its  application  to  large  masses 
of  society  will  not  always  be  equally 
desirable.  A  nation  might  he  sacri- 
ficed by  the  enforcement  of  abstract 
principles.  In  bringing  forward,  then, 
this  question  of  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  I  am  not  about  to 
set  at  nought  the  usages,  customs,  or 
even  prejudices  of  a  great  nation. 
Society  itself  is  a  traditional  work, 
and  we  must  not  touch  the  edifice 
with  other  feelings  than  those  of 
respect  and  deference.  We  must 
think  of  the  millions  of  lives,  of  pro- 
perties, of  rights,  which  repose  in  the 
shade  of  this  vast  and  this  secular  edi- 
fice ;  and  we  must  remember  that  even 
one  stone  rashly  and  inopportunely 
removed  may  crush  whole  genera- 
tions by  the*  fall  which  will  ensue. 
Our  duty  is  not  to  curse,  but  to  en- 
lighten society.  He  who  curses  what 
he  does  not  approve,  does  not  feel 
what  is  his  real  duty,  and  shews  that 
he  does  not  comprehend  society.  The 
sublimest  of  all  social  theories  which 
should  teach  insubordination,  or  re- 
,  volt  against  the  laws,  would  be,  in 
the  end,  far  less  beneficial  to  the 
world  than  that  respect  and  obe- 
dience which  the  citizen  owes  even 
to  that  which  the  philosopher  con- 
demns." These  were  hard  and  difH- 
cult  sayings  for  a  chamber  of  depu- 
ties pnncipally  comj)osed  of  the  men 
of  the  llevolution.  Those  men  were 
for  deciding  the  excellence  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  the  morality  of  a  theory,  by 
the  test  of  how  many  white  and  how 
many  black  balls  were  placed  for  it 
in  tne  balloting  -  l)ox !  and  would 
test  truth,  not  by  truth,  but  by  num- 
bers! 

The  next  time  I  saw  De  Lamarline 
he  had  received  from  his  own  native 
town  an  invitation  to  rc])rcscnt  it  in 
the  new  parliament.  This  was  in- 
deed flattering ;  not  that  the  electors 
of  Macon  were  more  enlightened,  or 
royalist,  or  patriotic  than  those  of 
Bergues,  l)ut  as  it  is  true  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  prophet  hath  no 


honour  amongst  his  own  people,  it 
was  complimentary  to  him,  that  those 
who  knew  him  best  were  most  anx- 
ious to  be  represented  by  him.  The 
family  of  De  Lamartine,  indeed,  is 
one  of  noble  and  honourable  anti- 
quity. In  the  memorial  of  the  states 
of  Burgundy  his  family  was  regis- 
tered. The  old  chateau  and  estate 
of  ]SIonceaux  have  descended  from 
generation  to  generation.  At  that 
very  Macon  which  now  De  Lamartine 
represents,  his  relations  were  impri- 
soned for  their  faithful  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  Ix)uis  XYI. ;  and  the  mo- 
ther of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  hired 
a  house  near  the  prison  that  she  might, 
from  a  window  which  looked  over 
its  gate,  shew  daily  to  his  &ther  thdr 
beloved  child  Alphonso  through  the 
bars  of  the  gaol.  Faithful  to  Sie  old 
Bourbon  race,  the  De  Lanuurtines 
would  have  all  suffered  for  that 
fidelity  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury had  not  Kobe8i»erTe  expired. 
How  true  it  is  that  Hme  is  the  great 
revealer  of  mysteries,  the  mighty 
magician  which  reconciles  all  con- 
tradictions, clears  up  all  doubte,  and 
removes  all  obstacles ;  for  here  is  De 
Lamartine,  once  the  puling  infimt 
smiling  at  its  imprisoned  &ther 
through  the  prison  gates  of  Mieon 
gaol,  now  representing,  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  very  same 
principles  for  which  his  fiither  was 
incarcerated,  and  returned  by  the 
electors  of  that  self -same  Maoon ! 

AVhen,  for  the  second  time,  the 
little  old  town  of  Bergues,  so  cold 
and  so  uninteresting,  entreated  De 
Lamartine  to  represent  it  in  the 
Chanil)er  of  Deputies,  he  caused  not 
only  its  electors,  but  the  whole  of 
France  to  resound  with  his  political 
profession  of  faith ;  and  to  tiiis  do- 
cument I  invite  attention,  because 
the  very  same  line  of  conduct  he 
therein  condemned  with  so  mndi  of 
truth  and  eloquence,  he  has  anhap- 
pily  pursued  himself;  and  has,  of 
late,  attacked  with  vehemence  the 
government  of  M.  Guizot,  not  ¥nth 
distinct  and  precise  charges,  but  with 
vague  and  most  uncertain  inuendoes. 
Such  creatures  we  are,  the  very 
best  of  us,  of  momentary  influences 
and  of  transient  impressions ;  so  ex- 
posed, by  our  passions  or  our  follies, 
to  do  that  to-day,  which  our 
has  beforehand  condemned  I 

"  I  am  no  party  man*    I 
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ther  an  oat*and-out  ministerialist  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  a  systematic  oppo- 
aitioniat  on  the  other  hand.  Parties 
liae,  have  their  little  day  of  life,  ve- 
hemence, and  strife,  and  then  expire. 
Cabinets  are  called  into  being,  per- 
petuate vast  errors,  and  are  syste- 
matically opposed.  The  opposition 
ceases  to  be  regarded  with  respect 
because  it  is  systematic,  and  it  dies 
with  the  ministry  it  opposes." 

How  singular  it  is  that  this  self- 
same De  Lamartine  has  declared, 
within  the  last  month,  against  the 
ministry  of  M.  Guizot,  a  systematic 
and  untiring  opposition,  and  in  terms 
so  precisely  opposite  to  those  which 
he  formerly  made  use  of,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  believe  that  he  had 
taken  the  speech  which  I  am  now 
referring  to,  as  a  model,  not  to  imi- 
tate, but  to  deny  and  oppose.  When 
he  addressed  the  electors  of  Bergues, 
he  said, — 

^  I  endeavour  to  act  on  higher 
principles,  I  seek  to  rise  to  the  ele- 
vation of  truth,  of  impartiality,  of 
political  morality.  I  look  above  and 
beyond  party,  to  the  social  good  of 
my  feUow-dtizens.  I  know  that  the 
puty  men  who  care  for  themselves 
and  their  faction,  and  not  for  the 
whole  commonwealth,  will  inquire, 
'And  pray  what  is  a  social  man?* 
Is  he  a  man  of  the  droit,  or  is  he  one 
of  the  gauche  f  What  is  his  journal  ? 
What  his  coterie?  Does  he  vote 
with  one  of  the  four  great  parties  in 
the  Chamber ;  and  if  so,  with  what 
party  does  he  act  ?  And  what  is  the 
answer  to  these,  and  to  like  in- 
quiries ? — ^It  is  this : — A  man  of  the 
oodal  party  knows  political  parties 
too  well  to  serve  them;  refuses  to 
degrade  himself  to  their  trivial  per- 
sonalities, leaves  to  egotistical  men 
the  rivalry  of  name,  and  will  not 
consent  to  become  the  mere  partisan 
of  the  hour,  but  seeks  to  be  the  man 
of  his  age.*' 

This  was  noble  language,  and  its 
philosophy  was  high  and  attractive. 
But  this  same  De  Lamartine,  whose 
eloquent  and  patriotic  language  I  love 
to  transcribe,  and  whose  bright  ex- 
ample at  the  time  it  was  uttered 
produced  so  beneficial  an  effect  on 
the  whole  of  France,  has  recently 
joined  the  ranks  of  a  democratic 
uction  against  M.  Guizot ;  and,  for- 
getting sdl  his  previous  declarations, 
aaf  bmime  a  party  man  to  the  extent 


of  entirely  setting  aside  the  rules  he 
had  himself  so  well  defined,  for  the 
conduct  of  an  honest  and  well-prin- 
cipled opposition.  Alas !  from  such 
facts  as  these  we  learn  to  distrust  all 
men,  and  finally  to  distrust  ourselves. 
How  is  it,  we  ask,  that  the  De  La- 
martine of  January  1832  to  1842, 
should  renounce  his  oft-repeated  de- 
clarations, and  join  the  general  yell 
against  M.  Guizot,  for  ms  "Protes- 
tantism," for  "his  English  preju- 
dices," and  for  his  attachment  to 
the  cause  "of  peace  without  dis- 
honour," and  of  "liberty  without 
licentiousness  ?" 

"  A  man  of  the  Social  party,"  ex- 
claimed De  Lamartine,  "  is  one  who 
takes  for  the  basis  of  his  policy, 
not  a  shifting  and  changeable  sort  of 
passion,  of  hate,  of  prejudice,  of  affec- 
tion for  dynasties  and  for  princes,  but 
the  prominent  soil  of  justice,  of  truth, 
and  of  the  real  and  solid  interests  of 
the  country.  This  man  does  not 
attach  undue  importance  to  forms  of 
government.  Ue  values  them  for 
their  true  merit ;  he  looks  upon  the 
race  of  man  not  by  isolated  exam- 
ples, but  as  a  race,  and  he  sees  every 
where  improvement  and  progression. 
The  real  Social  man  believes  that 
true  liberty  can  be  enjoyed  under 
opposing  forms  of  government ;  that 
all  governments  may  fall ;  and  that 
we  should  regard  them  as  instru- 
ments of  civilisation,  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make  use,  that  the  hap- 
piness of  society  may  be  forwarded. 
Such  a  man  seeks  to  bend,  not  to 
break  governments;  and  whilst  he 
loves  liberty,  it  is  the  liberty  of  the 
law,  and  social  power,  because  that 

Eower  is  the  mighty  lever  which  God 
ath  given  man  to  enable  human 
associations  to  act  upon  themselves, 
and  to  raise  them  eventually  to  Him." 
How  happens  it,  then,  that  this 
self-same  De  Lamartine,  within  the 
last  month,  has  seceded  not  only  from 
the  royalist  party,  for  that  he  did 
long  ago,  but  now  from  the  conser- 
vative party  of  the  present  dynasty, 
and  has  vowed  perpetual  hostility  to 
all  ministries  and  parties  which  shall 
have  for  their  policy  that  system  of 
peace,  order,  and  rational  liberty, 
which  Louis  Philippe  has  so  long 
sought  to  found,  and  to  perpetuate  iu 
France  ?  This  is  one  of  those  enig- 
mas which  the  biography  of  other- 
wise great  men  sometimes  presents 
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for  the  consideration  of  philosophers, 
statesmen,  and  sages ;  but  generally 
so  presents  in  vain.  There  is  some- 
thing not  merely  contradictory,  but 
almost  chaotic,  in  these  opposing 
systems  in  the  same  character  and 
man ;  and  we  shall  seek  in  vain,  in 
secondary  causes,  for  their  explana- 
tion. 

De  Lamartine  is  one  of  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  La  Society  de 
la  Morale  Chr6tienne  at  Paris.  It 
professes  to  amend  the  condition  of 
the  human  species  by  the  influence 
of  Christian  morals;  and  to  reduce  the 
number  and  character  of  the  evils 
which  spring  out  of  the  present 
condition  of  human  society.  This 
institution  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
France,  and  it  has  contributed  more 
to  her  moral  regeneration  than  all 
other  associations  combined.  To  its 
energetic  and  patriotic  efforts  France 
is  indebted  for  the  abolitiim  of  hi- 
teries.  The  evils  which  lotteries 
engendered  were  as  countless  as  they 
were  demoralising.  The  smalluess  of 
the  sums  which  could  be  deposited,  and 
the  large  and  tempting  bribes  which 
were  held  out  by  the  government  to 
the  working  classes  as  temptations 
to  gambling,  were  of  the  most  en- 
ticing character.  In  England,  lotte- 
ries were  bad  enough,  and  the  cause 
of  public  morals  demanded  their  ab- 
rogation ;  but  in  France  the  evils 
were  quite  of  another  class.  In  Eng- 
land the  price  of  sixteenths  was 
not  low  enough  to  be  reached  by 
the  lowest  of  the  working  classes. 
There  must  have  been  some 
saving  up,  and  no  small  portion  of 
care  and  pro\ndence,  even  in  war 
times,  on  the  part  of  the  working 
man  in  England,  to  s{)are  the  sum 
necessary  for  one-vsixteenth  in  a  lot- 
tery prize  at  Cornhill  or  in  l^mbard 
Street.  But  at  Paris,  so  great  were 
the  temptations  offered  to  the  work- 
ing classes  to  put  into  the  govern- 
ment lotteries,  that  thev  might  pur- 
chase a  "  simple  extrnit '  on  ibur  out 
of  ninety  numbers  for  as  low  a  sum 
as  twopence  -  halfpenny  ;  and  the 
ticket  for  two  francs,  an  "  extrait^'' 
yielding  (if  only  one  number  came 
up)  fifteen  times  the  sum  deposited. 
Ihen  if  an  ambe^  or  two  of  the  num- 
bers, came  up,  on  which  they  staked 
their  money,  they  received  several 
thousand  times  more  than  their  lit- 
tle investment.     A  "  ternc^''  or  three 


lucky  numbers,  offered  them  37,500 
times  more  than  the  sum  they  risked ; 
and  if  the  whole  four  numbers  made 
their  appearance,  75,000  times  more 
than  the  amount  paid  in,  was  given 
to  the  fortunate  winner.  But  how 
rare  was  such  an  occurrence  when  con- 
trasted with  the  millions  of  failures  ? 
Persons  might  deposit  on  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  or  any  number  from 
one  to  ninety,  and  small  sums  of  one 
penny  or  twopence  on  each ;  and  the 
lotteries  at  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Lille, 
Strasbourg,  Paris,  followed  with  such 
rapidity,  that  the  working  classes 
had  no  sooner  got  over  the  excite- 
ment, success,  or  defeat  of  one  lottery, 
than  others  in  the  very  same  week 
attracted  new  attention,  and  raised 
new  curiosity,  anxiety,  anid  sorrow,  or 
jo^^.  It  was  at  once  curious  and 
painful  to  watch  the  physiognomies 
of  the  parties  surroundung  the  aLoobost 
innumerable  small  lottery-offices  at 
Paris,  on  the  days  of  the  various 
drawings  of  the  provincial  lotteries. 
AVhen  the  weather  was  dear,  and  the 
telegraphs  could  work  with  eiSect  and 
rapiditv,  the  gamblers  in  lotteries 
knew  full  well  within  a  few  minutes 
when  the  news  would  arrive,  and 
they  waited  round  the  offices  in  ques- 
tion in  the  respective  districts  of  the 
metropolis  in  which  they  might  hap- 
])en  to  be  for  the  moment,  watching 
with  the  most  breathless  anxiety  for 
the  arrival  of  the  messenger  ftomtbe 
central  office,  with  the  numbers  which 
had  been  just  drawn.  There  they 
would  stand  with  their  tickets  in 
their  hands,  and  as  the  numbers  ap- 
peared, their  countenances  would  be- 
come dejected  and  mournful,  or 
lighted  up  and  joyous.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  these  lotteries  were 
a  source  of  the  most  positive  and  cer- 
tain revenue  to  the  government,  it 
may  well  be  imagined  how  seldom 
were  the  features  of  the  wretched 
and  uncertain  watchers  for  good  lack 
to  be  seen  beaming  with  joy.  But 
how  manv  tens  of  thousands  of  dis- 
appointed, dejected,  wretched  coun- 
tenances were  to  be  beheld  on  the 
mornings  of  these  lottery  dFawings, 
calculating  one  moment  how  they 
would  expend  their  anticipated 
])rizes ;  and  a  few  seconds  afterwards 
wholly  ignorant  where  they  should 
procure  even  their  next  meal  of 
bread ! 
This  is  no  ideal  case,  or  one  of  Imt^ 
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rare  occurrence.  Hundreds — nay, 
thousands  —  of  such  occurred  every 
week,  and  so  great  was  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  provincial  as  well  as  the 
Parisian  working  classes  for  this 
species  of  excitement,  that  they  would 
pawn  all  their  smaller  articles  of 
nnery  and  jewellery  in  order  "  to 
try  their  luck  once  more"  in  the 
Strasbourg,  or  some  other  lottery. 
The  dearest  heir-loom  of  a  poor  man^s 
fiunily,  the  jewel  round  which  were 
centred  a  thousand  dear  and  inter- 
esting associations ;  the  new  dress, 
or  the  new  coat,  which  was  pur- 
chased out  of  the  savings  arising  from 
hour  after  hour  of  extra  work  and 
bondage ;  all — all  would  be  taken  to 
some  commissionaire  of  the  **  mont  de 
piStiy^  or  great  national  pawning- 
Dank,  in  order  to  raise  money  enough 
to  purchase  "  one  more  ticket,*'  which 
could  be  effected  at  as  low  a  price  as 
one  shilling  and  eight  pence ! !  Oh ! 
the  families  that  were  ruined,  and 
the  hearts  that  were  broken,  and  the 
peace  that  was  disturbed,  by  these 
wretched  lotteries!  They  led  to 
family  quarrels,  to  domestic  misery, 
to  separation  of  man  and  wife,  to 
want  of  providence  in  family  expen- 
diture, to  inattention  to  the  comiorts 
of  husband,  wife,  and  children ;  to 
intoxication,  desertion  of  family,  and 
very  often,  indeed,  to  assassination 
and  suicide.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  record  the  number  of  suicides  to 
which  the  fatal  loss  of  the  last  two 
or  THSEE  TBANCS  by  lotteries  led  to 
in  France  I  The  working  classes  in 
that  country,  easily  and  cheaply  ex- 
cited by  the  " vin  ordinaire"  deterio- 
rated hy  intoxicating  drugs,  havmg 
no  principles  to  guide  or  to  restrain 
them,  and  soon  affected  by  the  loss  of 
their  idol — money,  had  no  object  to 
pursue,  no  real  and  rational  hope  to 
sustain  them,  and  having  no  religion 
to  influence  them,  they  resorted  to 
suicide  as  to  their  only  resource,  and 
terminated  (as  they  thought)  with  a 
pistol,  or  in  the  Seine,  their  sorrows 
and  forebodings.  I  have  witnessed 
some  of  these  scenes  of  cheap  gamb- 
ling, of  cruel  disappointment,  and  of 
heartless  and  wretcncd  suicide,  or  I 
should  not  dwell  upon  them. 

When  considering  abroad,  and 
when  reflecting  at  home,  on  these 
evils  and  their  causes,  men  like  De 
Lamartine  turned  their  attention  to 
tiie  best  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 


the  vices  which  were  generally  ad- 
mitted and  deplored.  Was  it  to 
be  endured  that  a  positive  and  regu- 
lar portion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
French  government  should  be  de- 
pendent on  the  success  of  such  lotte- 
ries as  these  ?  Was  the  government 
of  France  to  be  allowed  to  be  per- 
manently dependent,  even  for  one 
centime  (the  fifth  part  of  a  halfpenny) 
for  its  stated  income  on  such  sources 
of  revenue  as  these  ?  Then  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  Some  said,  "  Tax  the 
gambling-houses  to  a  greater  amount." 
Others  said,  ^^Make  the  amount  to 
be  deposited  for  each  separate  lottery- 
ticket  higher!"  And,  finally,  tne 
mass  of  those  who  loved  gambling, 
urged  that  this  "innocent  game  of 
the  people"  should  not  be  taken 
away  from  them.  Not  so  reasoned 
De  Lamartine,  and  it  is  not  because 
I  blame  his  recent  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  M.  Guizot,  that,  therefore,  I 
am  to  refuse  to  the  great  Christian 
poet  and  legislator  of  France,  the 
merit  of  having  most  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  put  an  end  to  the  gamb- 
ling lotteries  of  his  native  land. 

But  De  Lamartine  addressed  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  the  energies 
of  his  heart  to  the  removal  of  an- 
other evil ; — it  was  to  the  overthrow 
of  Parisian  gambling-  houses  !  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  any  one  who  has 
not  witnessed  in  all  tne  length  and 
the  breadth  of  its  hideousness  the  de- 
moralising character  of  this  national 
evil,  to  judge  of  the  immense — nay, 
even  incomprehensible  good  eflTected 
by  De  Lamartine  and  his  friends, 
when  they  likewise  procured  the 
closing  of  the  Paris  gambling-houses. 
They  were  the  scenes  of  such  awful 
woes,  of  such  certain  and  extensive 
ruin,  of  such  excitement  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  very  worst  passions,  and 
of  so  many  and  such  awful  deaths, 
that  the  closing  of  the  Paris  gamb- 
ling-houses was  an  immense  national 
good.  I  have  visited  expressly  those 
receptacles  of  needy  and  unprinci- 
pled gamesters,  that  I  might  watch 
the  effects  of  the  lowest  and  most 
degrading  of  passions  upon  them, 
viz.  that  of  the  love  of  wealth.  I 
have  seen  the  boy,  sent  on  his  errand 
of  business,  enter  with  the  five  franc- 
piece  of  his  master,  risk  two  francs 
of  the  same ;  double,  treble,  and 
more  than  decuple  the  amount ;  but, 
not  satisfied  with  his  successes,  he 
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has  remained  behind  in  the  hope  of 
further  mnltiplying  his  gains.  What 
has  been  the  result?  All  his  first 
gains  have  been  lost,  all  his  hopes  ex- 
tinguished, his  small  and  stolen 
capital  has  vanished,  and  he  baa 
rushed  from  the  Palais  Koyal  so  in- 
competent to  decide  what  should  be 
his  fate,  that  very — very  often  the 
next  few  minutes  have  found  such 
an  one  a  wretched  and  a  miserable 
suicide.  I  have  always  watched, 
when  I  have  entered  these  dungeons 
of  misery  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
most  intense  interest,  alarm,  and 
concern,  mv  own  countrymen,  and 
especially  those  whose  youth  and  in- 
experience rendered  them  doubly  the 
objects  of  vigilance  and  anxiety. 
jVIany  of  them  were  medical  students. 
They  were  sent  to  Paris  with  limited 
means  to  complete  their  anatomical 
studies.  With  prudence  and  good 
conduct  those  means  were  ample; 
but  extravagance  or  gambling  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  The  first 
tune  they  entered  these  establish- 
ments of  "  rvitge  et  wnr^^  they  them- 
selves often  Ixjcame  "  rmtge^'  enough 
as  they  placed  their  first  five-franc 
piece  on  the  fatal  board.  But  as 
success  attended  their  expl{)its,t hey  be- 
came flushed  with  victory,  and  looked 
bold  and  daring.  If,  percliance,  good 
luck  crowned  their  ettbrts  during  the 
first  portion  of  the  sitting,  they 
sometimes  retired  with  their  booty, 
in  order  to  convince  others  as  well 
as  themselves  '*  that  thei/  knew  when 
to  leave  off'."  But  the  first  visit  was 
soon  followed  by  the  second,  and  the 
second  by  the  third,  until  not  only 
all  their  money  had  been  consumed, 
but  until  all  their  books,  anatomical 
instruments,  watches,  and  every  dis- 
posable article,  had  been  sacrificed  to 
gratify  that  appetite,  which  grows  on 
what  it  feeds.  Then  anxiety,  misery, 
debt,  disgrace,  have  followed,  and  ar- 
rest for  rent  or  board  and  lodging 
has  ensued.  It  is  useless  to  follow 
up  the  subject.  Thank  God,  these 
Gambling  -  Houses  have  been  for 
ever  closed,  and  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  and  the  government,  no  longer 
derive  a  portion  of  their  revenues 
from  the  vices  and  disorders  of  so- 
ciety !  Hut  it  must  not  \\c  forgotten  that 
it  was  greatly  to  the  untiring  ettbrts 
of  De  Lamartine,  and  his  nuble  co- 
adjutors, that  this  result  is  to  be 
ascribed. 


The  position  which  De  Lamartine 
first  took  on  his  entrance  into  public 
life  he  has  not  been  able  to  maintain. 
He  set  out  with  a  resolution  not  to 
become  a  party  man,  t.  e.,  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  word  party ; 
and  to  be  the  chief  of  thote  who 
looked  to  the  social  evils  of  France, 
and  sought  to  remedy  them.    Edu- 
cation, the  condition  of  the    poor, 
*^  agiotage  "  and  its  influence  on  society, 
the  foundling  asylums,  iU^itimate 
children,  the  condition  of  unfortu- 
nate females ;  these,  and  a  variety  of 
other    subjects,    together  with   the 
penal  code,  slavery,  and  the  alave- 
trade,  were  to  engross  his  time,  and 
absorb  his  energies.     But  this  is  the 
case  no  loD^r.    I  do  not  find  &ult 
with  the  change  which  has  taken 
place,  because  in  France  it  is  really 
very  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
steer  clear  of  party  politics  and  of 
political  partisanship.    But  jret  the 
fact  is  the  same.     De  Lamartine  has 
become  in  his  turn  a  colleagae  of 
Berryer,  a  supporter  of  Guizot,  an 
approver    of  Count    M0I6    politics, 
and,  finallv  Q*"  tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
and  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askalon'*),  the  most  forward,  bold, 
decisive  opponent  of  that  Conserva- 
tive policy  which  himself  and  his 
party  often  pronounced  to  be  the 
only  one  compatible  with  peace  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  France  on  the  other. 
Is  De  Lamartine  no  longer  satisfied 
that  England  and  France  may  be 
good  allies,  and  vet  honourable  and 
enlightened  rivals  ?     Or  has  he  also 
joined  the  ^*  Anglo-phobia^  faction, 
which    sees    in    Great   Britain    an 
immense    obstacle    to    French    ag- 
grandisement, and  to  French  power? 
I  fear  the  latter  is  the  case ;  and  that 
he    is    now  pled^^ed  to  oppose   all 
governments   which    are    not    c(m- 
stnicted    on    the    basis    of   ^  ultra 
French   politics  and  views."     Now 
what  is  meant  by  this  expression  is 
this: — that  France  shall  refuse  the 
right  of  search;   that  France  shall 
claim  to  take  precedence  in  regu- 
lating, at  all  times,  the  affairs  of  the 
East ;  that  France  shall  exercise  au- 
thority in  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  that 
France  shall  extend  her  frontiers  to 
the  limits  claimed  by  the  republican 
party  of  the  last  century ;  that  France 
shall  be  permitted  to  dictate  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  on  the  fate  of  smalkr 
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gtates ;  that  France  shall  become  the 
moet  fbrnudable  military  and  naval 
power  in  the  west  of  Europe;  that 
France  shall  extend  her  conquests  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  establish  settle- 
ments in  the  continent  of  America, 
especially  of  South  America,  and 
farm  colonies  and  governments  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  And,  I  regret  to 
state,  that  the  Legitimist  party  in 
Fnmce  will  lend  itself  to  these  de- 
mands, not  because  it  regards  them 
as  politically  sound  or  wise,  but  in 
order  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
Bomish  church  throughout  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  This  is  the 
policy  of  Abbe  de  Grenoude,  the  able 
and  eloquent  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Ouzette  de  France,  This  is  the 
policy  of  all  who  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
none  are  more  so  than  De  La- 
martine. It  is  Protestantism  they 
oppose.  It  is  Protestantism  they 
abhor.  I  have  watched  with  atten- 
tion their  proceedings  with  reference 
to  Polynesia ;  and  I  know  that  they 
are  more  anxious  to  expel  from  those 
islands  the  Protestant  missionaries  of 
Great  Britain,  Grermany,  and  Ame- 
rica, than  they  are  to  convert  the 
heathen  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Alas!  alas!  they  believe,  and  they 
act  on  that  belief,  that  it  would  be 
better,  spiritually  speaking,  for  the 
pagans  to  remain  so,  than  to  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  Protestant 
missionaries,  and  to  remain  Protest- 
ants. 

De  Lamartine,  as  a  poet,  is  the 
boast  and  admiration  of  his  country  ; 
and  he  most  unquestionably  merits 
all  the  fame  and  popularity  he  en- 
joys. But  his  poetical  attributes 
render  him  a  fluctuating  and  in- 
different statesman.  To  -  day,  he 
pleads  the  cause  of  Poland  with  fire 
and  energy.  To-morrow,  he  pro- 
claims at  tne  tribune  the  advantages 
of  a  close  alliance  between  France 
and  Russia.  To-day,  he  pleads  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and,  as  the 
magical  words  drop  from  his  lips,  he 
rivets  the  attention  and  secures  the 
suffrages  of  even  an  unwilling  au- 
dience. To-morrow,  he  indignantly 
rejects  the  right  of  search,  and  tells 
the  best  and  most  honest  minister 
France  has  known  for  a  century, 
**  You  are  imfit  to  govern.  You  are 
repugnant  to  the  glory,  interests, 
and  nationality  of  France!"    And 


why?  Because  that  minister,  M. 
Guizot,  will  not  violate  the  treaties 
which  were  deliberately  signed  with 
Great  Britain  for  putting  an  end  to 
that  very  slavery,  of  which  he  com- 
plains. He  would  arrive  at  the  end 
without  making  use  of  the  means. 
He  would  put  down  the  slave-trade 
by  visiting  other  vessels,  and  by 
seizing  the  lawless  pirates;  but  he 
would  not  allow  of  similar  searches 
being  made  ota  board  French  vessels. 

Again  :  to-day  he  pleads  with  in- 
comparable eloquence  on  the  subject 
of  the  affairs  of  the  East,  and  places 
before  you  "  Turkey,"  a  mere 
corpse,  a  body  without  a  soul,  a  form 
without  animation.  He  tells  you 
that  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  that 
prophecy  requires  it,  that  the  march 
of  events  will  have  itso,  that  Mahom- 
medanism  must  be  supplanted  by  the 
Christianity,  and  the  Crescent  by  the 
Cross;  and  then,  in  his  own  poetic 
strain,  he  presents  before  you  that 
cross,  triumphing  over  all  prejudices, 
and  subduing  eventually  all  things  to 
itself.  But,  to-morrow,  he  pleads  for 
French  influence  in  Turkey,  for 
French  influence  at  Constantinople ; 
and  talks  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Turkish  alliance  and  the  revival  of 
olden  times ;  and  is  angry  with  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  because  he  does 
not  consent  to  be  outwitted  by  the 
French  ambassador;  and  the  corpse 
of  yesterday  has  been  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  valuable,  living,  acting, 
formidable  ally. 

Louis  Philippe  said,  some  few 
months  ago,  when  De  Lamartine  still 
remained  faithful  to  the  moderate 
Conservative  party  of  the  new  dy- 
nasty, and  when  threatened  by  tne 
chiefs  of  the  Anglo- phobia  factions 
with  a  union  against  his  government, 
"  I  suppose,  then,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  M.  De  Lamartine  to 
become  my  minister ;  and  I  may 
reckon  myself  very  fortunate  to  have 
so  honest  and  able  a  man  to  apply 
to."  But  Louis  Philippe  can  say 
this  no  longer.  After  the  late  ha- 
rangue of  the  poet  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  he  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  Conservative,  but  as 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  systematic 
opposition.  Louis  Philippe  cannot 
confide  in  such  a  man.  He  might  do 
well  enough  to  run  in  the  same 
political  vehicle,  neck  by  neck,  along- 
side of  M.  Thiers,  and  they  might 
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together  hurl  the  national  car  with 
themselves  over  some  fearfiil  preci- 
pice ;  but  De  Lamartine  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  no  statesman,  and 
that  he  is  without  a  clear,  distinct,  and 
accomplishable  political  system.  He 
either  knows  not,  or  does  not  feel, 
that  politics  cannot  be  made  a  matter 
of  imagination  and  feeling,  but  that 
the  great  interest  of  a  great  nation 
must  be  treated  without  passion,  pre- 
judice, or  poetry.  Louis  Philippe 
^as  veiy  naturally  some  sentiments 
of  affection  for  De  Lamartine.  Made- 
moiselle des  Roys  was'  the  mother  of 
the  poet,  and  she  was  as  good  as  she 
was    charming.      Her    mother  was 

fovemess  to  the  royal  princes,  and 
rought  up  her  daughter  with  the 
now  King  of  the  French,  and  with 
Madame  Adelaide,  his  sister.  The 
King  of  the  French  never  forgets  the 
associates  of  his  earlier  years,  and  the 
family  of  De  Lamartine,  at  least  on 
the  maternal  side,  is  re^rded  by  him 
with  respect  and  interest.  Yet  De 
Lamartine  can  never  now  become 
his  minister. 

Whoever  desires  to  see  this  ex- 
traordinary man  to  advantage,  should 
make  a  journey  to  Macon  with  a 
letter  of  introduction.    There,  in  the 


neighbouring  Chateam  de  St.  Pohity 
the  author  of  the  Harmonies^  the 
Meditations^  and  the  Souvenirs,  will  be 
seen  as  the  man  who  has  never  made 
a  personal  enemy  and  never  lost  a 
friend.  Grentle,  noble,  pure,  serene, 
generous,  kind,  he  will  welcome  the 
stranger  to  his  interesting  and  antique 
dwellmg,  and  amuse,  debght,  and  im- 
prove him.  His  visitor  wul  find  him  a 
glorious  host,  and  an  inimitable  com- 
panion. His  large  heart  admits  within 
It  all  who  are  entitled  to  esteem  and 
admiration,  and  he  is  ever  ready  to 
sympathise  with  human  suffering, 
and  to  seek  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
every  woe.  As  a  man  /ind  a  friend 
he  cannot  be  surrossed ;  as  a  poet  he 
is  unrivalled  in  France ;  as  a  states- 
man and  politician  he  is  most  de- 
fective. Some  would  style  him  a 
"  girouette.''* 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  best  of 
men  !  They  mistake  so  often  their 
own  qualifications,  and  are  in  favour 
of  their  weaker  points.  For  myself 
I  can  only  admire  and  love  De  La- 
martine, and  wish  him  years  of  hafr 
Einess  and  a  life  of  delight,  for  his 
appiness  is  virtue,  and  his  delight 
is  to  do  good,  and  render  others  joy- 
ful. 
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No.  n. 

THE  RAVEN8WING. 

Chapter  L 

WBICa  IS  KNTtRELT  IVTRODUCTORY  —  CONTAINS  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  MISS  CRUMP, 
HER  SUITORS,  AND  HER  FAMILY  CIRCLE. 


Jm  a  certain  qniet  and  sequestered 
nook  of  the  retired  village  of  London 
•—perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bmielej  Square,  or  at  any  rate 
Bomewhere  near  Burlington  Crardens 
—there  wm  once  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment called  the  Bootjack  Hotel.  Mr. 
Cramp,  the  landlord,  had,  in  the  out- 
set of  life,  performed  the  duties  of 
boots  in  some  inn  even  more  fre- 
anented  than  his  own,  and,  far  from 
being  ashamed  of  his  origin,  like 
many  persons  are  in  the  days  of  their 
prosperity,  had  thus  solemnly  re- 
corded it  over  the  hospitable  gate  of 
bis  hotel. 

Crump  married  Miss  Budge,  so 
well  known  to  the  admirers  of  the 
festive  dance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
"water  as  Miss  Delancy  ;  and  they 
bad  one  daughter,  named  Morgiana 
after  that  celebrated  part  in  the  Party 
Thieves  which  Miss  Budge  performed 
with  unbounded  applause  both  at  the 
Surrey  and  the  Wells.  Mrs.  Crump 
■at  in  a  little  bar,  profusely  orna- 
mented with  pictures  of  the  dancers 
of  all  ages,  from  Hillisberg,  Rose, 
Farisot,  who  employed  the  light 
fantastic  toe  in  1805,  down  to  the 
Sylphides  of  our  own  day.  There 
was  in  the  collection  a  charming  por- 
trait of  herself,  done  by  De  WUde ; 
she  was  in  the  dress  of  Morgiana,  and 
in  the  act  of  pouring,  to  very  slow 
music,  a  quantity  of  boiling  oil  into 
one  of  the  forty  jars.  In  this  sanc- 
tuary she  sat,  with  black  eyes,  black 
bair,  a  purple  face  and  a  turban,  and, 
morning,  noon,  or  night,  as  you  went 
into  the  parlour  of  the  hotel,  there 
was  Mrs.  Crump  taking  tea  (with 
a  little  something  in  it),  looking  at 
tbe  fiuhions,  or  reading  Cumberland's 
British  Theatre,  The  Sunday  Times 
was  her  paper,  for  she  voted  the 
Dimatchj  tnat  journal  which  is  taken 
.in  iy  most  ladies  of  her  profession, 
to  be  vulgar  and  Badical,  and  loved 


the  theatrical  gossip  in  which  the 
other  mentioned  journal  abounds. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Royal  Boo^aek, 
though  a  humble,  was  a  very  genteel 
house;  and  a  very  little  persuasion 
would  induce  Mr.  Crump,  as  he  looked 
at  his  own  door  in  the  sun,  to  tell 
you  that  he  had  himself  once  drawn 
off  with  that  veiT  bootjack  the 
top-boots  of  His  Koyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe.  While,  then, 
the  houses  of  entertainment  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  loud  in  their 
pretended  liberal  politics,  the  Boot- 
jack stuck  to  the  good  old  Conserva- 
tive line,  and  was  only  frequented 
by  such  persons  as  were  of  that  way 
of  thinking.  There  were  two  par- 
lours, much  accustomed,  one  for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  shoulder-knot,  who 
came  from  the  houses  of  their  em- 
ployers hard  by;  another  for  some 
^*  gents  who  used  the  *ouse,**  as  Mrs. 
Crump  would  say  (Heaven  bless  her  I) 
in  her  simple  Cockniac  dialect,  ana 
who  formed  a  little  club  there. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  while  Mrs.  C. 
was  sipping  her  eternal  tea  or  wash- 
ing up  her  endless  blue  china,  you 
might  often  hear  Miss  Momana,  em- 
ployed at  the  little  red  suk  cottage 
Eiano,  singing,  "  Come  where  the 
aspens  quiver,**  or  "  Bonny  lad 
march  over  hill  and  furrow,"  or 
"  My  art  and  lute,"  or  any  other 
popular  piece  of  the  day.  And  the 
dear  girl  sung  with  very  considerable 
skill  too,  for  she  had  a  fine  loud 
voice,  which,  if  not  always  in  tune, 
made  up  for  that  defect  by  its  great 
energy  and  activity;  and  Morgiana 
was  not  content  with  singmg  the 
mere  tune,  but  gave  every  one  of  the 
roulades,  flourishes,  and  ornaments 
as  she  heard  them  at  the  theatres  by 
Mrs.  Humby,  Mrs.  Waylett,  or 
Madame  Yestris.  The  girl  had  a 
fine  black  eye  like  her  mamma,  a 
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grand  eiitha^ia$m  f:r  the  stacpr.  is 
evtry  aLtor"?  chilJ  will  haTc.  anti.  if 
the  tru:h  m'i^t  :^  kn-j-acr:-  r.ni  ic- 
peared  znanT  <ic«l  zlijiv  a  lir^c  a:  :hie 
theatre  in  Oaihcrlnc  Srrttt  in  rzir.  jr 
partd  first,  and  then  in  Little  i'i'ii-e, 
in  IXsdcni'>aa.  in  Ili>»ina.  and  in  >Iiid 
Fijote**  port  where  *hc  ii*d  :o  •! — n : 
I  have  not  the  aame  to  mv  hani  -.^i: 
think  it  «  Da'~lds-^n-  F-.tir  time?  m 
the  wcelL.  at  least,  her  znjther  and 
she  uied  to  «aii  otf  at  ni:;Jit  to  ^jcne 
place  ot'  public  amti-femtnt.  I'jr  Mp«. 
Crump  had  a  mj^itcnou*  acq  oaintaccts 
with  all  ioits  of  theatrical  perfonajti^: 
and  the  i^ates  ot  her  old  hiiunt.  -the 
Well?,*"  of  the  Cobarx  « by  the  kind 
permLasioa  of  Mr«.  David^jp^i.  naj. 
of  the  Lane  and  the  >Liri£ec  them- 
selvess  dew  open  before  her  -  ^►pea 
sesame,"  as  the  robber  <«  d<j«jr  did  to 
her  colleague.  All  Baba(  Hombuckle  ^ 
in  the  operatic  piect:  in  which  ^he 
wa$  :<o  famous. 

Beer  was  Mr.  CrumpN  beverage, 
variegated  by  a  little  gin.  in  the 
evenings :  and  little  netfd  be  ioid  of 
this  gentleman  e.\L*epc  that  he  'Un- 
charged his  duties  h<.m<?urabiy.  and 
ii Lied  the  president'*  chair  at  the  club 
1^  ci»mplctely  as  it  ot.>uld  poj^sibly 
be  tilled;  tor  he  could  not  even  »it 
iu  it  in  his  jjreat-coiit.  sj  accurate  I  v 
was  the  scat  adiiptcd  to  hini.  Kis 
wife  aitd  daughter,  T»»;rhaps,  :h«.uii:ht 
iKunc^vhat  ;*li'4hcin;^ly  ot*  liiiiu  tor  he 
hail  no  UiorHry  tOv'Stcs,  ntid  hat-l  never 
Uvu  at  a  cheat IV  since  he  took  his 
biulc  fi\>iu  oMc.  lie  WIS  viU't  to 
Loixl  Shipivr  at  the  tiiiic.  i"d  vxrtain 
it  iM  th;it  his  loi\lshi(.»  si.'C  bim  um  i  i 
I  he  iMHicjuck,  and  that  <toricS  -it'd 
Uvn  toKl.  Kilt  what  arc  -^uch  :o 
vou  or  mc  ?  Let  bvu:i.uie*4  bo  bv- 
K\»iK'N«  Mi's,  dump  wx"*  t(iiJ!:c  is 
KoiK-Ht  »H  her  Jiei;ihlH>urs,  and  M:j*s 
liiul  -UHV.  t\>  W  [Hiid  down  oi\  the 
k\a\  \»I'  hei"  \^^.^^dl^;;. 

^rhi».^'  wlio  know  the  habits  of  the 
111  II  >.x)i  tt'tuletin. Ill  aiv  aware  that  he 
h  »<«  i^iv^.iiious  pi\>jviiNitte**  I:ko  a:iy 
l»»»d  III  ilu'  laud;  ilut  he  \ncs  a 
jtikw  ili.ii  he  IS  »K»t  a^ei"s<,'  to  i  ^'ass; 
lh.il-  ilUi  I  ho  ilav'n  i\}\\  W  is  'M;'!»y 
III  itMiiiMi  Willi  iiie'»  of  his  JcuC'ce; 
•iiiil  ili.ii    i"*  MK'K'fv  IS  not  SO  tar  .ui- 

Viined  iiHoii;  iiN  .ki  lt>  r.iow  Iniil  ro 
(ii|i»\  I  he  \oji»ioj  IS  of  spleiui'd  v:Iu-»- 
liiiii.«  i^  wbuh  II e  ojvii  !o  mmmv  t»v.T« 
iiiiu  \\\\\\  iioi  (  leiuh  ;m'i  oi'  his 
|ii  I  iiiii.il  V  iiK-iiMs,  lie  jiKvJs  '»;>  '.VieMiis 
III  I  he  viM>  iii\eiu  ^Miloui,  x^hexx'  a 


neat  sirdcd  4»r.  a  larze  Wnadsor 
chair,  ^ul  a  ziass  of  h«3C  sooiethLin;; 


an-i  •JTitcr.  zuuLt*  nizi  u  ^^ppy  as  any 
of  the  cli^bcDcn  in  ihadir  mrrjr?fn^»^n''t 
ial'»cs. 

At  the  BimtjoAik  vi&.  i:§  we  have 
sai^L  a  very  ztntcti  and  *tljS!Ct  sooetv, 
called  trie  fcidnty  Club*  fr^ni  tfie 
■  act  that  on  Sinirday  evenin^zs  a 
little  jracttul  rep  per  of  br:d»:d  kid- 
neys was  cscallr  dizKuased  bv  the 
members  of  the  dnb.  Sacarday  was 
their  zrmii  n:;j:ht ;  not  bat  that  thev 
mitt  on  all  «>cher  ozixfats  in  Che  week 
when  inclined  for  &9tzvTCT :  and  in- 
deed wme  of  tbtfsi  coaid  hoc  corae 
on  Saturdays  in  tb«  summer,  brnvioig 
elezant  villas  iu  the  subortML  where 
they  passed  the  sx-and-thirtr  hours 
of  recreaciou  that  are  hoppilV  to  be 
found  at  the  end  of  every  wc^. 

There  was  )Ir.  BaILk  the  great 
grocer  of  South  Audlev  Street,  a 
warm  man,  who.  cheT  mT.  had  his 
-iO.<»0^ :  Jack  Snaffle,  (^the  mewi 
hard  by.  a  capital  fellow  for  a  song ; 
Clinker,  the  inxmiooger.  all  married 
gentlemen  and  in  the  best  line  of 
bu.'?ines!« :  Trestle,  the  undertaker,  kc 
Xo  liveries  were  admitted  ixito  the 
ro4}nu  as  may  be  imagined,  but  one 
or  two  select  butlers  and  majardooiai 
t^jrmed  the  circle,  tor  the  personi 
comp«}SLng  it  knew  very  well  how 
imp4:)rtant  it  was  to  be  on  good  tenm 
with  these  gentlemen:  and  many  a 
time  my  lord's  account  woold  never 
havL*  h^atTi  paid,  and  my  huiy's  lazse 
orler  aevir  have  been  given,  bat  & 
the  conversation  which  took  place  tt 
the  De<;tj:ick.  and  the  friendly  inter* 
course  su.:sisting  between  ail  the 
meniixrs  of  the  societv. 

a* 

The  tiptop  men  of  the  society  wvc 

two  bachelors,  and  two  as  £HfaJoiiable 
tradesmen  is  anv  in  the  town.  Mr. 
Woolsev.  fn}m  Stultz's.  of  the  finwnrf 
hi>uses  of  Linsey,  Woolsey,  and  Coit 
^^i  Conduit  Street,  tailors;  and  Mr. 
Eglantine,  the  celebrated  _ 
aud  '^^rfuDier  of  Bond  Street. 
<<<'aps.  razors,  and  patent  ventilating 
^'al;.^s.  are  known  throughout  Europe. 
Linsey.  the  senior  partner  of  tne 
tailors'  tirui.  had  his  magnificent 
niausion  in  llegent's  Park,  drove  hie 
iMiLc^^y.  :uid  did  little  more  than  lend 
t<j  the  house.     Woolsey 


ins   'ia:iie 


lived  in  it,  was  the  working  man  of 
the  nnn.  and  it  was  said  that  his  eat 
was  as  rniigriiiiceut  as  that  of  any  man 
iu    the    profesiiion.      WooLiey  and 
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Eglantine  were  rivals  in  manv  wajrs, 
•-riTals  in  feshion,  rivals  in  i^t,  and, 
atove  all,  rivals  for  the  hand  of  an 
amiable  jonn^  lady  whom  we  have 
abreadj  mentuHied,  the  dark-^ed 
■oogBtresB  Morgiana  Crump.  They 
were  both  desperately  in  love  with 
ber,  that  was  the  tmth ;  and  each, 
in  the  absence  of  the  other,  abused 
bis  rival  heartily.  Of  the  hair- 
dnner,  Woolsey  said,  that  as  for 

Slantine  being  his  real  name,  it  was 
bis  (Mr.  Woolsey's)  eye ;  that  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and 
bis  stock  and  grand  shop  eaten  up  by 
usury.  And  with  regard  to  W  oof- 
8^,  Eglantine  remarked,  that  his 
pretence  of  beine  descended  from  the 
cardinal  was  all  nonsense;  that  he 
was  a  partner,  certainly,  in  the  firm, 
bot  bad  only  a  sixteenth  share :  and 
that  the  finn  could  never  get  their 
monies  in,  and  had  an  unmense 
nmnber  of  bad  debts  in  their  books. 
As  is  usual,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
tmtb  and  a  great  deal  of  malice  in 
these  tales ;  however,  the  genHemen 
were,  take  them  all  in  all,  in  a  very 
frshionable  way  of  business,  and  had 
their  chums  to  Miss  Morgiana's  hand 
backed  by  the  parents.  Mr.  Crump 
was  a  partisan  of  the  tailor:  while 
Mrs.  C.  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the 
daims  of  the  enticing  perfumer. 

Now,  it  was  a  cunous  fact,  that 
these  two  gentlemen  were  each  in 
need  of  the  other  s  services, — Woolsey 
being  afflicted  with  premature  bald- 
ness, or  some  other  necessity  for  a 
wig  still  more  fatal, — Eglantine  be- 
ing a  very  fat  man,  who  required 
mnch  art  to  make  his  figure  at  all 
decent.  He  wore  a  brown  frock 
ooat  and  fn^s,  and  attempted  by  all 
aorta  of  contrivances  to  hide  his 
obesity;  but  Woolsey's  remark,  that, 
dress  as  he  would,  he  would  always 
look  like  a  snob,  and  that  there  was 
only  one  man  in  England  who  could 
mai;e  a  gentlenum  of  him,  went  to 
the  perfaraer^s  soul ;  and  if  there  was 
one  thing  on  earth  he  longed  for 
(not  incmding  the  hand  of  ^liss 
Cramp),  it  was  to  have  a  coat  from 
Linsey's,  in  which  costume  he  was 
sore  that  Morgiana  would  not  resist 
him. 

If  Eglantine  was  unea^  about  the 
coat,  on  the  other  hand  he  attacked 
Wodsey  atrodously  on  the  score  of 
Ins  wig ;  for  tiiough  the  latter  went 
to  the  best  makers,  he  never  could 


get  a  peruke  to  sit  natnrally  upon 
him;  and  the  unhappy  epithet  of 
Mr.  Wiggins,  applied  to  him  on  one 
occasion  by  the  barber,  stuck  to  him 
ever  after  in  the  club,  and  made  him 
writhe  when  it  was  uttered.  Each 
man  would  have  quitted  the  Kidners 
in  disgust  long  since,  but  for  the 
other, — for  ea<3i  had  an  attraction  in 
the  place,  and  dared  not  leave  the 
field  in  possession  of  bu  rivaL 

To  do  Miss  Morgiana  justice,  it 
must  be  said,  that  she  did  not  eneon- 
rage  one  more  than  another ;  but  as 
far  as  accepting  eau  de  Cologne  and 
hair-combs  from  the  perfumer, — 
some  opera  tickets,  a  treat  to  Gieen- 
wich,  and  a  piece  of  real  Genoa  Tel- 
vet  for  a  bonnet  (it  had  originally 
been  intended  for  a  waistcoat),  from 
the  admiring  tailor,  she  bad  been 
equally  kind  to  each,  and  in  return 
had  miade  each  a  present  of  a  lock  of 
her  beautiful  glossy  hair.  It  was  all 
she  had  to  give,  poor  girl !  and  what 
could  she  do  but  gratify  her  ad- 
mirers by  this  cheap  and  artless  tes- 
timony of  her  regard?  A  pretty 
scene  and  quarrel  took  place  between 
the  rivals  on  the  day  when  they  dis- 
covered that  each  was  in  possession 
of  one  of  Morgiana*s  ringlets ! 

Such,  then,  were  the  owners  and 
inmates  of  the  little  Bootjack,  from 
whom  and  which,  as  this  chapter  is 
exceedingly  discursive  and  descrip- 
tive, we  must  separate  the  reader  for 
a  while,  and  carry  him — it  is  only 
into  Bond  Street,  so  no  gentleman 
need  be  afraid — carry  him  into  Bond 
Street,  where  some  other  personages 
are  awaiting  his  consideration. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Eglantine's  shop  in 
Bond  Street  stand,  as  is  very  well 
known,  the  Winds,  or  chambers.  The 
AVest  Diddlesex  Association  (western 
branch),  the  British  and  Foreign 
Soap  Company,  the  celebrated  at- 
torneys Kite  and  Levison,  have  their 
respective  offices  here;  and  as  the 
names  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
chambers  are  not  only  painted  on  the 
walls,  but  also  registered  in  Mrs. 
Boyle's  Court  Gtdde^  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary that  they  should  be  re- 
peated here.  Among  them,  on  the 
entresol  (between  the  splendid  saloons 
of  the  Soap  Company  on  the  first 
floor,  with  their  statue  of  Britannia 
presenting  a  packet  of  the  soap  to 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America; 
and   the  West   Diddlesex  (western 
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branch  on  the  basement)  —  on  the 
entresol — lives  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Howard  Walker.  The 
brass  plate  on  the  door  of  that  gen- 
tleman*s  chambers  had  the  word 
"Agency"  inscribed  beneath  his 
name;  and  we  are  therefore  at  liberty 
to  imagine  that  he  followed  that 
mysterious  occupation.  In  person 
Mr.  Walker  was  very  genteel ;  he 
had  large  whiskers,  dark  eyes  (with  a 
slight  cast  in  them),  a  cane,  and  a 
velvet  waistcoat,  lie  was  a  member 
of  a  club;  hod  an  admission  to  the 
opera,  and  knew  every  face  behind 
the  scenes ;  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  number  of  French  phrases  in 
his  conversation,  having  picked  up  a 
smattering  of  that  language  during 
a  residence  **  on  the  Continent :"  in 
fact,  he  had  found  it  very  convenient 
at  various  times  of  his  life  to  dwell  in 
the  city  of  Boulogne,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  smoking, 
ecartS,  and  billiards,  which  were  af- 
terwards of  great  service  to  him.  He 
knew  all  the  best  tables  in  town,  and 
'  the  marker  at  Hunt's  could  only  give 
him  ten.  He  had  some  fashionable 
acquaintances  too,  and  you  might 
see  him  walking  arm-in-arm  with 
such  gentleman  as  my  lx)rd  Vaux- 
hall,  the  Marquess  of  liillingsgate,  or 
Captain  Buff;  and  at  the  same  time 
nodding  to  young  JMoscs,  the  dandy 
baililf ;  or  Loder,  the  gambling-house 
keeper;  or  Aminadab,  the  cigar- 
seller  in  the  Quadrant.  Sometimes 
he  wore  a  pair  of  moustachios,  and 
was  called  Captain  AValker,  ground- 
ing his  claim  to  that  title  upon  the 
fact  of  having  once  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  seri'ice  of  her  majesty 
the  Queen  of  Portugal.  It  scarcely 
need  be  said  that  he  had  been  through 
the  Insolvent  Court  many  times. 
But  to  those  who  did  not  know  his 
history  intimately  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  identifying  him  with  the 
individual  who  had  so  taken  the 
benefit  of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  in  his 
schedule  his  name  an|H?ared  as  Hooker 
Walker,  wine-mercliant,  commission- 
accent,  music-seller,  or  what  not. 
'Ihe  fact  is»  that  though  he  pre- 
ferred to  call  himself  Howard,  Hooker 
was  his  Christian  name,  and  it  had 
been  Iwstoweil  on  him  by  his  worthy 
old  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and 
had  intended  his  son  lor  that  i>r()- 
fession.  Hut  as  the  old  gentleniun 
died  in  York  gaol,  where  he  was  a 


prisoner  for  debt,  he  was  never  able 
to  put  his  pious  intentions  with  re- 
gard to  his  son  into  execution ;  and 
the  young  fellow  (as  he  was  wont 
with  many  oaths  to  assert)  was  thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  and  became  a 
man  of  the  world,  at  a  yery  early  age. 

What  Mr.  Howard  Walkers  age 
was  at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  this  history,  and,  indeed,  for  an 
indefinite  period  before  or  after- 
wards, it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
If  he  were  eight-and-twenty,  as  he 
asserted  himself,  Time  had  dealt 
hardly  with  him ;  his  hair  was  thin, 
there  were  many  crows'  feet  about 
his  eyes,  and  other  signs  in  his  coun- 
tenance of  the  progress  of  decay.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  were  forty,  as 
Sam  Snaffle  asserted,  who  himself 
had  misfortunes  in  early  life,  and 
vowed  he  knew  Mr.  Walker  in 
Whitecross  Street  prison  in  1820,^ 
he  was  a  very  young-looking  per-' 
son  considering  his  a^e.  His  figure 
was  active  and  slim,  his  leg  neat,  and 
he  had  not  in  his  whiskers  a  single 
white  hair. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned  that 
he  used  Mr.  Eglantine's  Regenerative 
Unction  (which  will  make  your 
Avhiskers  as  black  as  your  boot),  and, 
in  fact,  he  was  a  pretty  constant  visi- 
tor at  that  gentleman's  emporium; 
dealing  with  him  largely  for  soaps 
and  articles  of  perfumery,  which  he 
had  at  an  cxceeoingly  low  rate.  In- 
deed, he  was  never  known  to  pay 
Mr.  Eglantine  one  single  shilling  for 
those  objects  of  luxury,  and,  having 
them  on  such  moderate  terms,  was 
enabled  to  indulge  in  them  [nvtty 
copiously.  Thus  Mr.  Walker  was 
almost  as  great  a  nos^y  as  Mr. 
Eglantine  nunself.  His  handker- 
chief was  scented  with  verbena,  his 
hair  with  jessamine,  and  his  coat  had 
usually  a  fine  perfume  of  dgan, 
which  rendered  nis  presence  m  a 
small  room  almost  instantaneously  re- 
markable. I  have  described  Mr. 
AValkor  thus  accurately,  because,  in 
truth,  it  is  more  with  characters  than 
with  astounding  events,  that  this 
little  history  deals,  and  Mr.  Walker 
is  one  of  the  principal  of  our  dramaUs 
pcrsofup. 

And  so,  having  introduced  Mr. 
W.,  wo  will  walk  over  with  him  to 
]\lr.  Eglantine's  emporium,  where 
that  gontkniun  is  in  waiting,  too,  to 
have  his  likeness  taken. 
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There  is  about  an  acre  of  plate 
glass  under  the  royal  arms  on  Mr. 
Eglantine's  shop  window;  and  at 
night,  when  the  gas  is  lighted,  and 
the  washballs  are  illuminated,  and 
the  lambent  flame  plays  fitfully  over 
numberless  bottles  or  vari-coloured 
perfumes—  now  flashes  on  a  case  of 
razors,  and  now  lightens  up  a  crystal 
vase,  containing  a  nundred  thousand 
of  his  patent  toothbrushes  —  the 
eflect  of  the  sight  may  be  imagined. 
You  don't  suppose  that  he  is  a  crea- 
ture who  has  tnose  odious,  simpering, 
wax  figures  in  his  window,  that  are 
called  by  the  vulgar  dummies  ?  He 
is  above  such  a  wretched  artifice; 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  he  would  as 
soon  have  his  own  head  chopped  off, 
and  placed  as  a  trunkless  decoration 
to  his  shop- window,  as  allow  a  dummy 
to  figure  there.  On  one  pane  you 
read  in  elegant  gold  letters  "  Eglan- 
tinia" — ^'tis  his  essence  for  the  hand- 
kerchief; on  the  other  is  written 
**  Rc^nerative  Unction"  —  'tis  his 
invaluable  pomatum  for  the  hair. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it :  Eglan- 
tine's knowledge  of  his  profession 
amounts  to  genius.  He  sells  a  cake 
of  soap  for  seven  shillings,  for  which 
another  man  would  not  get  a  shil- 
ling, and  his  toothbrushes  go  ofl*  like 
wildfire  at  half- a- guinea  a -piece. 
If  he  has  to  administer  rouge  or  pearl- 
powder  to  ladies,  he  does  it  with  a 
mystery  and  fascination  which  there 
is  no  resisting,  and  the  ladies  believe 
there  are  no  cosmetics  like  his.  He 
gives  his  wares  unheard-of  names, 
and  obtains  for  them  sums  equally 
prodigious.  He  can  dress  hair — that 
18  a  fact — as  few  men  in  this  age  can  ; 
and  has  been  known  to  take  twenty 
pounds  in  a  single  night  from  as 
many  of  the  first  ladies  of  England 
when  ringlets  were  in  fashion. 
The  introduction  of  bands,  he  says, 
made  a  difference  of  2000/.  a -year 
in  his  income;  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  in  the  world  he  hates  and 
despises,  it  is  a  Madonna.  ^^I'm 
not,"  says  he,  "  a  tradesman — I'm  a 
hartist  {Mi.  Eglantine  was  born  in 
London).  Tm  a  hartist;  and  shew 
me  a  fine  'ead  of  air,  and  I'll  dress  it 
for  nothink."  He  vows  that  it  was 
his  way  of  dressing  Mademoiselle 
Sontag^  hair,  that  caused  the  count 
her  husband  to  fall  in  love  with  her ; 
and  he  has  a  lock  of  it  in  a  brooch, 
and  says  it  was  the  finest  head  he 


ever  saw,  except  one,  and  that  one 
was  Morgiana  Crump's. 

With  his  genius  and  his  position 
in  the  profession,  how  comes  it,  then, 
that  Mr.  Eglantine  was  not  a  man  of 
fortune,  as  many  a  less  clever  has 
been  ?  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  he 
loved  pleasure,  and  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  He  had  been  in  busi- 
ness twenty  years :  he  had  borrowed 
a  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  his 
stock  and  shop;  and  he  calculated 
that  he  had  paid  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  use  of  the 
one  thousand,  which  was  still  as 
much  due  as  on  the  first  day  when 
he  entered  business.  He  could  shew 
that  he  had  received  a  thousand 
dozen  of  champagne  from  the  dis- 
interested money-dealers  with  whom 
he  usually  negotiated  his  paper.  He 
had  pictures  all  over  his  "studios," 
which  had  been  purchased  in  the 
same  bargains.  K  he  sold  his  goods 
at  an  enormous  price,  he  paid  for 
them  at  a  rate  almost  equally  exor- 
bitant. There  was  not  an  article  in 
his  shop  but  came  to  him  through 
his  Israelite  providers ;  and  in  the 
very  front  shop  itself  sat  a  gentle- 
man who  was  the  nominee  of  one  of 
them,  and  who  was  called  Mr.  Moss- 
rose.  He  was  there  to  superintend 
the  cash  account,  and  to  see  that 
certain  instalments  were  paid  to  his 
principals,  according  to  certain  agree- 
ments entered  into  between  Mr. 
Eglantine  and  them. 

Having  that  sort  of  opinion  of 
Mr.  Mossrose  which  Damocles  may 
have  had  of  the  sword  which  hung 
over  his  head,  of  course  Mr.  Eglan- 
tine hated  his  foreman  profoundly. 
^^  He  an  artist,"  would  the  former 
gentleman  exclaim,  "  why  he's  only  a 
disguised  bailiff!  Mossrose,  indeed ! 
the  chap's  name's  Amos,  and  he  sold 
oranges  before  he  came  here."  Mr. 
Mossrose,  on  his  side,  utterly  despised 
Mr.  Eglantine,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  he  would  become 
the  proprietor  of  the  shop,  and  take 
Eglantine  for  a  foreman,  and  then  it 
would  be  his  turn  to  sneer  and  bully, 
and  ride  the  high  horse. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
was  a  skeleton  in  the    great  per-    ,y    /' 
fumer's  house,  as  the  saying  is,  a    *.  **.. 
worm  in  his  heart's  core,  and  though,    ,  "  '*. 
to  all  appearance  prosperous,  that 
his  position  was  really  an  awkward 
one. 
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What  Mr.  Eglantine^s  relations 
were  with  Mr.  AValker  may  be  im- 
agined from  the  following  dialogue, 
which  took  place  between  the  two 
gentlemen  at  five  o'clock  one  sum- 
mer's afternoon,  when  ^Ir.  AValker, 
issuing  from  his  chambers,  came  across 
to  the  perfumer's  shop. 

"  Is  Eglantine  at  home,  Mr.  Moss- 
rose?"  said  Walker  to  the  foreman, 
who  sat  in  the  front  shop. 

"  Don't  know — ^go  and  look"  (mean- 
ing go  and  be  hanged)  ;  for  Mossrose 
also  hated  Mr.  Walker. 

"  If  you're  uncivil  I'll  break  your 
bones,  Mr.  Amos^^  says  Mr.  Walker, 
Btemly. 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  try, 
Mr.  Hooker  Walker,"  replies  the 
undaunted  shopman,  on  which  the 
captain,  looking  several  tremendous 
canings  at  him,  walked  into  the  back 
room  or  *'  studio." 

**  How  are  ^ou,  Tiny,  mv  buck  ?" 
says  the  captain.    "  Much  doing  ?" 

"Not  a  soul  in  town.  I  'aven't 
touched  the  hirons  all  day,"  replied 
Mr.  Eglantine,  in  rather  a  desponding 
wiy. 

"Well,  just  cet  them  ready  now, 
and  give  my  whiskers  a  turn.  I'm 
going  to  dine  with  Billing^ate  and 
some  out-and-out  fellows  at  the  Re- 
sent, and  so,  my  lad,  just  do  your 

"  I  can't,"  says  Mr.  Eglantine.  "  I 
expect  ladies,  captain,  every  minute." 

"Ver}'  good;  I  don't  want  to 
trouble  sucn  a  great  man,  I'm  sure. 
Good-by,  and  let  me  hear  from  you 
this  day  week,  Mr.  Eglantine."  "  This 
day  week  '*  meant  that  at  seven  days 
from  that  time  a  certain  bill  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Eglantine  would  be  due,  and 
presented  for  payment. 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  cap- 
tain—do sit  down.  I'll  curl  you  m 
one  minute.  And,  I  say,  won't  the 
party  renew  ?" 

"  Impossible  —  it's  the  third  re- 
newal.' 

"But  m  make  the  thin^  hand- 
some to  you ; — ^indeed  I  will. ' 

"  How  much  ?" 

"Will  ten  pounds  do  the  busi- 
ness?" 

"What!  offer  my  principal  ten 
pounds?  Are  you  mad,  t^lantine  ? — 
A  little  more  of  the  iron  to  the  left 
whisker." 

"  No,  I  meant  for  commission." 

"Well,  m  see  if  that  will  do. 


The  party  I  deal  with,  Eglantine,  has 
power,  I  know,  and  can  defer  the 
matter,  no  doubt.  As  for  me,  you 
know,  Tve  nothing  to  do  in  the 
affair,  and  only  act  as  a  friend  be- 
tween you  and  him.  I  give  you  my 
honour  and  soul,  I  do.'* 

"I  know  you  do,  my  dear  sir." 
The  two  last  speeches  were  lies.  The 

Scrfumer  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Ir.  AValker  would  pocket  the  KM. ; 
but  he  was  too  easy  to  care  for  pay- 
ing it,  and  too  timid  to  quarrel  with 
such  a  powerful  friend.  And  he  had 
on  three  different  occasions  already 
payed  lOZ.  fine  for  the  renewal  of  the 
bill  in  question,  all  of  which  bonuses 
he  knew  went  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Walker. 

Here,  too,  the  reader  vrill  perceive 
what  was,  in  part,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  agency"  on  Mr.  Walkers  door. 
He  was  a  go-between  between  mon^- 
lenders  and  borrowers  in  this  world, 
and  certain  small  sums  always  re- 
mained with  him  in  the  course  of  the 
transaction.  He  was  an  agent  for 
wine,  too ;  an  agent  for  places  to  be 
had  through  the  influence  of  great 
men ;  he  was  an  agent  for  hidf-a* 
dozen  theatrical  people,  male  and  fe- 
male, and  had  the  interests  of  the 
latter,  especially,  it  was  said,  at  heart 
Such  were  a  few  of  the  means  by 
which  this  worthy  gentleman  con- 
trived to  support  himself,  and  if^  as 
he  was  fond  oi  high  living,  gambling, 
and  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  hia  reve- 
nue was  not  lai^  enough  for  lui 
expenditure — why,  he  sot  into  debt, 
and  settled  his  bills  that  way.  He 
was  as  much  at  home  in  ^e  Fleet  at 
in  Fall  Mall,  and  quite  as  lu^wy  in 
the  one  place  as  in  the  other,  "  j^uit*a 
the  way  I  take  things,*'  would  this 
philosopher  say.  "  li  Tve  money,  I 
spend ;  if  I've  credit,  I  borrow ;  if  iSm 
dunned,  I  whitewash ;  and  so  yoa 
can't  beat  me  down."  Happy  elaali- 
city  of  temperament !  I  ao  believe 
that  in  spite  of  his  misfortunes  and 
precarious  position,  there  was  no  man 
m  England  whose  consdenoe  was 
more  calm,  and  whose  slumbers  were 
more  tranquil,  than  thoee  of  Captain 
Howard  Walker. 


As  he  was  sitting  under  the 
of  Mr.  Eglantine,  he  reverted  to  ^  the 
ladies,"  whom  the  latter  .gentLenen 
professed  to  expect ;  aaSd  he  wns  • 
sly  doff,  a  lucky  ditto,  and  asked  1dm 
if  the  hkdies  were  handsome. 
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.  Eghmtine  thoaght  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  telling  a  bouncer  to  a  gen- 
tleman with  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
money  transactions ;  and  so,  to  give 
the  captain  an  idea  of  his  solvency 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  future  pros- 
pects, "  Captain,  said  he,  "  Tve  got 
nundred  and  eighty  pound  out  with 
you,  which  you  were  obliging  enough 
to  negotiate  for  me.  Have  I,  or 
have  I  not,  two  bills  out  to  that 
amount  ?" 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,  you  cer- 
tainly have ;  and  what  then  ?" 

"What  then?  Why  I  bet  you 
five  pounds  to  one  that  in  three 
months  those  bills  are  naid.** 

"Done:  five  poimos  to  one.  I 
take  it." 

This  sudden  closing  with  him 
made  the  perfumer  rather  uneasy, 
but  he  wag  not  to  pay  for  three 
months,  and  so  he  said  "done'*  too, 
and  went  on,  "  What  would  you  say 
if  your  bills  were  paid  ?" 

"  Not  mine,  Pike's." 

"Well,  if  Pike's  were  paid,  and 
the  Minories'  man  paid,  and  every 
single  liability  I  have  cleared  off; 
ana  that  JMlossrose  flung  out  of 
winder,  and  me  and  my  emporium  as 
free  as  air  ?" 

"You  don't  say  so?  Is  Queen 
Anne  dead  ?  and  has  she  left  you  a 
fortune?  or  what's  the  luck  m  the 
wind  now  ?" 

"  It's  better  than  Queen  Anne,  or 
any  body  dying.  What  should  you 
Bay  to  seeing  in  that  very  place  where 
Mossrose  now  sits  (hang  him !) — in 
seeing  the  Jmest  head  of  ^air  now  in 
Europe  f  A  woman  'tell  you — a  slap- 
up  lovely  woman,  who,  I'm  proud  to 
Bay,  will  soon  be  called  Mrs.  Heglan- 
tine,  and  will  bring  me  five  thousand 
pounds  to  her  fortune." 

"  WeU,  Tmy,  this  is  good  luck, 
indeed.  I  say,  you'll  be  able  to  do 
a  bill  or  two  for  me  then,  hay  ?  You 
won't  forget  an  old  friend  ?" 

"That  I  won't.  I  shall  have  a 
place  at  mv  board  for  you,  capting ; 
and  many  s  the  time  I  shall  ope  to 
see  you  under  that  ma'ogany." 

"  What  will  the  French  milliner 
say  ?  She'll  hang  herself  for  despair, 
Eglantine." 

"  Hush  I  not  a  word  about  'er.  Pve 
flown  all  my  wild  oats,  I  tell  you. 
Eglantine  is  no  longer  the  gay  young 
bachelor,  but  the  sober  married  man. 
I  want  a  heart  to  share  the  feel- 


ings of  mine.  I  want  repose.  I'm 
not  so  young  as  I  was,  I  feel  it." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  I  you  are  —  you 
are " 

"Well,  but  I  sigh  for  an  *appy 
fireside ;  and  PU  have  it." 

"  And  give  up  that  club  which  you 
belong  to,  hay  ?" 

"  The  Kidneys  ?  Oh  I  of  course, 
no  married  man  should  belong  to 
such  places,  at  least,  FW  not;  and 
I'll  have  my  kidneys  broiled  at  home. 
But  be  quiet,  captain;  if  you  please 
the  ladies  appinted  to ' 

"  And  is  It  the  lady  you  expect  ? 
eh,  you  rogue !" 

"  Well,  get  along.  It's  her  and 
her  ma." 

But  Mr.  Walker  determined  he 
wouldn't  set  along,  and  would  see 
these  lovely  ladies  before  he  stirred. 

The  operation  on  Mr.  Walker's 
whiskers  bein^  concluded,  he  was  ar- 
ranging his  toilet  before  the  class  in 
an  agreeable  attitude,  his  neoL  out ; 
his  enormous  pin  settled/in  his  stock 
to  his  satisfaction,  his  eves  compla- 
cently directed  towards  the  reflection 
of  his  left  and  favourite  whisker,  and 
Eglantine  was  laid  on  a  litter  in  an 
easy,  though  melancholy  posture. 
He  was  twiddling  the  tongs  with 
which  he  had  just  operated  on 
Walker  with  one  hand,  and  his  right- 
hand  ringlet  with  the  other,  and  he 
was  thinking — thinking  of  Morgiana; 
and  then  of  the  bill  which  was  to  be- 
come due  on  the  16th ;  and  then 
of  a  light  blue  velvet  waistcoat  vrith 

fold  sprigs,  in  which  he  looked  very 
illing,  and  so  was  trudging  round  in 
his  little  circle  of  loves,  fears,  and 
vanities.  "Hang  it!"  Mr.  Walker 
was  thinking,  "I  am  a  handsome 
man.  A  pair  of  whiskers  like  mine 
are  not  met  with  every  day.  If  any 
body  can  see  that  my  tuit  is  dyed, 

may  I  be "     When  the  door 

was  flung  open,  and  a  large  lady 
with  a  curl  on  her  forehead,  yel- 
low shawl,  a  green  velvet  bonnet 
with  feathers,  half-boots,  and  a  drab 
gown  with  tulips  and  other  large 
exotics  painted  on  it — ^when,  in  a 
word,  Mrs.  Crump  and  her  daugh- 
ter bounced  into  the  room. 

"  Here  we  are,  Mr.  E.,"  cries  Mrs. 
Crump,  in  a  gaj^foldtre,  confidential 
air.  "But,  law!  there's  a  gent  in 
the  room !" 

"  Don't  mind  me,  ladies,"  said  the 
gent  alluded  to,  with  his  fascinating 
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M'tiy.  ^^  J*ui  «  frieud  uf'  KjfliizitiiitV: 
iLii't  i^  Jv^  ^  a  cixip  xA'  the  uld  block. 
Jia y  >" 

"  77(0/  you  are,*'  Btiid  ibe  perf'uiueEf 
ifUrtin;;  up. 

'*Aij  'air-dr««er  y^  asked  ^Ihl 
Ouiijp.  "  WeJl.  J  tLou;rlit  lie  wa-  : 
liitrc's  wiiiiethinv.  Mr.  K..  iu  peiitle- 
juc'fj  of  your  profetM»ion  s(j  exceeding, 
tio  untMifumorj  '//«fr//^y.** 

*■  MadaiiJ,  you  do  ine  pn>ud,**  re- 
plug the  ^critlctiian  Mi  wmplimented, 
with  ;rreat  presence  ofiuind.  "  Will 
you  allow  me  to  try  iijy  »>kill  upfjn 
you,  or  ujioii  iiiiws,  your  lovely 
(lau;{ljU'r  'f  I'm  not  m>  clever  as  K;^- 
Juntiiie,  but  no  liad  band,  1  a8*$iire 
you." 

"  NonitenHe,  cajitain/'  interrupted 
the  jierfumer,  wlio  wax  uncomfort- 
able wmiehow  at  the  renc<mtre  be- 
tween the  captain  an<l  the  object  of 
hid  aflifction.  *^  lie  9  not  m  the 
profemion,  MrH.  (J.  'J'his  iH  my 
frirnil  (*aj>tain  Walker,  and  proud  I 
nm  to  rail  him  my  friend.  And 
then  iwide  to  MrH.  C'.,  '*<)ne  of  the 
liiiit  nwc'IIn  on  town,  ma*am — a  re- 
l^uhir  tip-topjier." 

llumourinff  the  miHtake  which 
Mnt.  (!ninip  had  juHt  made,  Mr. 
Walki'r  thniNt  the  curlin^i^-ironfl 
into  the  tire  in  a  minute,  and 
looked  rounil  at  i\w  ladies  with  hucIi 
n  tiii<(Mnutiiip[  ^nuv,  that  hotli,  now 
niiule  iKHpiainted  with  his  quality, 
blUNhed,  and  f^ifi^^Iitl,  and  were  (piite 
pIcaMMl.  Mamma  l<M>ked  at  Hiinn, 
and  *(iina  lookinl  at  mnnnna ;  and 
then  mimnnafcaxe  *(iina  a  little  blow 
in  the  rr^ion  of  her  little  waist,  and 
then  iHith  bui>tt  imt  lauLi:hin^«  as  la- 
dies will  hiu^h«  and  as,  let  us  trust, 
they  iM«iy  buii^h  ftu*  e\er  and  e\er. 
Why  neiHl  tlieiv  In*  a  reason  tor 
lau^hin^y  I. el  us  lau^li  when  wo 
rtiv  lau^JiN,  as  we  sKvp  when  we  ari» 
>«leep\ .  And  s\>  Mrs.  rruutp  and 
liei'  dt'UhUM'Uo  laui^hinl  to  ttieir 
heiUt't  oonteut,  and  both  li\ed  their 
lav>;e  ^lnnul^  bbu'k  exes  re|K\itv^ily 
tm  Mr   \V:ilker. 

"  I  won'l  le;»\e  the  »\HMn,**  Mi.d  !k\ 
\NMu»»»»;  t\MW:n\l  w»th  (he  he;Hi\l  M\»n 
m  t»\N  h:kM\l.  :\\\A  >^\\\\\a\\\\\'^  w  on  the 
I".\»WH    \vk^vv  wuh   x\\\   \\w   \\k^\W\\\\ 

e\oi\    iMO". '.'.", u  v'v.*.  lv\!  ^'.>  vM\-.\  •■■.•.:- 

>v  V.  .4-.».>;  v.r.v^     "  I  >*v^'.\5   \;i\N    :*:*v- 

^ V '. V  ? vV*X  '. '.u'  i x*r   *  ) '.  .i \ .  \l  w  N>v'  • ,  .i '.  aI 
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Hu.    TOO    know,    I*Te   m    ri^kt  to 
Btay." 

^  He  can't  rtay."  flud  Mn.  Cnimp» 
all  of  a  sudden,  blnshxng  as  red  as  a 
pe(»nv. 

-*  1  {iball  have  on  my  peigmrir, 
mamma.""  sud  mifB.  looking  at  the 
^'entleman.  and  then  dropping  down 
ber  eye?  and  blushing  too. 

~  But  be  can't  rtay.  *Gina,  I  tell 
you  :  do  you  think  that  I  would, 
before  a  gentleman,  take  off  my •'" 

^  Mamma  means  her  fbost  !**  aud 
mi«>s.  jumpimr  up,  and  beginning  to 
laugh  with  all  her  might ;  at  which 
the  honest  landlady  of  the  Bootjack, 
who  loved  a  joke,  although  at  her 
own  expense,  laughed  too,  and  said 
that  no  one.  except  Mr.  Crump  and 
Mr.  Eglantine,  had  erer  aeen  her 
without  the  ornament  in  question. 

^*  Do  go  now,  you  provokinjg  thins, 
continued  Miss  C.  to  Mr.  Wat- 
er ;*'  I  wish  to  hear  the  hoyeituie,and 
it*s  six  o'clock  now,  and  we  shall 
never  be  done  aeainst  then:**  hut 
the  way  in  which  Morgiana  said  **  do 
go,"  clearly  indicated  **  don't,"  to  the 
jierspicuous  mind  of  Mr.  Walker. 

"  Perhaps  you  'ad  better  go,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Eglantine,  joining  in  this 
sentiment,  and  being,  in  truth,  aome- 
what  uneasy  at  the  admiration  which 
his  "  swell  friend  "  excited. 

^'  I  '11  see  you  hanged  firs^  £sgy« 
my  boy!  Go  I  won't,  untU  thoe 
ladies  have  had  their  hair  dressed: 
didn't  you  yourself  tell  me  that  Miss 
Crump's  was  the  most  beautiful  hair 
in  Kuro]H>  ?  And  do  you  think  that 
1  'II  go  away  without  seeing  it  ?  No, 
here  I  stay." 

*'  You  naughty,  wicked,  odioas, 
provoking  man !  said  Mias  Crump. 
hut,  at  the  ssmic  time,  she  tocdc  off 
her  bonnet,  and  placed  it  on  <Hie  of 
ttio  side  candlesticks  of  Mr.  Eglan- 
tine's glass  (it  was  a  black  velvet 
lH>nnet.  trimmed  with  sham  lace,  and 
with  a  wreath  of  nasturtiums,  ooavol= 
vulusi's,  and  wallflowers  within); 
and  (hen  $;ud,  ''  Give  me  the  peig^ 
noir.  Mr.  Arehibald,  if  you  please ;" 
:i:\il  K^l.mtino.  who  would  do  any 
T^.i:l^  Tor  her  when  she  called  him 
.V  :v I r. !  u Iv!.  i nmKxliatel v  produced  that 
C/.:-.v.i'.;:.  .;::d  wnip[vc!  round  thede* 
l-.xV.Tv  shouMins  of  the  lady,  who  re- 
r;o\  .v.i:  ;)  s::.i:u  ^>ld  chain  which  she 
w.rv.^  o:;  h(.r  ton.  hc^id.  two  brass  hair- 
>v.::;  t:*.As9  rubies,  and  the 
XX  '..:vh  kc  v:  h«:r  hack  hair  toge* 
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ther,  removing  them,  I  say,  and  turn- 
ing her  great  eyes  towards  the 
stranger,  and  giving  her  head  a  shake, 
down  let  tumble  such  a  flood  of 
shining,  wavinc,  heavy,  glossy,  jetty 
ludr,  as  would  have  done  Mr.  Row- 
land's heart  good  to  see.  It  tumbled 
down  Miss  Morgiana's  back,  and  it 
tumbled  over  her  shoulders,  it  tumbled 
over  the  chair  on  which  she  sat,  and 
from  the  midst  of  it  her  jolly,  bright- 
eyed,  rosy  face  beamed  out  with  a 
triumphant  smile,  which  said,  **  A'nt 
I  now  the  most  angelic  being  you 
ever  saw?" 

"  By  Heavens !  it's  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  I  ever  saw!"  cried  Mr. 
Walke;*,  with  undisguised  admira- 
tion. 

**  Isn^t  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Crump,  who 
made  her  daughter's  triumph  her 
own.  "  Heigho !  when  I  acted  at 
the  WeUs  in  1820,  before  that  dear 

firl  was  bom,  /  had  such  a  head  of 
air  as  that,  to  a  shade,  sir,  to  a 
shade.  They  called  me  Ravenswing 
<m  account  of  it.  I  lost  my  head  of 
hair  when  that  dear  child  was  born, 
and  I  often  say  to  her,  'Morgiana, 
you  came  into  the  world  to  rob  your 
mother  of  her  'air.'  AVere  you  ever 
at  the  Wells,  sir,  in  1820  ?  Perhaps 
you  recollect  Miss  Delancy  ?  I  am 
that  Miss  Delancy.  Fernaps  you 
recollect, — 

*•  Tink-a-tink,  tink-a-tiiik  : 

By  the  light  of  the  star, 
On  the  hlue  river's  brink, 

I  heard  a  guitar. 

I  heard  a  guitar 

On  the  blue  waters  clear, 
And  knew  by  its  rau-u.sic. 

That  Selim  was  near !  ' 

You  remember  that  in  ^he  Bagdad 
Bells f  Fatima,  Delancy;  Selim, 
Benlomond  (his  real  name  was  Bun- 
nion)  ;  and  he  failed,  poor  fellow,  in 
the  public  line  afterwards.  It  was 
done  to  the  tambourine,  and  dancing 
between  each  verse, — 

**  *  Tink-a-tink,  tink-a-tink, 
How  the  soft  music  swells. 

And  I  hear  the  soft  clink 
Of  the  minaret  bells  ! 

Tink.a'" 

"  Oh ! "  here  cried  Miss  Crump,  as 
if  in  exceeding  pain  (and  whether 
Mr.  Eglantine  had  twitched,  pulled, 
or  hurt  any  one  individual  hair  of 
that  lovely  head  I  don't  know), — 

yOIi.  ZXVU.   NO.  CLX. 


^*  Oh,  you  are  killing  me,  Mr.  Eglan- 
tuie !  '^ 

And  with  this  mamma,  who  was  in 
her 'attitude,  holding  up  the  end  of 
her  boa  as  a  visionary  tambourine, 
and  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  looking  at 
her,  and  in  his  amusement  at  the 
mother's  performances  had  almost 
forgotten  the  charms  of  the  daugh- 
ter,— both  turned  round  at  once,  and 
looked  at  her  with  many  expressions 
of  sympathy,  while  Eglantme,  in  a 
voice  of  reproach,  said,  "  KUled  you, 
Morgiana !  I  kill  you .?" 

"  I'm  better  now,"  said  the  young 
lady,  with  a  smile, — "  I'm  better, 
Mr.  Archibald,  now."  And  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  no  greater  co- 
quette than  Miss  Morgiana  existed 
in  all  Mayfair, — no,  not  among  the 
most  fashionable  mistresses  of  the 
fashionable  valets  who  frequented  the 
Bootjack.  She  believed  herself  to 
be  the  most  fascinating  creature  that 
the  world  ever  produced ;  she  never 
saw  a^  stranger  but  she  tried  these 
fascinations  upon  him;  and  her  charms 
of  manner  and  person  were  of  that 
showy  sort  which  is  most  popular  in 
this  world,  where  people  are  wont  to 
admire  most  that  which  gives  them 
the  least  trouble  to  see  :  and  so  you 
will  find  a  tulip  of  a  woman  to  be  in 
fashion,  when  a  little  humble  violet 
or  daisy  of  creation  is  passed  over 
without  remark.  Morgiana  was  a 
tulip  among  women,  and  the  tulip- 
fanciers  all  came  flocking  round  her. 

Well,  the  said  "  Oh !"  and  "  I'm 
better  now,  Mr.  Archibald,"  thereby 
succeeded  in  drawing  every  bodys 
attention  to  her  lovely  self.  By  the 
latter  words  Mr.  Eglantine  was  spe- 
cially inflamed;  he  glanced  at  Mr. 
Walker,  and  said,  "  Capting !  didn't 
I  tell  you  she  was  a  creecher  7  See 
her  hair,  sir,  it 's  as  black  and  as  glossy 
as  sattiug.  It  weighs  fifteen  pound 
that  hair,  sir ;  and  I  wouldn't  let 
my  apprentice  —  that  blimdering 
Mossrose,  for  instance  (hang  him !) — 
I  wouldn't  let  any  one  but  myself 
dress  that  hair  for  500  guineas! 
Ah,  Miss  Morgiana,  remember  that 
you  mwj  always  have  Eglantine  to 
dress  your  hair !  —  remember  that, 
that's  all."  And  with  this  the  wor- 
thy gentleman  began  rubbing  deli- 
cately a  little  of  the  Eglantinia  into 
those  ambrosial  locks,  which  he  loved 
with  all  the  love  of  a  man  and  an 
artist. 
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And  as  for  Morgiana  shewing  her 
hair,  I  hope  none  of  my  readers  will 
entertain  a  bad  opinion  of  the  poor 
girl  for  doing  so.  Her  locks  were 
her  pride;  she  acted  at  the  private 
theatre  hair-parts,  where  she  could 
appear  on  purpose  to  shew  them  in  a 
dishevelled  state;  and  that  her  mo- 
desty was  real,  and  not  atfected,  may 
be  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
Mr.  Walker,  stepping  up  in  the  midst 
of  Eglantine's  last  speech,  took  hold 
of  a  lock  of  her  hair  very  gently 
with  his  hand,  she  cried,  "  Oh ! " 
and  started  with  all  her  might.  And 
Mr.  Eglantine  observed,  verj"^  gravely, 
"  Captmg !  Miss  Crump's  hair  is  to 
be  seen,  and  not  to  be  touched,  if  you 
please." 

"  No  more  it  is,  Mr.  Eglantine," 
said  her  mamma;  ^^  and  now,  as  it's 
come  to  my  turn,  I  beg  the  gentle- 
man will  be  so  obliging  as  to  go." 

^^  Must  /i?"  cried  Mr.  Walker; 
and  as  it  was  half-past  six,  and  he 
was  engaged  to  dinner  at  the  lie- 
gent  Club,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
make  Eglantine  jealous,  who  evi- 
dently was  annoyed  by  his  staying, 
he  took  his  hat  just  as  ^liss  Crump's 
coiffure  was  completed,  and,  saluting 
her  and  her  mamma,  left  the  room. 

"  A  tip- top  swell,  I  can  assure 
Tou,"  said  Eglantine,  nodding  after 
him ;  '•''  a  regular  bang-up  chap,  and 
no  mistake.  Intimate  with  the  ^lar- 
quess  of  Billingsgate,  and  Lord  Vaux- 
hall,  and  that  set." 

"  lie 's  very  genteel,"  said  Mrs. 
Crump. 

*^  Law!  I*m  sure  I  think  nothing 
of  him,"  said  Morgana. 

And  Captain  Walker  walked  to- 
wards his  club,  meditating  on  the 
beauties  of  Morgiana.  "  What  hair," 
said  he ;  "  what  eyes  the  gal  has ! 
they're  as  big  as  billiard-balls ;  and 
5000/.  Eglantme's  in  luck:  5000/. 
— she  can't  have  it,  it's  impossible !  " 

No  sooner  was  Mrs.  Crump's  front 
arranged,  during  the  time  of  which 
operation  Morgiana  sat  in  perfect 
contentment  looking  at  the  last 
French  fashioas  in  the  Courrier  des 
Dames,  and  thinking  how  her  pink 
satin  slip  would  die,  and  make  just 
such  a  mantilla  as  that  represented 
in  the  engraving, —  no  sooner  was 
31rs.  Crump's  front  arranged,  than 
both  ladies,  taking  leave  of  Mr. 
Eglantine,  tripped  back  to  the  Boot- 
jack Hotel,  in  the  neighbourhood; 


where  a  very  neat  green  fly  was  al- 
ready in  waiting,  the  gentleman  on 
the  box  of  which  (from  a  livery- 
stable  in  the  neighbourhood)  gave  a 
knowing  touch  to  his  hat,  and  a  salute 
with  his  whip,  to  the  two  ladies,  as 
they  entered  the  tavern. 

"  Mr.  W.'s  inside,"  said  the  man,  a 
driver  from  Mr.  Snaffle's  establish- 
ment ;  ^^  he's  been  in  and  out  this 
score  of  times,  and  looking  down  the 
street  for  you."  And  in  the  house, 
in  fact,  was  Mr.  Woolsey,  the  tailor, 
who  had  hired  the  fly,  and  was  en- 
gaged to  conduct  the  ladies  that  even- 
ing to  the  play. 

It  was  really  rather  too  bad  to 
think  that  Miss  Morgiana,  after  going 
to  one  lover  to  have  her  hair  dressed, 
should  go  with  another  to  the  play ; 
but  such  is  the  way  with  lovely 
woman !  Let  her  have  a  dozen  ad- 
mirers, and  the  dear  coquette  will 
exercise  her  power  upon  them  all; 
and  as  a  lady,  when  sne  has  a  lar^ 
wardrobe,  and  a  taste  for  variety  m 
dress,  will  appear  every  day  in  a 
diiferent  costume ;  so  will  the  young 
and  giddy  beauty  wear  her  lovers, 
encouraging  now  the  black  whiskers, 
now  smiling  on  the  brown,  now 
thinking  that  the  gay  smiling  rattle 
of  an  admirer  becomes  her  very  well, 
and  now  adopting  the  sad  sentimental 
melancholy  one,  according  as  her 
changeful  fancy  prompts  ner.  Let 
us  not  be  too  angry  with  these  un- 
certainties and  caprices  of  beauty, 
and  depend  on  it  tnat,  for  the  most 
part,  those  females  who  cry  out 
loudest  against  the  flightiness  of  tbeir 
sisters,  and  rebuke  their. undue  en- 
couragement of  this  man  or  that, 
would  do  as  much  themselves  if  th^ 
had  the  chance,  and  are  constant,  at 
I  am  to  my  coat  just  now,  because  I 
have  no  other. 

^^Did  you  see  Doubleyon,  *Giiia 
dear  ?"  said  her  mamma,  addressiiig 
that  young  lady.  *'  He's  in  the  bur 
with  your  pa,  and  has  his  miliUiy 
coat  with  the  king's  button,  and 
looks  like  an  officer. 

This  was  Mr.  Woolsey's  style,  bis 
great  aim  being  to  look  like  an  annj 
gent,  for  many  of  whom  he  in  his 
capacity  of  tailor  made  those  splendid 
red  and  blue  coats  which  characterise 
our  military.  As  for  the  royal  1mt> 
ton,  had  not  he  made  a  set  of  ooats 
for  his  late  majesty  George  IV.  ?  and 
he  woidd  add,  when  he  namtod  thk. 
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cireamstance,  ''Sir,  Prince  Blucher 
and  Prince  Swatzenberg*s  measurers 
in  the  house  now ;  and  what's  more, 
Pre  cut  for  Wellington."  I  believe 
he  would  have  gone  to  St.  Helena  to 
make  a  coat  for  Napoleon,  so  great 
was  his  ardour.  He  wore  a  blue- 
hlack  wig,  and  his  whiskers  were  of 
the  same  hue.  He  was  brief  and 
•tern  in  conversation,  and  be  always 
went  to  masquerades  and  balls  in  a 
field-marshal  s  uniform. 

"  He  looks  really  quite  the  thing 
to-night,"  continued  Mrs.  Crump. 

«  Yes,"  said  'Gina ;  "  but  he's  such 
an  odious  wig,  and  the  dye  of  his 
whiskers  always  comes  off  on  his 
white  gloves." 

"Every  body  has  not  their  own 
hair,  love,"  continued  Mrs.  Crump 
with  a  sigh;  '^but  Eglantine's  is 
beautiful." 

"  Every  hairdresser's  is,"  answered 
Morgiana,  rather  contemptuousl}^ ; 
**  but  what  I  can't  bear  is  that  their 
finsers  is  always  so  very  fat  and 
pudgy." 

In  fact,  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  the  fair  Morgiana.  Was  it  that 
she  had  but  little  liking  for  the  one 
pretender  or  the  other?  Was  it 
that  voung Glauber,  who  acted  Romeo 
in  tne  private  theatricals,  was  ihr 
younger  and  more  agreeable  than 
either?  Or  was  it,  that  seeing  a 
real  gendeman^  such  as  Mr.  Walker, 
with  whom  she  had  had  her  first 
interview,  she  felt  more  and  more  the 
want  of  refinement  in  her  other  de- 
clared admirers  ?  Certain,  however, 
it  is,  that  she  was  verv  reserved  all 
the  evening,  in  spite  ot  the  attentions 
of  Mr.  Woolsey ;  that  she  repeatedly 
looked  nmnd  at  the  box-door,  as  if 
she  expected  some  one  to  enter ;  and 
that  she  partook  of  onlv  a  very  few 
oysters,  indeed,  out  of  the  barrel 
which  the  gallant  tailor  had  sent 
down  to  the  Bootjack,  and  oif  which 
the  party  supped. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Mr.  AVoolsey, 
to  his  ally.  Crump,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether after  the  retirement  of  the 
bidies.  ^  She  was  dumb  all  night. 
She  never  once  laughed  at  the  farce, 
nor  cried  at  the  tragedy,  and  you 


know  she  laughs  and  cries  uncom- 
mon. She  only  took  half  her  negus, 
and  not  above  a  quarter  of  her  beer." 

"  No  more  she  did !"  replied  Mr. 
Crump,  very  calmly.  "  I  think  it 
must  be  the  barber  as  has  been  cap-> 
tivating  her :  he  dressed  her  hair  for 
the  play." 

"  Hang  him,  FU  shoot  him !"  said 
Mr.  Woolsey.  "  A  fat,  foolish,  ef- 
feminate beast  like  that  marry  Miss 
Morgiana?  Never!  I  will  shoot 
him !  I'll  provoke  him  next  Satur- 
day— I'll  tread  on  his  toe — PU  pull 
his  nose !" 

"  No  quarrelling  at  the  Kidneys !" 
answered  Crump,  sternly ;  "  tncre 
shall  be  no  quarrelling  in  that  room 
as  long  as  I'm  in  the  chair  !" 

"  ^^  ell,  at  any  rate  you'll  stand  my 
friend  ?" 

"  You  know  I  will,"  answered  the 
other.  "  You  are  honourable,  and  I 
like  you  better  than  Eglantine.  I 
trust  you  more  than  Eglantine,  sir. 
You  're  more  of  a  man  than  Eglan- 
tine, though  you  are  a  tailor ;  and  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  you  may 
get  Morgiana.  Mrs.  C.  goes  the 
other  way,  I  know  :  but  I  tell  you 
what,  women  will  go  their  own  ways, 
sir,  and  Morgy's  like  her  mother  in 
this  point,  and,  depend  on  it,  Morgy 
will  decide  for  herself." 

Mr.  Woolsey  presently  went  home, 
still  persisting  in  his  plan  for  the  as- 
sassination of  Eglantine.  Mr.  Crump 
went  to  bed  very  quietly,  and  snored 
through  the  nignt  at  his  usual  tone. 
Mr.  Eglantine  passed  some  feverish 
moments  of  jealousy,  for  he  had  come 
down  to  the  club  in  the  evening, 
and  had  heard  that  Morgiana  was 
gone  to  the  play  with  his  rival.  And 
JVliss  Morgiana  dreamed  of  a  man, 
who  was,— must  we  say  it? — exceed- 
ingly like  Captain  Howard  Walker. 
"  Mrs.  Captain  So  and  So ! "  thought 
she.  "  O,  I  do  love  a  gentleman 
dearly ! " 

And  about  this  time,  too,  Mr. 
AValker  himself  came  rolling  home 
from  the  Regent,  hiccupping,  "  Such 
hair! — such  eyebrows! — such  eyes! 
Uke  b-b-billiard-balls,  by  Jove !  * 
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life  of  sir  murray  maxwell. 
Chapter  !3v1V. 

ANnioRS  AT  LIN7IN COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  THE  FACTORY   AND  THE  CHINESE 

FORCtS  HIS  WAY  TO  CANTON. 


It  had  been  an  object  with  Captain 
IVIaxwell,  upon  his  first  arrival  at  the 
Great  Loo  Choo,  to  obtain  a  personal 
intcrWew  with  the  king  of  the  group, 
and  he  had  managed  matters  with 
such  excellent  skill  and  temper,  that 
the  reluctance  of  the  government  to 
break  through  its  own  customs  ap- 
peared on  the  eve  of  being  set  aside, 
when  an  unlucky  accident,  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  put  a  total  stop  to  the 
negotiation.  By  many  chiefs  and 
men  of  rank  both  he  and  Captain 
Hall  were  visited,  among  whom,  in- 
deed, so  close  an  intimacy  sprang  up, 
that  they  became  frequent  guests  one 
with  another.  But  the  palace  our 
navigators  were  not  allowed  to  ap- 
proach. As  if,  however,  to  convince 
them,  and  the  sovereign  Avhose  ma- 

i'esty  they  represented,  that  this  re- 
uctance  to  meet  them  face  to  face 
proceeded  from  no  unkindly  feeling, 
one  of  the  king's  sons  was  deputed 
to  wait  upon  Captain  Maxwell,  and 
to  bid  him  farewell.  The  prince  was 
well  received,  and,  like  all  the  other 
gentlemen  of  his  nation,  conducted 
himself  with  marked  propriety.  He 
undertook,  likewise,  to  procure  from 
his  father  an  autograph  letter  to  the 
King  of  Eagland,  making  no  secret, 
all  the  while,  of  the  hazard  which 
the  writer  would  incur,  of  whase  in- 
tercourse with  strangers  the  Empe- 
ror of  China,  his  feudal  superior,  was 
especially  iealous,  and  from  whom, 
were  intelligence  of  the  proceeding 
to  reach  Pekin,  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected.  We  need  scarcely  add  that 
Captain  Maxwell  assured  the  prince 
that  by  him  no  imprudent  disclosures 
would  be  made.  Accordingly,  the 
letter  was  forwarded,  and  witn  that 
in  their  keeping,  amid  sincere  regrets 
on  both  sides,  the  Alceste  and  the 
Lyra,  on  the  27th  of  October,  once 
more  ^vc  the  canvass  to  the  breeze 
and  sailed  away. 

Canton  river  was  now  the  point 
for  them,  and  nowhere  else.  It  had 
been  arranged  between  Lord  Am- 
herst and  Captain  Maxwell,  that  at 
Canton  the  embassy  should  re-em- 
l>ark.    Moreover,  as  it  was  felt  that 


there  was  not  time  at  their  dispoeal 
for  any  minute  or  protracted  inves- 
tigations elsewhere,  the  commodore 
determined  to  steer  at  once  for  the 
place  of  meeting.  Accordingly,  all 
the  remaining  islands  in  the  Loo 
Choo  group  were  passed  vrithout 
halting.  They  next  made  the  south- 
ern port  of  Formosa,  from  which,  to 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  a  reef  of 
rocks  projects,  and  on  which  the  sea 
breaks  over,  in  calm  weather,  with 
frightful  violence.  "  I  never,"  says 
Captain  Maxwell,  **  saw  or  heard 
any  break  like  that  upon  the  reef  of 
Formosa.  Each  wave,  as  it  rose, 
resembled,  in  the  distance,  a  small 
island  rolling  with  irresistible  force 
towards  the  larger  one ;  and  the  ikum 
WT  could  distinctly  hear,  like  thun- 
der, several  miles  off."  Thus,  not 
without  running  some  risk  from  the 
strong  current  that  flows  in  that 
quarter,  the  two  ship  rounded  For- 
mosa outside  the  Tela  Rita  rocks 
amid  a  gale  of  wind ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
November  reached  the  anchorage  off 
Lintin,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
Bocca  Tigris  or  mouth  of  the  Can- 
ton river. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  in 
our  narrative  which  requires  that 
of  the  unpublished  journal  of  him 
whaoe  career  we  are  tracing  ample 
use  should  be  made;  because, wiui- 
out  appealing  to  that  doeoment, 
though  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  giving  a  correct  detail  of 
events,  to  the  motives  and  feelings 
out  of  which  such  events  arose,  no 
clue  could  be  obtained.  At  the  < 
time,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
position,  as  regarded  both  himself 
and  others,  in  which  Captain  Max* 
wx'll  on  his  arrival  at  Lintin  was 
placed.  Let  it  then  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Ix>rd  Amherst^s  misskm  had 
not  only  failed  in  accomplishing  the 
object  which  it  was  designed  to  ac- 
complish, but  that  the  ambasosdor 
and  his  suite  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  treatment  whieh, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  the  reveree 
of  respectful.    Of  this  leading  fiMt) 
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letters  from  the  Company's  super- 
cargoes informed  Captain  Maxwell 
almost  as  soon  as  he  brought  up; 
and  it  was  further  added,  that  the 
authorities  at  Canton,  as  if  rejoicing 
over  the  issue,  were  become  more 
insolent  and  overbearing  towards  the 
Factory  than  ever.  For  example,  the 
ordinary  channels  of  communication 
between  them  and  the  local  govern- 
ment were  cut  off.  It  was,  indeed, 
by  stealth  alone  that  they  found  an 
opportunity  of  sending  a  common 
message  to  their  correspondents ;  and 
one  of  their  servants,  a  Chinese, 
who  was  caiught  while  thus  em- 
ployed, had  been  recently  seized,  im- 
prisoned, and  beaten.  In  a  word, 
great  uneasiness  prevailed  at  the 
Factory,  which  was  further  increased 
by  the  unpleasant  rumours  which, 
from  various  sources,  reached  them, 
that  the  embassy,  understood  to  be 
on  its  way  towardJs  the  coast,  would 
certainly  not  be  permitted  to  rejoin 
the  squadron  any  where  along  the 
banks  of  the  Canton  river,  or  under 
any  other  protection  than  that  of  a 
Chinese  war-junk. 

While  the  members  of  the  Factory 
sustained  these  wrongs,  and  were 
subjected  to  these  insults  at  the  hands 
of  the  natives,  the  commanders  of  the 
squadron,  more  immediately  attend- 
ant on  the  representative  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  were  made  to  feel,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  that  the  temper  en- 
couraged towards  them  and  tne  na- 
tional flag  was  not  very  friendly. 
Up  to  this  period  ships  of  war  from 
all  nations  had  been  accustomed  to 
anchor,  and  refit,  or  refresh,  at  Chuan- 
pee,  a  well-sheltered  roadstead,  nearer 
to  the  river's  mouth  by  full  five- 
and-twenty  miles  than  Lintin.  To 
Ldntin  Captain  Maxwell  was  peremp- 
torily directed  to  confine  himself; 
and  the  better  to  ensure  attention  to 
these  orders,  ten  iunks  took  up  their 
stations  as  if  to  blockade  the  Alceste. 
Moreover,  he  was  forbidden  to  hold 
any  conununication  with  the  land, 
and  the  strictest  vigilance  was  ex- 
ercised in  order  to  prevent  fresh  pro- 
visions, or  any  other  article  of  which 
the  crew  might  stand  in  need,  being 
sent  off  to  them  in  store-boats.  K  ow 
Captain  Maxwell  had  the  best  reason 
to  suspect  that  these  outrages  were 
offered,  not  only  without  orders  from 
the  imperial  government,  but  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  emperor. 


He  bore  them,  therefore,  with  much 
impatience ;  and  soon  began  to  consider 
of  the  steps  which  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  take  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating the  honour  of  the  sovereign 
whom  he  serv^ed,  and  of  the  embassy 
which  he  had  been  appointed  to  pro- 
tect. 

Absurd  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
viceroy  were,  they  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  interrupt  the  correspondence  of 
the  British  naval  commander  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  British  Factory  at 
Canton.  Captain  Maxwell  accord- 
ingly learned  that  not  now  for  the 
first  time  was  the  ambassador's  escort 
subjected  to  insult.  The  General 
Hewitt,  it  appeared,  which  had  been 
directed,  after  landing  the  presents, 
to  proceed  to  Whampoa,  and  there 
take  in  a  cargo  of  tea,  was  stopped 
twenty  miles  below  that  port  at  the 
second  bar,  and  there  placed  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  But  the  patience 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Factory, 
which  had  been  well  tried  in  other 
ways,  ceased  to  hold  out  against  this 
additional  wTong.  The  General 
Hewitt  was  directed  to  force  her  way, 
if  necessary,  through  the  guard- 
boats  ;  and  the  mandarins,  not  relish- 
ing the  preparations  which  were  un- 
disguisedly  made  on  board,  opened  a 
way  for  her  of  their  own  accord,  and 
permitted  her  to  pass.  The  result 
was  that,  in  the  teeth  of  a  viceregal 
proclamation,  the  ship  reached  the  sta- 
tion which  was  appointed  for  her,  and 
that  the  Chinese  did  in  her  case,  as  they 
had  not  long  previously  done  in  the 
case  of  a  deputation  from  the  Com- 
pany's commanders,  which  had  forced 
its  way  into  the  city,  they  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  stated  that  to 
be  their  own  act  and  deed  which  was 
accomplished  in  defiance  of  their  best 
efforts  to  prevent  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
circumstance  just  referred  to,  namely, 
the  advance  of  the  Hewitt,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  it  upon  the  Chi- 
nese authorities,  was  not  without  its 
weight  in  determining  Captain  Max- 
well as  to  the  course  which  it  would 
be  expedient  for  him  to  pursue.  The 
instructions  from  the  Admiralty  re- 
quired that  Lord  Amherst  should  be 
received  on  board  with  the  same 
marks  of  outward  respect  which  had 
attended  the  embarkation  of  Lord 
Alacartney ;  and  he  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  an  imperial  edict  had 
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appointed  the  same  place  of  re-em- 
barkation for  both.  The  viceroy, 
on  the  other  hand,  forbade  the  Alceste 
to  advance  beyond  the  roadstead 
where  she  then  lay;  and  informed 
her  commander  that  the  ambassador 
should  be  sent  down  to  him,  or  left 
to  be  taken  on  board  at  Macao.  Now 
should  he  pay  attention  to  the  man- 
date of  the  viceroy,  he  would  dis- 
grace the  British  nag,  and,  in  some 
sort,  come  short  of  his  own  duty ; 
should  he  act  in  opposition  to  such 
mandate,  the  consequences  might,  and 
probably  would,  be  ruinous,  both  to 
nimself  and  others.  The  banks  of 
the  river  were  powerfully  armed. 
The  forts  were  manned,  and  pre- 
pared to  oppose  her  progress;  and, 
above  all,  the  ambassador,  with  the 
whole  of  his  suite,  would  be,  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  ensuing,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  semi  -  barbarous  people 
and  government.  Captain  Maxweirs 
3ituation,  in  short,  was  one  of  very 
great  delicacy ;  for  in  addition  to  the 
contingent  dangers  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  there  was  the  almost  certain 
stoppage  of  the  trade,  a  movement 
which,  when  last  put  into  practice, 
had  cost  the  Company  not  less  than 
half  a  million  of  money.  We  regret 
extremely,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  his  correspondence  with  Sir 
Theophilus  Metcalfe,  the  chief  of  the 
Factory,  ihould  not  have  been  pre- 
served ;  but  this  much  we  are  able 
to  state  with  authority,  that  though 
Sir  Theophilus  declined  to  express 
an  official  opinion,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  entering  the  river  at  all  hazards, 
he  undertook  to  support  Captain 
Maxwell,  should  matters  come  to  an 
extremity,  by  every  practicable  means, 
and  at  all  risk  of  loss. 

Meanwhile  there  was  much  specu- 
lation in  various  quarters  as  to  the 
decision  at  which  the  commodore 
might  be  expected  to  come.  It  is 
probable  that  the  wishes  of  almost 
all  pointed  to  the  bolder  policy;  it 
is  certain  that  the  opinions  of  most, 
and  these  the  better  judges,  were 
against  it.  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe, 
for  example,  when  speculating  as  to 
what  might  be  done,  writes  thus :  — 

"  It  woold,  perhaps,  place  you  clear 
of  the  anno3rance  of  hoats,  or  at  least 
prove  an  annoyance  to  them,  if  you  oc- 
casionally moved  tlie  Alceste  from  Lintin 
to  Cbuanpee  and  back  a^in,  or  even 
into  Macao  roads.     If  the  warriors  fol- 


lowed, an  occasional  tack  when  a  boat  was 
close  in  your  wake,  would  give  you  a  just 
idea  of  Chinese  courage,  bustle,  and  noise ; 
and  if  a  few  men  were  compelled  to  cling 
to  your  rigging,  it  would  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  British  hos- 
pitality, and  the  Christian  principle  of 
returning  good  for  evil." 

In  like  manner  Captain  Hall,  on 
the  11th  of  November,  writes  from 
Macao,  whither  with  the  Lyra  he  had 
been  sent  to  refit : — 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  you 
remain  where  you  are,  or  even  go  to 
Cbuanpee,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
communicate  unless  I  am  here.  The 
higher  you  go,  the  more  your  campadore 
will  be  impeded,  unless  you  go  smack  op, 
which  Ross  and  every  one  thinks  you 
will  6nd  it  a  difficult  job  to  accompU^.** 

Again: — 

"  As  to  getting  to  Canton,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy:  getting  down  is  nothing. 
The  Factory  cannot  assist  you;  for  if  a 
boat  were  sent,  the  river  is  lined  with 
mandarins  in  such  a  way  that  you  could 
never  get  past.  The  Factory  schoooM* 
will  not  be  allowed  to  return,  and  your 
only  chance  is  to  go  up  in  some  ship 
that  is  passing,  or  else  be  smuggled  up 
in  a  cam  padore's  boat, — which,  of  coarse, 
would  not  do." 

Having  premised  all  this,  and 
carried  our  readers'  attention  back 
to  the  date  of  Sir  Theophilus  Met- 
calfe's letter,  in  which  he  nandsomely 
offered  to  incur  all  risks,  and  submit 
to  every  conceivable  inconvenieooe 
should  Captain  Maxwell  come  to  the 
determination  of  forcing  his  ¥ray  up 
the  river ;  we  conceive  that  the  oIh 
ject  of  this  narrative  will  best  be 
served  if  we  permit  the  chief  acton 
in  the  play  to  tell  their  own  story. 
The  following  is  from  Captain  Maz- 
weirs  report  of  his  proceedings  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  drawn  up  for  their 
lordships'  information:— 

"  My  reply  to  the  chief  of  the  Factoiy 
stated  that  we  had  suffered  mnch  firom 
bad  weather,  and  urged  the  neceasity  <^ 
an  immediate  application  bang  made  Co 
the  Chinese  authorides  for  pennisfioa  to 
enter  the  river  and  refit  the  ship,  that 
she  might  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
ambaiisador  on  his  return.  Beyood  this 
I  declined  all  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  chief  and  his  committee,  beceaae  I 
was  extremely  desirous  that  no  qnettion 
of  trade  should  be  agitated  oo  a  point 
which  exclusively  concerned  the 
name  and  character  of  the  Britiab 
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which  might  be  seriously  injured  in  the 
asrimation  of  this  extensive  empire,  were 
anjr  stand  made  in  behalf  of  its  unsullied 
dignity  except  bj  the  immediate  serrants 
of  his  majesty,  to  whom  the  honour  of 
his  flag  had  been  intrusted. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, a  mandarin  of  rank  had  come 
on  board,  sent,  as  he  said,  by  the  yiceroy 
to  welcome  my  arrival,  and  to  tell  me 
that  he  was  directed  to  furnish  the  ship 
with  a  pilot,  and  to  see  that  she  was  pro- 
perly  supplied  with  refreshments  after 
her  voyage.  He  behaved  with  great 
civility,  which,  their  lordships  may  be 
assured,  I  took  care  to  equal  him  in  ;  and 
he  was  saluted,  on  leaving  the  ship,  with 
the  customary  number  of  guns. 

"  1  certainly  did  not  then  in  the  least 
suspect  the  object  of  this  mandarin's 
visit,  who,  doubtless,  had  been  selected 
for  the  occasion  as  an  adept  in  Chinese 
diplomacy ;  for  (as  was  clearly  proved 
by  subsequent  occurrences)  his  actual 
mission  from  Canton  was  to  see  that  we 
got  no  pilot,  and  that  all  chance  of  fresh 
|Ht)visions,  or  refreshments  of  any  kind, 
reaching  us,  was  completely  cut  off; 
which,  by  the  vigilance  of  their  armed 
junks,  thev  perfectly  effected  during  the 
day ;  and  one  or  two  boatmen  who 
brought  us  any  thing  in  the  night  did  so 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives." 

From  this  date  up  to  the  7th, 
Captain  Maxwell  saw  no  more  of 
the  Chinese  or  their  mandarins.  On 
the  7th,  however,  his  communica- 
tions with  the  former  were  renewed ; 
of  the  manner  and  results  of  which 
the  following  brief  extract  from  his 
diary  gives  a  lucid  account : — 

*•  On  the  7th,  five  war-junks  anchored 
near  us,  and  a  Chinese  linguist  from  one 
of  them  came  on  board  to  say  that  a 
mandarin  of  high  rank  intended  waiting 
upon  me,  when  the  necessary  respect 
had  been  paid  of  previously  sending  an 
o£Bcer  to  wait  upon  him, — this  arrogant 
exaction  of  deference  was,  to  say  the 
least,  very  unusual ;  but  as  disputing 
upon  trifles  might  retard,  but  could  not 
forward  my  wishes,  the  joliy-boat  was 
despatched  with  a  midshipman,  who  was 
instructed  to  shew  himself  on  the  junk's 
deck  and  return.  This  mark  of  our  re- 
spect and  humility  immediately  brought 
forth  the  great  man,  who,  when  seated 
in  my  cabin,  opened  the  conference,  by 
inquiring  what  ship  it  was,  and  where 
we  came  from  1  This  pretended  igno- 
rance quite  confirmed  all  I  had  heard  or 
read  of  Chinese  chicanery,  and  put  me 
on  my  guard  to  meet  and  repel  it.  After 
informing  him,  the  interpreter  was  de- 
sired to  express  my  great  astonishment 


at  this  pretended  ignorance,  as  the  man- 
darin who  had  the  guard  came  along- 
side, and  was  answered  all  these  ques- 
tions in  a  regular  form  on  the  Sd  of 
November,  within  one  hour  after  we 
anchored.  And  the  viceroy  so  well 
knew,  from  the  coast-guard  report,  what 
ship  it  was,  that  he  had  sent  a  mandarin 
on  board  three  days  before  to  congratu- 
late me  on  her  arrival.  AH  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  was  disclaimed,  and 
even  doubts  expressed  of  my  veracity. 
He  had  the  effrontery  to  say  that  if  it 
was  true  the  officer  ot  the  guard  boarded 
us,  he  had  neglected  his  duty  in  not 
reporting  our  arrival  to  the  viceroy ;  and 
that  if  any  other  mandarin  had  come  on 
board  previous  to  himself  he  was  un- 
authorised, and  must  have  done  so  either 
from  curiosity,  or  to  make  a  fool  of  me. 
1  his  last  observation  was  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  and  thought  a  good  joke 
by  the  linguist,  until  he  was  gravely 
desired  to  inquire  what  proof  the  present 
mandarin  was  prepared  to  give  that  his 
visit  was  not  of  a  similar  description  ?  as 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Chinese 
mandarin  to  turn  the  captain  of  an  Eng- 
lish ship  of  war  into  ndicule  might  be 
attended  with  very  unpleasant  conse- 
quences to  himself.  The  tenor  and  man- 
ner of  this  query  entirely  disconcerted 
all  mirth,  and  produced  the  strongest 
assurances  from  the  mandarin  of  his  hav- 
ing been  sent  by  the  viceroy,  and  intend- 
ing immediately  to  return  to  him.  How- 
ever, this  attempt  to  disown  the  former 
intriguant  was  carrying  refinement  in 
policy  a  little  too  far,  as  it  gave  me  van- 
tage ground  I  was  determined  nothing 
should  dispossess  me  of.  It  was  now 
my  turn  to  be  incredulous ;  so,  after  a 
strong  animadversion  upon  the  viceroy's 
extraordinary  conduct  in  withholding 
pilots,  and  actually  attempting  to  starve 
the  crews  of  ships  employed  upon  the 
duty  of  carrying  an  ambassador  to  his 
emperor,  who  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  issue  edicts  for  their  being  kindly  re- 
ceived and  hospitably  entertained  in  every 
port  of  his  empire  they  might  touch  at ; 
and  after  observing  that  the  precedent  of 
the  Lion  going  to  Whampoa  to  receive 
the  former  ambassador  established  aright 
for  the  Alceste  to  proceed  there  upon  the 
present  occasion,  which  was  still  more 
necessary  from  tlie  ship  being  in  want  of 
repairs,  which  could  only  be  effectually 
given  in  the  smooth  water  of  the  river ; 
I  concluded  by  telling  him,  that  as  he 
was  probably  imposing  upon  me  and  the 
viceroy,  by  coming  in  his  name  when 
unauthorised,  as  the  other  mandarin  had 
done,  the  only  proof  I  would  admit  to  the 
contrary  was  his  returning  on  board  with 
an  answer  from  the  local  Chinese  au- 
thorities, granting  or  refusing  my  request 
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to  go  into  the  port  of  Canton,  <u  the  edict 
of  the  emperor  had  specified ;  and  that  if 
he  did  not  return  in  three  days  (or  if 
within  that  period  1  did  not  receive  any 
communication  on  the  subject),  I  should 
presume  the  viceroy  had  acceded  to  my 
demand,  and  proceed  up  the  river  ac- 
cordingly. I  added,  that  I  was  anxious 
to  preserve  the  best  possible  understand- 
ing with  his  excellency,  but  it  was  rather 
difficult  at  such  a  distance,  and  when 
liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  pretended 
messengers  from  him. 

"  The  mandarin  made  several  fruitless 
efforts  to  divert  me  from  this  purpose; 
and  amongst  other  things  roundly  as- 
serted that  the  Lion  never  went  higher 
than  Chuanpee,  where  Lord  Macartney 
embarked,  who,  as  the  linguist  observed 
in  his  Canton  jargon,  with  an  insolent 
sneer,  '  Hab  see  emperor !  this  ambassa- 
dor no  hab  see :  viceroy  he  sendee  in  one 
chop -boat  Lintin.'  Conceiving  this  to 
be  an  impertinence  of  his  own,  I  desired 
him  to  ask  the  mandarin  where  he  sup- 
posed the  ambassador  would  embark ; 
the  answer  was,  '  Macao,'  upon  which 
he  was  reminded  that  the  imperial  edict 
directed  the  ships  should  go  to  Canton, 
and  there  receivethe  embassy ;  from  whence, 
unjustly  attempting  to  exclude  them 
might  involve  the  viceroy  in  great  dis- 
grace at  Pekin.  This  remark  was  ac- 
companied  by  some  further  comments 
on  the  inhospitable  treatment  we  had 
experienced  since  our  arrival,  in  no  boats 
with  refreshment  being  permitted  to  come 
Dear  us,  and  the  whole  wound  up  with 
a  repetition  of  my  promised  movement, 
should  no  intervening  communication 
from  the  viceroy  induce  me  to  alter  my 
plan. 

"  'i'he  mandarin,  finding  I  was  quite 
inflexible  on  this  point,  notwithstanding 
several  allusions  he  made  to  the  form  id. 
able  batteries  that  no  ship  could  possibly 
pass  without  a  chop,  requested  I  would 
wait  four  days,  which  was  consented  to 
on  condition  that  if  no  message  was  re- 
ceived from  the  viceroy,  I  was  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  his  excellency  had  no 
objection  to  the  ship  entering  the  river. 
This  weighty  matter  being  adjusted,  the 
mandarin,  afler  partaking  of  some  re- 
freshment, took  leave,  and  was  saluted 
upon  going  away  with  three  guns. 

"  The  Lyra  was  this  day  sent  down  to 
the  Typa,*  with  part  of  our  carpenter's 
crew,  to  assist  in  repairing  her  damages, 
and  the  Alceste  was  moved  nearer  tu  the 
island  of  Lintin,  for  greater  facility  in 
watering,  w^hich  the  inhabitants  shewed 
a  malevolent  disposition  to  obstruct,  until 


a  guard  of  marines  was  placed  over  the 
reservoir.  The  people  of  Lintin  were, 
doubtless,  led  into  this  act  of  incivility 
by  the  vaunting  crews  of  a  division  of 
war- junks  the  viceroy  had  sent,  as  a 
squadron  of  observation,  to  hover  round 
and  watch  our  proceedings.  The  ridi- 
culous gasconade  of  this  Lilliputian  navy 
would  have  been  very  amusing,  had  we 
not  suffered  from  their  mischievous 
power  of  cutting  off  all  communication 
with  Canton  and  Macao  by  Chinese 
boats,  and  the  distance  was  too  great 
from  either  place,  to  send  our  own  for 
the  necessary  supplies  of  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables.  Any  Chinese  Ixtatmen  that 
did  succeed  in  escaping  their  vigilance 
to  bring  us  those  supplies  did  it  under  the 
cloak  of  night,  and  it  was  really  painful 
to  witness  the  trepidation  those  poor 
people  were  in  during  the  few  minutes 
they  remained  on  board,  for  they  declared 
that  death  was  the  punishment  enacted 
by  the  viceroy  for  holding  any  intercourse 
with  us  without  his  permission ;  and, 
judging  from  appearances,  that  was  not 
likely  to  be  obtained  whilst  he  could  bold 
us  in  surveillance  at  Lintin. 

"In   my   last    communication   to  Sir 
Theophilus  Metcalfe,  I  had  informed  htm 
of  the  interview  with  the  mandarin  on 
the  7th,  and  of  the  understanding  then 
agreed  upon,  that  should  no  further  com- 
munication be  received  within  a  limited 
time,  it  would  be  considered  I  had  the 
viceroy's  sanction  to  enter  the  river ;  and, 
as    Sir    Theophilus    had  cautioned  me 
again sc  putting  too  much   faith  in  the 
sometimes     cajoling     promisee    of   the 
Chinese   mandarins,   my  letters  to  htm 
concluded  with  a  solemn  assurance  that 
my  part  of  the  engagement  entered  into 
would  be  fulfilled,  and  at  all  basards; 
but  strict  secrecy  was  enjoined  him,  be- 
cause 1  also  intended  that  the  time  and 
manner  of  executing  a  service  involving 
such    important    considerations    sbonld 
be   governed  by  all   the  judgment  and 
discretion  I  was  master  of;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  egotism  will  be  impated  to 
me,  if  I  here  take  leave  to  declare  that, 
coming  to  this  decision  in  the  teeth  of 
so  many  appalling  difficulties  was  a  proof 
of  intrepidity,  I  shall  to  the  latest  hoar  of 
my  existence  feel  pride  in  havii^  prni* 
sessed.      Not  that,  in  considering   tli0 
matter,  any  probable  contest  with  tbo 
Chinese  batteries  weighed  with  me  ior 
a  moment.    Had  the  Bocca  Tigris  been 
stronger   than  the   Dardanelles,  the  at- 
tempt  to  pass  would  have  been  o£  trivial 
import  when  placed  in  competition  with 
the  great  objects  at  stake.     Oftheae  tlie 


*  A  secure  and  good  harbour  near  Macao  for  vessels  whose  draft  of  watsr  u 
under  thirteen  feet. 
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one  most  keenly  felt  was  the  circum- 
stance  that  the  king's  representative  was 
aetnallj  in  the  bands  of  this  airogaut  and 
ignoble  people,  whose  despicable  atro- 
cilj  ID  retaliating  upon  the  innocent, 
where  an  offending  party  is  beyond  their 
reach,  did  not  fail  to  make  its  due  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  1  also  considered 
that  the  commerce,  from  which  my 
country  derived  an  annual  revenue  of 
four  millions,  might  either  be  altogether 
stopped,  or  experience  a  temporary  sus- 
pension, to  the  incalculable  loss  of  that 
Company  who  had  just  incurred  the  ex- 
pense of  an  embassy  to  avert  the  chance 
of  any  such  evil  befalling  them. 

**  This  was  the  dark  and  discouraging 
side  of  the  picture,  by  looking  steadily  at 
which  I  might  at  least  exculpate  myself 
in  remaining  quiescent,  and  tamely  sub- 
mitting to  every  indignity  that  had  been 
or  might  be  offered  by  the  provincial 
mutborities  of  Canton. 

"  There  was,  however,  another  view  to 
be  taken  of  these  momentous  and  totally 
onezpected  circumstances,  which,  after 
a  carefiil  and  anxious  perusal  of  my  or- 
ders, I  could  not  discover  had  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  anticipated  by  His 
Majesty's  government ;  nor  had  any 
conference  I  had  ever  held  with  the 
ambassador  looked  to  the  probability  of 
resistance  being  made  to  that  precedent 
for  embarkation  established  by  the  former 
embassy.  It  was,  therefore,  incumbent 
on  me  to  consider  what  their  instructious 
and  wishes  would  have  been,  had  they 
contemplated  the  necessity  which  now 
arose  of  discussing  this  point  with  the 
Canton  goveniment.  I  remembered  that 
my  country  had  mounted  to  her  present 
distinguished  eminence  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  by  manfully  asserting  in  all  times 
and  places  her  fair  and  just  claims  for 
reciprocal  consideration,  and  that  she 
bad  never  condescended  to  sacrifice  her 
sovereign's  dignity  or  national  honour 
for  either  political  or  commercial  advan- 
tages. I  also  remembered,  that  could 
my  noble  friend,  Lord  Amherst,  have  die- 
tated  the  line  of  conduct  on  this  trying 
occasion,  he  would  have  distinctly  said, 
'  Think  not  a  moment  about  personal 
hazard  to  me,  but  act  according  to  the 
principles  which  have  hitherto  guided 
the  transactions  of  Great  Britain  with  all 
nations.'  lliis  was  the  feeling,  those 
were  the  sentiments,  under  the  influence 
of  which  my  resolution  was  formed,  and 
whatever  further  merit  that  may  possess. 
Lord  Anson's  spirited  example  of  nego- 
tiation with  an  insolent  viceroy  is  entitled 
to  a  large  share  in  it. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  11th,  no  com- 
munication from  the  viceroy  having  been 
received,  I  acquainted  the  Chinese  pilot 
(who  had  been  smuggled  on  board  with 


the  last  dispatch  from  the  Factory)  with 
my  intention  of  moving  towards  Cb'aanpee 
next  morning.  His  alarm  at  this  intelli» 
gence  was  so  great,  that  I  am  persuaded 
that,  had  not  a  boat  been  granted  that 
night  to  put  him  on  shore,  he  would 
have  risked  his  life  in  the  attempt  to 
swim  there,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
withstand  the  poor  creature's  entreaties 
to  be  liberated.  No  bribe,  however 
high,  would  have  induced  him,  he  said, 
to  come  near  the  ship,  had  he  understood 
she  was  going  any  where  but  to  Macao. 
As  to  passing  the  Bocca  Tigris  without 
a  chop  from  the  viceroy,  that  was  what 
no  ship  in  the  world,  however  large, 
could  possibly  do ;  and  even  venturing 
near  the  war-junks  at  Chuanpee  was  an 
enterprise  so  hazardous,  that  he  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  engaged 
in  it.  All  this  strongly  marked  the  in- 
flated notions  of  their  military  power 
imbibed  by  all  classes  of  the  Cliinese 
population. 

"  About  noon  on  the  l^th  November, 
we  weighed  with  the  flood-tide,  an  ex- 
cellent chart  of  Canton  river  by  Lieut. 
D.  Moss,  surveyor  in  the  service  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company,  and 
the  master  of  the  Alceste,  Mr.  Mayne's, 
considerable  local  knowledge,  being  our 
guides ;  and  before  the  ebb  made,  we 
had  worked  against  the  northerly  wind 
to  the  upper  end  of  '  Lang  Leet  Flat,' 
where  we  anchored  for  the  night,  and 
communicated  with  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's ship  Cornwall  from  Whampoa, 
the  captain  of  which  ship,  although  two 
hours  on  board  the  Alceste.  sailed  for 
England  next  morning  without  the  slight- 
est idea  we  were  going  a  step  beyond 
Chuanpee.  Had  the  intention  of  Joing 
so  been  even  guessed  at  by  any  one  on 
board,  letters  would  have  conveyed  home 
intelligence  of  an  event  calculated  to 
excite  much  uneasiness  until  the  result 
was  known.  This  proved  the  utility  of 
having  now,  as  at  other  times,  strictly 
kept  my  own  counsel.  Consultation 
with,  or  the  opinion  of  others,  may  be 
useful  and  necessary  in  private  concerns ; 
but  an  officer  in  command,  who  only  acts 
under  the  vacillating  influence  of  ad- 
visers, however  friendly,  has  little  chance 
of  ever  performing  conspicuous  ser- 
vices. 

"Next  day,  the  13th,  the  tide  not 
serving  until  one  p.m.,  the  forenoon  was 
employed  in  examining  and  exercising 
the  guns,  which  seemed  to  diffuse  a 
cheerfulness  and  animation  throughout 
all  classes  in  the  ship.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  general  feeling  on  board,  I  was 
amused  by  observing  what  bad  been 
written  in  chalk  on  one  of  tlie  thirty- 
two-pound  shot,  *  Tribute  from  the  King 
of  England  to  the  Chinese ;'  and  probably 
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tbis  Bbot  WW  •moogBt  Ukmo  demanded 
from  us  that  eveoiog  bj  the  principal 
fort  of  the  empire. 

"  With  the  first  of  the  flood.tide  we 
wei^bed,  and  about  half-past  three  p.m., 
haying  worked  within  a  short  distance 
of  Chuanpee,  the  same  linguist  who  bad 
aooompanied  the  mandarin  at  the  inter- 
view on  the  7th  came  on  board  from  the 
line  of  junks  drawn  up  on  the  usual  an- 
choring ground  for  ships  of  war,  and 
immediately  said,  with  much  agitation 
of  manner  and  voice,  '  Admiral  sendee 
me,  makeeyou  let  go  anchor ;'  to  which  I 
replied  in  his  own  style  of  English, 
'  Supposee  no  let  go  anchor,  what  ad- 
miral do  then  V  '  Oh  !  he  soon  sinkee 
you,'  was  the  answer,  given  with  a  strut 
along  the  deck,  which  made  all  the  after- 
guaid,  then  prepared  for  tacking,  lose 
their  gravity,  fbe  admiral,  however, 
waa  quite  in  earnest  as  to  our  anchoring 
abort  of  Cbuanpee;  for  whilst  the  hn- 

fnist  was  yet  on  his  stilts,  he  commenced 
ring  guns  of  attention  to  his  commands. 
Instead  of  anchoring,  I  stood  directly  up 
to  him ;  and  finding,  when  I  got  su£B- 
cientlynear  for  him  to  have  made  any 
conmiunioation  he  pleased,  by  an  officer, 
in  the  reeular  form  and  manner,  due 
from  one  civilised  nation  to  another,  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  doing  so,  I 
affected  to  take  the  firing  as  compliment- 
ary,  and  ordered  three  guns  to  be  re- 
turned in  saluting  time. 

"  We  had  not  yet  trespassed  one  atep 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  Chine^e 
usage  for  ahips  or  all  nationa  to  sail  or 
anchor  in,  and  were  ttiU  several  milet  on 
the  outside  of  tftem,  when  the  Chinese 
flotilla,  composed  of  seventeen  large- 
armed  junks,  cttmmenced  Jiring  </iol  upon 
hU  majesty*t  thip.  This  act  of  hostility 
entirely  relieved  me  from  any  doubts 
touching  the  propriety  of  our  movement, 
as  all  that  might  follow  would  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  such  a  wanton 
aggression. 

'*  The  outward  battery  of  the  '  Bocca 
Tigris'  also  joined  in  the  attack,  as  we 
were  drawing  near  it  about  sunset,  at 
which  time,  the  wind  coming  directly 
through  this  narrow  passage  against  us, 
1  decided  upon  anchoring  in  Anson*s 
Bay,  because  it  would  have  been  impru- 
dent to  attempt  turning  through  in  the 
dark,  and  likewise,  because  I  was  not 
sorry  at  an  opportunity  the  Chinese  ad- 
miral would  thus  have  of  explaining,  if 
he  wished  it,  the  cause  of  tliis  attack ; 
and  just  to  shew  him  that  I  had  remarked 
the  insult  offered  to  the  British  flag,  a 
thirtV'two  pound  shot  was  returned, 
carefully  aimed  so  as  not  to  touch,  but  to 
pass  close  over  his  head.  It  was  a  sound 
they  had  not  been  much  accustomed  to, 
for  all  on  the  deck  of  the  admiral's  junk 


fell  prostrate  on  bearing  it.  Tina  was 
the  only  ahot  we  had  fired,  and  all  firing 
on  their  part  immedbtely  ceased.  Hav- 
ing recollected  that  a  Bntiah  subject  had 
once  been  saerifioed  for  firing  an  acci- 
dental ahot  in  China,  I  deemed  it  right 
that  this  intentional  one  abonld  be  fired 
by  the  eaptainU  own  hand,  who  also  com- 
menced in  a  similar  manner  when  it  was 
necessary  to  repel  the 
subsequently  made  upon  the  ship. 

"The  Chinese  flotilla  anchored 
after  we  did  at  about  mnakct-abot  dis- 
tance from  ua,  but  still  sent  no  boat  nor 
held  any  communication  whatever,  wfaicb 
served  to  confirm  me  in  mr  opunoQ  that 
the  viceroy  waa  acting  witJMNit  any  au- 
thority from  the  emperor,  becMUM  it  was 
next  to  impoaaible  that  the  tanor  of  an 
imperial  edict  abouUl  have  bean  ebaagcd, 
and  not  even  a  mandarin  aant  to  oobbui- 
nicate  the  information,  in  a  eoutiy  where 
BO  much  attention  ia  paid  to 
and  form. 

*'  At  balf-past  eight  the  Mmi 
the  wind  having  drawn  Miftoi«itlj  te 
the  eastward  to  enable  oatoaleartimwMh 
the  Bocca  Tigris,  I  waigbed  tnd  nada  aal 
for  it,  but  bad  not  caat  the  wkin,  when  a 
gun,  and  a  fiight  of  roeitelny  ttooim  np 
from  the  admiral's  junk,  sbawnd  than  ta 
be  on  the  alert,  and  detaminad  to  dfaprta 
our  passage. 

"  The  three  batteriea  at  tka 
stantly  anawered  the  aignal 
their  guns,  which  we  cculd  ( 
ceive,  by  the  numerona  lighta 
in    every  embraaore.     Tbm 

speedily  under  way  and  n 

the  attack,  which  I  took  no  other 
of  than  by  going  to  qnartan ;  tat 
on  approaching  the  hattwrian,  tiNj  aii 
three  opened  Uieir  fin,  wkidh  ^^ 


well  directed  that  they  hnOnd  ite  ihb 
twice,  and  cut  away  aooM  of  tta  fllTCMa 
and  running  rigging,  I  folt  I  atanU  be 
risking  the  honour  of  hia  n^jtatjV  «»• 
lours  too  fsr  if  I  permittad  tliM  *~  "^ 
upon  them  to  be  peraavawd  In 
longer  with  impunity.  I, 
the  master  run  the  ship  within 
two  cables*  leneth  of  the  two  f 
the  eastern  side  of  the 
giving  the  sigusl  by  firing  tba 
myself,  we  threw  m  sndi  a  T 
accompanied  by  three  hearty 
the  Chinamen  will  not  forgot  for 
come.  The  intended  effiict  of 
their  nerves  was  completely  prodnoads 
all  lights  were  extiogoiabedp  tnd  tlnir 
guns  deserted  instanuy,  and,  althongh 
the  battery  on  the  weatem  aidn  non- 
tin  ued  to  hre  some  time  loi^;er,  tnm  tha 
scant  wind  not  permitting  nn  to 
with  it,  we  passed  through  tliia 
able  passage,  under  the  fire  of  tt 
one   hundred   guns,  widiont 
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any    material    injury,    and    not  a  man 
hurt. 

'*  When  we  opened  our  6re  upon  the 
batteries,  the  admiral,  till  then  in  close 
pursuit,  brought  his  fleet  to,  and  we  did 
not  see  him  again  for  six  hours.'' 

The  report  which  Captain  Max- 
well made  of  this  affair  to  the  Ad- 
miralty was,  in  every  respect,  cha- 
ractenstic,  because  tilled  with  the 
praises  of  others.  He  speaks  highlpr 
of  the  good  conduct  of  all,  but  is 
en>ecially  mindful  of  the  skill  with 
wnich  Mr.  Mayne,  the  master,  had 
navigated  the  ship  through  so  nar- 
row a  channel.     Ue  then  adds : — 

"  As  the  viceroy  had  trusted  much,  in 
keeping  us  out  of  the  river,  to  the  fact 
that  we  bad  no  pilot  on  board,  it  became 
necessary  to  prove  to  him  how  erroneous 
was  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
British  character,  by  shewing  him  that  an 
English  man-of-war,  by  her  own  resources, 
could  pass  through  the  Bocca  Tigris,  not 
only  without  his  assistance,  but  even  in 
spite  of  the  fire  of  all  his  batteries  op- 
posed to  ber. 

"  The  immediate  effect  of  this  decided 
conduct  was  that  the  viceroy  issued  an 
edict,  declaring  that  the  Alceste  had  been 
invited  into  the  river  by  him,  to  receive  the 
ambassador  in  the  same  manner  as  upon 
the  former  occasion,  and  that  the  firing 
which  took  place  was  only  the  customary 
salutes.  This  elicitation  of  Chinese  po- 
litical baseness  and  effrontery  needs  no 
comment.  When  the  Alceste  had  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  as  far  as  the  second 
bar,  a  mandarin  of  high  rank  wus  sent  by 
the  viceroy  to  compliment  me  on  my  ar- 
rival there,  and  to  sav  all  manner  of  civil 
things,  such  as,  that  the  campadore  might 
supply  us  with  every  thing  we  stood  in 
need  of;  that  our  boats  might  pass  in  and 
out  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  whenever  I  chose  ; 
and  that  the  Lyra  might  come  into  the 
river  whenever  1  thought  proper.  And 
when  a  few  days  afterwards  slie  was  or* 
dered  up  from  Macao,  Capt.  ilall  in. 
formed  me  that  he  met  with  nothing  but 
compliments,  and  the  most  obsequious 
respect  from  the  war-junks,  who  turned 
their  guards  out,  and  presented  arms  as 
the  Lyra  passed.  The  batteries  saluti^d, 
and  a  mHudarin  came  on  board  from  the 
principal  one,  saying  he  was  sent  by  the 
viceroy  to  welcome  his  arrival,  and  to 
wish  him  good  weather  and  all  success* 

"  The  beneficial  effect  of  this  great 
alteration  and  amendment  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  Chinese  authorities  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  ships  of  war,  but  expended 
to  those  of  the  East  India  Com^iany  then 
in  the  river,  the  commanders  of  which,  I 


am  fold,  had  all  cause  of  complaint  pre- 
vious to  this  affair;  as  the  rumours  so 
industriously  spread  by  the  local  go- 
vernment of  the  total  failure  of  the  em- 
bassy at  Pekin  had  so  increased  the  arro- 
gance and  insolence  of  all  classes  of  the 
Chinese,  that  their  conduct  to  Euro- 
peans, particularly  to  the  English,  had 
become  almost  insufferable.'' 

Captain  Maxwell  then  takes  a  po- 
litical view  of  the  measure  which  he 
had  adopted.  He  assumes  the  possi- 
bility of  the  embassy  having  miled, 
and  argued  thus : — 

"  Should  the  ambassador  have  left 
Pekin,  as  is  asserted,  without  seeing  the 
emperor,  his  majesty's  ship  being  in 
Canton  river  to  receive  him  will  be  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  utmost  importance  to 
his  own  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the 
sovereign  he  represents  ;  who  may,  per- 
haps see  in  this  attack  upon  his  ship  a 
combination  of  insult  and  injury,  that 
will  give  him  hereafter  so  just  a  claim 
for  redress  from  the  Chinese  government 
as  might  establish  points  of  great  na- 
tional benefit,  which  have  hitherto  been 
sought  for  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  ambassador  have  been  received 
at  the  court  of  Pekin,  this  violent,  and 
doubtless  unauthorised,  conduct  of  the 
viceroy  will  clearly  establish  the  essen- 
tial point  of  proving  to  the  Pekin  go- 
vernment how  much  their  national  honour 
may  be  compromised  by  the  enormities 
committed  on  the  part  of  the  imperial 
representative  at  Canton ;  and  that  our 
complaints  of  such  grievances  have  been 
but  too  well  founded. 

"  The  viceroy  having  by  his  edict 
waved  all  pretensions  to  the  honour  of  a 
contest  with  us,  will  be  placed  in  an 
awkward  predicament  when  the  shot 
now  sticking  in  our  bows  are  produced. 

**  Immediately  after  anchoring  at  the 
second  bar,  1  deemed  it  proper  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  viceroy,  strongly  protesting 
against  the  violence  and  outrage  that  had 
been  offered  to  his  majesty's  ship :  1  did 
so,  because,  although  the  attack  bad  been 
successfully  repelled,  still  the  national 
insult  was  the  same,  which  would,  I 
knew,  be  sought  redress  for  in  the  man- 
ner and  at  the  time  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment might  think  proper ;  therefore 
my  object  was  simply  to  let  the  viceroy 
know,  that  however  much  he  might  bie 
ashamed  of  and  regret  the  precipitancy 
of  his  conduct  (as  the  putting  forth 
the  false  and  abject  edicts  clearly  de- 
monstrated), I  had  no  such  feeling  with 
regard  to  mine,  and  though  to  hush  up 
the  affair  and  hide  it  from  the  govern- 
ment might  serve  his  purposes,  from  me 
he  should  receive  no  assistance  in  ma. 
naging  that  matter." 
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The  famous  strife  and  debate  which 
arose  betwixt  the  cake- bakers  of 
Leme  and  the  men  of  Grangousier's 
country  will  be  remembered  by  the 
reader  of  Rabelais.  The  negotia- 
tions arising  thereupon  were  con- 
ducted on  either  side  after  this 
fashion  and  in  this  spirit.  Gran- 
gousier  was  most  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  to  this 
end  was  willing  to  make  divers  con- 
cessions and  large  sacrifices.  To  this 
end  he  despatched  Ulrich  Ciallet, 
properly  attended,  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Picrochole.  The  historian 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

••  Being  come  to  ibe  gate,  they  re- 
quired to  sjieak  witli  Picrochole  from 
Grangousier.  Picrochole  would  not  as 
much  as  let  them  in,  nor  go  to  speak 
with  them,  but  sent  them  word  that  he 
was  busie,  aud  that  they  should  deliver 
their  mind  to  Captain  Tou(}uediUon,  who 
was  then  plantinj^  a  piece  of  oidnance  on 
the  wall,  llien  said  the  good  man  unto 
bim,  *  My  lord,  to  ease  you  of  all  this 
labour,  and  to  take  awav  all  excuses  whv 
you  may  not  return  unto  our  former  al- 
liance, we  do  here  presently  restore  unto 
you  the  cakes  upon  which  the  quarrel 
arose*  Five  dozen  did  our  people  take 
away  :  they  were  well  paid  for.  We 
love  peace  so  well,  that  we  restore  unto 
you  live  cart-loads,  of  which  this  carl 
shall  be  for  Marquot,  wi)o  doth  most 
complain.  Beside,  to  content  him  en- 
tirely, here  are  seven  hundred  thousand 
and  three  phillips,  which  1  dfliver  to 
him  ;  and  for  the  losses  he  may  pretend 
to  have  sustained  1  resigne  for  f  vf  r  i\w 
farm  of  ihe  I'omandiere,  to  be  iv^ssfSso  J 
in  fee-simple  by  him  and  his  ior  evtr, 
without  payment  of  any  duty  or  acknow. 
ledgment  of  homage,  toallie,  tine,  or  Sf  r- 
rice  whatsoever ,  and  here  is  the  tonor  of 
the  deed.  And.  for  Gobi's  sake,  let  us 
live  henceforward  in  peace,  and  withdraw 
yourselves  merrily  uuto  your  own  coun- 
try from  within  this  place,  unto  which 
you  h%ve  no  riirht  at  all,  as  yourselves 
must  nee  .Is  confesse ;  and  let  us  be  good 
friendes  as  beore.' 

•*  Touqueviillon  related  .ill  this  to  Pi- 
crochole, ana  more  and  more  exaspt-raieJ 
his  couroire,  ii;iyinj;  to  him.  *  Tnese 
clowns  are  alfraid  to  some  puij^,  se.     i  \ 

G ,    C»r.\ni:ousii.r    oousVitrs     hini>elf 

for  feare — ^ihe  poor  vlriukiT  !      Me  is  not 


skilled  in  warfare,  nor  hath  he  any  sto- 
mach for  it.    He  knows  better  how  to 

empty  the  flaggons that  is  bis  art.    I  am 

of  opinion  that  it  is  fit  we  send  back  the 
carts  and  the  money,  and»  for  the  rest, 
that  very  speedily  we  fortify  ourseWes 
here,  then  prosecute  our  fortune.  But 
what  ?  Do  they  think  they  have  to  deal 
with  a  ninnie-whoop  to  feed  you  thus 
with  cakes?  You  may  see  what  it  is. 
The  good  usage  and  greiit  familiarity 
which  you  have  had  with  them  hereto- 
fore hath  made  yuu  contemptible  ia  their 
eyes.  Anoint  a  villain,  be  will  prick 
you  :  prick  a  villain,  and  he  will  anoint 
you.' 

'*  *  Sa,  sa,  sa,'  said  Picrochole,  '  by 
St.  James  you  have  given  a  tme  charac- 
ter of  them.'  *  One  thing  I  would  ad- 
vise  you,'  said  TouquedilloQ.  '  We  are 
here  but  badly  victualled,  and  fnrnithed 
with  mouth-harnesse  very  slenderly.  If 
Grangousier  should  come  to  besiege  us,  I 
would  go  presf  ntly  and  pluck  oat  of  all 
of  your  soldiers'  heads  and  mine  own  all 
the  teeth  except  three  to  each  of  as,  and 
with  thom  alone  we  should  make  an  end 
of  our  provision  but  too  soon.'  'We  shall 
have,'  said  Picrochole,  *•  but  too  much 
sustenance  and  feeding-stuffe.  Came  we 
hither  to  eat  or  fight  I*  'To  fight,  in- 
deed,' said  '1  ouquedillon  ;  '  yet  fn»n  the 
paunch  comes  the  dance,  and  where  famine 
rules  force  is  exiled.'  *  Leave  off  year 
prating.'  said  Picrochole,  '  and  forthwith 
seize  upon  what  they  have  brought.' 
Then  took  they  money  and  cakes,  oxen 
and  carts,  and'  sent  t^em  away  without 
s{v>:ikin^  one  word,  only  that  they  thould 
come  no  more  so  near,  for  a  retaaa  they 
would  i^ive  them  the  morrow  after. 

"  rhus.  without  doing  any  thing,  re- 
turned they  to  Grangousier,  and  related 
the  whole  matter  unto  bim,  subjoining, 
that  tiiere  was  no  hope  left  to  draw  theon 
to  peace  but  by  >bar}>  and  fierce 


If  in  this  narrative  of  the  old 
Pantagriicllist  we  chaxige  the  names, 
and  c;ill  iTrmgousier  «liihn  Bull,  Pi- 
crochole Jonathan,  Ulrick  Gallet 
bv  the  style  of  our  plenipotentiary 
for  tho  time  Ix'ini;.  and  TouquediUon 
the  Riylis,  1  knit  on.  or  Linn  of  the 
d:n\—  in  a  wonLthe  fierce  and  foolish 
dti.uKT.u,  wo  have  a  tolerablv  accu- 
rate account  of  the  relative  spirit  and 
opjH^<ito  views  ill  which,  since  1803-4, 
negotiations  have   been  carried   on 


•  I  iquhart's  RubtUis,  book  :.  c.  S*.*. 
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between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  all  councils, 
on  the  one  side,  the  mildness,  the 
magnanimity  of  Grangousier,  the 
anxiety  to  avert  the  necessity  of  war, 
by  every  concession  short  of  actual 
dishonour,  have  prevailed.  In  all 
councils,  on  the  other  side,  there  has 
been  the  presumption  and  dishonesty 
of  Ficrocnole,  and  the  blind  misap- 
prehension of  his  opponent's  motives. 
No  loftier  dictate  nas  ever  been  at- 
tributed to  Great  Britain  in  yielding 
any  disputed  point  than  chill  fear. 
Universally,  too,  we  have  found  that, 
if  any  American  step  in  with  any 
thing  like  precautionary  advice  to 
the  Picrocholian  democracy,  it  is  with 
no  higher  or  more  reputable  feeling 
than  that  which  animated  Touque- 
dillon.  It  always,  as  in  the  case  oi  the 
"  mouth'harnesse,"  turns  upon  what 
is  expedient,  and  not  what  is  right. 
It  amounts  to  this,  are  we  in  a  con- 
dition to  attempt  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, by  the  high  hand,  this,  that, 
or  the  other  robbery,  with  a  pro- 
bability of  success?  Or,  rather,  had 
we  not  better  wait  a  little  until  we 
can  contrive  some  means  of  supply- 
ing the  deficiencies  or  evading  the 
obstacles  under  which  we  labour,  and 
to  which  we  must  be  exposed  ?  But 
vain  is  it  for  the  Yankee  Touquedil- 
lon  to  recommend  that  all  the  teeth 
excepting  three  should  be  plucked 
out  of  the  soldiers'  heads,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  with  them  alone  they  should 
make  an  end  of  their  provisions  too 
90on,  The  American  democracy, 
however  ludicrously  inadequate  its 
means  to  carry  on  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  first-rate  power, 
is  as  little  to  be  daunted  as  the  Rabe- 
laisian Picrochole.  lia !  ha !  Leave 
off  your  prating,  and  seize  upon  the 
money  and  cakes,  the  oxen  and  carts ! 
That  is  the  text  of  the  free  and  en- 
lighted  democracy:  and  the  sermon 
they  preach  thereon  might  be  di- 
vided into  several  heads — shewing, 
for  example,  the  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage of  "  repudiating  "  on  the  grandest 
scale  all  debts  and  obligations,  public 
and  private ;  of  confiscating  the  five- 
and  -  fifly  millions  of  British  capital 
invested  in  American  securities;  of 
completing  the  "natural  boundaries" 
of  tne  Umted  States  by,  in  the  first 
instance,  driving  the  British  tyrants 
into  the  sea,  and  possessing  them- 
selves of  our  North  American  pro- 


vinces with  the  port  of  Halifax  and 
the  mouths  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and, 
in  the  second  instance,  by  driving 
those  same  British  on  the  north-west 
side  beyond  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  latitude',  and  seizing  upon  the  whole 
of  the  Oregon  territory  and  the 
mouths  and  sources  of  the  Columbia, 
with  all  its  tributary  streams,  and 
thus  having  the  greatest  and  the 
finest  internal  navigation  in  the 
world  and  the  free  egress  for  all  their 
commerce  and  productions  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  vast  Mississippi, 
to  the  Atlantic  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Pacific  by  the  Columbia  or 
great  river  of  the  West ;  and,  lastly, 
proving,  that  after  having  "whipped*' 
the  British,  who  are  afraid  of  them 
(the  poor  drinkers!),  it  will  be  a  trifle 
to  them  to  "  whip"  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Certainly,  in  all  this  outrectadance 
of  Picrocholian  vanity,  the  British 
government  for  a  series  of  years  — 
mdeed  we  might  say  from  pretty 
nearly  the  first — from,  say  1783,  has 
jover  much  encouraged  the  Americans 
by  proceedings  a  la  Grangousier. 
If  we  have  been  of  late  years  more 
complaisant  and  complying,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  tne  Americans 
have  become  every  day  more  and 
more  peremptory  and  exacting.  We 
have  always  been  too  ready  to  make 
concessions  to  people  who  look  in 
the  same  light,  upon  every  thing  they 
get,  that  the  beggar  in  Gil  Bku  did 
on  the  contributions  to  his  hat  from 
charitable  travellers  within  the  range 
of  his  voice — and  musket.  We  have 
been  too  anxious  to  conciliate  a  popu- 
lace whose  rational  and  cordial  good- 
will we  never  can  propitiate,  by  any 
amount  of  gifts  or  sacrifices,  while 
they  are  in  a  state  of  busy,  stirring, 
stormy  transition,  and  while  they  are 
governed  by,  or,  perhaps,  more  cor- 
rectly to  speak,  govern  under,  their 
present  institutions.  When  there 
shall  come  to  be  nations  on  the 
American  continent,  nations  civilised 
and  well  governed,  generosity  and 
magnanimity,  and  unselfishness  on 
our  part  in  international  dealings, 
diplomatic  and  commercial,  will,  we 
may  hope,  be  appreciated,  but  at 
present  they  are  as  much  thrown 
away  upon  tne  American  government 
and  populace  as  they  would  be  upon 
horse-dealer    or  a  grizzly   bear. 


a 


Our  attempts,  however,   have  con- 
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tinned  to  be  as  yigorous  as  if  there 
was  the  least  chance  they  could  prove 
suooessful.  Lately  on  the  north-east 
boundary  auestion  our  Ulrich  Grallet 
went  a  httle  further  than  the  veriest 
Grangousier  (if  it  were  convenient  to 
tell  the  whole  truth)  would  approve. 
He  gave  awav  the  fiurm  of  tne  Po- 
mandiere  in  fee-simple,  without  ho- 
mage, feal^,  or  du^,  with  a  ven- 
geance, to  appease  Marquet  (for  which 
we  inay  read  Maine),  ana  sundry 
other  aonatives  to  Marquet*s  com- 
panions in  the  shape  of  strips  of  land, 
islands,  strong  positions,  rights  of 
navigating  rivers,  &c  &C.,  which 
were  never  expected  by  them,  and 
fi>r  the  which  it  had  never  occurred 
even  to  them  in  their  brazen-&ced- 
nesB  to  ask.  But  enough  has  been 
already  said  by  us  upon  this  great 
national  subject ;  and  probably  before 
the  ink  upon  this  sheet  of  paper  is 
dry  the  consideration  of  the  question 
will  have  been  referred  to,  and 
definitively  decided  upon  by  public 
opinion,  on  Uie  full  information 
which  we  trust  will  be  elicited  in  the 
debate  upon  Lord  Palmerston*s  mo- 
tion* Two  thii^  however,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  will  be  effected  by  the 
bitter  and  humiliating  lesson  Great 
Britain  has  been  taught  in  the  wind- 
ing up  and  conclusion  of  the  long 
nc^gotiations  about  the  settlement  of 
the  north-east  boundary  with  Ame- 
rica. First,  that  the  people  yhH 
themselves  look  narrowly  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  diplomatic  con- 
cerns of  the  British  empire  are  car- 
ried on  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
and  the  mdividuals  whom  they  em- 
ploy, and  in  whose  zeal,  prudence, 
mformation,  ability,  and  patriotism, 
they  confide ;  and  secondly,  that,  in 
all  future  n^;otiation8  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  greater 
caution  and  less  of  misplaced  confi- 
dence upon  our  part  ¥rill  prevail, 
greater  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
n^otiators'  agents  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries commissioned,  and  a  fuller 
assurance,  when  diplomatic  transac- 
tions have  been  brought  to  a  cloee, 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  have 
not  been  sacrificed  through  the  neg- 
ligence, the  ignorance,  or  the  incom- 
petency of  those  to  whom  the  man- 
agement of  foreign  affairs,  or  of  those 


to  whom  the  conduet  of  our  napotia- 
tions  have  been  oonmutled.  We  are 
no  advocate  for  the  pablieity  id  pro- 
ceedings while  nq^odatiooi  are  pend- 
ix^.  This  would  be  always  attended 
with  ineonvenienoe  and  embairaas- 
ment,  and  olUai  with  danger  and 
injury,  to  the  naticmal  interest.  But 
we  do  hold  the  opinkm  that,  idien 
negotiations  have  been  hrongfat  to  a 
conclusion  either  sooeenfhl  or  other- 
wise, when  points  of  diqpate  have 
been  settied  t>y  a  treaty,  or  when  it 
has,  after  sincere  and  ardnoaa  triak, 
been  found  impossible  to  adtjust  the 
differences  that  j^revail,  the  people's 
representatives  in  the  Honae  of  GDm- 
mons  have  a  right  to  know  hom  the 
national  busmess  has  beoi  ooDdneled, 
and  why  the  tret^,  with  the  pro- 
visions it  contains,  was  eoocliided ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  and  why  the 
negotiations  fiuled  to  aniye  at  a 
practical  and  satisflictonr  tennina- 
tion.  It  is  the  busiimi  of  the  liaaet 
of  Commons  to  look  narnmlj  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  poUie  wifaiit^ 
under  whatsoever  title,  oar  in  iHliat- 
soever  capacity,  they  nyq^  dMdmge 
their  functions,  whether  as  wiiniitfiia 
of  the  crown,  judges  of  the  land,  en* 
voys,  ambasndorB,  or  pleninoleUifr- 
ries.  True  it  is,  as  Mr.  MBiyent 
Stephen  says  in  his  Commntkamm  m 
the  Law9  of  England^ — 

'<  It  is  the  soveielgD's  pretogaliya  to 
make  treaties*  letgoes,  aad  alKsniMS, 
with  foreif^D  stales  and  priaeas.  Fbir  it 
is.  by  the  law  of  natioiit,  wassatisl  to  As 
goodneas  of  a  league  tlaa  it  be  suds  by 
the  8o?ereigii  power,  aod  thw  it  ia  biw(* 
iog  on  the  whole  oooMaunity;  and  ia 
Eogrland  the  sovereign  powsr,  fiMHlAie» 
ia  vested  in  the  person  of  dm  kiMr  «r 
queen.  Whatever  conpaets»  thmmBK% 
they  engage  io,  no  other  power  in  d» 
kingdom  can  legally  delay«  resJat.  or 
annul.  And  yet,  lest  this  ploailudB  of 
authority  should  be  abased  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public,  the  constitatioa  haUb 
here  interposed  a  check  by  the  neaaa  ef 
parliamentary  impeachment  &r  the  pe« 
uishment  of  such  ministen  as»  freoi  eo* 
mioal  motives,  advise  or  eooiolede  aav 
treaty  which  shall  afterwards  bo  ju^gsd 
to  dero^te  from  the  honour  and  imessst 
of  the  nation."^ 


But  experience  shews,  and  naa 
circumstances  ^rove,  that  a  neeeni 
for  a  peculiar  vigilance  is  reqniied 
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'watching  and  mvestigating  the  nego- 
tiations, and  critically  considering  all 
treaties  and  conventions  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  federal  go- 
Termnent  and  of  the  public  men  of 
America,  and  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  they  carry  on  negotiations, 
and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
they  ratify  treaties,  demand  all  this 
circumspection  and  vigilance.  In  the 
first  place,  the  federal  government  is 
a  w«ik  government,  and  has  not, 
therefore,  the  power,  if  it  had  the 
will,  to  act  on  all  occasions  upon 
those  principles  of  justice  and  honour 
which  direct  the  conduct  of  a  strong, 
stable,  and  upright  government.  The 
federal  government  is  impotent  against 
popular  violence,  and  is  unable  to 
give  constant  and  potential  protection 
to  life  and  property. 

This  is  made  evident,  not  simply 
by  the  exercise  of  Lynch -law,  by  the 
murders  constantly  committed  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  some- 
times even  in  the  very  houses  of  As- 
sembly, and  by  the  impunity  of  the 
murderers,  but  by  the  riots  in  their 
highest  seats  of  civilisation,  Xew 
York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  where  all 
manner  of  outrages  and  nmrders  are 
committed,  without  the  government's 
daring  to  punish  the  perpetrators. 

Next,  the  federal  government  is 
impotent  to  control  upon  any  point 
the  firm,  persevering,  and  uncom- 
promising will  of  any  one  of  the 
states.  M.  de  Tocqueville  —  who, 
although  he  made  a  silly  speech  the 
other  S&y  about  the  right  of  visit,  yet 
wrote  a  very  able  work  on  Amenca, 
a  fiu:  better  book  than  his  antagonist 
Lord  Brougham  ever  did,  or  ever 
will,  write  upon  any  subject — M.  de 
Tocqueville  observes : — 

'*  As  often  as  n  steady  resistance  is 
offered  to  the  federal  government,  it  will 
be  found  to  yield.  Experience  has  hi. 
tberto  shewn  that  whenever  a  state  has 
demanded  any  thing  with  perseverance 
and  resolution  it  has  in  variably  succeeded , 
and  that  if  a  separate  government  has 
distinctly  refused  to  act  it  was  left  to  do 
as  it  thought  6t." 

In  a  conflict  with  the  federal  union. 
South  Carolina,  the  smallest  of  all 
the  states,  came  of!'  victorious.  This 
was  upon  the  question  of  a  tariff 
upon  British  goods,  to  support  the 
manufiu^turers  of  the  eastern  states. 


Captain  Marryat  relates,  in  his  work 
on  America,  another  instance  in  which 
the  federal  government  betrayed  its 
weakness: — 

**  It  had  entered  into  a  solemn  and 
what  ought  to  have  been  an  inviolable 
treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  secur- 
ing to  them  the  remnant  of  their  lands  in 
the  state  of  Georgia.  The  seventh  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  says, '  The  United  States 
solemnly  guarantee  to  the  Cherokee  na« 
tion  all  their  lands  not  hitherto  ceded.' 
The  state  of  Geoi^a,  when  its  population 
increased,  did  not  like  the  Indians  to  re- 
main,  and  insisted  upon  their  removal. 
W  hat  was  the  result  ?  That  the  federal 
government,  in  violation  of  a  solemn 
treaty  and  the  national  honour,  submitted 
to  the  dictation  of  Georgia,  and  the  In- 
dians were  removed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Mississippi.'' 

What,  in  the  next  place,  could  be 
more  pitiable  than  the  weakness  dis- 
played by  the  federal  government 
during  the  late  rebellion  in  Canada, 
when  the  "  sympathisers "  crossed 
the  borders  to  levy  war  in  the  terri- 
tories of  a  friendly  state? — when 
free  and  enlightened  citizens  broke 
open  the  state  magazines,  and  carried 
off  fire-arms  and  held  pieces  ? — when 
the  militia  of  Detroit,  called  out  to 
suppress  the  disturbances,  assisted 
the  insurgents,  and  when  all  the  ex- 
ertions of  General  Scott,  and  the  other 
American  officers  despatched  by  the 
federal  government  to  preserve  the 
peace,  were  unavailing?  We  now 
pass  on  to  remark  that  this  federal 
ffovemment,  though  young  in  years, 
IS  old  in  iniquity,  and  that  in  its 
treaties  it  has  never  yet,  that  we  are 
aAvare  of,  kept  faith  with  those  who 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  punish 
them  for  the  breach  of  it. 

The  villany,  the  treachery,  the 
execrable  inhumanity  of  the  Ameri- 
cans towards  the  Indians,  are  such 
that  the  heart  of  no  European  man 
can  conceive  without  well-mgh  burst- 
ing with  indignation,  and  no  tongue 
can  adequately  tell.  A  portion  of 
the  felon -heart  of  the  American  is 
laid  bare  in  "  A  Report  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  western  frontier,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
at  War."  It  is  there  shewn,  that 
while  the  American  government  pre- 
tends to  advocate  peace  and  the 
maintenance  of  harmony  amongst 
the  tribes,  their  real  object  is  to  foster 
dissension,  and  to  urge  them  on  un- 
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derband  to  their  mutual  destmctioih 
A  remarkable  passage  in  this  Report 
IS  quoted  by  Manryat : — 

*'  The  United  States  will,  whenever 
they  choose,  he  ahle  to  bring  the  whole 
of  the  Sioux  force  (the  hereditarj  and 
irreclaimable  enemy  to  every  other  Indian) 
to  bear  against  the  ho$tiUt ;  or  vice  vend, 
shonld  our  difficulty  be  with  the  Sioui 
nation.  And  the  suggestion  is  made, 
whether  prudence  does  not  require  that 
those  hereditary  feelingt  should  not  rather 
be  maintained^  than  destroyed  by  efforts 
to  cultivate  a  closer  reunion  between 
them?" 

The  "•  smart  man,**  parenthetically 
be  it  observed,  is  quite  wrong  in 
thinking  any  American  minstrel 
could  -plAy  upon  the  Sioux;  but  a 
British  whistle,  recognised  as  genu- 
ine, would  launch  the  whole  of  that 
noblest  tribe  of  the  remaining  In- 
dian race  across  their  frontier,  and 
this,  if  not  to  ^  the  immortal 
Smash,**  at  all  events  to  the  peril- 
ous convulsion  of  the  Union.  But 
the  political  feeling  stands  recorded. 
It  is,  ^  divide  and  nde.**  But  this  is 
not  the  worst.  They  are  not  only 
cheating,  but  they  are  poisoning,  men- 
taUy,  aye,  and  bodily,  all  the  Indian 
tribes  to  whom  they  have  access. 
Infection  of  small-pox,  and  of  other 
contagious  diseases,  has  been  deli- 
berately introduced  amongst  them, 
and  a  peculiar  manufacture  of  whis- 
ky, which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  poison- 
ous, has  been  spread  amongst  them. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  the  simple  maxim 
of  the  tyrant  (divide  and  rule),  but 
it  is  also  in  cumulative  addition  de- 
moralise and  destroy. 

Florida  was  ceded  bythe  Spaniard  to 
the  United  States.  The  Ajuericans, 
after  failing  by  fraud,  and  treachery, 
and  audacious  falsehood,  to  seduce 
the  Indians,  the  true  owners  of  the 
soil,  to  abandon  their  country,  tried 
open-handed  violence,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  immense  superiority 
in  arms,  discipline,  and  numbers, 
they  were  beaten.  To  what  had  thev 
then  recourse  ? — History  would  blush 
to  record  it  of  a  band  of  buccaneers. 
They  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
invited  the  leading  chiefs  to  meet 
them  in  council,  and  especially  en- 
treated the  presence  of  Osceola,  their 
most  gallant  and  formidable  oppo- 
nent. The  Indian  chiefs  came  upon 
the  assurance  of  that  faith,  that  never 


yet  was  violated  by  the  mosl  bute* 
rous  tribe  of  the  Ameriem  Tndiani. 
The  flag  of  truce  was  violaled.  The 
chiefe  were  cast  into  priHn.  One-> 
ola,  the  dreaded  ehnnpioii  of  hit 
race,  soon  died — perhaps  Dram  the 
effects  of  ra^  grie(  and  eonfine- 
ment;  it  is  aatd,  sind  not  impcobably, 
by  poison. 

Men  have  been  In  the  habit  of 
exclaiming  against  the  partition  of 
Poland  as  an  atroeioiu  crime.  It 
was  so.  But  it  was  a  erime  of  «r^ 
pediencif — a  firuitfbl  mother  of  crime. 
The  partition  of  Fdaad  sa^ed  the 
absorption  of  Fdand,  whieh  iraald 
have  Deen  a  calamity  to  Emope.  If 
Austria  and  Prnsna  had  not  stepfMsd 
in  to  share  the  spoil,  Rnsria  imld 
have  secured  the  whole  psey.  But 
the  seizure  of  Texas  was  a  pieoe  of 
unmitigated  and  unde&ealed  atrodty . 
Mexico  was  at  peace  with  the  United 
States.  Mexico  had  neither  of  old 
nor  lately  given  any  pwrrocation 
whatsoever  to  the  United  Stales.  -  On 
the  contrary,  Mexico  had  msde  kigs 
concessions  of  teniUffj^  and  of  thib* 
able  rights,  to  propitnite  the  good- 
will aim  forbearance  of  its  rnqprin^ 
ci^led  and  usurping  nefg^boor.  £i 
this  instance,  the  federal  gommHOt 
had  not  even  the  base  eaeoae  wUA 
might  be  pleaded  fbr  them  on  othBr- 
occasions,  m  which  th^  httve  eon- 
nived  at  crime  and  abated  Is  tiiS 
proceeds  of  robbery.  ^Hm^  eoold 
not  plead  weakness  and  insvOMjf  ts 
act.     They  had   an   annj  on  Ifcs 

frontiers  of  Mexico.    Witht]w( 

est  possible  ease  they  nu)it 
turned  back  the  bisnds  or  n 
who  openl V  marched  fimn  the  IMM^ 
States  with  drums  beatiqg  «liA  e»* 
lours  flying.  In  refisrenoe  to  Mr 
their  countryman  Dr.  Chattniqg|siik 
served : — 

"  A  nation  provoking  wsr  by  easidi^r 
hy  eocroachnient,  and,  shove  alU  qr  sUl^ 
forts  to  propagate  the  curse  of  alav«ry»  is 
alike  false  to  itself,  to  God»aod  to  ihi 

bamanracc!" 

Next  it  is  to  be  observed,  not  ou^ 
upon  the  authority  of  Enrilsh  aag 
French  vnriters,  but  likewiw  npott 
that  of  the  most  reputable  AmerieMS^ 
that  the  whole  machineiy  of  sgifisni- 
ment  is  carried  on  by  fraud,  nibayi 
and  corruption.  The  govemoMnt 
of  the  day,  call  it  what  yoa  wfflLhft* 
variably  applies  the  publie  floMi  le> 
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the  purpose  of  bribing  the  people  to 
maintain  its  power  and  appropriate 
its  share  in  the  general  plunder. 
The  same  writer,  the  best  who  has 
written  on  America,  from  whom  we 
have  so  often  quoted,  remarks :  — 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
struggle  in  America  is  for  place,  not  priri' 
dpU ;  for  whichever  party  obtains  power, 
their  principle  of  acting  is  much  the 
same.  Occasionally  a  (question  of  mo- 
ment will  come  forward  and  nearly  con- 
▼ulae  the  Union,  but  this  is  very  rare; 
the  general  course  of  legislation  is  in  a 
Fery  narrow  compass,  and  is  seldom  more 
than  a  mere  routine  of  business.  With 
the  majority  who  lead  a  parly  (particu- 
larly the  one  at  present  in  power),  the 
contest  is  not,  theiefore,  for  principle, 
bat  it  may  almost  be  said  for  bread  ;  and 
this  is  one  great  cause  of  the  virulence 
accompanying  their  election  struggles." 

To  sum  up: — 

"  The  example  of  the  executive  is 
most  injurious.  It  is  insatiable  in  its 
ambition,  regardless  ofitstaiih,  corrupt 
in  the  highest  degree,  never  legislating 
for  morality,  but  always  for  expediency." 

Such  being  the  character  of  the 
eovemment,  the  character  of  the  in- 
aividuals  who  constitute  it,  and  of 
those  in  their  service  as  public  func- 
tionaries, may  be  easily  guessed. 
Political  power  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
least  mond  and  most  corrupt  de- 
mocracy that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  obtained  by 
honest,  honourable,  straightforward 
means.  No;  the  aspirant  for  ofHce 
mast  minister  to  the  cupidity  and 
corruption,  and  foster  the  hopes  of 
ftiture  plunder  in  those  from  whom 
he  receives  support,  and  he  must 
flatter  the  basest  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  multitude.  If  be  ever 
were  an  honest  and  honourable  man, 
in  order  to  succeed,  he  should  assume 
the  mask  of  what  the  Americans 
call  "  smartness,"  which  is  only  an- 
other word  for  what  we  designate  as 
knavery.  Honest  and  honourable 
men  are  not  of  the  sort  of  persons 
the  American  nation  wants  to  do  its 
work ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  government  seeks  not  to  employ 
in  its  service  men  who  are  troubled 
with  any  inconvenient  scruples  of 
confidence  or  feeling.  Indeed  such 
persons  neither  would  nor  could 
carry  their  instructions  into  effect. 
As  a  general  rule,  then,  vou  may  set 
down  every  body  engaged  in  political 
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life,  and  especially  every  man  em- 
ployed in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States,  as  at  the  very  least 
un  poco  picaro.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  gentlemen  of  the  nicest  honour 
in  America,  private  individuals,  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  professions,  offi- 
cers in  the  army  and  navy,  but  if 
they  continue  to  be  so,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  they  have  Kept  utterly 
aloof  from  political  life.  They  have 
never  participated  in  the  national 
sins  against  all  good  faith,  all  hu- 
manity, against  every  article  of  the 
Christian  code.  But  to  all  the  men 
in  the  political  employment  of  the 
United  btates,  and  especially  in  the 
diplomatic  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, we  maintain  our  description  ap- 
plies. Our  own  experience  in  our 
negotiations  with  America  shews  this, 
as  we  will  point  out  by  and  by. 
This  is  one  reason  why  extreme 
caution  should  be  used  in  all  diplo- 
matic dealings  with  Americans.  Our 
negotiators  should  start  with  the 
conviction,  that  whoever  they  had  to 
meet  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  whatever  else  he  might  be, 
is  sure  to  be  "  a  smart  man,"  or 
neither  would  he  come  himself  to 
represent  the  American  government, 
nor  would  that  government  have 
sent  him.  Plain,  tnerefore,  it  is,  that 
to  place  unnecessary  confidence  in 
him  —  to  take  any  thing  upon  the 
faith  of  his  assertion  —  to  place 
the  slightest  trust  whatsoever  in  any 
verbal  assurance  on  his  part, —  to 
leave  any  thing  as  a  matter  of  mu- 
tual understanding, —  to  suffer  any 
thing  of  the  least  importance  unre- 
corded in  writing,  and  in  the  indis- 
putable official  form  and  shape,  would 
be  about  as  wise  as  to  trust  to  a 
Yorkshire  dealer's  honour  in  a  bar- 
gain about  a  horse,  and  to  take  the 
animal  without  a  warrantry.  Much 
of  our  difficulty  in  the  ^North-East 
Boundary  Question,  and  literally  the 
whole  of  our  difficulty  in  the  North- 
West  Boundary  Question,  has  arisen 
from  these  causes, —  the  bad  faith 
and  falsehood  of  the  American  nego- 
tiators and  government, — the  ex- 
treme easiness  of  British  ministers, — 
the  neglect,  the  ignorance,  and  the 
incapacity  of  certain  of  the  indivi- 
duals they  employed  as  diplomatists 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations.  In 
due  course  we  will  make  this  appear. 
But  now  we  proceed  to  say  that  there 
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is,  independent  of  the  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  American  government 
and  diplomatists,  another  reason  why 
the  most  vigilant  caution  should  be 
observed  in  carrying  on  any  negotia- 
tions with  them.  It  arises  from  the 
mode  in  which  their  negotiations  are 
conducted,  and  the  manner  in  which 
treaties  or  conventions  are  dealt  with 
and  ratified  or  refused  by  the  execu- 
tive covemment  of  the  United  States. 
In  all  manner  of  negotiations  with 
that  transatlantic  power,  the  govern- 
ment of  every  European  nation  treats 
upon  terms  of  great  inequality  and 
disadvantage.  Their  "  plenipoten- 
tiaries" always  appear  at  foreign 
courts  under  false  colours.  They 
are  not  plenipotentiaries  at  all,  or  any 
thing  at  all  analogous  to  plenipoten- 
tiaries, or  even  ambassadors  defini- 
tively instructed,  duly  accredited, 
and  thoroughly  confided  in  by  the 
executive  government  that  despatches 
them.  The  United  States  have,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  doubt,  a  very  proper 
distrust  in  the  honour  and  honesty  of 
their  diplomatic  servants.  Lest  their 
fidelity  might  be  tampered  with, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  accept  so 
much  as  a  snuff-box  from  any  King, 
prince,  or  foreign  state.  Ana  while 
they  arc  free  to  commit  all  manner  of 
mischief  to  the  state  to  which  they 
arc  accredited,  and  sure  to  L>e  ap- 
plauded for  it,  and,  to  the  extent  it 
may  i)e  dared,  supported  in  it,  their 
own  government  reserves  to  itself 
the  power  of  repudiating  every  thing 
they  may  have  done,  and  thus  effec- 
tually takes  care  that  they  shall, 
from  no  mistaken  principles  of  honour, 
or  honesty,  or  shamefacedness  in  any 
way,  thwart  the  real  views  of  those 
who  employ  them,  without  trusting 
them,  as  the  Jesuits  used  their  "  out- 
ward" adherents  and  aspirants  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  a  phrase  expressive 
perhaps  enoujj;h  to  save  a  long  de- 
scription) while  they  were  under 
their  probation.  By  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  declared 
that  the  president  shall  have  power, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  senators  present  concur;  and 
be  shall  nominate  ambassadors,  &c. 
But  how  is  this  practically  managed  ? 
The  president  does  nominate  am- 
bassadors, by  and  with  the  consent 
and  advice  of  the  senate,  and  he  sends 
them  forth  as  plaujajtentiaries,  and 


they  appear  as  such,  and  they  act  as 
such,  and  they  sign  as  such,  and 
every  thing  is  presumed  by  the  true 
and  honest  plenipotentiary  of  the 
European  government  to  be  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  sovereign  of  that 
country  ratifies  and  holds  himself 
definitively  bound  to  exchange  rati- 
fications with  the  United  States,  and 
the  European  ministers  and  negoti- 
ators look  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
question  which  had  been  mooted  as 
unfait  accampli.  But  no !  the  trea- 
ty thus  ratified  by  the  European 
power  and  the  American  plenipo' 
teiitiary  has  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  American  executive  govern- 
ment, consisting  as  it  does  of  the 
president  and,  at  least,  two-thirds  of 
the  senate,  and  they  (as  they  have 
done  upon  two  notorious  occasions,  to 
which  we  will  advert)  alter  it  vitally, 
and  as  though  there  were  no  ratifica- 
tion which  should  bind  men  in  hon- 
our or  conscience  at  all,  return  it 
with  their  alterations.  These,  most 
probably,  are  refused.  What  then  P 
Why  this  is  not  all.  The  Americans 
refuse  to  perform  their  part  of  the 
contract.  But  they  assume,  as  posi- 
tive and  irrevocable  concessions,  all 
that  had  been  proffered,  on  condition 
of  their  agreeing  to  all  the  terms  prO' 
posed,  and  insist  upon  those  candi' 
tional  concessions  as  forming  part  of 
the  ground-work  for  future  n^oti- 
ati<ms.  The  two  cases  to  whicn  we 
allude  are  the  convention  of  1803  for 
the  settlement  of  the  north-east  and 
north-west  boundaries  betwixt  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  the  convention  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  pro- 
posed by  America  in  1824.  Ajs  to 
the  first,  the  north- cast  bonndaryf 
lately  the  subject  of  the  Ashhorton 
treaty,  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties,  and  this  moet  ami- 
cably. After  the  treaty  had  been 
transmitted  to  America,  and  after  the 
cession  of  Louisiana,  which  was  pos- 
terior to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  in 
London,  Jefferson,  then  pr^&nt, 
took  the  opportunity  of  raising  an 
ol)stacle  to  its  adoption  by  mooting 
the  doubt  as  to  the  line  of^the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Louisiana.  An  al- 
teration in  reference  to  this  leaving 
an  open  subject  of  dispute  was  made 
in  the  fifth  article,  and,  as  we  think, 
properly   rejected.      Unfortunately 
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for  us,  however,  as  our  negotiations 
have  since  been  conducted,  we  lost 
the  north-east  boundary,  cheerfully 
conceded  to  us  at  that  time,  and  we 
have  to  negotiate  for  the  detcrniiua- 
tion  of  the  north-west.  Tarentheti- 
cally,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
before  we  lay  down  our  pen  we  will 
take  care  that  it  shall  be  impossible 
for  any  man  bearing  the  name  of  a 
British  plenipotentiary  to  make  a 
similar  cession  in  the  north-west  as 
in  the  north-east  of  our  rights  under 
the  name  of  an  expedient  compromise 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  We 
have  had  rather  too  much  of  the  pa- 
cific on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ; 
it  would  be  bad  heraldry  to  blazon  it 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  As 
to  the  second  case,  it  has  been  brought 
prominently  before  the  world  th  rough 
the  debates  which  occurred  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  French  chambers. 
The  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, transmitted  to  France  a  copy 
of  the  convention  agreed  to  here 
upon  the  propositions  of  America  be- 
twixt Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  rx)rd  Brougham,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  brought  forward  as  much 
of  the  matter  as  suited  him  for  the 
hour^s  shrewish  scolding  against  M. 
de  Tocqueville,  who,  for  a  most  ex- 
cellent reason,  was  wroriff,  namely, 
because,  as  Brougham  weU  knew,  he 
never  could  have  had  access  to  the 
convention,  not  being  a  cabinet  mi- 
nister of  England  at  the  time  it  was 
under  consideration,  or  a  person  au- 
thorised to  pry  into  the  archives  of 
the  United  States;  but  Lord  Brough- 
am, pitiable  political  mountebank  as 
he  is,  when  he  prated  and  lamented 
about  this  convention's  having  failed 
to  be  ratified,  in  consequence  of  a 
word  or  two,  had  not  the  honesty  or 
the  manliness  to  put  the  transaction 
on  its  fair  basis  and  to  do  George 
Canning  justice.  When  this  Lord 
Brougham  revealed  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  treaty  and  lamented  it  had 
not  been  carried  into  effect,  and  im- 
puted the  untoward  miscarriage  there- 
of to  the  English  minister  employed, 
he  ought  to  have  had,  at  least,  the  de- 
cency to  intimate  the  reasons  for  Can- 
ning s  objection  to  the  omission  of  the 
word  or  two,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  objected.  As  Lord 
Brougham  has,  in  accordance  with 
his  nature,  quoted  partially  and 
fonllj  from  the  ofiicial  documents 


to  which  he  had  access  here,  and 
which  anybody  who  chooses  to  pay 
may  have  from  America,  we  will  try 
and  put  the  matter  on  its  right 
footing. 

It  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  this  treaty  for  the  sup- 
pression of  tlie  slave-trade,  as  well  as 
the  treaty  of  1«03  for  adjusting  the 
boundaries  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, was  made  ux>on  the  basis  of 
propositions  named  by  the  American 
government.  This  treaty  had  been 
solemnly  ratified  on  the  part  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  and  by  Mr.  Bush, 
the  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  then  sent 
over  to  America,  and  returned  thence 
with  several  variations — variations 
not  confined  to  those  stipulations,  or 
parts  of  stipulations,  which  had  been 
engrafted  upon  the  original  project, 
but  extending  to  that  part  of  the 
original  project  which  had  passed  un- 
changed through  negotiation.  The 
vital  alteration,  however,  made  by 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  was, 
as  Lord  Brougham  stated,  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  **  and  America  ;" 
but,  though  his  eccentric  lordship  in 
this  instance  told  truth,  he  did  not, 
of  course,  tell  the  whole  truth.  That 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  him. 
If  he  had  quoted  the  whole  of  the 
sentence  in  which  this  omission  was 
made,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  va- 
riation was  of  a  degree  of  import- 
ance very  difierent  from  that  he  re- 
presented it.  But,  to  proceed,  when 
the  treaty  thus  altered  was  returned, 
Mr.  Canning  was  highly  indignant, 
and  expressed  himself  to  Mr.  Hush  in 
terms  well  becoming  a  British  mi- 
nivSter.  1'his  was  in  the  latter  end  of 
August,  18-24.  AVhile  he  admitted 
that  the  knowledge  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  rendered 
all  their  diplomatic  compacts  liable 
to  this  sort  of  revision  precluded  the 
possibility  of  taking  exception  at  any 
particular  instance  in  which  that  re- 
vision was  exercised,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  strong  tone  of  remonstrance, 
explained  that  the  repetition  of  such 
instances  did  not  serve  to  reconcile  to 
the  practice  the  feeling  of  the  other 
party  when  solemn  ratification  was 
thus  made  of  no  avail,  and  when,  as 
he  indignantly  impressed,  concesfdoiis 
in  negotiation  having  been  made,  as  all 
such  concessions  must  be  always  under' 
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stood  to  he  made^  conditionaUy^  were 
thiLS  accepted  as  positive  and  absolute, 
while  what  might  have  been  the  stipu- 
kUed  price  of  those  concessions  was 
withdrawn.  Here  is  the  key  to  the 
"whole  system  of  American  negotia- 
tion, and  an  admirable  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  svstem  we  had  in  the 
negotiations  between  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton  and  Mr.  Webster.  Never  did  any 
gentleman  work  out  the  schoolboy 
doctrine  to  greater  perfection, "  What 
was  yours  is  mine ;  what  was  mine 
is  still  mine  oivny 

In  the  instance  of  this  particular 
treaty  relating  to  the  slave-trade,  a 
substantial  change  was  made  by  the 
United  States'  senate  in  a  part  ori- 
ginally proposed  by  Mr.  Rush  as 
plenipotentiary,   ana  understood  to 
have  been  proposed  by  special   di- 
rection of  Mr.  Rush's  goveniment. 
As  the  treaty  stood  when  ratified  in 
London,  the  right  of  visiting  vessels 
suspected   of  slave-trading  extended 
alike  to  "  the  coasts  of  the  West  Indies 
and  America.'*    Mr.  Canning  argued 
that  from  the  removal  of  this  right  of 
visit  as  to  the  coast  of  America,  and 
its  continuance  as  to  the  West  Indies, 
it  appeared  that  there  were,  on  one 
side  and  not  on  the  other  side,  just 
grounds  for  suspicion  of  misconduct, 
or  apprehension  of  an  abuse  of  the 
treaty.    He  declared  that  to  such  an 
inequality,  leading  to  such  degrading 
inference,  his  majesty's  government 
never  could  advise  his  majesty  to 
consent.      They  were  not  now  to 
concede,  after  tne  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  a  new  demand,  which,  if  made 
during  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
would  have  been  instantly  and  pe- 
remptorily rejected.     But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  proposed  omission, 
Mr.  Canning,  rather  than  the  hopes 
of  good  to  which  the  agreement  had 
given  rise  should  be  disappointed,  said 
our  government  was  ready  to  adopt 
all  the  other  alterations  of  the  senate, 
though  they  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred that  none  of  them  had  been 
made.      It    was    trusted    that,    on 
further     consideration,    the    senate 
would  see  that  it  was  not  equitable  to 
insist  on  the  omission,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  send  full  power  to  Mr. 
Addington  to  conclude  and  sijgn  with 
any    American    plenipotentiary     a 
treaty  verbatim  the  same  as  the  re- 
turned treaty  from  the  senate  of  the 
United   States,  excepting   only  the 


restoration  to  the  text  of  the  first 
article  of  the  words  "  and  America." 
His  majesty  would  have  been  ready 
to  ratify  that  treaty  when  sent  back. 
Mr.  Canning,  however,  positively  de- 
clined to  advise  his  majesty  to  ap- 
point plenipotentiaries  to   conclude 
the   like  treaty  here,  which  might, 
after  his   majesty's    ratification,  be 
again  made  subject  to  the  ratification 
of  the  United  States'  senate.     Of  this 
distinction,  Mr.  Hush,  the  plenipo- 
tentiary in  name,  but   not   in   fact, 
had  no  right  to  complain  ;  for  it  was 
no  more  than  a  reasonable  safeguard 
of  his  majesty's  dignity,  and  a  just 
desire  to  ascertain,  before  his   ma- 
jesty again  ratified  a  diplomatic  in- 
strument, to  what  conditions    that 
ratification  was  afiixed.    The  United 
States'  senate  did  not  think  it  right 
to  place  the  treaty  on  the  grounds 
originally  proposed  by  the  American 
plenipotentiary,  by  special  direction 
of  the  American  government.     And 
they  did  see  fit  to  insist  upon  the 
omission  of  the  words  "  and  Ame- 
rica," coming  after  the  words,  "  the 
coasts  of  the  West  Indies."      And, 
unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, the  treaty  of  1824,  for  sup- 
pressing the  slave-trade,  like  the  pre- 
vious treaty  of  1803  for  settling  the 
boundaries,  remained    unconcludcd. 
But  we  maintain  that  there  is  no  blame 
justly  to  be  imputed  to  our  foreign 
secretary,   Mr.  Canning.     Intrusted 
as  he  was  with  the  interest  and  honour 
of  England,  any  less  decided,  or  in- 
dependent, or  lofty  course  of  conduct 
than  that  which  he  adopted,  would 
have  been  disgraceful.    The  curse 
against  the  wron^-doer  and  the  op- 
pressor of  every  mdividual  who  luB 
since  endured  a  slavery  which  might 
have  been  averted  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  treaty,  rests  on  the  nead 
of  the  American  senate.    Against  the 
British  government  of  the  &y  it  may 
be,  indeed  it  has  been,  umd  that 
they  ought  to  have  taken  wnat  they 
could  have  then  gotten   from  tte 
Americans;  but  it  remained  fbr  a 
later  day  and  a  far  different  daas  of 
negotiators  from  that  to  which  George 
Canning  belonged  to  treat  with  any 
power  on  terms  of  thankful  humility. 
Why  should  he  have  permitted  the 
American  government  to  go  back 
from  its  own  proposition,  solemnly 
agreed  to  and  ratified  ?    How  could 
he  have  done  so  without  compromiB- 
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ing  the  dignity  of  the  empire  in  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  ?  And  when 
ODce  a  state  forfeits  its  dignity,  it  will 
soon  have  to  contend  under  disheart- 
ening circumstances  for  its  power, 
and,  if  foiled  in  the  contest,  before 
very  long  for  its  existence.  We 
protest  against  the  doctrine  that  Great 
Britain  ought  to  be  always  glad  and 
eager  to  get  an  instalmeiU  from  Ame- 
rica. The  American  government 
never  gives  any  thing  with  the 
slightest  notion  or  intention  of  giving 
more.  The  account  of  this  negotia- 
tion as  to  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  which  Lord  Brougham 
did  not  give  fully  and  fairly,  shews 
clearly  on  what  unequal  terms  we 
meet  the  Americans  in  diplomacy, 
and  how  utterly  absurd  it  is  to  l)egm 
by  assuming  a  gentle,  philosophic, 
philanthropic  air,  and  offering  with 
a  waiver  of  the  insisting  on  rights,  to 
make  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
peace  —  to  bestow  frank  confidence 
on  American  negotiators,  which  is 
sure  to  be  abused.  I^t  us  not  believe 
in  their  professions  or  pledges,  from 
the  consequences  of  which  they  can 
so  easily  disembarrass  themselves  and 
their  government.  Let  us  observe 
that  the  Americans  in  their  constitu- 
tion have  a  machinery  for  chicanery 
and  fraud  in  their  negotiations  with 
forei^  powers,  and  let  us  not  again 
fall  mto  the  error  that  it  is  possible 
to  deal  with  an  American  govern- 
ment, minister,  or  plenipotentiary'  as 
you  would  with  a  Luropean  govern- 
ment and  European  diplomatists. 
They  have,  as  it  has  been  shewn  in 
the  case  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
the  means  of  evading  the  obligations 
they  have  contracted  even  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations  and 
the  solemn  ratification  of  a  treaty. 
The  whole  system  whereon  they 
carry  on  their  diplomacy  rests  on  a 
basis  of  fallacy  and  fraud.  Article 
1 1  of  the  American  constitution  de- 
clares "  The  executive  power  shall 
be  vested  in  a  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  But  read  on 
through  this  constitution,  and  you 
will  find  that  this  declaration  bears 
falsehood  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
executive  power,  in  all  its  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  is  not  vested 
in  the  president.  Quoad  hoc,  the 
president    has    not    the    sovereign 


power  by  which  alone,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,*  a  good 
league  can  be  made — a  lei^e  which 
shall  be  binding  on  the  whole  com- 
munity. No  such  power  is  vested 
in  the  person  of  the  president  quoad 
hoc  as  there  is  in  the  person  of  the 
British  sovereign.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  executive  power  is  shared  with 
the  president  by  the  senate,  and  his 
portion  of  it  is  controlled  by  the 
senate ;  and  the  responsibility  which 
would  otherwise  attach  to  him  as  the 
head  of  a  government,  and  to  his  se- 
cretary of  state,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  with  European  powers, 
he  is  enabled  to  evade  in  the  name  and 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  senate. 
Article  2,  after  having  in  the  first 
section  declared  that  the  executive 
power  should  rest  in  the  president, 
goes  on,  in  the  second  section  of  the 
same,  to  declare, — 

*'  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  th§ 
advice  and  consent  of  the  tenate^  to  mnke 
treaties,  provided  two-thirdt  of  the  sena- 
tors present  concur ;  and  he  shall  oo- 
minate,  and.  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  am- 
bassadors," 6c  c. 

So  that,  for  the  purj>08es  of  carry- 
ing on  and  effectuating  negotiations, 
the  executive  is  not  vested  in  the 
president,  but  in  the  president  phu 
two-thirds  of  the  senators  who  choose 
to  attend  to  the  public  business. 
Next,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  an  American  plenipotentiary  is 
a  walking  diplomatic  lie.  He  is  no 
more  a  plenipotentiary  in  the  Euro- 
pean sense  of  the  word  than  EUiston 
was  king  of  England  when  he  per- 
sonated the  English  monarch  in  the 
pageant  of  a  coronation  at  one  of  the 
play-houses.  Every  thing  he  does, 
says,  signs,  and  concludes,  is  liable  to 
be  revised,  rejected,  repudiated,  and 
destroyed.  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
our  negotiators  will  not  consider  that 
he  is  not  even  as  they  are ;  that  they 
should  have  no  dei)endence  because 
they  can  fix  no  hold  upon  him ;  that 
if  any  thing  unpleasant  to  him  or  his 
employers  should  occur,  he  has  only, 
like  the  ghast  seen  by  old  Aubrey, 
to  "  vanish  with  a  melodious  twang," 
saying,  "  I  guess  you  and  I,  and  uncle 
Sam,  can't  fix  this  no  how,  and  Vm 
tarnation  sorry.     But,  stranger,  I'll 


*  Stephen's  Commentarieit  vol.  ii.  p.  135,  and  ilie  authoiities  cited  in  the  note. 
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take  right  good  care  to  keep  all  you 
were  good  enough  to  give  me,  aud  it 
will  do,  no  doubt,  for  another  time." 
Why  is  it  that  men  of  sense,  when 
diplomatically  employed  for  Great 
Britain,  will  not  perceive,  that  for  the 
American  envoy  "  plenipotentiary " 
is  one  of  those  high-sounding  titles, 
such  as  captain,  colonel,  general,  which 
the  title-adoring  American  populace 
affect  ?  but  is  not  a  word  the  sign 
of  a  real  thing  ?  Are  we  to  be  proof 
against  all  experience  ?  We  hope, — 
for  the  sake  of  a  just  and  honourable 
settlement  of  the  North- West  Boun- 
dary Question — a  settlement  worthy 
of  the  wisest,  the  greatest,  and  the 
most  powerful  empire  upon  which, 
from  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  sun 
ever  set  —  we  hope  not  Let  the 
reader  only  remember  the  his- 
tory of  the  negotiations,  and  the 
termination  of  the  two  great  na- 
tional treaties  in  which  we  have 
been  concerned  with  America;  and 
we  do  trust  he  will,  however  pre- 
judiced, feel  compelled  to  admit  that 
there  is  no  exaggeration  whatsoever 
in  the  statements  we  have  made, 
or  in  the  arguments  we  have  put 
forth.  We  allude  to  the  treaties  of 
1803  touching  the  boundaries,  and  of 
1824  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  We  treated  fully  of  the 
first  in  our  second  article  on  the 
Ashburton  treaty.  We  have  spoken 
at  some  length  of  the  other  treaty  in 
this  paper.  We  now,  therefore, 
merely  sum  up  the  facts.  A  pleni- 
potentiary, Mr.  Kufus  King,  is  sent 
over  with  instructions  i'rom  his  go- 
vernment to  submit  to  the  court  of 
St.  James's  propositions  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  treaty  for  the  settlement  of 
the  boundaries.  These  propositions 
are  all  acceded  to  by  Lord  Hawkcs- 
bury  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Mr.  King  is  requested  himself  to 
make  on  this  basis  a  draft  of  a  con- 
vention. He  does  so.  The  conven- 
tion is  signed  and  concluded  by  the 
British  and  American  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  it  is  ratified  by  the  king. 
The  treaty  is  then  sent  over  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  returned  by  the  president  with 
the  fifth  article  altered ;  and  thus, 
through  a  manoeuvre  of  Jefferson's, 
the  question  of  the  boundaries,  north- 
east and  north-west,  which  he  had 
himself  declared  in  his  message  to 
congress  had  been  settled  to  the  en- 


tire satisfaction  of  both  countries,  is 
lost.  And  one-half  of  the  matter  in 
dispute  has  only  just  been  skinned 
over  by  the  court -plaster  of  the 
Ashburton-treaty,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  wound  is  still  open ;  and  it 
will  be  our  business  to  shew  its  na- 
ture and  character, — how  it  was 
caused,  and  what  has  been  the  nature 
of  the  treatment  applied. 

In  1824,  another  plenipotentiary, 
ISfr.  Richard  Rush,  is  sent  over  with 
voluminous,  earnest,  and  stringent 
propositions,  to  be  submitted  by  spe- 
cial direction  to  the  British  govern- 
ment as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  in  which 
Great  Britain  is  earnestly  entreated 
to  join  America  in  a  convention  for 
the  suppression  of  the  odious  traffic 
in  slaves.  Good :  on  this  basis  the 
treaty  is  made,  signed,  and  concluded 
by  the  British  and  American  pleni- 
potentiaries, and  ratified  on  the  part 
of  his  Britannic  majesty.  It  is  sent 
over,  this  treaty  of  the  United  States 
government's  own  suggestions ;  and 
it  is  not  only  maulea  and  mangled 
by  the  senate,  but  a  vital  omission  of 
a  point  proposed  by  special  direction 
of  the  American  government,  through 
its  accredited  plenipotentiary,  is  made, 
to  the  utter  disregard  oi  all  good 
faith  and  decency,  and  in  a  manner  to 
insult  the  British  negotiator  as  a  man 
of  sense  and  honour,  and  to  hint  a 
clumsy  insult  on  the  dignity  of  the 
Britisn  monarch.  And  thus  the 
psoudo- sympathy  of  that  portion  of 
the  American  populace  who  had  no 
niggers  of  their  own,  "  like  President 
Tyler,"  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
negro — "  a  man  and  a  brother''— ex- 
ploded. Now  let  us  quietly  ask,  Is 
not  this  firm,  United  States,  Execn- 
tive,  and  Co.,  consisting,  when  yon 
come  to  examine  into  it  under  a  fiat 
of  bankruptcy  in  faith,  honour,  and 
honesty,  of  president,  secretary  of 
state,  and  plenii)otentiary,  and  senate 
on  all  convenient  occasions,  repre- 
senting as  it  were  the  firm  in  the 
abstract,  for  the  atrocity  of  whose 
proceedings  neither  president,  nor  se- 
cretary of  state,  nor  plenipotentiary, 
is  personally  and  indiviaually  re- 
sponsible, quite  analogous  in  the  car^ 
rj'ing  on  of  diplomacy,  to  Warren's 
famous  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon, 
Snap,  and  Co.,  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  ?  We  have  old  Quirk  the  presi* 
dent;  the  accomplished,  bold-ftoed 
villain    Gammon,  the   secretary  of 
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state;  and  Snap  the  plenipotentiary; 
and  the  senate,  to  play  the  firm 
whenever  there  is  any  particularly 
dirty  piece  of  work  to  be  done,  for 
the  dne  effectuation  of  which  Quirk 
and  Snap  severally  and  separately 
profess  themselves  to  be  very  sorry, 
and  of  which  Gammon,  in  a  strain  of 
eloquent  indignation,  avows  himself 
to  be  ashamed.  But  it  may  be 
asked  by  some  impatient  rc^er. 
What  has  all  this  you  have  been  at 
such  pains  to  lay  down  and  substan- 
tiate to  do  with  the  north-west 
boundary  and  the  Oregon  territory  ? 
Wait  a  little,  good  friend,  and  you 
shall  see.  The  first  pacific  fruit  of 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  directed  very 
appropriately  to  the  coast  of  that 
sumdently  stormy  ocean  the  Pacific, 
is  a  declaration  of  war  upon  the  part 
of  the  firm,  for  which  none  of  the 
partners  are  of  course  individually 
responsible.  The  American  senate 
have  passed  a  bill  to  seize  upon  and 
appropriate  the  whole  of  the  disputed 
territory. 

We  have  not  the  most  remote 
notion  in  the  world  that  the  bill  will 
pass  into  a  law,  even  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  go  the 
whole  hog,  bristles  and  all,  and 
adopt  it  in  the  perfect  certaintv — as 
they  would  alone  dare  to  do — tliat  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  be  jMU?secl  by 
their  government.  It  is  only  to  give 
Tyler-Quirk  and  Webster-Cianiinon 
the  opportunity  of  coming  forward 
in  the  character  of  benign  mediators 
to  preserve  peace,  as  well  as  negotia- 
tors on  behalf  of  their  country,  and  to 
say  to  the  next  peculiarly  pacific  ple- 
nipotentiary, "  You  sec  what  we  have 
done,  and  what  we  are  suflcring. 
We  have  the  senate  and  the  people 
against  us.  We  can  do  no  more 
than  men  anxious,  kc.  (for  all  the 
reasons  of  rigmarole)  to  lla^-e  the 
peace  preserved,  which  y(m  desire 
with  such  nervous  earnestness  to 
maintain.  We  entirely  synijiathise 
with  you ; — and  oh  !  if  it  only  de- 
pended on  ourselves — but  tlicre  is 
the  senate,  the  concurrent  power 
with  the  executive  government,  which 
we  call  ourselves  to  you,  foreigners, 
but  which,  in  truth,  we  are  not.  ( )ur 
eonstitution  han|rH  out  upon  the  ])ole 
of  liberty — a  swmging  sign.  To  the 
forineenng  stranjjers  on  the  Eu- 
ropean side  it  is,  *  lixecutive  govern- 
ment and  all  manner  of  diplomacy 


done  here,  by  the  president.*  On 
the  American  side  it  is,  'Executive 
government  and  all  manner  of  diplo- 
macy, and  all  varieties  of  foreigners, 
done  by  the  ])resident,  senate,  and 
imperial  people.'  You  see  our  diffi- 
culties, stranger,  and  it  lies  with  you 
as  a  real,  downright  plenipotentiary. 
If  you  want  jHiace  so  badly  you  must 
be  prepared  to  make  such  sacrifices 
as  will  enable  us  to  satisfy  all  our 
coadjutors  in  power.  If  not,  I  guess, 
stranger,  we  must  be  compelled  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  senate  and  the 
irresistible  force  of  public  opinion, 
to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  which,  as 
we  imderstand  you,  won't  in  no  sort 
suit."  We  will  not  say  that  we  are 
about  to  be  placed  in  this  position  in 
regard  to  the  Oregon  territory,  but 
enough  has  Ikhiu  disclosed  to  warn 
the  British  people  that  we  be  not. 
We  will  put  the  whole  case  before 
people.  The  Ashburton  Treaty  is 
vn  /ait  accompli.  So  be  it.  The 
question  of  the  Oregon  territory  is 
not ;  and  it  has  been  already  mooted 
on  either  side — by  our  government, 
by  a  proposal  for  amicable  negotia- 
tions—  by  the  American  senate,  in 
passing  a  bill  declaring  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  the  whole  ter- 
ritory in  dispute,  and  the  military 
occuj)ation  of  it.  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
doubted  whether  this  bill  had  passed, 
lie  was  in  error.  The  bill  did  pass. 
With  reference  to  the  question,  and 
the  aspect  it  has  assumed,  he  ob- 
serves : — 

"The  question  of  the  Orc|jon  territory, 
no  iloubt,  was  not  adjusted.  With  re- 
8}>ect  to  tluf  roursB  wljich  the  Anifiriciin 
govornmont  has  taken,  the  noble  lord 
mnk(>s  no  Hllowance  lor  tho  )iositioD  of  a 
government  so  open  to  ])opuIar  influence 
as  that  of  Amoiica.  Wo  deal  with  the 
exLTUtive  j^overinne'it,  and  not  with  the 
senate.  We  liave  ptoposed  to  tiiat  go- 
vernment to  c«»n^ider  the  means  of  efffCl- 
ing  a  conciliatoiy  adjnstiuetit  rcspectint^ 
the  Ofe'^on  ttrrilory  ;  and  we  have  met 
with  no  lepulse,  but  have  received  as- 
surancis,  in  rci)ly  to  our  proposition, 
th  it  the  exeentive  government  of  the 
United  Stati-s  was  anxious  to  come  to  an 
adjustment  of  that  question  \  and  we  have 
everv  reust)n  to  hope  that,  unless  we  re- 
vive the  former  animosity  and  embitter 
the  fet.'lmgs  l>et\veen  the  two  countries, 
thrre  will  be  an  attempt  by  negotiation 
to  settle  that  (jnestion  satisfactorily.  The 
noble  lord  Rays  that  the  senate  have 
pjsbed  a  bill,  which  1  believe  thej  have 
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bttb,  h<^  and  bnut  in  oar  prime 
miniater.  ^  Robert  Peel  myt  he 
itdnalmg  with  the  exemtive  gorem- 
ment  ud  not  with  the  Knate.  Ap- 
parently tliia  ■  true  at  the  oataet, 
for  the  time  for  the  aeiiate  to  aMcit 
ita  ihare  in  the  executive  gorem- 
ment  (aare  in  one  particular)  haa  not 
vet  oonw ;  but  it  ia  not  really  ao. 
The  senate  have  taken  time  1^  the 
forelock,  and  begun  by  dealing  not 
alone  with  him  but  the  otientible 
ezecutiye  government  also.  He  ia 
«o(  dealing  with  the  executive  f^ 
vemmeat;  he  is  only  dealing  with 
l^ler  and  Webater,  and  no  ambana' 
dor  or  plenipotentiary  can  be  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  mere  formal 
jmrts  of  negotiation  with  any  am- 
bavador  or  plenipotentiary  extraor- 
dinary of  Great  Britain,  without 
the  advice  and  coiuent  of  this  se- 
nate, which  haa  already  pr^udged 
and  paaaed  aentence  on  the  caac. 
Of  course  no  treaty  can  be  rati- 
fied without  the  consent  and  advice 
of  two-thirds  of  this  senate,  whose 
opinion  on  the  question  to  be  nego- 
tiated standa  recorded.  That  thia 
Atf^r  will  be  settled  we  have  no 
doubt,  if  we  send  out  a  plenipoten- 
tiary authorised  to  yield  enough  lo 
Mr.  Webster  to  bay  off  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  aenatc,  to  hush  the  po- 
pular clamour,  and  neutralise  the 
prenure  from  without ;  that  it  may 
be  settled  honorably  and  equitably 
to  both  parties  we  li3vc  no  doubt,  if 
the  n^otiations  be  put  upon  a  pro- 
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is  settled,  ia  likely  to  become  a  prominent 
topic  in  the  United  States,  bad  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  senate.  That  assem- 
bly was  entirely  engaged  on  the  30th 
nit.  with  the  consideration  of  a  bill  for 
the  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  ter. 
ritory  of  Oregon,  and  extending  certain 
portions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
OTer  the  same.  The  bill  assumes  that 
'  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the 
territory  of  Oregon  is  certain,  and  will 
not  be  abandoned.  It  provides,  aays  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce : — 

*' '  1st  For  a  line  of  military  posts 
from  some  point  on  the  Missouri  and  Ar. 
kansas  rivers  into  the  best  pass  for  en- 
tering the  valley  of  the  Oregon  ;  and  also 
St  or  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river. 

**  *  f  d.  For  granting  one  section  of 
land  to  each  settler. 

"  '  .Sd.  For  the  appointment  of  two  ad- 
ditional Indian  ageuta  to  superintend  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  with  the 
western  Indian  tribes. 

'*  *  4th.  For  the  extension  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
and  District  Courts  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  to  the  limits  of  Oregon 
territory ;  and  for  the  appointment  of 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  same,  and 
the  regulation  of  their  duties. 

"  '  5th.  For  the  appointment  of  judges 
and  organisation  of  courts. 

"  '  6\h,  A  sum  to  be  appropriated  to 
earry  this  act  into  effect  left  blank." 

It  was  boldly  urged  in  the  debate 
that  this  high-handed  proceeding,  if 
pushed  with  earnestness,  would  be 
raccessful. 

"At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceed. 
ing,  Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  long  and  elo- 
quent speech  against  the  bill.  He  shewed 
conclusively  that  the  course  recommended 
by  the  bill  is  contrary  to  existing  treaty 
stipulations,  and  that,  if  attempted  to  be 
earned  into  effect,  would,  in  all  pro- 
babili^,  lead  to  a  war  with  England  ;  a 
war  in  which,  as  far  as  the  occupancy  of 
that  territory  is  concerned,  slie  would 
have  decided  and  irresistible  advantages 
over  the  United  States,  'i'he  immense 
armies  now  in  India  are  free  to  be  di- 
rected to  any  other  point  that  is  neces- 
sary  to  sustain  her  power,  and  on  the  first 
moment  of  a  demonstrution  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Stales  to  violate  the  treaty, 
she  would  transfer  those  forces  across  the 
Pacific,  and  take  possession  of  the  terri. 
tory.  This  she  could  do  in  forty  days, 
while,  had  the  United  States  troops 
and  navy  necessary  to  their  transpor- 
tation, they  could  not  reach  the  Co- 
lumbia river  in  less  than  six  months  ; 
and  to  send  troops  thither  overland 
would  take  nearly  as  long  by   uninter- 


rupted marches.  He  also  demanded 
where  the  means  were  to  be  provided  to 
sustain  these  fleets  and  armies.  He, 
therefore,  moved  that  it  be  re-committed. 
On  the  final  vote,  however,  *  that  the 
bill  do  pass,*  the  numbers  were  24  to  22  : 
majority  in  favour  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  2." 

There  was,  then,  actually  a  ma* 
jority  of  two  in  favour  of  Mr.  Linn*8 
bill,  and  forty-six  senators  voted  out 
of  fifty-two,  the  which  number  con- 
stitutes the  whole  senate.  Supposing 
that,  in  electioneering  phrase,  the  six 
who  have  abstained  from  voting  are 
willing  "to  hear  reason,"  the  so- 
called  executive  government  and  the 
British  negotiators  are  rather  &r 
from  beinff  able  to  command  two- 
thirds  of  the  senate,  that  is  to  say,  in 
rough  numbers,  thirty-four  members, 
without  a  very  satisfactory  considera- 
tion. The  prospect  of  tne  result  of 
negotiations  entered  upon  under  those 
circumstances,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  not  very  cheering.  But  our  first 
business  now  will  be  to  inquire  into 
the  territory  in  dispute,  and  "  the  un- 
questionable right"  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  its  possession. 

Every  thing  that  possibly  can  be 
put  forth  on  ^half  of  the  American 
claim  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Cush- 
ing's  Report  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  were  referred 
a  Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  Resolution  of  the 
House  in  reference  to  the  Territory 
of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Rochy 
Mountains.  This  report  was  pre- 
sented on  January  4,  1839,  read,  and 
10,000  extra  copies  were  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  whole  claim,  alike  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of 
Great  Britain,  was  brought  forward 
and  was  most  fully  and  ably  discussed 
in  1824  upon  proposals  submitted  by 
Mr.  Rush,  the  American  plenipoten- 
tiary, to  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  S. 
Canning,  plenipotentiaries  for  Great 
Britain.  The  United  States  claimed 
on  these  grounds : — 

Ist,  On  that  of  first  discovery,  as  a 
right  derived  from  Spain ; 

2d,  On  the  same  right,  derived 
from  France ;  and 

3dlj,  On  the  ground  of  occupa- 
tion in  their  own  proper  right. 

These  three  grounds  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  represented 
as  each  perfect  in  itself,  and  as  all 
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(TrmtriKnfinff  ro'-ontirr  i  collective  va- 
lid iry  on  'lie  'tim-rotai  claim. 

.\fV.  <(^7PrAr\'  Csmnmir  provi:sirliat 
rhe«o  ritlfrjs  -.vere  Incompatible  \vitli 
-.-ach  otlit^r.  ff  anv  «»ne  of  them  -vas 
1^00*1.  "he  rest,  were  ImuI.  He  InsistLti 
iiDon  thriir  choosing  -<}me  ->ne  :inci  re- 
lyinir  -solrly  upon  it.  And  iVom  i 
memorandum  of  the  iinrtiments  on 
either  side,  it  appears  (reor^e  <JAn- 
nin^  contended  to  this  erfect.  it' 
the  Spanish  claim  —  that  i?.  the 
claim  of  prior  di>»rovery — be  in- 
iiinted  on.  Great  ftritain  can  shew 
a  'Superior  right  to  that  advanced 
hy  the  United  States,  inasninch 
afl  a  commimoned  navi^at.i)r  •)f 
her  own  tinif.  made  formal  claim  to 
the  conntry  in  qiie}»tion  in  the  name 
of  hifl  'wvereijrn.  She  can  al»o  shew 
that  the  Spani^ih  title  ha^  tieen  an- 
nnlled  by  the  convention  of  iriMX 
by  which  Spain  virtnally  renounced 
ftfl  claim  ti>  exchi«ive  'ioverciQpnt.y 
over  any  tract  of  conntry  on  the 
weJtt  coaJrt  of  America  north  of  the 
4^  purallel  of  latitude,  ff  the 
American  claim  prnp^  be  inniflt^d  otu 
fyreat  Britain  can  equally  shew  a 
superior  rijjht  to  the  f,'nited  Stat^ 
over  the  same  conntry,  inaMmnch  a0 
ft  eomraiwioned  nstvigacor  of  her  own, 
fitted  ont  on  the  public  account  fti^t 
took  actual  po^newion  of  the  river 
And  territory  in  dinp^ite  in  the  name 
of  his  «>veTei«]fn.  Her  trader'^  first 
frequented  the  vicinity  of  that  conn- 
try, and  -^he  ha«  <ince.  without  inter- 
ruption, continued  in  nncontested 
po^acwion  of  it  mnce  IS  10,  thereby 
adding  to  the  rij^ht  of  diRcr>very  and 
fnmeimfm  that  derived  from  use,  oc^ 
cupancy,  an^]  settlement.  C>n  the 
jT/ouno  of  prior  discovery  an  respects* 
i/reat  iVitarn,  the  (Jniterl  Statea 
ehmned,  in  their  own  r'lt^ht,  the 
month  of  the  ^>>lumbTa,  and  ail  the 
territorien  watered  \iy  the  Jitreains 
that  fall  info  that  river.  Thift  claim 
they  frffttmned  fm  the  principle  that 
the  disw/very  f/f  the  mouth  f>f  a  river 
conveys  to  the  country  in  whose 
name  the  disc<»very  in  effected,  a 
right  Ut  all  the  territory  traversed 
hy  the  waters  c^immunicatin^  with  it, 
on  which  no  settlements  have  previ- 
ously l)cen  made  liy  the  subjects  of 
any  other  |Kiwcr.  In  right  of  Sfiain 
and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  Florida  and  the  ratification 
Cff  their  Ixinndary,  the  United  States 
•Mert  a  prffcnible  claim  to  the  whole 


extent  Off  COOK  fVoni  the  pralM  tif 
42  'o  rhat  of  fyO  north  latztoiie.  Di 
ruHertin^  thia.  ]klr.  nnah.  however. 
'vns  rcadv  to  oonaider  the  counter- 
oiaims  of  <rreat  Bntain  tbanded  on 
the  ^ound  i>t'  actual  !%ctiiiinent  with 
ihi.s  provi:30i.  "  that  their  i>wn  st- 
tlements  superadded  to  the  r^pmiih 
title  i>f  discovery  oontier  a  ri^fat  of 
complete  and  excinsive  roaoMBioif 
within  the  limits  attached  to  such 
«tttement5.  while  the  ri^ht  derived 
from  actual  iettiemeiiti  by  iikher 
powers  is  so  oontracted  -rvi  Uxoited 
i)v  the  tbrmer  panunonnt  title  at*  the 
r/uited  States,  as  not  to  operate  to 
tlieir  ejcciusion  iTom  the  liberty  of 
fishing  and  cnuiiiu^  with  the  xncivei 
on  any  part  of  the  north-west  cant 
above  the  parailel  of  42.  and  beiow 
that  of  HO.'^ 

The  pmpofiais  of  Mr.  Btuh.  after 
recitinq  the  terms  of  the  oanventum. 
ot'  18 IS.  and  declarxng  chat  tfaef 
should  be  in  force  tor  ten  yesca  moie 
from  the  signature  of  tae  pieaenfi 
convendoo.  went  on  to  add : — 


'*  riiR  hi>rh  ■^nntnctiiig'  partias 
^TTtwt  rhat  •{ tinner  tfatt  likfl  tann 
t\fimt».nt  ill  nil  b<*  made  on  the  mirth- 
const  or'  Amenra,  or  <m  auy  of  the  iahndi 
thf»rauiito  :uijniriiufir,  by  iHtiumm  oft  ha 
CnitHii  .it;i(«^  anrth  of  cb«  .>t4t  degra*  of 
latirud«>,  or  by  Li  r hah  MibjtfCtB  oidur 
!io>t:h  c^rhe  •miit  .lUr  lie^rse  iiraonh  of 
fh«  ))«h  i**irrR«')f  anrth  lutitmio.** 


Mr.  Secretary  Canninjg,  of 
declineti  those  proposals, 
tented  atrontEiy  against  a 
started  for  the  first  tixne  ni  the 
president'4  message  —  namei] 
the  Earopean  natums  had  no 
any  right  to  colonise  eren  opaa 
anoccnpied  territory  oa  the  Amerma 
continent.  He  antaoriaed  the  Bkkiih 
plenipotentiaries  to  propose  thai  the 
bonndary-line  should  be  carried  dae 
west  across  the  Rocky  Monntaas 
alon^  the  49th  parallJ  of  latitiidc^ 
till  It  strikes  the  mam  north-CMl 
branch  of  the  CoIambia»  dcaignaded 
in  the  maps  as  M*Gillayfy*a  KtrcTi 
and  thence  down  alone  the  middle  of 
the  said  river  throng  the  whole  of 
its  course  to  where  it  empties  itadf 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  assuredly  was  a  moat  eondli- 
atory  proposition.  In  adopting  the 
boundary  indicated,  her  majen^a 
government  would  renounce  all  claim 
to  any  territorial  possession  isr  ii(^t 
of  settlement  along  the  ooaat  betwiiHi 
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the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Columhia  and  the  Spanish  territories 
to  the  south.  A  portion  of  the  in- 
terior territory  already  occupied  by  ' 
British  traders,  would  also  have  been 
given  up.  Yet  we  should  have  been 
well  satisfied.  The  two  points  of 
substantial  benefit  under  Canning's 
auspices  would  have  been  effectu- 
ally secured  to  us  —  namely,  the 
nndisputed  possession  of  the  whole 
country  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
upper  branches  and  main  stream 
oi  the  Columbia,  and  a  free  issue 
for  its  produce  by  the  channel 
of  that  river.  These  terms  were 
what  Mr.  Canninc^  was  prepared  to 
concede,  and  all  that  he  would  con- 
cede ;  if  rejected  by  Mr.  Rush,  our 
plenipotentiaries  were  to  notify  his 
majesty's  government  would  be  con- 
tent to  ob8er>'e  the  stipulations  of 
the  3d  article  of  the  convention  of 
1818  during  the  remaining  time  for 
which  they  were  valid.  In  the  next 
conference  between  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries (July  29,  1824),  Mr.  Rush 
made  a  formal  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciple first  declared  by  the  president 
or  the  United  States  in  his  message 
on  opening  the  preceding  session  of 
Congress  —  namely,  that  no  part  of 
the  American  continent  was  hence- 
forth to  be  open  to  colonisation  from 
Europe.  Mr.  Rush  explained  that 
the  grounds  upon  which  this  declar- 
ation was  put  forth  were,— 

"  That  the  independence  of  the  I:»te 
Spanish  provinces  precluded  any  nfw 
eettlement  v^itliin  the  limits  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions  ;  lh:il  the  United 
States  claimed  the  exclusive  sovereij^nty 
of  all  the  territory  witiiin  the  parallels  of 
latitude  which  include  as  well  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  as  the  heads  of  the  river 
and  of  all  its  tributary  streams  ;  and  that 
with  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  the  continent  not  actually  occupied,  the 
powers  of  £uro])e  weie  debarred  from 
making  new  settlements  by  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  us  derived  under  her 
title  from  Si  ain.*' 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  say, — 

**  To  this  declaration  we  opposed  a 
distinct  and  formal  denial,  asserting  in 
the  protocol  of  the  conferences,  that  we 
considered  the  unoccupied  parts  of 
America  just  ai  much  open  as  heretofore 
to  colonisation  bv  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  the  other  European  powers,  ngreoahly 
to  the  convention  of  1790  with  Spain  ; 
find  that  the  United  States  would  have 


no  right  whatever  to  take  umbrage  at 
the  establish  men  t  of  new  colonies  from 
Europe  in  any  such  parts  of  the  American 
continent.  We  entered  our  protest  in 
particular  against  that  part  of  tne  Ameri- 
can claim  which  affects  the  territory  wa- 
tered by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributary 
streams,  as  inrertering  directly  with  the 
actual  rights  of  Great  Britain,  derived 
from  use,  occupancy,  and  settlement. 
AVe  also  denied  that  the  extraordinary 
principle  on  which  the  American  pleni- 
potentiary was  content  to  ground  his 
claim,  as  stated  in  our  report  of  April  S, 
had  any  countenance  in  the  law  and 
practice  of  nations. 

"In  communicating,  according  ,to 
Mr.  Rush's  suggestion,  the  terms  on 
which  we  were  authorised  to  make  an 
agreement  with  him,  we  intimated  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, if  these  terms  were  not  accepted, 
to  leave  the  Sd  art.  of  convention  of  1818 
to  its  natural  course ;  and,  providing  fof 
this  case,  we  gave  him  explicitly  to  un- 
derstand, that  any  attempt  to  dispossess 
by  force  the  British  occupants  from  any 
part  of  the  country  now  rightl'ully  fre- 
quented by  tiiem  could  only  be  consi- 
dered as  a  violent  infraction  of  the  rights 
of  Great  Britain. 

"  We  felt  it  the  more  indispensable  to 
give  this  notice  of  the  view  which  his 
rnnjestv's  government  might  be  expected 
to  take  of  any  such  proceeding,  as  our  at- 
tention had  been  recently  directed  to  a 
report  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  during 
its  last  se5isii)n,  in  which  report,  adopted 
by  a  committee  of  the  house,  are  state- 
ments and  suggestions  by  no  mean^ 
foreign  to  an  eventual  violence  of  that 
description.  Mr.  Rush  declared  that  he 
was  unable  to  accept  our  proposal,  but 
offered  in  his  turn  to  substitute  the  pa- 
rallel of  49  for  that  of  51,  which  he  had 
oripfinully  presented  as  the  southerrf 
bouddnry  of  the  British  settlements.  This 
new  proposition  we  declined,  as  wholly 
inconsistent  with  equity  and  the  fair  ex. 
pettations  of  Great  Britain.  Considering 
that  the  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany already  extend  more  than  a  degree 
south  of  the  49th  parallel,  and  that  the 
Columhia,  and  the  streams  falling  into  it 
from  the  north  and  east,  have  for  several 
years  been  habitually  nivigated  by  the 
agents  of  that  association,  that  even  the 
limits  designated  in  our  counter  pro- 
posals cannot  be  adopted  without  a  with- 
drawal of  some  of  our  most  southern 
trading  ports  in  communicution  with  that 
river  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Columbia, 
from  which  it  is  clearly  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  American  policy  to  ex- 
clude us,  is  the  only  great  outlet  hitherto 
ascertained  to  exist  by  which  the  British 
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traders  in  that  region  are  able  to  catrj 
their  merchandise  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  To  Right  Hon,  Mr.  Sec.  Canning." 

*'  W.  nuSKIS>ON, 

**  Straiford  Canning." 

Thus  ended  these  negotiations, 
without  any  result  except  that  of 
bringing  forward  a  vast  deal  of  valu- 
able information.  Matters  were  left 
just  as  they  were  under  the  conven- 
tion of  1818.  They  still  remain  so 
in  a  political  point  of  view ;  in  other 
points  time  and  circumstances  have 
produced  their  natural  results.  And 
these  are  all  in  our  favour.  We 
are  now  again  going  to  negotiate.  If 
we  may  at  all  judge  from  the  de- 
crees 01  senates  and  messages  of  pre- 
sidents, they  seem  disposed  to  insist 
upon  those  monstrous  propositions  in 
the  carrying  out  of  which  practically 
they  could  alone  succeed  in  expelling 
us  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributary  streams.  We  are 
pretty  certain  that  more  will  not  be 
asked  by  our  government  now  than 
Canning  insisted  on ;  and  we  do  not 
see  how  more,  without  sacrificing  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  country, 
could  be  yielded  than  Canning  was 
disposed  to  yield.  Sir  Alexander 
^Mackenzie  has  displayed  the  advan- 
tages which  would  be  ours,  with  the 
territories  on  the  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  the  free  navigation  of  its 
waters. 

Since  Mackenzie  wrote,  the  mouth 
of  another  large  river  has  been  dis- 
covered about  latitude  49''  15'  north, 
"  emptying  itself,"  says  Mr.  McMil- 
lan, the  discoverer,  "by  various 
channels,  but  in  none  of  which  do  I 
conceive  there  is  draught  of  water 
for  a  vessel  exceeding  150  to  200 
tons  burthen.  The  tide  runs  up 
about  sixty  miles,  and  at  the  narrow- 
est part  it  is  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  m  width." 

Mr.  Canning,  no  doubt  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
Eraser's  River  might  not  answ^er  our 
purpose  as  well  as  the  Columbia  for 
getting  our  commodities  from  the 
interior  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  sub- 
mitted the  follovring  question  to  the 
governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany:— 

**  Q,  Could  the  fur  produce  to  the 
north  of  Fraser's  River  and  wo'^t  of  the 
Kooky  Mountains  be  coDTeniently  trans, 
ported  by  means  of  this  nver  for  ship- 
ment to  other  countries  V* 


"  A .  From  all  the  information  I  hare 
heon  able  to  collect  respecting  Fraser's 
River,  it  is  not  mv  opinion  that  it  affords 
a  communication  by  which  the  interior 
of  the  country  chd  be  supplied  from  the 
cOHst,  or  that  it  can  be  depended  upon 
as  an  outlet  fur  the  returns  from  the  in- 
terior. I  will  further,  although  unasked, 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  as  my  opinion 
that  if  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  is 
not  fri'e  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  that  the  territory  to  the  northward  of 
it  is  not  secured  to  them,  they  must  aban- 
don and  curtail  their  tiade  in  some  parts, 
and  probably  be  constrained  to  relinquish 
it  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun. 
tains  altogether. 

••(Signed),         GEoncE  Simpson. 
"  Undon,  Dec.  Si,  18^5." 

The    object  of  the  American    is 

Elain  enough.  It  is  not  enough  that 
e  should  divide  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory with  us,  and  share  the  advan- 
tages of  the  great  outlet  of  the 
Columbia.  No!  he  must  drive  us 
altogether  beyond  the  river,  and 
shut  us  out  completely  from  the 
Pacific.  This  is  his  object;  and  if 
he  could  only  carry  it  into  effect 
by  a  high-handed  robbery — such  as 
that  of  Texas  from  Mexico— it  would 
be  greatly  to  his  advantage  in  serving 
himself  and  crippling  us ;  while  the 
territory  Mr.  Canning  offered  him — 
the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia  and 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river — are 
of  no  use  at  all  to  him.  First,  he 
does  not  want  the  territory  for  set- 
tlement; he  does  not  want  it  for 
hunting  and  the  trade  in  peltries ;  be 
does  not  want  the  navigation  of  the 
river  for  those  purposes  and  for 
fishing.  Under  the  convention  of 
1818  Americans  might  have  settled, 
hunted,  fished — done  every  thinff,  in 
short,  that  the  British  nave  done 
most  prosperously.  But  they  have 
not  attempted  it.  Not  an  American 
has  ever  shewn  his  face  on  the  north 
of  the  Columbia  at  all,  or  at  Fort 
Astoria  since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Prerost 
in  October  1818.  The  Americana 
have  no  trading  establishments  in 
the  Oregon  district,  Five  miserable 
trappers  were  seen  somewhere  in  the 
Oregon  territory  since  1818,  and  that 
is  all.  The  fact  is,  that  so  long  as 
the  Columbia  is  open  to  the  Hudnn's 
Ba^  Company,  no  American  baa  any 
business  mto  the  Oregon  territory^ 
except  as  a  mere  squatter,  and  to  iiidi 
a  person  the  oountir  bolds  oat  ud 
allorement    In  the  fiir  tnde^  ia  te 
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fisheries,  in  exports  of  the  produce  of 
the  interior  territories,  all  the  money 
that  the  United  States  could  raise 
would  not  enable  them  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  lludson^s  Bay 
Company  in  the  Oregon  territory,  if 
the  Columbia  be  open  to  both.  The 
competition  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
nation  if  it  embarked  in  it.  What 
chance,  then,  for  speculative  com- 
panies or  individuals?  The  propo- 
sition that  because  certain  provinces 
revolted  from  European  powers  have 
declared  themselves  independent, 
therefore  Euroi)ean  jwwers  are  to 
colonise  no  more  on  the  American 
continent,  scarcely  deserved  to  be 
treated  with  so  grave  a  scorn  as 
George  Canning  condescended  to  ])e- 
rtow  on  it.  It  ouglit  to  have  been 
laughed  at,  unless  it  could  have  been 
supjwrted  by  force  of  arms.  The 
case  that  the  Americans  make  out 
for  their  empire,  or  right  of  soverei;;n 
command  over  a  territory  of  which 
they  never  had  the  domain,  is  weak 
as  it  is  impudently  and  fraudulently 
put.  Mr.  Cashing  forgets  that,  ac- 
cording to  \''attel,  in  the  very  eight- 
eenth chapter  he  quotes,  it  is  laid 
down  "  When  a  nation  takes  posses- 
sion of  a  country  to  which  no  prior 
owner  can  lay  claim,  it  is  considered 
as  acquiring  the  empire  or  sovereignty 
of  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  do- 
main.'^ But,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  say  that  there  can  Imj 
empire  without  domain,  is  an  absurd- 
ity. Yet  here,  even  the  Americans 
themselves  must  admit  we  have  the 
domain,  but  they  claim  the  sove- 
reignty. What  can  Imj  more  vision- 
ary than  the  claim  America  makes 
as  heir  to  the  rights  of  Spain  or 
France  ?  It  is  loosely  alleged  that 
discoveries  were  made  all  along  the 
coast  of  this  Oregon  territory,  and 
that  the  great  river  was  known  to 
the  Spaniard  at  its  mouth.  But 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  the  shade 
of  proof  the  naked  fact  of  discovery 
was  perfected  by  possession  or  settle- 
ment. Mr.  Cushing  says,  the  civi- 
lised people  of  Europe  and  America 
have  oeen  accustomed  to  acquire  and 
define  their  possessions  in  America 
bjr  the  rule  of,  1st,  the  right  of 
discovery  and  exploration,  followed 
by  settlement;  and,  '2d,  its  corol- 
lary, the  right  of  extension  by  con- 
tiiniitj  to  actual  settlements.  But 
ither  Spain  nor  France  followed 


up  any  discovery  on  the  coast  i 
dispute  by  settlement.  How,  thei 
witnout  the  Ifwiis  standi  for  the  ruh 
can  the  corollary  of  extension  b 
contiguity  apply  m  the  case  of  Ame 
rica  representing  France  or  Spaii 
either  or  both  ? 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  that,  by  thi 
very  authority  quoted  and  relied  o 
by  the  Americans,  their  cases,  whc 
tner  taken  one  by  one  or  in  tripli 
cate  for  a  right  to  the  Oregon  terri 
tory,  are  all  destroyed.  Withoi] 
examining  into  the  question  whethc 
the  whole  of  a  land  or  territory  is  t 
be  considered  without  an  owner  be 
cause  it  has  only  Indians  ux>on  it,  a 
claims  founded  on  discover^'  are  dif 
charged  unless  soon  after  followed  b 
real  possession.  Therefore,  fareweJ 
to  the  Spanish  and  French  claims,  8 
the  possession  never  did  exist.  An 
as  ^Ir.  Gray,  the  master  of  the  Cc 
lumbia,  on  whose  alleged  discover 
of  the  river  the  American  claim  c 
priority  of  discovery  is  founded,  wa 
not  a  navigjitor  going  on  a  voyage  c 
discover}',  furnished  with  a  com 
mission  from  the  sovereign  power  ( 
his  state;  and  as  his  alleged  discc 
verv  was  not  soon  followed,  or  fol 
lowed  at  all,  by  real  possession,  th 
American  claim  proper,  except  as  t 
Fort  Astoria,  must  fall  to  the  groum 

Nothing  obviously  under  this  au 
thority  remains  for  the  America 
claim  but  Fort  Astoria.  The  Hud 
son's  Bay  Company  and  the  North 
West  Company,  now  united,  wer 
vigorously  carrying  on  their  riva 
ojK^rations  in  the  fur  trade  in  1808. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  i 
which  the  Astorians  were  placed, ; 
is  ridiculous  to  say  that,  even  suppoc 
ing  they  got  less  from  the  Nortt 
West  Comi)any  than  the  actual  valu 
of  the  goods  they  sold,  there  was  an 
thing  fraudulent  in  the  transfer.   TI 
men  had  not  the  means  of  continui' 
to  live  in  the  place.     They  cov 
neither  defend  their  goods  nor 
another  market  for  them.     The  o 
difference  to  them  was  whether  t 
should  sell  for  something,  or  lo» 
and  get  nothing.     The  bill  of 
was  regular.     The  prices,  too,  u 
the  circumstances,  were  higher 
they  could  have  hoped  to  get 
tain  Black,  of  the  Racoon,  woulc 
had  all. 

On  looking  at  this  formidabl' 
the  English  captain  said,  **  Is  t 
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fort  about  Tvhich  I  have  heard  so 

much?  d ine,  but  Td  batter  it 

down  in   two   hours  with  a  four- 
pounder  1 " 

This  speculation  of  Mr.  Astor's  was 
entirely  unconnected  with  any  consi- 
derations political  or  national.  Him- 
self a  German,  the  greater  number 
by  far  of  those  associated  \nth  him 
in  the  enterprise  were  British  sub- 
jects. Astor  sought  the  supj>ort  and 
countenance  of  the  President  Jeffer- 
son, it  is  true ;  but  mark  the  reply : — 

'*  '  1  considered  as  a  great  public  acqui- 
sition, the  commencement  of  a  settlement 
on  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Ame- 
rica; and  looked  forward  with  gratifica- 
tion to  the  tiipe  when  its  descendants 
should  have  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  coast,  covering  it 
with  free  and  independent  Americans  tin- 
cmniected  with  us  but  by  the  lies  of  blood 
and  interest,  and  enjoying  like  us  the 
rights  of  self-government.*  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, it  is  clear,  did  not  assert  any  right 
of  sovereignty  over  that  region  for  the 
government  at  the  head  of  which  he 
stood,  and  did  not  contemplate  the  pro- 
jected settlements  forming  part  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Astor  formed  his 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
In  1813,  war  bioke  out  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain:  Mr. 
Astor  claimed  protection  for  bis  settle- 
ment ;  but  Mr.  Monroe,  then  secretary 
of  state,  returned  no  answer  to  his  letter. 
Even  in  1B13,  the  Government  of  (he 
United  States  does  not  appetir  to  have 
been  of  opinion  that  it  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  district  at  the  mouth  ul'  ihe 
Columbia.  Astoria  was  taken  bv  a  Urit- 
ish  cruiser  in  the  course  of  the  war :  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reoccupy  it  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans;  but,  by  the 
arrangement  of  1818,  they  reserved  the 
power  of  claiming  it.*' 

Sir.  E.  Belcher  observes,  and  we 
agree  with  him,  that  honestly  the  case 
of  Astoria  was  not  touched  by  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  All 
the  property,  every  skin,  stick,  and 
nail  in  the  buildings  had  been  sold. 
There  was  no  national  right  of  sove- 
reignty— none  hatl  ever  existed,  nor 
was  before  claimed;  it  was  a  need- 
less liberality  to  construe  the  first 
article,  so  as  to  make  a  formal  nomi- 
nal restoration  of  the  possession  of 
the  site  of  this  fort,  while  Sir  C. 
Bagot  was  directed  to  assert  to  tlie 


United  States  Government  in  suit- 
able terms  the  claim  of  Great  Britain 
to  that    territory,  upon    which  an 
American  settlement  must  be  con- 
sidered an  encroachment.    This,  w^e 
think,  was  unnecessary.     And  out 
of  it  and*  the  strange  neglect  of  Sir 
C.  Bagot   in  not  obeying  and  car- 
rying   out    his    instructions    in    a 
proper  form,  have  all  the  troubles 
arisen  about  the  question  of  right 
to  the  territory.      Sir  Charles,  no 
doubt,  made  a  verbal  protest;  Mr. 
Adams,  of  course,  forgot  it,  said  he, 
—  has  shirked  the  matter,  and  left 
Sir  C.  Bagot  in  the  position  that 
we  have  only  his  own  word  against 
the  Americans    as    to    whether    as 
a  British   minister  he   did   or  did 
not  do  his  duty  to  his  country  with 
becoming    fidelity  and  zeal.     This 
gross  blunder  about  Astoria,  however, 
can  neither  affect  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Columbia  nor  the  full  and 
undisputed  possession  of  all  the  terri- 
tories on   the    right   bank,  up  by 
M'Gillavry*s    river   to    the    Rocky 
IMountains.    And  with  less  than  thu 
Great  Britain   ought   not,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  not  be  content.    We 
have  the  right  on  our  side — we  have 
the  might — and  we  have  the  posses* 
sion.    The  question  assumes  quite  an 
opposite  face  from  that  which  it  wore 
in  the  valley  of  the  Aristook.   There 
the  Americans   had  the  possession, 
the  armed  bands,  the  strong  places, 
the  enthusiasm  to  push  on.    In  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  con- 
trar}^,  it  is  we  that  have  the  poaacs 
sion,  the  forts,  the  armed  men*  and' 
the  determination  to  kieep  wliat  we 
have  got.    No  negotiator  vonld  ven- 
ture after  all  that  has  taken  plaoe 
and  which  we  have  brieft^  sketched^ 
to  cede  one  yard  of  temtoiy  north 
of  the  Columbia,  much  leas  the  fkee 
navigation  of  the  river  itself.    The 
American  senators  think  200  men 
and  one  sloop  would  be  suffident  to 
put  them  in  possession  t>f  the  whole 
Oregon  territory !    It  woald  require 
more  money  than  Jonathan  can  ^pare 
to  bring  any  force  into  the  conntnr 
able  to  contend  with  the  Hndaon  • 
Bay  Company  and  the  Tndianfi,  even 
unaided  by  Great  Britain. 
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One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
a  free  constitution,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, is  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  give  expression  to  his  political 
opinions.  But  this  right  is  only 
conditional,  the  proviso  being  that 
it  be  exercised  in  a  manner  not  to 
offend  the  law  or  endanger  the  pub- 
lie  tranquillity.  It  is  a  right,  more- 
over, vulnerable  at  almost  every 
point,  since  it  is  equally  exposed  to 
the  misconceptions  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  arts  of  the  wicked. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  as  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  any  ordinary  ^- 
vemment  to  undertake  to  determme 
how  far  what  we  understand  by  the 
"  liberty  of  the  subject "  would  just- 
ify the  spirit,  the  method,  or  the 
extent,  of  a  "popular  agitation'*  of 
any  given  poutical  question.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  any 
government  which  did  undertake  to 
adjust  the  question,  either  by  abridg- 
ing or  extending — but  unquestion- 
ably by  abridging — the  said  "  liberty 
of  the  subject,*'  must  do  it  at  the 
hazard  of  its  political  existence. 
Hence,  the  subject,  on  the  one  hand, 
remains  in  doubt  as  to  what  excess  of 
liberty  he  may  safely  commit ;  whilst, 
on  the  other,  his  rulers  arc  almost 
bound  hand  and  foot  until  he  has 
cleared  the  barrier  and  got  ])al- 
pably  out  of  bounds ;  and,  even 
then,  excess  would  not  be  held  to 
be  anjr  justification  of  restraint. 
This  IS  owing  to  no  defect  in 
the  law;  it  is  merely  owing  to  a 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  law  should  take  eflect.  And 
that  doubt  has  arisen  chiefly  through 
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the  reluctance — sometimes  the  wilful 
neglect — of  governments,  to  put  the 
law  in  motion  on  occasions  when 
it  has  been  infringed.  Thus  the  ig- 
norant, through  misconception,  have 
relied  upon  a  fancied  impunity  which 
the  Avicked  have  realised  to  them- 
selves by  arts  and  evasions.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  out  some 
governments  in  our  own  time,  which, 
cat-like,  with  closed  eyes  and  sheathetl 
claws,  have  watched  their  victims 
sport  with  the  law,  and  then,  after  a 
criminal  supineness  has  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis,  have  sprung  upon  their 
prey  and  hurried  it  to  its  doom. 
Whig  history  abounds  in  such  pass- 
ages. The  law,  however,  as  it 
stands,  sufficiently  defines  the  nature 
of  sedition,  and  provides  an  adequate 
remedy  and  punishment.  But,  for 
the  most  part,  it  is  brought  to  bear 
only  upon  those  who  are  taken 
flagrarUe  delicto;  so  that  all  who, 
through  various  agencies,  have  real- 
ly, though  not  palpably,  set  the  mis- 
chief in  motion,  go  scot-free,  leaving 
their  dupes  to  suffer.  Now  what  we 
want  is  some  means  of  taking  into  cus- 
tody the  man  in  the  mask  who  pulls 
the  wires  as  well  as  the  puppets  who 
act  on  his  impulse.  We  want  to 
grab  the  fabricator  of  the  shot  as 
well  as  the  artilleryman.  And  we 
think  that,  in  many  cases,  the  acces- 
sories might  Ikj  caught  by  putting 
the  comparatively  innocent  princi- 
pals into  the  witness-box  as  queen's 
evidence.  Take  a  case  in  point. 
No  candid  and  reflecting  mind  can 
hesitate  to  atlmit  that  the  Anti- 
Corn  -  law     League,    through     its 
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agents  originally  inatigatwl  the  in- 
surrectionary movement  of  last  au- 
tunm;  yet,  if  the  government  had 
arraigned  these  worthies  along  with 
Fergus  O'Connor  and  the  Char- 
tists at  the  Jiancastcr  Assizes  in 
-\hirch,  the  "tyranny  and  injustice" 
of  the  measure  would  have  been 
])roclainied  by  every  J-icagucr  in  the 
coimtry.  Nay,  niore.  Through 
that  strange  delect  in  the  law,  which, 
while  it  receives  the  evidence  of  the 
thief  against  the  receiver  of  the  goods 
which  he  had  himself  stolen,  refuses 
to  credit  the  sworn  testimony  of  the 
actor  in  a  seditious  movement  against 
the  individuals  by  whom  he  was  in- 
stigated to  such  action,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Chap|>el  of  AFanchester,  and  the 
Messrs.  IJjiyley  of  Haley  IJridge,  re- 
main at  large,  while  their  unhappy 
dui)es  arc  expiating  the  less  heinous 
crimes  of  which  they  have  liccn  guilty 
in  the  gaol  at  J^ancaster.  Jx^t  us  not 
he  misunderstood.  Every  man, 
however  humble  his  station  l)e, 
is  presumeil  to  be  sufiiciently  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try to  know  when  he  is  infringing 
them;  and,  even  were  this  not  the 
rule,  we  should  have  nothing  to  say 
in  defence  of  the  Chartists,  who  have 
justly  fallen  under  the  punishment 
of  the  law  during  the  past  month. 
All  we  mean  to  contend  lor  is,  that 
those  who  instigated  them  ought  not 
to  have  hivn  allowed  to  escape  with 
im])unity. 

One  im]>ortant  reflection  is  sug- 
gested to  ns  by  the  fate  of  the 
iusurrectionists,  which,  as  it  applies 
e(|ually  to  l^niguers  and  Chartists, 
may  not  Ik?  out  t)f  i)lace  here.  "We 
have  always  contendeil  for  a  genuine 
moral  and  religious  edneaUon  of  the 
people  of  this  country  as  essential  to 
its  internal  pros|)erity  and  happiness. 
*Mere  instruction^  such  as  the  arro- 
tnnit  but  short -siirhted  Liht  ruli.'<ni  of 
the  age  would  give  us,  can  avail  no- 
thing ;  nay,  its  elfoots  are  an  absolute 
evil.  I'o  dip  no  dtviKT  than  juj^t 
Ulow  the  surface  of  the  (pic^tion, 
wo  nni^^t  ^v-V  at  once  that,  if  we 
morclv  i!4.<trNrf  a  natunillv  sclii>h 
anil  ambitious  man,  we  bring  out 
the  latent  encrirics  ot"  hi'*  mind  to 
:i«i<t  the  iutirmitios  of  his  heart : 
ir,  on  the  other  ha:;d.  wo  frcin  him  .•'/> 


in  a  moral  and  religions  course  of 
life,  wc  enlarge,  and  purify,  and 
make  active  the  qualities  of  his  heart 
whilst  we  expand  the  powers  of  his 
mhid,  and  in  this  vray  establish  a 
happy  equipoise  between  the  affec- 
tions and  the  iudgment. 

Jn  aiming,  however,  at  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  lower  orders,  we 
must   not   overlook   their   physical 
condition.      And    we    cannot    help 
thinking  that  we  should  make  a  false 
start — that  we  should  be  grasping 
the  end  and  overlooking  the  means 
— if  we  began  with  educatioii,  be  the 
system  ever  so  perfect  in  a  moral  and 
religions  sense.    We  must  first  cul- 
tivate the  affections  bv  securing  the 
comforts  of  the  population ;  the  re- 
finement and  improvement   of  the 
mind  follows  as  a  natural  operation. 
AVe  must  provide  the  population  with 
commodious  and  cleanfjnouses,  secure 
good  sewerage  and  ventilation,  and 
make  the  neighlraurhoods  healthy  by 
draining  and  cleansing  the  streets,  tho- 
roughfares, aud  courts  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts.     We  must  ex- 
change the  stagnant  pods  uid  heaps 
of  filth  l)efore  the  poor  man*8  door 
for  dry  and  well-paved  roadvrays. 
The  mothers    of  umilies  most  be 
emancipated  from  the  mills,  and  re- 
stored to  their  homes,  to  diachai^ 
tlia<e  duties  which  nature  assigned  to 
them.    They  must  keep  their  child- 
ren al>ont  tnem,  and  look  to  their 
comforts.    The  working  maa  mnrt 
l)e  made  to  respect  his  employen,  by 
hccoming perfonaUif  known  to  them  ;* 
and  he  must  receive  Irimltm—  aai 
attention  at  their  hands.    He  wiU 
thus  l)c   gradually  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  mutual  obligatiOiia  of 
master   and   nuuL     When   tUs  it 
etl'ectcd,  the  first  and  indiapeDnUe 
step  in  a  great  moral  and  rd^f^mn 
reform  is  gained.    But  if  tiie  do- 
mestic and  physical  condition  of  the 
jK'ople  l>e  left  in  its  preaent  itate^ 
all    itlbrts    at   improvement    mnit 
prove  alK)rtivc.    I^t  them  be  edn" 
nttril  at  home  in  the  bosoma  of  their 
families.    There,  surrounded  fay  ob- 
jects of  endearment,  and  linked  to 
the   growing  allections    of   others, 
a    man    learns    to  be   a  ChriitiiD, 
and    l)oconies    acquainted  with  the 
dutio<    and    the    responsibilities   of 


**   It  is  i*iiinpu>il  tliut  not  oni'  in  »>\>rv  hunilred  persons  employed  in  tba  fiwtoiici 
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''  the  state  of  life  into  ^hich  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  liim/'  But 
if  his  home  he  like  most  of  the 
homes  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  dreary,  squa- 
lid, and  filthy,  he  can  never  ieel  that 
comfort  which  is  necessary  to  awaken 
his  heart  to  the  throbs  of  aflec- 
tion  and  gratitude;  all  his  purest 
and  noblest  impulses  are  stifled  as 
they  rise,  and  his  nature  takes  the 
corrupt  tone  of  the  chill  and  noisome 
misery  which  surrounds  him. 

That  the  "  Anti  -  Corn  -  kw 
League "  is  either  a  yery  dangerous, 
or  a  very  unlucky  body  of  i)eople, 
tlie  history  of  the  last  ten  months 
leaves  no  doubt  whatever.  Its  friends 
may,  perhaps,  accept  the  alternative, 
and  prefer  the  argumeiUum  cul  ?nise» 
ricordiam.  For  our  parts,  we  think 
it  both  dimgerous  and  unlucky — 
dangerous  as  having,  at  the  leasts 
encouraged  sedition,  insurrection,  and 
bloodshed;  unlucky,  in  being  at  tlw 
least  suspected  of  originating  those 
outrages.  It  is  the  fate,  probably 
not  the  undeserved  fate,  of  all  fac- 
tious combinations,  which  appeal  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
people  to  be  regarded  as  amongst 
the  worst  signs  of  the  times,  and  to 
be  treated  as  pestilent  perils  to  the 
mlus  reipubUc(E.  In  a  country  like 
this,  whose  social  structure  consists 
of  grades,  to  the  independent  exist- 
ence of  which  subordination  and  in- 
ternal repose  are  indisi)cnsable,  the 
ffenuine  public  feeling  (the  right 
feeling)  must  ever  run  counter  to 
such  j^rtv  agitation  as  contemplates 
organic  change.  The  league,  how- 
ever, from  the  first,  has  been  labour- 
ing under  even  greater  disadvantages 
than  this.  It  began  by  attempting 
a  gross  delusion  upon  the  masses. 
It  attempted  to  clieat  the  people  into 
a  belief  that  the  abolition  of  the  corn- 
laws  would,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, increase  the  rate  of  wages. 
The  people  saw  through  the  trick, 
and  were  confirmed  in  their  scep- 
ticism by  the  ever-memorable  at- 
tempt to  lower  wages  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  as  soon  as  Sir 
Robert  PccFs  reduced  scale  of  duties 
came  into  operation  last  year.  'J'he 
consequence  to  the  Ixiague  is,  that 
whilst  it  is  hated  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  despised  by  the  more  respectable 
of  the  middle  classes,  it  finds  no  sup- 
port in  the  honest  sympathies  of  the 


working  people,  who  see,  in  the 
selfishness  of  its  prime  movers,  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  suspecting  its  mo- 
tives. The  only  class  really  in  its 
power  is  composed  of  small  shop- 
Keepers  and  tradesmen,  who  arc 
worked  upon  by  its  more  afiiuent 
members.  Its  active  spirits  are  some 
score  hirelings,  who  stir  up  and 
harangue  the  profamim  vtilgus  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  To  these 
we  may  add  a  knot  of  manufacturers, 
who,  for  the  "  consideration  "  of  their 
expenses,  enlighten  the  people  alter- 
nately in  London  and  Manchester, 
and  form  badgering  deputations  to 
Downuig  Street.  Spontaneous  and 
disinterested  support  the  cause  has 
little  or  none.  And  yet,  by  dint  of 
a  resolute  activity  and  energy  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  the  I^eaguc  has  con- 
trived to  force  itself  into  prodigious 
notoriety,  and  has  made  noise  and 
mischief  enough  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  from  the  minister 
to  the  peasant.  At  present  it  fills  a 
large  space  in  the  public  eye,  and 
we,  as  a  part  of  that  public,  claiming  to 
represent  a  very  large  and  influential 
portion  of  it,  find  ourselves  called 
ux>on  to  bestow  our  attention  where 
our  contempt  would  be  more  appro- 
priately lodged.  We  feel  ourselves 
the  more  constrained  to  undertake 
this  task,  since  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  League  abroad  in  the  country 
have  drifted  upwards  into  the  legis- 
lature along  with  such  lSi.V.s  of  the 
conspiracy  as  accident  or  the  "  money- 
power"  of  the  millocracy  has  sent 
there.  In  addressing  ourselves  to 
this  work,  wc  have  two  objects  in 
view, — 1  St.  To  shew  the  utter  rotten- 
ness of  the  Leaguers  case,  as  dis- 
played in  the  speeches  and  arguments 
of  its  advocates ;  2d.  To  demonstrate 
the  dangerous  and  unconstitutional 
character  of  such  a  combination  as 
is  exhibited  in  its  acts. 

For  materials  to  establish  our  first 
position,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
iiisten  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
I^^ague  out  of  doors ;  for  not  only  do 
wc  encounter  them  in  a  comi)lete 
shape,  but  we  find  that,  for  the  most 
])art,  the  arguments  arc  repeated 
piecemeal,  as  occasion  oilers,  in  the 
legislature.  For  example,  during  the 
week  preceding  that  in  which  parlia- 
ment assembled,  the  League  gathered 
itself  together  at  head-quarters  (in 
Manchester),  and  there  rehearsed  tha 
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Avliolc  of  its  case  for  tlie  then  coming 
session.  During  thcfte  saturnalia  the 
Jioaguers,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  gave  themselves  up  to  eating, 
drinking,  and  railing  at  their  l)ettcrs, 
the  servant  lampooning  the  master 
with  a  fri\.Hlom  which  nothing  but  an 
absolute  impunity  could  encourage. 
When  we  announce  that  the  greatest 
man  there  was  Air.  O'Connell,  who 
had  l)een  specially  retained  to  fan 
the  perspiring  rabble  and  ludy  (.'') 
s|M?ctators  with  some  of  his  choicest 
gusts  of  flatulent  blarney,  we  are  at 
once  saved  the  necessity  of  Remon- 
strating the  thorough  vulgarity  of 
those  who  took  \\aTi  in  the  revels. 
Our  business  is  with  the  speeches 
that  were  delivered  at  the  various 
UKvtings  during  the  week,  and  which 
have,  in  part,  already  been  ivpeated 
in  ivirliament.  And,  first  of  all,  we 
enctmnter  Mr.  K.  H.  (rreg  (the  late 
memlier  for  Manchester).  He  is 
quoting  a  ctimmunicatiou  from  a 
friend  of  his:  — 

•*  •  Tliero  wrts  a  friend  of  mine,'  says 
mv  iutornunt. '  who  had  a  nice  estate  of 
( 4H)/.  |XT  annum  :  he  was  a  ca])t:iin  in 
the  navv,  ami  this  income,  added  to  his 
par.  placed  him  in  comparatively  easy 
circumstances,  and,  like  many  others,  ail 
lie  carod  about  the  estate  w.as  tlit'  rent. 
It  had  b«VQ  tenanted  by  one  family  for 
more  than  a  centurv,  and  might  still 
have  remamed  Sv>.  ha«l  not  ignorance  and 
indolence  lod  the  fanner  to  believe  that 
l»e  w  as  i^ayinc  too  hij:h  u  n^nt.  He  con- 
stvpicutiy  applie^l  to  the  captain  to  hare 
it  nduvvJ  to  JhV«'.  per  annum;  upon 
whii  h  he  consulttxl  with  a  fnead.  who, 
knowing  the  ralue  of  the  estate,  advised 
the  oaptain  to  obtain  a  written  notice 
from  ;be  farmer,  .ind  he  would  then  tell 
liim  '**"»«•  to  lid.  He  acivrdinjrlr  did  so. 
when  his  triend  dosind  him  to  write  to 
1  IS  tt*::a£T«  expreis'.nc  his  rt-^ret  iLa:  the 
h.rid  >.^iOuid  CO  out  ct'a  fansf.r  that  bad 
hil*:  '.:  so  l.'nc  :  "'  i'f  m?«^:.  *<■  r.'  :'»v-"!j 

■   ••      •        .•■        1.       >•> 41  ,  t      t     mt     •         f       f  ..«        •  It 

.-.:  1>»V,.  ti."  ,?-.  ::.Tn.  .i  y.*ru  \f  i.  .:>  u\  ;.* 
'i  ;:t  :r  ■...*  %t..  :.%-;'.  t-';.:!-  .:.*■./  ..\.i 
•  ..:..  .:».''  T.  ..♦.  -^xnc  .:.  i'tf  firmer,  n  :.,•*, 
•.;-.^  :.^  tV.s  ;vr..*.:.  h^.i  V.cr*.  without 
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in  some  inatances  the  fanners — but  still 
T  am  convinced,  if  the  landowners  would 
set  about  studying  their  real  interests, 
and  the  interests  of  those  who  are  in 
some  d^ree  committed  to  their  care  and 
keeping,  and  whose  interests  are  in  some 
degree  identical  with  their  owa,  /  aiA 
convinced  the  rents  might  Ite  dotibUd," 

The  landowners  ure  not  the  men 
we  t«ke  them  for  if  they  do  not  feel 
particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Greg  for 
this  seasonable  hint.  But  how  that 
gentleman  could  for  one  moment 
imagine  that  such  a  conclusive  proof 
of  Mp  heuejicial  tendency  ofhmh  rents 
could  be  grateful  to  his  audience,  it 
would  puzzle  an  CEdipus  to  explain. 
Those  who  pretend  to  sympathise 
with  the  farmers — those  who  rail  at 
the  aristocracy  —  thoeie  "  imerentet 
philomelie"  such  as  Mr.  Greg,  who 
liover  over  the  tanners  of  the  south, 
piteously  chanting  their  wrongs, 
and  hoping  to  rouse  them  into  rebel- 
lion against  their  landlords,  all  de- 
nounce high  rents  as  the  curse  of 
the  country*.  AMiat  is  meant  by  the 
**  griping  aristocracy,**  if  this  be  not 
the  solution?  And  yet  Mr.  Greg, 
through  his  friend,  satisfiietorily 
shews,  that  by  raising  a  tenant 
farmer,  who  gnmibled  about  his 
rent,  from  600/.  to  150021  per  annum, 
he  *'  has  tared  moMy  ever  UMeeT 
To  be  sure,  Mr.  Gieg^  hy  his  own 
account,  is  ^*  a  landowner  of  SOOO 
acres."  and  '*  a  fanner  to  the  extent 
of  oOO  or  GOO  acres  ;**  but  we  know 
too  much  of  his  character,  m  an 
upright  and  consdentiom  man,  to 
suppose  that  he  went  to  MuieheBter 
to  make  this  speech  in  oider  that,  as 
a  landowner,  he  might  record  a  good 
pretojct  for  raising  his  own  rents. 
Hut  does  not  Mr.  Greig,  doea  not 
cvcr\'  man  of  common  nenetiation 
Kx^  V.ow  complctelv  he  nas  demo- 
lishcil  the  Leagues  bnOmm  Jubmm 
."urainst  the  landlords?  They  hare 
Mr.  iirt-g's  ."luthority  for  it  that  the 
K<:  M\^y  to  benciit  the  farmer  is  not 
bv  lowering,  but  by  raiidng  his  rent 
AVil!  :hcv  do  ii  f  No!  notwitfa- 
«:ar:d:::;;  Mr.  Gn:'^**  oonvictaoii'^tfaat 
the  i\r.T>  miirh:  l:«t?  doubled!"* 

Mr.  Tnoniss  Milner  Gibson,  of 
o^^v. 7?<- ,  f  >v. 7; li  i:  h :*  d« tv to  - throwoff** 
r»  -Txwh  or  tw^\  whilst  in  the 
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the  Buckingham  Conservative  din- 
ner, exposed  the  League,  and  stripped 
its  motives  for  agitation  to  the  cutis. 
We  notice  Mr.  Gibson  chiefljr  be- 
cause it  ffives  us  an  opportumty  of 
quoting  me  doctor : — 


(« 


In  the  late  speech  which  Mr.  Cob- 
den  made/'  said  Dr.  Marsham,  **  he 
boasted  of  the  power  and  the  numbers 
they  possessed.  He  beg;an  his  enameration 
with  stating  that  he  bail  two  lords  on 
his  side.  '  Real  lords/  he  called  them, 
in  contradistinction,  as  he  (Dr.  Mar. 
sham)  supposed,  to  cotton  or  silk  lords 
(laughter).  He  then  went  on  to  say, 
that  he  had  also  on  his  side  the  merchants 
and  the  milliounaires.  Now  a  million- 
naire  was  not,  as  some  people  might 
simply  suppose,  a  mill-owner  (laughter), 
but  he  was  a  man  that  had  amassed  a 
million  of  money.  That  the  League  had 
the  men,  and  the  men  had  the  money,  he 
had  no  doubt ;  but  how  the  men  got  the 
money  under  the  existing  corn -laws 
seemed  to  him  a  miracle,  and  why  they 
should  wish  to  change  a  system  under 
which  they  had  acquired  sucli  enormous 
wealth  was  past  his  comprehension.  One 
thing  was  clear,  that  if  the  battle  was  to  be 
foagfat  with  millionnaires,  it  was  all  over 
with  the  agriculturists  of  Buckingham- 
shire, for  they  had  got  none  to  fight 
with.  No  wonder  that  these  million- 
naires, like  other  people  who  had  more 
wealth  than  wit,  played  strange  pranks 
with  their  money.  No  wonder  tliat  they 
hired  lecturers,  paid  newspapers,  misre- 
presented the  speeches  of  Conservatives, 
and  sent  their  publications  about  the 
country.  It  was  no  wonder  that  they 
were  timid  magistrates,  because  the  man 
who  had  a  million  of  money  in  his  pocket 
had  a  million  of  cares,  if  not  of  fears. 
Nor  was  it  any  wonder  that  the  million- 
naire  was  listened  to  by  ladies,  for  his 
features  would  not  look  the  worse,  nor 
his  voice  sound  less  sweet,  because  he 
had  got  a  million  of  money  in  his  pocket. 
But  they  not  only  threatened,  but  they 
endeavoured  to  reason  with  them,  tlie 
agriculturists.  The  great  argument  was, 
that  England  did  not,  and  could  not,  pro- 
duce corn  sufficient  for  the  population. 
lliey  said  that  the  utmost  that  the  king. 
dom  produced  was  16,000,000  quarUirs 
of  corn  annually,  and  that,  as  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  ?6,000,000,  and  as  it 
was  necessary  that  every  man  sliould 
have  a  quarter  of  corn  to  live  upon,  they 
inferred  that  10,000,000  people  were 
starving.  But  this  was  not  the  case ; 
for,  admitting  that  they  have  not  formed 
their  estimation  from  the  returns  of  an 
unproductive  year,  they  had  forgotten  to 


state  that  5,000,0000  prefer  the  oatcake, 
and  more  than  5,000,000  of  the  finest 
peasantry  are  said  to  rejoice  in  potatoes. 
Put  these  together,  and  it  will  be  found, 
commtinibus  annis,  one  year  with  another, 
the  kingdom  did  in  fact  support  its  po- 
pulation,  and  without  much  distress  (hear, 
near).  But  suppose  this  was  not  the 
case,  could  we  not  get  corn  elsewhere 
than  from  foreign  countries  1  Had  we 
not  colonies  ?  Had  we  not  Canada,  with 
millions  of  acres  yet  uncultivated  ?  " 

Wc  suspect  that  Dr.  Marshaiu 
borrowed  nis  hint  about  the  oat- 
cake from  Lord  Radnor's  celebrated 
picture  of  his  flourishing  "  barley- 
bread  boys;"  the  potato  hint  from 
Daniel  O'Connell  himself.  Now  we 
like  this  spirit  of  the  game,  for,  unless 
some  one  docs  occasionally  remind 
such  people  as  his  lordship  and  the 
king  of  the  "  finest  pisanthry "  of 
their  own  lead,  by  returning  it,  they 
are  very  apt  to  forget  what  they 
have  played,  and  may  scold  others 
for  following  their  example.  But 
there  are  some  other  very  hard  hits 
in  the  few  lines  which  we  have  quoted 
from  Dr.  Marsham.  The  problem 
as  to  how  "  the  men  got  the  millions 
under  the  existing  corn-laws/'  Mr. 
Gibson  solves  by  saying  that  they 
got  them  "  in  .spite  of  the  corn-laws^'* 
Whew !  then  why  don't  they  do  their 
best  to  continue  to  get  them  under 
the  same  dispensation  ?  Wc  will 
tell  Mr.  Gibson.  Because  there  are 
now  too  many  hounds  after  the  same 
fox!  Every  scurvy  cur  and  pert 
cocktail  has  pricked  up  his  ears  of 
late  years,  and  thinks  he  has  a  right 
to  start  at  the  view  hallo.  But  whose 
fault  is  this  ?  The  fault  of  the  far- 
reaching,  selfish,  and  covetous  cotton 
lords  to  be  sure,  who,  not  content 
with  making  money  by  their  own 
legitimate  trade,  must,  forsooth,  turit 
bankers,  and  open  accounts  with 
IKJople  who,  in  even  their  wildest 
dreams,  never  saw  the  ghost  of  a 
banking-book.  "  No  wonder,"  as 
Dr.  Marsham  says,  "  that  these  mil- 
lionnaires, like  other  people  who  have 
more  wealth  than  wit,  play  strange 
pranks  with  their  money.  No  won- 
der that  they  arc  timid  magistrates, 
because  the  man  who  has  a  million 
of  money  in  his  pocket  has  a  million 
of  cares,  if  not  of  fears."  Then  Mr. 
Gibson  sneers  at  Dr.  Marsham,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  senior,* 
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for  reminding  tlic  country  that  it  is 
possible  to  got  corn  from  our  colo- 
nics, instead  of  paying  hard  cash  for 
it  in  foreign  countries.  Now  we 
should  feel  disposetl  to  Jidopt  any 
authority  on  ahnost  any  subject  in 
])reference  to  tlie  authority  of  IMr. 
Gibson ;  and  on  this  question,  touch- 
ing the  i)olicy  of  dra^ving  upon  the 
productive  resources  of  our  colonies 
in  preference  to  those  of  foreign  na- 
tions, we  elect  the  opinion  of  the 
ablest  of  the  journals  connected  with 
the  free-trade  party.  On  the  J)th 
of  February,  the  3Iornfii*^  Chronicle, 
in  a  very  able  and  judicious  article 
on  the  threatened  motion  of  Mr. 
Labouchere,  which  was  to  be  brought 
forward  that  evening,  said, — 

"  *  On  tli«  23d  of  IVIarcli,  last  yenr, 
Sir  ttobort  Pc?el  •  •  •  declared  tLat  we 
ou|L;Iit  '  to  consider  our  colonies  as  au 
intof^ral  part  of  tbis  country/  or,  a.s  an- 
other report  has  it,  '  to  consider  them  as 
English  counties.'  And  ou^^ht  they  not, 
in  all  respects,  to  be  considered  integral 
]»ails  ol*  the  country  1  Is  Ireland  less  an 
integral  part  of  the  I 'nited  Kingdom  than 
Scotland,  because  a  Roa  runs  between 
Jtritaiu  and  Ireland,  and  Scotland  and 
Knu^huul  aro  parts  of  one  islaiid  1  Does 
not  the  Scotchman  avail  liimsolf  of  thu 
tiii-d  in  bis  intercourse  with  Kn|j;land,  in 
preference  to  t!je  land  I     *         •         ♦ 

"*  Jiut  if  ever  the  j)olicy  of  drawing 
<;lo3<ir  the  ties  between  oiir  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  and  this  country  was  ad- 
vi.fablo,  it  is  so  now.  Our  manufacturing 
j^opulation  are  in  great  distress,  tlie  wages 
of  thf).se  in  I'niploynient  ar«'  greatly  re- 
duced, and  numbers  are  eitlnfr  whollv 
idlo,  or  only  partiaUy  employed.  lu  a 
comparatively  short  jM-rlod  of  time,  a 
number  (»f  hostile  tiirilVs  have  been  di- 
locted  against  our  mjunifactures,  both  in 
Europe  and  Amrrica.      *         »         • 

'•'  *  In  the  meantime,  our  agricultural 
di'sliicts  are  crowded  with  unemployed 
labourers,  who,  as  they  must  be  fed, 
whether  thev  work  or  nt»t,  add  i^n-allv  to 
the  burdens  of  tin*  country,  while  demo- 
lalisatioii,  tlie  eon.sl.mt  attcmlaiit  t-n  [lo- 
MTfy,  exhibits  ilsclf  in  incr'iidiarism  and 
de[)nMlation.  Oureolonies  present  thern- 
."jt'lves  as  a  twofdld  bh-ssing  ;  «.s  .'^ourrcs 
t<J  fn'iulucdon  oj  the  food  rvtiuirril  j\n'  our 
/iiarnj'aclurcra,  who  oth'-rwise  must  re- 
main idle  for  the  want  of  «'(|uivalent3 
which  can  ))e  ini})ort«'il  into  thi.^  counfrv, 
ami  as  eharinels  into  which  capital,  now 
<  ornparativ*  ly  unpnKluctivc.  may  bu  a<U 
vaiita«-voaslv  directed.  The  inaiiui'ac- 
tiniiij^"  towns  have  hitln-rti)  sj'rvrd  as  a 
dr.iin  for  the  excess  of  our  !!.;iicultural 
poi)uhilioii  J    but    at    pie^jent    they    are 


rence  would  prevent   anr  great 
trade  between  Canada  and  thu  cm 


closed  against  emigrants  from  the  rural 
districts.  Our  colonies  must  be  tamed 
to  better  account  as  fields  for  the  employ* 
ment  of  redundant  population  at  koaie. 
In  this  way,  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  aiding  and  enriching  each  other, 
every  removal  of  men  from  the  parent 
stato  supplying  by  their  industry  in  the 
colcmies  augmented  mMns  for  the  c<m« 
veyimce  of  future  emigrants,  tbis  empire 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  world/ 

"  The  article  had  previously  referred 
to  tlie  immense  agricoltural  resources  of 
Canada :  -— 

"  '  In  Canada  we  possess  a  region 
(the  peninsula  between  Lakes  Erie  sod 
Huron)  of  great  extent  and  fertility,  of 
which  the  climate  is  peeultarlj  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  wheat.  From  this  re- 
gion, it  is  confidently  said,  by  the  best 
judges,  tliat  corn  migbt  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  abundance  for  the  supply  of 
any  conceivable  demand  firom  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  present,  were  there  no 
duty  levied  here  on  wheat  and  floor 
imported  from  Canada,  certain  impedi- 
ments in  the  navi^stion  of  the  At.  Law- 

eoni- 
countnr; 

but  these  impediments  ore  in  the  ooune 
of  being  removed  by  canals  at  places 
where  the  river  is  obstructed  by  rapids, 
which  will  be  finished  in  the  summer  of 
1814.*" 

These  remarks  will  scarcely  please 
the  fuction  by  which  the  iforning 
Chromdc  is  retained,  but  their  wis- 
dom aiid  truth  arc  ahnndantly  eon- 
spiciious.  Great  Britain  kdA  her 
colonics  comprise  the  laigest  empire 
ivhich  the  world  ever  saw.  Their 
mutual  and  reciprocal  resources  are 
unbounded,  inexnaustiblc.  Look  at 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, do  they  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
])rcsent,  or  may  they  not  be  made  to 
])rcscnt,  such  a  market  for  ourmanu- 
I'actiires  as  the  whole  world  beride, 
now  that  foreigners  have  b^gnn  to 
nianufacturc  for  thciuBdves,  eannot 
rurnisby  (hi  the  other  hand,  are 
their  productive  resources  inferior  to 
those  of  other  countries?  Is  not 
11  ic  suil  capable  of  producmg  suffi- 
cient corn  to  feed  our  population 
twice  over,  if  there  were  an  end  of 
lOn^lisb  agriculture  to  -  morrow? 
'J'Jicn  what  a  safety-valve,  what  an 
outlet  lor  our  superabundant  popa- 
lation!  Hundreds  of  miles  of  neh 
land  are  lying  ^vaste  ibr  want 
of  labourers  to  till  them.  Wlwre 
can  our  bU[)erabundant  capital  find 
u    luurc    proUtablc    cmptoymoU? 
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Where  can  it  bo  more  securely,  more 
naturally  invested,  than  in  creating  a 
new  British  home  market?  for  such 
in  jKiint  of  fact  it  would  be,  a  market 
as  clearly  entitled  to  that  designation 
as  the  markets  of  Ireland.    Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  was  right.    The  colonics 
are  as  much  an  integral  part  of  this 
country  as  Ireland  is ;  the  sea  runs 
between  both,  and  the  only  distinc- 
tion f^at  ouglit  to  be  regarded  is  that 
of  distance,  and  even  that  may  be 
lessened  to  the  advantage  of  both  by 
drawing   their  interests    closer   to- 
gether through  the  means  of  increased 
mutuality  and  exchange  of  products. 
There  is  yet  a  further  and  equally 
weighty   consideration,    the    exten- 
sion   of  our    commercial    marine. 
**  Good ! "  the  free-trader  will  ex- 
claim ;  **  but  would  not  an  increased 
foreign  trade  secure  the  same  results  ?" 
"We  answer,  No !    Assuming,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  a  position  which 
we  deny  in  totu  —  namely,  that  the 
abolition    of  the   corn -laws  would 
create  a  large  ijicreasc  in  the  foreign 
trade,  we  deny  that  an  extended  em- 
ployment of  IJritish  shipping  would 
be  a  necessary  or  even  a  probable 
contingency.    All  experience  proves 
the  reverse — proves,  mdccd,  that  the 
employment  of  British  shipping  is 
generally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
increase  of  our  trade  with  foreign 
nations.    If  we  are  to  sit  down  with 
the  mere  possensioa  of  territory  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  better  lighten 
our  cares  at  once  and  dispense  with 
all  territory  but  our  own  little  spot 
in  the  centre  of  the  ocean.    We  may 
impose  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the    magnitude   of  our  possessions, 
but  that  merely  brings  us  admiration 
tinctured  with  envy.     If  we  are  to 
profit  by  our  conquests,  we  nmst  ex- 
tract from  them  what  the  la>v}crs 
term  a  "  valuable  consideration"  for 
our  labour  and  anxiety.     There  arc 
at  this  time  in  England  far  more  on 
the  ground  than  the  pasture  will  keei). 
The    country  is   gravid  —  literally 
bursting  ^nth   its  offspring.     Why 
not  drad't  them  off*  into  the  new  and 
luxuriant  tracts  of  country  which  we 
have  provided  for  ourselves  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  ?    J^et  them 
emigrate  to  a  better  pasture ;  and  if, 
under  a  judicious  system  of  "  settle- 
ment," and  apian  or  farming  founded 
on  the  Lothian  method,  they  don't 
Speedily  "get  into  condition,"  the 


proverbial  energy  and  enterprise  of  * 
our  countrymen  will  be  established 
as  a  silly  and  empty  fable. 

We  observe  that,  in  discussing  the 
effects  of  the  corn-laws,  the  speakers 
at  Manchester,  and  since  them  Mr. 
Cobden  and  others  in  the  llouse, 
continually  allude  to  the  distress  and 
stagnation  which  exhibit  themselves 
in  certain  manufacturing  towns,  but 
more  es^xicially  in  Stocki)ort.    Now 
it  struck  us  as  just  possible  that  the 
le\'iathan  of  cotton -spinning  com- 
nmnities  (Manchester)  had  fed  upon 
the  vitals  of  its  smaller  neighbour, 
whose  blood  it  had  sucked  and  then 
left  it  to  hang  upon  its  own  web;  and 
we  were  just  arrivijig  at  that  conclu- 
sion when  a  communication  from  an 
obliging  and  intelligent  frieud  resi- 
dent in  that  quarter  revealed  the 
truth  to  us.    It  would  appear  that 
in  this  ill-starred  to^vn  of  Stockport 
(the  place  represented  by  Mr.  Cob- 
den !)  there  are  3000  empty  houses, 
3000  tenants  unable  to  pay  any  rent, 
and    seventeen    mills   unemployed; 
that  the  poor-rates  are  nine  shillinjjs 
in  the  pound,  and  that,  notwthstxina- 
ing  8000/.  have  been  collected  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed  poor,  hun- 
dreds are  still  wandermg  aliout  seek- 
ing eleemosynary  relief.    All  these 
evils  are,  of  course,  visited  ui)on  the 
corn-laws.    But  what  are  the  facts  Y 
It  would  appear  that  Stockjwrt  has 
fallen  off*  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment.    Of  the  seventeen  mills  stand- 
ing, sixteen  are  filled  with  otcUfashioned 
and  obsolete  machinery,  and  the  seven- 
teenth (which  Ls  stocked  with  mo- 
dern appliances)  borrows  its  inertness 
from  "  litigation ;"  so  that,  after  all, 
Stockport  is  no  example  of  the  evil 
tendencies  of  the  corn-laws.    But  it 
furnishes  an  example  of  another  kind. 
It  shews  us  to  what  burdens  the 
agricultural  districts  are  subject  when 
there  is  a  decadence  of  manufactures. 
Like  other  cotton-spinning    towns, 
Stockjwrt  originally  drew  its  maim- 
facturing  population  from  the  rural 
districts ;  employment  has  failed,  and 
thcconsc(iuence  is  that  whole  famihes, 
brought  into  being  under  the  flatter- 
ing aus])ices  of  the  spinning-jenny 
and  ])ower-looni,  are  now  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  parishes  of  their  parents 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  thus  be- 
coming a  burden  u^wn  the  farmers — 
upon  the  very  class  of  men  whose  in- 
terests your  Anti-Corn-law  Leaguers 
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pride  themselves  in  treating  with 
scorn  and  derision.  Is  tliere  lu}  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  these  facts?  and 
yet  they  do  not  present  themselves 
to  us  for  the  first  time.  They  do 
not  vary  those  conditions  of  manu- 
facturing economy  which  must  in 
their  turn  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  Iw  fulfilled.  Not  many 
years  ago  ^lacclesfield  was  in  precisely 
the  same  straits  as  Stockport  is  at 
]uesent,  and  the  consequences  were 
precisely  the  same.  The  rural  dis- 
tricts were  obliged  to  take  back  their 
truant  parishioners  multiplied  ten- 
fold. 

jMuch  ofthis  distress  is  attributable 
to  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  manufacturing  system  itself.  As 
improvements  in  machinery  have  ad- 
vanced, the  demand  for  adtiU  labour 
has  decreased,  whilst  the  demand  for 
infant  labour  has  extended.  To  such 
perfection  has  spinning  machinery 
been  brought,  so  much  less  has  it 
left  to  be  accomplished  by  the  strength 
and  mamujd  dextprity  of  grown  and 
able-bwlied  persons,  that  the  labour 
has  devolved  almost  entirely  upon 
children.  The  manufacturers  no 
longer  require  the  nerve  and  grasp 
of  rude  huiuls ;  all  they  want  is  the 
light  and  delicate  touch  of  nimble 
Vitt\c  Jljigcrn.  It  is  no  longer,  as  the 
younger  Pliny  has  it.  Hoc  ojnat  mnU 
tas  innnus  poscff,  but,  Ifor  opus  muUoa 
di'sitidtis  pose  it.  Jn  all  the  spirining- 
nnlls  where  the  modem  machinery  is 
used,  there  are  now  comparatively 
few  adults  employed ;  indeed,  in  one 
of  the  largciit  in  the  manufiicturing 
districts  of  the  north  of  J'^ngland 
where  500  persons  were  employed, 
there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
grown  persons,  if  we  except  ovcr- 
lookei*s,  who  have  charge  of  the 
several  rooms ;  and  in  another  mill, 
where  there  were  nearly  900  persons 
at  work,  there  were  not  more  than 
twenty  adult  work-people,  the  ])ulk 
oC  the  ''  hands"  consisting  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen. 
AVe  believe  that  this  state  of  things 
pervades  the  wljole  niaiuifacturing 
districts.  **  AVell ;  but,"  we  shall  be 
asked,  "what  becomes  of  the  parents?" 
That  question  touches  a  chord  which 
vibrates  with  a  painful  kcennc5<s 
through  every  nerve  of  the  manu- 
facturing system.  It  darts  home  to 
the  very  core  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  lactory  popuhitiou,  and  reveals 


one  great  source  of  that  depravity 
and  wretchedness  which  the  orators 
of  the  League  are  too  ready  to  at- 
tribute to  the  corn-laws.  ^  What 
becomes  of  the  parental**  For  the 
most  part,  ihey  svbsUt  an  ike  hcmdy 
of  their  childreti !  The  laws  of  nature 
are  reversed!  The  young  child  is 
put  in  the  place  of  its  aged  and  ex- 
perienced parent!  He  who  should 
feed,  and  instruct,  and  chasten,  is 
deposed  from  his  authority,  and  turned 
into  a  helpless  dependuit  upon  his 
oUspring.  The  money  has  changed 
hands,  and  with  it,  robbed  of  its 
moral  attributes,  the  (parental)  au- 
thority. Out  of  their  earnings  the 
children  allow  their  parents  a  weekly 
pittance  to  subsist  upon  in  the  event 
of  their  not  being  able  to  obtain  other 
than  factory  employment,  and  there 
the  mutual  obligation  ib  fulfilled. 
The  parents  resiffn  all  authority  over 
the  children,  and  the  children  provide 
the  means  of  support  for  the  parents. 
But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here. 
Subject  to  no  control,  the  cnildren, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  in 
many  instances,  leave  the  roof  of 
their  parents  and  seek  shelter  else- 
where, in  order  that  they  may  beccunc 
entirely  their  own  masters  and  mis- 
tresses. They  take  lodging  males 
and  females  mixing  promiscuouslv, 
observe  what  hours  tney  please,  do 
as  they  please,  and  bid  defiance  to 
all  authority  but  their  own  erring 
and  corrupt  will.  Enter  any  of  thie 
singing-rooms  or  other  beer-houses  of 
entertainment  and  amusement  at 
Manchester  (and  there  are  hundreds 
of  them  fitted  up  ui  a  most  costly 
and  attractive  style)  on  a  Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  Monday  night,  and  there 
you  will  find  the  youthfiil  cotton- 
spinners  of  both  sexes  giving  the 
rein  to  the  very  lowest  and  most 
debasing  kind  of  licentiousness  and 
debaucher}'.  Listen  to  their  lan- 
guage, observe  their  movements, 
iwAvk  the  almost  idiotic  delight  with 
which  they  listen  to  and  take  part  in 
the  most  obscene  songs  and  *^  recita- 
tions ;"  then  watch  them,  sated  with 
their  wretched  pleasures,  crawl  home 
stn])ified,  listless,  and  half  intoxicated, 
to  a  late  bed,  which  they  must  leave 
almost  the  next  hour  for  the  fiuloiy; 
note  down  these  things,  and  then  say 
whether  the  moral  habits  and  con- 
dition of  the  younger  members  of  the 
luauulacturiug  population  are  not  ia 
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themselves  a  sufficient  predisposing 
cause  of  distress  and  misery,  without 
setting  any  thing  down  either  to  the 
corn-laws  or  the  vicissitudes  of  trade. 
Can  it  be  difficult,  with  such  facts  as 
these  before  us,  to  conceive  a  ten- 
fold aggravation  of  distress  when 
trade  luiguishcs  and  labour  and 
wages  are  curtailed  ?  Eail  upon  the 
"  bread-taxers,"  indeed !  better  cleanse 
out  their  Augean  stable  before  they 
quarrel  with  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  com  in  their  cratch ! 

We  pass  over  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  threadbare  arguments.  It 
is  not  our  intention,  it  is  not  needful, 
to  snatch  every  forgotten  statement 
from  its  early  grave  and  carry  it  to 
the  dissecting -table.  Our  purpose 
will  be  sufficiently  answered  by  taking 
a  coup'dceU  of  their  general  scope 
and  bearing.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  remorselessly  the  statistics  of 
foreign  commerce  were  dislocated  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  paramount 
interest  of  the  nation  centres  in  cot- 
ton. Instead  of  comprising  less  than 
half  the  gross  amount  of  exports,  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  live  by  it  seems  to  be  the 
only  stay  and  support  of  the  country. 
By  the  official  rates    of  valuation 


(the  measure  ofqiianiiiy),  the  export 
of  cotton  manufactures  would  appear 
to  have  progressively  increased  in 
amount  year  after  year,  whilst  by 
the  declared  or  real  value  it  would 
appear  that  prices  have  been  affected 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  progress  of 
quantity.*  Now  although  there  has 
been  a  tabes  in  the  value,  not  in  the 
quantity  of  goods  exported,  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  this  depression 
is  owing  to  the  evil  operation  of 
the  corn-laws.  If  the />ricc  had  been 
maintained  and  the  quantity  diminish- 
ed, we  could  have  understood  at  once 
the  groimds  upon  which  the  "  repeal  ** 
is  demanded.  iButthe  case  stands  not 
thus.  It  appears  that,  in  spite  of  the 
restrictions  on  foreign  com,  foreigners 
have  taken,  and  continue  to  take,  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  our  manufactures ! 
What  has  caused  the  depreciation  is 
quite  another  question,  for  the  solution 
of  which  we  must  look  at  home.  Mr. 
Fielden,  the  liberal  member  for  Old- 
ham, himself  a  manufacturer,  re- 
cently declared,  at  a  meeting  of  his 
constituents,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
"tax  on  bread"  would  not  arrest 
foreign  competition ;  and  in  the 
"statement"  which  he  has  recently 
laid  before  Sir  Robert  Peel,t  he  at- 


•  The  following  statistical  data,  relating  to  the  three  "  prosperous  years  "  of  1836, 
1837,  and  1838,  and  the  three  years  of"  depression,"  1840, 1841,  1842,  are  compiled 
from  Burn*8  Cmnmercial  Glunce  for  1842,  and  appeared  originally  in  the  Morning 


Years. 

Bags  of  Cotton. 

Yam  and  Goods  exported 
in  lbs. 

Value  of  Exports. 

1836 
1838 

1,031,904 
1,064,931 
1.265,116 

198,860.910 
207,576,839 
236.900,802 

^20,656,408 
16,153.859 
17,966,837 

1840 
1841 
1842 

1,274,729 
1,118,717 
1,191,69.S 

229,779,422 
258,871,745 
268,252,474 

16,578,010 
17.247,084 
15,068,586 

Yemrg. 

ToUl  lbs.  of  cotton 
nuinufactured,  de- 
ducting waste. 

Total  in  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton yam  only 
exported. 

Total  in  lbs.  of  wo- 
ven cotton  goods 
exported. 

Total  in  lbs.  of  ma- 
nufactured cotton 
goods  consumed  in 
the  home  market. 

1836 
1837 
1838 

1840 
1841 
1842 

— 

327,113,568 
337,583,127 
401,041,772 

85, 
105, 
113, 

195.702 
106,529 
753,197 

113,665,' 
102,470,: 
123.147  ,< 

122,322, 
143,206, 
131,715, 

;;08 
310 
512 

1^8,252,658 
130,006,288 
164,140,963 

404,089,093 
354,633,289 
377,766,681 

107,456,575 
115,665,488 
136,537,162 

867 
257 
312 

174,309,671 

95,761,54'! 

109,514,217 

■f  The  statement  ran  thus  : — 

"  Caiue* — Increase  of  taxation,  public  and  local,  the  increasing  pressure  of  which 
htLa  urged  on  to  an  increase  of  production,  with  an  intention  of  making  up  hif  extent  of 
butinets  what  has  been  lost  by  decrease  in  profits,  and  for  tvhich  increased  production  there 
has  not  for  some  time  been,  and  is  not  now,  an  adequate  demand.  The  increased  issues 
of  the  banks,  after  the  legal  tender  clause  in  the  Bank  charter  was  announced,  stimu- 
lated immediate  preparations  to  bring  about  this  increase  of  production  by  tliu 
erectioa  of  new  factories  and  new  machinery  to  an  extent  never  before  known ;  and 
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tributes  tbc  depression  of  prices  to 
over-production,  hy  improved  ma- 
chinery, at  a  smaller  outlay  in  wages. 
The  motives  to  over-procluction  arc 
described  as  l>eing  a  desire  to  make 
up  for  an  increase  of  local  or  public 
taxation  by  an  extended  business. 
This  admission  from  a  manufacturer 
and  a  Liberal  is  above  suspicion. 
J3ut  it  does  not  go  far  enougn,  nor 
does  it  sufficiently  unmask  the  mul- 
titude of  causes  that  have  led  to  the 
present  depression.  The  plain  truth 
IS,  that  the  manufacturers  have 
brought  all  the  evil  upon  themselves 
by  their  short-sighted  and  selfish 
policy.  The  real  causes  of  their  pre- 
sent embarrassments  arc  not  difficult 
to  trace.  (Granted,  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  to  the  ex- 
tent of  four  millions  since  1838,  the 
unfavourable  nature  of  the  exchanges, 
and  the  increased  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion, may  have  crippled  their  re- 
sources to  a  considerable  extent,  still 
we  are  not  to  stop  here.  From  this 
l)oint  we  track  their  foolish  and  in- 
considerate course.  Acting  on  the 
principle  that  "  the  supply  regulates 
the  demand,"  they  iunnediately  set 
iil)()ut  considering  how  they  could 
])roduce  a  larger  (juantity  of  goods  at 
a  dimini^hcil  cost  to  themselves, 
vainly  supi>osing  that  abundance  and 
chea])ncss  would  command  the  mar- 
ket to  any  extent.  But  the  currency 
was  contracted,  and  tlicir  available 
capital  was  insufficient  for  their  de- 
signs. The  joint-stock  banks  pre- 
sented the  means  of  obtaining  ad- 
vances ifjton  sec  aril  J  for  capital  to  he 


realised  hereafter!  They  obtained 
those  advances,  and  with  them  pur- 
chased new  maichinery,  which  would 
turn  out  twice  as  much  work  in  a 
given  time  as  the  nuichinery  then  in 
use,  dispensing  at  the  same  time  with 
the  expensive  labour  of  aduUs^  and 
requiring  only  the  compaiatiycly 
cheap  labour  of  children.  The  ex- 
ample was  imposing — seductive ;  and 
others — novi  homines — ^who  had  ne- 
ver  spun  a  pound  of  jam,  or  manu- 
factured a  yard  of  cloth  in  their 
lives  before,  purchased  a  few  joint- 
stock  bank  shares,  obtained  advances 
ui)on  the  same  terms  as  their  neigh- 
bours, and  bc^n  raanufacturiiig  upon 
the  same  prmciple.  Thus  a  com- 
plete revomtion  was  hronght  abont 
The  foreign  markets  soon  glut- 
ted with  goods,  reacted  upon  the 
home  market,  and  our  manufiwtnres 
became  a  dru^  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  Tue  supply  overwhetmetl 
the  demand,  and  at  length  half  the 
mills  stood  still,  and  universal  dis- 
tress was  precipitated  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  which  soon  snreid 
itself  through  the  whole  bmy  of 
society.  One  grand  ohject  was, 
doubtless,  to  anmnilatc  foreign  com- 
petition by  low  prices.  The  mami- 
iUcturers  have  failed  in  thia,  and  al- 
most committed  suicide.  Yet  they 
would  not  only  be  at  the  same  ginie 
again,  but  would  subject  the  agri- 
culturists to  that  vei^  competition  of 
which  they  stand  in  sucn  dread.* 
Supi>osc  that  they  had  gained  their 
))oiiit,  and  obtained  '*  unoonditioDal 
re|)eal,"  would  they  he  in  a  better 


fli<>  contraction  of  tlinsu  iucrc'Hod  issues  (there  beinp:  now  four  millions  iMiiii  circo* 
lation  than  tlien;  was  in  lluiiO  has  contribntrd  larp;ely  to  produce  the  stagnaliQO  ind 
luw  prices  which  ])revail,  and  tlie  consetpient  distress.  The  public  expenditue  of 
lUlO  exceeded  that  of  183.'>,  according  to  a  return  Inid  on  the  table  of  the  IXNUS  by 
Air.  More  O'Kerrall,  and  ordered  to  be  jjrinted  2i.'d  June,  1841,  by  4,656,4152.  The 
increase  of  poor-rate^  and  county  rates  has,  in  the  same  period,  been  very  greit.  The 
liigh  price  of  corn  from  short  crops,  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  the  reductions  of 
\va;;es,  have  a;;:;^ravated  tiie  evils,  and  diniinishLd  the  home  consuviption  to  an  ahnung 
CAiont. 

*'  What  >honUl  he  done? — The  production  of  steam  and  water  i>ower, to  which  there 
is  no  assij^nuhlc  limit,  should  be  n\'rululud  and  curtailed.  Tho  {general  and  local  tizes 
shouKl  br  reduced,  and  means  should  he  immediately  devised  to  ensure  to  the  poor 
uilccjuato  relief,  hy  };ivin«;:  tluuu  some  one  to  appeal  to  in  every  parish  or  township 
where  the  overseer  or  rclievinjij-oflicer  nc;;h'cts  liis  duty  to  them.  If  this  be  not  done, 
thousands  may  i)erish  of  want  during  the  comiuij  winter.  Steps,  too,  should  he  taken 
to  ensure  more  emjdoyment  on  the  land  for  those  who  may  be  turned  out  of  the  lacto- 
rifS  and  workshops,  and  corn  enough  for  the  people  raised  at  home.  The  circnltting 
medium  shouhl  he  increased  when  it  can  with  safety  be  done." 

*  Ou«'  of  the  SjM'akers  at  .Mnnchrster,  a  Air.  Ikijjht,  if  our  memory  seirre  ai,  md, 
*'  The  repeal  of  the  ccnt-Zaas  tiould  cmdilc  lirithh  inanufactHrers  to  overc4m9  ftrvg» 
comiittitunu* 
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position  five  years  hence?  Not  if 
tbey  pursued  their  present  system, 
which,  doubtless,  they  would.  Let 
us  see.  Prices  would  speedily  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  point — to  a 
point  below  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  descend  under  any 
circumstances.  For  a  time,  they 
might  have  the  swing  of  the  market ; 
but  foreign  competition  would  in  the 
end  rear  its  head  once  more,  and 
meet  them  in  every  comer  of  the 
world.  Water  power,  of  which  fo- 
reign manufacturers  have  abun- 
dance, is  cheaper  than  steam;  the 
wages  of  labour  are  lower,  because 
the  labourers  can  live  for  less  than 
Englishmen  could,  even  if  com  were 
only  half  the  price  it  is  at  present.  The 
sum  of  the  whole  question  is,  that  those 
who  can  manufacture  at  the  cheapest 
rate — ^thc  quality  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced being  equal — jmist  gain  the 
day.  And  whether  the  corn-laws  be 
repealed  or  not,  the  foreigners,  in  the 
long  run,  will  have  the  ascendancy 
in  the  foreign  markets.  "We  know 
that  the  manufacturers  look  uix)n  a 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  as  thdr  dernier 
ressort  Beyond  that  they  can  sec  no 
refuge,  and  with  one  voice  they  aro 
ready  to  exclaim,  "  Let  us  cat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  We, 
and  the  powerful  party  who  think 
and  act  with  us,  stand  between  them 
and  ruin, —  ruin  not  only  of  them- 
selves, but  of  every  interest  in  the 
country.  After  all,  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  would  be  but  a  small  boon 
to  the  working  classes;  and  if,  as  must 
inevitably  be  the  case,  supposing  the 
policy  of  cheapening  manufactures  to 
command  the  foreign  market,  and 
crush  foreign  competition,  be  pursued, 
wages  are  to  be  reduced  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree,  it  would  be  no  boon 
at  all,  but  rather  a  curse.  If  the 
work-people  lived  wholly  on  bread, 
or  if  bread  regulated  the  ])rice  of 
other  provisions,  which  it  certainly 
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we 


Kye, 
Re- 
^regard 
for,  although  "  breaa"  is  a  \  no 
and  convertible  terra,  representih^ 
almost  every  material  article  of  sub- 
sistence, one-half  of  the  manufac- 
turing population  do  not  look 
upon  the  particular  article  as 
indispensable ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  proportion  of  bread  to  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  which  enters 
into  the  consumption  of  many  fa- 
milies is  very  small  indeed.  "  Cheap 
bread"  is,  therefore,  merely  the  sym- 
bol of  cheapness  in  every  thing,  but 
particularly  in  the  price  of  lahotar! 
A  glance  beyond  the  article  of  cotton 
manufactures  in  the  returns  of  the 
exports  for  1841  and  1842  would 
have  convinced  the  Leaguers  that  de- 
mand is  not  always  regulated  by 
cheapness.  K  they  will  look  to 
other  articles  of  British  manufactim) 
in  which  no  considerable  reduction 
has  taken  place,  they  will  find  that 
the  declared  or  real  value  of  our  ex- 
ports has  increased  with  the  quan- 
tity.* On  the  other  hand,  they  must 
be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  although  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures, the  boasted  mainstay  of  the 
country,  have  increased  in  quantity 
(perhai>s  by  speculative  consignments 
of  the  manufacturers  themselves^, 
they  have  materially  decreased  in 
value.  As  a  cure  for  the  existing 
evils,  ]Mr.  Ficldcu  prescribes  the  tax- 
ation and  limitation  of  steam  and 
water  power,  a  reduction  of  the  ge- 
neral and  local  taxation,  adequate  re- 
lief to  the  poor,  "  more  employment 
on  the  land  for  those  who  may  l>e 
turned  out  of  the  factories  and  work- 
shops, corn  enough  for  the  people 
?'aised  at  home,^*  and  an  expansion  of 
the  circulating  medium.  These  spe- 
ciiics  are  unquestionably  all  good  in 
their  way ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
sliewn,  sonietliiug  else  must  be  done 
for  the  labouring  population.    Their 


♦  The  following  dataof  tlit;  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
factures exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1810  and  1841  are  taken  from  the 
official  returns : — 


Total  of  all  kinds 

1840. 

1841. 

£ 

16,302,i;'i0 
7,101,308 

51,406,430 
i>3,403,528 

£ 

14,985.810 
7/JG6,968 

51,634,623 
22,252,778 

Deduct  cotton  manufactures 
cotton  twist  &  yarn 

Other  descriptions  of  pi 
manufRCtures 

roduce  and  ^ 

28,002,002 

29,381,845 
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tributes 

over- 

chi 


ic  condi- 
3id  if  the 
attention 
Instead  of 
.antom  of 
oroad,"  it 
jQ  blessings 
present)  the 
.    Depend  upon 
J  in  manufactured 
again  be  what  it  has 
proiitable  and  exten- 
.ne  manufacturers   may 
rely  apou  it,  that  if  they  would  se- 
cure a  healthy,  a  profitable,  and  a 
permanent  market,  they  must  reso- 
lutely turn  their  attention  and  their 
energies  to  the  colonies, — to  Canada, 
the    East    and   West   Indies,    and 
China, — in  all  of  which  they  may 
secure    a   steady  and  lasting  ?iome 
market!     Not  that  they  should  at 
once  abandon  the  foreign  markets. 
Let  them  carry  on  the  war  there  as 
long  as  they  can,  but  without  making 
any  more  futile  and  fatal  sacrifices. 
If  the  foreigners  can  manufacture 
below  the  present  rates  at  a  jprojit, 
let  them  do  so,  and  work  their  own 
ruin  in  their  own  way. 

Of  the  other  speakers  at  Man- 
chester, that  veteran  dreamer  on  jw)- 
Ittical  economy.  Colonel  Perronnet 
Thomiwon  (by  the  by,  was  the  dog- 
star  raging,  or  had  the  gallant  gen- 
tleman mingled  strychnns  witli  his 
wine  ?)  was  not  the  least  where  all 
were  little.  From  an  expression 
which  dropped  from  the  gallant 
colonel,  we  siiould  say  that  he  would 
derive  much  pleasure  from  a  con- 
templation of  the  picture  of  "  the 
children  of  the  mobility,"  which  we 
drew  just  now.  Filial  disobedience 
and  perverseness  appear  to  possess 
peculiar  charms  lor  the  colonel, 
for,  in  alluding  to  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  would  seem  to  subsist 
between  the  Messrs.  Gladstone,  senior 
and  junior,  on  the  subject  of  free- 
trade,  and  after  assuring  the  meet- 
ing that  he  should  be  "  Urnth  to  culti- 
vate filial  impiety,"  he  declares  that 
"he  would  be  f^lad  to  hear"  tliat  the 
younger  JMr.  (rladstone  in  liis  youth 
"  had  pulled  the  false  curls  from  his 
nurse's  forehead,  or  had  insisted  on 
putting  his  foot  into  the  butter-pot 


at  breakfast."  "  It  wonld  be  worth 
half  the  world's  ransomf**  continued 
the  jocular  colonel,  ''  to  know  that 
from  his  youth  up  he  walked  in  a 
way  of  his  own,  and  set  all  the  pa- 
rental wisdom  at  defiance.**  Rather 
an  unctuous  figure  that,  both  ^  re- 
gards the  "curls**  and  the  "butter- 
pot  ;*'  but  no  doubt  the  colonel  had 
taken  stock  of  his  company,  and 
concluded  it  would  suit.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  "  laughter,**  and  "  re- 
newed laughter,**  wluch  was  a  pretty 
conclusive  indication  of  the  quarter 
in  which  the  wind  sat — namely,  the 
greasy  and  "  imwashed**  quarter. 
The  coloneFs  anointing  of  the  "  m 
comica^^  that  it  mkiit  slip  easily  into 
the  dull  senses  ofhis  hearers,  how- 
ever, was  harmless  and  innocent 
compared  with  some  of  the  other 
speakers,  amoz^st  whom  was  one  of 
tne  ranting  MuekUwraiha  of  the 
League,  who  deserts  his  flock,  hungry 
and  thirsty  for  want  of  the  accus- 
tomed "  spuitual  food,**  whilst  he 
gads  about  the  country  in  seanh  of 
notoriety,  or,  as  he  would  tell  ns,  in 
order  that  the  friends  of  firee-txadc 
may  "  fructify  by  his  pouring  forth.** 
The  nonsense  talked  liy  this  person  is 
inconceivable,  unparaUelcd.  Suffice 
it,  for  an  example,  that  amonost 
other  things,  allucmig  to  a  man  of  Uie 
name  of  Bright,  he  told  the  ignorant 
and  besotted  mass  before  lum  that 
Br^htnesH  was  the  "j^&i-perfect  tense** 
of  Bright !  The  mob  rewarded  this 
singular  specimen  of  wit  vrith  **a 
laugh,"  and  the  witling  was  douhtloB 
very  much  delighted  with  his  snoeess. 
But  by  far  the  most  diwraeeibl 
thing  has  yet  to  come;  infeed,  we 
have  hesitated  whether,  even  fbr  the 
sake  of  example  and  reprobation,  we 
should  be  justified  in  pollnting  our 
pages  with  matter  so  danngly  impioiis 
and  disgusting.  The  public  may, 
however,  gain  something  as  well  hjr 
a  negative  examjilc  as  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sort  of  langnaee  used, 
and  of  the  sentiments  publidy  sanc- 
tioned and  applauded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Anti-Com-law  League. 
'J'hc  delinquent  is  a  man  Of  the 
name  of  Bright,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  (I),  and  an  inha- 
bitant of  Kochdale.*    We  know  no- 


"*  Tliis  is  tl)C  identical  porson— the  *'  ipslssimns  homo" — who  tipfured  80  unenviaUr 
in  company  (and  in  contrast)  with  Mr.  Ilamor  Staiisliold  in  the  celebrated  oorTtfpOlia- 
cnce  with  Lord  Brougham  the  other  month  (February  15-'J4).    The  disboneit  non  mi 
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thing  further  of  him,  except  that  we 
constantly  see  his  name  in  the  news- 
papers in  connexion  with  the  League, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  appears  to  be 
a  very  bitter  fellow,  and  as  uproar- 
ious as  he  is  bitter.  In  speaking  of 
the  ^  monopolists,"  he  said, — 

"  I  look  upou  the  men  who  maiiitaia 
this  monopoly  as  selfish  in  the  extreme, 
— ^men  who,  some  of  them  at  least,  and 
some  of  them  memhers  of  the  legislature 
also,  declare  that  they  support  this  law, 
although  they  know  that  it  is  starring 
the  poor,  and  impoverishing  their  coun- 
try, because  in  their  opinion  they  will 
suffer  by  it.  There  are  men  in  £ngland 
who  declare  this.  It  appears  to  me  tfiat 
these  men  act  as  thmigh  theu  ttere  to  raise 
their  cUnched  Jists  in  the  face  oJ'theAi.- 
MIGHTY,  and  exclaim^ '  Tiiou  Fool  I  '"• 

How  shall  we  characterise  this 
most  daring  and  soul  -  destroying 
blasphemy  If  Let  us  at  once  confess 
ourselves  unequal  to  the  task.  The 
idea,  however,  vile  as  it  is,  is  not 
original.  If  we  are  not  much  mis- 
taken, the  substance  of  it  is  to  be 
found,  in  a  poetic  form,  in  some 
Anti-Com-law  rhapsodies  from  the 
PjBn  of  a  miserable  rhymester,  one 
£2benezer  Elliot,  whose  feeling,  taste, 
and  execution,  are  equally  abomina- 
ble. But  this  does  not,  m  the  least 
degree,  soften  down  or  palliate  the 
moral  turpitude  of  the  fellow  Bright. 
It  is  rather  an  aggravation  of  his 
crime,  for  it  proves  the  feeling  which 
was  uppermost,  and  animated  him 
when  ne  ransacked  his  memory  for 
the  impious  trash.  It  proves  once 
again,  tnat  wherever  he  may  be,  in 
-wnat  circumstances  soever  he  may 
be  placed,  "  the  dog  will  return  to 
his  vomit.**  And  wc  are  told  that 
this  person  is  a  memher  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  I  Can  this  be  true  ?  And, 
if  80,  is  this  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  religious  fcclinff  which  now 
animates  tliat  respectable  sect  ?  For 
the  honour  of  Christianity  we  hope 
not. 

Now  we  may  tell  the  League 
plainly,  that  their  recent  proceedings 
nave  damaged  their  cause  more  than 
any  thing  that  has  occurred  since 
the  late  outbreak,   in   which  they 


were  so  deeply  implicated — aye,  we 
repeat  it,  deeply  implicated.  Re- 
spectable men,  who  nave  a  regard 
for  their  own  characters,  will  no 
longer  connect  themselves  with  a 
combination,  which  is  not  only  dan- 
gerous in  its  tendencies  to  public  life 
and  safety,  but  essentially  low  and 
disreputable  in  its  tone.  True,  a 
large  sum  of  money  has  been  col- 
lected; but  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  world  are  quite  aware 
that  men  will  sometimes  bestow  their 
money  where  they  will  not  accord 
their  sympathies :  and  then  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  a  case  in  point,  re- 
lated in  Mr.  Oastler's  Fleet  Papers, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  one  manu- 
facturer, having  in  vain  sent  a  book 
round  to  his  work-people  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  '*  League  Fund,*'  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  absolutely  went 
the  unwarrantable  length  of  stopping 
a  small  sum  out  of  the  wages  of 
each !  No  cause  can  possibly  pros- 
per by  such  means.  It  ^ns  an 
odious  prestige  which  will  stick  to  it 
imtil  it  is  ^uiet  in  its  grave. 

A  multiplicity  of  difficulties  seem 
to  have  surrounded  the  League  all 
at  once.  Even  its  architect  threatens 
to  be  its  destroyer,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  extreme  violence, 
not  to  say  the  wickedness  of  Mr. 
Cobden's  style  of  oratory,  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  has  shaken 
off  some  of  its  best  and  most  influen- 
tial supporters,  in  every  direction. 
Neither  does  Mr.  Cobden  stand  alone 
in  this  respect.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bai- 
ley, a  Dissenting  minister  at  Sheffield, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawkes,  a  gentleman  of 
the  same  order  at  Kendal,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Perry,  one  of  the  fraternity  at 
Reading,  have  all,  at  various  times, 
though  with  but  little  variety  of 
expression,  done  their  best,  like  their 
worthy  representative  in  the  House, 
to  incite  the  people  to  the  commission 
of  crime.  The  barefaced  avowal  of 
the  former  of  these  worthies  that 
there  arc  men  belonging  to  his  party 
prepared  to  determine  by  lot  on 
whom  the  work  of  the  assassin  shall 
devolve,  can  never  be  forgotten.  It 
stands    recorded    not    against   the 


ricordo  pleaded  to  material  facts  to  every  one  of  which  Mr.  Hamer  Stansiield,  with  no 
better  reason  for  remembering,  bears  a  manly  and  candid  testimony,  is  quite  of  a 
piece  with  the  daring  blasphemy  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  text,  and  proves  how 
utterly  destitute  the  ringleaders  of  the  League  are  of  all  moral  and  religious  principle. 
*  Manchester  Guardian  extraordinary,  February  1, 1B43. 
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of  an  interview  betwixt  her  and 
Donald,  who  was  himself  a  very  ec- 
centric character,  and  had  often  af- 
forded a  subject  of  great  entertain- 
ment to  his  mistress,  and  others  of 
the  family,  in  more  happy  times. 
For  the  reader  must  understand  that 
the  said  Donald  M^Alpin  was  as 
grotesque  in  his  dress  as  he  was  ec- 
centric in  his  manners.  Donald,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
rejoiced  in  an  amplitude  of  hair  tied 
by  a  black  tape  into  a  long  qvpuey 
which  dangled  down  to  the  end  of 
his  vertebra.  A  kilt,  or  philabeg, 
of  rather  scanty  dimensions,  adorned 
his  nether  parts ;  hose  and  brogues, 
or  shoes,  to  correspond ;  and  a  bon- 
net and  plaid,  with  a  coat  and  vest  of 
many  colours,  which  had  seen  many 
vicissitudes  of  times  and  seasons,  and 
had  undergone  many  reforms  and 
alterations  on  constitutional  princi' 
pies,  completed  Donald's  suit  of  armour 
against  the  storms  and  mists  of  Glen- 
more  and  Glenavon. 

In  his  youth,  Donald  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  national  amusements 
of  his  country, — that  is,  drinking 
usquebaugh  and  dancing  a  straths- 

Eey.  In  the  first  accomplishment 
e  was  deemed  a  proficient,  it  being 
generally  allowed  that  he  could 
swallow  a  glass  of  whisky  with  great 
grace  and  adroitness  at  one  draufi;ht, 
and  he  was  never  known  to  complain 
of  the  depth  of  the  quoich  or  of  the 
strength  of  the  beverage.  But  in  the 
other  accomplishment  he  was  dis- 
tinguished even  in  his  best  days  more 
for  his  activity  than  for  his  grace- 
fulness of  figure.  In  truth,  Donald 
was  not  what  a  Highlander  calls  a 
pretty  man,  Ilis  contour  of  counte- 
nance was  rather  gaunt  and  bizarre. 
His  eyes  (not  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  hue)  did  not  ac- 
cord in  their  views, —  for  the  one 
was  always  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  other.  The 
nose,  certainly  his  most  prominent 
feature,  was  an  imitation  somewliat 
after  the  Roj/ian;  but  few  Romans 
could  boast  of  such  a  protuberance, 
it  being  confessedly  far  too  promi- 
nent and  too  long,  resembling  not  a 
little  that  of  Punch,  the  puppet,  who 
could  not  kiss  his  wife  "  because  his 
nose  was  too  long."  The  mouth  ex- 
tended from  nearly  one  car  to  the 
other,  shewing,  upon  all  proper  oc- 
casions, an  extent  of  teeth  resembling 


more  that  of  a  shark  than  of  a  man 
(teeth  which  always  rejoiced  in  an 
ample  chew  of  tobacco),  and  which 
had  any  thing  but  an  ornamental 
tendency  to  grace  a  countenance  al- 
together remarkable  and  striking  in 
its  general  character  and  complexion ; 
and  in  his  person,  Donald,  who  la- 
l)oured  under  some  deformities,  and 
being  what  is  called  ^^  knock-kneeil^'* 
was  any  thing  but  an  advantage  to 
his  personal  appearance,  particularly 
while  engaged  in  the  elegant  and 
fascinating  exercise  of  dancing.  And 
while  Donald  was  not  naturally  a 
captivating  subject  in  himself,  he 
had  not  the  advantages  of  the  science 
of  fashionable  life.  In  truth,  in  those 
days  the  dancing-master  found  but 
little  employment  in  those  northern 
parts.  The  "  chassis  to  the  right" 
and  "  chass^e  to  the  lefl"  of  the 
dandies  of  these  modem  times  were 
but  little  known  or  practised  by  the 
"  Heroes  of  the  Forty-five,"  and  their 
compatriots.  So  that  the  ''  bobbing 
up"  and  "  bobbing  down,"  with  the 
"  side  -  long  back  -  step,'*  were  the 
rules  on  which  the  Highlanders 
generally  proceeded  in  keeping  time 
to  the  stirring  notes  of  tne  fiddle 
or  the  bagpipes;  and  our  hero, 
Donald  M^Alpin,  being  a  strong 
athletic  person,  full  of  as  much 
'*  spirits "  as  he  at  any  time  could 
command,  always  attracted  particular 
notice  from  the  extent  of  his  saltatoiy 
motions,  and  the  grotesque  and  violent 
grimaces  of  face  and  activity  of  hands 
which  accompanied  the  ups  and  dowtu 
of  his  dancing  career.  The  otc^tce, 
in  particular,  m  the  course  ofthose 
excitations  became  the  subject  of 
strong  agitation,  twisting  and  twirling 
with  exceeding  velocity  towards  au 
points  of  the  compass,  much  to  the 
gratification  and  amusement  of  those 
who  delighted  to  behold  Donald 
jM'Alpin  when  in  the  height  of  his 
glory. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject. 
Donald,  after  a  soiourn  of  consider- 
able duration  in  the  mountains,  was 
received  by  the  family  with  the  usual 
degree  ot  welcome;  and  knowing 
that  he  was  a  particular  subject  of 
merriment  and  the  source  of  good- 
humour  to  his  mistress  while  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  they,  without 
preface  or  explanation,  ushered  him 
into  her  presence. 

Donald  M'Alpin,  full  of  the  re- 
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lady,  gulled  off  his 
ong  his  hody  into 
yr-nve  d^^ees,  ac- 
le  usaal  mlutation. 
>f  Donald  was  so 
I  unexpected  as  to 
ler  centre  of  gravi- 
dHlmn  and  the  cUck 
imc  suspended,  and 
k  the  mind  of  the 
fter  a  moment's  re- 
L  his  figure  in  the 
Y  reflected  on  her 
sprang  to  her  feet, 
ocked  the  door  and 
her  pocket,  to  pre- 
viry^  of  any  of  the 
nise  into  tnc  room, 
dlenged  him  to  a 
idng. 

day  of  hard  travcl- 
md  without  the  aid 
int,  was  in  nowise 
c  in  an  undertaking 
}il  and  no  2)Icasurc, 
esaid,  quite  uncon- 
tion  of  his  mistress, 
interest  to  comply 
snceivcd  to  be  an 
rice  on  the  part  of 
T  making  what  he 
le  apologies  for  the 
unfitness  of  his  ap- 
'  acknowledgments 
intended  him,  he 
best  in  a  jig,  on 
reed  to  act  the  parts 
and  musician  by 
sding  a  tune  known 
The  Grants'  Kant." 
ball  conuucnced, 
and  fim  grew  fast 
Miald,  no  doubt,  ex- 
would  be  a  speedy 
>f  action  which  he 
ID  violent  to  last 
ras  doomed  to  1)0 
jietematural  action 
inly  served  to  pro- 
nfe^  on  the  part  of 
or  Donald,  gasping 
**  with  a  drop  at 
ind  himself  con- 
ardship  of  his  case, 
irtner  for  a  short 
his  entreaties  were 
I  was  deaf  to  them 
ie*"  urging  hmi  at 
increased  exertion 
i,  and  even  blows, 
Donald  received 
»  but  sorry  heart. 
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Xature,  however,  could  hold  out 
only  for  a  time,  and  Donald,  at 
lengtli,  totally  exhausted,  slimk 
into  a  comer  of  the  room,  vow- 
ing by  all  the  oaths  known  in 
his  country  at  the  time  (and  these 
were  neither  few  nor  far  between), 
that  he  could  not  move  a  foot  nor 
hand  without  a  drink  of  usquebaugh ! 
The  lady,  solely  intent  on  her  own 
comfort  and  amusement,  thought 
Donald's  prayer  and  petition,  at  least 
so  far  as  regarded  herself,  was  but 
reasonable,  and  going  to  a  cupboai'd 
where  there  was  a  bottle  of  his 
favourite  beverage,  she  consulted  her 
own  feelings  for  the  time,  and  helped 
herself  plentifully  "  by  word  of 
mouth  "  out  of  the  bottle.  But  owing 
to  a  perverscness  of  nature  incident 
to  her  condition,  she  returned  the 
bottle  to  the  press,  and  locked  it  up 
from  Donald's  longing  eyes,  put  the 
key  in  her  pocket,  and  resorted  to 
the  most  active  measures  for  re- 
suming the  ball,  protesting  tliat  until 
the  ilance  was  ended,  he  would  get 
neither  meat  nor  drink.  In  vain 
did  poor  Donald  put  forth  the  most 
piteous  entreaties  to  be  excused  from 
making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  which 
he  was  totally  incapable  of  renew- 
ing, either  with  comfort  to  liim- 
self  or  advantage  to  his  partner. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  effects 
of  the  li([uor  gave  additional  vigour 
to  tlie  lady's  frame,  and  by  slieer 
Ibrce,  ;md  by  all  manner  of  had 
nsagc^  she  concussed  Donald  to  move 
his  heels  again  ui  the  best  manner 
})ossiblc.  Fortunately,  in  one  respect, 
for  hnu,  the  master  of  the  house  at 
length  arrived,  and,  looking  in  at 
the  window,  was  not  a  little  aston- 
ished to  see  the  performance  going 
on  within,  and  having  forced  open 
the  door,  he  expelled  Donald  from 
the  lady's  apartment  \di\\  many 
stri^His ;  and,  nideed,  he  was  glad  on 
any  terms  to  de|)art  from  a  scene 
which  proved  to  liim  so  trying  and 
unsatisfactory.  Even  the  lady,  by 
this  time,  had  found  that  her  exer- 
tions were  fully  equal  to  her  strength, 
and  being  consequently  in  a  state  of 
great  lassitude,  she  consented  to  re- 
tire to  Ijed,  which  she  had  not  visited 
for  several  nights  and  days  hi  her 
anxiety  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
time-i)iece  with  necessary  accuracy 
and  perseverance.  A  calm  and  deep 
sleep  soon  came  over  her  frame,  and 
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of  an  interview  bet\vixt  her  and 
Donald,  who  was  himself  a  very  ec- 
centric  character,  and  had  ollen  af- 
fordetl  a  snbject  of  great  entertain- 
ment to  his  mistress,  and  others  of 
the  family,  in  more  happy  times. 
For  the  reaider  must  understand  that 
the  said  l>onald  IVrAlpin  was  as 
grotesque  in  his  dress  as  he  was  ec- 
centric in  his  manners.  Donald,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
rejoiced  in  an  amplitude  of  hair  tied 
by  a  black  tape  into  a  long  tjupin*^ 
which  dangled  down  to  the  end  of 
his  vertebra.  A  kilt,  or  philabeg, 
of  rather  scanty  dimensions,  adome(l 
his  nether  parts;  hose  and  brogues, 
or  shoes,  to  correspond ;  and  a  lx)n- 
net  and  plaid,  with  a  coat  and  vest  of 
nianv  colours,  which  had  seen  many 
vicissitudes  of  times  and  seasons,  and 
had  undergone  many  reforms  and 
alterations  on  constitutional  jtrinci- 
j)lesy  completed  Donald's  suit  of  armour 
:igainst  the  storms  and  mists  of  Glcn- 
morc  and  Glenavon. 

In  his  youth,  Donald  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  national  amusements 
of  his  countT}-, — that  is,  drinking 
usquehiiHgh  and  dancing  a  straths- 
pey. In  the  first  accomplishment 
he  was  deemed  a  proficient,  it  being 
generally  allowed  that  he  could 
swallow  a  glass  of  whisky  with  great 
grace  and  adroitness  at  one  draufi;ht, 
and  he  was  never  known  to  complain 
of  the  depth  of  the  qnoich  or  of  the 
strength  of  the  bevei^gc.  But  in  the 
other  accomplishment  he  was  dis- 
tinguished even  in  his  best  days  more 
for  his  activity  than  for  his  grace- 
fulness of  figure.  In  truth,  I>)nald 
was  not  wluit  a  Highlander  calls  a 
pretty  man,  Ilis  contour  of  counte- 
nance was  rather  gaunt  and  bizarre. 
Ills  eyes  (not  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  hue)  did  not  ac- 
cord in  their  views. —  for  the  one 
^-as  always  in  direct  oppoe^ition  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  other.  The 
nose,  certainly  his  most  prominent 
feature,  ^tis  an  imitation  somewhat 
after  the  Rouum:  but  few  Romans 
could  boast  of  such  a  protuberance, 
it  being  confessicdly  far  too  promi- 
nent and  too  lon^,  resembling  not  a 
little  that  of  Punch,  the  puppet,  who 
could  not  kijs  his  wife  '*  because  his 
now  was  too  long."  The  mouth  ex- 
tended from  nearly  one  car  to  the 
other,  shewing,  upon  all  proper  oc- 
ca^ifcS  an  extent  of  teeth  n»embliiig 


more  that  of  a  shark  than  of  a  man 
(teeth  which  always  rejoiced  in  an 
ample  chew  of  tobacco),  and  Avhich 
had  any  thing  but  an  ornamental 
tendency  to  grace  a  countenance  al- 
together remarkable  and  striking  in 
its  general  character  and  complexion ; 
and  in  his  person,  Donald,  who  la- 
l)oured  under  some  deformities,  and 
being  what  is  called  ^^  kfUHrk-kneed^'* 
was  any  thing  but  an  advantage  to 
his  i)ersonal  appearance,  particularly 
while  engaged  in  the  el^ant  and 
fascinating  exercise  of  dancing.  And 
while  Donald  was  not  naturally  a 
captivating  subject  in  himself,  he 
had  not  the  advantages  of  the  science 
of  fashionable  life.  In  truth,  in  those 
days  the  dancing-master  found  but 
little  employment  in  those  northern 
parts.  The  "  chass^e  to  the  right** 
and  "  chassee  to  the  left*'  of  the 
dandies  of  these  modem  times  were 
but  little  kno>vn  or  practised  by  the 
"  Heroes  of  the  Forty-five,"  and  their 
compatriots.  So  that  the  "  bobbing 
up"  and  "  bobbing  down,"  with  the 
•'  side  -  long  back  -  step,"  were  the 
rules  on  which  the  Ilighlandert 
generally  proceeded  in  keeping  time 
to  the  stirring  notes  of  tne  fiddle 
or  the  bagpipes;  and  our  hero, 
Donald  M^^Upin,  being  a  strong 
athletic  person,  full  of  as  much 
^^  spirits "  as  he  at  any  time  could 
command,  always  attracted  particular 
notice  from  the'extent  of  his  saltatory 
motions,  and  the  grotesque  and  violent 
grimaces  of  face  and  activity  of  hands 
which  accampanifil  the  i^w  and  dammM 
of  his  dancm^  career.  The  ovak, 
in  particular,  m  the  course  oithose 
excitations  became  the  snl^ject  of 
strong  agitation,  twisting  and  twirling 
with  exceeding  velocity  towards  afl 
lK>ints  of  the  compass,  much  to  the 
gratification  and  amusement  of  those 
who  delighted  to  behold  Donald 
^I'Alpin  when  in  the  heigfat  of  hii 
glory. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject. 
Donald,  after  a  soioum  of  consider- 
able duration  in  the  mountains,  ms 
received  by  the  fiunily  with  the  usoal 
degree  of  welcome;  and  knowinc 
that  he  was  a  particular  su^ect  A 
merriment  and  the  source  or  good- 
humour  to  his  nustresB  while  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  th^,  without 
preface"  or  explanation,  usibered  Iub 
mto  her  pre^ience. 

Donald  M^AIpin,  fuU  of  the 
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spcct  due  to  his  lady,  ])iillcd  off  his 
Donnct,  and,  bowing  his  body  into 
an  angle  of  fortv-five  degrees,  ac- 
costed ncr  with  the  usual  Mutation. 
The  apparition  of  Donald  was  so 
instantaneous  and  unexpected  as  to 
throw  her  off"  her  centre  of  gravi- 
tation." The  pendulum  and  the  click 
were  both  for  a  time  suspended,  and 
a  new  idea  struck  the  mind  of  the 
cliseased  lady.  After  a  moment's  re- 
flection, in  which  his  figure  in  the 
dance  was  vividly  reflected  on  her 
imagination,  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  after  having  locked  the  door  and 
put  the  key  into  her  pocket,  to  pre- 
vent the  m/*,  or  erUry,  of  any  of  the 
inmates  of  the  house  into  the  room, 
she  instantly  challenged  him  to  a 
competition  of  dancing. 

I)onald,  after  a  day  of  hard  travel- 
ling and  fatigue,  and  without  the  aid 
of  aiiy  refreshment,  was  in  nowise 
disposed  to  engage  in  an  imdcrtaking 
which  promised  toil  and  no  pleasure, 
but  being,  as  aforesaid,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  situation  of  his  mistress, 
he  thought  it  his  interest  to  comply 
with  what  he  conceived  to  be  an 
extraordinary  caprice  on  the  i)art  of 
the  lady,  and  after  making  what  he 
conceived  to  be  due  aix)logie8  for  the 
uncouthuess  and  unfitness  of  his  ap- 
parel, and  many  acknowledgments 
for  the  honour  intended  him,  he 
agreed  to  do  his  best  in  a  jig,  on 
which  the  lady  agreed  to  act  the  parts 
of  both  partner  and  musician  by 
humming  and  whistlmg  a  tune  known 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Grants'  Kant." 
Accordingly  the  ball  conmienced, 
and  "  the  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast 
and  furious;"  Donald, no  doubt,  ex- 
pecting that  there  would  be  a  speedy 
end  to  a  scene  of  action  which  he 
considered  far  too  violent  to  last 
long.  But  he  was  doomed  to  Im 
mistaken,  for  the  preternatural  action 
of  mental  disease  only  served  to  pro- 
duce increased  encrjgy  on  the  part  of 
the  lady ;  and  x^oor  Donald,  gasping 
for  breath,  and  "  vnih  a  drop  at 
every  pore,"  found  himself  con- 
strained, by  the  hardship  of  his  case, 
to  beseech  his  partner  for  a  short 
respite.  l]ut  all  his  entreaties  were 
made  in  vain  :  she  was  deaf  to  them 
as  "  Craig-Ellachie,"  urging  him  at 
the  same  time  to  increased  exertion 
by  stirring  words,  and  even  blows, 
which,  however,  Donald  received 
iviUi  a  smUing  face  but  sorry  heart. 
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Xature,  however,  could  hold  out 
only  for  a  time,  and  Donald,  at 
length,  totally  exhausted,  slunk 
into  a  comer  of  the  room,  vow- 
ing by  all  the  oaths  known  in 
his  country  at  the  time  (and  these 
were  neither  few  nor  far  between), 
that  he  could  not  move  a  foot  nor 
hand  without  a  druik  of  usquebaugh ! 
The  lady,  solely  intent  on  her  own 
eoinfort  and  amusement,  thought 
Donald's  prayer  and  jietition,  at  least 
so  far  as  regarded  herself,  was  but 
reasonable,  and  going  to  a  cupl)oaixl 
where  there  was  a  bottle  of  his 
favourite  beverage,  she  consulted  her 
own  feelings  for  the  time,  and  helped 
herself  plentifully  "  by  word  of 
viouih  "  out  of  the  bottle.  But  owing 
to  a  perverseness  of  nature  incident 
to  her  condition,  she  returned  the 
bottle  to  the  press,  and  locked  it  up 
from  Donald's  longing  eyes,  put  the 
key  in  her  pocket,  and  resorted  to 
the  most  active  measures  for  re- 
suniuig  the  ball,  protesting  that  imtil 
the  (hinvo  wa«  ended,  he  would  get 
neither  meat  nor  tlrink.  In  vain 
did  poor  Donald  put  forth  the  most 
piteous  entreaties  to  be  excused  from 
making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  which 
he  was  totally  incapable  of  renew- 
ing, either  with  comfort  to  him- 
self or  advantage  to  his  partner. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  eftccts 
of  tile  liquor  gave  additional  vigour 
to  the  lady's  frame,  and  by  slieer 
force,  and  by  all  manner  of  bciH. 
usage,  she  concussed  Donald  to  move 
his  heels  again  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  Fortunately,  in  one  respect, 
for  bun,  the  master  of  the  house  at 
length  airived,  and,  looking  in  at 
the  window,  was  not  a  little  avSton- 
ished  to  see  the  performance  going 
on  within,  and  having  forced  open 
the  door,  he  expelled  Donald  from 
the  lady's  apartment  with  many 
strijies ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  glad  on 
any  terms  to  depart  from  a  scene 
which  proved  to  him  so  trying  and 
unsatislactory.  Even  the  lady,  by 
this  time,  had  found  that  her  exer- 
tions were  fully  equal  to  her  strength, 
and  being  consequently  in  a  state  of 
great  lassitude,  she  consented  to  re- 
tire to  bed,  which  she  had  not  visited 
for  several  nights  and  days  in  her 
anxiety  to  jHirfonn  the  duties  of  a 
time-piece  with  necessary  accuracy 
and  perseverance.  A  calm  and  deep 
sleep  soon  came  over  her  frame,  aixl 
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6iic  contiiiTicd  in  a  state  of  smnnolcncv 
fur  many  hours,  at  the  end  of  whicli 
Fhc  arose  from  tjcd  in  jierlcct  ]K>s6es- 
sion  of  her  understanding.  It  is  to 
lie  pre>umcd  tliat  the  active  circula- 
tion of  animal  npirits  onsetiucnt  on 
her  recent  exertions,  had  dist>i|iated 
the  evil  humoun>  which  occasioned 
the  mental  affection  under  which  she 
had  laboured.  At  any  rate,  the  re- 
Hult  wa^  a  most  happy  one,  and  great 
was  the  joy  and  rejoicing  among  the 
lady^s  circle  of  friends. 

ft  wiui  not  to  lie  expected  that  the 
agency  by  which  the  cure  was  ac- 
complished should  be  overlooked. 
'J'he  lady  herself  could  give  no  ac- 
count of  the  mode  or  manner  by 
which  she  liccame  a  partv  to  the 
"spree"  with  Donald  il'Alpin,  Ije- 
ing  unconscious  of  any  thing  that 
]iapi>encd  while  she  w^ls  in  the  said 
state  of  mental  alienation,  and  all 
witnesses  Iniing  excluded  from  the 
scene,  Donald  himself  was  the  only 


penion  who  conld  «pc«k  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  iieing  no  fooK  he  found  it 
"liis  interest  to  affect  and  say  that  the 
dance  was  suggested  aiid  got  up  by 
him  in  consequence  of  a  hint  he  had 
received  from  a  fairy  damwi  who 
*"  wonned*  in  Glenavon  (to  whom,  no 
doul)t,  his  amplitude  of  queue  and 
elegant  dancing  had  recommended 
him)  with  a  view  to  cure  his  beloved 
mL<!tres3  of  her  grievous  ailments.  Of 
course,  he  was  Mell  rewarded  for  his 
2)ains ;  and  the  best  of  the  whole  was, 
that  ])ona]d  ]M^Vlpin  wus  thence- 
forth installed  the  ffrcat  doctor  of  the 
day.  Patients  of  alfdescriptions  came 
to  him  from  all  quartered  and  he 
found  dancins  more  profitable,  if  not 
more  agreeable,  than  in  his  younger 
days.  And  it  was  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  class  of  patients  who  laboured 
under  what  is  called  ohntrueted perstH- 
ration  and  derangements  of  the  circula- 
tion  never  faUed  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  Donald's  prescriptions. 


A  IJATCII  OF  NOVELS/ 


It  is  a  long  time  since  we  set  our- 
helves  to  review  a  batch  of  novels; 
and  unless  we  do  something  to  keep 
down  the  bulk  it  will  outgrow  us 
altogether.  AVhat  a  jK.rpctual  en- 
largement of  this  species  of  literary 
creation  is  going  on.  Talk  of  Irish- 
women, or  cats,  or  nil)bits,  or  even 
mice,  why  they  are  the  veriest  "  dry 
trees"  when  compared  with  novel- 
writers!  I*>om  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  end  of  July,  there  is 
alisoiutely  no  cessation  from  their 
laljours.  Hardly  have  we  time  to 
examine  the  title-page  of  one  bantling 
ere  another  linds  its  way,  somehow, 
into  our  .S7///W/////,  and,  lifting  up  its 
penny  trnnii;et  ofa  voice,  calls  aloud, 
*•  ('onie,  read  me!"  And  the  ])ro- 
vokin;::  part  of  the  business  is,  that 
thev  are  not  all  of  them  **  unmiti- 
gated  trash."  1 1'tliey  were,  \\v  should 
know  well  euougii  wlint  to  do  with 


them.  Don  (juixote^s  friend^  the 
curate  and  the  barber,  set  us  an  ex- 
ample, which  in  this  case  wc  should 
know  how  to  follow;  but,  as  the 
matter  actually  stands,  our  better  re- 
solutions fail  us.  Well,ATeU,  it  is  a 
monstrous  hard  case,  but  we  suppoK 
there  is  no  backing  out  of  it.  So 
here  goes  for  a  random-shot  into  the 
])ack ;  for  as  to  selecting  a  bird  here 
and  a  bird  there,  nmch  less  of  walk- 
ing the  covey  down,  the  thing  is 
clearly  impracticable. 

One  winged,  any  how  !  What  is 
it  ?  Tlw  ( 'zan'na ;  an  Historical  Ro' 
viamw  of  tho  ( Umrt  of  Rnasia.  By 
Mrs.  I  lolland.  AVell,  we  cannot  boast 
nuich  of  successful  woodcraft  in  this 
instance.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Ilofland 
is  not,  indeed,  unfamiliar  to  us,  being 
pssociattd  with  more  than  one  child  s 
book,  of  which  the  merits  are  ad- 
milted;    but,   as    a    novelist,    Mrs. 


*  'I'ln'  Czarina  ;  :wi  I Ii.sl<jri(;il  lloniaiic;  oftlic  ('omt  ot'Knssi:].  IJy  Mrs.  Holland. 
f.oti'li)!!,  linj.  <'()llnirii.--i\Iass;ini«'ll(» ;  :mi  Historical  llumHucv.  Kdit»»d  by  Honice 
Smiili,  Ks<|.  Loiitlon,  1114-'.  ('olburii. — 'llic  Alisi'r's  J)uuj.vht«>r ;  ;« 'l'ah».  l>v  William 
Jhiriison  AiiiKwortli,  Wirli  lilustraiions  liy  (i<»orgo  Oiiikshaiik.  London,  1842. 
Cnniiinj;liaiii  and  Mortimer. — 'l\ui  Nabob  at  llonip  ;  or,  the  Kotiirn  to  Kn^cland.  By 
Iho  Author  of"  Life  in  India."  Loudon,  1U4*J.  Colburn. —  Father  Oonnell.  By 
the  O'ilarfl  Family.  London,  loI'J.  i\ •  why,  and  T.  and  \V.  Boone.  —  Self-Devo- 
tion  ;  or,  the  History  ot'Katherino  Kandolph.  Uvthe  Antbor  of*'  The  Onl\r  Daugh- 
ter.'*   Kdited  by  the  Author  of  ••  The  Subalti rn."    London,  1842.    Colburn. 
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Holland  never  till  now  came  before 
118,  and,  >vith  all  possible  kindness  of 
fbeling,  we  arc  constraincil  to  add 
that  ncr  present  appearance  is  a 
failure,  the  fact  is,  tbat  Airs.  Ilof- 
land has  committed  certain  grave 
errors,  as  well  in  the  selection  of 
a  subject  as  in  its  management,  out 
of  which  there  could  be  no  escaping. 
8he  has  fixed  the  scene  of  her  story 
in  a  land  where  materials  for  working 
out  a  tale  of  high  aspirations  arc 
even  now  scarcely  to  be  found ;  and 
she  has  selected  a  ixniod  in  that 
Iand*s  history  when  it  was  impossible 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  they 
could  exist  at  all.  Russia,  at  the 
death  of  l*etcr  the  Great,  Avas  hardly 
beginning  to  emerge  out  of  barbarism. 
Hers,  too,  was  a  sort  of  barbarism 
ivhich  afforded  no  scope  at  all  for  the 
growth  of  generous  feeling  anywhere, 
neither  in  the  sovereign,  nor  in  the 
uobic,  nor  in  the  serf.  For  Kussia 
has  not  passed  like  Germany,  and 
IVance,  and  England,  through  the 
various  stages  of  the  feudal  state. 
During  the  unnumbered  centuries 
which  passed  over  her,  while  she  was 
yet  a  mere  cluster  of  indci>endcnt 
tribes,  her  children  were  bom,  and 
grew  up,  and  dieil  in  the  most  abject 
dependence  one  upon  another.  Over 
his  vassals  eadi  petty  prince  or  duke 
ruled  Avith  absolute  sway,  which  these 
vassals  in  their  turn  exercised  upon 
the  multitude  that  lived  under  them. 
And  when  in  course  of  time  the  czar 
became  all  powerful,  the  iron  Ihiks 
that  bound  the  entire  population  to  his 
chariot- wheels  were  stDl  more  closely 
riveted.  What  the  noble  was  to  his 
serf,  the  emperor  was  to  the  noble. 
Prince,  count,  and  baron,  were  as 
completely  enslaved  bv  the  czar,  as 
hind,  forester,  and  tlie  hereditary 
mechanic,  were  enslaved  by  the  noble. 
The  only  difference,  indeed,  between 
the  political  states  of  the  two  classes 
lay  in  this,  that  whereas  the  serf 
might  be  sold,  and  invariably  was 
sold  with  the  lands  that  rcarea  him, 
the  prince,  count,  or  baron,  could 
only  DC  sent  for  life,  at  the  emperor  s 
pleasure,  into  the  mines.  All  parties, 
nowever,  were  alike  open  to  the 
pleasant  discipline  of  the  knout ;  and 
It  does  not  appear  that  its  application, 
when  the  emperor  saw  fit  to  ap- 
ply it,  gave  a  deeper  wound  to 
tliie  self-respect  of  the  noble  tliari 
that  which  the  same  noble,  while 
hdfttKynring  at  poor  hind,   inflicted 


upon  the  self-respect  of  his  owii- 
l)orn  thrale. 

Mrs.  Ilofland  committed  a  grave 
error  ui  selecting  Kussia  as  the  scene 
of  her  story ;  she  Avent  still  farther 
astray  in  laying  the  tale  as  to  time 
in  the  earlypart  of  last  century :  but 
her  greatest  blunder  of  all  was  un- 
deniably committed  when  the  idea  of 
writing  an  historical  romance  fi«t 
suggested  itself  to  her  mind.  Mrs. 
Ilofland  ought  to  have  learned  long 
ago  that  women  have  no  business 
\vliatever  to  dabble  in  historical  ro- 
mances. In  their  own  department  of 
literature,  they  are  as  cnarming  as 
we  have  usually  found  them  within 
the  circle  of  private  life.  They  play 
Avith  the  l)est  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  as  the  west  Avind  plays  with 
the  strings  of  an  ^Eolian  har|).  Each 
note  Avhich  they  touch  awakens  an 
echo  of  sweet  sympathy  within,  and 
we  learn,  from  their  very  manner  of 
describing  moral  excellency,  or  gener- 
ous self-abandonment,  to  love  these 
noble  qualities  hi  others,  perhaps, 
ourselves,  to  aim  at  acquiring  them. 
But  women  are  no  more  capable  of 
conceiving  the  al)stract  idea  of  a 
mind  which  is  framed  for  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires  than  they  arc 
physically  constituted  to  play  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  revolutionary 
drama  when  it  oihjus.  A  woman 
may  be  an  intriguer  —  avc  are  sorry 
to  say  that  she  scmietimes  is — but  it 
is  for  empire  over  the  ailections,  not 
for  power,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  that  she  schemes. 
A  woman  may  be  ambitious,  but  her 
iunbition  seldom  looks  higher  than 
a  coronet  or  a  coach-and-six.  We 
are  not,  be  it  observed,  referring  to 
a  woman's  views  and  wishes,  as  these 
may  happen  to  connect  themselves 
witli  the  fortunes  of  a  husband,  a 
lover,  a  father,  or  a  brother.  For 
the  least  esteemed  of  these,  a  woman 
will  dare  or  siiifer  any  thing;  but 
then  it  is  not  ambition  which  urges 
her  to  this,  it  is  love,  shewing  itself 
as  woman's  Ioac  invariably  does, 
in  the  postponement  of  personal  ease, 
personal  comfort,  personal  tistes, 
to  the  well-being,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  him  who  is  the  ol)jcct  of  it.  Again, 
happy  as  a  clever  woman  usually  is 
in  catching  the  outwartl  forms  and 
usages  of  liociety,  we  believe  that  she 
has  no  power  at  all  to  realise  those 
strange  and  often  inconsistent  motives 
which  stimulate  men  to  action,  cspeci* 
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ally  ill  wliat  is  called  public  life.  A 
woman's  hero  can  love,  and  he  can 
hate,  but  both  his  love  and  his  hatred 
are  single.  ^Moreover,  a  true  and  de- 
voted lover  alw<ays  is,  and  always 
must  be,  according  to  the  she>ving  of 
a  woman's  genius,  a  i)erfect  man. 
Way,  we  defy  you  to  analyse  a  wo- 
man's tale,  let  its  ostensible  object  be 
what  it  may,  without  satisfying  your- 
self that  the  tender  passion  is,  after 
all,  the  one  great  hinge  on  which  all 
human  affairs  arc  designed  to  turn. 
It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  mamier 
of  Sir  AValter,  for  example,  in  re- 
ference to  this  point,  with  that  of 
the  gifted  authoress  of  the  Scottish 
Chiefs  and  Thuddeus  of  Warsaic,  In 
Scott's  hands  the  loves  of  Waverley 
and  Francis  Osbaldeston  are  mere 
interludes  or  accessories  to  the  stories 
told.  Take  away  the  love-stories 
Iroiu  JMiss  Porter's  romances,  and 
what  would  be  left?  It  is  not  pa- 
triotism, but  the  thirst  of  vengeance 
on  his  wife's  destroyers,  that  hurries 
Sir  William  Wallace  into  the  field ; 
and  as  to  the  Polish  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, we  question  whether 
such  would  have  occurred  at  all  had 
not  the  mother  of  Thaddcus  married 
IVIr.  Sackville,  and  been  deserted  by 
him.  Now  we  do  not  object  to  this, 
far  from  it.  We  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  arrangement  is  of 
Nature's  settling,  and  therefore  ex- 
cellent; but  we  must  repeat,  Avhat 
has  already  been  said,  that  the  very 
constitution  of  her  mind  incapacitates 
a  true  woman  ironi  treating  a  his- 
torical subject  eflectively  either  in 
a  straightforward  way  as  (iibboii  and 
Hume  miglit  deal  with  it,  or  broken 
up  into  tableaux,  iis  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  Shakspeare  and  of  Scott. 

Besides  this  more  obvious  ground 
of  objection  to  The  CzariiuL,  we  are 
constrained,  all)eit  reluctantly,  to  ob- 
serve that  Mrs.  Ilofland  has  alxmt 
as  much  notion  of  handling  her  sub- 
ject dramatically  as  a  pig  of  playing 
upon  the  bagpipes,  rhere  is  not 
one  atom  of  tlie  creative  principle 
within  her.  She  seems  to  have  made 
lierself  acquainted  with  certain  facts 
relating  to  the  usages  of  life  in  Kus- 
Hia  a  hundred  years  ago,  and,  had  she 
detailed  them  in  plain  prose,  a  tole- 
rably readable  chronicle  might  have 
been  the  conseauence.  But  her  ro- 
mance is  a  complete  failure.  Indeed, 
it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  con- 
sidering the  materials  out  of  ^vluch 


it  has  been  woven.  The  story  is 
this: — When  the  curtain  rises,  in 
1726,  we  find  Prince  Alexander 
Mcnzikoff,  the  trusty  friend  and  fa- 
vourite counsellor  of  the  Empress 
Katherine.  liaised  by  the  favour  of 
Peter  the  Great  from  a  very  humble 
station,  and,  having  proved  himself 
both  in  peace  and  war  worthy  of  such 
patronage,  Mcnzikoff  is  represented 
as  becoming,  under  a  female  sove- 
reign, giddy;  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  he  is  hated  by  the  an- 
cient nobles,  a  feeline  which  he  pays 
back  with  interest.  Moreover,  he  is 
not  content  to  stop  any  where  in  his 
upward  course.  He  is  ambitious, 
not  of  ascending  the  throne  himself, 
but  of  fixing  the  succession  in  his 
own  family;  and  he  intrigues  with 
his  impenal  mistress  to  many  her 
son  Peter  to  the  eldest  of  his  daugh- 
ters, Mary,  the  heroine  of  the  tele. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Theodore  Dol- 
gourouki,  likewise  a  prince,  and,  with 
respect  be  it  added,  a  rare  specimen 
of  the  genus  Spooitj  falls  m  love 
with  Mary,  who,  as  in  duty  bound, 
returns  his  affection.  But  the  house 
of  Dolgourouki  bears  to  Mcnzikoff 
and  his  kin  a  deadly  hatred,  and 
McnzikofT  will  not  hear  of  ThcNodore 
as  a  son-in-law.  Nevertheless,  he 
sanctions  a  close  intimacy  between 
the  young  people,  and  his  wife,  the 
amiable  but  invalided  mother  of  the 
beautiful  Maiy,  has  serious  thmu^ 
of recommendingan  elopement.  The 
result  is  that  'Jnicodore  gets  spirited 
away  out  of  IVlary^s  sight  1]y  two 
men,  who  wrap  him  up,  one  fine  day, 
in  a  sheet,  and  that  she,  persuadiog 
herself  that  he  had  been  oromied  in 
the  Black  Sea,  takes  to  her  bed,  and 
her  life  is  despaired  of.  However, 
Mary  Mcnzikoff  is  not  destined  to 
quit  the  stage  so  carlv.  She  neo- 
vers,  and,  in  the  settled  oonvietHD 
that  her  lover  has  become  ibod  fat 
the  fishes,  she  falls  into  her  fiUhei^t 
scheme,  much  more  readflv  tban 
could  have  been  wished.  Maiy  » 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  her  lover; 
yet  she  consents,  like  a  dutifbl  chfld* 
to  plight  her  troth  to  the  grand  doke^ 
then  a  boy  some  thirteen  yean  old. 
The  ceremony  takes  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  empress,  who  dies  sooo 
afterwards ;  and  Fnnoe  Meoiikoff 
l)eholds  the  accomnlJKhment  of  Ui 
day-dream  in  the  auvi  noemenl  oflni 
chdd  to  the  dignity  ok  cnuriiiA.    Bsfc 

Mcnzikoff  is  a  very '  reldied  digb* 
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matuit  after  all.  He  has  gained  one 
great  point — how,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
guess ;  but  he  is  evidently  incapable 
of  turning  it  to  a  good  purpose.  He 
lets  the  emperor  sGp  out  of  his  hands 
into  those  of  a  rival,  and  is  made  to 
feel,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  his 
influence  is  on  the  wane.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  czar  catches  the 
small-pox.  His  courtiers  and  syco- 
phants, of  course,  desert  him,  for  the 
ravasesofthe  disease  are  frightful; 
and  he  must  have  perished,  had  not 
Mary  devoted  herself  to  his  caprices. 
She  watches  by  his  loathsome  sick- 
bed night  and  day.  She  is  smitten 
with  the  same  plague,  and  is  reduced 
to  the  last  stage  of  debility.  Never- 
theless, she  recovers,  and,  what  is  of 
hardly  less  importance,  escapes  with- 
out a  scar,  i^ot  so  the  emperor. 
He  regains  his  health,  but  is  hide- 
ously scarred ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  spleen, 
brought  on  partly  through  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  distorted  fea- 
tures, and  partly  by  tlie  wiles  of  a 
minion,  to  whom  he  had  l)ecome  a 
sort  of  slave,  he  sends  his  amiable 
wife,  her  father,  and  all  her  kindred, 
as  exiles  to  Siberia. 

We  confess  that  the  hiuniliations 
and  death  of  the  prince  affect  us  very 
little.  He  deserves  all  that  befalls 
him,  for  a  more  overbearing  and 
contemptible  sycophant  than  lie  ne- 
ver abused  the  confidence  of  a  con- 
fiding sovereign,  or  trifled  with  the 
peace  of  his  own  fire-side.  Neither 
can  we  say,  with  truth,  that  we  care 
a  rush  about  any  other  member  of 
the  oppressed  group.  It  was  mor- 
tifying enough,  we  dare  say,  to  pass 
from  their  gilded  chariots  into  wa- 
gons, and  to  have  their  robes  of  state 
exchanged  by  the  way-side  for  sheep- 
skins, the  common  dress  of  serfs. 
And  of  this  mortification  it  is  clear 
to  us  that  the  jwor  princess  died. 
Yet  neither  by  such  details  as  these, 
nor  yet  by  tlie  clever  author's  ac- 
count of  life  in  the  desert,  have  our 
interests  been  arrested  for  a  moment. 
And,  finally,  as  wc  approach  to  the 
clearing  up  of  the  whole  mystery, 
and  Theodore  comes  to  life  again,  and 
the  emperor  dies,  and  Mary  is  re- 
called, and  becomes,  at  Moscow,  the 
wife  of  her  first  love,  we  begin  to 
feel  that  our  time  has  not  been  so 

C*tably  spent  as  it  ought  to  have 
.    We  are  unfeign<3lly  sorry  to 
speak  thus  of  any  thing  that  comes 


from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Hofiand, 
whose  merits  in  her  own  line  are 
great ;  but  we  cannot  help  it.  JVIrs. 
Hofiand  ought  to  have  kept  clear  of 
romance-writing,  and  especially  of 
laying  the  scene  of  her  story  in  Russia. 
We  hope  that  she  will  do  so  in  fu- 
ture. 

AVhat  have  we  here  ?  Massamello, 
a  tale,  founded  on  the  rebellion  of 
Naples,  wherein  the  redoubted  fish- 
erman of  Amalfi  plays  the  first  part, 
having  for  his  foils  such  characters 
as  the  Duke  d' Arcos,  the  head  of  the 
noble  house  of  Maddaloni,  and  Sal- 
vator  Rosa.  Moreover,  Massaiiiello 
comes  to  us  bearing,  in  the  form  of  a 
preface,  a  letter  recommendatory 
from  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  and  laden, 
as  it  ought  to  l)e,  with  the  whole 
weight  of  Bramhletye  House  and  an 
et  cetera.  We  know  of  no  reason 
why  Mr.  Smith  should  not  edit  Mas- 
saniello  if  he  pleases ;  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  can  detect  any  reason 
why  he  should.  The  book  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  very  so-so  affair ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  been 
rendered  such  principally  by  the 
means  which  the  editor  has  adopted 
with  a  view  to  avert  the  calamity. 
]\Ir.  Smith  tells  us  that  he  "  felt  it 
his  duty  considerably  to  abridge  the 
minute  descriptions  of  sccner}'-  to 
which  the  author,  evidently  wTiting 
from  personal  observation,  appears 
to  have  been  tempted,"  and  that  he 
has  "  curtailed  some  of  the  preli- 
minary historical  details,  in  order  to 
bring  forward  the  hero  with  no  fur- 
ther delay  than  might  be  necessary 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  political 
circumstances,"  and  so  forth.  Now 
if  the  hero  had  been  worth  bringing 
forward  at  all  this  course  might  have 
been  judicious ;  but,  as  matters  really 
stand,  we  are  apt  to  conceive  that 
Mr.  Smith  has  made  his  curtailments 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  performance. 

Is  there,  then,  nothing  to  com- 
mend ill  Massaiiiello  ?  Has  Mr. 
Smith,  a  clever  man,  pledged,  as  it 
were,  his  reputation  for  the  worth  of 
a  book  in  Avhich  wc  can  discover  no 
traces  either  of  talent  or  of  taste? 
This  would  be  going  too  far.  Mas- 
saniello  is  not  au  absolute  ferrago  of 
nonsense.  It  is  the  production  of  a 
mind  wholly  undisciplined,  yet  capa- 
ble of  bright,  sometimes  of  power- 
ful, conceptions.  Moreover,  the 
author  contrives,  here  and  there,  to 
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own  It'ti'ri.  If  •«.  •»«  a  p«ifrl.>niliU  rAr.-j 
.h  »!.-  Vji**!i  whi  K^il  ru.i»*-l  hinQn»-li  tf# 
thi;  ij-i  I'lv  :iri'!  |i*:nlo'j^  *!rr.»:.«ru  *  »■>  d*— 

«■  -i  1  4  ii I i^L f  .. -if i j» fv» i on  to  tii*  :' i ri- !  mi 
:*-irf'.I  xif.'  •.■  Ii'i  !i4'!  moirTi«"I  ■-'/*•.•  tl.r 
'-ir-ifi:*-  of  li*:r  liu-intj  I'l  h«^lr  i.  nrl 
p*<»'>,  rli.-i  rl^.rlr  fofp-iw  r!.e  'loom 
ilitt  miwiiit^l  l.iri;,  to  «:*r.*f^*  riii*  proof 
ff.at  H  whol*^  Ji«<jjik  %\tnr^  tli*?  ^  illl*;  p*f- 
rilon-t  «!rilljii?i%.^&i,  .ii'l  cbr^t,  vrhntfrTer  tfiA 
fort**it  nii^ht  lip,  ii*;  «r;is  a*  th-it  mozuent 
tl:f!  rul^-r  o{'th»?  eiitir*^  r  .ty.  'i  h^  winrlow 
o!  th*  ii|i[f'T  sfory  of  .\i:.i<irji«'ll<i\  hou^ 
M:i.t  throv.  n  o|><^n,  :j:i<1  Ii^  Ud  out  lii.4 
vounj^  n-if»',  sui  v>t  fr*-*T  froni  t»:rrors, 
ujiori  t!i^  iilaffonri.  A  n'luir]*'  ^kiill,  ^ory 
arifl  liorriM**,  w:\n  plnriurd  uprn  on*?  of 
ih^  sfJik*:-*  tijrit  -.urr  itHid***!  it ;  bur  it  vrm 
fiot.  vi«iM<f  from  tli<;  siirnmiL  on  wliicli  ht* 
now  ]>lsc<yl  tlie  trf'tuLIiri'^  l.'rsiila,  in  full 
nil^lit  of  liii  va^t  array.  An  r-xtpn'if*d 
itct^n  of  o^itarprl  pfjopU  w;iTf-il  )i«fIovr 
In-r,  nhi;  ijn-w  <liz7.y,  an<l  would  liav** 
lnil<-n,  hnt  tli.it  Ociiuino,  who  stood  a 
\iitCM  \tf'.Wwf\  Itftr,  oprMifd  his  anus  'ind 
sij|)|iort(*d  h'-i.  l\*i  Ii'd  hf^r  with  thi 
i^*:t\l\t:m:>% i  o(  a  pnrf'nt.  back  to  tb«*  in* 
tiTior  of  thf*  building",  and  laid  Imr  upon 
Iht  ( ouch. 

"  Mtirtsanicllo  tnran'Ahllr;  jifnnrMl  ovor 
thi-  pnrapft  of  his  plalioriu,  and  waswar- 
iu^^  a  nakml  sword  ahovo  hi.-i  hf>ad  ;  whut 
words  ho  utt<!rrKl  rciichnd  the  I'lirofno 
onH,  for  tlift  wholn  populacfs  ns  urn*  man, 
raisHl  up  thf;ir  vuiccH  in  deafiMiinr^  acohu 
mat  ion.  The  H|mce  iniinf*(liat«dy  bonoath 
I  ills  tribunn  was  ocr:upii>(!  by  a  nunH>raus 
h.md,  which  ni;iy  ni(>rit  tlii)  rc.arler's  no- 
tice, an<l  rxntfi  his  pity  in  passinpr* 
Thi-y  wcrf>  hubitcd  in  a  costuruf  which 
I'vcn  then  ini^ht  liiivc  indicated  thu  pur- 
posM  lor  which  tliey  had  enro]](>(l  them- 
».el\OM,  and  by  which  thry  wen;  di'sliin'd 
to  achieve  a  revolt in;,^  not<iri«-ty.  Ther 
were  drciNed  in  blacli,  iind  uiaskod,  and 
their  ^^arinents  were  decorated  with  em- 
blems of  death.  They  li::d  .selected  for 
thfUUHelvos  the  tiih>  of  '  Thc«  Socii'ta 
dfjla  IMorle.'  It  is  with  pain  wo  niust 
luUi,  that  amon^^sl  tliis  terrible  brother- 
litiod  was  enroUeil  the  illustrious  name  of 
Salvsilor  Hosu  ;  and  il  ii  hiil  a  poor  .sa- 
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ti'iL.i  'ji  this  fciie.  tht  !->-».  perbap*!, 
:!.!£  L-  S'Aol  'jf  thrci  "he  ^Jtt^cr.  X\'c 
liizike  a«:qtriin£anoe.  \z  th»r  oat  ■set. 
'vitii  thrt!.-  Koy-  irA  -jn  '.-Lti  nir. :  -d' 
'.  hoLi  the  lirtcr.  thoi:.rh  th«rii  ilcli- 
'■  creil  from  a  v  iolcri:  de.&th.  h  heard 
of  no  ni'^re.  ^hile  the  thrte  tomier 
W.ome.  in  due  time,  leaders  in  ths> 
Tiiovcmeat  which  brought  Xaple*, 
I'jr  a  brief  space,  under  tne  dominion 
of  an  t;xa.9pcnLtt.fI  popalaoe.  Hov 
tbe  conspiracy  was  got  up,  however, 
nnd  fhrongh  v.hat  iuflU':cce  >Li.«a- 
riicllo  contrived  tf)  place  him^If  at 
iff  hcfid,  we  confess  that  vq  ha\e 
11- it  Ikkh  able  to  dLscover.  And  a-s 
to  the  ab^orMn^  interest  which  the 
i-ditor  prepart^  us  to  take  in  •■•  tL-.* 
meteor- like  career  of  tlie  M>heniiau,'* 
v.».-  confess  that,  as  far  a?  we  are  con- 
ccrnt.-d.  he  has  it  all  to  hinvelf.  So 
long  as  lie  continues  honest  and  iX)or 
the  fi>honnan  ap^ioars  to  be  a  very 
dull  fellow ;  be  no  sooner  places 
hiia<c-!f  at  the  head  of  the  rablile 
than  he  becomes  a  sava^i^c  and  a  mad- 
man. Perhaps  it  may  be  want  of 
taste  in  us:  1  tut  the  details  of  mur- 
der. rn])ine,  ar«(in,  and  all  manner  of 
crimus  till  us  only  with  dij^ui^t. 
WTicreforc  we  lay  aside  MassanfeHo 
with  no  other  feeling  than  that  of 
thankfulness  that  the  task  is  done; 
lor  a  vcrj-  serious  task  it  is  to  wade 
thrr>uj(h  some  900  pages  of  good 
writing  unquestionably — there  is  no 
bad  writing  nowadays — ^Imt  of  writing 
wliicli  leaves  no  useful,  or  even  agree- 
able impression  upon  the  mind. 

And  now  for  William  Harrison 
Ains worth,  Esq.,  and  his  latest  col' 
hu-ttd  tale,  The  Miser" s  Daughter, 

We  jdcad  guiltv  to  the  charge  of 
cherishing  a  »neuking  kindness  for 
Ainsworth.  His  taste  wo  admit  to 
l)c  at  least  doubtful,  his  genius  not 
very  elevated,  and,  above  all,  his 
sense  of  the  moral  responsibility  that 
attaches  to  the  possession  of  popular 
talent  far  less  acute  than  it  might 
be.  T'lierc  arc  some  of  his  books 
-  -  for  example.  Jack  Shrppanl,  and 
jierhaps  liovkuuuHl^  which  no  entice- 
ment either  of  bills  or  of  blarney 
ought  to  have  dragged  into  the  light 
of  iXwy.    Of  the  former,  indeed,  we 
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need  not  say  one  word.  Its  proper 
plftce  in  the  literature  of  the  day  has 
Dcen  settled  in  the  police-courts. 
Neither  can  the  latter — wc  mean 
Bookwood — be  much  more  highly 
commended.  It  went  down  with  us 
and  with  the  public,  at  first,  because 
we  accepted  it  as  the  vagary  of  a 
clever  man,  who,  being  auxious  to 
startle,  and  in  so  doing  to  command 
attention  to  himself,  chose  rather  to 
run  the  risk  of  outraging  the  moral 
sense  of  his  readers  than  miss  of  his 
aim.  But  when  the  same  offence 
came  to  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  every  right-thinking  j)erson 
took  the  alarm.  Such  conduct  was 
neither  called  fornor  becoming.  There 
was  stuff  enough  in  him  to  work  its 
own  way,  without  any  appeal  to  the 
bad  passions  of  the  vulgar ;  and  wc 
are  glad  to  find  that  he  is  himself 
beginning  to  imdcrstand  this.  The 
Mixer's  DangfUer  is  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  least  objectionable 
of  its  predecessors.  With  some  of  the 
fkults  that  attach  to  the  blackguard 
school  it  is  indeed  chargealjle,  for  the 
sort  of  company  to  which  the  narrative 
introduces  us  is  not  among  the  best. 
But  no  endeavour  is  made  to  interest 
our  sympathies  on  the  side  of  crime 
by  representing  the  crhninal  as  a 
hero,  neither  is  slang  thrust  upon 
us  in  lieu  of  wit.  To  l>e  sure,  our 
iViend  Ainsworth's  pnirieiicy  will 
break  out  in  spite  of  all  his  endea- 
vours to  restrain  it.  His  antiquariau- 
ism  exercises  itself  in  driigging  uito 
the  light  of  day  haunts  of  profligacy 
over  which  Time  had  spread  a  veil ; 
while  manners  arc  descri()ed  which, 
if  they  ever  prevailed  at  all,  had  far 
better  be  forgotten.  \Miat  good  can 
possibly  be  effected  to  the  present 
generation  by  getting  them  to  gloat 
over  the  low  vices  of  their  great- 
ffrandfathcrs?  And,  then,  for  his 
leading  characters,  what  are  they*:* 
Debauchees,  young  and  old,  with 
notliing  m  the  world  to  recommend 
them  except  a  spice  of  the  animal 
courage  tuat  distinguishes  bull- 
tcrriers,  deniirc^)s  in  fashionable  so- 
ciety, actresses  in  no  society  at  all, 
a  mercer's  daughter,  who  ought  to 
have  been  naughty,  had  her  morals 
been  in  pro^x^r  keeping  with  her 
manners,  and  a  widow,  between 
whom  and  an  incomprehenHiblc 
seamp  of  a  valet  a  game  of  "  cheat  me, 
cheat  you"  is  very  extravagantly 


played.  We  say  nothing  of  bravos, 
bullies,  conspirators,  traitors,  watch- 
men, innkeepers,  and  grenadiers. 
Tliesc  are  the  tools  >vith  which  !Mr, 
Ains>vorth  usually  works;  as  are 
duellists,  cheats,  knavish  attorney's, 
and  the  like;  yet,  in  spite  of  so 
many  ill-tempered  springs  and  wheels, 
the  machine,  upon  the  whole,  works 
pleasantly.  For  once,  the  chief  actor 
m  the  play  is  neither  a  highwayman, 
a  housebreaker,  nor  a  swindler ;  on 
the  contrar}',  he  is  an  honoutable 
and  high-spirited  young  man, — 
mighty  inflammable  to  be  sure, 
— m  love  at  first  sight,  wonder- 
fully communicative  to  all  who  en- 
counter huu,  and  somewhat  indif- 
ferent to  human  life.  But  the  latter 
ixxjuliarity  is  she>vn  only  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  some  skill  as  a  swordsman 
in  the  duello ;  out  of  which  by  the 
by,  he  does  not  invariably  come 
Unscathed.  Moreover,  his  nval,  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  is  a  base  and 
contemptible  scoundrel,  who  secures 
your  ill-will  at  the  outset,  and  never 
aflerwanls  loses  it.  And,  then,  as  to 
old  Scarve,  the  miser,  and  Abel 
Beechcroflj  the  unde  of  Bandulph 
Crew,  they  are  both,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, painted  >vith  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  causes  of  the  feud  that 
exists  between  them,  and  on  which 
much  of  the  interest  of  the  story 
turns,  may  be  far-fetched ;  so  are  the 
fjicilities  of  intercourse  Which  Hilda, 
the  heroine,  manages  to  establish  be- 
tween herself  and  Tier  fhther's  enemy. 
But  wc  must  not  be  offended  at  trifles 
like  these.  The  whole  talc  is  a  bun- 
dle of  extravagances,  whereof  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  fVagment 
did  the  greatest  outrage  to  the  laws 
of  probability ;  yet  the  talc  is,  when 
taken  as  a  wiiole,  capital. 

Hie  time  chosen  lor  his  drama  by 
IVlr.  Ainsworth  is  the  reign  of 
George  IT.;  and  the  interest  of  the 
reader  is  mainly  fixed  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  a  conspiracy  into  which  cer- 
tain ♦racobite  parties  have  entered, 
for  getting  up  a  rel>ellioii  in  favour 
of  the  exiled  family.  Kandulpli 
Crew,  the  hero,  is  the  son  of  a  ffcntle- 
nian  who  is  renrcsented  as  having 
been  at  his  death  an  adherent  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  but  who,  instead  of 
joining  in  the  affair  of  1715,  spent 
his  substance  in  riotous  living,  and 
died  in  debt.  The  young  man  comefi 
to  London,  for  what  purpose  wc  are 
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left  to  gncss,  and,  bringing  letters  to 
several  persons  there,  forms  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Scarve  and  his  daugh- 
ter, of  the  two  Eeechcrofts,  and,  in 
the  strangest  way  possible,  of  one 
Cordwell  Fircbras,  and  the  several 
meml)ers  of  the  Jacobite  club,  among 
whom  Mr.  Firebras  is  a  leader. 
Kandulph,  though  a  stanch  Hano- 
verian, attends  a  meeting  of  this 
club,  and  is,  vnih.  extraordinary 
rashness  on  the  part  of  the  conspira- 
tors, made  acquainted  with  all  their 
secrets.  But  that  is  nothing.  Crack - 
enthorpe  Cripps,  the  valet  of  Beau 
Villiers,  is  in  this  respect  as  highly 
favoured  as  our  hero;  for  to  him, 
also,  Mr.  Firebras,  after  convicting 
him  of  a  twofold  treason,  ojiens  out 
his  mind,  and  makes  some  strange 
disclosures.  Accordingly  he,  like 
Kandulph  Crew,  attends  the  Jaco])ite 
meetings,  and,  what  is  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, takes  a  lead  in  their  dis- 
cussions. Now  this  is  overshooting 
the  mark  Avith  a  vengeance.  If 
Ains>vorth  be  at  all  read  in  the  Jaco- 
bite plots  of  1740,  he  must  be  aware 
that  they  were  managed  ^vith  much 
more  of  dexterity  than  is  exhibited 
by  the  parties  whom  he  introduces 
to  our  acquaintance;  and  as  to  the 
admission  of  a  menial  to  one  of  their 
secret  conclaves,  such  an  outrage  on 
the  principles  of  aristocracy  would  not 
have  been  tolerated.  The  Jacobites 
of  the  last  century  were,  like  the 
French  loyalists  of  the  present  day, 
the  proudest  of  living  men.  Their 
allegiance  to  their  king  rested,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  the  antipa- 
thy thev  cherished  towards  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  people.  They 
nught  trust  their  ser^'ants  so  far  as 
to  make  use  of  them  where  occasion 
required ;  but  as  to  suffering  them  to 
be  present  at  any  secret  or  confi- 
dential meeting,  tliat  was  a  degrada- 
tion to  which  they  never  would  have 
submitted.  However,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  affect  indignation  at  solecisms 
like  these. 

With  this  Jacobite  plot  is  strangely 
enough  mixed  up  the  tale  of  Ran- 
dulph's  attachment  to  Hilda  Scarve, 
and  the  endeavours  of  Philip  Fre>vin 
to  thwart  it.  This  latter  worthy,  by 
the  way,  is  a  nephew  of  old  Scarve, 
and  a  roue  of  the  first  water,  who 
manages,  by  the  help  of  one  Diggs, 
an  attorney,  to  pass,  in  his  uncle's 


eyes,  for  a  saving  and  pennrioiiR  fel- 
low. But,  in  truth,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  analyse  a  story  which,  though 
full  of  stirring  and  spirited  passages, 
is  totally  deficient,  lioth  in  veri- 
similitude and  unity.  Enough  is 
done  when  we  state  that  the  hero 
and  heroine  are  involved  in  endless 
scrapes ;  that  the  latter  is  twice  on 
the  point  of  being  carried  off  by 
violence;  that  she  sails  about  the 
Thames  in  wherries,  and  walks  the 
streets  at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  that 
she  is  disinherited  by  her  father  for 
refusing  to  wed  his  nephew,  and  re- 
covers her  property  again  in  the 
strangest  way  possible;  whereas  the 
former,  after  going  through  all  man- 
ner of  Avild  adventures,  \«ind8  up  by 
killing  his  rival  in  the  very  nick  of 
time.  Finally,  with  the  blood  of  this 
Frewin  hot  upon  his  hand,  Hilda 
accepts  him;  and  so  a  noisy,  bust- 
ling, and  most  pugnadous  melo- 
drama winds  up  with  a  wedding. 

Xow  for  one  or  two  specimens  of 
our  friend  Ainsworth's  manner  of 
expressing  himself.  The  following  is 
his  description  of  fashionable  people 
and  a  fashionable  promenade  diuing 
the  time  of  George  II. : — 

*'  Amused  by  the  scene,  Randolph 
gazed  witli  much  cariosity  at  sll  pre- 
seuted  to  bis  view.  Passing  by  the  De* 
coy,  the  party  skirted  the  great  csosl, 
and,  leaving  Ilosamond's  Fond  on  the 
left,  proceeded  towards  Buokii^[iisii 
House. 

"  Just  at  this  juncture,  unde  Tmssall 
caup^ht  sight  of  a  gay  party  approaehinr, 
and  exclaimed,  iu  ajojfiil  tone,  to  hu 
nephew, '  As  1  live,  we  are  most  fortu. 
nate  !  There  is  the  leader  of  ftshion. 
Beau  Villiers,  coming  towards  us.  Yon 
shall  know  him,  nephew-.jou  shall  know 
him  !  The  ladies  he  is  walking  widi  an 
I^dy  Brubazon  and  the  Honourable 
Clementina  Brabazon— a  fine  giri,  Cle- 
mentina— a  remarkably  fine  girl  \  peiliBot 
in  style  and  manners — quite  a  loast 
among  the  sparks.  The  old  fellow  st  bar 
side,  Sir  Singleton  Spinke,  wss  »  great 
beau  in  bis  time,  though  never  eqnsl  to 
Villiers,  who  far  surpasses  even  his  pro* 
totype,  Beau  Fielding,  in  style  and  taste. 
\'ou  shall  know  them  all.' 

•  «  «  • 

"  Beau  Villiers,  who  was,  mdeady  a 
remarkably  handsome  man,  and  drcaioil 
in  the  extremity  of  the  mode,  wore  a 
light-blue  embosse<l  velvet  coat,  sbi« 
broider^d  with  silver,  with  broad  eaffli 
similarly  ornamented ;  a  whita  waistcoat 
of  the  richest  silk,  likewise  laoad  witik 
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sUtst;  and  tawny  velvet  breeches, 
partlv  covered  with  pearl-coloured  silk 
hose,  drawn  above  the  knee,  and  secured 
with  silver  garters.  His  dress  was  com- 
pleted bj  shoes  of  black  Spanish  leather, 
fastened  by  large  diamond  buckles,  and  a 
superb  Ramilies  periwig  of  the  lightest 
ilazen  hair,  which  set  off  his  brilliant 
complexion  and  fine  eyes  to  admiration. 
He  carried  a  three-cornered  hat,  fringed 
with  feathers,  and  a  clouded  cane, 
mounted  with  a  valuable  pebble. 

'*  Near  the  beau  walked  Lady  Braba- 
zon,  a  gorgeous  dame  of  about  five-and- 
forty,  and  still  possessed  of  ^reat  per- 
sonal attractions,  which  she  omitted  no 
means  of  displaying.  She  wore  a  hoop, 
and  a  white  and  a  silver  satin  sack. 
Struck  by  Kandulph's  figure  at  a  dis- 
tance, site  had  pointed  him  out  to  the 
beau,  who  thereupon  vouchsafed  to  look 
towards  him.  Behind  Lady  Brabazon 
came  her  daughter  Clementina,  a  very 
pretty  and  very  affected  blonde  of  two- 
and.twenty,  with  on  excessively  delicate 
complexion,  fair  hair,  summer  blue  eyes, 
and  a  very  mincing  gait.  She  was  ex- 
qnisitely  dressed  in  the  last  new  mode, 
with  a  small  escaloped  lace  cap,  her  hair 
crisply  curled  at  the  sides,  a  triple  row  of 
pearls  round  her  neck,  and  a  diamond 
cross  attached  to  the  chain  ;  and  though 
she  pretended  to  be  interested  in  the 
discourse  of  the  old  knight,  it  was  evi- 
dent her  regards  were  attracted  by  the 
handsome  young  stranger. 

*' As  to  the  old  beau,  he  was,  indeed, 
supremely  ridiculous.  He  was  attired  in 
a  richly  embroidered  cinnamon-coloured 
velvet  coat,  with  fur  cuffs  of  a  prepos- 
terous size,  each  as  large  as  a  modem 
mnff.  His  pantaloon  legs  were  covered 
with  pink  silk  hose ;  his  wrinkled  fea- 
tures were  rouged  and  bepatched ;  and 
bis  wig  was  tied  with  a  large  bow,  and 
had  such  an  immense  queue  to  it,  that  it 
looked  as  if  a  Patagonian  dragon-fly  had 

Sirched  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  Lady 
rabazon  was  attended  by  a  little  black 
pafle,  in  a  turban  and  Eastern  dress,  who 
haa  charge  of  her  favourite  lap-dog." 

Bandnlph  attends  a  Jacobite  meet- 
ing, and  this  is  the  result : — 

"  Midnight  arrived,  and  found  the 
party  stQl  m  deep  debate.  Suddenly,  a 
quick  and  continuous  knocking  was  heard 
at  the  door. 

'*  All  instantly  started  to  their  feet, 
gazing  at  each  other  in  alarm. 

**  *  We  are  betrayed,*  said  Firebras,  in 
a  deep  whisper. 

"  •  We  are,*  replied  Father  Verselyn  ; 
'and  by  the  spy  you  introduced  among 
us,' 

•*  •  It  is  false !  *  cried  Firebras,  an- 
grilj.    *  But  this  is  no  time  for  dispute. 


We  must  provide  for  our  safety.  Who 
is  it,  landlord?'  he  cried  to  the  host, 
who,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  rushed  to 
the  door,  and  opened  the  reconnoitring- 
hole  within  it. 

**  *  O  lud!  we're  all  lost!'  rejoined 
the  landlord,  closing  the  trap-door,  and 
returning  to  them  witli  scared  looks  and 
on  tiptoe,  as  if  afraid  of  the  sound  of  his 
own  footsteps. 

**  •  Who  is  it — what  is  it  ?  *  demanded 
Firebras. 

*'  *  A  dozen  Grenadier  Guards, headed 
by  thfir  captain  and  lieutenant,  come  to 
s»*arch  the  house,*  replied  the  landlord. 
*  They*re  mounting  the  stairs  now,'  ** 

The  conspirators  make  for  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  which,  after  va- 
rious mishaps,  they  gain.  Hut  they 
are  closely  pursued  : — 

"  *  Every  thing  seems  to  have  gone 
wrong ! '  cried  Verselyn,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  terror.     *  What  will  become  of  us  ?  * 

**  *  .Tacta  est  alea,*  replied  Sir  Norfolk, 
composedly,  *  We  must  fight  for  it, 
father.' 

"  '  Heaven  and  all  its  saints  protect 
us  !*  cried  the  priest,  crossing  himself. 

**  *  Be  composed,  father,*  rejoined 
Firebras,  sternly.  *  You  ought  to  he 
equal  to  any  circumstances  in  which  you 
may  be  placed.     Ha !  * 

*'  The  latter  exclamation  was  occa. 
sioned  by  a  joyous  shout,  announcing 
that  their  friends  had  succeeded  in  open- 
ing the  door ;  and  the  next  moment  the 
good  news  was  confirmed  by  Sir  Bulke- 
ley  Price,  who  clambered  over  the  roof 
to  acquaint  them  with  it.  On  hearing 
this  the  party  instandy  beat  a  retreat, 
and  their  flight  was  accelerated  by  the 
officer  and  the  tall  grenadier,  who,  at 
that  moment,  sprang  out  of  the  window. 
Even  Sir  Norfolk  was  urged  to  a  little 
more  expedition  than  usual,  and  two  or 
three  of  his  mighty  strides  brought  him 
to  the  top  of  the  roof.  Cordwell  Fire- 
bras would  not  have  been  much  behind 
him,  if  Father  Verselyn  had  not  caught 
lioM  of  his  coat-tails  to  help  himself  up 
the  ascent,  which  he  felt  wholly  unable 
to  accomplish  without  assistance. 

**  By  this  time  the  officer  was  well- 
nigh  upon  them,  and,  finding  his  sum. 
mons  to  surrender  wholly  disregarded, 
he  made  a  pass  at  the  priest,  which  took 
effect  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg,  re- 
storing him  at  once  to  more  than  his 
former  agility.  Uttering  a  loud  yell, 
and  clapping  his  hand  to  the  wounded 
limb  to  stanch  the  blood.  Father  Verse- 
lyn bounded  over  the  roof,  and  made  to 
the  door,  through  which  the  landlord  and 
Mr.  Travers  had  already  disappeared, 
and  through  which  Mr.  Cripps  was  now 
darting. 
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"  Between  the  two  roofs  lay  a  small 
flat  space,  used  btr  its  former  proprietor 
as  a  j)ljice  for  drying  clothes,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  four  tall  posts  at  the  cor- 
ners. Here  t'irebras  and  Sir  Norfolk 
came  to  a  stand,  resolved  to  dispute  the 
passage  with  their  pursuers.  Sword  in 
hand,  and  calling  to  tliem  to  surrender, 
the  foremost  officer  dashed  down  the 
roof;  but  his  precipitation  placed  him  nt 
the  mercy  of  Firebras  ;  for  his  foot  slip- 
ping, the  latter  struck  his  sword  from 
his  grasp.  Sir  Norfolk,  in  the  interim, 
had  encountered  another  foeman  with 
equal  success.  This  was  the  tall  grena- 
dier, who,  as  he  descended,  made  a 
thrust  at  the  baronet  with  his  halbert, 
which  the  latter  very  adroitly  parried, 
ahd,  lounging  in  return,  disabled  his  ad. 
verssry  by  a  wound  in  the  arm.  At  the 
same  moment,  too,  the  tiles  gave  way 
under  the  weight  of  the  grenadier,  oud 
he  sunk  above  the  knees  in  the  roof. 

•*  Other  foes  were  now  at  hand.  The 
second  oflicer«  carrying  a  lantern  in  one 
hand  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  other, 
a^>pearcil  on  the  roof ;  while  the  tall  caps 
and  bayonets  of  the  rest  of  the  grenadiers 
were  seen  above  it.  Though  Sir  Nor- 
folk, whose  blood  was  up,  would  have 
willingly  awaited  tlie  advance  of  these 
new  opponents,  he  yielded  to  tlie  en- 
treaties of  Firebras,  and  followed  him 
through  the  door,  which  was  instantly 
secured  behind  them  by  a  couple  of  strong 
bolts." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  their  mishaps.  Mr.  Fire- 
bras had  been  wouuerfuUy  liberal 
with  Ills  confidence,  and  he  received 
hii  reward. 

"  It  now  only  remains  to  inquire  n(ter 
Mr.  Cripps.  Ue  followed  the  landlord 
and  his  party  ibr  a  short  distance,  and 
then,  coming  to  a  halt,  held  n  brief  com- 
muniotl  with  himself. 

'*  *  I  have  failed  this  time,'  bethought ; 
'bat  it  is  all  owing  to  the  bad  manage • 
ment  of  that  brainless  little  barber.  How- 
ever, I  will  take  care  he  has  the  full 
blame  of  it  at  the  Jacobites ;  and  tho 
next  time  I  attemt)t  their  capture,  I'll 
make  sure  work  of  it.  It  will  be  no  use 
lodging  information  against  any  of  them, 
for  no  proof  can  now  bo  obtained  of  their 
presence  at  the  meeting.  No,  no;  I 
must  keep  upon  terms  with  tlirm,  and 
abide  tny  time.  They  must  all  bo  tak(>n 
in  the  fact,  and  then  my  reward  will  be 
proportionate.  I  wonder  whether  I^oke- 
rich  is  in  safety.  1  saw  the  little  rascal 
among  the  guard  on  the  houte-top,  and 
he  looked  almost  as  much  frightened  as 
Father  Verselytt.  By  llie  by,  something 
may  be  made  of  that  prle&L  lle*a  a  dou- 
ble^eoler,  I'll  be  sworn.    Ton  rep  I  I 


like  tliese  nocturnal  adventures  vastly, 
'i'hev  remind  me  of  the  romances  I*ve 
FPtKi,  and  make  me  fancy  myself  a  hero. 
A  hero !  Kgad  !  the  heroes  of  romanci* 
don't  gonf'rally  betray  their  friends.  Bnt 
that  only  shews  the  autliors  of  such  works 
don't  draw  from  real  life.  Bat  I  must 
go  home  and  get  a  little  test,  or  I  slia'nt 
be  in  trim  for  Marylebone  Gardens  and 
my  dear  Mrs.  Ncttlesbip  to-morrow.' ' 


If* 


We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  quote 
more  from  Ainsworth,  and  especially 
the  description  of  the  death  ofSoirve. 
But  from  the  above  long  extract  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  judge  how  far 
Ave  characterise  The  Miser* 9  Ikaigkter 
aright  when  we  say  that,  though  full 
of  faults,  it  is  a  work  of  great  merit. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  henitate  to 
declare,  that  we  have  seen  nothing 
from  the  pen  of  Ainsworth  that  eomes 
near  it,  and  yet  we  are  eonfidoit  that 
he  can  do  better  if  he  will. 

The  Nabob  at  Home^  by  the  au- 
thor of  The  Nabobs  is  one  oi  those 
perfonnances  for  the  existenoc  of 
which  we  defy  the  cloflest  inquirer  to 
account.  Vanity  could  scarce  be  the 
motive  to  its  concoction,  for  the  name 
of  the  author  is  not  given,  and  will 
certainly  never  be  Inquired  after. 
As  little  do  we  suspect  JM^.  Colbani 
of  risking  any  ^rtion  of  his  capitel, 
be  it  ever  so  minute,  in  such  a  con- 
cern. And,  finally,  to  talk  of  the 
influence  of  genius  which  will  not 
prmit  the  gi&d  to  sit  stUI  would  ba 
laughable.  There  was  some  reaaoo, 
good  or  bad,  to  be  assigned  for  thd  pdb* 
lication  of  the  Nabob*  It  profawcd  to 
describe  the  state  of  society  Mooag 
British  residents  in  India,  and,  ua* 
less  our  memory  be  at  fault,  it  cni- 
caturcd  the  rcvpresentatives  of  the 
princes  of  Leadenhall  Street  to  the 
top  of  their  bent  BntTheNeM^ 
Home  makes  no  living  creatore  n^ 
diculous,  exoept  the  unhaf^  lafjbX 
who  wrote  it,  and  it  a  mare-  OMM-af 
the  dullest,  saddest,  and  moat  Yolgpr 
rubbish  tluit  ever  made  ita  ^rwy  from 
the  press  to  the  trunknuJterft.  And 
yet,  as  if  to  bear  us  out  in  the  rfalfr- 
ment  which  we  haaarded  at  tba  he- 
ginning  of  this  paper,  even  STIt  JftiM 
at  Home  is  not  without  ita 

deeming  passage.  Then  ia  m. 

tion  of  the  deatli  of  a  cadel  fH 
barracks  at  Caloutlai  hidi  it  HM[ 
affectinfi:.  And  it  is  I  nt  Jut  to  wm 
that       authot^  lA-HfluAriMf 

theiuvi  M#    ttt#ftwiJtt 
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grave  and  important  moral  docs  him 
nonour.  But  ha>-ing  said  thL<,  \vc 
have  said  all  that  truth  >vill  })crmit 
m  to  put  forth  in  tlie  Hha]>c  oi*  even 

Sualined  commondatiuii.  'I'lio  scenes 
aring  the  voyage  home,  at  the  Cape 
and  in  the  liigli lands  of  Ahcrdeen- 
shire,  are  positively  insulting  to  com- 
mon sense,  while  the  ixx)plc  that 
play  them  may  have  tlicir  proto- 
types in  real  life ;  hut  we,  at  least, 
have  never  met  -with  them. 

The  reputation  of  the  G'llara 
Fcuidly  has  long  l>ccn  settled  at  its 
just  mark.  Tlicir  first  puhlication 
lifted  them  ahove  the  point  to  which 
tliey  could  have  hoped  to  soar,  their 
second  brought  them  down  l>clow 
the  same  pomt  unfairly.  They  are 
now,  we  l>elieve,  rated  as  they  de- 
fler\'e,  and  hold  a  very  creditable 
place  among  novelL<Ks.  From  this 
Father  Cimnell  will  certainly  not  re- 
move them.  It  has  all  the  faults  of 
the  race  to  which  it  l)elongs — much 
prolixity  of  narative,  an  undue  })ar- 
tiality  lor  Popish  priest^,  a  quaint- 
ness  of  style  which  appears  to  Imj 
forced,  and  much  exaggeration  in 
horrors;  yet  we  defy  any  novel- 
reader  to  get  through  the  first  half 
of  the  first  volume  and  then  to  lay 
it  down.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  «^  novel -readers  will  ^ct  through 
the  first  half  of  the  first  volume. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  not  a  few  will  ston  short 
ere  they  arrive  there,  for,  let  the 
tmth  be  told,  Father  ComioU,  with 
his  school,  and  his  housekeeper,  and 
his  journeys  through  the  village,  and 
his  chapel-building,  is  a  very  tire- 
some old  fellow.  But  we  recom- 
mend in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
patience  and  perseverance.  Once  the 
Doy  Fennel  gets  fairly  on  the  stage, 
and  we  are  mtroduccd  into  the  so- 
ciety of  Nelly  Carty,  Kobin  Costigan, 
Tom  Naddy,  and  other  aristocrats  of 
the  same  stamp,  there  is  no  lack  of 
interest  to  sweep  us  along.  In  fact, 
we  have  rarely  met  with  more  highly 
Wrought  pictures  than  those  ol  the 
burgmry  m  Nick  AIagrath*s  house, 
the  attempt  at  murder  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  even  the  conferences 
of  the  ruffians  in  the  old  dclapiduted 
mansion. 

The  demmement  is  most  touching. 
Faffitr  Cmm&H  may  be  prosy  and 
tirewmie  aomcttanes,  Iloliin  Cardigan 
and  his  boy  provoking  scoundrels 


enough,  and  Neddy  Fennel  a  more 
lucky  dog  by  far  than  is  oflen  to  be 
met  with,  cs])ccially  in  ould  Ireland ; 
yet  they  are  all,  upon  the  whole, 
pleasant  companions  in  their  way, 
being  either  iirst-class  pliilanthro- 
pists  or  ruffians  of  the  rankest  order. 
Besides,  Father  Connell  has  this 
especial  merit  in  the  eye  of  a  re- 
viewer, that  it  sets  all  efforts  at  ana- 
lysis at  defiance.  We  mubt  content 
oui'selves,  therefore,  with  givmg  an 
extract  by  way  of  shewing  the 
reader  the  sort  of  stuff  which  is 
offered  for  his  acceptance,  and  then 
dismiss  this  tale  by  the  O^Ilara  Fami- 
ly with  our  best  wishes  and  hearty 
commendation.  The  following  is 
terrible  in  its  jKiwcr  of  writing : — 

*'  Mercilessly  belahouring  Iiis  poor 
pljle<j:matic  horse  with  his  hnavy  cudgpt 
— lary  in  his  eyes,  and  threats  and  curses 
on  his  frothy  lips  —  Gaby  Mac  Nearv 
pushed  on  for  his  country-house.  Ar- 
riveii  tliere,  ho  thundered  at  its  door  with 
his  cudp^el  as  well  us  with  the  knocker, 
&o  loudly,  that  the  interior  of  the  btruc- 
ture,  from  roof  to  cellar,  rang  and  echoed 
Uii^nin. 

"His  very  first  poal  had  not  concluded, 
when  the  door  was  pulled  open  by  the 
bodin<;  and  anxious  1  om  Naddy. 

"  *  Why  have  you  kept  rae  waiting  so 
long,  you  unchristonetl  whelp?*  he 
nsked,  with  lungs  that  filled  tlie  house, 
even  more  fearfully  than  his  knock inyf 
had  done,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  dealt 
Tom  Naddy  u  hlow  with  his  clenched 
fist,  that  spun  him  round  as  if  he  had 
been  a  cork. 

"  Not  pausing  fur  an  instant,  he  then 
went  up-stairs,  punching  down  his  stick, 
nt  every  step  he  took,  with  a  violence 
that  might  seem  to  say  he  would  wound 
and  hurt  even  the  insensible  timber  hc» 
walked  upon.  He  almost  burst  open  the 
diawing-room  door.  Having  let  fall  a 
book  from  her  hands,  his  daughter,  pale 
and  tr(>mbliiig  very  miich,  sat  before  him. 
She  had  heard  the  lion's  roar,  she  had 
anticipated  its  meaning,  and  she  awaited, 
in  terror  and  confusion,  his  approach. 

**  He  hastened  straight  on  to  her.  He 
fi<>rce]y  seized  her  arm  ;  she  winced  and 
writhed  under  the  pain  of  his  tight 
gnisp. 

"  '  Soli !  soil !  soil ! my  ladv — ^madam 

— you  have  dis«;raced  your  fallier ! ' 

"Ho  chucked  her  upward  on  hor  f»»et ; 
and  shook  her  so  violently  that  she  must 
have  fallen,  hut  that  the  enraged  man 
held  her  tottering  figure  partly  erect  by 
tilt;  arm.  round  whicli  h(>  still  tightened 
his  gripe,  with  a  pressure  such  as  the 
jnws  of  a  vice  might  have  inflicted. 
Helen  screamed  from  pain  and  terror. 
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••  •  Oh,  fjil»«'  !*  nhe  fri#J,  •  have  piij.' 

"  •  Vixx  on  >\Hi  •  }»itT  on  such  a  cmturp 

us  vou  I     Wav^  you  DOi  ilUgracetl  me? 

Vii*w»T  w.'  that  qut'^tion*     Will  you — 

1^  ill  YOU  ,in«w4^r  nu^  *     Am  I  the  iittlwr  of 

,»  Im**  iUui:hti-r  '     Ansirr>r  me  I' 

"  *  l)h.  lather  *  l>h.  sir  '  1  can  scarcely 
utter  a  wor\l.  vi>u  so  t'ridrhl*'n  m»*,  anil 
hurt  we—  oh.  t'.iiht*r.  you  will  kill  me !' 

••'  Still  '  1  say.  answer  me!  Is  your 
mother's  Uduj^hter  a  «leicraJeil— a  sell- 
(iecrsdeil  wr^'tvh  *' 

••  •  \o.  tsthiT.  she  is  not  V 

••*  Is  she  the  vilt»  n'fuse  of  tlie  l»es:- 
»;u's  brat.  Kennell  '  Is  slie  ♦*  his  nur 
iv;e  to  a  scr»*ani. 

■•*  \o,  LitliiT,  she  i*  not/  Helen  wa-* 
now  ahle  to  stanil  uprik^ht,  without  lot- 
terinsr.  an«l  her  le;irs  were  last  ilr\'inir  on 
her  hlaziuf:  ohtvks. 

"  •  Did  the  l)e>,'irar's  brat.  F«'nnt41,  met»t 
you  outside  my  hous**  last  nit^ht  \  And 
weT»»  his  nrma  around  yi»u  *  And  did  ye 
ine«>t  with  a  kiss,  and  with  a  kits  did  ye 
IKirt  * — Answer  me  !' 

"•  Father,  dear  tuther.Iwill  not,  I  can- 
not tell  you  an  untruth— .1 

"  '  Then  it  is  true  !  then  ye  did  meet 
iu  stvret— doutside  my  houst\  and  in  the 
nis^ht  time  \  And  ye  met  with  a  kiss,  and 
with  a  kiss  ye  partial  ?  Ciet  from  me, 
jade ! ' 

"  He  flnnp  her  to  the  door,  smitinv;  her 
violently  on  the  cheek  as  she  dropt  down. 
Ontra^us  passion  is,  for  the  time,  out- 
rao^eous  madness. 

**  lie  ground  and  gnashed  bis  teeth — 
liis  eyes  glared  with  insane  fury  ;  he 
hurried  about,  toUUy  bereft  of  reason. 
He  seized  several  of  the  frail  little  orna- 
ments of  the  drawing-room,  and  pelted 
them  against  the  wall,  shivering  them  in 
pieces ;  he  bellowed,  imprecated,  and 
cursed,  like  a  veritable  maniac. 

**  His  daughter  lay  motionless  upon 
her  face,  on  the  floor,  and  she  was  nearly 
as  insensible  as  she  was  motionless. 
She  heard  his  terrible  voice,  but  knew 
not  what  he  said.  She  felt  a  8«>nse  of 
immediate  danger— .of  almost  present 
death,  but  now  understood  nothing  dis- 
tinctly. 

"  *  Get  up  on  your  feet  !*  resumeil  her 
father  after  som^*  time.  *  Get  un  on  your 
f«»et,  or  I'll  trample  on  your  disgraced 
carcass,  while  the  life  is  in  it !  (iet  up 
this  moment ! ' 

"  With  great  pain  and  difficulty,  Helen 
endeavoured  to  obey  her  frantic  parent. 
She  rose,  and  resUng  both  her  hands 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  thus  kept  her- 
■elf  from  again  falling. 

" '  And  oe  is  to  come  here  again  to- 
night/ her  father    continued,  grinning 
llowlj    into    her    face,    and     sfieaking 
'mNwh    bii    clenched    teeth.      '  And 
^ll  nk  me  again  to-night,  to  go  out 


and  look  at  tfaemoon-Uhi*  chMtP  moon-, 
as  your  poets  call  her— that  is  so  tit  for 
your  admiration— 4ind  so  fit  a  witness  of 
your  stolen  meetings  with  the  beggar. 
You  have  made  another  appointment 
with  him  for  tliis  very  night,  have  you 
not  1  Hah !  by  the  great  heavens !  he  is 
skulking  about  my  house  this  very  mo- 
ment!* 

**Thaa  interrupting  himself,  Gabv 
Mac  Neary  started  and  listened.  The 
gigantic  watchdog  without  began  to  bay 
furiously,  setting  up  the  peculiar  angry 
bark  which  seemed  to  denote  that  he  was 
in  almost  immeiliate  contact  with  an  in- 
truder. 

**  (iabv  Mac  Neory  threw  up  a  win- 
dow, and  looked  out. 

** '  HuUoo,  hulloo.  Bully !  Hold  him, 
lioy  !  Hold  him.  Bully,  until  I  come  * 
Hulloo,  hnlloo,  dog !'  and  hia  voic<>  al- 
most drowned  that  of  the  roaring  brute 
he  addn»ssed. 

'*  He  hurried  into  his  bed-room,  off 
the  drawing-room.  He  issued  back  from 
it  with  a  musket  in  his  hands,  which 
was  always  kept  carefully  loaded,  lie 
quickly  descended  the  stairs  to  the  hsil, 
bellowing  forth,  on  his  way,— 

*' '  Hulloo,  hulloo.  Bully  !  Hold  him 
fast!  Tin  coming!  Hold  the  b^^r's 
brat  I — Hulloo,  hulloo,  dog !  Hold  him, 
hohl  him !' 

"He  flung  open  the  hall  door.  At 
this  moment  his  daughter  nished  stagger- 
ing down-stairs— her  Iianda  clasped  and 
clenched  against  her  throat — her  eyes 
and  mouth  wide  open  with  terror— her 
hair  dishevelletl,  and  blood  streaming 
ov«>r  her  cheek  and  neck  into  her  bosom. 
She  flung  herself  on  her  knees  before 
her  father. 

*' '  l*ake  my  life,*  she  said,  *  and  spare 
his !  1  am  bis  we(hle<l  wife !  I  am  his 
lawful  wife,  as  sure  as  my  motlier  was 
your  lawful  wife!  I  am  his  wedded 
wife,  and  he  is  mv  wedded  husband,  and 
I  can  die  to  save  him !' 

"  *  Hah  !  his  wife  ?  Die  then,  wife  of 
the  begp^r  !  Die  then,  by  the  heavens 
above  me!* 

"  'J'be  insane  man  pressed  the  muzzle 
of  his  musket  to  his  aaughter*s  forehead, 
and  pulled  at  the  trigger;  she  did  not 
wince ;  but  the  piece  was  only  half 
cocked,  and  ere  he  could  snatch  back  tlie 
cock,  it  was  wrenched  out  of  his  hands 
by  Tom  Naddy,  who  instantly  discharged 
it  through  the  open  hall  door,  and  then 
pitched  it  far  into  tlie  lawn, 

•*  *  Cur !— mongrel  cur  I '  shrieked  his 
insane  master,  now  almost  inarticulate 
from  hoarseness  and  passion,  while  the 
thick,  clammy  foam  upon  his  lips  also 
helped  to  make  his  utterance  imperfect. 
•  Mongrel  cur  !  how  durst  you  do  that  »' 

♦'  •  'i'o  save  you,*  answered  Tom  Nad- 
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dy,  walking^  backwards  toward  the  door 
from  which  he  bad  emer<ced  into  the 
hall,  while  his  farious  master  advanced 
on  him — '  to  save  you,  you  misfortunate 
man,  from  doin'  a  murtber  upon  your 
own  child,  that  would  banish  the  sleep 
from  your  eyes  'til  the  day  they  would 
hang  you  for  it;'  and  Maddy  stepped 
inside  the  doorway,  shut  the  door  in  his 
master's  face,  and  locked  it  on  the  inside. 

"  The  baffled  madman  strove  to  kick  it 
open.  Failing  in  his  attempt,  be  re- 
approached  his  daughter.  She  %vas  still 
kneeling,  now  almost  stupified  from  ex- 
haustion. 'Up,  up  again!*  be  cried, 
once  more  clutching  her  arm,  and  forcing 
her  up, '  and  begone  from  my  bouse  this 
moment !  Quit  it,  and  quit  my  sight  for 
ever!  Go  to  the  beggar  that  you  call 
your  husband !  Go,  keep  your  appoint* 
ment  with  him — Get  away  !  Begone,  be- 
gone, jade  !  out  of  my  house  and  my  sight !' 

"  Speaking  thus,  in  disjointed  words, 
he  pushed  her  with  both  his  hands  across 
the  hall,  out  at  the  door,  and  closed  it 
with  all  his  force  upon  her — the  ponder- 
ous door,  as  it  bangeil  and  clashed  to, 
making  a  noise  to  which  all  the  quiet 
places  abroad  re-echoed.  The  next  in- 
stant Gaby  Mac  Neary  had  fainted  on 
the  flags  of  the  hall." 

Self'Deoollon ;  or,  the  History  of 
Katfterine  Randolph,  Alas !  wc  have 
no  heart  to  criticise  this.  The  post- 
humouB  work  of  a  youn[^  and  ami- 
able woman  is  no  fit  sub)ect  for  the 
reviewer  to  deal  with,  because  he 
cannot  censure,  even  if  the  work  1)e 
fiiulty,  and  to  utter  words  of  praise 
over  the  tomb  is  but  to  mock  its  te- 
nant. Yet,  in  sober  truth,  this  is  a 
very  exquisite  production  —  full  of 
beauty^  full  of  the  holiest  and 
best  feeling,  and  just  so  much  in- 
bued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of 
art  as  to  give  ample  promise  of 
better  things,  had  the  writer  been 
spared  to  attempt  them.  To  be  sure 
tne  title-page  tells  that  it  is  not  Miss 
Campbelrs  first  appearance  in  print. 
About  six  years  ago,  being  then  in 
her  twentieth  year,  she  published  a 
tale  of  domestic  life,  called  the  Onli/ 
Daughter,  which,  with  some  defects, 
espeoally  as  to  its  lack  of  incident, 
evinced  great  command  of  language, 
as  well  as  a  just  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  beautiful,  both  in  the  moral 
and  in  the  natural  world.  And  two 
years  later  came  out  a  child's  book, 
the  Cardinal  Virtues,  which  wc  take 
shame  to  ourselves  for  not  having 
noticed  lon^  ago,  and  of  which  we 
could  not,  either  then  or  now,  speak 


too  highly.  But  "  the  gentle  spirit 
that  dictated  these  things  and  the  de- 
licate hand  that  wrote  them,  will 
not,"  to  use  the  editor's  words, "  take 
further  interest  in  human  affairs; 
because  in  the  very  spring-time  of 
youth  and  beauty  she  has  been  re- 
moved from  this  world  to  a  better, 
without  being  permitted  so  much  as 
to  see  in  their  perfect  state  the  re- 
sults of  some  months  of  light,  but 
not,  therefore,  unlaborious  labour." 

There  is  something  in  the  early 
death  of  a  gifted  creature  like  this, 
which,  ar^e  against  the  feeling  as 
wc  may,  is  apt  to  sadden  us.  Yet 
sadness,  in  such  a  case,  is  wholly 
out  of  place.  The  worst  of  all 
criterions  by  wliich  to  try  man's 
rii)eness  for  eternity  is  Time.  Some 
spirits  there  are,  of  so  gross  and 
earthly  a  mould,  that  long  years 
are  req[uired  to  deanse  them  from 
their  impurities,  if,  indeed,  they 
be  ever  purified  at  all.  Some  strain 
and  toil  to  attain  to  the  maturity  of 
their  powers,  which  they  scarcely 
succeed  in  reaching,  even  on  the  con- 
fines of  old  age.  Whereas  others, 
holy  from  their  first  junction  with 
the  flesh,  and  kept  so  at  each  stage 
in  their  onwara  progress  by  tne 
grace  of  God  that  dwelleth  in  them, 
are  brought  through  the  same  agency 
to  the  perfection  of  their  natures,  ere 
youth  has  passed  away,  or  care  and 
trouble,  that  follow  hard  upon  youth's 
footsteps,  have  been  able  to  overtake 
them.  Why  should  we  grudge  that 
they,  havuig  fulfilled  the  end  of  their 
being,  should  be  delivered  from  the 
burthen  of  the  flesh  ?  Was  it  not  writ- 
ten long,  long  ago,  that  the  righteous 
are  taken  away  from  the  evil  to 
come?  And  is  there  not  another 
record  still  clearer,  and  of  infinitely 
higher  promise,  "He  that  believetn 
in  Me  snail  never  die?"  Yea,  and 
independently  of  these  better  grounds 
of  consolation  which  are  spread  forth 
for  the  mourner  in  the  Book  of 
Truth,  who  that  knows  any  thing  of 
the  texture  of  a  mind  within  which 
the  fire  of  genius  bums  can  doubt 
that  for  it  a  long  continuance  amid 
the  scenes  of  this  our  mortal  life  is 
rarely  to  be  desired.  The  same 
acutencss  of  feeling,  which  discloses 
to  it  a  thousand  sources  of  joy  that 
arc  hidden  from  the  vulgar  crowd, 
lays  it  open  to  endless  mortifications 
and  annoyances  from  which  the  vul- 
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gar  crowd  is  free.  For  thougli  >vc 
arc  far  from  assuminn;  that  the  poetic 
mind  necessarily  and  ni  variably  prej*8 
ui)on  itself,  we  know  enough  of  the 
world,  l)otli  now  and  in  former  yean?, 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  unapt  to  do 
so.  The  gift  of  genius  is,  to  the 
individual  on  whom  it  is  bestowed, 
a  boon  of  doubtful  value.  Jn  the 
general  workings  of  God's  provi- 
(ience  it  may  be  turned  to  an  excel- 
lent purpose,  because  genius,  Avhere 
it  is  controlled  by  religious  principle, 
is  ever  the  teacner  of  good  things, 
(xcnius,  thus  hallowed  and  sustained, 
cannot  tell  the  simplest  story  with- 
out interweaving  through  its  details 
a  righteous  moral ;  but,  alas !  for  the 
state  of  the  finely  temi)ercd  spirit 
itself,  which,  fixing  its  own  standard 
of  moral  excellence  very  high,  looks 
abroad  among  living  men,  and  learns, 
by  degrees,  to  acknowleilge  that  no- 
Avhere  has  it  been  reaclied.  And 
then  the  anguish  that  arises  out  of 
the  consciousness  of  a  lack  of  power 
to  realise  bright  visions  that  may 
have  engrossed  the  thoughts,  the 
constant  bitternesses  that  attend  ill- 
assorted  associations,  falling  on  the 
heart  like  drops  of  water  on  the 
rock,  and  wearing  it  away ;  the  eager 
looking  for  that  which  cometh  not ;  the 
aspirations  which  can  never  on  earth 
be  realised, — these  are,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  accompaniments  of 
that  particular  conformation  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  which 
we  describe  as  genius.  Aloreover, 
time  and  experience  are  the  sunshine 
and  the  shower  which  bring  this  ill- 
savoured  fruit  to  jKjrfection.  In 
youth  the  green  grass  covers  it ;  and, 
even  in  early  manhood,  ho^Ki  has 
usually  strength  enough  of  ^ving  to 
lift  us  above  its  noxious  inlluences, 
however  painfully  they  may  at  times 
aflect  us.  liut  after  that,  except 
under  combinations  of  circumstances 
which  rarely  occur,  lile  ceases  to  be 
to  the  gifted  holder  a  jiossession 
which  he  is  not  ready  and  willing  at 
any  moment  to  resign.  Wherefore 
to  repine,  because  those  are  early 
taken  from  us  in  whom  we  see,  or 
believe  that  we  see,  the  perfection  of 
their  kind,  is  to  deal  unfairly  both 
l)y  them  and  their  ^laker.  There  are 
spirits  upon  the  earth  too  bright  for 
tnc  place  oi*  their  temjwrary  sojourn, 

W  that  of  llarriette  Cumpl>ell  was 

)f  their  number. 


lUit  wc  arc  wandering  from  our 
proper  subject.  It  is  not  of  the  fair 
authoress,  nor  of  her  brief  but  bright 
career  among  men,  that  we  have 
here  undertiu^eu  to  R|)cak.  Her 
1)ook  demands  our  attention ;  and 
here,  at  least,  the  task  which  has 
been  assigned  us  to  perform  is  a 
pleasant  one. 

It  is  long  since  we  read  a  story 
which,  besides  engrossing  the  inter- 
ests entirely,  speaks  so  complet<,'ly 
home  to  the  purest  feelings  of  the 
human  heart ;  you  go  from  page  to 
l>age,  and  from  chapter  to  chapter, 
somewhat  in  the  same  temper  as 
comes  over  you  when  you  are  listen- 
ing to  the  choral  service  in  a  well- 
ordered  cathedral.  Not  that  the  tale 
ever  hangs  for  lack  of  incident ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  events  on  which  it 
turns,  though  perfectly  natural,  arc 
all  of  the  most  stirring  nature,  while 
the  characters  which  take  part  in 
them,  apiKjar  invariably  in  their  pro- 
])er  places.  We  caimot  q)eak  in  terms 
sufiiciently  warm  of  Katheiine  her- 
self, the  heroine  of  the  piece.  She  is, 
indeal — 

"  A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned, 
I'o  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
With  somethings  of  an  wngel  light." 

W'ith  her  the  great  princinle  of 
lite  seems  to  be  dooteu  attaciiment 
to  a  twin  brother ;  which,  in  all  its 
varied  modes  of  shcwiiig  itself,  is 
traced  with  a  delicacy  or  skill  such 
as  could  be  exhibited  only  by  one 
who  was  herself  capable  of  like 
disinterestedness.  And  if  Julian  do 
at  times  provoke  us,  his  errors,  after 
all,  scarcely  differ  from  those  into 
which  young  men,  circumstanced  as 
he  is  represented  to  have  been,  aru 
accustomed  to  fall.  Then  the  Lady 
Ida  de  Mar,  and  her  polished,  high- 
bred scoumlrcl  of  a  father,  are  both 
living  portraits.  As  to  the  old  minis- 
ter, the  father  of  Julian  and  Kathe- 
rine,  he  is  worthy,  as  far  as  simplicity 
of  heart  is  concerned,  to  talce  his 
place  beside  Dr.  Primrwe,  though  he 
greatly  surpasses  Goldsmith's  country 
curate,  both  in  the  ixdish  of  his  man- 
ners and  in  the  cultivation  of  his  un- 
derstanding. And,  for  the  rest,  Uncle 
Fletcher,  Keith  and  I^Iarion  Chis- 
holm,  (ieueral  Forbes  and  his  voluble 
sister,  and  even  Counsellor  Cary,  with 
his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  his 
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busy,  fussv,  yet  moBt  kindly  temper, 
It  18  a  subject  of  grave  sur])risc  that 
a  young  lad}',  brougbt  up  in  scclu- 
sian,  should  nave  attained  to  a  l^now- 
ledge  that  such  members  of  the 
human  family  exist  at  all,  far  more 
that  she  should  have  possessed 
strengtn  enough  of  hand  to  sketch 
them. 

We  arc  not  going  to  spoil  the 
interest  of  this  tale  by  condensing  it 
into  our  pages.  I^t  such  as  desire 
to  trace  it  through  its  various  mean- 
dcrings,  consult  the  book  for  thcni- 
aelves.  But  we  are  bound  to  justify 
the  terms  in  which  we  have  spoken  of 
it  by  extracting  a  passage  or  two,  by 
way  of  shewing  how  the  narrative  is 
conducted.  The  following  introduces 
us,  for  the  first  time,  to  one  who  exer- 
cises no  inconsiderable  influence  over 
the  fortunes  of  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  her: — 


i« 


Lady  Ida  was  very  young,  not  more 
than  aixteen  ;  and  certainly,  wliatever 
it  was  which  disappointed  Mr.  Rnnrloluh, 
it  could  not  be  eitlier  the  mould  of  ucr 
features  or  the  tint  of  her  complexion. 
She  wos  a  dazsling^  8j)ecimen  of  the  true 
style  of  Saxon  beauty.  Nothing  could 
be  more  retinedly  indicative  of  hii^h  birth 
than  the  cast  of  her  small  head,  the 
chiselling  of  her  proud,  delicate  features, 
and  the  alabaster  curvt*  of  her  stately 
throat.  There  was  something  in  her 
bearing  which  told  you  tliat  pride  was 
more  to  her  than  an  inheriumcr ;  yet  it 
might  be  after  all  but  the  pride  of  beauty, 
tor  there  was  nothing  imperious  in  the 
carriage  of  that  little  head,  which  turned 
ffom  side  to  side  like  a  bird's,  while  she 
made  lier  observations  on  those  around 
her  with  such  a  mute,  yet  eloquent  glit- 
ter of  her  clear  bright  eye,  us  we  have 
seen  a  Virginian  nightingale  flash  upon 
us  from  its  gilded  cage. 

*'  Ida's  mouth  was  the  tiniest  of  human 
mouths ;  it  looked,  even  when  o])en,  no 
bigger  than  the  bud  of  a  <]og-rose ;  and 
her  smile  was  that  beautiful,  little,  curl- 
ing, polished  smile;,  wliich  expresses  just 
what  the  smiler  pleases,  and  no  mon-. 
The  creature,  even  at  her  delicate  and 
tender  age,  looked  as  if  her  nursery  had 
been  a  court,  and  that  dignity  and  state- 
liness  of  bearing  were  hers  by  nature  and 
right ;  for  there  was  nothing  tutored  or 
forced  in  her  deportment,  not  a  taint  of 
artifice,  not  a  shade  of  affectation.  You 
read  her  history  and  her  position  at  a 
glance ;  she  was  the  only  child  of  a  rich 
earl,  and  had,  besides,  an  independent 
fortnne  at  her  own  disposal.  8 lie  was 
of  conrse  not  yet  come  out,  but  during 
btr  ftdier's  absence  from  homo  had  been 


permitted  to  visit  Miss  Forbes  under  the 
surveillance  of  her  chaperone,  Miss  For- 
ti'scue." 

Julian,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  and 
the  lover  of  this  fair  maiden,  after 
l)eing  dismissed  from  the  paternal 
roof  with  a  father's  blessing,  returns 
to  the  place  of  his  nativity  a  fugitive 
from  outraged  justice.  He  has  Killed 
a  brother  officer  in  a  duel,  and  is  in 
hiding  in  a  cave  near  the  manse, 
where  his  sister  visits  him : — 

'*  The  cave  of  Clach.  na-hard  wasa  largo 
rude  chasm  in  the  rock,  supported  in  its 
arched  roof  by  masses  of  crag,  and  floored 
with  the  dry  sandy  gravel  which  formed 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  of  the  lake.  A 
small  outlet  on  the  other  side  admitted 
the  air,  and  gave  egress  to  the  smoke 
from  a  torch  of  dried  pine  which  had 
been  fixed  into  the  sand,  and  was  biasing 
in  the  middle  of  the  apartment. 

"  Katherine  needed  a  few  moments  to 
habituate  her  vision  to  the  red  glare  of 
the  burning  wood,  after  the  soft  pure  in- 
fluence of  the  starlight :  and  when  she 
was  capable  of  distinguishing  objects 
around  her,  she  could  perceive  the  be- 
loved and  unhappy  subject  of  all  her 
solicitude  folded  in  his  plaid  and  fast 
asleep. 

"  It  was  a  singular  scene.  The  black 
lichen  -  covered  walls  of  the  cave  were 
now  and  then  displayed  by  the  fitful 
light  of  the  torch,  which  sent  up  a  column 
of  smoke  in  a  thousand  graceful  convolu- 
tions to  the  roof.  The  ivy  that  curtained 
the  entrance  had  penetrated  also  far  into 
the  interior,  and  wreathed  and  twined 
itself,  like  Calypso's  vhic,  into  a  graceful 
drapery  of  bright  green  leaves,  that 
clothed  the  sides  of  the  rock,  even  at  this 
wintry  season,  with  verdure,  and  wan- 
toned over  the  snowy  pebbles  which 
strewed  the  sand  like  u  tessellated  pave- 
ment. 

"  By  how  many  sweet  and  joyous 
memories  of  her  happy  childhood  was  the 
place  consecrated  to  the  heart  of  Kathe- 
rine, when  Keith  and  Marion  used  to 
join  the  sports  which  its  walls  had  wit- 
nessed, or  flee  with  Julian  and  herself 
to  its  shelter  from  the  summer  temp^t. 
Little  thought  had  poor  Katherine  to 
bestow  on  visions  such  as  these,  as  she 
})H8sed  lightly  over  the  space  which 
divided  her  from  the  slumberer.  She 
knelt  down  upon  the  ground  beside  him, 
and  gazed  into  his  face,  on  which  the 
broad  light  fell  strongly,  with  such  a 
long  and  earnest  scrutiny  as  those  only 
have  indulged  who  contemplate  the  deep 
and  quiet  sleep  of  one  beloved  and  af- 
flicted like  him.  She  held  her  breath  as 
she  hung  over  him,  and  her  heart  swelled 
with  its  love  and  its  pity. 
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"  How  cbaoged  he  wa^ !  How  difTerent 
looked  lie  from  the  beautilul  boyish 
bleeper  whom  she  had  visited  on  the  latit 
ui<;ht  of  his  sojourn  within  the  shelter  of 
Iiis  paternal  roof !  The  round  fair  outline 
and  fresh  bloom  of  his  features  were 
gone,  and  in  their  place  was  tlie  worn 
and  melancholy  pallor  of  an  exhausted 
spirit.  He  Ijad  made  a  pillow  of  his  cap, 
and  the  long  black  curls  fell  aside  from 
his  forehead,  leaving  its  surface  visible, 
not  bland  and  innocent  as  before,  but 
darkened  and  knitted  with  suffering  and 
anxiety.  How  touching  were  the  pallid 
features !  how  tenfold  dear  the  care-worn 
and  saddened  brow ! 

"  One  glance  at  the  beautiful  and  be- 
loved countenance  served  to  convince  her 
tliat,  however  reckless  and  imprudent 
the  impulse  which  had  betrayed  him  — 
however  impetuous  might  have  been  his 
bearing — of  the  cold-blooded  and  selfish 
crime  of  the  duellist  he  was  incapable. 

"  How  sweet,  and  yet  how  heart- 
wringing,  were  the  tears  which  she  shed 
above  him !  — .  how  she  yearned  to  fold 
him  in  her  arms,  and  to  proclaim  that, 
though  all  the  world  forsook  him,  yet 
would  not  she !  How  she  seemed  to 
pour  her  very  soul  forth  in  its  passionate 
supplication  to  Heaven  to  shield  and 
succour  him ;  and  how  she  held  her  breath, 
and  chid  the  very  beating  of  her  heart, 
lest  the  deep  sleep  of  a  wearied  and 
grief-worn  spirit  might  be  broken  ! 

**  There  is  an  exquisite  and  most  pe- 
culiar enjoyment  in  watching  the  slum- 
ber of  those  most  dear  to  us  —  in  feeling 
that  we  love  them  and  tend  them  while 
they  know  it  not,  and  that  by  our  own 
will  we  withhold  for  a  while  the  touch 
or  the  syllable  which  would  put  us  in 
possession  of  their  waking  gratitude  in 
an  instant." 

These  are  beautiful  passages ;  and 
the  following  is,  in  its  own  way, 
quite  equal  to  tbeni.  Katherinc  is 
abroad  on  one  of  bcr  missions  of 
charity,  and  her  gloomy  friend  Ma- 
rian Chisholm  bears  lier  company. 
They  have  been  charmed  with  the 
gratitude  of  the  parties  visited,  and 
now  they  turn  elsewbere : — 

" '  'J'hese  are  my  pets,'  said  Katherine, 
and  she  moved  towards  the  tbirtl  cottage ; 
*  do  not  expect  to  have  your  interest  and 
your  sympathies  equally  excited  by  all 
whom  I  introduce  to  you.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  case  which  puts  my  patience 
sorely  to  the  test,  and  of  which,  if  the 
trutli  must  be  spoken,  I  am  very  nearly 
tired.' 

"  The  next  moment  they  stood  witliin 
a  house  which  borrowed  something  like 
an  air  of  superiority  over  the  other  sheaU 


ings  of  the  glen,  from  the  whitewashing 
of  the  window-sill  and  the  hearthstooe, 
and  the  circumstance  of  an  old  rug  being 
stretched  by  the  bed-dde*  Moreover,  a 
cheerful  fire  of  peats  burnt  upon  the 
hearth,  and  a  large  black  cat  was  coiled 
up  beside  it,  with  an  air  of  snugness  which 
was  quite  enlivening. 

*'  In  a  three-cornered  arm-chair,  on 
one  side  of  the  chimney,  there  was  an 
old  woman  knitting  busily,  whose  person 
was  a  sort  of  living  illustration  of  three 
separate  peculiarities  ;  —  a  wonderful 
erectness  of  carriage,  a  scrupulous  ckan- 
liness  of  person,  and  an  exprenioo  of 
face  which,  without  being  exclusively 
indicative  of  sickness,  discontent,  or  men- 
tal affliction,  was  cross  enough  to  hive 
sat  for  the  combination  of  all  three. 

"  <  Well,  Elspet,'  said  Katberioe,  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  '  how's  the  cough  to-daj  t 
I  could  not  come  to  see  you  jresterday, 
but  I  hope  you  got  the  nice  mizUm  I 
sent  you  over  by  Jennie.' 

"  *  Ou,  1  ne'er  expeckit  ye  to  oobm*,' 
said  the  old  dame  in  reply,  when  her 
guests  hail  seated  themselves  on  two 
stools  beside  her  ;  *  I'm  an  auld  withered 
stock  noo,  no  able  to  serve  ony  body 
mysyl*,  so  I  canna  expeck  service  frae 
ither  folk.  Ise  warrant  ye*ll  hae  brswer 
friends  to  look  after  than  puir  Elspet*' 

"  And  she  eyed  Marion  sourly,  as  if 
she  suspected  her  of  intruding  on  her 
own  privileges. 

"  *  Well,  but  you  p:ot  the  mixture,  and 
it  brought  you  a  good  night's  rest,  did 
it  not?'  pursued  Katherine,  without  no- 
ticing the  insinuation. 

"  *  Rest!'  was  the  indignant  reply; 
'  aweel,  I  wot  it  was  a  windlestrae's  iwt 
on  a  windy  nicht  then.  I  ne'er  had  ne 
a  nicht  sin'  ever  I  took  it ;  I  just  bortit 
and  hostit  even  ou,  and  never  devalved. 
Na,  na,  it's  nane  o'  yere  drugs  that's  to 
cure  a  host  like  mine  —  naeihiug  11  e*er 
cure  it  but  the  spade  an'  the  shool.  Oia 
ye  had  sent  me  a  drap  oot  o'  tbe  giaad 
l>ottle  ye  promised  to  Pe^^gy  ntuvkf 
there,  1  micht  hae  pitten  it  intil  ay  boirl 
o'  gruel,  and  been  mair  the  bettsr  0*1. 
But  I  dinna  ken  sae  weel  how  to  ieseh 
ye  as  she  does,  or  I  micht  hae  goClM  it 
too.' 

«  *  You're  tired  of  tbe  ras^Mfrr  ▼!■»• 
gar,  then  r  said  Katherine.  «Why,Elsp6t, 
you  had  only  to  send  Ivan  to  tne  waaam, 
and  you  should  have  had  your  risssef 
sherry  in  five  minutes,  you  stupid  body!' 

"  *  Na,  Miss  Ilandolpb,'  anaw«ed 
Elspet,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  *  na,  w, 
I'm  no  just  come  the  length  o'  a  b^|gv 
yet;  though  I  dinna  refuse  the  bits  in' 
bats  ye  send  me  at  your  pleMoe. 
I'm  sodger  bred.  Miss  Katb«iaa»  bit 
I'm  major  minded,  an'  111  naVr  mk 
onybodyfor  what  1  may  jaloQM  Aiy^ 
no  willing  to  gie  me.' 
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** '  Now,  Elspet,  hold  your  tongue/ 
roplied  KaUierine,  with  in? incible  good- 
humoor ;  'you  know  very  well  that  jou 
would  apply  to  me  with  all  your  heart 
if  you  haid  a  deaire  for  any  thing  I  could 
give  you,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  me ;  and  you  shall  have  the 
wine  for  to-night  a  gruel  whenever  I  go 
home.  How  does  the  new  tov  I  sent 
Ton  yeaterday  please  you  1  Vou  are 
looking  quite  handsome  in  it,  I  think.' 

"  '  On,  it*8  no  that  ill/  answered 
Elspet,  reluctantly,  and  as  if  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  grumble  at.  *  But,  wow  ! 
how  the  hue  comes  aff  on  my  clean 
mntcbea ;'  and  she  pushed  back  the  hood 
of  coloured  flannel  as  she  spoke.  '  It  '11 
baud  me  ay  daicherin'  an'  washin'  them, 
and  ruin  me  for  sape  forbye.' 

"  '  Never  mind  that,  EUpet,  it  will 
give  you  an  excuse  for  putting  on  a  clean 
one  every  day  ;  and  that's  what  delights 
TOu,'  anawered  Katharine.  '  Haa  papa 
been  aeeing  you  lately  V 

" '  Ou  ay,  honest  man,'  replied  the 
dame,  with  a  wonderful  accession  of  re> 
spect  in  her  tone ;  *  he  was  h^e  this 


morning,  and  gied  me  a  lang  diacoorst 
on  the  cheerfulness  o*  Christian  hope. 
Hech  me,  hoo  folk  will  cumber  themselvea 
wi'  the  mony  things  o'  this  sinfu',  un« 
substantial  world :  'g^in  a'  body  had  aa 
little  warld's  gear  as  I  hae,  there  wad  be 
the  less  to  fash  them.' 

*'  Katharine  and  her  companion  laughed 
merrily,  when  they  had  left  her,  over 
Elspet's  peculiar  ideas  of  hope  and  cheer- 
fulness. 

*' '  There  is  the  cottage  where  I  ahould 
read  my  lesson,'  said  Marion,  playfully  ; 
'  for  I  neither  know  the  value  of  my 
blessings   nor  the  error  of  my  discoo- 


tent"' 

This  must  do.  If  Self-Devotion 
had  been  the  production  of  a  man  of 
matured  years  and  long  experience  in 
the  worm,  it  would  have  been  greeted 
by  us  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  pen  of  a  girl  of 
two-and-twenty,  it  is  auite  marvel- 
lous. Alas  that  it  should  come  to  us 
as  it  does ! 


ON  THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


The  destruction  of  the  ancient  edi- 
fice was  felt  to  be  a  national  calamity. 
The  rebuilding  another  upon  its 
ruins  is  the  greatest  architectural 
work  of  modem  times ;  and  now, 
that  it  advances  towards  completion, 
we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  on 
its  embellishment. 

With  this  design  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  a  committee  in 
1841 ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber following,  commissioners  were 
nominated  by  Her  Majesty,  "For  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  whether  advan- 
tage might  not  be  taken  of  the  re- 
Imilding  of  the  houses  of  parliament 
fbr  promoting  and  encouraging  the 
fine  arts.** 

The  commissioners  have  now  pub- 
lished their  first  report.  It  is  com- 
posed with  care,  and  contains  valu- 
able information.  Yet,  in  their  pro- 
jected plan  of  decoration  I  see,  with 
regret,  that  the  commissioners  have 
stumbled  over  the  very  threshold  of 
their  duty. 

Justice  to  those  gentlemen  de- 
mands, however,  that  their  plan 
sihould  be  stated  in  their  own  words. 

Thegrsay: — 

"  We  big  to  report  our  opinion  that  it 
TOXto  ZZTn*  MO.  CLXI. 


should  be  expedient  that  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses 
of  parliament  fur  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  encouraging  the  fine  arts  of  the 
United  Kingdura. 

"  With  this  view  we  have,  in  the  firat 
place,  directed  our  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  would  be  expedient  that 
fresco-painting  should  be  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  the  new  houses  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  art  of  fresco- 
painting  has  hitherto  been  sufficientlj 
cultivated  in  this  country  to  justify 
us  in  at  once  recommending  that  it 
should  be  employed.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment 
on  this  matter,  we  propose  that  artists 
should  be  invited  to  enter  into  competition 
of  cartoons. 

*'  As  fresco-painting  has  not  hitherto 
been  much  practised  in  this  country,  and 
as,  therefore,  candidiites  for  employment 
in  that  mode  of  painting,  whatever  their 
general  skill  may  be,  will  probably  find 
it  necessary  to  make  preparatory  essays, 
her  majesty's  commissioners  think  it  ex- 
pedient that  the  plan  which  they  have  re* 
solved  to  adopt  in  order  to  decide  on  the 
qualifications  of  such  candidates  should  be 
announced  forthivith, 

"  Three  premiums  of  3002.  each,  three 
premiums  of  {OOZ.  each,  and  five  pre- 
miums of  1002.  each,  will  be  given  to  the 
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artists  who  Trill  fiirnish  cartoons  which 
shall  be  respectively  deemed  worthy  of 
one  or  other  of  such  premiums,  bv  judges 
to  be  appointed  to  decide  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  works.  The  drawings  to  be 
executed  in  chalk  or  in  charcoal,  or  in 
similar  material,  but  without  colours. 

**  The  plan  which  may  be  adopted  in 
order  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
candidates  for  employment  as  oil-paint, 
ers,  and  as  sculptors,  will  be  announced 
at  a  fat  are  period." 

Further,  the  commLssioners  deter- 
mine that  the  suhjects  of  these  car- 
toons shall  be  chosen  from  English 
history,  or  from  the  works  of  Spen- 
cer, Shakspeare,  or  Milton. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  plan, 
I  do  not  presume  to  instruct  the 
architect,  the  sculptor,  or  the  paint- 
er, but  I  address  myself  to  the  pub- 
lic's feeling,  taste,  and  sense,  by  wiiich 
this  plan,  with  the  works  executed 
under  its  authority,  must  eventually 
be  approved  of  or  condemned. 

The  royal  commissioners  were  no- 
minated for  two  objects :  first,  To 
consider  of  the  decoration  of  the 
houses  of  parliament ;  and,  secondly, 
of  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Let  us  then  examine  liow  these 
objects  are  to  be  attained  by  the  plan 
proposed. 

The  first  and  principal  end  is  un- 
doubtedly the  adornment  of  the  seat 
of  the  legislature  by  works  worthy  of 
the  edifice,  the  nation,  and  the  age. 
While  instrumental  and  auxiliary  to 
this,  the  fine  arts  of  the  country  were 
to  be  employed,  and  by  employment 
to  be  encouraged. 

Now  the  plan  proposed  inverts 
this  design,  for  it  forgets  what  is  due 
to  parliament  in  its  eagerness  to 
introduce  a  special  branch  of  art. 
It  gives  "  the  first  place  "  and  con- 
sideration to  painting  in  fresco,  while 
it  admits  this  art  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  cultivated  to  justify  its 
inunediate  employment. 

In  the  useful,  no  less  than  in  the 
ornamental  arts,  we  see  by  daily  ex- 
perience, that  the  less  the  practice, 
the  more  the  risk  of  failure. 

But  in  this  mode  of  painting 
hitherto  unpractised,  where  every 
part  has  yet  to  be  learned,  and  can 
be  learned  in  no  other  way  than 
by  long  experience  and  repeated 
trials,  iailures  in  the  beginning  are 
not  merely  probable  but  unavoid- 
able. 


Are  the  walls  of  parliament  a  fit 
place  for  the  trial  of  a  new  art  ? 

Are  the  'prentice  hands  of  painters 
to  be  employed,  where  nothing  ought 
to  be  admitted  but  what  is  of  the 
highest  excellence  our  arts  have  at- 
tained to  ? 

Is  parliament,  I  demand,  to  be 
made  the  ^^  experimentum  in  earpore 

viur 

This  were  to  sacrifiee  the  end  to 
the  means — the  embellishment  of 
this  national  edifice  to  the  patronage 
of  a  new  art — certain  to  disgrace 
what  it  meant  to  adorn. 

The  second  object  of  the  comniis- 
sion  was  to  promote  the  sculpture 
and  painting  of  our  country. 

Consider,  next,  how  this  **  Plan  " 
can  promote  them.  It  attempts  to 
introduce  a  branch  of  art  practically 
unknown,  or  known  only  by  some 
poor  failures. 

To  this  "the  first  consideradon*' 
has  been  given.  To  this  are  offered 
premiums  and  employment.  Mean- 
while, all  other  branches  of  art  are 
to  be  postponed,  and  the  "  Flan "  as 
to  them  is  to  be  announced  at  a  fu- 
ture period. 

Now  how  can  this  unknown  mode 
of  painting  promote  those  wherein 
our  artl<«t8  practically  excel  ? 

If  the  preieronce  be  given  in  the  hope 
that,  with  the  advancement  of  fresco- 
painting,  historical  paintins  will  fd- 
low,  then  the  plan  ovenooks  an 
essential  condition,  namely,  that  such 
a  result  must  be  the  work  of  tUBe^— 
probably  of  ages.  Whereas,  the 
conmiissioners  were  nominated  lor  a 
special  purpose — the  decoratioD.  of 
the  new  houses  of  parliament,  nofw  in 
progress  towards  completion. 

Is  it  wise,  then,  to  postpone  aU 
those  forms  of  art  in  whicli  we  actu- 
ally excel  for  so  distant  and  doulrtfiil 
a  result  ?  Or  do  the  tommiasioDen 
expect  artists  of  established  repfntatiaii 
will  take  up  a  new  branch  of  punt* 
ing,  beset  with  difficulties,  even  in 
the  material  on  which  they  are  to 
work  ? 

AVhat  man  of  sense  would  risk  i 
well-earned  fame  by  a  puUie  ex* 
posure  where  failuro  is  certaki? 

The  preference,  therefore^  givea  hr 
this  plan  to  fresco-painting,  wiD  tend 
to  exclude  men  of  distingoislNd  me- 
rit, and  thus  narrow  competitkiB.  to 
such  as  have  yet  a  name  to  giin; 
ix>ssibly  modest  men  of  riklll» 
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pirobably,  bold  adventurers  ready  for 
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^r  it  may  exclude  entirely  our 
native  artista,  to  throw  employment 
.  in  tbe  hands  of  foreigners,  eagerly  on 
the  watch  to  grasp  at  the  occasion. 

Still  the  contradictions  l)etwecn 
this  ^Flan""  and  its  professed  pur- 
poses are  forgotten  in  the  absurdities 
that  mark  its  manner  of  execution. 

The  commissioners  evidently  mis- 
tnut  their  favourite  project :  — 

"They  are  not  satisfied  that  fiesco- 
painting  has  been  sufficiently  cultivated 
to  justify  them  in  recooimemling  its  em. 
ploymeut 

"  They  admit  that  artists,  whatever 
their  feueral  skill  may  be,  will  probably 
find  It  necessary  to  make  pre[)aratory 
essays.*' 

Here  is  a  difficulty,  indeed,  and 
how  do  the  conunissioners  get  over 
it? 

They  offer  2000;.  divided  into  ele- 
ven premiums,  for  the  best  cartoons 
or  drawings  "  in  chalk  or  in  charcoal 
without  colours."  These  drawings 
are  to  serve  the  double  puqK)se  of 
"preparatory  essays,"  and  to  enable 
the  commissioners,  or  those  they 
shall  nominate,  *^  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  candidates." 

Let  us  pause  here  for  reflection. 
Have  the  commissioners  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  any  art,  introduced  and 
brought  to  such  eminence  as  should 
fit  it  for  a  great  national  work  by 
mere  "preparatory  essays?"  Have 
they  forgotten  that  this  very  art  of 
painting  in  fresco  attained  its  excel- 
lence in  Italy  by  the  genius  and 
labours  of  successive  generutions? 
Do  they  not  see  that  they  are 
setting  artists  to  work  without  mas- 
ters to  shew  them  where  they  will 
encounter,  and  how  they  are  to  over- 
come, the  endless  difficulties  that  ])c- 
set  the  fresco-painter  at  every  step  ? 

The  commissioners  strive  at  what 
is  unattainahle.  For  no  bninch  of 
punting  ever  has  attained  excellence, 
without  genius  to  invent,  labour  to 
execute,  masters  to  teach,  models  for 
imitation,  schools  for  the  principles, 
and  practice,  and  time,  that  in  art 
extends  through  ages  for  the  accom- 
plishment. 

In  the  place  of  all  these  stand 
"  Fteparatory  Essays."  AVhat,  then, 
are  those  preparatory  essays  that  are 
to  work  such  marvels,  whereon  20001. 
are  to  he  expended,  at  once  designed 


to  teach  artists  how  to  paint  in  fresco, 
and  the  oommissioners  to  judge  of 
their  ability  ?  Are  they  to  be  paint- 
ings in  fresco  ?  No.  For  this  were 
impracticable,  unless  walls  had  first 
been  built,  and  plastered  to  practise 
on.  Are  they  to  be  paintings  at  all  ? 
No :  they  are  to  be  merely  "  draw- 
ings in  chalk  or  in  charcoal  without 
colours." 

Now  will  the  commissionen  con- 
descend to  inform  the  public  how 
drawings  upon  paper  or  canvass  are 
to  teach  the  art  of  painting  on  plaster  ? 
The  drawings  may  possess  every  qua- 
lity of  design,  yet  their  designers  be 
utterly  incapable  to  paint  them  in 
fresco.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
Hatiaelle*s  cartoon  of  the  ^^  Schools  of 
Athens  "  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  unpractised  artist,  is  there  any 
one  so  simple  as  to  believe  that, 
presently,  he  would  be  invested  vrith 
ability  to  paint  the  famed  fresco  on 
the  Vatican  ?  It  is  true  the  draw- 
ings will  shew  the  choice  of  subjects 
and  manner  of  treating  them,  but 
they  will  shew  no  more.  They  can- 
not prove  the  artist's  power  to  trans- 
fer, embody,  and  permanently  fix  his 
colours  into  a  material  so  untractable 
and  capricious  as  a  plastered  wall. 

AVhoever,  like  myself,  has  watched 
the  slow  progress  of  a  fresco-paint- 
ing, from  the  "  tracing "  to  the  last 
touch,  knows  well  that  it  is  a  pro- 
cess beset  with  difficulties  at  every 
step,  unknown  in  other  branches  of 
the  art,  and  to  be  learned  and  over- 
come by  years  of  patient  labour. 
Yet  u])on  this  false  notion  the 
commissioners  have  resolved  to  rest 
their  judgment,  and  expend  20001. 

Having  now  considered  the  plan 
of  Iler  Majesty's  commissioners,  let  us 
try^  to  discover,  if  we  can,  the  motives 
that  led  to  its  adoption. 

If  these  gentlemen,  from  having 
seen  the  art  of  painting  in  fresco 
carried  to  perfection  in  Italy,  have 
thence  concluded  that  England  nught 
arrive  at  a  similar  result,  they  seem 
to  have  overlooked,  or  not  sufiiciently 
weighed,  the  different  conditions  of 
the  two  countries. 

In  Italy,  painting  in  fresco  pre- 
ceded painting  in  oils,  and  from  the 
invention  of  the  latter  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Italian  schools  (under 
some  exceptions)  were  equally  skil- 
ful in  both.  Whereas  m  England 
oil-painting  has  been  in  exclusive  use. 
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Xd  the  tinm  whoi  those  beaotifiil 
frcKoea  ^were  poioted,  the  Italian 
cbonhei  u>d  manattertes  were  rkUy 
endowed.  Tbej  were  pnnuietonaf 
not  Itm  than  •  thiid  of  the  mU, 
besides  the  riehea  that  were  floiring 
hi  eonetant  ■trcMDi  into  thdr  cofien 
from  all  the  natkuu  that  owned  the 
Letin  Church.  Whereu  our  Bng- 
liili  Church  becomes  poorer  and 
poorer.  The  qnestion  now  at  Tcstries 
M  not  whether  chnrchea  diall  be  ia- 
coiuted,  but  whether  thev  shali  be  left 
roofleM.  While  the  endowed  cathe- 
drals r^ect  such  ornaments,  alike 
noniitable  to  the  noble  sunpliatr  of 
thor  arcbiteetnre  and  to  the  doc- 
trines there  tanght. 

In  Italy,  the  princes  and  nobles, 
Tjing  in  arcliitectunl  magnificence, 
built  palBcea,  galleries,  and  pavi- 
lions, n)r  the  sole  object  of  exhi- 

Can  umilar  habits  be  tnuuferred 
to  England  f  or,  if  they  could,  would 
th^  be  deshable  f  But,  it  will  be 
said,  these  drcunutances  &Tonred 
alike  oil  and  fVeaco-painting,  and,  in- 
deed, both  were  simultaQeoualy  em- 

What  motives  could  have  induced 
the  Italian  masters  to  have  persisted 
in  the  use  of  a  material  so  umnanage- 
able,  capricious,  and  perishable  ai 
stucco ;  at  the  best  but  a  cheap  and 
mean  imitation  of  marble  f  To 
answer  this  question,  we  mnit 
ctmiider  the  various  materials  used 
as  grounds  for  painting.  These  have 
been  vellum,  paper,  glass,  ivory, 
marble,  porcelun,  copper,  panel, 
canvass,  and  stucco.  For  works  of 
magnitude,  the  three  last,  panel, 
canvass,  and  stucco,  have  superseded 
the  rest.  They  were  simultaneously 
used.  But  in  the  early  times  of  oil- 
painting,  panel  was  preferred,  not 
only  for  its  durability,  but  because 
it  enabled  the  painter  to  enrich  his 
figures  with  inlayed  jewels,  pearls, 
and  gold,  Bffreeable  to  a  custom 
transmitted  from  remote  antiquity. 
Though  subject  to  rend,  to  warp, 
and  to  be  worm-eaten,  panel  is  the 
most  durable  of  these  three  sub- 
stances. The  oldest  works  in  the 
best  preservation  are  those  on  panel. 
Many  are  yet  extant,  on  which 
300  years  have  wrought  no  viailile 
decay. 

Canvass  possesses  many  peculiar 
qualities  as  a  ground  for  (Minting. 


It  Bugr  be  worm  of  tBy  riv  ni 
teztnre  i  it  is  li^t,  che^  and  mtg 
01  trauniMti  nir  wo  uniit  not  tstftt 
that  pintisn  Ibm  u  srllols  rfiw- 
meree.  Bmsjbeftnttltedifdmnk, 
and  wbu  li  tml7  adndndiK  wbon 
rotten  or  won  Ool,  it  WW  bo  ■&■ 
Tared  from  the  paimii^  ■narnlaHd 
by  new:  an  hirentus  thrt  hw  to- 
«tow«d  upon  eaavMi  f*"**^  the 
dnrabili^  of  thoae  eai  paaeC  ni 
has  alrea^  MTSd  fron  tnaHuom  to 
dost  Dianv  predona  woAa.  I&^ 
then,  aa  the  biak  m,  imnnm  jm^ 
ings  hare  lasted  fiir  cwtiuhs ;  and  if 
bvKoa  are  older,  itiinot  Hbbm  fli* 
is  fitter  to  n 


lied  or  reeov< . 

Having   these  sabKuMa  ia  6lHf 


motives  oonld  the  Xbdbn  l 
have  had  for  r— '■"^  to  prfot  ea 
stuccoed  walls,  wUb  wdam  wn  add 
to  have  prefored  then  t 

Theeoiidiiidn  uf  Iwly  discloses  the 

decline  of  painting  in  modem  Itzly, 
that  country  was  divided  into  petty 
states  rVen'ice  excepted)  the  prey  of 
internal  factions;  wherein  movables 
became  the  property  of  llie  strongest. 
Theirinterrnlaof  pence  at  home  were 
spent  in  warring  with  or  pillaging 
their  neighlraurs.  The  open  country 
was   overrun   with   banditti,   led   or 

Citeeted  by  the  princes  and  nobles, 
bile  all  lay  exposed  to  the  utvs- 
sions  frotn  Oermany,  France,  and 
Spain,  by  turns  their  masters  and 
plunderers.  This  miserable  condi- 
tion, followed  by  continual  espoeine 
to  pillage,  kept  in  usage  the  practice 
of  painting  tin  wnlU. 

In  Veiiic-c,  where  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  government  preserved 
it  from  revolutions,  as  its  insular 
pontion  did  from  invasion,  and  whcte 
property  was  safe,  ptunting  in  frnco 
found  fitttc  ciictmmgcmcnt,  and  the 
instances  of  it  are  rare.  The  domes- 
tic architei'turc,  the  habits  of  Italian 
life  even  at  this  day,  the  public  libia- 
ries  and  endowments,  the  political 
institutions,  all  bear  the  traces  of  this 
insecurity  of  property. 

l-Vescofs,  loo,  were  painted  nlroosl 
always  by  contract.  >iriisla  even  of 
renown  were  hired  bv  the  day  or  by 
the  job,  aod  too  '  :n  but  pootir 
paid.    If  Ibc  cfa  f  subjects  and 

mode  of  ti  i  were  left  lo 
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the  artists,  still  their  employers  fixed 
the  place  and  jrround,  in  whose  minds 
the  safety  of  their  property  was 
doubtless  uppermost.  In  Italy  the 
usage  of  painting  on  fresco  was  due 
less  to  choice  than  to  compulsion. 
The  painters  yielded  to  their  em- 
ployers, and  they  to  the  miserable 
conditions  of  the  times,  when  nothing 
was  safe  that  could  be  carried  away. 
Nor  was  this  an  idle  fear. 

Two  memorable  events  of  our  own 
times  may  serve  as  specimens  of  those 
that  went  before.  The  one  was  the 
revolution  of  Naples  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Though,  happily,  its 
career  was  cut  short,  the  destruction 
of  movable  property,  in  statues, 
paintings,  jewels,  furmture,  merchan- 
dise, and  produce,  is  estimated  by 
the  Neapolitans  at  50,000,000/.  ster- 
liiu^.  Thousands  of  families  were 
Te£iced  from  affluence  to  utter  want. 
This  horrid  havoc  was  committed  by 
native  upon  native  of  the  same  coun- 
try in  our  own  times,  witnessed  by 
thousands  still  alive,  yet  although  the 
hitest,  it  was  but  one  of  the  countless 
convulsions  that  have  swept  over 
that  &ted  land. 

The  other  event  was  the  seizure  of 
the  most  valuable  worksof  art  in  Italy, 
and  transference  of  them  to  Pans. 
In  this  national  pillage  of  public  and 
private  property,  a  fact  occurred 
proving  the  salety  of  frescoes,  and 
the  rifflk  of  canvass  paintings.  The 
filmed  fresco  of  the  ^^  Schools  of 
Athens,**  in  the  Vatican,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  building,  and 
therefore  safe.  While  the  cartoon 
of  this  painting  by  Raffaelle  was  con- 
fiscated, and  sent  to  the  Louvre. 
When,  in  1815,  the  allied  sovereigns 
caused  these  precious  spoils  to  be 
restored  to  their  owners,  the  French 
Academy  of  Fainting  petitioned 
Louis  XVIIL  to  preserve,  if  possible, 
this  master- work  of  design,  and  by  a 
high  offer  to  tempt  the  trustees  of 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan, 
whence  it  had  been  taken. 

The  Academy  valued  the  cartoon 
at  one  million  of  francs  (40,000/.), 
probably  the  highest  sum  ever  offered 
for  a  work  of  art. 

The  offer  was  transmitted  to  Milan, 
and  there  submitted  to  lawyers, 
whose  opinion  was  that  by  the  cliarter 
of  fonnoEition  the  trustees  were  pro- 
hibited from  disposing  of  any  object 
in  the  colleGtion,  upon  penalty  of 


forfeiting  the  whole  to  the  founder*8 
kin,  the  noble  family  of  Barrom- 
meo. 

I  have  been  led  on  through  these 
details  on  Italian  painting,  in  the 
wish  to  refute  two  vulgar  errors  into 
which  the  report  of  the  commissioners 

E roves  but  too  plainly  that  they 
ave  fallen.  The  one  error  supposes 
that  stucco  was  a  material  preferred 
by  the  artists  themselves ;  whereas  it 
was  forced  upon  them  by  their  per- 
sonal dependency  or  by  public  calami- 
ties. The  other  error  tranfers  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  frescoes  to  the  substance 
on  which  they  are  painted ;  while,  in 
truth,  of  all  grounds  stucco  is  that 
least  under  the  control  of  the  painter ; 
and  where  his  labours  are  most  at 
the  mercy  not  merely  of  other's 
skill  as  the  builders,  but  of  the 
casualties  of  climate  and  weather, 
which,  by  continually  effacing  the 
colours,  at  length  leave  little  beyond 
a  bare  outline,  shewing  where  a 
painting  once  had  been.  Scarce 
a  cathedral  or  palace  in  Italy 
that  presents  not  some  mournful 
proof. 

And  now  at  length  I  would  will- 
ingly say  farewell  to  the  commis- 
sioners and  their  ^'  plan,"  did  I  not 
feel  that  something  more  is  due  to 
the  country. 

In  vain  this  plan  has  been  proved 
to  be  bad,  if  no  better  can  be  offered. 
Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  the  in- 
quiry, in  what  manner  sculpture  and 
painting  may  be  most  suitably  em- 
ployed in  adorning  the  magnificent 
seat  of  our  legislature,  by  works 
worthy  of  its  destinies,  of  the  empire, 
and  the  age. 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
duly  reflect  upon  this  subject  will 
find  himself  drawn  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  objects  are  not  to  be  at- 
tained otherwise  than  by  the  em- 
ployment of  those  branches  of  the 
arts  wherein  we  have  already  attained 
to  excellence.  Now  the  sculptors 
and  painters  of  our  country  possess 
unrivalled  pre-eminence  throughout 
Europe  for  statues  and  portraits. 
But  nere  the  question  comes,  are 
statues  and  portraits  the  most  suitable 
decorations  for  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment? We  shall  find  the  answer 
in  the  customs  of  mankind.  No 
custom  wherein  the  fine  arts  have 
borne  a  part  has  been  more  anci- 
ently or  generally  established,  than 
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for  halls  of  council  to  be  adorned  with 
the  effigies  of  illustrious  men. 

In  the  free  states  of  Greece  this 
custom  served  as  the  memorial,  the  re- 
ward, and  the  incentive  to  noble  deeds. 

In  Rome  it  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
a  political  institution,  ])laced  under 
thejurisdiction  of  the  senate.  Whence 
it  was  copied  by  the  municipal  coun- 
cils of  that  empire.  The  nations  wlio 
formed  kingdoms  out  of  its  con- 
quered provmces  preserved  the  usage 
where  their  arts  would  permit.  The 
Italian  republics  gave  the  custom  the 
sanction  of  law.  Undoubtedly,  then, 
such  ornaments  must  have  been  in 
harmony  with  the  feelings  of  free 
nations.  Still  more  is  required.  Tlie 
custom  ought  to  be  congenial  to  the 
habits  of  England.  IaA  us  recall 
what  we  possess  in  this  sort.  "VVe 
see  in  Westminster,  in  the  cathedrals, 
even  in  the  parish  churches,  how  rich 
England  is  in  monumental  statues, 
and  how  charmingly  they  harmonise 
with  architecture. 

In  our  ancient  cities  where  is  the 
council-chamber  without  portraits  of 
honoured  citizens?  Where  is  the 
college -hall  unadorned  with  the 
likenesses  of  its  founders  and  bene- 
factors ?  Where  is  the  ancient  man- 
sion without  its  family  gallery  ? 

The  custom,  then,  is  truly  English. 
Shall  a  usage  so  honoured,  inter- 
woyen  with  all  we  hold  dear,  find  no 
place  in  parliament,  where  are  con- 
centrated the  ranks,  intellects,  and 
feeling  of  the  country?  Shall  its 
adoption  by  the  senates  of  antiquity, 
whose  attainments  in  the  fine  arts  we 
are  now  vying  to  emulate,  be  of  no 
weight,  not  even  to  prefer  the  me- 
morials of  departed  worth  to  the 
projects  of  unknown  men?  Yet 
custom  is  wont  to  move  men's  minds 
in  two  opix)8ite  directions. 

In  the  wise  it  usually  breeds  re- 
S}x;ct,  l)ecause  customs  common  to 
different  nations  must  have  sj>rung 
from  something  similar  in  their  con- 
dition, or  else  by  time  become  a  part 
of  their  habits,  and  so  probably  of 
their  happiness.  In  the  foolish  yet 
confident,  custom  on  the  contrary 
breeds  aversion.  With  thcni  it  is 
not  the  custom  that  })ersuades,  but 
the  opinion  assigned  ibr  it ;  although 
in  customs  as  in  laws,  there  are  maiiy 
for  which  no  reason  can  bo  given. 
"■  Non  omnium  quai  a  niajoribus  con- 
stituta  sunt  ratio  reddi  potest,''  says 


the  first  ^  hrocanV*  of  the  Rodhok 
law. 

Let  us,  then,  pause  to  inquire,  and 
the  inquiry  wiA  reward  oar  pains, 
whether  there  be  not  reaaoin,  and 
good  reasons  too,  why  the  effigies  of 
Slustrious  men  should  have  been 
preferred  for  the  decorations  of  halls 
of  council.  Custom  is  formed  of 
habits  generalised ;  it  is,  therefore,  in 
the  habits  of  private  life  that  we 
must  seek  for  the  reason.  We  see 
by  daily  experience  how  the  states- 
man adorns  his  cabinet,  the  nobkonan 
his  library,  the  lawyer  or  the  scholar 
his  study,  the  merchant  his  coun- 
ting-house, with  some  busts  or  por- 
traits of  those  he  esteems,  while 
works  of  fancy  he  reserves  for  his  gal- 
lery or  rooms  for  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion. Good  taste  and  good  sense  tell 
him  that  the  affairs  and  realities  of 
life  ill  assort  with  creations  of  fancy. 
Can  it  be  believed  that  this  principfe, 
true  in  private,  shall  be  held  false 
in  public  life  ?  Shall  we  make  the 
parliament  the  sole  exception,  em- 
ployed as  it  is  in  the  weightiest 
affairs  of  state  and  the  last  retort  of 
justice. 

Were  it  possible  to  set  at  defiance 
this  fundamental  rule  of  taste,  which 
dictates  no  less  in  style  than  in  man- 
ners, would  it  be  possible  to  recon- 
cile such  a  folly  to  our  feelings? 
Men  do  not  cast  off  their  natures  at 
the  door  of  parliament.  Independent 
of  the  fitness  of  the  ornament  for  the 
place,  there  is,  however,  another  prin- 
ciple in  this  ancient  custom  of  mighty 
power. 

In  sculpture  and  painting  it  will 
be  found  that  the  likenesses  q£  the 
renowned  dead  affect  the  feelings 
more  deeply  and  lastingly  than  the 
loftiest  creations  of  fancy,  even  when 
their  subjects  are  chosen  from  actual 
events. 

A  comparison  taken  from  the 
higbest  works  of  art  will  best  explain 
this  principle.  Whoever  has  resided 
at  Rome  may  have  seen  the  fieseoes 
of  Kafi'aelle  in  the  Vatican,  and  pro- 
bably passed  onward  to  the  gauery 
of  statuary  where  arc  arranged  the 
s;igcs  and  statesmen  of  Greece.  In 
tlie  frescoes  are  seen  the  desisna  of 
the  loftiest  genius  cxpressea  with 
consummate  art.  In  the  statues  are 
seen  in  the  cold  marble  the  features 
and  expressions  of  those  mighty  men 
of  old  whose  names  have  been  £^ 
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nifliairto  us  filoin  boyhood,  n^hose  fame 
Biill  fills  the  world,  perchance  whose 
intellect  may  hftTe  guided  our  own. 

The  paintiiigs  charm  and  excite, 
the  statues  calm  the  feelings,  and 
lead  the  mind  onward  through  grave 
trains  of  thought.  Which  of  these 
eonditiom  is  most  suitable  in  senates 
and  courts  of  justice  ? 

Kor  is  this  difference  due  to  the 
contrast  of  painting  with  sculpture, 
for  substitute  portraits  for  statues, 
and  we  may  obser\'e  a  similar  effect. 
Both  are  triumphs  of  simple  truths 
long  treasured  in  our  minds,  over 
the  utmost  powers  of  invention. 

And  here  1  cannot  let  slip  the  oe- 
casioii  to  remark,  that  France  and 
Germany  are  now  employed  in  re- 
▼iyin^  this  wise  and  noble  custom 
of  antiqutty,  each  applying  it  to  their 
respective  conditions.  France  has 
devoted  the  deserted  palace  of  Yer- 
aailles  to  place  the  statues  and  por- 
traits of  her  illustrious  men,  and  by 
ibsB  act  the  present  generation  have 
done  their  utmost  to  repair  the 
raysttes  of  the  last. 

The  plan  is  admirable  for  com- 
prehension and  arrangement.  There 
are  seen  the  kings,  warriors,  states- 
men, presidents  of  parliaments,  and 
whoever  was  renowned  in  times  au- 
thentic and  known,  all  classed  and 
arranged. 

The  Walhalla,  erected  by  tlic 
king  of  Bavaria,  is  a  similar  design 
to  commemorate  the  renowned  men 
of  Germany. 

I  do  not  cite  these  national  works 
as  models  to  be  followed  by  England, 
but  as  proofs  how  the  spirit  of  anti- 
quity still  lives  in  modem  times. 

England,  standing  pre  -  eminent 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  owes 
to  herself  that  the  seat  of  her  legisla- 
ture be  adorned  on  no  foreign  plan, 
nor  by  foreign  hands.  But  rather 
as  her  parliament  has  been  the 
model  for  other  states,  so  may  the 
style  of  its  decorations  yet  become. 

A  plan  to  be  successful  must  needs 
be  founded  on  nature,  as  congenial 
with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  our 
country;  on  truth,  that  fiction  bo 
excluded  as  out  of  place  in  ecu  lis 
and  senates;  and  on  justice,  that  the 
present  time  may  not  usurp  the 
space  due  to  the  past,  which  is  its 
parent ;  nor  to  the  future,  whose  at- 
tainments it  cannot  foresee ;  for  we 
must  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  the 


edifice  we  are  proposing  to  adorn  is 
the  property  of  all  ages. 

These  principles  stated,  I  ssbmit 
the  following  outline  of  a  plan ;  for 
an  outline  is  all  that  can  be  offered, 
yet  distinct  enough  for  precise  ideas, 
which  failing  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment may  perhaps  hereafter  serve 
for  some  happier  suggestion. 

1.  The  subjects  for  scculpture  and 
painting  should  be  chosen  from  the 
constitution  of  Parliament  itself,  and 
in  a  manner  to  illustrate  its  history. 

By  a  gallery  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land represented  in  statutes  of  mar- 
ble^ arranged  in  the  order  of  time. 

For  in  all  ages,  in  fact  as  in  law, 
the  sovereign  has  been  the  ^  prin^ 
cijnum  et  fims'"  of  our  parliaments. 

The  series  should  be^  with  Al- 
fred, as  founder  of  t1>e  English  mo- 
narchy, by  union  of  the  Saxon  states 
under  his  sole  dominion ;  and  as  his 
memory  is  revered,  for  the  wisest  and 
best  of  that  long  illustrious  line  by  his 
successors  to  the  throne,  who  claim 
him  as  their  common  ancestor. 

Of  the  later  Saxon  and  Danish 
kings,  most  of  whom  are  known  only 
by  name,  a  selection  should  be  made ; 
and  Athelstan  and  Canute  merit  to 
be  preferred. 

For  the  former,  by  arms  and  trea- 
ties united  Great  Britain  under  one 
8U])renie  sovereignty,  leaving  the 
mure  distant  provinces  under  the  im- 
mediate rule  of  their  native  princes 
and  laws, —  an  event  that  imperial 
Rome  had  contended  for  in  vain 
during  300  years. 

And  the  latter  was  the  most  pow- 
erful monarch  of  his  age,  under 
him  the  rival  races  of  Saxons  and 
Danes  were  united  by  equal  laws. 

From  the  conquest  until  the  reign 
of  her  present  majesty,  a  statue 
should  be  erected  to  each  sovereign. 
For  of  them  many  were  even  less 
distinguished  by  rank  than  by  their 
genius  and  actions,  guiding  their 
people  with  wisdom  through  danger- 
ous and  eventful  times. 

Even  the  weak  and  worthless 
sovereigns  become  unconsciously  the 
instniinents  of  their  people's  good  ; 
as  did  King  John  by  the  extorted 
charter  of  Kunnimeade,  Richard  U. 
l)y  his  formal  abdication,  Mary  by 
her  cruelties,  and  James  II.  by  his 
forfeiture. 

In  former  ages,  the  king  presided 
personally  in  the  councils  of  state, 
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around  her,  no  one  seemed  to  want 
her  rings  or  her  bracelets ;  and  her 
little  heart  was  heavy  as  she  re- 
turned to  her  mother's  narrow  apart- 
ment each  evening,  with  her  glitter- 
ing goods  carefully  packed  in  a  little 
basket  suspended  from  her  arm,  and 
saluted  the  patient  woman  with  a 
melancholy, — 

"  Je  ne  sais  pourquoi,  maman, 
mais  je  n*ai  rien  vendu,  et  cepen- 
dant '' 

"  Courage,  courage,  ma  fille,"  was 
the  constant  reply ;  *^  qui  commence 
par  un  peu  du  malheur,  finit  par 
beaucoup  de  bonheur. — Take  more 
pains  inlaying  out  your  trinkets  to- 
morrow, and  who  knows  but  you 
may  have  better  fortune." 

Felicie  followed  her  mother's  coun- 
sel and  took  courage ;  and  it  so 
chanced  that,  on  the  following  day, 
two  young  lovers,  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage, were  attracted  by  her  pretty 
baubles,  and  began  to  bargain  with 
her.  They  had  walked  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis, 
where  the  father  of  the  bride-elect 
kept  a  wine-shop,  and  they  had  al- 
ready strolled  about  the  streets  for  a 
oou]^e  of  hours  before  they  entered 
the  Temple;  so  Felicie  requested  that 
mademoiselle  would  give  herself  the 
trouble  to  walk  behind  the  counter 
and  take  a  seat ;  and  that  monsieur 
would  have  the  politeness  to  pardon 
her  for  not  having  a  second  cnair  to 
offer  for  his  accommodation ;  and,  in 
short,  she  was  so  enga^ng  and  agree- 
able, that  before  the  little  party  se- 
parated, Rosalie  and  her  lover  had 
purchased  nearly  all  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  widow's  child,  and  they 
bad  mutually  communicated  their 
several  histories,  and  sworn  an  eter- 
nal friendship. 

Again  and  again  the  two  girls  met 
at  the  Temple ;  and,  ultimately,  Feli- 
cie took  her  friend  to  the  small  but 
neat  chamber  of  her  mother,  who 
occupied  an  entresol  in  the  Rue  Mar- 
ceau,  where  she  gained  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence for  hersdf  and  her  daughter 
\  as  a  rmaudeuse,  Madame  Lebrun 
received  the  young  stranger  veiy 
kindly,  for  she  had  already  become 
acquamted  with  her  through  the 
medium  of  FeUcie's  daily  comments 
and  narrations,  and  had  taken  care 
to  ascertain  the  respectability,  not 
only  of  the  demtdsdle  herself,  but 
also  of  her  family;  and  her  meek 


spirit  was  gladdened  by  the  thought 
that  her  little  Felicie  would  have  a 
friend  of  her  own  age,  for  hitherto 
she  had  known  no  companion  but 
herself,  and  she  was  worn  down  by 
anxieties  and  cares,  and  afforded  but 
poor  fellowship  to  a  gay  and  buoyant 
spirit. 

In  return  for  this  courtesy^  Made- 
moiselle Rosalie  invited  the  pretty 
Templar  to  spend  a  Sunday  with  her 
at  her  father's  house — a  whole  Son- 
day  !  as  Felicie  in  the  exuberance  of 
her  delight  expressed  it,  when  the 
prospect  of  this,  her  first  holyday, 
opened  before  her — "  Une  dimanche 
toute  entikre  r  To  her  it  was  a  vision 
of  beatitude !  And  when  the  happy 
morning  at  length  dawned,  its  earli- 
est beams  found  her  tressing  her  fine 
hair  before  the  only  looking-^ass 
that  had  ever  yet  reflected  her  young 
loveliness. 

Ei^ht  o'clock  had  scarcely  ceased 
striking,  when  the  two  frieDds  were 
kneeling  together  before  the  altar 
of  a  neighbouring  church,  en- 
^ged  in  reciting  the  morning  mass; 
and  a  very  pretty  picture  they 
made,  with  the  clustering  columns 
rising  around  them  m  dim  nu^iesty, 
and  the  chequered  light  from  the 
stained  windows  weaving  its  flicka> 
ing  mosaics  on  the  marUe  pavement 
Rosalie  was  that  rare  personase  in 
France,  a  fair  beauty,  wiUi  uuqge 
grey  eyes,  light  brown  hair,  and  a 
florid  complexion.  Like  Fetide,  she 
was  an  only  child;  but,  unlike  our 
less  fortunate  heroine,  she  was  also 
an  heiress.  M.  DuIkms,  her  fitfher, 
not  only  sold  wine,  but  grew  it.  He 
was  by  birth  a  Provencal ;  but  even 
when  he  resolved  to  establish  himself 
hors  de  la  harriere  of  Paris,  and  thus 
emancipate  the  **  homs  vnu,  H  Aome 
eau-de-vie,^  in  which  he  dealt  firam 
the  city  dues,  he  refused  to  dispose  of 
his  little  patrimony  near  At^dou; 
and  thence  he  drew  a  great  portion 
of  the  excellent  wine  which  had 
made  the  "  Remeontre  des  Fcytyrs" 
so  deservedly  popular  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. As  he  frequently  ob- 
served when  conversing  with  a  cn*- 
tomer,  ^  He  had  a  seniummi  on  the 
subject  of  his  paternal  inhentuioe — 
Av^on  was  ch»ic  gnmnd— Ui 
land  lay  near  Vandinie^  and  im 
irrigated  by  the  watoa  of  that  ede- 
hrated  fountain.  He  ooold  not  lad 
in  hii  heart  to  aell  aoeh  a 
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PILGRIMAGES  IK  PARIS. 
No.  II.      THE  TEMPLE. 


It  is  extremely  probable  that  not  one 
Englishman  in  a  hundred  who  visits 
Fbns  ever  sees  the  Temple,  or  is 
even  aware  of  its  existence ;  and  vet 
it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  ^*  lions '  of 
the  French  metropolis.  Its  situation 
is,  however,  so  anti-fashionable  and 
unattractive  in  every  way,  and  its 
approaches  so  unsavoury  and  incon- 
venient, that  the  mere  seeker  aflcr 
amusement,  the  mere  idler  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Palais  Koyal, 
would  never  think  of  exchanging 
the  gay  and  glittering  frivolities  of 
those  English-haunted  localities  for 
the  more  characteristic,  but  com- 
mercial scene  which  he  would  en- 
counter at  the  Temple. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Rue 
du  Temple,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  fountain  which 
occupies  one  of  the  angles  of  an  ex- 
tamve  square,  or  place,  stands  an 
enormous  timber  construction,  co- 
vered by  a  slated  roof.  To  describe 
it  geographically,  we  would  say  that 
it  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Rue  du  Petit  Thouars,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Rue  Percee;  nor  can 
we  give  a  better  idea  of  it  actuallv 
than  to  stiite  that  it  is  a  colossal, 
ffloomy,  circular  rotunda,  surrounded 
by  an  arched  gallery,  and  supported 
by  a  multitude  of  pdlars ;  the  whole 
•pace  being  piled  with  merchandise, 
in  many  cases  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof,  and  presenting  a  busy,  bazar- 
hke  appearance,  which  instantly  re- 
minds the  traveller  of  the  gigantic 
marts  of  Constantinople  and  Cairo. 

One  long  passage  separates  the 
whole  space  lengthways  into  two 
equal  sections,  wnich  arc  in  their 
turn  divided  and  subdivided  by  late- 
ral and  transversal  pathways,  giving 
ingress  to  the  mysterious  recesses  of 
the  extraordinary  edifice.  All  new 
articles  are  understood  to  be  prohi- 
bited at  the  Temple,  although  they 
are  frequently  to  be  found  there ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  ask  for 
SBoy  thing  worn  and  apparently 
worthless  without  success.  1  he  most 
mimite  cuttings  of  cloth  or  carpet- 
ing^ linen  rags,  old  iron,  copper, 
bnai,  and  lei^;  broken  tools  and 
hnlDen  fiimitnre ;  decapitated  kitchen 


utensils,  patched-up  garments  for 
both  sexes,  some  or  them  grotesc^ue 
beyond  description,  tricked  out  with 
shreds  of  tartan  and  trimmings  of 
moth-eaten  fur;  shoes  and  slippers, 
alike  toeless  and  heelless ;  old  horse- 
gear, — in  short,  second-hand  goods  of 
every  description — from  the  flock- 
beds,  so  universal  in  inferior  French 
houses,  to  the  most  utter  rubbish,  are 
to  be  seen  on  one  side ;  while  on  the 
other,  forming  a  strange  contrast 
from  the  tattered  Jichu  and  disco- 
loured shawl,  of  the  poissarde,  may 
be  found  the  antique  brocade,  ricn 
point-lace,  and  rococo  jewels  of  bu- 
ried centuries. 

It  is  to  the  Temple  that  the  poor 
and  industrious  menaghre  of  the 
lower  ranks  bends  her  steps  to  look 
for  pieces  of  linen,  woollen,  cotton, 
and  print,  to  repair  the  clothes  of  her 
husband  and  children,  when  both 
buyer  and  seller  patiently  and  ear- 
nestly turn  over  piles  of  chiffons^  in 
order  to  match  a  gOMm  or  a  waist- 
coat, in  which  they  are  almost  cer- 
tain ultimately  to  succeed.  It  is  to 
the  Temple  that  the  hard-working 
gn'sette  carries  her  little  capital,  when 
she  has  become  ambitious,  and  re- 
solves that  her  savings  shall  serve  to 
establish  her  dans  »es  meubles ;  that 
so  she  may  have  a  home  of  her  own 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  story  of  a  house 
where  there  is  a  portier  at  the  gate 
and  an  equipage  au  premier.  It  is 
to  the  Temple  that  the  unhappy  me- 
chanic, whose  large  family  and  daily 
necessities  have  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  household  goods,  some 
to  the  mont  de  pi6tS,  and  some  in 
lieu  of  rent  for  his  narrow  garret  to 
an  inexorable  landlord,  looks  to  re- 
place his  garniture^  when  a  sudden 
accession  of  labour  or  of  profit  gives 
him  a  vision  of  better  days.  In 
short,  the  Temple  is  the  ceneral  and 
never- failing  resource  of  the  needy 
classes.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  nature  of  their  wants,  they  can 
supply  them  there  for  less  money 
and  at  a  less  expense  of  time  and 
trouble  than  elsewhere. 

Nor  is  the  ear  less  emploj^ed  than 
the  eye  among  the  intricacies  of  the 
Temple;  for  the  numerous  traders 
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of  the  place,  untrammelled  by  that 

fines    other  tnideB- people   to   their 
ahop-conntcn,  and  teaches  them  to  be  , 

content  with  Tolnntaiy  customers,  there  be 
have  no  anch  feeing  to  ocmtnd  their 
eagemen;  and  tbev  oooNqoently 
■■Mil  jon  in  all  naa  with  a  con- 
finncdTodfention  of  **  Maiil  voyea 
dMM^  ™"'<"~',  que  de  bellea  choaea 


"  Entm  ehei  moi,  ua  I 
j"^  de  qnoi  cfaoisir  en  touta  genm  .*" 
"  Avee  de  I'ai^ent  on  peut  tout 
SToir  i  num  eompttHT,  menknra  et 
jneadamea ;  tant  Tutile  que  Taffr^ble  i 
et  tont  fort  i  U  mode :"  reminding 
aae  fiirtMy  of  the  olden  time  in 
London,  with  its  "  What  d'ye  lack, 
good  iMtdamP  what  d'ye  laekF" 
Sot  im  it  Ism  cnriona  to  see  the  vehe- 
mentcrowding,  crushing,  and  jostlii^ 
CMMMnent  upon  the  itrenuout  efforts 
made  t>y  each  separate  indiridnal  to 
■ttract  attention;  or  to  remark  the 
pcrftet  good-bumonrwith  which  fre- 

Soent  coUinon*  take  place,  only  to 
e  ncoeeded  by  a  courteous  "  Par- 
don, mon  amie ;  je  ne  te  cioyois  ^m 
m  pr^  de  moi,"  without  one  vestige 
<rf  anger  or  bitter  feeling. 

Muiy  of  the  miniatore  shops  in 
the  Temple  are  kept  by  the  wives 
and  danglitcr*  of  artisans,  who  are 
not  possessed  of  suffident  capital  to 
establish  themselves  as  regular  mar- 
eliaadeM  in  the  city  ;  while  others  are 
tenanted  by  Jews,  and  servants,  who, 
having  laid  aside  a  portion  of  their 
yearly  gains,  at  length  become  in- 
lectea  by  an  idea  of  independence, 
and  accordingly  secure  a  stall  in  this 
emporium  of  sundries,  'i'hna  it  be- 
comes the  great  depot  for  every  de- 
scription ot  nirplus.  The  artisan 
aends  there  the  articles  which  he 
produce*  during  his  hours  irflcisiirc ; 
the  Jew  every  stray  piece  of  pro- 
perty, of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
of  Which  he  hopes  to  make  money ; 
while  the  ex-domestic  purchases  from 
the  waiting-womcu  with  whom  she 
is  acquainted,  oil  the  cast  garments 
of  theirnMHlish  mistresses, and  retails 
them  lo  the  boiirgeoite  and  thejri- 
settt,  by  whom  they  are  metai 
phosed  into  other  shapes,  and 
verted  to  uses  for  which  they  were 
never  meant. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  suppoKd 
that  all  the  merchandise  in  this  I'a- 
nsian  baiar    is    composed  of  such 


reftiae  as  we  hare  named.  Vv  flan 
it.  In  addition  to  the  f«w  t^dm  tt 
bypoHt  m  lour  which  we  have  il->  ' 
ready  i  i  n  many  ^^^f"  ^^V 
there  be  purchaMd  quite  ■•  raliraa 
as  in  their  oi|^uial  rttfc^  W€  twr  <V 
three  btuidr«d  p«r  emt  bii  link  ttqr 

fonnerijr  cost.    Tim  Ir  ' ■ 

indeed,  in  m^T 
certain  artielM  tc 
at  all;  bat  he  wmbI,  mwUmkm, 


of  the  TCiiett  Uttar  fa  tbi  «!■» 

This  fket,ifioqiuRdtata)aH,iM» 
erer,  be  at  odos  iiiiJswrf^il  II 
involTca  the  trmtJf  tt  tltoTufk 

They  are  the  wiedK  •f'MUnb  W 
haosted  fiirtanea— tke  M*  tt  im 

gambler— ttic  inheritance  af  the 
widow — the  nvmhra  A'li/ecla  of  (lie 
hMnkmf  t.  How  many  achine  beBita, 
how  mnny  burning  eycliMla,  bid 
looked  tliL'ir  last  upon  the  chcruihe^ 
otgecta  laiiiiliar  to  them  for  yiatn, 
ere,  with  liiii^erjn;;  and  rvluctmt 
steps;,  tbi'  victims  of  irapmdcDec  or 
ndnbrtnne  to  whom  they  ono:  be- 
longed, hull  wnght  amid  the  recew« 
of  Oh  Temple  a  purcliascr  for  these 
poor  remains  of  their  previous  pro- 
sperity I  What  tides  coutd  not  the 
owners  iif  those  NmaC  close  bIkkis — if 
shop*  thL7  may  indeed  be  catlad — 
tell  of  the  agouy  of  spirit,  of  the 
choked  soli,  the  smothervd  accent, 
and  the  pmiid  shame,  of  thoKe  hy 
whose  niisfurtnncs  they  have  been 
been  stocki^il  with  a  licscriplloa  of 
merchanili'ic  ntticfa  Acrrcn  to  rcdwm 
the  coniC'|ttciice  of  the  Tempts,  and 
save  it  from  the  rcpataliou  of  bcniB 
the  Kag-fiir  of  Paris  1 

In  one  of  the  lateral  passaga  td 
which  alluAiora  has  lier.'n  alrcadj  mtdft 
might  h:i\i:  liL-en  seen,  a  fcw  vem 
ago,  a  -cr^rtftLJlv  arrangtMl  UM  at- 
tractive <<>'"ploir,  filled  with  Ibow 
pretty  friili's  which  ancoecd  taA 
other  BO  iiijiiUly  umong  the  rlifrv^r 
of  the  rrcnch  c:Hphal.  In  Englsad, 
a  woman,  not  merely  of  faafaiaB,  but 
even  of  n-sjit'ctability,  conMios  it 
beneath  htrr  coD.semicnec  to  bt  aWtt 
with  ati-iimel,  I  c  rgrscefelnd 
becoming,  which  •:  mode  ofcoO^ 
materi^" :  and,  thi       urc,  of  an   is-    . 
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re  her  jewels  re-set  every  third 
uth  season,  compels  her  to  ap- 
in  ornaments  which  have  sur- 
the  nu)de ;  but  iu  France  such 
&om  being  the  case ;  fur,  pro- 
the  b^ou  be  pretty,  and,  above 
alculated  to  heighten  her  at- 
^ns,  a  Parisian  fashionist  will 
it,  however  cheap  the  material : 
y  this  concession  she  is  enabled 
^w  it  aside  when  the  fancy  to 
I  it  owed  its  invention  has  i>asscd 
Hence  trinkets  of  this  descrip- 
ire,  in  Paris,  familiarly  called 
r  de  quinze  jours ;  and  as  the 
n  is  universal,  so  no  one  is 
red  from  this  elegant  economy 
ay  apprehension  of  the  com- 
I  of  a  Mrs.  Grundy, 
articles  of  this  nature,  it  will  at 
be  understood  that  there  is  al- 
a  profusion  at  the  Temple; 
bat,  turn  in  which  direction  he 
the  visitor  is  sure  to  encounter 
ntity  of  this  valueless  trinkctry ; 
townere  can  he  now  find  it  in 
profusion  and  variety,  or  fol- 
g  so  closely  upon  the  pre- 
g  mode^  as  he  might  have 
at  the  stall  which  we  have 
Ij  mentioned,  and  of  which 
residing  ])ricste8s  was  the  young 
retty  1  elicie  Lebrun.  Scarcely 
bandeaUj  &feronitre^  or  a  brace- 
itt  its  vogue  in  the  salons  of  the 
V,  than,  even  before  it  had 
I  its  way  to  the  stage  or  the 
uette^  it  might  be  seen  in  one  of 
;lass  cases  of  la  petite  Felicie ; 
she  was,  in  consec|uence,  the 
J  of  the  third-rate  coquettes  and 
f  -  tnaitresses  who  frequented 
'emple  for  the  purposes  of  traf- 
Kor  did  she  fail  to  display 
g  her  treasures  a  variety  of 
pins,  and  signet-rings,  all  look- 
exactly  like  gold;"  for  which 
ound  a  ready  sale  among  the 
.  clerks  and  ambitious  soldiery. 
re  now  speaking  of  the  counter 
lide  in  its  palmy  days,  for  when 
HA  first  established  in  the  Tem- 
DOthing  could  well  be  more 
re  than  the  arrangements  that 
)een  made  for  her.  It  was  in 
xmth  of  March  that  she  took 
mm  of  her  little  shop.  All 
nerehandise  that  it  contained 
■tod  only  to  the  value  of  fifteen 
teen  francs ;  but  as  it  had  been 
MMid  most  advantageously  by 
widofred   mother,   the  youngi 


trader  was  taught  to  hope  that  it 
might,  if  cleverly  retailed,  realise 
twice  the  sum.  Her  personal  com- 
forts were  a  chanffcpicd  filled  with 
charcoal  ashes,  a  brown  pipkin  con- 
taining some  vegetable  soup  (which 
she  was  instructed  to  warm  over  the 
said  ashes  when  she  became  hungry), 
a  large  slice  of  bread,  a  bunch  of 
dried  grapes,  a  metal  spoon,  and  a 
wooden  chair  with  a  rush  seat.  Her 
luxuries  were  a  light  heart  and  her 
missal. 

For  three  weary  days  sat  Felicie 
among  her  scanty  property,  deriving 
her  only  amusement  I'rom  occasion- 
ally clasping  a  bracelet  about  her 
own  pretty  wrist,  and  then  assiduously 
nibbing  it  with  the  piece  of  leather 
intended  to  eiface  any  traces  which 
might  be  left  upon  it  when  it  had 
been  handled ;  or  putting  a  heavy  gilt 
ring,  gay  with  a  gem  of  coloured 
glass,  upon  her  slender  finger,  and 
laughing  to  herself  as  it  twisted  round 
and  round,  impelled  by  its  own  size 
and  weight. 

But  the  reader  has  not  yet  been 
formally  introduced  to  the  little 
marchande  du  Temple.  Felicie,  at 
the  period  in  which  we  are  about  to 
take  up  her  story,  had  just  completed 
her  sixteenth  year.  She  was  of  the 
middle  height,  but  so  slight  and  har- 
moniously moulded  that,  at  the  first 
glance,  she  appeared  to  be  consider- 
ably above  it;  her  eyes  were  large, 
and  of  a  clear  full  brown,  while  the 
long  black  lashes  by  which  they 
were  veiled  made  them  seem  several 
shades  darker  than  they  really  were ; 
her  hands  and  feet  were  a  dream  of 
beauty ;  and  her  abundant  hair,  which 
had  just  escaped  being  of  the  deepest 
black,  was  arranged  with  the  care 
and  neatness  peculiar  to  the  grisettcs 
of  France  and  Germany.  In  short, 
Felicie  Lebnm,  with  her  bright- 
coloured,  close-fitting  bodice,  her 
ample,  but  somewhat  short  black 
petticoat,  her  dainty  chaussure,  and 
her  nidiant  countenance,  was  one  of 
the  prettiest  specimens  of  her  class 
and  country  upon  which  any  stranger 
would  have  wished  to  look. 

For  three  days  she  sat  there,  play- 
ing with  her  baubles,  and  occasion- 
ally readi  a  prayer  or  two  from 
her  Uwe  i  keures^  but  although  a 
crowd  of  I  &  into  the 
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■nd  then  replace  it  by  a  mere  spot  of 
land  near  the  capital ;  more  particu- 
laily  in  these  times,  when  the  mania 
ibr  Duilding,  and  the  rage  for  forti- 
flcations,  nmde  such  a  gdchis  of  every 
nUoe  within  reach !"  And  then  he 
bnmmed  a  few  bars  of  some  old 
Ftayen^  ballad,  which,  in  its  turn, 
was  followed  up  by  the  self-gratula- 
tory  remark  that, "  Ck)me  what  might 
to  the  Rencontre  des  Voyageurs^ms 
pretty  Rosalie  was  sure  of  a  home 
and  an  income  at  Avignon."' 

Such  were  the  new  friends  of  Fe- 
lide ;  and  it  were  vain  to  attempt  a 
deacription  of  her  delight  during  that 
long,  bright  Sunday,  when,  as  though 
her  present  enjoyment  were  not 
enough,  M.  Dubois  courteously  in^ 
Tited  her  to  the  wedding  whicn  was 
to  take  place  during  the  following 
month,  and  declared  nis  intention  of 
escorting  her  home  in  person  in  the 
evening,  in  order  to  extend  the  at- 
tention to  Madame  Lebrun,  gallantly 
observing  that  Mademoiselle  was  too 
young  and  too  handsome  to  be  a 
convive  de  noces  in  the  house  of  a 
widower  without  the  guardianship  of 
her  mother,  even  although  all  the 
guests  were  as  prudent  as  a  protocol. 

This  was  said  at  table,  where  a 
feast  was  spread  such  as  Felicie  had 
never  before  seen.  There  was  a 
atnme  au  bceuf,  a  botUni  served  with 
melon,  a  potuet  aux  choux,  a  dish  of 
stewed  spinach,  a  slice  of  gruyhre 
cheese,  and  a  dessert.  The  little 
marckande  felt  satisfied  that  the 
wish  of  her  heart  was  now  accom- 
plished, and  that  she  had  indeed 
got  into  la  bonne  sociSte.  In  the 
evening,  a  neighbour  who  performed 
professionally  on  the  violin,  chancing 
to  call  in  to  have  a  little  chat  with 
the  worthy  auberginte^  afforded  what 
the  French  people  never  fail  to  pro- 
fit by — the  opportunity  of  a  dance : 
and,  accordingly,  a  quadrille  was 
soon  formed  on  the  turf  in  the  gar- 
den, the  two  lovers  being  vis-a-vis  to 
M.  Dubois  and  Felicie :  to  this  suc- 
ceeded a  waltz,  and  then  again  a 
miadrille;  but  just  as  they  were 
about  to  re-commence  the  latter,  two 
or  three  acquaintances  of  either  sex, 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  instru- 
ment, walked  into  the  garden,  and 
joined  the  dancers  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Equally  of  course  M.  Du- 
bois soon  lost  his  pretty  partner :  for 
the  quadrille  was  scarcely  over,  when 


a  young  man  in  a  military  undress 
walked  up  to  Felicie,  and  asked  the 
honour  of  her  hand  for  the  next 
waltz. 

This  was  another  golden  moment 
for  the  little  marckande.  Since  the 
death  of  her  father,  which  happened 
when  she  was  yet  a  child,  her  wi- 
dowed mother  had  with  difficulty 
contrived  to  support  herself  and  her 
daughter;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  surprising  that  she 
had  no  friends  anxious  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  in- 
troducing a  pretty  and  penniless  girl 
to  scenes  of  gaiety  totally  unsuited 
to  her  fortunes.  Thus  Felicie  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  be  an 
object  of  attraction  to  strangers,  or 
to  listen  to  the  sweet  but  dangerous 
voice  of  flattery;  and  she  had  not 
made  more  than  a  momentary  pause 
after  her  first  whirl  over  the  springy 
turf  with  her  handsome  partner, 
when  her  eye  b^n  to  brighten,  and 
her  check  to  flush,  as  she  listened  to 
his  honeyed  words. 

M.  Dubois  looked  on  with  a  feel- 
ing of  anxiety,  when,  after  a  second 
quadrille  had  been  danced,  and  then 
a  third,  he  remarked  that  his  daugh- 
ter's new  friend  still  continued  on 
the  arm  of  her  cavalier,  as  if  either 
unconscious  or  careless  that  the  other 
members  of  the  impromptu  ball  had 
repeatedly  changed  their  partners; 
and  that  the  voung  man,  whom  he 
now  saw  for  the  first  time,  but  who 
had  accompanied  the  family  of  his 
neighbour  M.  Vigeron,  the  draper 
(which  circumstance  he  considered 
as  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  re- 
spectability), was  totally  occupied  in 
endeavouring  to  produce  a  favour- 
able impression  upon  his  pretty  part- 
ner. The  undertaking  was  evidently 
not  difficult ;  and  the  delight  of  Fe- 
licie rendered  her  beauty  so  radiant, 
that  all  eyes  were  soon  turned  upon 
herself  and  M.  Jacques,  for  such  was 
the  name  by  which  the  stranger  had 
been  made  known  to  his  host. 

I.<ess  unsophisticated  eyes  than 
those  of  the  avbergiste  and  his  friends 
might,  however,  have  discovered  in 
the  manner  of  the  young  man  a 
tinge  of  haughtiness  which  was  with 
some  difficulty  suppressed,  until 
admiration  of  nis  fair  partner  swal- 
lowed up  every  other  feeling,  and  he 
became  as  gay,  as  natural,  and  as 
absorbed  by  pleasure,  as  those  about 
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him.  He  was  tall,  slight,  and  dark- 
eyed,  about  twenty- three  or  four  years 
of  age,  with  rich  black  hair  clustering 
in  heavy  masses  about  his  forehead, 
and  falling  low  upon  his  neck,  and  a 
gracefulness  of  manner  conspicuous 
even  in  a  Frenchman.  He  i)osses8ed, 
too,  a  low,  sweet  voice,  tempered  into 
harmony-^  rare  charm  among  his 
countrymen — and  a  choice  of  words 
of  which  even  Felicie  felt  the  attrac- 
tion, though  she  was  ignorant  of  its 
cause.  Was  it  surprising  that  these 
were,  indeed,  happy  moments  for 
her? 

^  It  is  easy  to  see  that  inadeTnoiseUe 
is  a  Parisian,"  said  her  partner,  as 
they  paused  for  a  moment  to  take 
breath  after  the  evolutions  of  a 
long-protracted  saiUetue,  which  they 
had,  as  usual,  executed  together. 
"No  women,  save  those  of  Paris, 
accomplish  this  joyous  waltz  as 
though  they  had  winged  heels." 

"  It  is  true  that  I  was  born  within 
the  barriers,"  smiled  Felicie ;  "  but 
monsieur  is  too  polite  to  compliment 
me  on  my  dancing ;  a  ball  is  to  me 
so  veiy  rare  a  pleasure — and  yet  I 
should  not  like  to  believe  that  mon- 
sieur meant  only  a  persiflage^ 

"  You  are  right,  oeUe  Felicie ;  you 
must  do  me  no  such  injustice,  but 
what  can  you  mean  by  telling  me 
that  to  you  a  ball  is  a  rare  pleasure  ? 
I  never  yet  have  imagined  that  there 
existed  a  pretty  woman  in  Paris  to 
whom  her  Sunday  quadrille  was  not 
as  indispensable  as  her  Sunday  po- 
tager 

^*  It  is  possible,  sometimes,  to  miss 
both  the  one  and  the  other,"  said  the 
little  marchande  almost  gravelly.  The 
young  man  paused  for  an  instant, 
and  looked  inquiringly  into  her  face, 
but,  as  she  did  not  continue  speaking, 
he  resumed  politely,  as  though  he  h^ 
been  unconscious  of  the  ambiguity  of 
her  reply. 

"  An !  mademoUeUe  prefers  the 
theatre.  Mademoiselle  a  tort — she  is 
too  pretty,  too  engageaiUCy  to  give  up 
the  joyous  ball  for  a  saUe  de  spectacle. 
And  how  runs  your  taste  ?  Do  you 
better  love  the  vaudevilles  of  the 
Palais  Koyal  or  the  melodrames  of 
the  Porte  St.  Martm  ?" 

"  I  have  never  witnessed  either  the 
one  or  the  other,"  replied  Felicie, 
quietly. 

''^'Mais  fi  done!  you  are  surely 
seeking  to  mystify  me,"  exclaimed 


the  young  man,  with  a  gestm  of  in- 
credulity. "Never  witneaied  a  re- 
presentation? Nay,  then,  pray  tell 
me  where  you  have  been  brought 
up. 

"  In  the  Rue  Marceau^^  said  Feli- 
cie, answering  the  question  literally. 
"  And  perhaps  the  surprise  of  mon- 
sieur will  cease  when  I  tell  him 
that  we  are  very  poor.  My  mother 
is  a  widow,  who  earns  a  sabsistenoe 
as  a  ravaudeuscy  and  she  is  so  clever 
that  work  never  fails  her ;  as  for  me, 
I  have  a  comptoir  in  the  Temple, 
where  I  retail  bijouterie — that  is, 
monsieur  will  understand,  when  I 
speak  of  bijouterie^  I  mean  le»  moda 
ae  quinze  jours — les  joUes  objets  qm 
ne  se  vendent  pas  chers^ 

The  stranger  smiled.  '^  And  yet, 
mademoiselle  wears  neither  ring  nor 
necklace." 

''Fi  done  cL  voire  tour!'"  langfaed 
Felicie ;  "  I  am  not  obliged  to  cany 
my  comptoir  with  me  w&n  I  go  into 
society. 

Again  did  M.  Jacques  look  at  his 
pretty  partner  with  undisguised  as- 
tonishment. "  If  this  simplicitj  be 
assumed,"  he  murmured  to  himseU^ 
"  she  is  destined  to  become  as  consum- 
mate an  actress  as  ever  trod  the 
stage ; — in  any  case,  she  is  the  most 
beautiful  little  fairy  that  my  eyes 
have  looked  upon  for  the  last  tvrelye- 
months — and — vogue  la  galhre  ! — she 
is  welcome  to  her  woman-wit.*" 

"Ha!  yonder  is  Rosalie,  who 
beckons  me,"  said  Felicie  ;  ^  JPardoM, 
monsieur ;"  and  she  was  moviiM;  from 
beside  him,  when  he  caug&t  her 
hand. 

'' One  moment,  mademoueUe :  I  am 
in  want  of  some  bijouterie — I  sboold 
like  to  be  your  customer.  In  wlwt 
direction  is  your  comptoir  f 

"  La  seconde  allee  k  droite,  mmi- 
sieur.  Je  serai  tr^  recomuMSSBiite,'' 
was  the  hurried  rejoinder,  ••  the 
innocent  and  light-hearted  girl  hast* 
ened  to  obey  the  signal  of  her  fkiend. 

The  purpose  of  M.  Dnlxns  was 
answered;  and,  on  h^  gainiiig  the 
side  of  Rosalie,  he  led  her  away  a 
few  paces,  and  then  explained  what  she 
had  been  far  fnmi  suspecting :  name* 
ly,  "  that  all  the  world,**  as  tiie  worw 
thy  aubergiste  expressed  it,  al1^ll^h^^ 
to  the  score  of  perscms  then 
"  were  remarking  upon  the 


paid  by  M.  Jaoqnea   to  m  PhAiI 
stranger;  not  that  be  biaiMiliiiK 
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moiteUe  F^licie — ^far  from  it — ^for  it 
WM  easy  to  perceive  that  M.  Jac()iies 
WW  tres  comme'il'faut ;  but  he  had 
woertained  that  le  voistn  (meaning 
M.  Vigeron)  knew  no  more  of  him 
than  tRBi  he  was  a  veiy  good  cus- 
tomer, and  always  paid  ^r  his  pur- 
chaies  argent  coniptant;  while  it  had 
also  been  hinted  to  him  by  a  friend, 
that  the  honest  draper  iiad  some 
reason  to  believe  that  he  owed  the 
jtraUque  of  the  handsome  stranger  to 
a  glimpse  which  he  had  accidentally 
caught  of  his  pretty  daughter  Marie ; 
and  that  he  had  winked  at  his  fre- 
quent visits  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  ultimately  secure  him  —  for 
that  he  was  a  bon  parU  ISI.  Vigeron 
had  no  doubt,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  spent  his  mency. 

**  Thus  you  see,  //  a  petite  F^licie, 
that  you  must  do  yourself  justice, 
and  not  suffer  him  to  trifle  with 
you,"  said  the  respectable  old  man. 
•*  For,  take  my  word  for  it,  there  is 
something  in  the  curling  lip  of  that 
gmHard  which  tells  me  that  he  will 
never  be  the  husband  of  a  gri,sette" 

"  Husband !"  echoed  his  listener. 
■**What!  ce  Monsienr-la!  Surely 
you  could  not  have  dreamt  for  a 
moment,  my  good  sir,  that  J  was  so 
vain,  so  weak,  as  to  believe  that  he 
would  ever  think  of  me,  save  as  the 
poor  little  rnarchande  du  Temple ! 
Oh  no!"  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire, 
and  her  brow  burnt  as  she  added 
with  energy,  "  I  should  as  soon  hope 
to  marry  an  angel !" 

*'*'Pauvre  petite  P^  sighed  M.  Du- 
bois, as  he  passed  his  hand  fondly 
over  her  glossy  hair ;  "  and  now, 
va  fen,  and  make  merry,  for  the  hour 
of  parting  will  soon  come ;  but  dance 
no  more  with  M.  Jacques ;  or,  to  say 
ihe  least,  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
mav  make  an  enemy  of  le  voisin."^ 

Felicie  readily  promised  to  obey ; 
and  in  another  moment  she  stood  up 
beside  a  sprightly  young  cmmnis ; 
but  by  some  strange  fatality,  her 
vw-d-rw  was  M.  Jacques,  and  his 
partner,  the  fair  and  happy-looking 
Marie  Vigeron.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  passed  over  without  any  in- 
cident worth  recording.  Twice  did 
M.  Jacques  renew  his  claim  to  the 
band  of  Felicie;  but  each  time 
^.  Dubois  had  so  well  taken  his 
measures,  that  she  was  already  {)ro- 
Yided  'with  a  carmHer,  At  nine 
o'clock,  the  good-hearted  old  aubcr- 


fci»te  accompanied  her  himself  to  the 
Rue  Marceau,  and  delivered  her  up 
safely  to  her  mother ;  to  whom  he, 
in  due  form,  presented  the  invitation 
to  his  daughter's  marriage,  which 
was  gratefully  acknowledged,  for  it 
was  long  since  the  po(»r  widow  had 
known  a  jour  defete. 

On  the  morrow,  M.  Jacques  did 
not  fail  to  present  himself  at  the 
stiiU  of  Felicie,  who  blushed  deeply, 
although  she  scarcely  knew  where- 
fore, as  she  saw  him  approach.  He 
must,  indeed,  as  our  heroine  whis- 
pered to  herself,  have  been  in  want  of 
bijouterie ;  for,  after  purchasing  a 
mass  of  false  finery  for  himself;  of 
which  he  did  not  once  inquire  the  prioe 
as  he  decided  on  its  possession,  he 
required  so  many  pretty  trifles  for  a 
petite  cousine  in  the  country  and  a 
grand-aunt  in  town,  that  once  more 
Felicie  found  her  counter  covered 
with  empty  cases.  But  then,  by 
some  unaccountable  chance,  M. 
Jacques  still  lingered  in  the  desert 
he  had  made,  talking  over  the  ball  of 
the  previous  evening,  and  saying 
kind  and  flattering  things  of  Rc^alie 
Dubois  and  her  good-hearted  father ; 
and  of  Marie  Vigeron  and  the  old 
draper ;  occasionally  launching  a 
sneer,  and  sometimes  even  indulging 
in  a  hearty  laugh,  at  the  underbred 
pretension  of  the  smart  young  clerk 
with  whom  she  had  terminated  her 
evening ;  and  then  more  seriously 
requesting  that  she  would  not  lose 
any  time  in  replenishing  her  comp' 
toir  as  he  had  commissions  from  a 
score  of  friends  en  province  to  make 
purchases  for  them  :  and  by  a  strange 
fatality  they  all,  by  his  account, 
were  labouring  under  a  mania  for 
jewellery.  With  a  smile,  and  a 
"  mille  graqes^  momieur^^  Felicie  pro- 
mised to  obey ;  but  all  the  anxiety  of 
M.  Jacques  to  oblige  his  acquamt- 
ancc  did  not  prevent  his  lounging  on 
for  another  hour  at  the  stall  of  our 
little  heroine,  and  thus  wilfully  wast- 
ing her  morning. 

lie  returned  again  and  again;  and 
busy  eyes — for  the  denizens  of  the 
Temple  were  not  without  their  social 
j)olitics,  and  their  anti-social  deduc- 
tions— l)egan  to  rest  long  and  often 
upon  the  cowptoir  of  the  widow's 
child;  and  to  remark  that  the  tall, 
dark  gentleman  with  the  black  eyes 
was  a  very  constant  customer  at  a 
stall  little  calculated  to  contain  such 
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merchandise  as  a  person  of  his  ap- 
pearance might  be  supposed  so  re- 
peatedly to  require.  But  Felicie 
never  reflected,  and  M.  Jacques  did 
not  heed,  or  suffer  himself  to  reflect, 
upon  the  surmises  or  inferences  of 
the  little  world  about  them.  He 
had  soon  become  convinced  of  the 
artlessness  of  the  pretty  marchande ; 
and  satisfied  himself  tnat,  far  from 
being  the  actress  which  he  had  at 
first  been  tempted  to  believe,  she  was 
so  utterly  unsuspicious  of  evil,  that 
her  very  innocence  was  her  best  de- 
fence. From  time  to  time,  as  he 
hung  over  her  counter,  affecting  a 
difiSculty  hi  the  choice  of  the  trinkets 
which  he  was  about  to  purchase,  and 
again  and  again  assisting  Felicie  to 
snap  and  resnap  the  bracelets  and 
chains,  in  order  to  convince  himself 
that  the  spring  were  G:ood — an  oc- 
cupation in  which  the  slender  fingers 
of  the  little  trader  were  seen  to  so 
much  advantage,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  test  the  quality  of  every 
article  with  a  care  and  precision 
highly  commendable  in  so  young  a 
man — he  had  ventured  upon  a  sen- 
tence or  two  which  to  a  more  worldly 
ear  than  that  of  our  heroine  would 
have  conveyed  a  meaning  calculated 
to  convince  her  that  M.  Jacques  was 
not  perfectly  disinterested  in  his  pa- 
tronage ;  but  to  that  of  Felicie  they 
seemed  no  more  than  kind  and 
courteous  words,  which  she  received 
with  the  more  gratitude  that  he  was 
the  first  who  had  seemed  to  converse 
with  her  with  pleasure,  and  who  had 
enabled  her  to  assist  in  the  support 
of  her  mother. 

Thus  did  things  progress  until  the 
marriage-dav  of  Marie  Dubois ;  and 
so  successful  had  been  the  commerce 
of  Felicie,  thanks  to  tlie  patronage 
of  M.  Jacques,  and  the  extraordinary 
desire  of  his  absent  connexions  to 
supply  themselves  with  trinkets,  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she,  on 
that  morning,  as  she  stood  before  her 
little  mirror,  beheld  herself  in  a 
muslin  dress,  une  robe  de  jwrcale  An- 
glaise^  with  a  riband  about  her  slen- 
der waist  of  the  palest  blue,  and  a  pair 
of  white  silk  gloves. 

"  Suin-jc  done  belle,,  maman  f  she 
exclaimed  triumphantly,  as  she  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  lier  dress  by 
attaching  to  her  girdle  a  bouquet 
which  had  been  lei't  at  her  door  at 
sunrise,  as  she  was  informed  by  the 


portihre^  by  a  "  beau  monaEear ;  mail, 
diantre,  un  tout  beau  monrienr,  tr^ 
bien  convert,"*  who  had  siiniily  Mid, 
*'  pour  Mademoiselle  Felicie/*  and 
turned  away,  as  though  he  were 
afraid  of  being  questioned. 

The  pretty  bridesmaid  blushed 
and  smiled  as  the  old  woman  give 
her  the  flowers ;  but,  strangely 
enough,  she  shewed  no  curiosity  to 
learn  the  exact  appearance  of  the 
person  who  had  wplayed  so  wel- 
come a  knowledge  of  her  tastes :  on 
the  contrary,  she  aflTeeted  so  littk 
disguise  upon  the  subject,  that  wboi 
Madame  JLebran,  in  reply  to  her 
question,  answered  smilmgly,  ^"Ed, 
efiet,  ma  fille,  tu  est  charmante,**  she 
continued,  **  And  this  beautiful  bou- 
quet !  What  superb  camatioiis! 
tl,  Jacques  must  Imve  bespoke  them : 
he  never  could  have  purcnased  them 
by  chance  in  the  moreA^-oicxy/Zntrt. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  bride  h»- 
self  will  have  more  magnifioeiit 
flowers!  J^«^-tZalmaMe, M. Jaoqpesr 

'*Will  he  be  cfes  noireM  to-day  T 
asked  the  vridow,  as  she  gave  a  fieah 
fold  to  her  shawl,  in  order  to  conoesl 
an  unfortunate  stain  which  had  re- 
sisted all  her  efibrts  to  remove  it 
A  sudden  cloud  gathered  on  the 
brow  of  Felicie.  The  doubt  hsd 
never  before  risen  on  her  mind;  hot 
the  q^uestion  of  her  mother  at  onee 
gave  it  birth.  No ;  he  would  m/t  be 
at  Rosalie's  marriage.  Bonliehei^ 
self  had  not  indeed  said  so;  bat  IL 
Dubois  had  told  her  oa  that  hmy 
Sunday  when  she  was  his  guest  rar 
the  first  time,  that  he  knew  nothiqg 
of  M.  Jacoues ;  and  he  had  since  re- 
marked, when  speakinff  of  his  dangh- 
ter*s  wedding,  that  the  firiends  on 
both  sides  were  so  numerous,  that  no 
stranger  would  be  invited.  Thm, 
then,  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in 
deciding  that  M.  Jacques  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  one  of  the  guests.  Hie 
bouquet  in  her  girdle  had  lost  hsif 
its  cnami,  wLen,  as  the  conviction  of 
his  absence  from  the  festival  grew 
upon  her,  Felicie  sgain  danced 
down  upon  the  flowers  which  ne  hsd 
given  to  her ;  and  there  was  a  tesr 
in  her  eye,  and  a  sadness  in  her 
tone,  as  she  replied,  '^I  do  not  Imow; 
I  have  not  heard.**  But  Madame 
Iji  Bruii  remarked  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  and  had  almost  fiir- 
gotten  that  she  had  asked  the  qnet- 
tion, —  for  the  words  had 
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dbcaped  her  lips  when  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  not  locked  up  the 
important  basket  which  contained 
all  the  working  materials  upon  which 
she  d^nded  for  her  subsistence. 

"  M^  c'eat  vrai\''  she  murmured,  as 
her  eyes  seemed  to  plunge  into  the 
very  depths  of  the  chiffons  which  it 
contained;  "to-morrow,  by  mid-day, 
those  black  silk  socks  must  be  taken 
home  to  M.  Poiron,  who  is  to  dme 
oat  en  toilette,  and  who  has  no  others ; 
and  that  terrible  has-a-jow  that  1 
commenced  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  that  will  be  wanted  the 
first  time  Madame  Bouffle  wishes  to 
be  endimanchee.  In  truth,  I  must 
work  hard  to  recover  lost  time  after 
idling  to-day." 

The  industrious  widow  might,  in 
her  turn,  have  talked  on  for  ever, 
ibr  Feliciewas  lost  in  a  sea  of  mental 
speculation.  Such  strange  things 
<»i  occur  at  times — really  most  ex- 
traordinary things;  and,  therefore, 
who  could  tell?  IVI.  Jacques  inight 
be  at  the  marriage  after  all ;  and  by 
the  time  that  Madame  Lcbrun  and 
her  fair  companion  had  quitted  their 
apartment,  and  locked  the  door  be- 
bmd  them,  the  pretty  Felicie  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  M.  Du- 
bois could  not  pay  so  ill  a  compli- 
ment to  his  ncighlK)ur  Vigeron  as 
not  to  invite  his  friend  to  the  wed- 
ding. Felicie,  though  she  could  not 
haye  rendered  reason  even  to  herself 
for  the  repugnance  that  she  felt  to 
do  so,  carefufly  avoided  any  examina- 
tion into  the  motive  of  M.  Vigeron 
for  his  great  partiality  to  M.  Jacques : 
after  all,  le  voi^'n  might  be  mistaken. 
Mademoiselle  Marie  was  very  pretty 
and  very  amiable,  and  certainly  by 
no  means  unwilling  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  handsome  stranger; 
but  Felicie  well  knew  that  many  an 
hour  which  ^jrreux  chevalier  would 
have  passed  with  his  lady-love,  had 
been  spent  by  M.  Jacques  beside  her 
counter  at  the  Temple ;  and  with  the 
intuitive  penetration  of  a  woman — 
and  need  we  now  add  of  9>fond  one  ? 
—she  felt  instinctively  that  the  gen- 
HUefetHe  Marie  was  free  to  bestow 
her  neart  elsewhere,  without  the  risk 
of  entailing  a  single  pang  on  that  of 
her  snnpowd  suitor. 

Notmng  could  be  more  warm  and 
courteous  than  the  welcome  of  M. 
Dubois  to  the  widow  and  her  child  ; 
mnd  the  beauty  of  Felicie  was  in- 
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creased  tenfold  by  the  blush  that 
stole  oyer  her  cheek  and  brow  as  her 
eye  fell  upon  the  tall  and  graceful 
form  of  the  individual  who  had  occu- 
pied so  many  of  her  morning  thoughts. 
The  7iocfis  were  brilliant ;  music  and 
dancing,  feasting  and  flowers,  light 
hearts  and  gay  laughter,  were  to  be 
met  on  every  side ;  but  no  guest  who 
had  been  bidden  there  was  half  so 
happy  as  Felicie,  for  M,  Jacques 
had  told  her  that  he  loved  her ;  and 
the  innocent  girl  had  yet  to  learn 
that  what  men  call  love  does  not  al- 
ways entail  a  marriage-feast. 

'the  sun  had  set;  and  the  ball 
which  succeeded  the  substantial  and 
joyous  supper  was  at  its  height. 
Kicher  costumes  and  more  costly 
jewels  might  have  indeed  been  seen 
at  a  reunion  in  the  Chausse  d*Antin, 
or  in  the  aristocratic  Jiulons  of  the 
Faubourg  8t.  Germain,  but  brighter 
eyes  and  fairer  faces  could  nowhere 
have  l)een  congregated  together  in 
greater  profusion.  All  the  world 
was  gay.  The  old  people  sat  in 
groups,  engaged  with  cards  and  do- 
minoes; occasionally  quitting  their 
game  to  join  in  the  dance  ^vith  their 
children,  and  in  some  instances  with 
their  grandchildren,  and  then  resum- 
ing their  more  sedentary  amusements 
with  an  added  zest ;  while  the  younger 
portion  of  the  party  appeared  to  be 
endowed  for  the  occasion  with  un- 
wearieil  strength  and  spirits. 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  at- 
tention of  each  mdividual  was  fully 
engrossed  by  the  enjo3anent  of  the 
moment,  that  M.  Jacques  led  his  pretty 
])artner  from  the  heated  apartment  in 
which  the  ball  >vas  held,  to  the  cool 
and  moonlighted  garden  of  their  host. 
It  was  a  large  space  of  greater  length 
than  width;  and  while  that  portion 
which  lay  near  the  house  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  uses  of  the  kitchen,  and 
known  as  the  potaeer,  the  more  dis- 
tant part  gradually  assumed  a  more 
ornamented  appearance.  Umbrageous 
trees  were  scattered  here  and  there ; 
and  more  than  one  soft pelouse,  look- 
ing like  a  stretch  of  velvet  in  the 
moonlight,  gave  a  beauty  to  the  as- 
pect of  the  place.  But  ere  the  bound- 
ary of  the  garden  Avas  attained,  the 
trees  thickened  into  a  dense  wood,  in 
the  midst  of  which  stood  a  summer- 
room,  or  pavilion,  of  rough  masonry, 
about  which  the  fair  hands  of  Rosa- 
lie had  planted  a  variety  of  parasitical 
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plantR.  These  had,  however,  not 
thriven,  fVom  want  of  air  and  light, 
and  where  they  should  have  put 
forth  gay-coloured  or  sweet-scented 
flowers,  they  had  produced  only 
leaves,  hut  those  in  such  rank  and 
wild  profusion  that  M.  Dubois  had 
1)een  compelled  to  cut  away  the 
clinging  masses  from  the  entrance  of 
the  garoen  parlour,  the  remainder  of 
whose  outline  was  lost  among  the 
verdant  web  which  had  woven  itself 
like  network  over  every  portion  of 
tlie  edifice. 

Felicie  and  her  partner  were  by 
no  means  the  only  wanderers  in  that 
sunset  solitude  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion; for  couple  after  couple  came 
from  the  house  at  intervals  to  ex- 
chan|;e  during  a  few  moments  the 
wearmess  of  pleasure  for  the  calmer 
and  sweeter  enjovment  of  the  pure 
air  and  gentle  melodies  of  ni^ht. 

And  night  hath,  indeed,  its  melo- 
dies! The  song-bird  of  the  dark- 
ness may  be  silent,  but  the  very 
breeze  is  eloquent  of  music,  as  it 
breathes  among  the  leaves  of  the  tall 
trees,  and  vibrates  through  the  heavy 
foliage  of  the  dew- laden  plants.  It 
cannot  fan  a  rose-bud  to  which  it 
does  not  give  a  voice ;  the  whirr  of 
the  bat  and  the  hum  of  the  grey 
beetle  join  in  the  diapason ;  and  na- 
ture seems  to  speak  the  more  elo- 
quently when  the  world  sleeps. 
.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  lit- 
tle world  of  the  reiicoiUrc  des  roya- 
geurn  certainly  felt  no  di8})Osition  to 
sleep,  for  the  recesses  of  the  garden 
rang  with  lauehter,  or  was  alive  with 
the  sound  of  tiiosc  low  murmurs,  and 
those  lingering  steps,  which  betokened 
that  a  deeper  feeling  tlian  mere  idle 
merriment  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
wanderers.  None  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  entered  the  garden  had 
strayed  beyond  the  bright  patches  of 
^een  sward,  where  they  could  saunter 
m  the  moonlight ;  but,  unconsciously 
on  the  part  oi*  Ft'»licic*,  she  passed  into 
the  little  wood  with  her  lover  with- 
out either  care  or  comment.  Ab- 
sorbed by  a  new  and  delicious  senti- 
ment, she  felt  no  anxiety  to  return 
to  the  gay  scene  which  she  had  just 
quitted.  JNI.  .Jacques  had  told  licr 
tliat  he  loved  her.  None  would 
harm  those  whom  they  really  love ; 
and  thus  she  followed  where  he  led, 
thinking  only  of  him,  and  not 
wasting  %  Jook   upon  the  path  in 


which  he  was  her  guide.  Gradually 
the  sound  of  the  music  failed :  but  as 
they  widked  slowly  onward,  tne  hand 
of  Felicie  clasped  in  that  of  her  com- 
miiion,  and  lus  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
blushing  face,  even  when  the  increas- 
ing darkness  prevented  his  distin- 
guishing its  outluie,  an  occasional 
peal  of  merry  laughter  still  reached 
them  for  an  instant,  and  then  died 
away,  leaving  the  silence  still  more 
dense;  but,  ere  long,  these  bursts  of 
gaiety  failed  also,  or  came  so  faintly 
upon  the  wind  as  rather  to  blend 
with  than  to  disturb  the  thoughts  of 
the  lovers. 

In  this  mood  they  reached  the  pa« 
vilion,  and  when  M.  Jaoques  hade 
her  enter  to  repose  heraelr  aftet  her 
ramble,  she  complied  without  hesita- 
tion, and  as  they  sat  there  side  bj 
side,  and  he  told  her  again  and  again 
how  devot^ly  he  loved  her,  and  that 
his  whole  life  would  be  too  abort  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  affection, 
she  felt  as  though  she  should  never 
experience  so  happy,  so  blisBfal  a 
moment.  An  hour  passed  by ;  Ma- 
dame .Lebruii,  strange  to  say,  had 
not  remarked  the  absence  of  her 
daughter,  for  she  bad  been  engaged 
at  dominoes  with  M.  Yigeron,  and 
by  her  extraordinary  run  of  good  ibr- 
tnne  had  gained  seven  sons  nve  cen- 
times. No  wonder  that,  mider  such 
extraordinary  excitement,  F^lioie  was 
for  a  while  forgotten. 

The  ball  was  still  progrening  gKil;^ 
and  the  cavaliers  were  whirliiu^  tMlr 
fair  partners  menilv  throom  the 
mazes  of  the  rapid  walti,  whenVelioo 
entered  the  apartment  hattilj  and 
alone,  and  made  her  way  throa|^ 
the  crowd  to  the  table  at  wbidi  her 
mother  sat*  still  oceuped  at  the  eTcr* 
lasting  game  to  which  she  had  .de- 
voted lierself  throughout  tiie  enrtn- 
ing.  There  was  a  deep  CTinaQii  ipoC 
upon  her  cheek,  and  a  wild  Ik^  ia 
her  eye,  whkh  had  never  ladan 
burnt'  there,  and  she  grasped  the 
arm  of  the  widow  with  caoTidaYt 
energy,  as  she  whispered  into  bar 
car,  ^'  11  faut  partir,  maoian;  il  fimt 
ymtiv  II  rinstant.** 

*'  Not  yet,  maJSOe^  wAj^  icplM 
^ladamc  Jx;brun,  wifhout  raiwug  hif 
eyes.  ^'  Do  you.  not  ace  tbal'I  iti  In 
in  luck  r 

''Du   hlam,''   and   M.   Y^gHM 
adding  anotiber  domiiMfe  tft  ' 
tesque  monogram  on  At 
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'*  Vojfez'voui  r  exclaimed  the  wi- 
doiw,  joyously ;  ^^  Monsieur  asks  for 
white,**  and  sl^e  ran  her  eye  along 
the  little  wall  which  was  built  up 
before  her.  "And  there  it  is;  dou- 
ble white — and  monsieur  cumot  have 
more,  and  so  I  play  again — ^whitc  and 
five ;  and  I  have  now  only  two  domi- 
noes left.** 

AVho  does  not  know  tlie  s^ony  of 
rach  a  moment,  when,  the  whole  be- 
in^  engrossed  by  one  absorbing  and 
^amful  feeling,  all  external  avoca- 
tions jar  upon  the  nerves,  and  make 
the  brain  throb  as  though  it  were 
bursting?  When  we  stand  fright- 
fully alone  amid  the  crowd,  living  a 
separate  existence,  tortured  by  a  se? 
puate  suffering,  and  forbidden  ^^  to 
iee  away  and  ^  at  rest,''  not  less  by 
the  tempest  of  our  own  spirits  than 
by  some  petty  conventionalism,  some 
abnird  ceremony  of  the  world  about 
us.  Poor  FuUcie !  she  hved  a  yeai* 
of  pain  during  tlic  brief  moments 
when  she  stood  there  beside  her  un- 
guBpidous  mother,  watching  the 
moving  hands  and  dominoes,  whose 
evolutions  conveyed  no  tangible  idea 
to  her  mind,  and  tortured  by  the 
^orta  which  she  was  compelled  to 
make  to  look  calm  and  happy.  But, 
at  length,  the  game  was  over ; 
and  then,  at  last,  Madame  Lebrun 
had  leisure  to  attend  to  the  reauest 
of  her  daughter,  and  as  she  rose  from 
her  chair  she  had  just  begun  to  ex- 
postulate vrith  a  ^^  Comment  done,  tu 
veux  partir  deitt  ?  Toi  (|ui  aimc  tant 

k  danwr when  on  lifting  her 

^es  to  the  lace  of  Feiicic,  she  was 
inrtantly  struck  by  its  expression  of 
pain  and  the  extreme  pallor  which 
during  the  last  few  momeuts  had 
•necd^ted  to  the  crimson  Hush  that  it 
wore  upon  her  entrance  into  the 
apsrtmient. 

'*Wbat  is  the  matter,  Feiicic':"' 
■he  asked,  anxiously.  ^'  Are  you 
akmiod  ?  are  you  \\\r. 

"  111 — ill — very  ill,  mother.  Take 
ine  home ;  now  —  this  moment,*' 
gasped  out  the  young  girl. 

'•But  hmv?  You  camiot  go  on 
foot  in  such  a  state  of  sufferiit^;.  I 
will  aak  M.  Dubois " 

"Ask  nothing  of  M.  Dulwis— of 
any  one,*'  ^\'as  the  hurrieil  rejoinder ; 
**  but,  if  you  love  mc,  let  us  go ;  now, 
while  no  eye  is  jrpon  us.  1  will  tell 
ail  when  we  are  alone.'* 

bewildered  by  her  daughter's  look 


and  manner,  the  widow  prepared  to 
obey  without  expostulation  or  com- 
ment. That  the  suffering  of  Felide 
was  mental,  she  saw  at  once ;  and, 
leading  her  into  a  small  room,  in 
which  £hc  guests  liad  deposited  their 
sliawls  and  mantles,  she  hastily  folded 
her  cloak  about  her,  and  bidding  a 
servant,  whom  she  met  in  the  passage, 
make  her  excuses  to  the  host,  and  in- 
form him  of  her  daughter's  indispo- 
iiition,  the  widow  and  her  child  left 
the  house  and  proceeded  homeward. 
During  their  walk,  not  a  word  was 
spoken  by  cither,  for  they  hurried  on 
as  though  fearful  of  beii:^  overtflJcen ; 
but  they  had  no  sooner  arrived  at 
home  and  closed  the  door  behind 
them,  than  Felide,  overcome  and  ex- 
hausted hy  the  violent  effort  which 
she  had  made  to  control  her  feelings 
for  so  long  u  i)eriod,  burst  into  a  vio- 
lent passion  of  tears,  and  wept  for  a 
few  moments  uncontrollably,  while 
Madame  Lebrun  looked  on  in  won- 
dering astonishment,  but  judiciously 
forbore  to  make  either  comment  or 
inquiry  until  the  first  burst  of  her 
daughter's  grief  should  have  passed 
over.  At  length  the  poor  eirl  be- 
came more  composed,  for  the  vio- 
lence of  her  emotion  wrought  its  own 
remedy ;  and  then,  as  she  sat  beside 
her  mother,  and  buried  her  fair  face 
upon  her  shoulder,  she  told  her  one 
of  those  tales  of  wounded  pride,  and 
disappointed  affection,  and  injured 
modesty,  of  which  few,  indeed,  ap- 
preciate all  the  wrong  until  they 
come  home  to  their  own  hearths 
and  hesirts.  M.  Jacques  had  a  few 
hours  since  vowed  to  ner  a  love  which 
was  to  terminate  only  ^vith  his  exist- 
ence, and  she  liad  listened  to  him 
with  that  deep  and  wordless  joy 
which  can  never  l>e  appreciated  save 
by  those  who,  hke  herself,  have  un- 
consciously cherished  a  passion  to 
which,  even  in  the  depths  of  their 
own  hearts  they  have  not  ventured 
to  hope  for  a  return.  Thus  had 
she  listened,  and  with  tliis  feeling 
she,  when  she  at  last  foinid  utter- 
ance, confessed  that  his  love  had 
awakened  an  echo  in  her  own  bosom. 
But,  alas !  Iter  drcaui  of  bliss  lasted 
not  long,  fur  she  learned  too  soon 
how  he  loved  her — how  he  (hired  to 
love  her.  She,  whose  pure  mind 
had  never  yet  engendered  one  thought 
of  evil ! — he  sought  to  buy  her  with 
gold— to  deck  her  disgrace  iu  jewels 
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— to  make  her  his,  at  the  sacrifice 
alike  of  principle  and  pride ! 

Poor  Telicie !  How  humbled  she 
felt  as  she  hung  upon  the  bosom  of 
her  mother,  and  remembered  that 
she  had  been  measured  by  the  eye  of 
a  libertine,  and  insulted  by  his  vows. 
She  believed  at  that  moment  that  the 
grave  alone  could  hide  her  shame. 
And  yet  what  had  M.  Jacques  done 
which  was  not  done  by  scores  of  his 
associates?  Did  men  cease  to  pro- 
iane  the  name  of  affection,  and  to 
whisper  words  of  love  and  flattery 
only  into  the  ears  of  her  of  whom 
they  seek  to  make  a  ^vife,  how  many 
a  courtly  echo  would  be  hushed  in 
the  gilded  saloons  of  rank  and  wealth ; 
how  many  a  breeze  would  float  un- 
freighted  by  language  along  the  hill- 
side, and  in  the  solitary  valleys,  amid 
the  less  sophisticated  haunts  of  hum- 
bler life ! 

Little,  indeed,  did  the  widow's  child 
anticipate  that  evening  that  her  per- 
secution had  but  commenced,  and  yet 
it  was  so,  in  sooth ;  for  the  persever- 
ance of  M.  Jacques  nearly  drove 
Madame  Lebrun  and  her  mnocent 
Folicie  to  despair.  The  little  stall  at 
the  Temple  was  abandoned,  and  the 
weeping  girl  never  left  the  narrow 
room  Avhich  formed  her  home,  save  to 
attend  with  her  mother  at  the  morn- 
ing mass.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
was  passed  in  assisting  the  widow  in 
her  needlework,  now  become  their 
only  means  of  subsistence,  and  in 
the  trifling  offices  required  bv  their 
slender  housekeeping.  At  length, 
even  their  last  resource  became 
precarious  from  the  scarcity  of 
work.  It  was  the  season  at  which 
the  gay  world  of  Paris  take  wing 
for  their  chateaux  and  country- 
houses;  and,  that  the  wearers  of 
silk  stockings  and  has -a -jour  who 
remain  are  only  of  that  class 
who  themselves  repair  the  ravages 
they  make.  Want  was  upon  the 
very  threshold  of  the  ravaiideuse  and 
her  persecuted  child,  and  they  knew 
not  in  what  direction  to  turn  for 
help.  The  white  frock  in  which 
Fencie  had  ^'  assisted ''  at  the  marriage 
of  Rosalie  Dubois,  and  the  shawl  m 
which  the  widow  had  been  endiman- 
vhie  for  the  last  twelve  years,  had 
alike  been  carried  to  the  rnont  do 
/>/^/^,  and  deposited  among  the  pledges 
of  misery  and  guilt  accumulated 
within  its  walls;  the  proceeds  of  both 


were  expended,  and  there  did  not 
remain  work  for  more  than  a  couple 
of  days  in  the  basket  beside  which 
they  sat.  "What  was  to  be  doney 
Famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  and 
they  had  no  resource ;  yet  even  in 
that  frightful  moment^  no  thought 
of  yieloing  to  the  reiterated  and 
dazzling  oners  of  M.  Jacques  entered 
the  mind  of  either  Felicie  or  her  mo- 
ther ;  they  still  plied  with  ceaseless 
industry  the  needles  which  were 
so  soon  to  lie  idle  from  want  of  occu- 
pation ;  and  though  each  wept,  it  was 
uncomplainingly,  with  those  silent 
tears  that  sear  the  eyelids  without 
relieving  the  spirit.  The  daylight 
w  as  declining,  and  for  them  the  dny 
was  nearly  over,  for  they  had  no 
candle  >vith  which  to  lengthen  out 
the  period  of  labour,  when  the  stairs 
which  led  to  their  apartment  creaked 
beneath  the  pressure  of  a  hurried 
tread,  and  the  bell  was  rung  sharply, 
with  a  violence  which  made  them 
start. 

Who  could  come  to  them  and  at 
such  an  hour  ?  Each  glanced  timidly 
upon  the  other,  and  then  the  widow 
rose,  and  prepared  to  open  the  door, 
as  she  said,  quietly,  "  It  must  be  a 
mistake;  some  stranger  wanting  our 
neighbour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
landing ;  or,*'  she  added,  more  joy- 
ously, "  qiii  sail  ?  It  may  be  our  good 
friend,  ^ladame  Blancnet,  who  \a» 
procured  some  more  work  P  and  the 
last  hope  so  gladdened  the  widow** 
heart  toat  she  was  instantly  at  the 
door.  She  had  barely  turned  the 
key  when  a  man  pressed  liastily  past 
her,  and  entered  the  apartment ;  and 
ere  she  could  recover  fhun  her 
alarm,  he  was  beside  her  dang^iter, 
exclaiming  with  vehemence, — 

^^  Listen  to  me  Felicie,  for  I  cm 
brook  your  coldness  no  longer!  — 
listen  to  me,  and  tell  me  that  yoa 
will  relent !  Am  I  so  hateftd  to  yon 
that  you  prefer  poverty  and  famine 
to  my  affection  ?  No,  no !  you  ooo- 
fessed  that  vou  loved  me;  and  al- 
though you  have  dismissed  my  mes- 
sengers with  scorn,  and  retained  n^ 
letters  without  vouchsafing  a  x«ply, 
you  will  not  spurn  my  paasioii  now 
that  I  am  come  myself  to  plead  it 
Felicie !  speak  to  me,  and  say  that 
you  will  not  wither  avray  your  yoath 
with  toil,  when  a  home  of  ease  and 
luxury  awaits  your  bidding?^ 

He  paused  in  vain  for  a  reply. 
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The  hand  of  the  trembling  girl  was 
clasped  in  his,  for  she  had  no  strength 
to  withdraw  it  from  his  hold;  and 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  un- 
conscious of  what  she  looked  on. 
For  an  instant  the  crimson  blood 
flooded  over  her  cheek  and  brow, 
but  in  the  next  it  receded  and  left 
her  as  pale  as  though  she  had  been 
a  fi^re  newn  in  marble ;  and,  mean- 
while, the  indignation  of  the  widow 
kept  her  also  silent. 

"  Are  you  still  obdurate  ? "  he 
urged  after  the  lapse  of  a  moment, 
during  which  he  had  waited  anxiously 
for  some  sound  of  assent  from  the 
pale  line  of  the  shrinking  girl,  who, 
while  she  would  fain  have  flung  her- 
self upon  his  bosom  and  murmured 
out  an  the  tenderness  of  her  young 
heart,  felt  that  she  must  contend 
bravely  agaiast  the  impulse  of  her 
own  affections  in  that  time  of  trial, 
or  that  she  was  lost  for  ever.  "  Nay, 
then,**  and  he  cast  himself  passion- 
ately upon  his  knees,  and  looked  up 
imploringly  hito  her  face,  "  only  tell 
me  once  more  before  you  condemn 
me  to  misery  and  ruin,  that  you  fl//l 
love  me ;  do  not  let  me  depart  in  the 
belief  that  you  only  sported  with  my 
passion.  Surely  this,  at  least,  is  asking 
but  little  in  return  for  a  love  like 
mine ;  and  then  1  will  leave  you — 
leave  you,  Felicie,  to  win  a  more 
worthy  heart  and  then  break  it,  as 
you  have  done  mine !" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  quailing  girl,  as  she 
rose  from  her  seat  and  diseni^aged 
herself  from  his  embrace,  "  all  this 
is  worse  than  mockery.  You  found 
me  innocent  and  happy ;  poor,  per- 
haps, —  very  poor  —  but  still  not 
wretched,  for  1  had  then  to  learn 
that  poverty,  besides  its  deprivations, 
was  tne  nide  and  open  path  to  insult. 
You  talked  to  me  of  love,  and  1 
listened;  for  I  knew  not  that  the 
passion  which  you  urged  implied 
disgrace.  I  did  love  you !  1  will  not 
deny  this  poor  triumph  to  your 
heartless  vanity.  Oh!  why  —  why, 
M.  Jacques,"  she  added  more  ten- 
derly, as  the  hot  tears  streamed  dowu 
her  pallid  cheeks,  and  the  pure  and 
simple  eloquence  of  an  innocent 
nature  rose  spontaneously  to  her 
lips,  —  "  why  did  you  sport  with  a 
heart  so  fondly  won  and  so  rudely 
broken?  for  my  heart  is  broken,  ^1. 
Jacques,  aud  all  for  which  1  now 


hope  is  an  early  death  and  a  quiet 
grave !" 

"  Felicie,  listen  to  me !"  pursued 
her  pertinacious  lover ;  "  I  am  not 
what  I  seem.  Had  I,  indeed,  been 
what  the  friend  of  Af.  Vigeron  might 
well  be  supposed  to  be,  then  should 
1  have  sought  you  in  marriage  with- 
out one  thougiit  of  the  social  com- 
promise by  which  you  have  been  so 
deeply  wounded,  but  it  is  not  so. 
]\ly  name  would  inform  you  of  no- 
thmg  which  you  can  care  to  know ; 
but  I  owe  it  lK)th  to  you. and  to  my- 
self to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  share  vnih  me  a  hfe  of  hardship 
in  a  »uimarde,  divided  between  labour 
and  deprivation.  I  can  give  you  all, 
sweet  Felicie,  that  your  imiocent 
vanity  can  crave  and  your  beauty 
claim  from  a  devoted  heart.  I  can 
l)our  gold  and  jewels  into  your  lap, 
and  make  your  existence  one  long 
dream  of  luxury  and  pleasure.  Think 
of  this,  Felicie !  1  swear  to  you  that 
1  have  told  you  but  the  truth  !" 

"  I  thank  you,  monsieur,"  said  the 
fair  girl,  with  a  proud  disdain  which 
ijiave  a  new  and  striking  character  to 
lier  loveliness,  and  >\'hich  at  once 
ncgati^  ed  the  hope  that  might  have 
found  Ibod  in  the  hoarse  querulous- 
ness  of  her  voice, — "  I  thank  you  for 
having  by  this  information  enabled 
me  to  overcome  the  last  feeling  of 
weakness  which  still  linked  my  heart 
to  your  fortunes.  Could  J,  indeed, 
have  sacrificed  to  my  aflection  the 
principles  in  which  I  have  gro\>'n  up 
from  girlhood,  it  would  have  been 
in  tlie  consciousness  that  by  sharing 
your  poverty  1  might  lessen  it ;  that 
l)y  toiling  for  your  subsistence  I 
could  render  it  more  happy.  1  re- 
ceived your  vows  in  the  belief  that  we 
met  on  equal  tenns,  but  you  say  that 
it  was  not  so.  You  have  not  under- 
stood me,  and  1  forgive  you.  Let  us 
part  without  further  parley.  Spare  me 
the  shame  of  replying  to  offers  which 
only  go  to  prove  that  even  when  i 
won  your  love,  1  fiuled  to  secuie 
your  respect." 

**  And  your  mother,  Krlicie!  will 
you  see  lier  want,  when  you  can 
secure  the  comfort  of  her  old  age  y" 

'*  1  can  work  to  do  so !"  was  the 
firm  reply.  *'  She  could  not  subsist 
on  the  wages  of  her  child's  disgrace." 

'•  Once  more,"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  energetically,  *'  I  beseech  you 
to  reflect !    You  are  ahuost  iHJUuiless ! 
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two  helpless  women,  without  friends 
and  without  means.  AVork  has  failed 
yon,  as  J  know.  Whence  do  you 
expect  to  derive  your  future  sup- 
port r 

Felicie  raised  her  fine  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  the  conscience-stricken 
voung  nian  hurieil  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  flinig  himself  upon  a 
chair.  For  a  moment  there  was 
silence  in  that  s(pialid  chaml>cr ;  hut 
once  more  it  was  hroken  hy  M. 
Jacques,  who,  turning  towards  the 
window,  said  earnestly,  *'  You,  ma- 
dame,  you  know  the  struggles  and 
sufferings  of  poverty,  and  can  esti- 
mate their  hittcmeas.  May  I  not 
apiieal  to  you  Y  I  will  surround  you 
with  comfort  and  enjcninent !" 

**  And  J  should  purcliasee  them  at 
a  price  which  would  turn  your  bread 
to  poison!"  interposed  tue  mother, 
sternly.  "  I  should  buy  them  with 
my  pure  and  angel  diild,  and  share 
them  with  a  hopeless  and  a  blighted 
thing,  upon  whoin  1  coidd  never 
again  look  save  with  contempt  and 
loatliing.  Go,  sir !  that  weeping  girl 
has  well  told  you  that  you  did  not 
imderstand  us.  Be  vo\i  who  you 
may,  you  have  yet  to  leani  that  even 
povertv  bas  its  pride  I'* 

-  Fclicie !"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  as  he  once  more  fell  at  her 
feet,  *•  )-ou have  conquered !  Forgf\e 
my  sclfisli  vanity,  and  the  insult  that 
1  nave  offered  to  vour  innocent  and 
pure  affection,  l-'orget  that  I  ha\x 
over  souglit  "\-ou  in  au<:ht  save  honour. 
I  canuot  live  without  >'0U ;  and  here 
1  swi:ar  that  if  yon  will  iiardon  what 
is  past,  and  take  me  once  mure  to 
your  heart,  I  will  make  ^ou  mine 
b\'  tho^  holy  vot^-s  which  Jcath  onlv 
con  anuul.  '  Plead  for  me.  nwOitr  }"* 


he  continued,  beseechingly,  as  the 
averted  face  of  Felicie,  and  the  quick 
sobs  of  the  widow,  rendered  him  still 
more  earnest.  "  Bid  her  forgave  and 
trust  me.  My  foolish  pride  is  pro- 
strated by  her  purity.  1  will  be  as  a 
son  to  vou  in  your  declining  years : 
and  to  her  —  on,  Felicie !  need  I  say 
what  I  will  Ik*  to  you  ?" 

In  another  moment  the  trembling 
girl  was  in  the  arms  of  her  repentant 
lover,  and  the  mother  was  weeping 
tears  of  joy  which  mingled  with  tiic 
blessings  that  she  invoked  upon  them 
l)Oth.  Six  weeks  afterwards  the 
romptoir  at  the  Temple  was  occupied 
by  a  Itn^hry  of  whose  history  we  iLre 
wholly  imiorant ;  and  the  elder  son 

of  the  haufhty  Marquis  de  ^ 

ha^in^  made  a  mheuUanee  which 
drew  down  upon  him  the  mdfgnuit 
displeasure  of  all  his  aiMtocratic 
relations^  was  on  his  way  to  Naples 
with  his  beautiful  y<>tUBff  hndc, 
there  to  remain  in  no  imwy&nff  exile 
until  his  lordly  father  should  Imtc 
secured  for  him  a  diplomatic  mMint- 
ment  at  the  court  of  8t.  Petenmni^. 

Tlie  married  lovers  paawd  two 
years  in  the  dominions  of  the  Car, 
and  then  they  returned  to  Fans  on 
the  death  of  the  old  marquB;  fdwrCt 
having  taken  possessioD  or  his  eBtata» 
the  husband  of  our  gentle  F^Ue 
iiccepted  the  offer  of  an  emboasy  at 

.  in  whkh  distingiushed  posrtioa 

ho  sen-ed  his  countr\'  with  hovKHir 
to  himself,  and  became  as  celebrated 
for  the  talent  and  skQl  with  wfaidi  fae. 
lultillcd  his  misnmi,  as  his  yioahg 
and  beautiful  mnrqnhe  for  the  de- 
gancc  and  dignity  wluch  chanefier- 
i^  her  l»caring  m  the  difficult  rd/e 
of  ambosBadrcN. 
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LIFE  OF  SIR  MURRAY  MAXWELL. 

Chapter  XV. 

THE  VICF.ROY  OVERAWED  —  HF.TURN  OF  LORD  AMHERST, 


Tfl£  forts  that  defend  the  entrance 
of  the  Canton  river  were  now  prac- 
tically silenced.  The  Alceste  lay  at 
anchor  heaide  the  second  har,  and  the 
total  inahility  of  the  Chinese  laud 
and  sea  forces  to  cope  with  one  of 
his  nu^esty^s  third-rate  frijjatcs  was 
dlemoDstrated.  IVIoreover,  the  eflect 
frodnccd  upon  the  viceroy  and  his 

gTisers  was  not  slow  in  appearing. 
tpeated  efforts  were  made,  through 
the  Hone  merchants  and  the  coui- 
miitee  of  snpercargocs,  to  open  a 
comiuuniGation  with  Captain  Max- 
well ;  but  tlie  supercargoes  very  pro- 
])erly  declined  to  act  in  the  mat- 
ter,'while  Captain  ^Maxwell  refused 
to  listen  to  any  proposals  which  sliould 
emanate  from  any  other  quarter  than 
the  viceroy  himself,  lie  took  care, 
however,  to  require  in  a  very  be- 
cumioff  maimer  that  the  governor 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  insolent 
bearing  of  tlie  rabble,  who  used  to 
amase  themselves  by  throwing  stones 
at  the  ship^B  boats  as  they  pa^ed : — 

**  Should  yonr  cxcellencj  not  deem  it 
expedient,"  said  he,  "  to  put  an  imme- 
diate stop  to  these  disgraceful  and  danger- 
ous proceedings,  I  must  endeavour  to 
act  under  such  unlooked-for  circum- 
stances OS  1  tliink  will  best  merit  hrre- 
•ifier  the  approbation  of  my  Roverc'i;j^n, 
who  alwavs  estimates  tlto  hunoiir  and 
dignity  of'  his  crown  hv  tlu^  safet)*  and 
protection  it  nffords  to  his  people  in  overy 
part  of  the  world." 

There  was  no  nceil  to  reitcrsite  a 
request  conveyed  in  such  i)cr1cctly 
intelligible  tenns.  The  viceroy  quite 
understood  the  sort  of  renie<ly  which 
his  correspondent  might  he  expected 
to  apply ;  and,  with  as  much  of  pru- 
dence as  of  good  feeling,  he  caused 
the  annoyance  to  cease. 

Though  he  did  not  venture  to 
issue  anv  edicts  about  the  matter, 
the  viceroy  was  well  known  to  l)e 
sensitively  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  Alceste  from  a])proach- 
ing  nearer  to  Canton  than  the  an- 
cliorago  at  which  she  then  lay.  If 
he  could  manage  to  bring  this  about, 
he  would  still  be  able  to  persuade 


the  people  that  Lord  Amherst's  em- 
bassy had  received  a  different  treat- 
ment at  his  hands  from  that  which 
Lord  Macartney  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  predecessor ;  for  Ijord 
Macartney  had  embarked  at  Wham- 
poa,  whitner  the  lion  ascended  to 
meet  him,  whereas  the  second  bar 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  IkiIow 
Whami)oa.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Knglisn  residents,  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  spoken  to  Captain 
Maxwell  on  the  subject,  were  much 
chagrined  at  the  idea  that  such  an 
arrangement  might  take  place.  They 
felt  that  the  great  advantage 
^vhich  had  licen  gained  would 
be  wholly  wasted,  should  he  whose 
courage  bore  him  past  the  Chinese 
battenes  fail  of  pushing  his  triumph 
to  the  uttennost;  because  he  vna 
dealing  with  a  people  on  whom  tnith 
imposed  no  restraints,  and  who  would, 
of  course,  act,  so  soon  as  they  could 
do  so  witli  safety,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
boastful  proclamations  which  they 
would  be  sure  to  issue.  But  Captain 
Maxwell  never  for  a  moment  con- 
templated the  commission  of  sq 
serious  a  blunder.  IFe  kept  his  own 
counsel,  it  is  true.  He  was  not  de- 
sirous of  interrupting  the  sort  of 
harmony  that  prevailed,  far  less  of 
affording  an  oi>ening  to  the  series  of 
intrigues  with  which,  had  his  real 
designs  been  prematurely  divulged, 
be  would  have  been  tormented. 
J  To,  tlierefore,  remained  perfectly 
quiet,  the  Lyni  being  at  alienor  neaV 
him,  and  the  trade  going  on  as  briskly 
and  as  profitably  as  if  no  acts  of 
hostility  had  occurred  l)etween  the 
two  nations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  allhirs  when 
intelligence  came  tliat  the  arrival  of 
the  emba.ssy  at  Canton  might  from 
duy  to  day  be  expected,  'fhis  was 
on  the  29th  of  l^cembcr ;  vet  the 
sun  went  down  on  the  Alceste  and 
the  I^vra  riding  where  tbev  had 
heretofore  done,  and  affordin*;  no 
ground  for  the  ussimiption  that  any 
forward  movement  would  be  made, 
.^leanwbile,  however,  Captain  Max- 
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well  had  made  his  own  arraii]u;enients. 
These  he  coniumnicated  only  in  the 
eourse  of  that  day  to  Sir  Theophilus 
iMetcalfe  in  a  confidential  lett<;r,  and 
to  Captain  Hall,  whom  he  summoned 
on  board  by  signal.  From  every 
other  British  snljject,  whether  nier- 
ehant,  officer,  or  supercargo,  they 
were  hidden.  The  astonishment  of 
all  on  shore  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
ceived, when  the  return  of  daylight 
shewed  them  the  ships,  not  anchored 
beside  the  second  bar,  but  riding 
high  up  in  the  roadstead  of  Wham- 
poa,  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
station  which  the  Lion  had  occupied 
in  1793. 

The  step  which  Captain  Maxwell 
thus  took  was  as  bold  as  it  was  judi- 
cious. He  was  determined  that  no 
tarnish  should  fall  upon  the  British 
name  so  long  as  the  care  of  upholding 
its  dignity  rested  with  him ;  and  he 
knew  that  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances into  which  he  had  been  cast, 
a  spirit  of  daring  was  a  safe  spirit. 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  rate  too 
highly  those  qualities  of  firmness  and 
discretion  of  which,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  embarrassing  operations 
then  carried  on  in  the  Chinese  waters, 
iie  shewed  himself  to  be  possessed. 
Not  only  was  he  prepared  to  incur 
any  amount  of  responsibility,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  the  promptitude 
■with  which  he  forced  the  Bocca 
Tigris,  but  there  was  about  him  a 
wise  reserve,  a  habit  of  self-control 
and  circumspection  in  all  the  inter- 
courses of  social  life,  for  the  absence 
of  which  no  degree  of  genius  can 
compensate,  yet  of  which  it  may  ^vith 
truth  be  said  that  it  is  of  rarer  oc- 
currence, both  among  sailors  and 
soldiers,  than  any  other  of  the  in- 
gredients which  go  to  make  up  a 
perfect  public  character.  Neitner 
were  his  merits  in  these  particulars 


i overlooked  by  the  ablest  of  the  fuuc- 
tionaries  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  co-operate  with  him.  The  chief 
of  the  factory,  than  whom  there  could 
be  no  more  compctttit  judge,  winds  - 
up  a  letter  lull  of  cOmmencuition  on 
these  heads  by  saying,  *'May  you 
receive  at  home  the  thanks  which 
you  deserve  for  your  judicious  con- 
duct here."  *  Captain  Basil  Hall  has 
left  on  record  his  oiirn  opinion 
and  that  of  his  brothdr  officers  on 
the  same  head,  while  from  Lord  Am- 
herst a  conununication  was  received 
m  reply  to  an  official  report  that 
had  been  sent  in  of  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  occurrences  that  befell 
during  his  lordship's  absence,  whicli 
was  in  every  point  of  view  gratifying 
to  him  who  was  the  object  of  it.  Of 
this  latter  document  we  Conceive  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  subjoin  a 
copy  :— 

"  1  have  rocoived/' says  his  lordHhipio 
ii  letter  dated  CaQton,  Jaauary  14, 1817, 
"  and  read  with  g^reat  interest,  the  stste* 
meot  which  you  have  been  so  obligiiM|;  as 
to  send  me  of  the  transactions  woicli 
took  place  on  the  I3tb  of  Norenber  last, 
on  the  occasion  of  your  proceediDg  ia  the 
Alceste  to  the  anchorage  occupied  by  Che 
Lion  at  the  time  of  the  embassy  of  Locd 
Macartney.  It  will  be  for  my  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  |H0- 
nounce  on  the  line  of  conduct  wliiob  yoa 
pursued,  when  a  hostile  attack  was  nude 
upon  you  by  the  Chinese  armed  boats, 
even  before  you  had  reached  the  liaits 
at  all  times  allowed  to  British  ships  of 
war.  But  if  I  may  judge  from  ths 
practical  effect  produced  on  the  Chinest 
authorities  at  this  place,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  you  have  successfully 
repelled  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  die 
local  government  to  degrade  the  honour 
of  the  British  flag,  and  bave,  thereibre, 
essentially  contributed  to  "MiinfTfiti  the 
system  acted  upon  in  our  commefdal 
relations  with  the  Chinese  empire. 


♦  Our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  the  terms  in  which  Captain  Basil  Hall 
speaks  of  his  friend  and  commander,  and  the  following  anecdote  seems  not  undflaerr. 
lOg  of  insertion  here  :.^ 

"  On  the  morning  after  the  ship  had  passed  the  batteries,  and  raacbed  tbft 
intended  anchorage.  Capt.  Maxwell  ordered  his  gig,  a  small  four-oared  boat  to  he 
manned,  and  without  taking  arms,  or  making  any  previous  stipulations  for  his  oini 
safety,  rowed  straight  up  to  Canton,  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles  fttun  his  ship. 
The  news  of  the  action  had  preceded  his  arrival,  and  immense  multitudes  wew 
assembled  to  see  the  officer  who  had  destroyed  those  fortresses,  considered  by  tht 
whole  empire  us  impregnable.  He  was  received  on  the  wharf  by  the  members  of  the 
British  Factory  with  almost  equal  admiration.  '  Gendemen,'  said  he,  •  I  have  ftU  it 
ray  duty  to  take  a  step  of  great  importance,  and  one  which  may  perfai^s  serioadj 
involve  not  only  the  ambassador  and  his  suite,  but  all  of  you  ;  and  aa  I  am  the  penoa 
principally  concerned,  1  have  come  here  to  share  the  ri^k,  whatever  it  may  prora."* 
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*'  I  am  further  convinced  that  the  dig. 

I      nity  of  the  embassy  has  been  upheld  bv 

T      your  having  asserted  a  privilege  to  which 

It  might  fairlj  be  considered  as  entitletl 

\    ^  the  former  prejfedent;    und  it  is  a 

;    satisfaction  to  me  tojhink  that  the  system 

I    of  intimidation  attempted  to  be  pursued 

'.    by  the  Chineise-^veniinent  against  the 

■    subjects,  of  his  Britannic  majesty  should 

.    equally  have  failed  about  the  same  time, 

at  each  extremity  of  the  empire^" 

With  the^;i;picts  before  us,  we 
must  be  pe^^^ted  to  express  our 
surprise  and  regret,  that  of  the  ser- 
vices which  he  aiad  rendered  to  tliis 
most  important  branch  of  commerce, 
and  the  courage  with  which  he  had 
asserted  tlie  dignity  of  the  British 
name,  Captai^  Maxwell  never  re* 
ceived  from  the  East  India  Company 
the  smallest  'acknowledgment.  He 
was  thanked  by  his  o^vn  government 
after  he  returned  home,  lie  had 
just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  notice 
which  was  taken  of  him  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of 
society;  but,  in  Leadenhall  Street,  a 
profound  silence  prevailed  in  refer- 
ence both  to  his  exploits  and  to  the 
effects  that  had  resulted  from  them. 
Not  that  there  were  wanting  among 
the  proprietors  men  who  were  capa- 
ble of  discerning  and  rightly  appre- 
ciating his  merits.  One  of  the  first 
to  request  an  interview  with  him  on 
his  arrival  in  London  was  the  illus- 
trious and  venerable  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, whom  he  visited  at  Rochets, 
and  who  volunteered  to  support  his 
claim  to  a  gratuity  of  10,000/.  at 
the  least.  But  the  proposition  to 
afford  this  gratuity  was  not  only 
never  brought  forward,  but  two 
long  years  were  permitted  to  elapse 
ere  the  paltry  sum  of  1500/.  was 
awarded  as  a  compensation  for  the 
expenses  to  which  he  had  been  put, 
and  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained 
by  the  wreck  of  the  Alccste.  The 
truth,  indeed,  is  that  every  where, 
and  especially  at  the  Lidia  House, 
there  prevailed  in  those  days  a  ridi- 
culously exaggemted  notion  of  the 
power  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  of 
the  necessity  rather  than  the  wisdom 
of  submission  on  the  part  of  Eu- 
ropean traders  to  almost  any  sort  of 
inoignity  which  its  nilers  might  im- 
pose upon  them.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, (Japtain  Maxwell's  far-sighted 
and  manly  hint  nmst  have  l)ecn  acted 
upon,  and  reparation  formally  dc* 


manded  by  the  kind's  government 
for  the  insult  oftered  to  the  Briti^ 
flag ;  in  -which  case  we  may,  without 
presumption,  venture  to  assert  that 
of  Chinese  insolence  no  more  would 
bave  been  heard  for  a  while.  But  a 
war  ^rith  China  was  something  from 
the  bare  contemplation  of  which  the 
bravest  shrank.  How  has  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  dispelled  this  illusion  ? 
We  have  been"  driven  at  last  by  a 
multiplication  of  outrages  into  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  ought  to 
have  been  adopted,  and  would  have 
proved  equally  eflicacious,  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago ;  only  there  is  this 
marked  distinction  between  the  cha- 
racter of  recent  events  and  that  of  a 
war  undertaken  in  1817,  that  the  for- 
mer seems  to  the  world  to  have  arisen 
out  of  a  nefarious  traftic  ou  the  part  of 
British  traders ;  whereas  the  latter,  if 
forced  upon  us,  would  have  had  for  its 
ostensible  object  the  vindication  of  the 
national  honour,  and  the  exaction 
of  civilised  usages  from  the  power 
against  which  our  efforts  were  di- 
rected. 

The  advance  of  the  Alceste  and 
the  Lyra  to  the  anchorage  of  Wham- 
poa  completed  the  triumph  of  their 
conimanaer  over  the  insolence  and 
chicanery  of  the  faithless  race  with 
whom  he  had  come  into  collision. 
He  learned,  indeed,  that  it  had  been 
resolved  in  Canton  to  withhold  all 
marks  of  respect  from  the  embassy  on 
its  return ;  tliat  no  guns  would  be 
fired,  no  gongs  beaten,  nor  any  pro- 
cession formed  either  in  the  city  or 
oil  the  water.  But  even  in  reference 
to  this  comparatively  imimportant 
point,  he  determined  that  the  Chi- 
nese should  have  no  gratifying  re- 
miniscences to  look  back  upon.  As 
soon  as  it  was  announced  to  him  that 
Lord  Amherst  and  his  suite  were 
approaching,  he  manned  the  boats  of 
the  fleet,  thirteen  in  all,  with  crews 
dressed  in  new  suits,  of  uniform  co- 
lour, and  form;  and  the  officers, 
putting  on  then*  uniforms  and  hoist- 
ing many  standards  in  the  bows  and 
sterns,  the  whole  set  off  in  procession 
order  to  meet  the  embassy.  The 
last  act  of  malice  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese were  guilty  was  to  lay  the 
route  of  Lord  Amherst's  procession, 
not  along  the  great  line  that  con- 
ducts to  Canton,  but  by  the  minor 
bi*anch  which  terminates  at  ^lacao — 
an  arrangement  which   compelled 
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('aptaiii  ^laxwcll  to  turn  off  from 
the  itiaiii  trunk  of  the  river,  and  to 
follow  the  course  of  one  of  its  ar- 
teries ;  but  this  was  a  petty  grievance 
of  which  nobody  much  complained. 

'*  At  one  o'clock  on  the  Istof  Jnnuary," 
says  Captain  Maxwell  in  his  Diary,  "  i\'e 
hiiid  the  lieartleh  gratification  of  meeting 
Lord  Amherst  and  all  the  gentlemen  of 
his  retinue  in  excellent  health  and  s|urita ; 
and  a  more  cordial  greeting,  I  believe, 
was  never  enjoyed  by  re-united  friends 
in  any  part  of  the  world." 


Immediately  his  lordahip  aban- 
doned the  Cninese  junk,  aiid  took 
his  scat  in  the  Alceste's  bane,  he 
was  loudly  cheered  by  all  the  boats* 
crews;  wad  the  prooesRion  fiwinff 
ubout^  ]mlled  for  the  residence,  whicn 
had  been  fitted  up  to  reedve  him. 
Another  hearty  eneer  g^reeted  his 
lordship^s  landing,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  (my  was  spent  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Factory,  where  a  sumptuous 
entertainment  had  been  got  up  to  do 
him  honour. 


ClIAPTER  XVI. 

SUIPWUSCJi  OF  TJIK  ALCEfiiTE — SUFFERINGS  AND  GOOD  CONDUCT  OP  THE  VBOV&S* 


On  tlMx  *20th  of  January,  1817, 
Lord  Amlicrst  embarked  at  Wham- 
poa  on  board  of  the  Alcestc.  lie 
was  greeted  as  he  passed  from  the 
land  to  the  ship  witii  the  shouts  of 
the  crews  and  of  the  European  resi- 
dents; while  the  Chinese  viceroy 
himself,  who  chanced  to  l)c  on  the 
river  at  the  time,  stood  up  in  hij) 
lH)at  to  salute  them.  Ciuus  were 
fired  likewise,  gonga  beaten,  and  all 
other  marks  ot  respect  paid,  which 
the  Alceste  returned  by  nring  a  sa- 
lute, a  ceremony  which  was  rei)eated 
when  she  passed  the  same  evenin;^ 
1)etweeu  the  batteries  at  the  Bocca 
Tigris.  Finally,  after  a  hurried  visit 
to  ^lacao,  the  squadron  put  to  sea, 
steering,  in  the  first  instance,  towards 
Manilla,  the  ambassador  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  visit  tliat  settle- 
ment, and  the  state  of  the  weather 
opposing,  at  that  season,  no  impeili- 
nient  to  the  arrangement. 

On  the  "id  of  February,  soon  aller 
sunset,  the  Alceste  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  ^lauilla  Ilay.  llic  wind 
blew  directly  ahead,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Spjuiisli  guard -vessel 
which  kept  watch  at  the  point,  and  had 
it  in  charge  to  boa  rdevcrA*  stranger  ere 
she  passed,  took  it  tor  granted  that 
the  Englishnian  would  lie  to  ibr  the 
night;  tmt  Captain  JMaxwell  enter- 
tained no  purj)(>se  of  the  kind,  lie 
held  his  course,  beating  u])  through 
the  narrow  channel,  and  was  seen  bv 
the  astonislied  Spaniard  at  break  of 
day  many  miles  witliiu  the  Hue  of 
his  watch.  A  pursuit  took  place  of 
course ;  and  the  Spaniard,  reaching 
the  frigate  some  hours  alter  she  had 
anchored  otf  the  town,  declared,  witli 
great  energy  of  manner,  that  the 
working  of  a  shii)into  the  i)ay  during 


the  night  had  never  til^  then  been 
heard  of.  ^'It  may  be  so,**  9kj% 
Captain  Maxwell  in  nis  Diai^:,  '^Imt 
if  it  be,  the  clroumstance  only  proTes 
that  English  vessels  rarely  visit  the 
harbour.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  feat  whatever.**  In  Uie  same 
spirit  we  find  him  nioumiiig  over  the 
absence  of  energy  which  ii  visible  ia 
all  quarters  of  that  beautifiil  uland 
among  its  European  masters.  A  soil 
and  climate  capable  of  pcgdnciqg 
"  every  thine  that  the  heut  of  man 
could  desire,  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  world,  and  its  huny 
situation,  ought  to  reqder  "Mfr^ 
the  emporium  of  trade  for  GbhuL  and 
the  East ;  whereas  its  native  TOodnc* 
tious  are  well-uigh  limited  to  tfie  berb* 
a<;e  which  springs  spontaneoaa^y  fhxn 
the  earth,  and  itscomniere^isiVHii^t. 
Having  spent  a  week  in  tbis  maoct 
where  marked  attention  was  paid  to 
them  by  the  Spanish  autboritia, 
Lord  Amherst  and  Captain  Maxwell 
returned  to  the  ship,  which,  on  the 
!)th  of  February,  once  more  put  to 
sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  b^thc 
Lyra  parted  company.  Captain  Hall 
receivmg  orders  to  proceed  to  GlJ- 
cutta  with  despatcnes,  while  the 
Alceste  steered  a  more  direct  coons 
homewards.  AVith  this  view,  the 
slii]),  kcephig  wide  of  the  Philip- 
pines, bore  up  for  the  Caspar 
Straits,  which,  by  makinff  the 
island  of  (laspar  on  the  7^  she 
reached  almost  to  a  moment  at  the 
period  when  the  event  had  been  an- 
ticipateil.  Still,  as  the  navigitiaa 
was  strange  to  all  ou  hoard,  no  mea- 
"^ure  of  precaution  which  pmdence 
could  dictate  was  omitted.  xiTot  con* 
tent  to  sail  strictly  by  the  diarti  and 
to  follow  the  directions  laid  dpwn  in 
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iralty  manual,  Captain  Mass- 
it  the  lead  goin^  in  lH)th 
Moreover,  from  tiie  iustant 
lund  himself  between  Pianca 
lo  I^eat,  look-out  men  were 
at  tjiie  foremast-head,  on 
-arms,  at  the  bowsprit  end, 
oth  cat-heads,  while  he  hin^- 
the  master  and  the  ofiicer  of 
li,  never  quitted  the  deck  for 
it ;  and  so  the  night  of  the 
sed  without  one  Siought  of 
dther  near  or  far  away,  en- 
to  the  minds  of  the  people, 
loming  of  the  1 8th  came  in 
[  fine.  The  wind  was  fresh, 
urable,  and  the  Alceste,  in 
keep  her  steady  from  the 
of  a  strong  lee  current,  car- 
rett  of  sail.  The  water  vras 
but  rendered  dull  and 
}y  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
m  that  covered  it,  and  the 
of  entering  the  open  sea  of 
s  becoming  hourly  more  im- 
when,  to  use  the  words  of 
witness,  "the  ship,  aljout 
;  seven,  struck  with  a  horrid 
I  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  and 
I  immovable."  The  blow 
jpetjier  unejcpected.  }io  map 
t  then  in  existence  gave  the 
indication  of  such  a  reef, 
mu,  indeed,  marked  as  nin- 
t  about  half  a  league  from 
iat,  but  the  Alceste  was  thrice 
tance  from  the  shore  when 
mity  overtook  her.  More- 
it  it  could  not  fail  of  proving  a 
me,  the  rate  at  which  she 
ig  at  the  moment  led  all  on 
9  anticipate ;  a  conviction 
ke  floating  u])wurd8  of  the 
d  instantly  confirmed.  In 
I  Alceste  was  already  in  a 
state.  The  first  report  which 
lenter  made  spoke  of  seven 
iT  in  the  hold ;  the  next  told 
amps  becoming  choked,  and 
}  deck  flooded.  Iinuiediately 
I  which  had  been  thrown 
were  furled.  llie  boat's 
I  ascertained  that  one  plunge 
would  carry  the  shij)  into 
oms  >vater,  and  made  niani- 
truth  that  the  sole  chance  of 
•r  the  crew  lay  in  her  being 
on  the  reef  where  she  had 
Accordingly,  the  l)cst-bower 
WBB  dropned  to  keep  her  in 
on,  and  tnc  thoughts  of  her 
3cr  were  all  turned  towards 


saving  the  lives  of  the  persons  com- 
mitted to  his  care. 

Had  the  shipwreck  of  the  Alceste 
unmanned    Captain    ^taxwell   alto- 
getlier  there  would  have  been  slight 
cause  of  astonishment  at  the  result. 
The  Dsedalus  had  gone  down  beneath 
him  uhder  circumstances  strangely 
anaWous  less  than  four  years  pre- 
vious!}', and  they  who  know  the  con- 
stitution of  a  seaman's  mind  vnll  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that,  more 
than  all  other  classes  of  men,  he  is 
open  to  the  influences  of  what  we  are 
forced    to    describe,  though    incor- 
rectly, as  superstition.    lAit  a  ship's 
company  once  l)ecome  convinced  that 
their  captain  is  an  unluckv  o^ioer 
or  the  ship  an  unlucky  ship,  and 
half  their  natural  energies  appear  to 
desert  them ;  neither  is  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  a  conviction  of  the  hostile 
bearing  of  his  own  star   does  not 
paralyse,  in  some  degree,  one  who  is 
above  the  rank  of  a  common  seaman. 
But,  however  this  may  be.  Captain 
^laxweirs  presence  or  mind  never 
deserted  him  for  a  moment.     Ko 
sooner  was  the  anchor  cast  than  he 
conmianded  the  whole  of  the  boats  to 
be  hoisted  out,  in  which  he  embarked 
Lord  Amherst  and  his  suite,  with 
others  who  could  best  be  spared,  and 
sent  them  all,  under  a  guard  of  ma- 
rines, with  Lieutenant  Iloppncr  in 
command  of  the  crews,  to  find  ^ety  on 
the  Paulo  J^at.    With  great  cfifli- 
culty  the  boats  made  good  their  land- 
ing.    Tliat  which,  when  looked  at 
from  afnr,  appeared  a  solid  island^ 
])roved,  on  near  inspection,  to  be  a 
cluster  of  coral  rocks,  on  which,  with 
iheir  steuLs  deeply  immersed  in  the 
water,  a   forest  of  mangrove  -  trees 
grew.      It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
cluster  after  cluster  was  approached ; 
landing-place  there  was  none,  neither 
did  they  discover  one  till  their  fears 
had  begun  .to  be  seriously  awakened 
for  the  gallant  fellows  whom  they  had 
left  without  means  of  escape  on  board 
of  the  wreck.  At  last,  however,  after 
skirting  round  the  shore  for  some 
time,  they  entered,  to  their  great 
joy,  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  from  which, 
to    a    rock,    apparently    of  larger 
surface  than  the  rest,  l^rd  Amherst 
insisted  on  stepj)ing.     And  his  judg- 
ment guiding  the  decisions  of  those 
who  accompanied  him,  the  boats  were 
emptied  of  tneir  passengers  and  pulled 
l)acK  to  the  Alceste. 
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Meanwhile,  Captain  Maxwell,  with 
tlie  bulk  of  his  crew,  were  exerting 
themselves  to  save  from  the  waters, 
which  threatened  momentarily  to 
cn^lph  them,  such  stores  and  pro- 
visions as  could  he  reached.  With 
great  difficulty,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  a  small  supply  of  bread  from 
the  hold,  together  with  a  barrel  or 
two  of  salt  meat,  and  some  casks  of 
wine  and  spirits.  But  one  of  the 
most  essential  articles  to  men  in  their 
situation,  water,  they  found  it  next 
to  impossible  to  save.  Arms,  too, 
and  ammunition  were  grievously 
wantuig,  for  the  ship  having  been 
fitted  u])  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  ambassador,  the  muskets  were 
not  ui  their  accustomed  rack,  but 
stowed  away  between  decks;  while 
into  the  powder  magazine  the  water 
flowed,  at  once  rendering  its  contents 
useless.  Some  of  these,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  rounds  of  ball-car- 
tridges, and  the  loose  powder  drawn 
from  the  quarter-deck  guns,  Ca])tain 
Maxwell  sent  away  with  the  boats  as 
soon  as  they  arrived,  and  a  raft  be- 
ing constructed,  the  heavier  articles 
were  floated  on  it,  and  so,  as  the 
weather  still  continued  fme,  all  were 
conveyed  to  shore.  Finally,  after 
all  was  done  that  appeared  practi- 
cable, and  a  strong  sense  oi  duty 
seemed  to  require  his  presence  else- 
where, Captain  Maxwell  himself 
quitted  the  ship,  leaving  her  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Ilickman,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  continue  his  search 
for  provisions  and  water,  and  to  keep 
one  boat  "  always  by  the  wreck,  in 
order  to  bring  the  people  away  in 
case  of  any  emergency." 

"  I  reached  the  shore,"  says  Caplnin 
Maxwell,  in  a  document  which  is  now  he- 
fore  us,  namely,  the  defence  which  he  of- 
fered when  brought  to  trial  for  the  loss  of 
his  ship,  "  I  reached  the  shore  about  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  court  may 
imagine  the  bitterness  of  my  distress, 
wheu  1  found  the  ambassador  in  the  midst 
of  a  pestilential  salt-water  swamp,  sur- 
rounded by  bis  suite,  and  my  officers  and 
men  all  looking  to  me  to  relieve  them 
from  their  position  of  extreme  peril." 

"NVe  leani,  however,  from  his  pri- 
vate diary,  that,  painftil  as  his  feel- 
ings must  have  been,  there  were  not 
wanting  causes  of  amehoration  to  them 
as  well  as  of  honest  ])hde  to  him- 
self.    Allter   deticnhiDg  the  shock 


when  the  ship  struck,  his  ovm  affony, 
and  the  eflbrts  that  were  made  to 
save  the  lives  of  those  embarked,  he 
adds: — 

"  Hiat  the  means  adopted  for  the  at. 
tainment  of  this  great  end  were  olti- 
raatelv  successful  I  attribute,  tinder  the 
favour  of  Divine  Providence,  mainly  to 
the  noble  firmness  of  mind  and  ntter  con- 
tempt of  danger  exhibited  on  this  trying 
occasion  by  the  ambassador.  Without  a 
murmur,  without  a  complaint,  in  as  nuch 
cheerfulness  as  if  he  had  been  landing  tt 
Portsmouth  or  Calcutta,  his  lordship 
passed  at  once  from  the  comforts  which 
surrounded  him  on  board  to  the  dismal 
swamp ;  and  there  not  only  shared  the 
privations  to  which  the  rest  were  liable, 
but  set  the  example  of  acceptinj^  of  cmly 
one  gill  of  water  and  half  a  g^l  of  mm 
as  his  daily  allowance,  and  fixing  the 
same  as  the  amount  to  be  served  out  to 
each  individual  of  the  shipwrecked 
company. 

"  The  natural  effect  of  this  accommo- 
dating temper  was  to  reconcile  all  others 
to  their  fate,  and  largely  to  increase  their 
confidence.  To  myself,  likewise,  his 
lordship  paid  the  most  grateful  compli- 
ment, for  no  sooner  bbd  1  put  foot  upon 
the  shore  than  he  took  of!'  his  Lst,  snd, 
giving  an  exhilarating '  huzxa,' exclaimed, 
*  Now,  my  lads,  wo  are  all  safe,  for  ben 
comes  the  captain.'  I  should  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  nnk  which  I  held  in  his 
majesty's  service  had  1,  under  such  eir- 
cumstiiQces,  given  way  for  a  moment  to  the 
painful  feelings  that  crowded  upon  me. 
1  determined  that  no  effort  should  be 
wanting  in  me  to  save  my  g^sllant  com- 
panions, and  the  confidence  which  I  ex- 
perienced that  all  would  yet  go  well 
never  left  me  for  a  moment." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us,  after  the 
full  accounts  which  have  elsewhere 
appeared,  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
of  the  proceedings  of  Captain  Maxwell 
and  his  shipwrecked  crew  during  the 
sixteen  days  of  anxiety  and  grttl 
privation  which  they  spent  upon  that 
desolate  island.  The  first  roeasore 
taken  was  to  despatch  I^rd  Amherst 
and  the  embassy,  together  with  a 
guard  of  marines,  the  satling-maaCcr, 
and  one  of  the  lieutenants,  in  the 
barge  and  cutter  to  Batavia.  Forty* 
seven  persons,  in  all,  undertook  im 
perilous  passage,  for  whose  ggbahtp 
ence  there  could  be  spared  only 
a  side  of  mutton,  a  ham,  a  fmgqf, 
about  twenty-sLx  pounds  of  bswl, 
seven  gallons  of  wine,  as  nodi 
of  beer  and  of  mDruoe»  and  thiifer 
bottles  of  wine.    On  thieae  tUpfi  i 
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was  assumed  that  they  might  be  able 
to  sustain  nature  four  or  live  da^-s ; 
while  the  space  that  di^'ided  them 
from  the  nearest  coasts  of  Java 
might,  it  was  supposed,  be  traversed 
in  sixty  hours.  Meanwhile,  there 
remained  food  enough  for  the  two 
hundred  who  lingered  behind  for 
about  a  week's  consumption.  To  be 
sure.  Providence  favoured  them  by 
rewardii^  their  toil  in  digging  wells, 
from  which  they  obtained  an  ample 
supply  of  fresh  water,  while  by  and  by, 
when*  the  wreck  broke  up,  further 
fltores  were  obtained.  But  the  pros- 
pects of  both  sections  of  that  forlorn 
crew  were,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
gloomy  enough ;  and  perhaps  those 
of  the  lingerers  on  the  desert  isle 
were,  at  the  period  of  their  separa- 
tion, the  more  gloomy  of  the  two. 

'\Miile  Lord  Amherst  and  his  com- 
panions prosecuted  their  voyage,  in 
which  they  encountered  much  bad 
weather,  and  incessant  fatigue  and 
suffering.  Captain  MaxwelPs  party 
employ^  themselves  in  making;  a 
clearance  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  they  were  able  to  breathe 
a  purer  air,  and  were  less  op- 
pressed, than  in  the  swampy  plain 
with  the  heat.  No  great  while 
elapsed,  however,  ere  proas,  filled 
witn  Malay  pirates,  shewed  them- 
selves. At  first,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  open  a  friendly  commu- 
nication with  these  people,  and 
as  their  numbers  were  then  in- 
conffiderable,  they  appeared  disposed 
to  meet  the  advances  of  the  seamen 
halfway.  But,  in  proportion  as  their 
numbers  increased,  the  manner  of  the 
savages  changed,  till  the  necessity  of 
making  preparations  to  meet  and  re- 
nd force  by  force  became  apparent. 
The  first  hostile  movement  of  the 
pirates,  and  the  effects  produced  b^ 
It,  are  thus  described  in  Dr.  M^Lcocl  s 
narrative: — 

"  On  Friday  (the  2l8t),  the  party 
statioDed  at  the  ship  found  themselves, 
■con  after  daylight,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  Malay  proas,  apparently  well 
armed  and  full  of  men.  Without  a 
■ingle  sword  or  musket  for  defence,  they 
had  just  time  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  boat  alongside,  and  push  for  the 
shore,  chased  by  the  pirates,  who,  finding 
two  of  our  other  boats  push  out  to  their 
assistance,  gave  up  the  pursuit,  but  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  and  took  possession 
of  her.    Soon  afterwards,  a  report  was 


sent  by  the  midahipman  stationed  on  the 
lookout,  rock,  that  the  savages,  armed 
with  spears,  were  landing  at  a  point 
about  two  miles  off.  Under  all  the  de- 
pressing circumstances  attending  ship- 
wreck,— of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue, 
and  menaced  by  a  ruthless  foe,  it  was 
glorious  to  see  the  British  spirit  stanch 
and  unsubdued.  The  order  was  given 
for  every  man  to  arm  himself  in  the  best 
way  be  could,  and  it  was  obeyed  with 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  alacrity. 
Rude  pike-staves  were  formed  by  cutting 
down  young  saplings ;  small  swords, 
dirks,  knives,  chisels,  were  firmly  afKxed 
to  the  ends  of  these  poles ;  and  those  who 
could  find  nothing  bt^tter  hardened  the 
end  of  the  wood  in  the  fire,  and  bringing 
it  to  a  sharp  jioint  formed  a  tolerable 
weapon.  There  were,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
cutlasses ;  tlie  marines  had  about  thirty 
muskets  and  bayonets,  but  could  muster 
no  more  than  seventy.fi  ve  ball  cartridges 
among  the  whole  party.  We  had  fortu- 
nately preserved  some  loose  powder 
drawn  from  the  up|)er-deck  guns  after 
the  ship  struck  (for  the  magazine  was 
under  watt>r  in  five  minutes) ;  and  the 
marines,  by  cutting  off  their  buttons,  and 
hammering  them  round,  and  by  rolling 
up  pieces  of  broken  bottles  in  cartridges, 
did  their  best  to  supply  themselves  with 
a  sort  of  langrage,  which  would  have 
some  eflect  upon  the  naked  bodies  of 
their  enemies  at  close  quarters ;  and 
strict  orders  were  given  not  to  throw 
away  a  single  shot  till  sure  of  their  aim. 
Mr.  ChifTey,  the  carpenter,  and  his  crew, 
under  the  direction  of  the  captain,  were 
busied  in  forming  a  sort  of  a  battery,  by 
felling  trees,  and  inclosing  in  a  circular 
shape  the  ground  we  occupied ;  and  by 
inten^-eaving  loose  branches  with  the 
stakes  driven  in  among  these,  a  breast, 
work  was  constructed  which  afforded  us 
some  cover,  and  must  naturally  impede 
the  progress  of  any  enemy  unsupplied 
with  artillery." 

The  order  and  regularity  which 
were  displaved  in  this  instance  marked 
the  proceedings  of  the  Alceste's  gal- 
lant crew  throughout.  From  the 
outset,  they  had  learned  amid  diffi- 
culties, not  less  than  in  smooth 
water,  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in 
their  commander;  indeed,  his  first 
act,  after  joining  them  on  the  island, 
had  been  to  address  them  in  the 
brief  and  manly  style  which  soldiers 
and  sailors  best  understand,  and 
which  always  comes  home  to  their 
hearts.  And  the  consequence  was, 
that  under  every  change  of  circum- 
stances thev  behaved  with  the  alacri- 
ty, yet  submissiveness,  of  children. 
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wUo  love  while  they  respect  their  fa- 
tlicr,  and  fear  notlmig  ao  much  as  hix 
rebuke.  Xo  attempt  was  ever  made 
1«  plunder  the  little  inagaiiiie  ol' 
provisions.  There  was  cxtrtWD  hiiii- 
gier  eveiT  where,  aiiU,  till  the  wells 

Jrodiiccd  their  store,  extreme  thirst 
kewise,  which  is,  perhajS,  more 
difficult  to  bear.     Yet  the  casks  of 


[M«, 


bread  and  beer  lay  in  tbc  hollow  of  a 
liiiglc  sentry  over  them. 


rock,  with  a  aiiiglc 
and  not  one  ol  these  two  hundred 
jamished  men  so  mncb  as  proposed 
to  tack  them.  In  like  manner,  di- 
vine service  was  performed  with  the 
same  regularity,  aitd  perhaps  ivith 
greater  devotion,  than  on  lioard. 
AH  hands,  too,  were  told  off  into 
watches,  and  all  took  their  turns 
cheerfully  in  the  duties  which  they 
were  required  to  discharge ;  and  as 
to  meeting  the  ftlalays,  the  very 
sick,  of  which  there  were  only  two, 
fasteoed  raior-blades  to  the  ends  of 
sticks,  and  declared,  "  that  if  any  of 
the  rascal!)  approached  their  ham- 
mocki,  they  would  mark  them."  We 
have,  indeed,  no  lango^c  at  our 
command  which  is  adequate  to  deal 
jiwtlybythe  patience,  the  orderlycon- 
duct,and  the  dauntless  courage  ofthat 
handful  of  men,  tax  less  to  describe 
the  discretion,  and  temper,  and  skUl 
of  the  noble-minded  officer  from  whom 
thev  took  their  tone,  ahd  to  whom  they 
looked  op  as  a  superior  being. 

if  we  were  disposed  to  act  in- 
vidiously by  our  neighbours  the 
French,  we  should  here  follow  the 
example  wbicli  the  Ediabttrgh  Re- 
Tiew  has  set  us,  and  draw  a  cuntraat 
between  (he  behaviour  of  the  crews 
of  the  Alccstc  and  the  Mediue, 
both  of  which  suffered  shipwreck  al- 
most at  the  same  lime.  We  confess, 
however,  that  for  such  means  of  ele- 
vating titc  national  character,  even  of 
our  seamen,  we  haic  no  taste.  Doubt- 
less, the  proceedings  of  the  Mcduse's 
crew  were,  iu  every  I'Cdpcct,  hideous. 
Improvident,  or  worse  tliau  improvi- 
dent, ere  danger  came,  they  apt>car, 
from  tbcir  captain  downwards  to 
have  been  deurivcd,  when  it  did 
come,  of  all  sclf-poescssion  i  and  tlic 
consequence  waa,  that  witliin  s^bt 
of  a  flat  shore,  the  greater  jiart  of 
them  perished  under  einuimstancca  of 
fnghttul  atrocity.  There  was  no 
diKipIine,nooider,no  regard  to  anght 
except  sel^ — the  ct^^tuu  setting  tbc 
example,  and  the  men  folloviing  Jit, 


till  in  their  tempen  »11  (nice  of  ha- 
mauity  vras  lost.  Among  the  Al- 
eeete's  peoi^e,  how  ttrikuig  the  dif- 
ference! There  all  was  ^uiet  and 
calm  throughout.  By  divinoia,  the 
people  pasKd  to  the  shore,  the  fee- 
blest, because  the  ntoat  onskil&l, 
being  first  cared  for;  and  when  all 
were  assembled  again,  discipline  re- 
sumed its  coarse  with  u  much  re^- 
larity  as  ever  marked  K  on  a  crnue, 
or  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
Moreover,  by  every  conceivable  dan- 
ger and  annoyance  waa  the  patience 
of  the  men  tried.     Snakes,  leptilei, 


rassed  them  irom  the  v 


The 


Malays,  gathering  strength  from  day 

to  day,  amounted  at  last  to  six  bon- 

drcd  men ;   and  the    hopes  whi^ 

cherished  when  the  barge  w 


i^dh^ 


came  continually  more  fesble.  . .  _. 
might  have  come  to  mm  had  help 
been  much  longer  williheld  it  ia  in- 
possible  to  say ;  for,  in  ajnie  of  a 
rigid  economy  and  a  ve^  relbitted 
ration,  food  was  be{danii|g  to  fisL 
But  Providence  luM  uot  ' 
that  they  should  periah : — 

"  Dayhglit,"  t»ym  Str.  M'teod,  "on 

IMondii;  ibe  Si  of  Mwob,  discovend  On 

front  of  us,  ten  more  relMla  bating 
joined  tbem  duriog  Ibe  irt|:Iit,  iiwt  iiij, 
their  Bnraber  now  M  leui  tix  liuuJtrt 
mm.  The  plot  b«f^  to  thiohB,  lal 
our  aitiution  beoaata  hotuty  ■ 
ricai.    Tbtir  foros  rapidly  m 

Hnd  our  little  stosk  of 

(faOTtening,    rendered     i 

DPUoreB  undoobteJiy  me— 

The  great  hope  w«  t 
vages  would   attack,  tbe    ^ 
ground  of  fear  that  thevwooli  aS^ 
tinnc  their  blockade  tiD  mnntjuk 
did  the  work  of  the  sword.    X^tim 
these  eircnmstaneea,  «  praptMsl  «>• 
made  to  rush,  under  cover  of  iT** 
M^foa  the  press,  and,  a    ' 
ol  as  many  at  "  ■■■"■'■ 
to    sea,  and  s 
th(7  boat  couU  to  Java.    IlictVintj 
not  only  m  Kldettuce  eo  t»  adt  M  ] 
the  ntnmt  dc«e  titat.  tHc  ea^ttb  ) 
wouM  giTe    tue  '      L-casary  urdA^  i 
when,  abtfat  nac»n        ifHcc  r,  of  wIhuA 
one  accna  ta  lm*c    k^h  alwaya  ia   i 
the  look-  .  .      -    J  - 

he  uM  »nl,« 

aaiiuuHu  tbnad 


fic.r,(if«lH>ift 
en  alwaya  la    j 
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ell  waB  yet  an 
iS  JQSt  able  to 
est  of  the  day, 
Teiae,  when  the 
f  Sir  Samuel 
▼aeancyin  the 
tminster.  Once 
ftom  the  dty 
I  he  wasimred 
I  gvned  rXr 
Hiner  rtnigKle, 
pion  again  rout 
lenoe  prevailed 

declined,  with 
bonour,  and  re- 
Eb ;  where  the 
snrred  pressed 
a,  indeed,  thev 
the  end  of  his 
rthe  Admiralty 
of  the  claims 
led  for  employ- 
ti.  The  month 
m  appointed  to 
hatbam,  wliere, 

Vice- Admiral 
veil,  he  ser>'ed 
and  having,  in 
inged  his  line- 
!  Sriton,  a  46- 
e  19th  ofl^Iay 
;^  set  sail  from 
I  America. 
I  three  months 
I  continued  to 
1,  without  de- 
intment  any  of 
1  both  he  and 
ated.    The  tid9 

against  him. 
ke  on  the  part 
lent  officer  who 
nodore  on  the 
oe  opportunities 
oungcr  oiHcers 
8,  to  have  been 
len  an  oiHining 
>  last,  and  his 
:  freight  seemcti 
»rder  to  return 

thciii.  To  Ik." 
it  which  iHifcll 
ard  jmssage,  by 

of  one  of  his 
idcred  him,  on 
Y  equal  to  nuich 
jfas  both  readv 
dl  the  responsi- 
tach  to  a  sepa- 
lougli  he  made 
on  the  occasion, 
that  such  com- 


mand  ought  not  to  have  l)een  given 
to  his  junior.  But  if  he  had  no  o{>- 
portnnity  of  enriching  himself,  his 
term  of  service  in  die  F^fic  enabled 
him  to  witness  some  of  the  most 
interesting  events  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and  brought  him  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  distii^ished 
foreigner.  Among  others.  General 
Rodil,  the  brave  defender  of  the 
castle  of  Calloa,  4)ecame  his  guest, 
when  the 'pressure  of  famine  com- 
pelled him  at  last  to  surrender  a  post 
which  he  had  so  long  and  so  obsti- 
nately held  for  his  sovereign;  and 
the  letters  of  that  chief,  ns  well  as 
others  from  the  officers  who  8er\-ed 
under  him,  give  ample  proof  of  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  with  which 
they  were  treated  on  board  of  the 
English  frigate.  But,  perhaps,  no 
event  that  liefell  him  there  proved 
more  gratifying  to  his  personal  feel- 
ings, than  that  he  should  find,  in 
conunand  of  the  French  squadron, 
his  old  rival  in  braveiy,  and  con- 
sequently his  fiiend,  (Taptain,  now 
Admiral,  liosamil.  That  gallant 
officer,  who  had  struck  to  him  in  the 
Adriatic  in  1812,  met  him,  in  1824, 
with  open  arms;  and  the  intimacy, 
thus  recommenced,  does  not  appear  to 
have  dropped  till  time  and  tide  sn^'ept 
the  parties  to  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
each  othcr*s  knowledge. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1826,  Sir 
Murray  Maxwell  amved  at  Ports- 
mouth, a  poorer  man  than  he  was 
when  he  <j^uitted  it.  He  never  went 
to  sea  again,  and  it  grieves  us  to  be 
obliged  to  add,  that  his  last  years 
were  embittered  by  an  accumulation 
of  sorrows,  against  which  it  is  hard 
for  a  generous  nature  to  make  head. 
The  first  tidings  that  greeted  him  on 
casting  anchor  told  of  the  sudden 
death  of  his  favourite  brother.  Cap- 
tain John  ^laxwcll,  who  expired,  in 
n  nioment,  un  board  of  the  Ancona 
t'ri^ifate,  of  which  he  was  in  command, 
just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  getting 
under  way  for  the  West  fndies. 
This  event  was  followed,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  five  ycai*s,  by  the  loss  ol 
six  out  of  his  remaining  brothers  and 
sisters;  while,  in  1827,  his  heart- 
strings were  wTung  by  the  cutting  off 
of  his  youngest  daughter,  in  whom  he 
was  wrapped  up.  But  t  he  most  galling 
case  of  all  was  that  which  had  its 
origin  in  peciuiiary  embarrassments. 
From  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
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won  a  character.  Moreover,  George 
TV.,  then  Prince  Ke(cent,  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  niarkinis;  tlic 
sense  ivtiich  he  entertained  of  Cap- 
tain Maxwell's  conduct  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  honour  of  kitight- 
hood.  Hut  we  do  not  finil  that  his 
private  losses  were  ever  niade  pood 
to  him,  and  the  backwardness  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  acknowledge. 
by  rewarding,  his  services  occasioned 
him  Aomc  chagrin.  Still,  his  buoyant 
and  manly  spirit  never  gave  way,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  a  family  to  which  he 
was  devotedly  attached,  he  fonnd 
ample  sources  of  comfort,  it  would 
have  been  well  for  him,  perhaps,  had 
he  refuried  to  pass  lieyond  that  quiet 
circle  till  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service,  or  the  dutiesof  his  profession, 
required. 

Of  the  one  raah  act  in  Sir  Murray 
Maxwell's  active  career,  his  ill-acl- 
vised  coulesC  Ibr  the  representation 
of  Westminster,  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion tOKivcadetailedaccaunt.  'fliat 
he  should  have  been  ambitions  to  make 
a  figure  as  a  senator  need  not,  per- 
haps, surprise  us.  A  man,  conscious 
of  power,  and  shut  out  from  one 
field  on  which  to  exercise  it,  natu- 
rally looks  round  for  .inother;  and 
the  fame  of  the  statesman  being  in 
tliis  free  countrj-,  if  not  more  dazzting, 
certainly  more  enduring  than  all 
others  the  prospect  of  entering  par- 
liament under  circumstances  at  once 
flattering  and  advantageous  could 
hardly  fail  of  having  upon  Sir  hlur- 
ray  MaxweH's  decision  a  strong  influ- 
ence. Yet  the  whole  movement  was  a 
blunder.  Sir  Alurray  l^Iaxwell's  ta- 
lents were  hardly  of  the  order  which 
render  success  in  the  senate  certain. 
He  WHS  too  little  jpractised  in  public 
speaking  and  too  far  advanced  n>  age 
ever  to  reach  the  highest  ground 
either  of  orato^  or  de&te ;  and  any 
place  beneath  the  highest  it  is  surely 
not  worth  while  for  a  man  of  esta- 
blished reputation  in  another  line  to 
court.  Beaidea,  Sir  Murray  Maxwell 
waan  poor  man ;  and  for  a  poor  man  the 
game  of  pdOtka  is  aeldom  *  cooTeni- 
ent  one  to  1^7.  At  the  Mine  time, 
mmtutiut  fiuget  that  be  WM  tonght 
fi>r  l^tbe  tlaSan,lit  did  not  leek 
than.  13ie  honra^  bong  at  that 
time  OTwUd  bj  »  " 


^'''^^ 


[May. 


a  band  of  resolute  men,  cluefly  trades- 
men, entirely  unconnected  with  the 
government,  though,  for  the  mot 
part,  of  moderate  Toiy  principle,  de- 
termined to  make  a  ntand.  They 
looked  round  for  a  candidate,  and  re- 
membering Captain  ^Maxwell  as  the 
friend  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  in  ISOti, 
and  knowing  that  he  was  at  that  mo- 
ment held  m  high  reapect  for  bis 
conduct  in  China,  the  Chiueae  seas, 
and  amid  the  horrors  of  shipwreck, 
they  iTOited  upon  him  with  a  requisi- 
tion lery  numerously  signed,  aad 
urged  him  to  permit  himself  to  be 
])ut  in  nomination.  Sir  Murray  wu 
not  proof  ^inst  so  flattering  a  ta4i- 
mony  of  the  regard  and  good-will 
of  his  coiintrj-men.  He  entered  the 
lists  with  Sir  Franda  Romilly  and 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and,  after  a  sharp 
contest,  was  defeated. 

A  Westminster  election  is  not 
usually  remarkable  for  the  urbanity 
of  the  crowds  which  watch  its  pro- 
gress ;  and  on  the  occauon  to  which 
we  now  refer,  the  conduct  of  the 
n)ob  was  bnital.  Day  after  da^  Sir 
Murray  Klaxivell  and  his  fnend* 
were  pelted  on  the  huBtinfs  with 
mud  and  garbage;  and  at  last  the 
candidate  received  a  blow  from  a 
paving-stone  which  had  well-ni^ 
provM  fatal,  and  from  the  efflKtii  of 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  wis 
conveyed  to  an  hotel,  we  believe 
the  Piazza  Hotel,  where  he  lay,  in  1 
veiT  precarious  state,  for  aome  dan. 
Lady  Maxwell  was  his  nnne,  and  he 
was  attended  by  his  old  unrgecHi  and 
attached  friend.  Dr.  M'Leod;  ytt 
even  in  this  plight  the  mob  added 
not  a  jot  of  their  fury.  They  brake 
the  windows  of  the  chamber  in  which 
he  lay  with  shines,  and  thratoied  to 

Eull  the  house  down  unleM  the  latid- 
ird  consented  to  admit  tliem.  ne 
landlord  behaTed  like  a  tme-hented 
KnglislunBii,  and  kept  Ua  doon  inl- 
ened ;  but  neither  Sir  Xam^  Hut- 
well  nor  his  fHeoda  oould  beu  At 
thought  of  mljjectiiig  »  iKwigw  tt 
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Sir  Afurray  Maxwell  was  yet  an 
inyalid,  indceil  be  was  just  :tble  to 
walk  abroad  in  tlie  beat  of  tbc  cla\\ 
and  to  take  gentle  exercise,  when  tbv 
melancholy  death  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  made  a  new  vacancy  in  the 
representation  of  Westminster.  Once 
more  a  deputation  from  tbc  city 
waited  upon  him,  and  he  was  urged 
by  a  party,  which  had  gained  rather 
than  lost  since  the  former  stniggle, 
to  become  their  champion  again :  but 
confridcrations  of  pnidence  ])revailed 
to  restrain  him.  He  declnied,  with 
thanks,  the  proposed  honour,  and  re- 
tired into  private  life :  where  the 
expenses  already  incurred  preswd 
heavily  upon  bun,  as,  indeed,  they 
continued  to  do  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  But  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty 
were  not  forgetful  of  the  claini'^ 
which  he  had  establishetl  for  employ- 
ment in  his  profession.  The  month 
of  June,  18*21,  saw  him  appointed  to 
the  Bulwark,  74,  at  Chatham,  where, 
as  flag-captain  under  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Benjamin  Ifollowell,  he  ser>ed 
for  eighteen  months;  and  haWng,  in 
December  18*22,  exchanged  his  line- 
of-battle  ship  for  the  Briton,  a  4()- 
gun  frigate,  he,  on  the  1  })th  of  May 
in  the  year  following,  set  sail  from 
Portsmouth  for  South  America. 

For  four  years  and  three  months 
Sir  Murray  Alaxwell  continued  to 
command  the  Briton,  without  de- 
riving from  his  appointment  any  of 
the  wlvantagcs  which  both  he  and 
his  friends  had  anticipated.  The  tide 
was,  unfortimatcly,  against  him. 
Through  some  mistake  on  the  jKUt 
of  the  brave  and  excellent  officer  who 
commanded  as  commodore  on  the 
station,  more  than  once  opportunities 
were  afforded  to  younger  officers 
which  ought,  jXThaps,  to  have  l>een 
given  to  him  ;  and  when  an  ())K*ning 
did  present  itself  at  last,  and  his 
cliances  of  a  valuable  freight  seemed 
cauxillent,  a  sudden  order  to  return 
home  overshadowed  tlicni.  To  in* 
siue,  a  severe  accident  which  iK^fell 
him  during  the  outward  passage,  by 
which  the  knee-pan  of  one  of  bis 
legs  wa8  broken,  rendered  him,  on 
his  first  arrival,  hardly  equal  to  nnich 
hazd  work ;  still  he  was  l)oth  ready 
and  willing  to  incur  all  the  responsi- 
bilitieii  that  might  attach  to  a  sepa- 
rate command,  and  though  he  made 
no  public  complaints  oti  the  occasion, 
hefth  not  the  less  that  such  com- 
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mand  ought  not  tx)  have  l>een  given 
to  his  junior.  Rut  if  he  had  no  op- 
portiuiit}'  of  enriching  himself,  hi^ 
term  of  service  in  the  Pacific  enabled 
him  to  witness  some  of  the  most 
interesting  events  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and  brought  him  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  distinguished 
foreigner.  Among  others,  (leneral 
Ivo<liT,  the  brave  defender  of  the 
castle  of  Calloa,  'became  his  guest, 
when  the  pressure  of  famine  com- 
pelled him  at  last  to  surrender  a  post 
which  he  had  so  long  and  so  obsti- 
nately held  for  his  sovereign ;  and 
the  letters  of  that  chief,  as  well  as 
others  from  the  offict-rs  wlio  ser\ed 
under  him.  give  ample  proof  of  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  with  whicli 
they  were  treated  on  iK)ard  of  the 
I'jiglish  frigato.  But.  perhaps,  no 
event  that  l>efell  him  there  proveil 
more  gratifying  to  his  ]KTsonal  feel- 
ings, than  that  he  should  find,  in 
ronnnand  of  the  French  squadron, 
bis  old  rival  in  braver}',  and  con- 
sequently bis  friend.  Captain,  now 
Admiral,  Bosamil.  That  gallant 
officer,  who  had  struck  to  him  in  the 
Adriatic  in  1812,  met  him,  in  18*24, 
^^'ith  open  arms ;  and  the  intimacy, 
tlms  recommenced,  does  not  appear  to 
have  dropi)ed  till  time  and  tide  s^vept 
the  parties  to  it  l)ey(md  the  reach  of 
each  other's  knowledge. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  182G,  Sir 
iMurray  ^laxwcll  arrive<l  at  Ports- 
mouth, a  poorer  man  than  he  wa<4 
when  he  quitted  it.  lie  never  went 
to  sea  again,  and  it  grieves  us  to  be 
obliged  to  add,  that  his  last  years 
were  embittered  by  an  accumulation 
ol*  sorrows,  against  which  it  is  hard 
for  a  generous  Jiature  to  make  head. 
The  fii'st  tidings  that  greote<l  him  on 
easting  anchor  told  of  the*  sudden 
death  of  his  favoiu'ite  brother.  Cap- 
tain John  iMaxAvell,  who  expired,  in 
:\  moment,  on  board  of  the  Ancona 
frigjite,  of  which  be  was  in  command, 
just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  getting 
under  way  for  the  West  Indies. 
This  event  was  followed,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  five  years,  hv  the  loss  ol 
six  out  of  his  remaininir  brothers  and 
sistei*s:  while,  in  1S27.  bis  heai-t- 
strings  were  wrung  by  tiie  cutting  off 
of  his  youngest  daughter,  in  whom  he 
was  wrapped  up.  Hut  t  be  most  galling; 
case  of  ail  was  that  which  bad  \u 
origin  in  pecmnarv  embarrassment--. 
From  the  exiu-n-v^  incurretl  in  tht^ 
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W'estiiiiaiiU'r  clL-ciiuii  he  iicvcr  re- 
ti»cii.'il,  and  lis  Mk  Soutli  American 
cruivo  Iiad  jirovcd  worse  tliaii  a,  fail- 
ure, he  continual,  during  the  re- 
iiutindLT  of  \m  ilays,  a  iiivv  to  aiixic- 
tkii,  of  tlic  luiNcrt'  of  Wlildi  noiie  can 
jtuttfC  »~li»  liftM'  nut  experienced 
t}icni. 

The  irilervul  liettveeii  )8J<>  uiil 
Ktao  Kir  JUirray  Maxwell  bccim  u> 
linvv  ii|xnit  chiefly  in  Ijondoii.  lie 
thui)  removed  with  Lady  Maxwell  to 
Seutluiid,  whtTu  newly  a  year  was 
pnwtcd  ill  {Myinff  visits  tu  liis  rcia- 


IMiy, 


of  the  coimlQ'.    His  son,  for  he  liad 
only  one,  wu  at  sea,  and  liis  i 


eotne  aiid  go  at  {ticusurc,  and  bis 
Iwalth,  which  long  service,  and  oonie 
anxiety,  aiul  much  suttcring,  had  iin- 
pairett,  derived  no  trivial  Iwnetit  from 
a  tVetjiient  chancre  of  airand  of  scene. 
Vet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
was  li)I^tteii.  t^n  the  coiitnuy,  he 
had  the  saiisfactiou  to  be  nominated 
ill  the  siuniner  of  this  rear  a  naval 
aide-de-camp  to  iiis  late  mtyeatv 
William  IV.,  and  was  ftirtiier  grati- 
fieil  in  the  moiitli  of  Alareh  18;tl  liy 
reroiviii);  the  appointment  of  lieute- 
nant-icovcmor  of  I'rince  Kdn-ard's 
talaiid.    It  ivns  a  ^rracious  act  on  the 

Curt  of  the  govenuiiL'iit,  it  was 
ighly  appreciated  by  the  swilor 
kiuf{,  nml  It  held  out  to  Sir  Jlumy 
Makwcll  the  cheeriuj|[  pruspect  of 
bving  j'et  able  to  surmount  the  iuo$t 
Ka)liuK  of  his  truublcsi  and  of  endit^ 
his  da^-s  in  peace. 

Sir  Murray  3laxw«U's  oonsUtu- 
lion  had  lieen  umdi  •hakeii  by  (he 
iiVJuiy  that  was  inflicted  o<i  him  in 
L'ovent  l.iarden  Market.  A  Uow 
from  a  heavy  stone  juat  below  the 
shouhlera  biouglit  on  a  spitting  of 
blood,  wliich  lued  to  return  at  unccr- 


))erha|M  felt,  like  cue  wbo  holds 
nickneSB  and  death  at  araa'a  taagth 
from  bini.  In  hia  exnltation  Lady 
jSlaxweJI  and  hia  now  only  Kmaining 
^iater  heartily  joined,  and  aa  he  had 
determined  to  carry  them  both  to 
the  seat  of  bis go^emment,  tfacy  botli 
made  the  preparation*  for  Ac  voyue. 
Aniou)r  other  arrangcmenta,  Sir 
Murray  proposed  to  aeaaon  the  hdin 
for  a  protracted  rendence  on  boani 
of  Bhip  bv  carrying  them  to  htmioa 
in  a.  Lcitli  smack.  They  cbeerfidl; 
fell  in  with  his  humour,  and  on  ttw 
(ith  of  June  a  happy  gronp  embarked. 
Kot  that  Lady  A&cwdl  or  Vim 
!tlaxwcll  were  altomtber  free  fioa 
anxiety,  because  nia  eaagk  ilill 
retunid  upon  him  who  wbb  Ae 
i^reat  object  of  their  cue,  and 
they  could  not  hide  from  them- 
selves that  hia  frame  waa  raiUy 
wasted.  But  of  any  immediate  dan- 
ger no  apprehennons  «ete  mter- 
tautcd  till  the  venel  h«d  anived 
against  a  head-vind  oi^aaite  to  Var- 
mouth.  There,  on  Ine  mom* 
the  1 1th,  Sn-  Murrajr  a  " 
It  severe  hetdaeh ;  '  ' 
that  he  had  never*  ..  . 
frmn  a  like  eauac  since  he  h 
taken  with  yellow  fever  in  tte  We* 
Indies.  As  nmj  be  imagiued,  Ui 
tamily  became  terribly  aUnied. 
There  was  no  medical  man  on  boairi, 
no  one  who  could  Uced,  thsngfa  tU 
tell  that  bleeding  \ 
the  patient;  and  a*  _  ._ 
fre^  and  ri^t  afacnd,  it  1) 
^iblc  either  to  praaeenle  die  mpm 
or  lu  Und.  ^ir  twelra  long  Mnn 
the  vuMCk  Uy  at  maAot  ^T  (MM* 
nesa,  while  the  fem  ia  Six  Mmtaf\ 
vi-ina  gained  ttroogth  iiiiiiHwiallj 
Jinring  the  ir-*^  " "-^  — ^ 


twn  inter\'al«.  while  the  Icwt 


cd  rtHjiuth 
the  vMit  t 


sure  to  cold  wldom  failed  of  leadiDg 
to  inflamuiation  and  uroduong  a 
cough  wliich  it  ni»  difficult  to  sub- 
due. In  rhc  euurw  of  hia  jouniqr 
to  I.ondon,  whither  he  went  to  jay 
his  Kspcci^  lo  the  king  aa  aidc-de- 
nmp,  a  n^ht  jooran-  on  Ihc  oatafc 
of  the  coKh  jmvKi  a  aevwe  trU, 
autl  1>e  n.tunicd  to  Ua  Ain^  !« 
Scotland  mnck  wtakmod.    Slill  ha 
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and  then,  thongh  asnr^n  came  im- 
mediately and  bled  hmi,  there  was 
more  of  fSear  than  of  hope  excited  by 
the  operation.  "  Carry  him  to  Lou- 
don as  fast  as  you  can,"  was  the 
medical  gentleman's  admonition ;  '^  he 
will  receive  all  the  aid  there  that  Im- 
man  skill  can  supply ;  and  you  have 
no  time  to  lose/'  They  had  no  time 
to  loae.  They  carried  mm  to  London, 
and  fbund  for  him  comfortable  apart- 
ments and  the  most  attentive  treat- 
ment at  Green's  hotel  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields;  for  ]Mr.  Green  had 
fbrmerly  sailed  with  him  ns  a  ship- 
mate, and,  like  all  avIio  knew  him 
intimately,  entertained  for  liim  the 
most  devoted  affection.  ^Moreover, 
Dr.  Front,  than  whom  the  medical 
profession  boasts  of  no  man  more 
skUftil  or  more  attentive,  applied  to 
hu  case  all  the  powers  of  a  mind 
which  is  not  soon  exhausted  of  its 
resources.  But  the  disease  had  made 
too  great  process  for  human  scicnci' 
to  cope  with  it.  Fever  and  inflam- 
mation appeared,  indeed,  on  the  16th 
to  yield  to  the  powerful  remedies 
with  which  they  were  combated ;  but 
a  total  prostration  of  strength  en- 
aued,  which  could  never  be  resimied. 
The  patient  sank  gradually,  retain- 
ing all  his  faculties,  and  exhibiting 
to  the  last  the  same  tenderness  for 
the  feelings  of  others  which  had  cha- 
xvcterised  him  through  life,  and  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  lf)th  of 
June,  expired  without  a  struggle. 

Thus  died,  in  the  fitty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  one  of  the  truest- 
hearted  of  men ;  a  gallant  officer,  a 
akilful  seaman,  a  faithful  husband, 
»  devoted  father,  aji  affectionate 
iHend,  a  sincere  Christian.  Of  \m 
merits  in  tlie  line  of  bis  profession 
it  is  needless  to  speak,  because  the 
progress  of  our  narrative  has  de- 
scribed them ;  and  to  his  amiable  qua- 
lities in  private  life,  the  whole  circle 
of  a  not  very  limited  acquaintance 
can  bear  testimony,  "i'ct  if  we  were 
required  to  ])oint  out  fhe  quality 
wluch  more  tlian  all  others  stems  to 
have  belonged  to  bini,  wc  slioukl  say 
that  it  was  a  nobleness  of  nature. 
which  not  only  enabled  him  to  meet 
misfortune  lioldlv,  but  to  bear  u]> 
^igalnst  the  ills  arising  out  of  it  with- 
out a  murmur.  Ca])tain  ^laxwelfs 
caieer  was  a  scries  of  almost  ])er- 
petiud  disa]^intments.  He  was 
enterprising,  skilful,  victorious  wher- 


ever he  fought,  and  zealous  above 
measure  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  yet  just  as  he  seemed  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  reaping  the  well-earned 
reward  of  his  exertions,  some  ac- 
cident or  fatality  invariably  inter- 
vened to  cnish  his  hopes,  and 
the  prize  went  from  him.  Even 
in  tne  frigate  action  off  Lissa, 
an  unlucky  shot  received  at  the 
commencement  of  the  affair  hin- 
dered him  from  rendering  it  as  com- 
()lete  a  triumph  as  it  othenvise  must 
layc  been ;  and,  for  the  rest,  let  the 
loss  of  the  I^cdalus,  of  the  Alceste, 
and  of  the  golden  harvest  which 
othci*s  reaiKHl  in  South  America, 
s^ieak  for  us.  The  wise  man  of  old 
has  left  it  upon  record,  that  great 
qualities  iu  the  human  mind  are 
brought  out  as  much  by  adversity  an 
by  prosperity,  and  certainly  tnote 
which  were  inherent  in  the  character 
of  Sir  Murray  !Maxwell  oflfer  no  ex- 
ception to  his  rule. 

Of  the  estimation  in  which  this 
high-minded  man  was  held  by  those 
who  had  the  l)est  opportunities 
of  knowing  him,  the  reader  may 
judge  by  i)erusing  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  letters  which  have  been 
submitted  to  us : — 

"It  would  be  treason  to  the  naval  chn. 
rncter/'  writRs  a  gentleman  who  served 
with  him  when  acting  as  first  lieu- 
tenant  on  board  the  Courageux  in 
180i2,  *'  and  again^tt  the  genius  and 
attainments  of  the  lute  Sir  Murray 
ISIaxwoll,  were  1  not  to  declare  that, 
ns  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  ho  stood 
not  only  pre>eminent  in  his  profes- 
Hion  as  an  officer,  but  distiogaished  for 
his  extensive  and  accurate  information  in 
nautical  science,  and  especially  in  the 
mcclinnical  philosophy  of  naval  architect- 
ure, to  tlie  study  of  which,  when  I  had 
the  itjeasurc  of  associatiug  with  him, 
much  of  his  time  nnd  attentiou  was  de- 
voted. In  this  world  of  *  eye  and  ear/ 
it  does  not  always  require  a  practical 
kiiowlodgp  of  seamanship  to  form  an  ac- 
curate eslimntc  of  the  qualifications,  ac- 
complishments, and  competency  of  bffit. 
( ers  f  tor,  although  my  pursuits  on  board 
the  ('oura;reux  were  of  a  different  nature, 
yet  living  with  him,  contemplating  his 
ac([uir'-ments  and  capabilities,  and  form- 
ing comparative  estimates  in  parallel 
situations,  tli<-  man  of  ohserration  is 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  stores  of  his 
neit;hbour  s  mind,  and  of  the  rpsources 
of  his  knowledge,  in  exigent  and  diffi- 
cult situations.  On  these  principles, 
therefore,  1  presume  to  give  an  opiuiou 
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III  lli<>  in«'iiK  III'  (':i|»t.iiii  Maxwellp 
.iiiil,  1  triiNt,  lliev  >vill  hi*  CiinsiMprciI 
siirtii  iriitiv  rot;''»<  tit  fxoiiorutt*  nit* 
tit>m  till-  liiijiutatiun  of  -.iHSuinj>tion, 
and  aro<Mii  mo  tl)«*  priiilei^f*  ot' jiulgiug 
^  I  tlu*  t|iinliho:\tions  of  an  oAirrr.  us  re- 
iii.iilaMr  I'ltr  liiA  rorrvH-t  and  »v»t(«inntio 
ttis«i|iliiii\  :is  lie  ^a!t  promiiient  lor  lii^ 
phil.iiitliropy,  humnnity.  and  unwearied 
aieiiiii>it  M  the  ciiinfort  of  the  sliip's 
%  oiiij>aii\ .  and  the  organitation  and  eco. 
iivfiux  oi' their  iespei'tive  duties.  Dt' this 
«\v'  had  :i  i'ouvinciiii;  uud  i-onfimatory 
ftidtiue  III  i1m»  extrjordiuary  health  of 
\\i '  oil  >i«   m  (K>rt  in  the  timr  oi'  peace, 

.i:rvuhded.  a^i  they  u  ere,  with  the  lenip- 
litions  to  uie:-uUriiy  and  s^uetions  of 
iLiU-ui(*«*(j:u-i>.  1  hn  high  .'tate  of  subor- 
diiMtivui  w.is  uiaintoineil  mor^  by  addre^'t 
kD-i  jv>iii<i.M»  than  '»e\eiit\  and  coer- 
oiv.'ii .  ivu  he  x^A'i  iiuil'onulv  ni'.Id  in  !.u 
t-xprtfsxivuu  :ftn%l  «l('iiieanour.  ;t!tIiOU2h  uu. 
ivmprviiiuiu^  in  (he  « xai'tiou  «.'t  olievii- 
r-u^''.  jiQtl  4  >i  rupulouN  i'oiupItaDoe  witli 
'...e  •■-•.ulA'-Jv>n«'  oi"  'he  ^hip.  Me  jsjs- 
»e»s^*J  :i  jHViili.ir  Na^aoitv  in  di^vTiuii- 
.'.II  "  ,  betwft*:!  l!  f»  sJOvkI  acvi  lb'*  bad. 
•rid  'le-  et  !".i;'«jd  to  rQvVu:a;H  -'te  ?o::u»»r. 
»  bi.v*  Ik*  vliNvV':;  :'»n  i'k>«1  tri'  l.i'ie- .  aud 

•le  ■i.sitcnn  ■..•»ruri;e'i  oi!tv  •.  r*  :tHi:'{ 
\% 'licii  ^'e  t-M'O^tK:.  .!.:'.«•.  iL-'  ^.M  v':i^- 
•.»»'4n  v»i'  i*  "!  i:».  »*.  vC-.'.vi  r  :\.!  .. 
•  «\.v,ui  Ufiu'  'ii'M  '»  •  .-  T'^iri  .!  :  ;  ■-- 
-^evT   Oi'  h:^   i'.ciNiiM'.'*^.    w  ...»    ::<i.i     :;-i; 

:    'b.'  :Ui;:ie»:  *t:i.  ri:K'«:.      \orv.  i>   j^ 

*■<>    cr''.' . 'X   Ml   ^  «.•:.' ci!  I."..;   :  :•?   ccri""- 

'jiiir  ^'^^  jl'i'.'.N-  %».■!■...<.■■:•  v;x::  >»;i-o;:  oi' 
'I.  "'i;:'.  f'V  '.'}:•<  '  \s ..'.  *?»  ■;*?«:;.  M,i' 
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■iiii«'  Mii.-*.  .iivi  '^;'  Muiri^.  ^la.xw»;.! 
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composed,  and  high  exploits*  and  which 
are  as  creditable  to  his  nature  as  honour* 
able  to  his  intrepidity  ;  for  it  supplies 
di'tails  of  suffering^,  primtioos,  and  dan. 
^ers,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  prea^. 
ing  emergenrr,  served  only  to  call  forth 
tiie  most  magnanimous  effects  of  patience, 
}>er<^»verance,  and  resig^natioD,  which  en- 
bled  her  bnive  commander,  like  Antcnfi, 
to  rise  stronger  from  his  fall  and  higher 
from  his  misfortunes.  It  proved  the 
gTPat  reach  of  his  mantal  resources  in 
perils,  and  the  breast  of  threefold  brass 
which  fitted  him  for  trials  of  daneer 
in  th«*  awful  moment  of  threatened  de- 
•^tnictioo.  y»j  his  unprvKedented  coo* 
iluct  on  tliat  occasion  alooe,  lie  has  left  u 
valuable  legacy  to  posterity,  which  mast 
*  rer  embalm  hi«  memory  in  the  heart  ol* 
t  \ery  Hritish  oflkvr  who  mar  follow  him 
i:i  situations  of  trial ;  and  whilst  it  must 
render  his  name  an  imperishable  mona- 
ii'ieiit  in  ibt*  serrioe  of  which  he  was  so 
bright  an  ornament,  it  must  secure  bis 
pi^ St  humous  memory  a  niche  in  the  Tern- 
i'le  of  Kam. ." 

Another  faithful  witnesB,  who 
\iTitc<  Ol*  hiiu  twenty  years  later, 
y.  hell  he  commanded  tneBriton,  and 
iiad  rittaiiK'il  ti»  ^rr»ter  experience  in 
:  ;:c  H.'r\  ice.  !hu<  expresses  nimself  :— 

--  S;r  .Mamy  Maxwell  posseawd  in  t 
-a'l  •u-s:^•»  the  piwer  of  jsporenungbv 

:iioriI  laiui.Qce.     Well  soppoited,  I  cao 

;nia^:j*-  h':<  carrvUi^  OQ  thr  duties  of  a 

'iLi::.ot**«:ir  alm«>»t  wiihoct  panishment. 

['•  v\  14  dl-A-arf  dispose- 1  to  auke  ererr 
II'    ;  A  :'ut    hi  had  a  cliancier  to  sup- 

;'i-r'.  \\'h*ia  h-  was  compelled  to  inflict 
•ji  put  1.'  ^juQisomeac,  it  was  done  in  the 
iioifc  c>jns«iane«  and  impanial  maaBer. 

I  1  »peiikaii!j[  la  dir  culprit  be  abewvd  ao 
."triiuou  jt* teeiin;£.  a.-^  no  oppnhrioas 

■piCiit-i>.  :>uc  caimiv  ad'irtjwd  him.  hr  hi* 
I  ui.H.  !•  iviu-.;  ic  evid^ai  :o  ereiy*  oim* 

':>a[  it-   -.  i>  -ioieiy  acrquteu  by  a  scue  ot 

"j  .  !•■  ^«  .iiifi  irfuiv  aiiii  caaaricatisnriv 

•*    '"J  ■  .      \-    ^loune   V:Je«^   ■ban  the 

"  :i  ->  -:!.{i'«   •iiiirrariv  bad  leaTe  lo  ga 

''v'l    iit-n.    '3i<30   WW  XirisBMn 

■•'  ^  til*'  .;^tvi''jiT'»mi.'<;.  v<;"««  Bocuimiited 
..-itii.: 'i:    i.ii.    N-x.j   iii^i^ncii,  tbtr  hsd 

-«  l.M'^••*l^•|   ■!*  >•   a  ike  bosl  ia 
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punuhment  aud  tho  fairoess  of  him  that 
^overoed. 

"  Sir  Murray  was  remarkable  for  equa- 
tiimity.  I  never  beard  him  give  utter- 
ance to  the  voice  of  passion.  In  serious 
matters  there  was ^n  earnestness  in  his 
manner  and  mode  of  addressin;^  one,  far 
more  forcible  than  passionate  language. 
When  appealed  to  in  matters  of  disagree- 
ment, he  always  endeavoured  to  shew  the 
parties  to  eacn  other  in  the  most  favour. 
able  light,  often  making  it  to  appear  that 
a  false  view  bad  been  taken  of  each  other's 
conduct,  and  thereby  often  satisfying 
both  parties.  When  justice  rendered  the 
condemnation  of  one  party  necessary,  tho 
fairness  of  the  opinion  given  could  seldom 
&il  to  be  felt.  He  was  fond  of  society, 
and  had  tlie  bnppy  art  of  making  his 
officers  feel  at  their  case  with  liim,  with- 
out  their  once  forgetting  the  respect  due 
to  him.  1  have  often  known  him  sit  long 
at  table  when  duty  was  not  interfered 
with,  but  never  saw  any  embarrassment 
in  the  conduct  of  any  one,  nor  any  be- 
haviour that  was  not  tempered  with  the 
respect  due  equally  to  his  character  and 
rank. 

'*  It  does  not  become  me  tu  think  I  cuu 
add  to  the  credit  Sir  Murray  had  for 
jDonrage  and  firmness  of  mind,  it  was 
not  my  lot  to  sec  him  in  h  fair  Held  lo 
shew  these  qualities  iu  the  degree  in 
which  he  posoessed  them  *,  but  I  recollect 
bis  unchanged,  cHhn  manner,  when,  on 


our  return  from  the  Paciiic,  we  had 
rounded  Cape  Horn  without  seeing  the 
land,  and  were  running  at  night  with  a 
breeze  almost  amounting  to  a  gale,  near 
a  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falkland 
Islands :  under  the  impression  made  u[)Ou 
him  by  this  situation,  his.  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  his  manner  of  giving  com- 
mand,  were  such  as  to  inspire  all  with 
confidence,  and  to  make  all  obey  with 
alacrity." 

To  siicb  testimony  as  this  ^vc  have 
nothing  to  add,  though  wc  might 
multiply  it  indefinitely  were  the 
procedure  necessary.  But  it  is  not. 
The  naval  service  never  produced  a 
nobler  character  than  of  him  whose 
career  we  have  thus  iuadequately  de- 
scribed; and  of  his  private  worthy 
there  is  a  voice  in  the  mournful 
remembrance  of  him  which  is  che- 
rished by  his  friends,  which  siwaks 
continually. 

lie  was  buried,  on  the  Saturday 
after  his  decease,  in  a  vault  beneath 
the  new  church  of  St.  Mai*\debonCi 
where,  two  years  previously,  he  had 
laid  his  favourite  daughter.  Hi* 
funeral  was,  like  his  life,  unostcnta- 
lious.  There  were  few  present  to 
weep  over  him,  but  they  wept  iu 
sincerity.     Peace  be  to  his  ashes ! 


Tilt  FORSAKKN. 

*'  And  he  thy  loved,  thy  chobcn  one, 
Why  comes  he  not  to  weep?" 


Beautiftl  Italy,  farewell !  1  am 
about  to  quit  thee,  perhaps  for  ever ; 
and  oh !  with  what  diflerent  feelings 
I  depart  to  those  » Inch  I  experienced 
"when  I  first  beheld  thy  shores  I 
Then  there  was  an  eye  that  *^\\7.^{\ 
with  me  on  lUl  thy  loveline'<s,  and 
beamed  more  brightly  as  it  gazed. 
That  CA'c  is  closed  in  death  !  The 
object  of  my  pilgrimage  has  failed. 
Not  even  thy  warm  sun  and  purple 
skies  could  restore  health  and  strength 
to  the  poor  blighted  ilo>ver  tor  whose 
fcakc  1  leflt  my  native  land.  Six 
months  have  passed  since  we  laid  her 
in  her  grave,  and  yet  how  fresh  is 
still  the  memory  of  that  day !  I'roin 
the  earliest  dawn  until  its  melancholy 
close,  not  a  cloud  a])i)eared  to  mar 
the  purity  of  heaven,  and  the  face  of 


nature  seemed  clothed  in  its  most 
radiant  smilei?,  as  though  she  did  re- 
joice o'er  the  closing  of  that  grave 
where  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the 
innocent,  had  found  a  resting-place 
ibr  ever.  So  should  1,  too  —  tliy 
Iriend" — n^joice,  i>oor  broken-hearted 
^ictiln.  'fboii  bast  lell  a  world  of 
misery  lor  a  haven  of  peace  in  the 
bosom  of  thy  (jod  !  '1  lum  ait  no 
more !  1  cannot  wound  thy  gcntk 
spirit  by  tracing,  vdih  a  sorro\\ing 
hand,  this  sad  memorial  of  thy 
wroui^s. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  18M.>  that  Ada  ^lontagu  Iwcame 
an  imuate  of  my  house.  Her  mother 
had  been  the  companion  of  my  in- 
fancy, and  the  chosen  friend  of  my 
riper  years :  and  to  my  tender  care 
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dkl  she  on  bn  bed  ofdesth  confide  her 
beloved  and  ddI;  child.  Widowol 
and  ehildlew.  it  waa  with  joy  that  I 
iceeiTied  into  the  bowmi  of  my  bmily 
one  of  the  lovelieat  of  createabeiiw : 
t  speak  not  with  the  putiality  ofan 
adoring  friend.  Let  uok  who  knew 
her  in  her  bright  day  of  hi^>iiiiic«, 
ere  the  nithenng  b^ht  of  aorrbw 
fdl  on  her  young  heart, — let  them 
answer  for  me.  Ye*;  she  was  as 
beaotifbl  as  the  fiuina  whicb  hannt 
the  poet's  dream ;  and  the  tnin^  whk^ 
dwdt  within  this  temple,  was  it  nM 
the  fitting  inmate  of  snch  a  shrine  f 

Ada  lioDtagn,  at  the  period  of  her 
mother's  dealn,  was  scarcely  teren- 
teen.  It  was  an  awful  scene  tfic 
partjng  of  that  mother  and  her 
dM^ts.  Never  can  I  forget  the 
■inuut  fiaolic  ajQony  of  the  utter  as 
shekndtbende  the  bed  of  death,  her 
mother's  hand  convulrively  pressed 
within  her  own. 

"  IJsten  to  me,  jUa,  my  beloved !" 
said  Mrs.  l&mtagn.  "  It  were  nse- 
]em, — nay,  crdcl,  to  conceal  the  trath 
Ihmi  yon,  my  precious  one.  In  a 
ftw  short  hmus  you  will  be  mother- 

**  ^ramTna^  mamma,  ob  1  do  not 
talk  so,  my  heart  is  breakingl"  «he 
exclaimed,  wildly.  "  In  mercy  do 
not  repeat  those  dread&l  word* !" 
She  gasped  for  breath,  for  a  moment 
^Ee  seemed  a&out  to  faint,  but,  with 
a  violent  effort,  slie  restrained  her 
feelings,  and  a  flood  of  teais  coming 
to  her  relief^  she  was  soon  enabled  to 
listen  to  the  last  injunctions  of  her 
dying  parent.  But  whv  should  I 
linger  over  the  mcUDcholy  scene  that 
fol£>wed  f  Enoufdi  that  in  a  lew 
hours  death  had  Tor  ever  daeed  the 
eyes  of  my  lamented  friend ;  and  I 
had  home  ber  orphan  and  Htill  xeniic- 
less  daoghtcr  to  my  own  home, 
judging  it  better  that  sbc  diould  be 
removed  m  kooii  an  posstl)lc  front  the 
scene   of  desolation.      It   nas  some 


from  her  lofsi ;  but  she  wn.s  in  the  first 
bloom  of  youth,  and  lliu  iMtural 
gaiety  of  bur  dispcMitioii  prevnili'd  nt 
leugtb  over  her  piLvsionatc  f;ricf,  and 
I  had  the  happiness  of  niicc  more 
mxiag  ber  panicipnte  in  the  tuiiusc- 
menuw  natural  to  lier  age. 

-Vnd  it  was  now  that  I  discovereii 
the  vahic  of  the  treasure  of  which  1 
had  so  awfully  become  the  possessor  i 


rakat.  flfry, 

gentk  I  ■FNBf  ftm, 

with  a        it  I  1  jqym  im  wo 

1  I     1  cxurrt«:il   D 

I  lar  1I1I11IMCC  over  nil  witb  ulium 
Kill:  ii'ux  intimately  acquainted. 

To  her  ardent  Guicy  the  whuio 
V  1  wemed  one  mst  garden,  filled 
nnut  he  lovelletit  and  e1i<necsC  Sower'. 
In '  an  I  pcuntcd  ont  thu  thorns  that 
I  t  iwaail  nod  wouml  her  in  ber 
I  She  would  not  liecd  me.    I 

(.oi  I  have  wept  an  I  lookisl  <m  lint 
jil'iniiiK  countenance;  for  well  1 
I  '  by  wmI  experience  that  tbe  llinc 
ini  come  when  her  bright  illmdciM 
\i<ii  i\  be  disncltcd,  and  »hc  mutt 
■ice  lIic  world  deipoilcd  of  all  tbc 
eharin  which  tbey  lud  ciuit  amuoil  it. 
I  dreaded  the  cnuct  that  diaappmnt- 
meiit  would  have  on  faeryouiii  bwri 
if  iLc  vdl  should  bo  suodeniy  rent 
ier  by  the  tncrtbraw  rif  ber 
luiiu-cberisnod  hopc»;  but  it  wu 
usclijEa  to  reason  with  bc>r;  I  eonld 
iKit  cveu  succeed  iu  raising  a  doubt 
ill  her  mind  ita  to  the  iufblDbittt}'  ul' 

>  le  evening  in  particular  I  re- 
I  ber  we  had  been  having  a  long 
cu II vernation  on  thi*  subject,  whcn. 
turning  suddenly  to  me,  ultc  exclvin- 
ed.  "  Well,  even  (fit  \k  so,  dear  Mn 
ttlid  llcton,  if  I  niusl  uuc  of  tliec 
iliiyn  in  iny  own  pvrw)u  prme  llii: 
truth  of  your  assertions,  I  sltall.  at 
itll  events,  huve  enjoyed  much  hap- 
|iiucs3  in  imaanation.  KIv  illntdonn. 
it'tliey  he  inusion^L"  sbcadued,  laugh- 
ing. "  you  must  confess  are  niim 
IilHiantil  thim  the  picture  j-ou  dm" 
III'  lito.  tliereforc  I  sliull  contlmii!  I" 
ai-iniiii  on  liJl  absolutely  Ibrced  tn 
mrakcii."  ."^ytog  which  she  boandcil 
I'rojn  the  room  to  prepare  for  a  Utf: 
hull  to  ivUicb  we  ircre  that  uvli^iiU 
iiiviU'J.  At  niv  itge  the  taitette » 
ri»l  iiik  aSi'ir  of  much  vonilHiuciMC 
uiiil  I  liHd  been  wirue  time  in  ihv 
■Iruuing-room  when  Ada  S£aia  made 
liiT  iippcanwce.  1  ihonght  I  Iinl 
uevcr  M-eii  a  tuvolicr  Ikcc  and  foao 
as  ehe  wallted  up  lo  uic  and  umilinf^y 
iLiLfd,  "  Du  yon  not  think  I  aji\ 
lii-enk  many  hearb>  t«-nt);ht  't" 

'•  \'oor  drew  i«  very  praty,"  1 
ill  I' wired. 

"  1  know  that  what  ot  the 
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will  uo  doubt  abide  by  tho  decision 
of  your    looking-glass.      Shall  we 

gor 

'^  I  am  quite  ready/*  she  replied ; 
and,  in  lew  than  ten  minutes,  we  hud 
entered  the  crowded  hall  of  fashion, 
mirth,  and  revelry. 

Hiere  were  lovely  faces  and  grace- 
ful forms  among  that  brilliant  throng, 
hut  I  felt  that  none  could  surpass 
the  bright  creature  leaning  on  my 
arm ;  and,  as  I  marked  the  admiring 
glances  which  followed  her  as  we 
traversed  the  apartment,  my  heart 
beat  with  as  much  pride  and  satis- 
ivction  as  if  slic  had  been  indeed  my 
daughter. 

I  need  not  say  how  eagerly  her 
hand  was  sought  for  the  ensuing 
dances.  The  palm  of  beauty  was  ac- 
oorded  to  her  without  a  dissentient 
voice;  but  there  was  one  on  whom 
that  beauty  seemed  to  have  made  no 
alight  impression. 

At  almost  every  ball  of  this  season 
I  had  renmrked  a  young  man  of 
aingularly  striking  and  prepossessing 
appearance,  who,  however,  seemed  to 
feel  little  or  no  interest  hi  the  gaiety 
around  him,  rarely,  if  ever,  joining 
in  the  dance.  His  manner  excited 
my  curiosity ;  and  I  must  confess  that 
I  not  un&equently  found  myself 
dividing  my  attention  between  my 
own  fair  charge  and  the  haup^hty, 
though  to  me  interesting,  ^Ir.  ller- 
hert.  L  soon  perceived  that  notwith- 
standing his  apparent  indifference  to 
all  around  him,  that  his  eye  was  con- 
stantly fixed  on  the  graceful  figure 
of  my  adopted  child,  but  hitherto  he 
had  never  endcavoureil  to  obtain  an 
introduction  or  in  any  way  to  court 
her  notice ;  judge,  therefore,  of  my 
aatonishment  when  on  this  eveniu)uc 
I  saw  my  gentle  Ada  leaning  on  his 
arm,  and  evidently  about  to  take  her 
place  in  the  quadrille  wliich  was  fonn  - 

AVith  a  sensation  of  auxictv  lor 
which  r  could  in  no  way  account,  I 
rose  from  my  seat  and  approached 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  ])laco  where 
they  were  stanchng  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  lietter  view  of  the  couple  in 
whom  r  was  so  nuic]i  interested. 
!Xever  before  had  1  seen  the  lace  of 
Ada  lieaming  with  such  nuliiuit 
smiles:  and  Mr.  Herbert,  where  had 
the  look  of  cold  sarcasm  vanished  ? 
In  every  feature  of  that  noble  coun- 
teMHioe,coBtentand animation  seemed 


to  reign.  I  Fc  was  evidently  exertini^ 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  please ;  and, 
as  1  gazeil  on  the  commanding  form 
and  the  manly  beauty  of  his  face,  I 
involuntarily  murmured  to  myself, 
"  And  it  will  not  be  in  vain !" 

The  dance  being  ended,  my  sur- 
prise vras  still  further  increased  when 
immediately  leading  his  fair  partner 
to  a  seat,  Mr.  llerbei*t  bowed  and 
retired.  A  few  moments  served  to 
solve  the  mystery.  He  had  evidently 
been  in  quest  of  our  hospitable  hostess ; 
for  they  both  advanced  towards  Ada 
and  myself  (I  had  joined  her),  and 
Mrs.  Elton  exclaimed, — 

"•  For  my  guest's  sake  as  well  as 
my  own,  my  dear  ^Irs.  Middleton,  i 
am  delighted  to  find  you  still  here ; 
l>articularly,"  she  added,  "  as  1  have 
an  act  of  kindness  to  ^Kirform.  My 
friend,  1^1  r.  Herliert,  is  most  anxious 
to  l)e  admitted  to  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
present  him  to  you,  and  also  to  Miss 
Montagu  r" 

In  the  softest  accents  Mr.  Herbert 
assured  nie  of  the  satisfaction  he  ex- 
perienced at  the  introduction  which 
nad  just  taken  place  ;  but  he  added, 
^*  iVIust  our  acquaintance  end  here, 
or  may  i  l)e  permitted  to  call  and 
inquire  after  }ou  r  health  to-morrow  'f" 
'Phere  was  no  resisting  the  smile  which 
accompanied  these  words;  and  Mrs. 
Klton  pleiuling  that  he  "  might  be 
indulgeil,*'  I  could  only  assure  him 
of  a  hearty  welcome  m  Grosveuor 
Street. 

From  that  evening  iMr.  Hcrl>ert 
became  a  constant  visitor  at  my  house, 
and  our  attendant  at  all  the  ensuing 
/eff's  of  the  season.  With  talents  of 
the  highest  order,  and  possessed  of 
conversational  powers  which  1  have 
rarely  seen  c<iua11ed,  excelling  in  al- 
most every  accomplislnnent,  can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  the  heart  of  my 
youuf^  friend  Iwcanie deeply  intercste<! 
in  him?  He,  the  fastidious  Arthur 
Hcrliert,  the  ccmrtetl  and  caressed, 
l)owed  in  worshij)  at  her  shrine. 

A  little  while,  and  "  a  change 
came  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream." 
There  was  more  of  thought  on  that 
open  brow,  and  though  happiness 
beamed  in  every  glance,  yet  was  the 
merry  laugh  loss  frequent.  A  spell, 
a  mighty  spell,  hath  l>ound  her, — ay, 
love,  deep  <levoted  love  now  reigned 
supreme  in  that  gentle  bosom.  As  1 
had  anticipated,  the  feelings  of  that 
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Ik  art  oiicc  awakened,  no  opiate,  save 
the  \vatci*s  ut'  lA*tlie's  fabled  stream, 
could  ever  after  lull  them  to  repose. 
Strange,  strange  fatality  !  It  was  not 
until  1  liad  l)ecome  too  wel]  assured 
of  the  intensity  of  that  ufirfs  love 
that  I.  learned  to  re^ird  with  mis- 
trust and  .susi)iciou  tlic  being  whose 
liital  intercourse  wasdestuied  to  have 
so  bitter  an  inllueuee  on  her  future 
life. 

L  knew  not  what  I  dreaded.  The 
manner  of  Mr.  Herbert  was  tender 
and  devoted.  In  public,  as  in  pri- 
vate, he  was  ever  by  her  side ;  but 
from  all  I  could  learn,  he  had  never 
breathed  u  word  even  to  Ada  as  to 
tlie  j)robability  of  their  future  union, 
and  \et  the  time  of  hi?  de]>arture  for 
the  Continent  was  fixed  for  the  en- 
>uiii:;  v.cck. 

i.'ould  it  be  )x>ssible,  that  one  who 
TCtmcd  so  generous  and  so  noble  had 
basciv  trifled  with  the  aftections  of  a 
tru-tin;jr  girl,  with  no  ulterior  motive 
hut  tht  :irdtiii cation  ofhi-^vanitv'"  I 
tried  to  repel  thc<e  thought-*,  so  di**- 
p^iraging  to  his  honour:  but  more 
than  once  of  late  I  liad  heanl  the 
r.ame  '^f  .Vrthur  licrl>eri  couploil 
with  the  dcn^adin::  tnithet  of  male 
coquet  All' \  Ad i  hea rd  i :  t i.h>  ;  V u l 
tb:  I'jok  o:'>;or:i  >hc  C3*t  upon  ilic 
'T^aktr  shcv.LcL  n  A\h.it  li^rhi  the  in- 
!:>nn7.t.'?n  v. a*  Ie.^;i^cd  by  i:cr.  As 
the  tin:::  li»r  Mr.  llcrbcrtV  d-Jixirtrrc 
drc  w  :;  •:  IT .  A  ■>  .\  bv  cai:  'a  re  - :  Ics.-  i  :i  t  h  v 

wh'.rh  ^35  Ilk  in  J  pL5«.c  within  ;  the 
h  :  '  i ■ ' -.x  .1  ■.  V  .1  - :  ■.  ^* ":  >  •!  : ' . c  'm\  .•  - : 
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her  name.  It  was  enough ;  she  looked 
fixedly  at  me  for  a  moment,  as  if  she 
would  read  my  inmost  thoughts: 
then  throwing  herself  into  mv  arms, 
she  cried,  "lie  will  return.^  Oh, 
how  I  wept  for  her,  and  blamed  my- 
self! Was  it  thus  I  had  performed 
a  mothers  duty?  Young,  incx- 
[x^rienced,  site  had  fallen  heedlessly 
into  the  snare.  But  I, — should  not 
I  have  discovered  beneath  the  daz- 
zling qualities  of  our  guest  the  heart- 
less worldling,  the  cold  votary  of 
fashion?  Il^rct  was  useless  now: 
the  ])ast  could  never  be  recalled.  I 
had  nothing  left  bat  to  endeavour  bv 
caresses  to  soothe  the  wounded  feel- 
ings of  the  fragile  being  who  clung 
to  me  for  support,  and  tu  endeavour, 
if  ]K>ssible,  to  warn  her  from  the  lure- 
ei])iee  on  which  she  stood.  It  was  a 
<lreadful  tnsk  :  but  I  deserved  that  it 
should  fall  on  me,  for  my  culpable 
negligence. 

When  the  first  burst  of  grief  had 
>omewhat  subsided,  I  drew  her  to  me, 
and.  a>  gentiv  as  I  could,  I  entered 
on  my  jiainfiil  duty. 

••  Ada,"  I  said.  "  you  love  Arthur 
Herbert.  Nay.  do  not  speak,  my 
child :  1  do  not  blame  you.  I  could 
not  l.avc  expected  more  judgment 
from  you  than  I  have  shewn.  But, 
i)h !  for  your  own  sake,  listen  Co  me. 
You  h;i\c  given  your  heart  to  one 
who  is  utterly  unworthy  of  yon. 
^^':ll  vv^Vl  no*.  «:ndcavour  to  focget 
':■:  -.jv..  •.'.o^v  tSa:  you  know  all  his  worui- 
'  0*-  :';t>< — :u>  Tx  nidy  r  1  le  has  proved 
■::v.*v^''!"  .»  x'.iliia.  ixithout  one  spark 
* :"  .^oi'.^n;:,  wi:ho'.::  one  noble  feel- 

A-  ■;  >:^:'!v*..  -"x  di>cngagcd  bendf 

\^ ;.  .'»m".s^  ioJ,  standing  pnmdly 

.  .\\ :  X  :.^:v  v.vj.  >>.-  cxclaimoo.  -  Xot 

-.  ^.,  •..  rvrc,  Mrs.  Mnkiknon:    Is 

'-."?.    ^' "vv.-;   ^.    has  honoured 

. "     •-    ■  ^ . .  : : .-.;  ^xx;  <|vak  in  such 

-   '  :-.>   V  .^-:hil^s5ni^«i  —  his 

WKr.   "T^  \0'.;r   prxwf  of 

■    /    >  :■.    :hi:ik  1  am  one 

•V.      .':.'  .    ^n;r:t>  who  will 

• 

-  .    "'.  .  :     :«v/jxr  with 
"     '  -     '*  -.  ">•;  :hji  iic  i? 

■     :«  *  .  r.;^":: :  pro^e 

'  ,    .  . "» :.vuv-l  a^rainst 

•    •  V    :.^,.-x\-.  ihax  his 

x'  ^..     •--   ;.nvuV.v.i  in  wjf 

•V-  ■-  vm:  ^r.:      I  do 
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d  as  she  continued.  ^  I  have 
him  a  whole  and  undivided 
;  it  18  so  filled  ivith  his  image, 
10  other  passion  can  harbour 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt.** 
d%**  I  cried*  *^  God  grant  I  mav 
oeived.  You  are  angry  with 
Wf  dearest;  but  in  your  calmer 
Dts  you  will  do  more  justice  to 
Hend.** 

(ngive  me,  my  best  and  kindest 
, — ^finjg^e  my  petulance,**  she 
duowmg  herself  at  my  feet ; 
indeed  you  know  not  what  you 
len  you  bid  me  doubt  hb  faith. 
i  wmhipped  him  as  the  incar- 
i  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble. 
r  the  lofty  mind,  the  generous 
the  noble  sentiments  of  Arthur 
art  that  gained  mv  love.  Take 
me  m^  belief  in  tne  existence  of 
qnalities,  and  I  lose  my  confi- 
m  all  that  is  pure  and  holy. 
dnk,  think  well,  ere  you  root 
1  the  flowers,  and  leave  my 
a  barren  wilderness.** 
nas  the  most  painful  hour  of 
fe;  but  I  resolved  to  perform 
aly.  I  raised  her  from  the 
dy  and,  pressing  her  to  my  bo- 
entreated  her  to  listen  to  mc 
jT)  and  in  silence ;  and  then  I 
DMsr  all  my  suspicions.  I  re- 
to  her  memory  the  manner  in 
I  more  than  once  Mr.  Herbert 
leen  alluded  to  in  our  presence. 
tale  acquaintances  spoke  of  him 
I  to  whom  a  woman  s  heart  was 
e  toy,--a  thing  which  he  might 
at  will,  and  cast  aside  when 
f  of  the  bauble.  I  demanded 
proof  she  had  that  IMr.  Herbert 
■ed  anv  of  the  high  c|ualities 
irlnch  ner  partial  affection  had 
red.  him.  True,  he  had  ever 
red  devoted  to  her,  hung  on  her 
word  and  smile ;  but  what  had 
die  result  of  ail  ?  lie  had  left 
or  months,  perhaps  for  ever, 
at  being  bound  to  licr  bv  any 
iae,  by  any  tic.  Was  this,  1 
,  the  conduct  of  an  honourable 

;  heard  me  Avithout  intcrrup- 

but,  when  I  ceased  to  sncalv, 

A  my  hand  in  hers,  and,  look- 

B^onngly  in  my  face,  she  said, 

U8  dr^  this  subject  now,  and 

rar,  I  entreat  you.     Time  will 

■11  things.** 

ie  it  00,*  I  said ;  '*  and  may  lie 
ttDpen  the  wind  to  the  shorn 


lamb,  watch  over  thee,  my  beloved 
child  !**  Agreeably  to  oior  compact, 
from  this  day  the  name  of  Aithur 
Herbert  seemed  to  be  a  forgotten 
sound.  Weeks  passed  by,  and,  to  all ' 
outward  appearance,  Ada  Mcmtagu 
%vas  unchimged.  The  careless  ob- 
server still  spoke  of  her  as  of  one  of 
that  bright  creation  to  whom  sorrow 
is  unknown.  To  the  world  she  was 
all  she  had  ever  been  ;*  they  knew 
not  that  the  worm  was  gnawing  at 
her  heart.  The  bright  dieek  grew 
paler  day  by  day : — 

"  Upon  ber  face  there  was  the  tint  of 

grief, 
'Vhe  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife  ; 
And  tbe  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  the  lia  were  charged  with  unshed 

tears." 

But  they  saw  none  of  this;  the 
increasing  pallor  was  ascribed  to  late 
hours  and  the  effects  of  an  imusually 
gay  season.  Change  of  air  and  qniet 
were  recommendea  as  the  surest 
means  of  renovating  the  faded  roses. 
I  took  the  hint ;  cnange  of  scene  I 
felt  might  soothe  her  wounded  feel- 
ings, but  I  knew  her  too  well  to  hope 
that  any  thin^  but  time  could  diroel 
the  gnef  wmch  lay  heavy  at  her 
heart. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  da^  I  and 
my  beloved  charge  were  qmetly  do- 
mesticated in  a  beautifhl  eotti^;e  I 
had  engaged  for  the  ensuing  summer 
months.  Ada  had  alwavs  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  visit  the  Lakes ;  I, 
therefore,  chose  our  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  and  far-famed 
Windermere. 

Time  passed  on,  but  to  one  lonely 
heart  it  brought  no  healii^  on  its 
>ving8.  Where  was  Mr.  I&rbert  ? 
Engaged  in  the  vortex  of  dissipation, 
did  hu  even  remember  the  existence 
of  her  whose  shadow  he  had  been 
but  a  few  months  since  ?  As  months 
passed  by  mthout  bringing  any 
tidings  of  him,  I  could  see  that  con- 
viction of  his  falsehood  was  gradually 
stealing  into  the  nuiid  of  my  poor 
child.  She  hitherto  so  gentle,  now 
became  restless  and  even  irritable, 
and  a  certain  bitterness  of  feeling 
i)erv'aded  all  she  said.  Far  better 
had  she  not  endeavoured  to  smother 
in  her  own  breast  the  grief  that 
])reyed  upon  her ;  had  she  allowed  it 
to  take  its  natural  course,  indulged 
in  the  luxury  of  tears,  I  might  not 
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now  have  had  to  weep  for  her ;  but, 
110 1  ever)'  feeling  vaa  repressed. 
She  knew  her  owii  purity,  but  she 
aim  kuen-  that  Lligfilcd  hopes  anil 
crushed  slfectioii!i  were  a  theiue  for 
the  HorcBsni  of  a  heartless  world. 
K^onc  should  witncas  her  su&rings, 
she  iooroed  to  be  au  object  of  com- 
pasgion,  but  the  mental  atniggle  tvas 
too  much  fur  that  delicate  frumc ; 
ahe  wasted  day  by  day,  and  I  became 
80  alarmed  at  length  that  I  resolved 
to  leave  England  and  to  bear  her 
with  me  to  the  sunny  land  of  Italy. 
I  did  not  mention  my  determination 
to  her ;  but,  aa  I  should  naturally 
have  some  business  to  transact  before 
quitting  my  own  country,  J  proposed 
(the  autumn  being  now  far  aui-auced) 
to  return  to  (irosvenor  Street. 

I  was  delighted,  thoui^h  iiiucit  sur- 
prived,  to  find  how  inucn  more  chcer- 
t'ul  and  happy  sbc  appeared  now  that 
we  bad  returned  to  our  old  home. 
I  fo^ot  how  much  there  was  in  asso- 
ciation, lu  the  couDti^  there  was 
nothing  in  common  with  him  sbc 
loved ;  here,  on  the  coutraxj-,  every 
thing  (poke  to  her  heart,  and  recallal 
to  her  muginatioa  the  dream  she  had 


be  would  return ;  ahe  would  again 
be  with  him ;  he  would  explain  away 
the  put.;  hope  was  again  kindling  at 
her  heart ;  alas  I  a  lew  short  hours, 
and  the  airy  &bric  she  liad  raised  was 
daahed  for  ever  to  the  earth  I 

The  events  of  that  fatal  night  arc 
too  deeply  engraven  on  my  heart 
ever  to  be  oblitented.  The  evening 
being  ofailly,  we  bad  dotted  the  shut- 
ters, a  bright  fire  was  burning  on  the 
hearth,  I  was  Ijbi^  on  the  soda,  when 
Ada  came  to  my  ante, — 

"  We  have  been  so  busy  to-day 
that  ^u  have  fbrgptten  your  paper. 
See,  it  has  not  even  been  nnfoMcd  1 
Hhall  I  read  to  you  r 

"  Do.  my  chililt"  I  replied,  "  I  aliall 
be  much  obliged  to  yon."  fikextfed 
benelf  bi  a  tow  oUnman  at  aijr  ftat, 
and  cBMijieitced  ttmSag.  She  bad 
CMtnnied  Mime  time,  when  bElksiiiD' 
me  to  have  rullen  Hsli.x.'p,  BJii;  waneJ. 
Fearing  tlt«  cjiertion  ol'roiuliii;-  aliwi! 
might  fatigue  her,  i  would  not  iin- 
ileceivL-  her.  bnt  reiiuuricd  with  my 
■eyes  closed-  For  n  lew  wcnodt  I 
lieani  the  rustling  of  thvlcnvo,  but 
fiuddcBly  she  uppoand  ta  Kud  witat 
Khc  hud  lieai  >i;i^klT)K :  aud.  in  an 
undex  Wik,  tiK  \":v^'-x>]qA  tO'  read 


tlic  liirtlis,  deitha,  and  marriagea 
Having  concluded,  she  was  about  to 
lav  down  the  paper,  when  her  eyt 
fell  on  some  paragraph  whieh  ap- 
peared to  rivet  her  attention.  A 
marriage  in.  high  life !  and  evidently 
unoonsdouB  of  the  bitlemeB  in  itore 
tor  her,  she  commenced  reading:— 

"  '  In  Paris,  on  Thursday  last,  at  Iha 
clinjiel  of  Ibe  British  amb<uty>  Anhir, 
eldeal  ion  of  Henry  Herbert,  Eh].,  (d 
AIbiv  Ant:?,  onlv  child  of  tha  lata  Jdn 
MarkhuD,  Etq.,'af  Ulertvn  HaH,  York- 
shire, >Dd  MnrkhaiD  l.odga  in  tba  eonotf 


Slowly  and  distinctly  she  pro- 
nounced these  words ;  a  de^  aiuncc 
followed;  for  a  moment  I  did  not  ev(B 
bear  her  breathe,  then  a  groan  uf  mor- 
tal agony  buret  fmn  her  heart;  I 
niahedtoher,everytnCBafeaIO(irhBd 
tied  from  her  deatb-likechec^ber  eye 
continued  to  range  over  the  batcnd 
paragraph,  but  the  gaae  was  that  ef 
idiotcy.  I  shuddered  as  I  looked 
upon  her,  so  rigid,  so  statue-like  «as 
her  whole  appeaiance.  Ob,  how  I 
lougnl  to  wake  her  from  that  tnnee! 
but  X  dared  not  speak;  I  ilnaihil 
lest  the  awful  suspiciona  wbich  bid 
flashed  across  my  bnin  ibanldbawi- 
fied.  "Whatl  ifieaaonbadfix-everUt 
hertbrone!  What!  iflahoaldbean- 
awered  by  the  ravings  of  a  naMssf 
Oh,  God!  the  horror  of  tbaft  n»- 
meut;  yet  I  muat  speak,  tnamtm 
were  even  worse  than  tha  dnad 
reality.  I  took  ber  hand.  **  A^" 
1  sud, "  what  has  haffcnadf  Spnk 
to  me,  dearest,  one  word, — in  ana, 
speak."  She  did  not  vrta.  saoB  U 
be  aware  of  my  presenca.  Ik.  Iha 
deaperalion  of  tbemomiat,  I  Aaoghl 
an  allusion  to  his  nania  njf^kim 
the  desired  efleet,  and  no^lw  v^n* 

"Wbat  is  the  matlai^  lamt  ba 
anything  hi^^iened  ta  .Aitincf"! 
astad,  my  votce  IWMblJDg  «1&  a^ 
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'^  Why  do  you  look  so  strangely 
at  mc  ?  she  continued.  '*  I  ani 
weU,  quite  weU.  See,  there  is  no- 
thing the  matter  with  nic."  She 
tottered  a  &w  steps  across  the  room, 
and  then  fell  senseless  into  m^-  arms. 

For  tbree  weeks  alltcr  this  fatal 
event  I  watched,  as  I  thought,  he- 
oide  her  bed  of  death.  Oh,  it  was 
fearful  in  the  still  hour  of  night  to 
listen  to  the  ravinep  of  delirium — to 
lasKt  her  voice  calung  wildly  on  him 
she  loved  to  rescue  her  from  some 
imaginary  peril ;  tlien  she  would  en- 
treat hun  not  to  leave  her, — "  Oh, 
do.  not  let  her  take  you  from  mc,'* 
she  cried;  ^  why  should  she  wish  to 
separate  us?" 

At  length  the  fever,  exhausted  by 
its  own  violence,  ceased;  but  the 
awful  state  of  weakness  in  which  it 
left  her  for  a  time  precluded  all  hoi)€8 
of  her  ultimate  recovery,  but  Heaven 
had  willed  it  otherwise.  Her  hour 
had  not  yet  come,  though  the  en- 
venomed dart  by  which  her  young 
heart  was  pierced  still  lay  rankling 
and  festering  at  its  core. 

Ere  another  month  had  passed  we 
were  on  our  road  to  Italy,  travelling 
hy  alow  and  easy  stages.  Oh,  how  I 
counted  on  its  pure  air  and  the  sunny 
brightness  of  its  cUme  to  restore  once 
more  to  health  the  beloved  l)eing 
i^hose  enfeebled  form  now  rested  on 
my  bosom !  At  length  the  goal  was 
won,  and  my  poor  patient  seemed  to 
have  suflTered  less  from  the  effects  of 
our  journey  than  I  could  reasonably 
h»v»  anticipated. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  after  our 
arrival  my  most  sanguine  hopes 
seemed  about  to  be  realised.  It  was 
no  dream;  she  was  better,  much — 
much  better.  Again  a  blush,  like  tlie 
faint  tint  of  the  white  rose  leaf,  be- 
gan to  mantle  on  her  cliccks.  Alas ! 
the  favourable  change  was  of  short 
duration.  Oh,  how  1  watchetl  for 
every  symptom  of  returning  health, 
— ^how  ardently  F  praved  that  the 
^  ucli  years  of  sorrow 

hacl  left  me  now  to  love  and  cherish, 
the  only  being  bound  to  nie  by  the 
tie  of  affection,  might  not  Ihj  wrested 
from  me.  (Jould  it  he  possible  that 
I,  the  withered  trunk  over  whose 
devoted  head  the  storms  of  winter 
had  so  fiercely  raged,  was  destiiieil  to 
witness  the  decay  of  that  young  plant, 
to  see  it  blasted  and  laid  low  ? 

There  was  too  much  of  misery  in 


the  thoucht,— so  young,  so  heautifUK 
we  could  not  spare  her  yet.  And 
thus  T  wantonly  deceived  myself: 
but  it  was  not  so  with  Ada,  though 
at  the  time  I  knew  it  not, — she  had 
long  been  aware  of  her  approaching 
dissolution. 

She  had  no  dread  of  death ;  Life 
had  lost  all  its  charms.  The  bright 
illusions  of  her  ardent  youth  had 
faded  one  by  one ;  and,  as  she  her- 
self observed,  a  few  short  hours  be- 
fore she  sank  into  her  lact  long 
sleep, — 

"•  Of  what  value  is  the  casket  when 
the  priceless  jewel  it  contained  is  lost 
for  ever  ?  It  is  thus  with  mc.  Of 
what  use  now  is  this  poor  fragile 
body  when  the  heart  within  is  seared 
aud  deady 

^^You  must  not  give  way  thus, 
dearest,"  I  replied.  "I  know  you 
have  suffered  deeply,  but  I  trust 
there  is  much  of  nappiness  yet  in 
store  for  you.  AVhen  you  regain 
your  strength,  we  will  no  longer  re- 
main stationar}'.  There  is  so  much 
to  see,  so  much  to  learn,  in  this 
beautiful  laud." 

"1  have  looked  my  last  on  its 
bright  sun,"  she  murmured,  in  a  tone 
so  low  that  I  could  scarcely  hear  the 
words.  Then  slightly  raising  her 
voice,  she  continued, — 

'^  ^fv  more  than  mother,  forgive 
mc  if  t  have  aided  in  deceiving  you ; 
I  could  not  bear  to  witness  your 
suffering,  for  well,  I  know,  you  will 
mourn  for  me  as  a  mother  for  her 
child.  1  am  getting  very,  -^-ery  weak. 
Oh,  before  the  power  of  speech  be 
taken  from  luc,  let  me  acknowledge 
all  my  debt  of  gratitude."  She 
gas])cd  for  breath,  and  then  resumed, 
'*  Vou,  who  have  borne  with  me  for 
these  many  wear}'  months,  watched 
over,  tended  mc,  with  such  untiring 
love,  ys\\\  not  refuse  to  grant  the 
last  request  your  child  will  ever 
make,  u'hcn  I  am  dead,  let  all 
resentment  against  him " 

I  could  l)ear  no  more.  Kneeling 
heside  the  sofa  on  wliich  she  lay,  I 
strained  her  to  ni}'  bosom,  and  sob- 
1)0(1  convulsively.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments we  mingled  our  tears  in  si- 
lence, tlic  hearts  of  both  were  wning 
to  bursting.  At  length  Ada  spake 
again, 

"  T  thought  1  had  taught  my  heart 
to  bear  this  ]>arting,  Imt  grief  will 
have  its  way." 
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I  started  as  her  Toioe  fell  on  my 
ear,  so  weak,  so  i^sarftilly  indistiiict, 
had  her  words  heoome.  I  gaaed 
iroon  her  fiioe,  there,  too,  an  awM 
change  had  taken  place;  I  could  no 
longer  donbt  the  truth  of  her  asser- 
tion. The  dread  fiat  had  sone  forth. 
Her  God  had  sununoned  her.  In  a 
few  days,  perhaps  a  ibw  hours,  I 
should  he  called  upon  to  yield  her 
up  to  Him. 

Slowbr  and  with  a  hreaking  heart 
I  rose  mmi  my  knees ;  but  with  a 
violent  effort  I  subdued  all  fitrther 
emotion,  fearing  lest  the  excitement 
she  had  already  undergone  would 
only  accelerate  tne  dreaded  event.  I 
rung  for  her  maid  to  remain  \vith 
her,  while  in  the  solitude  of  my  own 
chamber  I  sought  to  relieve  my  op- 
pressed heart  by  giving  way  to  the 
anguish  which  consumS  it. 

One  hour  after,  when  I  returned 
to  take  my  accustomed  place  beside 
my  sufferiog  charge,  I  found  her  in 
a  sweet  calm  slumber. 

Oh,  how  beautiful  she  looked.  I 
could  not  withdraw  my  eyes  from 
that  sweet  fiice,  so  pure,  so  holy,  was 
the  expression  which  it  wore.  I  felt 
awed  as  if  in  the  presence  of  an 
angel;  as  I  bent  over  her,  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  smiled  unon 
me — one  of  her  own  bright  smiles. 
Her  whole  countenance  was  irradi- 


• 

ated  by  it;  she  extaMM  her  arms 
towards  me,  and  the  ain^  word 
«" Mother**  escaped  berfips.  I  bent 
forward,  her  head  foQ  npon  my  bo- 
som. She  raised  her  ey«i  to  mine, 
and  w$  she  (Dootinned  gaiins[  on  my 
ftoe,  two  large  droptf  rollea  slowly 
down  her  ^eeks.  Then  prenmg 
her  %8  to  mine,  she  impnnted  on 
them  one  last  long  kin.  without  a 
groao-^without  a  stmo^e-^he  pas- 
sed into  eternity.  Uae  low  and 
ffoitle  mh  was  afi  that  told  the  last 
ftail  link  that  bound  her  heart  wis 
broken. 

I  have  no  more  to  tdL  We  laid 
her  in  her  graved  A  mazUe  ecdomn 
marks  her  last  resting-^ace,  and 
these  simple  words  aloiie  wxe  ea- 
graved  thereonr^ 


•( 


TliowsujiaaftfWt.'^ 


It  is  enough.  They  fell  ber  lifis's 
sadhistoxy. 

For  myself  again  I  ^  forth  in  tbe 
world  an  isoUSed  beu^»  widowed, 
cluldless,  and  alime. 

"  What  are  the  wont  of  wostf  tbat  wait 

oaaget 
What  Btampa  tbe  wriakia  dsspar  oa  the 

browt 
To  see  eaoh  krred  cms  blottsd  fian  li6'i 


And 


beaioni 


one  on  eardi*  as  I  aaa  asw." 
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THE  LOVE  EPlStLBS  OP  ARIST£N£TV8. 


KDITfiD  Bt  A  TEMPJLAB. 


▲  TOUKG  LADT  WHO  WUX  :«OT  B£  COUBTfil)  BT  SOHGS  BUT  AP'SUffS' 

rilIL£MATIUM  TO  EuMUSDS. 

Henck  with  the  haip !  be  hush*d  the  tinkling  stnter 
Love  s  rosy  citts  your  soiip^  shall  never  buy. 

3Iusic  wc  licednot ;  partial  but  to  gain ; 
Bright  gold  wc  worship,  gold  we  deify. 

Fruitless  your  notes,  in  vain  ye  putf  your  cheeks  ;- 
Who  trusts  his  passion  to  a  soundinff  lyre 

Shall  never  win  the  nectar  fruit  he  seeks. 
Shall  never  taste  his  ardcut  soul's  desire. 
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Vain  is  the  love  that  comes  unbacked  by  gold ; 

No  foolish  girls  are  we  to  whom  ye  Kneel ; 
Think  ye  in  us  ye  simpletons  behold  ? 

Hope  ye  like  wolves  on  silly  lambs  to  steal  ? 

Greatly  ye  err,  for  loi^  Tve  leam*d  the  art 
To  mock  at  passion  false  and  feign'd,  in  sooth. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  "  fowc"  and  "  cmistcmt  heart ;" 
Bring  me  your  money,  that's  the  test  of  truth. 

Oft  have  I  heard  my  sister  wooers  chide 

Who  sought  her  favours  in  the  following  wise : — 

'*  Soon  shall  our  mutual  longings  be  supplied  ; 
You  shall  have  love,  give  me  the  gifts  I  prize," 

Thus  she  reproved  them,  thus  I  ye  reprove ; 

Hence  with  your  foolish  lyre  and  futile  Muse ! 
If  ye  indeed  desire  the  gifts  of  love. 

Purchase  them,  gallants,  purchase  them  ye  must. 


the  lovee  of  a  shrew. 

Xenopeithes  to  Demabetus. 

Yes,  cold  of  heart,  and  far  more  fierce 
Than  the  wild  beasts  that  roam  the  wood, 

Is  she  whose  eyes  the  coldest  pierce, — 
Whose  eyes  my  soul  have  long  subdued. 

Loved  have  I  been  by  many  a  fair. 
By  maids,  by  youthful  dames,  caress'd, — 

She  only  'scapes  yoiuig  Cupid's  snare, 
She  only  bears  a  marble  breast. 

Like  the  free  rividet  that  winds 
Its  pleasant  way  through  flowery  groves, 

Kissing  each  rosy  bud  it  finds. 
Was  I  amid  my  train  of  loves. 

But  now,  my  trophies  all  decay'd. 
My  heart  enslaved,  and  scorned  too, 

The  gallant  vanquish'd  by  a  maid, 
Wiiat  course  remains  ?  what  shall  I  do  ^ 

All  coaxing  arts  by  rote  she  knows. 
Conceals  her  love,  and  when  you  press 

Your  ardent  suit,  by  frowns  she  shews 
How  much  she  mocks  at  your  distress. 

In  vain  by  gifts  and  flatteries  too 

You  try  to  soothe  her  to  be  kind  ; 
In  vain  upon  your  knees  you  woo, — 

For  pride  absorbs  the  lady's  mind. 

Her  laugh  ne'er  goes  her  lips  beyond, 
Ne'er  mantles  sun  like  o'er  her  face  ; 

And  once  I  wam'd  with  chiding  fond, 

"  Your  frowns,  sweet  girL  but  spoil  your  face." 


^0  The  Love  Episties  of  Aristanetus.  [Ma; 

Idlv  I  preach*4 — she  would  not  stop ; 

It  were  as  wise  to  roDcks  to  play. 
But  stones  are  hollow*d  drop  by  drop, 

And  still  ni  court  her  day  by  day. 

Though  she  (6t  once  escapes  nw  bait, 

And  by  her  winding^  cmen  llnl, 
Patiently  I  will  watch  and  wait 

Till  perseverance  crowns  niy  toil. 

For  love*8  rich  gifts  are  hard  to  jpain, 
*1ris  danger  lends  them  all  their  light ; 

For  years  upon  ^e  Trojan  plain 
For  Helen  did  the  Atrid^  fight. 

Aid  me,  my  fViend,  to  win  this  prises 

Our  boat  is  one,  our  law  the  same ; 
You,  too,  fdie  views  vdth  scomfiil  c^^ 

But  both  shall  make  her  feel  lovers  flame. 


A  LADT  WHO  CABBD  ONLY  FOB  THE  TOUNO  AHB  HAKDSOMX. 
CALLlCJBT.i  TO  MfilBACIOPtalLA. 

Art  thou  not,  sweet,  supremely  blest, 

Who  love  and  beauty  only  prise ; 
Who,  when  of  these  rich  gems  possessed. 

Can  look  on  gold  with  eareless  ejres  ? 

"Who  for  the  rosy  smiles  of  youths 

And  all  its  fbnd  and  gay  desires, 
Can  spurn  old  age  when  bent  to  soothe. 

And  >Wn  by  gifts  what  love  requires. 

Quick  to  discern  the  happy  few 
Worthy  thy  soft  and  gentle  glaace ; 

As  Spartan  hounds  as  keen  are  you, 

Nor  wrong  through  ignorance  or  ehanee. 

Not  Tantalus  with  all  his  gold 
Could  bribe  thee  to  his  longins  arms. 

If,  when  dcform'd,  or  weak,  or  old. 
He  wooed  thy  love — thy  brilliant  charms. 

And  wise,  be  sure,  this  task  of  thine 

To  feeling  bosoms  nmst  appear ; 
For  wlio  with  ripening  flowers  would  tvnne 

The  witlierM  roses  of  last  year  ? 

AVith  thee  the  gifts  of  youtli  can  hide 
The  greatest  faults  of  those  you  love ; 

Or  if  by  chance  they  are  descned, 
You're  far  too  tender  to  reprove. 
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Phiurstis  to  Prt-AiiA. 

Atyestemoon  I  souglit  the  bowers 

Where  olire^treeB  with  roites  twine, 

Reflolyed  to  tptend  some  hiippv  hours 

Amid  the  sniuight  and  sweet  noWefs, 

With  pAMpmLirs  the  b<^  divine  ; 

Who,  as  I  have  often  iold  you,  reigns 

Within  my  heart  the  !ora  supreme,*^ 
N  My  sister,  who,  as  it  wotdd  seem, 
Already  loves  to  spread  her  chains 
For  youthful  lovers,  with  nte  went, 
Looking,  like  Vestals,  innoeeht. 
No  glanee  her  sly  design  betraying, 
But  blushes  o*er  her  features  playing, 
As  if— for  thus  her  air  you'd  scan— 
She  fear*d  to  look  upon  a  man, 
A*  if  the  very  thought  of  winning 
A  lover  were  as  bwl  as  sinning. 

Some  strange  delusion  duird  my  mind^ 
^  else  I  ne'er  could  be  so  Mind, 
As  not  to  notice  that  the  jade 
Was  in  her  finest  robes  array'd : 
Her  vest  with  jewels  richly  sown. 
Her  peplos  negligently  thrown 
Across  ner  breast,  as  if  to  hide 
What  she  would  rather  have  descried ; 
Her  cheeks,  like  roses  bathed  in  dew, 

Or  purple  lotus,  charm'd  the  gaze ; 
Her  eyes,  like  mirrors  to  ihe  view, 

On  which  the  sunshine  br^tly  plays ; 
Her  hairs,  as  if  bv  Venus  tress'd, 
Fell  down  in  pernunc  on  her  brexsi ; 
And  round  her  neck  was  drawn  a  laee 
Of  pearls,  the  rival  of  her  firce. 
Through  the  thin  tunic  o'er  her  drawn 
Her  fi^re  flash'd  like  rosy  dawn, 
And  every  glimpse  proclaun'd  thai  tfa^e 
Were  blended  yolith  and  beauty  rare. 
So  charm'd,  indeed,  the  vixen  seem'd 
With  the  bewitching  light  that  gleiUn'd 
Aix)und  her  sweet  Aglalan  form 
(Light  that  a  breast  of  ill  might  warm), 
That  every  instant  round  she  tum'd 

To  know  if  all  who  saw  her  move 
Lightly  along — as  if  she  spum'd 

The  earth — were  fill'd  with  joy  and  love. 

When  we  reclined  within  the  grove. 
To  hide  her  aim  she  scarcely  strove ; 
She  laugh'd,  she  smiled  coquettishly, 
And  sat  between  the  youth  and  me. 
She  kept  her  eves  upon  his  face, 
I  thought  she'd  next  the  boy  embrace ; 
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She  tlmit  all  tlie  tiik  ci9MB*d  : 
Uk  heihh  tlie  dot  premwd  to  tu 
And  evta  dared  tlie  cnp  to  m 
Wbm  PAMmm  ImI  kid  Iv  lipL 


Yog  wiiohii 

Win  wnvdtf  noDdaririwa  I  add. 
That,  «ann*d  widi 

He  neaii J  Im*  wlMl 
He  mrd  iDi  goldeto  to  tte 

Bnt  ere  tlie  nbf  cap  he  ^padTd, 

My  msKj  arter  i^  d  tlie  d ^ 

Then»  MHitmg,  gwe  It  hack  to 
And  thus  witil  the  moonlM^ 

The  pair  tKff*'  khaci  iBtcfdHaHBd* 
WhOe  liiiit  Booked  vllfaiii  the  biMRr, 

But  Tow^d  ere  hNq;  to  be 


The  mowilight  did  not  end  flKir  play, 

Tb^  iparted  m  the  alvcr  imj. 

And  PjiMmurc,  to  fiet  me  BiOR; 

A  boDeh  of  pnrple  oliTea  tore 

From  the  curved  boog^aiid,aaui  jot, 

Aim*d  at  n^  attcr't  mflky  breart^ 

When,  what  did  the?   GiTewaytov^? 

Return  with  aoom  hia  praffis^d  09  ? 

Ah,  no!  bot  fimdly  kiii'd  the  fivS, 

Ab  if  delifl^ited  by  mi  rait. 

Ki»*d  it  with  em  whoie  apkndoiua  brelse 

Around,  and  aU  her  pawinne  qioipe ; 

And  finally  the  elmterpheed 

In  her  sold  aone  that  girt  bar  waiit. 

Here  aU  my  rage  bant  out    No  more 

Could  I  sit  silent  as  before. 

How  could  I  calmly  sit  and  see 

My  younger  rister  rival  me  ? 

What!  &  whom  I  had  <rfiien nnned, 

Repay  with  perfidy^  the  wont. 

And  tnm^e  all  tne  thanks  die  owed 

To  me,  who  ever^  care  bestow'd? 

I  could  not  bear  it;  so  I  gave 

Free  course  to  anger's  stormy  wive; 

Entreated,  wept,  with  sobs  implored 

The  girl  to  quit  my  boy  adored. 

UseleiB  my  lean,  my  prayen  were  rain. 

My  sister  answer*d  with  disdain. 

And  bore  triumphantly  away 

The  boy  in  whom  my  being  lay. 

Well,  let  her  keep  the  priae.    But  thou. 

Fair  Queen  of  Love,  befriend  me  now. 

And  you,  too,  Petala  combine 

To  Venge  these  injuries  of  mine. 

By  art,  by  wit,  by  every  charm, 

AWII  strive  in  turn  to  work  her  barm. 

And  for  the  one  she^s  won  from  me. 

Three  of  her  swains  mv  slaves  shall  be. 
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the  pantomime  actkess. 
Speusippus  to  Pan  abet  a. 

Yes,  long,  oh !  beloved  one,  thy  beauty,  thy  name, 
Had  been  shrined  in  the  starry-like  annals  of  fame ; 
But  far  more  bewitching  than  aught  I  had  dream'd 
Ere  I  saw  thee,  enchantress,  thy  loveliness  seem'd. 

Like  the  silver-wing'd  Zephyrs  thy  lightness  in  dance, 
Like  the  planets  of  midnight  the  fire  of  thy  glance, 
Oh !  who  that  observed  thee  to  melody  move. 
Could  remain  with  a  bosom  nnsmitten  by  love  ? 

Polhtmnia  and  Venus  may  shine  in  the  spheres, 
A  brighter  than  either  at  Athens  appears ; 
So  tell  the  immortals  of  every  degree, 
We  care  not  for  goddesses  while  we  have  thee. 

Can  the  poet  or  painter  more  clearly  impart 
The  thoughts  that  gush  forth  from  his  eloquent  heart, 
Or  the  sculptor  on  marble  the  spirit  impress 
Than  thou  by  a  look  or  a  bound  canst  express  ? 

No.    The  picture,  though  breathing,  is  dimm'd  by  thy  look. 
Thy  glance  can  express  more  than  unage  or  book ; 
Not  Proteus  could  act — as  the  old  legends  teach  — 
In  more  parts,  or  more  perfectly  i^ersonate  each. 

What  plaudits,  what  triumphs  thy  dancing  attend, 
On  thy  brows  of  white  marble  what  garlands  descend ! 
The  crowd  shake  their  robes  as  delighted  they  gaze. 
And  every  new  step  wins  a  new  note  of  praise. 

Some,  wrapt  up  in  silence,  intently  survey 
The  beauty  of  motion  thy  gestures  portray, 
Thv  statue-like  attitudes  many  explain, 
Wnile  the  spells  of  thy  features  all  others  enchain. 

Who'll  name  Cabamallus  ? — though  finished  the  art 
With  which  he  performs  in  each  pantomime  part. 
Yet  surely  it  cannot  be  longer  conceal'd. 
That  to  tnc  green  laurels  of  dance  he  must  yield. 

Not  unworthy,  methinks,  of  the  grave  or  the  old 
Such  dancing  as  thine  can  it  be  to  behold. 
For  Wisdom  at  times  must  lay  business  aside 
And  go  ramble  through  roses  with  Joy  for  his  guide. 

I  have  seen  every  star  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
And  now  to  thy  feet,  oh !  beloved  one,  I  come  ; 
Of  mortals  in  bliss  none  can  equal  thee  now, 
But  love  me  and  I'll  be  as  happy  as  thou. 
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THi:  RniNi:  and  hufaisii  affaiiis. 


THE  PRETEX8I0NS  OF  FRANCE  TO  THE  LETT  BANK  OF  THE  KHXXE. 


We  intend  on  the  present  occasion 
to  terminate  our  oljservations  on  the 
Hheenland  and  on  Khenish  affairs, 
and  to  expose  the  arguments  which 
Frenchmen  think  unanswerable,  as 
to  the  possession  by  France  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Mr.  Hope  has  very  truly  obflcrved^ 
that  ^^  in  the  middle  ages,  ftxnai  jtM 
wealth,  power,  and  the  considerabli. 
ecclesiastical  foundations  of  its  b{« 
shops,  Cologne  was  often  called  the 
Eome  of  the  North."  It  may  still 
be  so  styled,  from  the  number  of  its 
churches  and  its  joyous  carnival. 
The  Dom  Kirchc,  as  every  one  i)er- 
sonully  knows,  or  has  heard,  is  yet, 
and  has  been  for  ages,  incomplete, 
though,  thanks  to  the  patriotic  ener- 
gies of  the  present  King  of  Prussia, 
the  works  are  once  more  in  vigorous 
progress,  and  will  one  day  be  com- 
pleted. Cologne  then  will  be  able 
to  boast  its  possession  of  the  St.  Pe- 
ter's of  Gotliic  architecture.  Its 
towers  then  will  exceed  in  their  mass- 
ive structure  the  celebrated  tower 
of  Malincs,  and  by  their  side  the 
tower  of  Stra8l)0urg  must  hide  its 
diminished  head.  •*  Tl  n*y  a  encore 
iredifice,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  "  que  Ic 
rez-de-chanss/'e  et  le  premier  6tage 
coniiKxse  d'une  colossale  ogive,  et  d<\ji 
la  masse  batie  atteint  ju9qu*a  la  hau- 
teur des  toui*s  de  Notre  Pamc  dc 
Paris." 

*•  The  choir,"  says  Mr.  Hope,  •*  is  the 
only  part  finished ;  180  feet  high,  and 
internally,  from  its  size,  height,  and  dis- 
position of  pillars,  arches,  chai>el8,  an<l 
beautifully  coloured  windows,  resemblinj:^ 
a  splendid  vision.  Externally,  its  dou> 
blu  range  of  stupendous  Byiu^  buttrKSS«Mi 
and  interveninj;  piers,  brittthn^  with  a 
forest  of  purflt'd  pinnacles,  iitrike  tho  be- 
holder with  awe  and  astoBishmeut.  Jf 
completed,  tiiis  would  have  been  at  oa$t 
the  oioht  re<;iilar  and  most  stnyicndouM 
Gothic  monument  cxi^Tinj^." 

But  tliis  magnificence  has  hitherto 
been  marred  l)v  dilapidations,  not 
only  the  work  of  time,  but  g£  the 
modt  miserable  and  shamefiil  neg- 
lect :  — 

•*  Tout  cela,  il  fuut  le  dire,  est  hon- 
teusoment  dilabre.  Si  quelqu'un  con- 
struit  la  cuth^drale  de  Cologne  au  dehors, 


je  ne  sais  qui  la  d^molit  a  lint^rieur. 
Pas  un  tombeau  dont  les  figurines  ne 
soient  arrachecs  ou  tronquees;  pas  une 
grille  qui  ne  soit  rouillee  ou  elle  a  et^ 
doree.  La  poussiero,  la  cendre,  et  Tordure, 
sont  partout.  ^es  mouclias  d^hoooreot 
la  face  v^n^rable  del'arcbeveaue  Philippe 
de  Hensbcry.  T/homnie  aairain  qui 
est  coach6  sur  la  dalle,  qui  8*appelle  Con- 
rad de  Hochstetten,  et  qui  a  pa  batir 
cette  cath^drale,  ne  pent  aujourd'hoi 
^eraser  les  araigii^es  qoi  li»  tieniient  lie 
a  terre  comma  Gqlliver  sons  lean  ennoBi- 
brables  fila !  H6Iw !  left  bnui  de  brame 
ne  valeut  pas  lea  bras  de  chair." 

But  the  best  account  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cologne  is  ffiven  by  liie  bro- 
thers Bolmeru,  of  If  mrfdi,  in  their 
Ottsckichte  wid  Bes&kreibwiig  du 
Doms  von  Kfjln.  These  genuemen 
are  celebrated  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent for  their  diseoTery  of  the  andent 
secret  in  glass-nainting. 

It  is  well  known  that  Frederie 
Barbarossa,  after  the  eajptare  of  l£lsii, 
brought  the  bones  of  the  M^gii  other- 
wise denomim^ed  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne,  and  presented  them  to  the 
then  bishop,  wno  had  been  his  hxAy 
companion  in  that  expedition.  Thev 
l)ones  repose  in  a  small  chapel  imme- 
diately behind  the  high  altar.  It  ia» 
in  fact,  a  spacious  chamber  (^varioa** 
colouml  marble,  surrounded  by  i 
high  brass  railing,  and  hBarchiteetme 
is  a  baatard  compound  of  the  styles 
of  Louis  Xin.  and  Loofe  XIV. 

Victor  Hugo  thus  qxpicasci  him- 
self on  the  subject  of  the  Magi : — 

*'  Ici  une  ido6  a  la  fbis  risnte  el  giaft 
s  cveille  d«ns  reapriu  Q*ett  Me  K 
qne  gisent  ces  troU  peM|ues  roip  dp 
rOrient,  qei  viafeat,  ooaduits  par  I'^talfe, 
ab  OrianU  veniroHi,  et  qai  adordmrt  aa 
enfant  dans  lui  etalile,  et  ptmiitnfm 
adoraverunt,  J'ai  ador^  a  mon  toar. 
J  avoue  que  riea  an  nKwde  ue  me  ehaiae 
plus  que  oette  lecenda  das  Mille  et  aae 
Auits  enehasua  daiu  TErangile." 

That  the  whole  of  this  beantifU 
account  of  the  journey  and  adontioD 
of  the  Magian  kinsa  is  a  pore 
mythe,  like  the  whole  of  the  Nev 
J'estameut,  Strauss  has  endeaTouedt 
but  in  vain,  br  his  snbtle  azgnaNOti, 
to  prove.  The  Separatista  of  G«- 
many,  who  have  united  thtmwliai 
lately  into  the  society  <lenmiriMird 
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reien,**  are  the  disciples  of 
and  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
nan  understanding,  in  their 
I  1^  itself  fvXiy  sufficient  to 
ankind  in  all  spiritual  mat- 
iiey  blindly  imagine  that  they 
ic^dlvoYertuined  the  whole 
'B^velation, — 

Uflib  nod  Treu  iat  hin,  die  Got> 

•forclit  erinitet, 

lA  itt  ftbgetban,   Bestandiprkeit 

iraltet!" 

It,  after  all,  is  there  so  very 
Ue  in  the  journey  of  these 
if 

intercCHmuunioQ  of  opinions,'* 
man,  in  his  History  of  Chrii- 
'  between  the  Jewiaii  and  2^or. 
reKgiou,  throws  {?reat  li^ht  on 
of  the  Magi,  or  wim  men,  to 
a.  The  impregnation  of  tiie 
lotions  about  the  Messiah  widi 
aa  dootrinei  of  the  finaJ  triumpb 
id  makes  it  by  uo  means  iui- 
that,  on  tbe  other  side,  tbe  iia. 
KBtrines  of  tlie  Jews  may  bave 
h^  way  into  tbe  popular  belii'f 
tt,  or,  at  least,  into  tbi>  opinions 
mongtfae  Maeian  hierarchy  who 
)  more  immediately  into  contact 
Babylonian  Jews.  From  them 
f  bare  adopted  tbe  oxpectation 
3rtat  Prineiple  of  Li^bt  in  u 
mn,  and  descending,  accordin<c 
It  fMopbecy,  from  the  race  of 
id  thus  bave  been  prepared  to 
at  tbe  iirst  appearance  of  tbe 
body  by  whicli  they  wore  led  to 
The  miiversal  usa^e  of  the  Kast, 
Spproech  tbo  presence  of  n  su- 
irtteolarly  a  sovereign,  without 
eioas  gift,  is  naturally  exempli- 
air  oostly,  but  portabJo  offerings 
Djnii,  and  frankincense." 

f  be  observed,  that  at  tliis 
3iere  was  regular  and  con- 
mmunication  between  Judea 
nrlonia,  and  llcrod  actually 
fortification  to  protect  cara- 
qn  the  fierce  robl>er$  of  the 
litis.*  AVhat  the  luminous 
m  has  been,  of  course,  matter 
great  controversy.  Ideler, 
and  Bishop  iMunter,  arc  of 
Aat  it  was  a  conjunction  be- 
(uptter  and  Saturn.  ''  For 
parti*'  says  Mr.  Milniaii,  **  J 
inderstand  why  tbe  words  of 
Jkew^  relating  to  auch  a  sub- 
I  to  be  so  rigidly  interpre- 


ted ;  the  same  latitude  of  expression 
may  be  allowed  on  astronomical  sub- 
jects as  necessarily  must  be  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  vagueness  and 
uncertainty,  }x>s6ib]y  the  scientific 
inaccuracy,  seem  to  me  the  inevi- 
table coujicqucnces  of  the  manner  in 
which  such  circumstances  must  have 
been  preserved,  as  handed  down,  and 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing  by 
simple  ))er8ons,  awe-stmck  under 
such  extraordinary  events."  It  is 
generally  believca  that  the  ^if& 
were  Arabians,  because  their  giib 
were  of  Arabian  origin.  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  s])eak  of  Arabian  Aiagi. 
But  gold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense, 
were  too  common  throughout  the 
Kast  to  be  e\4dencc  of  any  particular 
district ;  and  the  habit  of  making  pre- 
sents to  superiors  and  illustrious 
strangers  was,  and  still  continues, 
common  throughout  Asia.  By  Ara- 
bia, perhaps,  was  meant  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates. 
ITic  probability  is  that  the  strangers 
in  question  came  ftom  beyond  tliat 
river. 

Throughout  the  south  of  Geiinany, 
esijecially  at  Munich,  and  in  all  the 
Catholic  cities  along  the  Rhine,  the 
carnival  is  kept  up  with  abimdant 
gaiety  and  humour.  But  no  place 
in  Oermany  can  vie  with  Cologne. 
'I'hough  we  have  ^vitnessed  its  gaie- 
ties in  more  than  one  city  in  Ger- 
many, it  has  never  been  our  good 
fortune  to  have  been  present  during 
the  carnival  festivities  at  Cologne. 

"  A  writer  in  tbe  daily  papers/'  says 
William  Howilt,t  *'  luxuriates  in  bis  re- 
miniiicences  of  the  inexhaustible  humours 
of  Cologne,  which  fling  forth  a  whole 
deluge  of  fasbings  litifroture,  countless 
new  songs,  new  speeches,  new  drolle- 
ries aud  Squibs,  comedies  and  allegories ; 
hundreds  oi  private  representations  of 
portions  of  the  great  show  attd  proces- 
sions, and  olbers  in  connexion  with  it, 
and  lively  descriptions  of  these  in  prose 
and  vertte.  In  fact,  during  this  period, 
all  tlin  world,  hoth  in  ("ologne  and  in 
udier  Rhine  towns,  is  cafnival-mad. 
Eveiy  roan  turns  author,  poet,  satirist, 
actor,  mimic,  mock  hero,  and  what  not. 
Kvery  body  is  writing  and  printing 
sung4,  speeches,  dramatic  aketcbes, 
rontic  and  serious ;  musical  composi- 
tions, fsrcei«,  squibs,  fly  about  in  all  di- 
rections, thick  as  the  falling  leaves  of 
autumn. 


*  The  district  east  of  tbe  river  Jordan  and  tbe  sea  of  Tiberias.^ 
f  The  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany, 
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'*  The  great  pointa  of  splendour  in  tbe 
carnival  are  tbe  procession  and   mask- 
ball :  tht>  latter,  at  Cologne,  being  held 
in  the  great  Gothic  hall  of  the   Kauff- 
baus,  highly  adorned  for  the  occasion. 
This  year,  the  twofold  train  of  the  pro- 
cession represented  in  part  the  Olympic 
Games, — the  rest  a  procession  from  the 
mythologic    under -world,    mixed   with 
characters  from   the   Inferno  of  Dante. 
The  infernal  train  burst  forth  to  the  dav 
in  the  Neumarkte,  suggested  by  an  in- 
teresting elopement  story.    The  god  of 
all  jolly  fellows  led  the  train  in  his  cha- 
liot  of  victory,  his  rescued  bride,  Phan- 
tasia,  sitting  near  him.     Dante,  his  adju- 
rant,  rode   by  the   side  of  the  chariot, 
while  Kliinzel,  an  entirely  modern  alle- 
gorical  figure,  was  dragged  reluctantly 
behind  the  chariot,  lashed  by  the  Furies. 
Then  came   tbe    dethroned    Pluto    and 
Proserpina,  with  their  three-headed  dog 
Cerberus.      Besides  all  tbe  mythologic 
and    legendary    figures.    Mars,    \'enus, 
Charon,   Faust,   Don  Juan,   Mepbisto- 
pheles,  &c.,  were  numbers  of  parodies 
and  caricatures ;  amongst  them  a  Dutch- 
man,  who,  in   punishment   of  his  sins 
against  bis   German  grandmother,  was 
condemned   to  eat  lump   sugar  for  his 
daily  food,    while   over  his  head,  as  a 
sword  of  Damocles,  hung  a  monstrous 
beet-root,  labelled   '  lumps  by  the   en- 
trance  ten  dollars  ;*  alluding,  no  doubt, 
to  the  attempts  of  the   Dutch   to  levy 
heavy  import  duties  on  the  sugar  by  tbe 
Khine.       •       ♦       •        Sisyphus  came 
next,  with  his  enormous  stone,  and  of. 
fered  to  teach  the  people  of  Mayence  the 
mode  of  rolling  it,  while  they,  on  their 
part,  regretted  that  they  could  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  using  it  as  they  would. 
An  allusion  to  tbe  fierce  contest  which  in 
tbe  former  winter  bad  been  going  on  be- 
tween tbe  Mayence  people  and  they  of 
Biberich,  who  are  very  jealoi^  of  one 
another ;  tbe  Biberich  people  wishing  to 
draw  from  Mayence  part  of  its  Rhine  na. 
vigation,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Mayence  people  in  one  night  had  con- 
veyed three  hundred  boat-loads  of  stones, 
and,  dropping  them  into  the  water  before 
Biberich,  had  thus  cut  oil'  its  harbour, 
but  had  been  compelled  by  the  German 
Confederation  to  fish  them  all  up  again. 
Wext  came  a  censor  of  the  press,  very 
busy  in  makinp^  waste  paper,  in  allusion 
to   the   new  Prussian   censorship,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  and 
which  proved  a  mere  piece  of  political 
hocus-pocus.      Another   figure   was   la- 
belled   Dante^s  Divina  Cimtmedia,  a    ^si. 
milar  allusion  to  restrictions  on  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  matters  into  comedy. 
"  These,  and  other  such  things,  shew 


the  nature  of  the  Cologne  carnival.  It  is 
a  sort  of  Saturnalia,  in  which  tbe  people 
take  an  opportunity  to  give  a  loose  to 
their  pent-up  feelings  on  political  sub- 
jects, and,  where  tbey  dare  not  attempt 
in  sober  earnest  to  attack  tbe  acts  of  go- 
vernment,  to  make  it  obvious,  bv  the 
means  of  carnival  license  and  ridicule, 
that  they  are  unnoticed  nor  approved. 
More  local  and  private  matters  also  burst 
forth  in  satirical  shapes  aud  sallies ;  and 
Hans  Wurst,  the  jack-pudding  of  Ger. 
many,  plays  off  bis  fooleries,  and  fools, 
caps  and  bells  abound  at  all  corners." 

From  the  period  when  Clovis  was 
declared  king  by  the  Franks  at 
Cologne,*  this  city  was  distinguished 
for  its  importance,  its  commerce,  and 
its  wealth.  It  usually  sent  thirty 
thousand  efficient  soldiers  into  the 
field.  But  its  prosperity  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  intolerant  bigotry  of 
its  priesthood.  In  this  respect,  the 
city  also  bore  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  Home.  The  priesthood  in 
the  fifteenth  century  expelled  the 
Jews,  who  could  not,  even  to  the 
days  of  French  domination  on  the 
Knine,  enter  the  city  ^vithout  being 
accompanied  by  two  soldiers,  and  the 
pajonent  of  a  ducat  for  each  hour  of 
their  stay  within  the  precincts.  In 
1G18,  the  priesthood  banished  the 
Protestants.  They  also  drove  all 
the  weavers  out  of  their  territory,  on 
account  of  some  disturbance.  As 
Spain  never  recovered  its  industrial 
powers  after  the  expuMou  of  the 
Mariscos,  so  Cologne  lost  its  com- 
mercial prosperity,  after  these  acts  of 
tyranny.  It  could  boast  of  its  11 
chapters,  5S  convents,  19  parishes, 
49  chapels,  16  hospitals,  365  steeples, 
its  2oOO  priests  and  monks,  anu  its 
5000  beggars,  which  immediately  be- 
fore the  French  Revolution  had  in- 
creased to  12,000  in  number.  But 
its  persecuted  and  indignant  burghers 
l)ctook  themselves,  with  their  fe- 
niilici',  their  wealth,  and  their  enter- 
prise, to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Vervicrs, 
Elbcrficld,  Dusseldorf,  Miilheim,And 
other  places.  In  17J)4,  the  French 
l)lundcrcd  the  rich  foundations  of 
Aix,  secularised  its  convents,  and 
stripped  its  churches.  The  city  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty 
and  dcgi*adation,  and  it  could  never 
have  recovered  its  prosperity  but  for 
the  fastering  hand  of  the   King  of 


*  IVpin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  w>»s  Duke  of  Cologne  when  he  mounted  the 
throne  of  Kronie. 
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Had  the  French  still  pos- 
ity  its  TOOstrate  energies  could 
liare  been  resuscitate. 

IXoT  Jam  akin  tor  Home  is  Colojzne 
ftr  Hie  late  rebellious  attempt  of  its 
<wihbiahop,  Baron  Droste  von  Yis- 
imSigigm  Fmana,  in  the  fulness  and 
conacJooaneBS  of  its  strength,  and  also 
Sat  the  ntiafiu^n  of  its  newly  ac- 
quired aabjects  on  the  Khine,  m  its 
cpiiooidat  with  the  pope,  entered  into 
tanna  which  were  more  favourable 
to  papaqr  than  even  those  which  had 
beoi  acceded  to  by  Eoman  Catholic 
Baivaria  and  Austria.  But  this  did 
iiotaatiu^the  more  craving  ambition 
of  the  Vatican.  The  same  spirit 
irliidli  nrged  the  heartless  expulsion 
fif  the  poor  Tjrrolean  peasants  of  the 
2iillerthal ;  which  has  obtained  for  the 
Jcmlta  settlements  atVienna,  Munich, 
and,  in  abort,  throughout  the  south 
of  Gefmany,  from  InnsprUck  to  the 
Danabe ;  the  same  spint  which  has 
ie«ertablkhed  throughout  Belgium 
thoae  oonvents  which  it  was  the  glory 
of  the  revolution  in  that  country  to 
have  destroyed,  and  which,  having 
tamed  away  with  basest  ingratitude 
finom  the  prostrate  family  of  the  el- 
darBonrbons — ^who  fell  because  they 
were  staneh  adherents  to  Papacy — 
has  grovellin^ly  truckled  to  the  rani- 
paQt  revolutionary  spirit  in  France, 
Wstyling  Louis  rhilippe,  in  a  late 
illbcation,  ^  Our  dear  Son  in  Jesus 
Christ,** — this  same  cunning,  servile, 
phatie  spirit  had  been  endcavouruig 
te  ferment  an  insurrection  th  rough - 
eat  the  Rhine  provinces  of  Prussia, 
which  it  hoped  would  burst  into 
Ihanes  under  the  directing  energies  of 
Aaron  Droste  von  Vischering. 

The  subject  of  dispute  between  the 

«rragaiit  and  rebellious  archbishop 

imd  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  master, 

yim  a'simple  matter, — the  question  of 

mixed  marriages!*     The  principles 


on  which  the  law  of  Prussia  is  based 
pervade  the  laws  of  four-fifths  of 
Germany.  Even  in  Bavaria,  no  pro- 
mise has  been  for  the  most  part  ex- 
acted by  the  priests ;  and  all  the 
Austrian  law  prescribes  is,  that  male 
children  shall  be  educated  in  the  fa- 
ther's religion,  the  female  in  that  of 
the  mother.  The  laws  of  Holland^ 
Poland,  and  Russia,  are  repugnant  to 
all  exactions  of  the  kind  on  the  part , 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  * 
But  Baron  Droste  forgot  his  oath, 
and  his  promise  to  his  sovereign,  and 
insolently  set  them  at  naught ;  and  the 
solemn  convention  entered  into  be- 
tween M-  Bunsen,  on  the  part  of  his 
king  and  his  predecessor,  archbishop 
Count  Spiegel,  acting  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  breve  from  the  pone  (which 
convention  was  recognised  by  the 
bishops  of  Treves,  Munster,  and 
Paderbom),  was  arrogantly  broken. 
He  made  his  aversion  to  the  Her- 
mcsian  doctrines  the  shallow  pretext 
for  destroying  the  university  oi  Bonn ; 
and  by  fake  statements  to  the  chapter 
of  Cologne,  by  conunanduig  the 
priests  to  make  seditious  harangues 
to  their  several  flocks,  and  by  in- 
llanmiatory  placards  along  the  streets 
of  Cologne,  13onn,  and  Coblentz,  he 
endeavoured  to  excite  a  rebellion 
throughout  the  provinces.  All  these 
proceedings  met  with  the  warmest 
approbation  of  the  iH)pc  and  the  con- 
gregation of  cardinals.  But,  thanks 
to  the  active  zeal  of  the  ministei's, 
and  the  firnmess  and  moderation  of 
the  sovereign,  all  these  base  efforts 
proved  unavailing.f 

Under  the  wise,  just,  and  fatherly 
government  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Cologne,  with  its  (>5,000  inhabitants, 
has  once  more  spnmg  into  coni- 
nierciul  action  and  prosperity.  The 
six-and-thirtv  stenches  of  the  city 
have  been  celebmted  by  Coleridge  ;| 


*  lu  all  cases  of  mixed  marriuj^p tliat  is,  when  a  Prot(>:stant  and  Uoman  Catholic 

latsnminry— .the  law  of  Prussia  prohibits  the  exaction  of  u  proniiso  from  eit h^r  party 
rmptcting  tlie  relij^ous  education  of  the  oflsprin<^.  The  parents  between  tlicmseive.-^ 
an  to  settle  in  what  confession  the  children  shall  be  reared.  In  case  of  disap^recraent 
Iwtwgcn  the  parents,  the  children  are  to  be  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  father. 

t  Aa  allocution  fi'om  Rome  is  at  this  very  moment  slirrinp:  uji,  through  Ihe 
JaauiU  of  GUicia.  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia  to  disorder 
aod -rabdUion.  The  emperor  sent  to  the  heads  of  thr  church,  and  ordered  them  iuto 
Us  presence  last  August,  and  cautioned  them  aj^aiust  adopting  the  secrt>t  instructions 
of  the  propaganda  at  Rome. 

X  **  Ye  nymphs  who  rnign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 
Ihe  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known. 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Colofj^ne. 
'  ~  But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 

Can  henceforth  wash  the  River  Rhine  V* 
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but,  had  tliat  excellent  |>0€t  been  still 
alive  to  revisit  the  city  oi'Agrippinu, 
he  would  tind  it  much  altered  horn 
the  iKjriod  of  his  last  visit.  The  dirt, 
and  gloom,  and  narrow  lanes,  whicli 
characterised  the  city,  arc  giving 
place  to  well-built  squares  ami  spa- 
cious well-iiaved  street**.  Crowds 
are  thronging  those  streets  in  every 
direction.  'J  he  bridge  ol'  boats  to 
Deutz  is  groaning  under  its  Aveight  of 
passengers,  carriages,  and  wagons; 
the  abounding  stream  is  covered  with 
numerous  vessels,  of  all  sizes  and 
construction;  the  qiuiys  are  ringing 
with  hearty  shouts  of  happy  industr}\ 
In  the  language  of  Victor  Hugo, — 

••  Toutes  ]ps  ru^s  foarmillent,  toutf>s 
les  croiseesp^rlent,  touis  Ipstoitucbniitenr. 
Ca  et  la  de  vertes  toutfes  trarbres 
caressent  doucemeut  ccs  noiis  moisoDs 
et  les  vieux  hotels  de  piorre  du  quinzit'uio 
»ii>cie  inelent  a  lu  moiiotouie  des  toits 
d'ardoise  et  des  devantures  de  briques 
leur  longue  ftise  dt^  ileurs,  do  feuils,  et 
de  feuillages  sculpteos,  sur  laquelle  les 
colonibes  Tiennent  so  poser  avec  joie." 
"  Thus,"  continues  the  fanciful  French- 
man, "  Holland,  with  its  commerce,  and 
Germany,  with  its  poetry,  meet  like  two 
mighty  impersonations  of  the  human 
mind-^the  Positive  and  the  Ideal — upon 
the  horizon  of  ColoL;ue,  a  city  which  is 
palpitating  at  once  with  the  throng  of 
business  and  the  briji^ht  dreams  of  imagin. 
ation.  *  '"»  *  'I'lie  o\d  German 
city  has  disappeured  ;  the  city  of  Agrip- 
pa  hits  disappeared  ;  the  city  of  St.  £n- 
gelbert  is  still  in  existence.  But  how 
long  will  it  exist  {  The  teinpln  raised  by 
St.  Helena  cnimbled  to  ruin  a  thousand 


years  ago,  tfnd  so  will  fall  the  church* 
constructe<l  by  tlie  devout  hands  of  the 
Archbishop    Anno.       The  old    city  is 
being  worn  away  by  the   waves  of  its 
mighty  river.     Krery  day  some  antique 
stone,    some    old     remembrance,    some 
time-honoured  custom,  is  detached    by 
the  wear  and  tear  of  iui  twenty  steam- 
boats.     No  city  can  with  impunity  be 
placed  on  the  grand  artery  of  Europe. 
( Cologne,  though  not  so  old  as  Ttervi  and 
Soleure,  the  two  most  ancient  cities  of 
the  Continent,  has  been  thrice  deformed 
and  transformed  by  the  rapid  and  violent 
current  of  ideas  which  have  traversed  it, 
mounting    and    descending     incessantly 
from  the  cities  of  William  the  Silent  to 
the  mountains  of  William  Tell,  and  bear- 
ing to  Cologne  from  Mayence  tbe  riches 
of  Germany,  and  from  Strasboun^  the 
riches  of  if  ranee.    Now  a  foarth  ciimac- 
teric  is  preparing  for  Cologne.  I'be  spirit 
of  positivism  and    ntiiitarianitm,  in  tbe 
language  of  the  barbarians  of  the  present 
day,  invades  and  ))enetnites  tlie  city ; 
repulsive  novelties  strangely  meet  every 
where  amid  the  labyrinth  of  its  antique 
anthitecture;    new  streets  are    making 
lar^e  ^aps  across   its    Gothic   masses; 
modern  taste  has  seized  upon  the  place, 
and   is   busily  constructing   Rivoli    fa- 
rndes,  to  the  open-mouthed  astonishment 
of  the  shopkeepers  ;  and  there  are  nome 
drunken  rhymesters  who  are  recommend- 
ing to  the  city  of  Conrad  the  Pantheou 
of  Soufflot.      The   tombs  of  the  arch- 
bishops are  fulling  to  pieces  in  the  catbe- 
dnd  about  to  be  completed  from  motives 
of  vanity,  and  not  from  force  of  faith. 
The  stately  pesisant  sirls,  arrayed  in  scar- 
let, and  with  their  head-dresses  of  silver 
u!id  gold,  hare  all  disapj>eared  ;f  and  the 
(piuys  are  thronged  with  Parisian  grisettes. 


*  The  cliun-h  (■on*«lnicl<'(l  lo  the  nieiuoty  nf  .St.  Geryon  and  the  holy  onartyrs  of 
tiie  Theban  legion  stands  on  the  site  of  two  temple  of  St.  Helena. 

f  Some  of  the  fondest  nf  our  nwn  youthful  recollections  are  connected  with 
Munich,  wh»»re  the  grisettts  are  celebi:iietl  throni^hout  (lennany  for  their  beautiful 
faces  :'nd  «*ntrai!ri;i^;  limire-^.  and  whevo  (ifrmaii  iife  was  exliibite<l  in  perfec- 
tion. ))iit  matiir.s  ilnrif.  alsa.  .iie  saill\  alrerin^;,  a^  will  be  seen  from  the  ibl- 
lowin-r  Hxtput  from  a  Cieiiiian  writer,  jri\  en  in  lluwitt's  H'lmt  ami  Domestic  lAfe  in 
( r'-rm-ii"/ :---"  Knninrly,  in  Muiiiiii,  piexailcil  an  nut  inuiiiseritied  south-German 
life:  \luiu*li  ■mu\  \  lenua  wi-ul  iIh-  >anie\\a\.  \\h»te\er  was  rhe  mode  in  the 
iuiptrial  cilv  Ikc  auj*-  >.i>  in   iMunieli.     *      '  I  !i  •  inensisire^  importance  of  tbe 

citv,  tin- nii)re  inlimali'  eoninxions  w  iih  tli-*  le^l  ol' (iemr.aiv,  the  flourishing  of  the 
arts,  a[i*l  the  resorl  i»l  >o  ui.aiy  >irui;»eis  tln.i'-.  havt-  innodut'fd  a  new  element  oflife, 
which,  altaekin;;  tliat  old  xonfh-lii'nnaii  .spirit  ov  all  s-.il  »s,  has  driven  it  pretty  neiirlv 
out  of  the  tield.  ''  *  lieliip-  fiii;*  became  tie-  rase,  the  tone  of  largo  companies  was 
ra.-y,  fue.  nntl  fanitli  r.  '  *  IMu'  ycnirn;  ladiis  were  e;-sily  satistied  witli  the 
hnrniiess  <  hit.c  tiai  uiti^li  tlie  y«  un,;  i^'eulleiaen  iM^aged  in  witi)  tfaem  m  tbe  liomelv 
high  Geiuian  of  Munich,  hut  i.ow  people  draw  iuio  nai rower  rirclea  :  they  become 
more  seh  et,  nnijf  t  M'lusivt.' ;  soeiefv  as>unie.s  a  liner  (one  ;  add resA  rleBriz  itself  of  its 
negligence.  *  *  The  .^I'atworhi  he^in^  to  jiCt  coM.  "  "  I- riends  and  relations 
draw  to^L'tiicr  iuin  htiu>ehold  eircles,  make  unions  for  the  winter  entertainments,  and 
givi»  select  houie-haiU  and  enneerls.  Kven  the  pic-nics,  which  became  more  frequent 
than  ever,  <iisphiy  the  .'>:iiue  lemleiicv;  peopI»»  rejoice  themi^ielves  in  the  allusion  of 
being  in  a  family  rircle," 
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'His  Ytxj  day  have  I  saen  levf  Ucd  with  tliu 
groaud  the  last  liof^eriiis  bricks  of  thp 
Koouin  cloisters  of  St.  Aiartin,  to  be  r»- 
plteed  by  a  Cafe  ToxtoQi ;  and  the  loni;: 
nag«s  of  white  houses  give  to  the  feudal 
wd  Catholic  faubourg  of  the  'Ibebun 
^aiiyn  the  flashy  air  of  the  liatignoJles. 
Ad  onnibua  passes  over  the  imuiemorial 
hric^  of  boats,  and  carries  you,  for  six 
iOttayliom  Afrippina  toTuiuuin(I>eutz). 
Alas!  all  tha  old  cities  .ire  passing 
awm/.** 

The  author  continues  in  the  snnic 
stnin  with  regard  to  Alayence  and 
nmnkibrt:— 

"  Franlciort  a&d  Mayeoce,  hke  Liege, 
ara  adnirable  speciineDS  of  cities  de- 
vaalatad  by  modem  taste.  I  know  not 
what  corrobive  properties  are  possessed 
br  Cockneyish  architecture  ..^colonnades 
M  plaater,  theatrical  churches,  and 
gMngueiit  palaces ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
all  the  poor  old  cities  crumble  and  dis- 
solve rapidly  before  the  approach  of 
bideona  maases  of  white  houses.  I 
hoped  to  see  at  Maycnce  the  Mariins- 
batg,  till  the  seventeenth  century  the 
feudal  residence  of  the  archbishup- 
alectora:  the  French  had  converted  it 
iaio  an  hospital ;  the  Messians  have 
fawd  it  to  enlarge  their  free  port.  As 
Ua  liM  hotel  of  Uie  merchants,  built  in 
1317  by  the  famous  Iciigue  of  the  one 
hnftdrea  oities,  and  magnitiaently  dec-o- 
lated  with  statues  of  stone  of  the  seven 
alectora,  with  their  respective  emblazon- 
aentf,  and  over  which  two  colossal 
flgaree  supported  the  arms  of  the  empire, 
drat  baa  been  pulled  down  to  ^ive  place 
ta  a  fqoare.  1  reckoned  upon  taking  up  my 
miarteje  opposite,  iu  the  hostelry  of  the 
Three  Crowns,  witbent  doubt  the  oldest 
ioD  io  £«rop«i;  and  1  expected  to  see 
aoe  6f  those  hoatelries  ns  described  by 
the  Chevalier  Grammunt,  with  its  im- 
■leBae  fire-place,  the  principal  room  wiiii 
piUara  and  rafters,  the  wall  of  which  was 
one  large  window  netted  over  with  lend, 
and  at  the  door  of  which  wore  the  stoii» 
steps  to  assist  you  iu  mounting  your 
aittJe.  I  would  not  even  enter  the  place. 
The  old  ion  of  Clepmnn  has  been  con. 
verted  into  a  bastanl  Hotel- Aleurice. 
Era  long,  Mayenoe  will  do  to  the  Hima 
JVeiila  and  to  the  Uof  zum  Jungen  what 
Paris  baa  done  to  the  venerable  logii  dii 
fUmr  dm  Holies,  The  work  of  (le»truc. 
tioB  will  proceed  (to  be  succeeded  by 
eeaia  sony  facade  ornamented  with  a 
•srry  bnst;  against  the  natal  roof  of  that 
John  Gensfleisch,  gentleman  of  the  cbnm- 
bv  of  the  elector  Adolphus,  of  Nassau, 
poaterity  knows  under  the  name  of 
J,  as  it  knows  by  the  name  of 
ioan  Baptiste  Peqnnlin,  vale^  de 
abambia  of  King  Louis  XIV.'' 


'L'hc  genius  of  the  three  severe 
builders  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne, 
Aiaitre  Gerard,  Ma  it  re  Arnold,  and 
Maitre  John,  still  hovers  over  the 
city,  and  re|xils,  though  not  ettectu- 
nlly,  the  approach  of  the  false  taste 
of  ni(Klern  times.  This  last  lias 
effect uallv  attacked  Frankfort  and 
^layence : — 

"  A  Mayence  et  u  Francfort,  I'archi- 
tcoture-Uubens,  la  lit^c  gouflSee  et  puis- 
bante,  le  riche  caprice  flamand,  T^paisse 
Ft  inextricable  veg^-tation  des  grillages  de 
fcr  oharges  de  fleurs  et  d'animaux,  I'in^. 
puisable  varietei  des  encoigntires  et  des 
tonrelles ;  la  cnuleur,  le  ph^nomene ;  le 
contour  joufilu,  pansu,  opulent,  ayant 
plus  de  santo  encore  que  de  beaute  ;  le 
mascuron,  le  triton,  la  naiade,  le  dauphin 
ruissilant,  toute  In  sculpture  paVenne 
churnue  et  robu.<tc,rormentation  enorme, 
hyperbolique,  et  exorbitante,  Io  mauvais 
p:oiit  mj^nifique,  ont  envahi  la  ville  de- 
puis  Ic  commencement  du  dix-septieme 
sieolo  et  out  empanache.  et  enguirlanc'e, 
selon  leur  poetique  fantastique,  la  vieillo 
et  ^rave  ma^*onneriti  allfmaiidc.  Aussi, 
ce  ne  sont  partout  que  devantures  his- 
toriees.  ouvrees  et  guillochces  ;  frontons 
eompliques  de  pots  a  feu,  de  grenades, 
de  ponimes  do  pin,  de  cippes,  et  d««  ro- 
cuilles,  otfrant  des  pruHls  de  buissons 
d*ecrevisses ;  et  pignous  volutes  u  trois 
marteaux  comme  la  iterruque  de  ceru- 
men ie  de  Louis  XI\'.' 

Frankfort  may,  without  doubt,  be 
culled  the  city  of  the  Carifalides. 
Turn  which  way  you  will,  and  you 
meet  colossal  figures,  some  erect, 
8omo  half-hent,  some  kneeling, — in 
short,  in  every  posture,  and  auomed 
iu  every  possible  style  that  had  taste 
can  invent, — of  every  age,  of  every 
sex,  and  every  fanciful  contortion  of 
body ;  satyrs,  nymphs  with  Flemish 
amplitude  of  bosom,  dwarfs,  «^auts, 
sphynxes,  dragons,  angols,  devils,  are 
seen  on  entablatures,  mouldings,  and 
architraves.  Here  is  a  Ivoman  em- 
IKTor  cut  out  of  stone,  arrayed  in 
wig  and  immense  folds  of  drapery  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  all  the 
piiraphernalia  of  sway  ;  there  stands 
a  (UsdainfuL  Hercules  and  a  little 
farther  on  a  liobbling  Vulcan;  Ju- 
nos,  Venuses,  Miner vas,  and  Mer- 
curies, iigure  in  alternating  gnice  and 
dignity :  to  say  nothing  of  ebon* 
coloured  and  grinning  negroes,  cm- 
bla/oned  with  drapery  of  brass. 
Some  of  their  figures  supi>ort  doors, 
some  windows,  some  balconies,  some 
ground-floors,  some  two  stories,  and 
home  whole  houaaa : — 
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William  Howitt,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true  Cockney,  thinks  there  is  nothing 
like  the  Thames : — 

"  I'he  lliomes,  from  I/>odon  to  tli« 
sea,  and  upwards  to  Richmond,  is  tbe 
•>:rnndest  spectacle  of  tbe  kind  which  the 
world  ever  has  had  or  has  yet  to  shew." 

The  comparison  of  the  Thames  or 
the  Hudson  with  the  llhinc  is  ahoat 
as  apposite  as  Fluellen's  comparison 
between  Monmouth  and  Macedon. 
Of  all  the  descriptions  that  have 
ever  been  written,  the  meed  of  ex- 
cellence has  been  long  given  to  the 
stanzas  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  third 
canto  of  Childe  Harold.  What  a 
masterly  delineation  do  these  four 
lines  present : — 

"  A  blending  of  all  beauties  \  streams 

and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  corn-field, 

mountain,  vine, 
And    chieflcss    castles    braalhixig  sleni 

farewells 
From  grey  but  leafy  walls,  where  Rain 

grimly  dwells." 

And  in  prose,  certainly  nothing  that 
we  have  yet  met  with  can  compete 
>vith  the  eloquent  and  heart-stiniDg 
description  or  Victor  Hugo. 

The  three  sources  of  the  Bhine 
proceed  from  the  fostnesses  of  the 
Grisons,  and  rise  in  the  immfdJatfi 
neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the 
Ileus,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Tenno. 
They  unite  their  waters  at  Beichenaa, 
celebrated  as  the  spot  where  Lotus 
Philippe  took  refuge  in  a  school  in 
the  guise  of  an  luher,  and  taudit 
mathematics.  Bushing  forward  oe* 
tween  rugged  walls  m  granite,  the 
stream  passes  the  Boman  village  of 
Audier,  recalling  the  memoiy  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  Coire  (the  ci^pital 
of  the  Orisons,  if  that  wild,  mountain- 
ous district  can  be  said  to  have  any 
capital),  the  ancient  Curia,  evdkiu; 
the  memoiy  of  Drusus;  and  Fdd" 
kirch,  allied  to  the  name  of  Maasena; 
and  ovcrcoining  every  obstacle,  the 
nver  rolls  into  tnc  Lake  of  Constanoe; 
then  bounding  down  the  mountain- 
iall  of  Schaffhauscn,  and  sweepiQghj 
a  portion  of  tlie  Jura  Mountains  ain 
the  Vosges,  it  pierces  the  volcanic 

*  The  ladies  carried  his  body  from  his  house  to  the  great  church ;  their  lamenta- 
tions resounded  throughout  the  city ;  their  grief  being  extreme  for  the  loss  of  hia 
who,  in  his  songs,  had  lavished  his  praises  u|>on  their  sex  : — '*Tanta,  etiam,  ibi 
fuit  vini  fusa  in  sepolchrum  suum,  quod  circumfluebat  per  totum  ambitom 
-^AUteriM  Argenlinensis. 


**  Le  plus  horrible  cauchemar  qu'on 
puisse  avoir  u  Francfort,  ce  n*est  ni  Tin- 
vasiou  des  Russes,  ni  I'irruption  des 
Fran9ais,  in  la  guerre  Europceune  tra- 
versant  le  pays,  ni  les  vioilles  guerres 
civiles  dechirant  dp  nouveau  les  qua- 
torze  quartiers  de  la  ville,  ni  le  typhus, 
ni  le  cholera;  c'est  le  reveil.  le  dechaiue- 
ment  et  la  vengeance  des  carintides !" 

There  arc  two  monuments  upon 
which  we  have  often  gazed  with  es- 
pecial interest;  the  one  is  that  of 
jVIary  dc  Medicis,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne ;  the  other  of  Frueulob*  the 
Mennesinger  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
cathedral  of  Mayence.  And  this  last 
city,  while  it  stands  conspicuous  in 
the  annals  of  the  world  for  having 
possessed  the  first  Printing-Press,  is 
also  conspicuous,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  one  of  its  citizens,  Wal- 
polden,  for  having  onginated  the 
famous  Ilanseatic  lea^e,  and  pro- 
mulgated the  true  pnnciples  of  free 
trade.  It  was  the  confederation  thus 
formed  that  eifectually  broke  down 
the  power  of  the  bandit  nobles  of  the 
Bhine. 

Many  have  l)een  the  descriptions 
of  the  noble  Rliine,  from  the  glowing 
and  glorious  poetry  of  Byrou  to  the 
effusions  of  the  young  dandy  and 
lackadaisical  young  ladv  of  last  year, 
sent  for  the  especial  l)ehoof  of  in- 
quiring friends  at  Cripplcgatc  or 
Hackney.  Luagination  cannot  con- 
ceive of  what  motley  cast  and  colour 
are  the  crowds  which  in  these  da^'s 
rush  up  the  Rhine;  guide-book  in 
hand,  aud  ignorant  of  every  language 
under  heaven,  not  excepting  their 
own  vernacular.  Fenimore  Cooper, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Heiaeu' 
numer^  speaks  of  the  Rhine  as  a  re- 
gular Yankee.  He,  of  course,  prefers 
toe  Hudson.    The  Hudson,  says  he, 

"  Within  the  distance  universally  ad- 
mitted to  contain  the  finest  parts  of  the 
Rhine,  is  both  a  large  and  u  small  rivt;r  ; 
it  has  its  bays,  its  narrow  ]>a8sages 
among  meadows,  its  frowning  gorges  and 
Its  reaches  resembling  Italian  lak<*s ; 
whereas,  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  its 
European  competitor  is,  that  all  these 
wonderful  peculiarities  are  feebly  imi- 
tated!" 
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of  the  Taunus,  and  after  re- 
g  into  its  expanding  bosom 
inds  of  tributa^  streuns,  pass- 
maids  of  a  hundred  and  rour- 
atiea,  and  dividing  eleven  na- 
ita  inroetuous  current  reaches 
Its  of  Holland: — 

tenreoProt^e/' exclaims  the  entbu- 
Fsenchman,  '*  ceinture  des  em- 
firoQtiere  des  ambitions,  freia  des 
wanU ;  ttrptnt  de  Venorme  caducee 
d  fur  VEurope  te  dieu  Commerce ; 
al  panire  da  globe :  tongue  cheve- 
rte  da  Aipes  qui  traineju^qus  dans 

I 

t  liver  has  been  visited  by  al- 
sveiy  race  of  men,  and  has  seen 
le  and  fall  of  every  conceivable 
of  government.  Both  of  its 
I  ftom  its  very  fountains  to  its 
lefame,  were  thronged  with 
n  colonies,  and  trodden  by  the 
selebiated  emperors  and  gene- 
if  Rome.  The  Koman  suc- 
l  the  Celt,  the  Gaul  succeeded 
Oman.    Charlemagne  broke  the 

of  the  Gauls,  and  brought 
into  subjection,  lie  built  a 
»  on  niles  at  Maycnce,  the  re- 

of  which  arc  still  visible ;  he 
ed  the  aqueduct  at  Bonn,  and 
ioman  roads  of  Victoria,  now 
led;  and Bacchiara,  now  Bacha- 

•nd  Vinicella,  now  Winkcl; 
f  Thronus  Bacchi,  now  Trar- 

At  his  conmiaiid  arose  at 
leim,  fVom  the  ruins  of  the 
of  Julian,  a  magnificent  palace, 
lli  one  hundred  columns  of 
01  and  porphyry,  and  mosaics 
f  Pope  Hadrian  from  Kavenna. 
fitCched  burying-place  of  the 
now  occupies  the  site  of  this 
U  abode.  Crescentius,  in  the 
0^  had  evangelised  the  Taunus ; 
Kdlinarius  had  visited  Rigoma- 
St  Groar  had  preached  at  Bac- 
;  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours, 
•boured  at  Confluentia;  St. 
mu,  before  visiting  Ton^res, 
tended  at  Colore;  St.  Eu- 
«  had  built  for  himself  an  hcr- 
)  in  the  neiglibourliood  of 
By  near  to  where  St.  (xezclimis, 
Dg  for  three  whole  years  upon 


a  column,  had  contended  face  to  face 
with  the  statue  of  Diana,  which  at 
length  fell  to  pieces  imder  the  in- 
tensity of  his  gaze.  Great,  also,  was 
the  number  of  the  martyrs  who  at 
Treves  attested  the  truth  of  their  be^ 
lief  by  their  deaths  in  the  court  of 
thcpalace  of  the  prefect  of  Gaul. 

Tne  banks  of  the  Rhine  first  wit- 
nessed the  age  of  conquest;  then 
succeeded  the  period  of  nistory  and 
the  dissemination  of  Christianity; 
and  these  were  again  succeeded  by 
the  age  of  marvels  and  traditions. 
A  whole  world  of  supernatural  be- 
ings were  evoked  by  fancy  and  su- 
perstition to  hold  intercommunion 
with  the  rugged,  mail-dad  nobles, 
and  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  dam- 
sels, of  that  mountain  region.  The 
Oreads  betook  themselves  to  the 
forests — the  Undines  to  the  glassy 
streams — the  Gnomes  to  the  deep 
caverns  of  earth.  An  invisible  spi- 
rit abode  on  every  rock — there  was 
not  a  mountain  without  its  guardian 
daemon.  The  Black  Huntsman  tra- 
versed thicket  and  briar,  spifrring 
onward  his  phantom  stag.  There 
were  the  Maiden  of  the  Black,  and 
the  six  Maidens  of  the  Red  Marsh ; 
Wodaii  with  his  ten  hands;  the 
twelve  black  men ;  the  starling  pro- 
lK)unding  enigmas ;  the  goblin  crow, 
with  lus  croaking  song;  the  won- 
drous magpie,  with  the  story  of  its 
grandmother ;  the  marmosets  of  the 
y^eitelnios ;  Everard  with  the  Beard, 
and  Siegfried  the  Slayer  of  the  Dra- 
gon.* The  devil  possessed  his  rock 
at  I'eufelstein,  and  placed  his  ladder 
at  Teufelsleiter,  and  reposed  his  tail 
on  the  rock  close  to  the  Heiden- 
luaucr.  lie  actually  had  the  inten- 
tion of  holding  forth  as  a  preacher  at 
the  Teufelskanzel  near  Gernsbach, 
but  desisted  upon  the  pulpit  of  the 
Angel  being  established  immediately 
opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  JVlonsters  and  gi^ntic  spec- 
tres stepped  over  the  sinuosities  of 
the  Seven  Mountains,  and  swarms  of 
fairies  hovered  over  the  Wisper.  The 
double  fable  of  Echo  and  Hylas  was 
identified  with  the  Lurleiberg.  The 
Serpent    ^laiden    had    its    lair    at 


ieoording  to  tradition,  the  hero  of  the  Niebelungeuhed  Siegfried,  killed  the 
I  oa  the  bank  of  the  Ilbine  opposite  Worms.  It  is  scarcely  needless  to  tell 
dan  that  the  above-named  poem  Las  with  very  great  propriety  been  styled  the 
fkliiad.  The  country  between  Worms  and  Maycnce  was  the  far*famed  Won- 
mt  Lnd  of  Song,  of  Uie  JMinnesuogers. 
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Aup^t;  the  ^vicked  Bishop  llatto 
was  devoured  hy  myriads  of  rats  in 
liis  strong  tower  in  the  midstream  of 
the  Khine ;  and  the  seven  disdainful 
sisters  of  Schuuberj^  were  trans- 
formed into  seven  rocks,  which  are 
yet  visihle;  and  the  demon  ITria 
brought  on  his  hack  from  Leyden 
the  huge  rock  w^lierewith  to  demolish 
Aiz-la-Chapelle,  but  having  blun- 
deringly let  it  fall,  it  has  since  be- 
come kno^vn  as  the  gay  Jjouisberg. 
The  Rhuie  presents  every  aspect  and 
every  kind  of  beaut;ir*  It  washes  by 
bectlinfi;  crag,  irowning  forest,  pasto- 
ral vaUey,  and  boundless  mcsMlows. 
Its  banks  present  the  gay  city,  the 
laughuig  village,  the  secluded  ham- 
let, the  lone  chapel  in  the  midst  of 
woodland  i*e|)0se,  the  s})arkling  gar- 
den and  the  busy  vineyard,  casting 
life  and  animation  around  the  grey 
and  crumbling  fragments  of  the 
feudal  fortress.  It  is  now  rushing 
forwards  in  a  narrowed  and  rocky 
course  —  now  movhig  in  slow  and 
voluptuous  measure  along  its  broad 
imd  ample  channel.  Its  waters  are 
by  turns  of  the  colour  of  the  eme- 
rald, the  sapphire,  and  of  the  pure 
crystal.  It  is  a  torrent  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  a  whirlpool  at  Bingcu,  a 
wklc  stream  at  Sickengen,  a  mighty 
river  at  Maycnce,  and  a  tranquil  lake 
at  St.  Goar.  It  is  as  rapid  ns  the 
Rhone,  much  broader  than  the 
Loire,  with  banks  ten  thnes  more 
mountainous  than  the  Meuse,  as  tor- 
tuous as  the  Seine  or  our  Scottish 
Forth,  as  transparent  as  the  most 
transparent  waters,  as  historical  as 
the  Danube,  as  sacred  as  the  Nile  or 
the  Ganges,  as  ])right- waved  or  gold- 
coloureu  as  an  American  river,  and 
teeming  at  the  same  time  ^"ith  the 
wildest  fancies  oi'  su])er8tition.  We 
conclude  hi  the  words  of  Victor 
Hugo :  — 

'•  II  <le8ceii(l  do  (.'unstimtt*  a  Rotter- 
dam, dii  p»vs  dps  aiirles  ii  la  ville  des 
hnreugd ;  de  la  cite  les  pnpes,  des  con- 
ciles  et  des  empereurs  uu  coinptoir  des 
niarclMinds  et  des  hourj^eois;  (ies  Aipes 
ill' ocean;  coiiime  rhiimaaite  olle-memo 
est  descendue  de»  ideos  liautes,  immu. 
ables,  inaccoxsibles,  sereines,  lesplendi-- 
sanies,  aux  id^'es  l;ir<rfs,  inohilos,  ora- 
geus»'<,  soinbres,  utiles,  nnvipablos,  daii- 
j^ereusos,  insoudablos,  (^ui  se  chor»rnt  de 
tout,  fjui  portent  tout,  i{ui  fecondtnit 
tout,  f]ui  eugloutii^sent  tout ;  de  la  tbeo- 
cratie  a  la  demooratip ;  d'une  grand** 
chose  u  une  autre  grunde  cho;<e." 


We  will  now  turn  our  attention 
U)  the  jjolftical  conclusion  by  Victor 
Hugo,  to  which  wc  have  already 
alluded ; — 

••  11  V  a  deux  cents  nos/'  says  tie 
:inthor,  "  deux  Etats  envahisscurs  pres- 
saint  TKurope.  En  d'autres  tennes, 
deux  egoismes  meua^aient  la  civilisa* 
tion. 

These  two  powers  were  Turkey 
and  Spain.      The  first  represented 
the  spirit  of  war,  violence,  and  con- 
quest, or,  in  other  worda,  barbarism ; 
tlie  second,  the  spirit  of  commerce. 
cunning,  and  invasion,  or,  in  other 
words,  oormption.     The   firat  pos- 
sessed the  iaireat  portions  of  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  Africa.    In  the 
latter  it  ruled  over  the  whole  sweep 
of  land  from  the  I'eikm  de  Vdea  to 
the  isthmuA  of  Suez,  with  the  en- 
tiretv  of  Egypt ;  in  the  former  its 
dominion  waa    e^ctcnded   from    the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  shores  of  the 
A[editerranean,  to  the    confines    or 
Persia  and  Tartary,  with  the  entirety 
of  the  immense  provinces  bordering: 
on  the  Busphorus  and  the  Black  Boa 
to  the  co^nes  of  Sormatia.    In  £a- 
rojie  it  was  lord  of  the  Adriatici  and 
the  numberless  bright  ialandB  cele- 
brated in  Greek  song  and  stoiy,  and 
sweeping  round  the  sinnons  ahorcs 
from  Bagusa  and  the  Morea;    its 
sword  had  subjugated  the  countries 
stretching  to  the  Crimea.    Its  fleioe 
valour  had  also  won  Unnmry  as  fiu: 
as  Buda,  the  whole  of  Thnoe,  the 
whole  of  Thessaly,  Maoedoniaf  and 
Kpirus :  the  whole  of  Bosnia,  Serria, 
Dacia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  pnmnces  of 
the  Danulx:,  to  its  embouchure  into 
the  Bhu^k  Sea.    The  second  of  these 
mighty  empire*,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance ofthe  Mediterranean,  possess- 
ed that  sea  as  a  closed  lake.    It  had 
mouldeil  its  eighteen  kingdoms  into 
one  formidable  mouarcliy.    It  basked 
under  the  (lerpetnal  sunshine  of  a 
heavenly  climate,  and  its  }>ort8,  sizty- 
Hvc  in  number,  were  nnging  wnh 
t  he  J  tor  pet  ual  di  u  of  commerce.  From 
the  ref<t  of  l:Iurope  it  was  guarded  by 
a  mnge  of  lofty  and  ru^ped  moun- 
tains :  in  the  south,  the  narrow  straits 
«^:ive  it  easy  access  to  Africa,  and  its 
dominion  swept  ai'oujid  the  whole 
coast  of  that  iinmen.se  continent^even 
to  the  eastern  point  of  Cape  Gard»* 
fni.     It  possessed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  mighty  expanse   ok'  Sooth 
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iVmerica,  from  Panama  to  Patagonia ; 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Calcutta,  the  whole  of  the  coast  of 
the  Lidiaa  peninsula  from  the  Gulf 
of  CamlNiy  to  Meliporc.  Of  islands  it 
had  acquired  the  fairest  and  the  largest 
in  the  world,  besides  iimumerablc 
statioiM  ui  the  seas  of  every  quarter. 
In  Kurope  it  had  gained  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  and  held  Italy  Iwuud  in 
iron  fetters  by  its  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan  and  the  kingdom  of 
Kapfes ;  while,  by  its  sovereignty  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  Franche- 
Comte  and  Iloussillon,  it  kept  France 
in  perpetual  alarm. 

The  revenues  of  the  sultan  surpas- 
sed fitlecn  millions  of  pieces  of  gold. 
It  was  truly  said  oi  the  sister  of 
Selim,  that  her  daily  income  amoun- 
ted to  2aOO  golden  se([iiins.  llic 
Turks  gloried  in  their  cavalry, 
which  amounted  to  '30,000  spahis, 
and  150,000  I'imariots.  1'he  simple 
body-guard  of  the  sultan  amounted 
to  14,000  janissaries.  His  galleys 
were  the  terror  of  the  seas.  Aftei* 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  his  fleet  was 
suiiicientlY  formidable  to  keep  in 
check  all  the  combined  fleets  of 
Christendom.  lie  was  celebrated 
for  the  destructive  powers  of  his 
artillery.  At  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
rn^lc.  Sultan  !Mahmoud  brought 
against  its  walls  a  single  mortal', 
which  was  drawn  by 2000  yoke  oi'oxen, 
and  which,  night  and  day,  hurled 
masses  of  rocks  with  the  monstrous 
powers  of  a  volcano.  The  Turkish 
boast  wan,  that  wherever  the  hoots 
of  their  horses  passed,  the  ground 
became  accursed  with  pcriK:tual  ste- 
rility. 

Ijie  King  of  Spain  was  a  kind  of 
Catholic  sultan.  His  ^vealtli  ex- 
ceeded the  combined  riciies  of  all 
the  potentates  of  Kurope.  AVitliont 
reckoning  liis  ordinary  income,  he 
drew  from  Italy  and  Sicily  four  mil- 
lions of  gold ;  from  Portugal,  two 
millions ;  from  Spjiiii,  fourteen  mil- 
lions ;  from  tlie  l-ow  (Countries, 
three  millions;  and  thirty  millions 
from  ^Vmcrica.  No  ]>ortion  of  tliis 
inunense  empire,  however  snialK  was 
exempted  from  its  yearly  sulwidy ; 
even  the  Balearic  [slamii  contri- 
buted their  fifty  thoiLsand  crowns. 
The  yearly  subsidy  of  the  Church 
was  itself  sufficient  to  support  one 
hundred  galleys.  Kvery  ofHcc  was 
sold^  and  gratuitous  oiterings  were 


frec^nently  demanded  from  the  feu- 
datories anil  the  people.  Every 
three  years  the  kingdouLs  of  Naples 
presented  to  the  king  1,200,000 
crowns  of  gold,  and  he  once  con- 
descended to  accept  from  Castile  a 
free  gift  of  four  millions.  He  was  as 
celebrated  for  his  infantry  as  the 
sultan  was  for  his  strength  in  cavalry. 
The  Spanish  foot -Soulier  was  the 
l>erfection  of  his  class.  Second  only 
to  the  Spaniards  as  foot  -  soldiers 
were  tLe  Walloons.  The  Spanish 
horseman  excelled  the  horsemen  of 
Eiurope,  and  was  second  only  to  the 
Turk.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  the 
most  numerous,  and  the  best  manned 
in  Kurope,  and  a  fitting  antagonist  for 
the  Turk. 

Spahi  and  Turkey  are  now  fallen 
from  their  palmy  state  of  grandeur 
and  power,  and  have  given  place  to 
the  antagonist  influences  of  England 
and  Kussia.  It  is  needless  to  men- 
tion their  extensive  possessions. 

!Ui.<sia  possesses  two  capitals — the 
une  of  modern  growth,  the  other  of 
inunemorial  date.  St.  Petersburg 
is  a  type  of  the  empire's  kinship  with 
Kuroi)e.  ^loscow  is  emblematic  of 
its  consanguinity  with  Asia.  The 
Ivussian  eagle,  like  the  imperial  eagle 
of  (Jeraiany,  is  double-headed.  'Ihe 
rude  Knez  of  ^luscovy  first  assumed 
the  title  of  czar,  and  subsequently  of 
emperor.  These  different  appella- 
tions marked  the  state  of  liis  progress 
towards  civilisation.  And  in  his 
present  state  of  civilisation,  he  can 
bring  into  the  field  an  army  of 
1,100,000  men. 

The  ])ower  of  England  is  felt  in 
every  quarter  oi'  the  glolje.  She 
possesses  the  six  largest  gulfs — those 
of  Guinea,  of  (>man,  of  Bengal,  of 
J\lexico.  of  liatiin.  and  of  Hudson. 
She  opens  and  shuts  at  pleasure  nine 
considerable  seas  —  the  Xortli  Sea, 
the  British  Channel,  the  ISIediterra- 
nean.  the  Adriatic,  the  Ionian  Sea, 
the  Archi})elago,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  l«e<l  Sea.  ancl  the  Caribl>ean  Sea. 
She  iKJssesses  three  empires — one  in 
America,  one  in  Asia,  and  one  in 
Australasia. 

iietween  the  Kussians  and  the 
Turk  there  is  a  ^trikiIlg  resemblance. 
They  are  e<|ually  spning  trom  the 
same  Tartar  origin.  The  descrip- 
tions of  Ammianus  ^larcellinus  and 
Jordanes  are  applicable  in  the  pre- 
sent (lav.     Ilie  Huns  of  the  year 
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:\75,  like  the  Cossacks  of  1814,  caino 
from  the  confines  of  China.  The 
son  of  the  south  changes  often — he 
is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  transition. 
The  son  of  the  north  is  as  rigid  in 
nature  as  the  rigorous  and  unchange- 
able nature  of  his  clime.  The  llus- 
sian,  like  the  Turk,  -whatever  his 
rank  and  station,  is  ever  a  slave,  and 
all  his  possessions  are  held  at  the 
caprice  of  his  supreme  ruler.  The 
vizir  and  pacha,  like  the  prince  and 
general,  can  by  a  word  l)e  stripped  of 
the  gaudy  trappings  of  dignity,  and 
degraded  to  the  meanest  position 
and  service.  A  common  boatman 
can  be  made  a  grand  vizir,  and  a 
prime  minister  created  out  of  the 
menial  condition  of  a  pastrycook's 
apprentice.  A  wretched  and  weep- 
ing slave  has  been  transformed  into 
a  favourite  sultana,  and  a  simple 
servant  raised  to  the  imi)erial  dig- 
nitv  of  a  czarina. 

Extreme  despotism,  like  extreme 
democracy,  rejKils  all  natural  and 
social  su])eriority.  Self-will  and 
passion  govern  their  every  action. 
The  virtues  and  learning  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  weighed  as  little  in 
the  estimation  of  the  tyrannical 
Henry  VIII.,  as  the  unl)ending  pro- 
bity and  deep  philosophy  of  the 
!Mayor  I^llyiu  that  of  the  ferocious 
INLarat.  Sanctity  of  ])ersou  was  as 
much  held  at  nought  by  tlie  jealous 
Elizabeth  when  she  signed  the  fatal 
warrant  for  the  death  of  (^ueen  ISIary, 
as  by  U^)bespierre  when  his  monarch 
laid  his  head  beneath  the  sharp  knife 
of  the  guillotine.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  an  imiuircr  is  a  resem- 
blance between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  sjuae 
in([uirer,  is  a  diflerence  l)etwceii 
England  and  Spain.  Hut  this  difler- 
ence actiiHllv  leads  to  similar  results. 

i 

In  Sjiain  the  monarchy  was  abso- 
lute, in  lOnj^Iand  the  nionarchv  is 
limited — but  in  eitiicr  case  the  soNe- 
reign  is  inii)eccable.  /v7  /fri/  no  cur, 
savs  the  old  law  of  Spain  ;  The  kin^- 
'■'in  (In  im  irrnii^^  ssuys  the  old  law  of 
iOiigland.  The  sovereign  of  either 
country  may  be  a  mere  cipher.  The 
Parliament  restrains  the  actions  of 
the  one,  the  iron  bonds  of  unceasing 
eti(juette  bind  the  actions  of  the 
other.  Kesponsible  ministers  carry 
on  the  govennnent  of  one  nation, 
while  the  destinies  of  the  other  have 
been  committed  to  the  irresponsible 


guidance  of  a  Camera.    "  Quelquc- 
fois,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  "  le  narlc- 
ment  se  revolte  ct  tue  le  roi  d  Ang- 
leterre;    quelquefois    T  etiquette   se 
revolte  et  tue  le  roi  d'  Espagne.    Pa- 
rallelisme  bizarre,  mais  incontestable 
dans  lequel,  Techafaud  dc  Charles  1. 
a  pour  pendant  le  brasier  de  Philippe 
III.''    The  old  Salic  law  is  repu- 
diated by  either  countiy — both  re- 
cognise the  rights  of  fi>malc  sove- 
reigns. l*ride  and  patience  are  equally 
characteristic  of  Englandand  of  Spain. 
"  Admirable  temperament,"  exclamis 
the  author,  ^'  et  qui  pousse  les  peuples 
aux  grandes  choses!"    What  pride 
is  to  the  nation,  that  is  patience  to 
the  individual.    Pride  urges  to  con- 
quest, patience  urges  to  colonisation. 
Spain,  like  England,  has  been  victo- 
rious, and  has  colonised   in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.    The  infantry 
of  England  is  as  celebrated  as  the=> 
infantry  of  Spain.    The  author  pur — 
sues  the  comparison  to  minute  par  - 
ticulars.    "Le  the  est  pour  Tilng- 
leterre  ce  quVtait  pour  F  Espagne  Tc 
cacao:   Thabitude  dc  la  nation;  ct 
par  conse<|uent,  selon  la  conjoncture 
une  occasion  d'alliauce  on  uii  cas  de 


guerre. 


tt 


I'he  power  of  Turkey  has  dissolved 
before  the  progress  of  Kussia.  In 
18'28  the  Russian  eagle  hovered  tri- 
umphantly over  the  walls  of  Adrian- 
oplc.  On  the  very  next  occasion  its 
scream  of  conquest  will  be  heard 
above  the  walls  of  the  seraglio  at 
Constantinople.  The  progress  of 
events  has  brought  down  S])ain  from 
her  proud  pre-eminence.  Austria 
possesses  the  Milanese ;  France  pos- 
sesses the  Ardennes,  the  Cambrcsis, 
Artois,  Eranche-Comte,  and  Kous- 
sillon.  Other  fragments  of  her 
ancient  empire  form  four  dutinct 
kingdoms — ^lielgium,  Portugal,  Sar- 
dinia, and  tlie  Two  Sicilies.  Some 
of  her  conquests  in  America  have 
!>een  converted  into  nine  republics — 
Mexico,  (iuatimala,  Columbia,  Peru, 
Ilolivia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Ls 
Plata,  and  Chili.  But  England  has 
been  the  greatest  gainer  of  her  pos- 
sessions. The  govemor-gencral  of 
India  rules  over  fi*agments  of  her 
extensive  empire;  and  innumerable 
islands  in  the  eastern  and  western 
oceans — once  the  colonies  of  Spain — 
are  now  slieltered  under  the  nag  of 
England. 

in  the  seventeenth  century,  though 
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Bid  fKOL  tbe  e  fVom 

rtt  the  oombin  gies  of 

t  cAbetiuny  ref  uie  ope- 
.of  fijpiiii  and  lur&«;y,and,  by 
br  ecMnbinatkm  of  energies, 
^  in  the  nineteenth  century 
iriit  the  aggreBsive  influences 
rift  and  J^sknd.  But  the 
iniUe  BDiall  ftates,  duchies, 
ai^'and  ftee  towns,  which  an- 

eoBtribated  to  the  general 
l^  -have  now  disappeared 
I'  haa  dwindled  do¥m  to  di- 
«  prapcfftions.  Hungary  is 
adage  of  Austria,  as  Malta  is 
HHi.  The  yeiy  name  of  Po« 
ft'looger  exists.    Venice  and 

ere  mere   provincial   cities. 
e-Fope,  as  a  temporal  prince, 
ly  inaipuftcant. 
lM|iea  of  Europe  are  centred 
and  France. 


lMi»''esc]aim8  the  aatIior»  "ceU 
avfir«»  la  France  et  rAIlemagiie 
MBtienMDent  1* Europe:  I'Alle. 
mC  le  ecenr;    la  Francf'  pst  In 


et  la  France  Aont  es- 
la   eirilisation :     L'AUe- 
nt;  la  France  pense ! ! 
MBtteant  et  la  pena^,  c'est  toat 
»dTilis6 ! !  !"* 


bombastic  stuff,  the 
then  follows  up  the  notion. 
aan  the  French  and  the  Gcr- 
Hve  it  an  incontestable  con- 
ity.  They  struggled  hand  in 
gHnat  the  Romans.  They 
coChera  in  times  past,  are 
I  in  times  present,  and  will  be 
I  m  times  to  come.  The  na- 
e  rimilar  in  their  formation. 
Oritioii  18  not  insular.  They 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  con- 
Theyare  me  true  children 
Eoxopean  soil.  "Tollius,*' 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  one 
hat  physician  and  diarlatan, 
re  an  alchemist;  but  I  defy 
nr  powers  to  convert  a  Van- 
a  rmsBian.'*  Germany,  like 
ia  irresistible  from  its  com- 
and  internal  strength.  The 
hWfcoms*  League  has  effected 
one  what  the  departmental 
I  had  effected  for  the  other. 
\  was  great  inconsistency  in 


the  actsoftheConmsfl  of  Vienna.  In 
the  distribution  of  principaliUes  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  were  taken  from 
France  and  given  to  Prussia,  the 
youngest  and  the  most  warlike  of 
the  German  states.  But  Prussia 
requires  consolidation,  which  she 
never  can  possess  until  she  acquires 
Hanover  and  Brunswick.  Then  the 
powers  of  Europe  will  yield  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  once  more  to  the 
guardianship  of  France. 

"  n  faut/'  aays  the  author,  "pour  que 
I'univers  soit  en  equilibre,  qu'il  v  ait  en 
Europe,  comme  la  double  clef  de  rofite 
du  continent,  deux  grands  Ktats  du 
Rhin,  tous  deux  fecond^s  et  ^troitment 
nnis  par  ce  flpove  r^gen^rateur :  Tun  aep- 
tentrional  et  oriental,  TAIlemag^e,  s*ap- 
puyant  a  la  Baltique,  u  rAdriatique,  et 
a  la  Mer  Noire  avec  la  Suede,  le  Dane- 
mark,  la  Grece,  et  lea  principant^  du 
Danube  pour  arcs-boutants ;  1*  autre  m6« 
ridional  et  occidental,  la  France,  s'appu* 
yant  a  la  Mediterran^e  et  a  1'  Oc^an,  arec 
i'ltalie  et  TEspagpae  pour  contre-forta.*' 

This  plan  has  been  already  thrice 
attempted — ^by  Charlemagne  against 
the  Saxons  and  Normans ;  by  liOuis 
XIY.,  who  sought  to  support  France 
by  family  ties  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Sicily ;  and  by  Napoleon,  who  formed 
a  family  connexion  with  Austria, 
gave  Westphalia  to  his  brother,  Swe- 
den to  Bernadotte,  and  promised  Po- 
land to  Poniatowski,  and  who  was 
overthrown  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Russia  and  England.  Europe 
must  now  do  that  Ipr  herself  what 
the  miffht  of  Napoleon  failed  to  ac- 
compli3i : — 

"  Quand  T  Europe  centrale  aera  con. 
stitu^e,  et  elle  le  sera  un  jour,  Tinteret 
de  tous  sera  Evident;  la  France,  adoaaee 
a  TAllemagne,  fera  front  a  TAngleterre, 
qui  est,  comme  nous  Tavona  dit,  I'esprit 
<le  commerce,  et  la  rejettera  dana  I'oc^an ; 
I'AIlemagne,  adossee  a  la  France,  fera 
front  }i  la  Russie,  qui  nous  Tarons  dit  le 
meme,  est  T  esprit  de  conquete,  et  la  re- 
jettera dans  I'Asie." 

But  enough  of  such  Utopian 
dreams.  We  cannot,  however,  take 
leave  of  these  lucubrations  without 
informing  our  readers  that  Victor 
Hugo  compares  Paris  to  ancient 
Rome,  and  London  to  ancient  Car- 


WKf^  elsewbere :— ^' La  France  en  effet,  pour  le  monde  entier,  c'est  la 
'eat  l*hiteUigence,  la  publicite,  le  livre,  la  presse,  la  tribune,  la  parole ;  c*eat 
^la  pir»  das  chosea,  dit  Eaope ;  la  meilleure  aussi !" 
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thagc.  The  iiiliabitanU  of  London 
he  denounces  as  Htill  consmcuous 
for  their  "Piuuc  Faith.'*  And  he 
thus  continues : — 

**  U  Angleterre  est   /c    cluit^   clL^ait    le 

trend  Frederic,  lu  France  est  le  chien. 
In  droitt  dit  le  lej^isto  llouard,  tes  Angliiii 
»ont  det  Juifa,  les  Fran^ais  dss  ChrStieiif. 
Les  sauvages  meines  semhlffnt  Reutir  va- 
goemeut  cette  profonde  antithese  des 
deux  gramles  nations  policies.  Le 
Christ f  disent  les  lodiens  d'  Amerique, 
t'tait  un  Francois  que  lesAuglaix  crucifiereiit 
d  Londre$,  Pond  Pilate  ^tait  vn  officier 
au  service  de  VAngleterre  ! ! " 

Victor  llugo  seems  to  imasinc 
that  the  people  along  the  Ilnine 
would  hail  with  acclamations  the 
domination  of  France.  But  he  is 
miserably  mistaken.  Without  vanity 
we  may  affirm  that  we  know  that 
country  as  well  as  he  does ;  and  that 
the  people,  with  a  few  paltry  excep- 
tions confined  to  the  lowest  classes, 
are  decidedly  hostile  to  France.  Even 
in  Alsace — though  that  province  has 
since  the  time  of  Tjouis  jCIV.  apper- 
tained to  France,  a  marked  and 
visible  distinction  can  be  discerned 
between  its  inhabitants  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Champagne  and  Lor- 
raine. The  Customs'  Union  will 
assuredly  produce  wonders  for  Ger- 
many, especially  when  we  consider 
the  openmg  markets  of  the  Kast. 
The  miprovcd  navigation  of  the 
Danube  will  render  I'^tern  markets 
available  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Germany,  and  its  rapid  improve- 
ments in  machinery  of  all  kinas,  and 
in  railroads,  will  enable  it  to  enter 
into  no  ignoble  contest  with  England 
herself.  Thanks  to  the  blundering 
conduct  of  the  late  ministry  and 
their  representative  at  Munich,  Lord 
Erskine,  the  English  have  lieen 
cut  out  of  all  participation  in  the 
German  Leai|;ue.  Tliis  might  have 
been  obviated,  because,  at  the  outset 
of  their  enteri)rise,  Bavaril^  Wur- 
temburg,  and  Pnissia,  were  most 
anxious  to  conic  to  some  good  inider- 
standing  with  ourselves.  Reciprocity 
with  Germany  is  now  utterly  impos- 
sible. With  increase  of  wealth  in 
Gennany  will,  no  doubt,  come  in- 


crease of  indepauteBt  Ibeliiig.  Bat 
however  the  people  may  hanker  after 
inmrovemeuts  in  government,  they 
will  not  forget  l^eir  nationaUty.  The 
members  of  tlie  ZoU-Virein  are  de- 
sirous of  a  fleet  and  of  colonies,  its 
mercantile  greatness  will  yet  return, 
and  tlui  country  will  yet  aoc  many 
Fuggers  and  Welsers.  This  iocreaae 
of  prosperity  will  uicrease  the  love 
of  tiieir  latherland.  In  every  quar- 
ter of  Germany — in  the  north,  and 
even  in  the  south — in  the  east,  and 
even  in  the  west,  that  ia»  along  the 
Iwuiks  of  the  Rhine — the  name  of 
trance  and  the  presence  of  the 
Frendi  are  detesteo.  The  GeroMiii 
are  slow  to  anger,  but  unmovable  in 
their  wrath;  and  the  batmd  of 
l^russia  to  France  (which  eoontiy, 
indeed,  is  the  life-spring  of  G^ 
many)  is  inveterate.  We  have  our- 
selves no  fear  for  the  left  iMok  of  the 
Rhine — it  will  never  be  in  the  pot- 
session  of  France.  Peace  wfll  be 
sought  by  France  as  long  as  the 
wise  king,  Louis  Philippe,  is  aUvc 
But  shouhl  tlie  days  ol  commotkm 
supervene,  hemmed  in  betwed  Ger- 
many and  England,  France  viU 
sooner  bo  herself  dismfimbeied  (the 
lx)irc  giving  the  obvious  line  of  it^ 
marcajion)  than  that  any  nortion  of 
the  Grcrman  dominions  snoold  be 
ceded  to  France.  German  national 
ity  is  alive,  and  even  awake^  and 
speaks  forth  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
which  words  find  a  ready  icspome 
in  the  bosom  of  e\xry  true  Gcntm : 

<<£rfuiltistjiBiMsWi>rt! 
Utx  Konig  i^t  maa  £rei ! 
Per  NibelongMi  H^ 
Krsteht  und  gliinMt  |IAU  : 

£a  sti)d  die  alien  deatadMA  Elinii* 
Die  wiedcr  Uiren  Schein  b^wihron! 
Der  Vatar  Zucht  und  Math  nod  Rtnftt 
Das  heil'ge  deutsche  KaiaardHui ! 

Wir  huld  'gen  nntnm  Hem, 
Wir  trinlitn  seiiiaa  Wain. 
Die  Freilieit  tsei  der  Stern ! 
Die  Losung  sei  der  Rhsim  I 

^Vir  wollen  ilim  waU  neaa  lehwfirM; 
Wir  miissen  ihm,  er  nnt  gehomr. 
Vom  Felsett  kommt  er  frei  and  bar : 
Kr  flieess  frei  in  Gottes  Maef  t 
Das  Lied  von  Rbda. 
Von  M.  v.Bcbi     ■■      ■■■** 
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of  fashion,  my  good  fellow.  Simplicity, 
sir, — simplicity's  the  characteristic  of 
the  real  gentleman,  and  so  1*11  tell 
you  what  we  had  for  dinner." 

"Turtle  and  venison,  of  course; — 
no  nob  dines  without  themJ'* 

"Psha!  we're  sick  of  'em!  We 
had  pea-soup  and  boiled  tripe  ! 
AVhat  do  you  think  of  thai  ?  We 
had  sprats  and  herrings,  a  bullock's 
heart,  a  baked  shoulder  of  mutton 
and  potatoes,  pig's  fry  and  Irish  stew. 
/  ordered  the  dinner,  sir,  and  got 
more  credit  for  inventing  it  than 
they  ever  gave  to  I  Ule  or  Soyt'*.  I'he 
marquess  was  in  ecstasies,  the  earl 
devoured  half  a  bushel  of  sprats,  and 
if  the  viscount  is  not  laid  up  with  a 
surfeit  of  bullock's  heart,  my  name 's 
not  Howard  Walker,  liilly,  as 
T  call  him,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
gave  my  health ;  and  what  do  you 
think  the  rascal  proposed  ?" 

"  What  dill  his  lordship  propose  ?" 

"  That  every  man  present  should 
subscribe  twopence,  and  pay  for  my 
share  of  the  dinner.  By. love!  it  is 
true,  and  the  money  was  handed  to 
me  in  a  pewter-pot,  of  which  they 
also  begged  to  make  me  a  present. 
"We  aiterwards  went  to  Tom  Spring's, 
from  Tom's  to  the  Finish,  from  the 
Finish  to  the  watchhousc — that  is, 
tliet/  did, — and  sent  for  me  just  as  I 
was  getting  into  bed  to  bail  them  all 
out." 

"  They  're  happy  dogs,  those 
young  noblemen,'  skid  Mr,  Eglan- 
tine ;  "  nothuig  but  pleasure  from 
morning  till  night ;  no  affectation 
neither, —  no  hotiire  ;  but  manlv, 
downright,  straightforward  good  fel- 
lo\\'s." 

"  Should  you  like  to  meet  them. 
Tiny,  my  boy  ?"  said  the  captain. 

*'  If  I  did,  sir,  I  hoix*  I  should 
shew  myself  to  l>e  the  gentleman," 
answennl  Mr.  Eglantine. 

"  Well,  you  shall  meet  them,  and 
l^dv  liillingsgate  shall  order  her 
IXTlumes  at  your  shop.  We  are  go- 
ing to  dine,  next  week,  all  our  set,  at 
mealy-faced  IV>b*s.  and  you  >hall  1k' 
my  guest,"  crietl  the  captain,  s!an- 
ping  the  delighteil  arti>t  on  the  back. 
"  And  now,  niv  Ih^v,  tell  me  how  //•>»/ 

•  «  * 

-spt^nt  the  evening." 

•*  At  my  club,  sir."  answoretl  Mr. 
Kgl.Hiitino.  blushing  rather. 

•'  What!  not  at  the  pl:n  with  the 
lovelv  black-eveil  Mis<5 — what  i**  lur 
iiame.  Ejilantine  * ' 


"  Xever  mind  her  name,  captain," 
replied  Eglantine,  partly  from  pru- 
dence and  partly  from  shame,  lie 
had  not  the  heart  to  own  it  wa*« 
C*nimp,  and  he  did  not  care  that  the 
captain  should  know  more  of  hi<i 
destined  bride. 

"  you  wish  to  keep  the  five  thou- 
sand to  yourself,  eh!  you  rogue?" 
responded  the  captain,  with,  a  ^ood- 
humoured  air,  altnough  exceedmgly 
mortified;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
had  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
telling  the  above  long  fAoiy  of  the 
dinner,  and  of  promising  to  intro- 
duce Eglantine  to  the  lords,  solely 
that  he  might  elicit  from  that  gen- 
tleman's good-humour  some  further 
particulars  regarding  the  young  lady 
with  the  billiard-ball  eyes,  it  was 
for  the  very  same  reason,  too,  that  he 
had  made  the  attempt  at  reconciliation 
with  Mr.  Mossrose,  which  had  just  so 
signally  failed.  Nor  would  the 
reader,  did  he  know  Mr.  W.  better, 
at  all  require  to  have  the  above  ex- 
planation ;  but  as  yet  we  are  only  at 
the  first  chapter  of  his  history,  and 
who  is  to  know  what  the  hero  s  mo- 
tives can  be  imless  we  take  the  trou- 
ble to  explain  ? 

Well,  the  little  dignified  answer  of 
the  worthy  dealer  in  bergamot,  "  AV- 
ver  vthtd  her  name^  captain  T  threw 
the  gallant  captain  quite  back ;  and 
though  he  sat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
longer,  and  was  exceedingly  kind ; 
and  though  he  threw  out  some  ddlftil 
hints,  yet  the  perfumer  was  quite  un- 
conquerable ;  or,  rather,  he  was  too 
frightened  to  tell ;  the  poor,  fiit,  timid, 
ea.<ty,  good-natured  genUemao  was  al- 
wa^'s  the  prey  of  rogues, — panting 
and  floundering  in  one  rascal  s  snare 
or  another  s.  lie  had  the  dissimala- 
tion,  too,  which  timid  men  have;  and 
felt  the  presence  of  a  victimiser  as  a 
hare  does  of  a  greyhound.  Now  he 
would  be  quite  still,  now  he  would 
double,  and  now  he  would  run,  and 
then  came  the  end.  He  knew,  by 
his  sure  instinct  of  fear,  that  the  cap- 
tain had,  in  asking  these  questions,  a 
scheme  against  him.  and  so  he  was 
cautious,  and  trembled,  and  doubted. 
And  oh!  how  he  thanked  his  stars 
when  I  ^dy  ( \  nt^morc's  chariot  drove 
\\\\  with  the  Misses  (trogmore,  who 
wantoil  their  hair  dre^wT,  and  were 
1:0 ing  to  a  l»n'nkf:ist  at  three  o'clock ! 

"  I'll  K>ok  in  .*ii?ain.  Tiny,"  said  the 
oa))tain,  on  hearing  the  sununons. 
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"  Ho,  captain,**  replied  the  other  : 
^Uuak  you  ;**  and  went  into  the 
lady*B  studio  with  a  heavy  heart. 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  internal 
Tillun  !**  roared  the  captain,  with 
mmny  oaths,  to  Lady  Grogmore*s 
larse  footman,  with  ruhy-coloured 
tights,  who  was  standing  inhaling 
the  ten  thousand  perfumes  of  the 
shop;  and  the  latter,  moving  away 
ID  great  terror,  the  gallant  agent 
pused  out,  quite  heedless  of  the 
grin  of  Mr.  Mossrose. 

Walker  was  in  a  fury  at  his  want 
of  success,  and  walked*  down  Bond 
Street  in  a  fury.  "  I  will  know  where 
the  girl  lives  !"  swore  he.  "  I'll 
spend  a  five-pound  note,  by  Jove! 
lather  than  not  know  where  she 
lives!" 

•*  That  you  would —  /  kiiow  you 
wvMr  said  a  little,  grave,  low 
▼oioe,  all  of  a  sudden,  by  his  side. 
"  Pooh  I  what*s  money  to  you  ?" 

Walker  looked  down ;  it  was  Tom 
Bale. 

Who  in  London  did  not  know 
litUe  Tom  Dale?  He  had  cheeks 
like  an  apple,  and  his  hair  curled 
every  morning,  and  a  little  blue 
stock,  and  always  two  new  magazines 
under  his  arm,  and  an  umbrella  and 
a  little  brown  frock  coat,  and  big 
square-toed  shoes  with  which  he 
irent  papping  down  the  street.  lie 
was  eveiy  where  at  once.  Every- 
body met  him  every  day,  and  he 
knew  every  thing  that  every  body 
ever  did ;  tliough  nobody  ever  knew 
what  he  did.  He  was,  they  say,  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  had  never 
dined  at  his  own  charge  once  in  tliose 
hundred  years.  He  looked  like  a 
figure  out  of  a  wax-work,  with 
glasBy,  clear,  meaningless  eyes ;  he 
always  spoke  with  a  grin ;  he  knew 
what  vou  bad  for  dinner  the  day  be- 
fwe  ne  met  you,  and  what  every 
body  had  had  for  dinner  for  a  century 
back  almost.  He  was  the  receptacle 
of  all  the  scandal  of  all  the  world, 
from  Bond  Street  to  Bread  Street  ; 
he  knew  all  the  authors,  all  the  actors, 
all  the  "notorieties"  of  the  town, 
and  the  private  histories  of  each. 
That  is,  ne  never  knew  any  thing 
really,  but  supplied  deficiencies  of 
Uvth  and  memory  with  ready-coined, 
never-failing  lies.  He  ^vas  tlie  most 
benevolent  man  in  the  universe,  and 
never  saw  you  without  telling  you 
every  thing  most  cruel  of  your  neigh- 
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hour,  and  when  he  left  you  he  went 
to  do  the  same  kind  turn  by  your- 
self. 

"  Pooh !  what's  money  to  you,  my 
dear  boy  ?"  said  little  Tom  Dale, 
who  had  just  come  out  of  Ebers*s, 
where  he  had  been  filching  an  opera- 
ticket.  "  You  make  it  in  bushels  in 
the  City,  you  know  you  do, — in  thou- 
sands. 1  saw  you  go  into  Eglan- 
tine's. Fine  business  that ;  finest  in 
London.  Five  shilling  cakes  of  soap, 
my  dear  boy.  /  can't  wash  with 
such  :  thousands  a-year  that  man 
has  made, — hasn't  he  ?" 

"Upon  my  word,  Tom,  I  don't 
know,"  says  the  captain. 

"  You  not  know  ?  Don't  tell  me. 
You  know  every  thing — you  agents. 
You  know  he  makes  five  thousand  a- 
year, — ay,  and  might  make  ten,  but 
you  know  why  he  don't." 

"  Indeed  1  don't." 

"  Nonsense.  Don't  humbug  a  poor 
old  fellow  like  me.  Jews — ^Amos — 
fifty  per  cent,  ay?  Why  can't  he 
get  his  money  from  a  good  Christian  ?" 

^^  I  have  heard  something  of  that 
sort,"  said  Walker,  laughing.  "Why, 
by  Jove,  Tom,  you  know  every 
thing !" 

"  You  know  every  thing,  my  dear 
boy.  Y'^ou  know  what  a  rascally 
trick  that  opera  creature  served  him, 
poor  fellow.  Cashmere  shawb — 
Storr  and  Mortimer's  —  Star  and 
Garter.  Much  better  dine  quiet  off 
pea-souj)  and  sprats, —  ay  ?  His  bet- 
ters have,  as  you  know  very  well." 

"  Pea-soup  and  sprats  !  What, 
have  you  heard  of  that  already  ?" 

"  Who  bailed  I^ord  Bilingsgate, 
ay,  you  rogue  ?"  and  here  Tom  gave 
a  knowing  and  alaiost  demoniacal 
grin.  "  Who  wouldn't  go  to  the 
Finish  ?  Who  had  the  piece  of 
plate  presented  to  him  filled  with 
sovereigns?  And  you  deserved  it, 
my  dear  boy — you  deserved  it.  They 
said  it  was  only  halfj)ence,  but  / 
know  better!"  and  here  Tom  went 
off  in  a  cough. 

"  I  say,  Tom,"  cried  Walker,  in- 
spired with  a  sudden  thought, 
"  you,  who  know  every  thing,  and  are 
a  theatrical  man,  did  you  ever  know 
a  Miss  Delancy,  an  actress  ?" 

"At  Sadler's  Wells,  in  '16?  Of 
course  I  did.  Real  name  was  Budge. 
Lord  Slapper  admired  her  very 
much,  my  dear  boy.  She  married  a 
man  by  the  name   of  Crump,  his 
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lordship's  black  footman,  and  brought 
him  five  thousand  pound ;  and  they 
keep  the  Bootjack  public-house  in 
Bunker*s  Buil(£ngs,  and  the/ve  got 
fourteen  children.  Is  one  of  them 
handsome,  eh,  vou  sly  rogue, —  and 
is  it  that  which  you  will  give  five 
pounds  to  knowr  God  bless  you, 
mv  dear,  dear  boy.  Jones,  my  dear 
friend,  how  are  ^ou  ?" 

And  now,  seizing  on  Jones,  Tom 
Dale  left  Mr.  Walker  alone,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pour  into  Mr.  Joneses  ear 
an  account  of  the  individual  whom 
he  had  just  quitted ;  how  he  was  the 
liest  fellow  in  the  world,  and  Jones 
knew  it ;  how  he  was  in  a  fine  way  of 
making  his  fortune;  how  he  nad 
l>een  in  the  Fleet  many  times,  and 
how  he  WBS  at  this  moment  em- 
ployed in  looking  out  for  a  young 
lady  of  whom  a  certain  great  mar- 
quess (whom  Jones  knew  very  well, 
too)  had  expressed  an  admiration. 

But  for  tnese  observations,  which 
he  did  not  hear.  Captain  Walker,  it 
may  be  pronounced,  did  not  care. 
His  eyes  brightened  up,  he  marched 
quickly  and  gaily  away ;  and  turning 
into  his  own  chambers  opposite  Eg- 
lantine's shop,  saluted  that  establish- 
ment with  a  grin  of  triumph.  **  You 
wouldn't  tell  me  her  name,  wouldn't 
you?"  said  Mr  Walker.  "W^ell, 
the  luck*s  with  me  now,  and  here 
goes.** 

Two  days  afUr  as  Mr.  Eglantine, 
with  white  gloves  and  a  case  of  eau 
de  Cologne  as  a  present  in  his  pocket, 
arrived  at  the  Bootjack  Hotel.  Little 
Bunker  s  Building«^  Berkeley  Square 
(^for  it  must  out — that  was  the  place 
in  which  Mr.  Crump's  inn  was  situ- 


ated), he  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  threshold  of  the  little  house  of 
entertainment,  and  listened,  with 
beating  heart,  to  the  sound  of  deli- 
cious music  that  a  well-known  voice 
was  uttering  within. 

The  moon  was  playing  in  silvery 
brightness  down  Uie  cutter  of  the 
humble  street.   A  *^  helper,^*  rubbing 
down  one  of  Lady  Smigsma^^s  car- 
riage horses,  even  paused  in  his  whis- 
tle to  listen  to  the  strain.    ^Ir.  Tres- 
sle's  man,  who  had  been  professionally 
occupied,  ceased  his  tap-tap  upon  the 
coffin  which  he  was  getting  in  readi- 
ness.    The   greengrocer   (there   is 
always  a  greengrocer  in  those  narrow 
streets,  and  he  goes  out  in  white 
Berlin  gloves  as  a  supernumerary 
footman)  was  standing  charmed 
his  little  ^reen  gate;    the  oobblei^ 
rthere  is  always  a  cobUer,  too) 
drunk,  as  usual,  of  evenings,  but 
with  unusual  subordination,   neve's 
sung  except  when  the  refram.  of  tk^ 
ditty  arrived,  when  he  niocapped  xt 
forth  with  tipsy  lo^'alty ;  and  £glan- 
tine    leaned    against   the  Chequen 
painted  on  the  door-side  under  the 
name  of  Crump,  and  looked  at  the 
red  illumined  curtain  of  the  bar.  and 
the  vast,  well-known  ahadow  of  Mn. 
Crump*s  turban  within.     Now  and 
again  the  shadow  of  that  worthy 
matron  s  hand  would  be  seen  to  gn^ 
the  shadow  of  a  bottle;  then  the 
shadow  of  a  cup  would  rise  towards 
the  turbaa.  and  still  the  rtzain  pro- 
ceeded.   Eglantine,  I  aav,  took  out 
his  vellow  bandana,  and  Inudied  the 
beady  drops  from  his  brow^  and  laid 
the  contents  of  his  white  kids  on  his  . 
heart*  and  sighed  with 
pat  by.     The  song  began, — 


Come  to  the  preenwood  tree,* 
Come  where  the  dark  wood?  be. 
Dearest,  oh  come  with  me ! 
IvCt  us  rove — oh  mv  love — oh  mv  love ! 

C»h  mv-v  love ! 
(Drvfcirn  cobhUr  irithout.)         C>h.  my-y  love  ! 

"  Beast !"  favs  Ejlantinc. 

Come — 'tis  the  moonlight  hour. 
IX  w  is  on  leaf  and  ilowtr. 
Corje  to  the  linden  l»<:pwiT. — 
Ix't  us  rc've — oh  my  love — oh  my  jove ! 
Let  us  rv-wi"k-ovc,  lar'iurlittv :  vts  we'll  rove,  lurinrlierrr, 

•  •  • 

hrLv.i^h  the  irro-o-ove.  lurlunittv — luriurb-c-i-o-i-^-a! 


Th 


Let  us  rc»-o-ovc,  \c. 


•  TV  m-iTi*  :•:'  li.  .s  s.:iai:  art  czrrrjti.!,  tiZ'T  wili  iht  corvncte  he  sold  far 
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in  here?**  says  another  indi- 
coming  clinking  up  the  street, 
ulituy  cut  dre^coat,  the  hut- 
'hereof  shone  very  bright  in 
loonlisfht.  "•  You  here,  £g- 
!  f — ^x  ou're  always  here." 
ish,  Woolsey,"  said  Mr.  Eglan- 
i  his  rival  the  tailor  (for  he 
e  individual  in  question) ;  and 


Woolsey,  accordingly,  put  his  back 
against  the  opposite  door-post  and 
Chequers,  so  that  (with  poor  I^lan- 
tine's  bulk)  nothing  much  thicker 
than  a  sheet  of  paper  could  pass  out 
or  in.  And  thus  these  two  amorous 
Caryatides  kept  guard  as  the  song 
continued : — 


Dark  is  the  wood,  and  wide, 
Dangers,  they  say,  betide ; 
But,  at  my  Albert's  side, 
Nought  I  fear,  oh  my  love — oh  my  love ! 

Welcome  the  greenwood  tree, 
Welcome  the  forest  free. 
Dearest,  with  thee,  with  thee. 
Nought  I  fear,  oh  my  love — o-h  ma-a-y  love ! 


intine*B  fine  eyes  were  filled 
ears  as  Morgiana  passionately 
I  the  above  beautiful  words. 
Woolsey's  eyes  glistened,  as 
iched  his  fist  with  an  oath,  and 
Shew  me  any  singing  that  can 
at  Cobbler,  shut  your  mouth, 
break  your  head ! 
the  cobbler,  regardless  of  the 
continued  to  perform  the 
iliety"  with  great  accuracy; 
hen  that  was  ended,  both  on 
t  and  Morgiana*s,  a  rapturous 
ng  of  glasses  was  heard  in  the 
MU*,  then  a  great  clapping  of 
and  finally,  somebody  shouted 

ar 

avar 

that  word  Eglantine  turned 
pale,  then  gave  a  start,  then 
I  forward  which  pinned,  or 
cushioned,  the  tailor  a^inst 
11 ;  then  twisting  himself  ab- 
round,  he  sprung  to  the  door 
bar,  and  bounced  into  that 
lent. 

no  are  you^  my  nosegay  f  ex- 
i  the  same  voice  which  had 
1  "Brava."  It  was  that  of 
1  Walker. 

en  o'clock  the  next  morning  a 
oan,  with  the  king's  button 
military  coat,  walked  abruptly 
r.  ^lantine's  shop,  and,  turn- 
I  lifi.  Mossrose,  said,  "Tell 
laster  I  want  to  see  him." 
'b   in  his   studio,"  said  Mr. 


ell  then,  fellow,  go  and  fetch 
Moflsrose,  thinking  it  must 


be  the  lord- chamberlain,  or  Doctor 
Praetorius  at  least,  walked  into  the 
studio,  where  the  perfumer  was 
seated  in  a  very  flossy  old  silk  dress- 
ing-gown, his  fair  hair  hanging  over 
his  white  face,  his  double  chin  over 
his  flaccid,  whity-brown  shirt-col- 
lar, his  pea-^reen  slippers  on  the 
hob,  and,  on  the  fire,  the  pot  of  cho- 
colate which  was  simmering  for  his 
breakfast.  A  lazier  fellow  than  poor 
Eglantine  it  would  be  hard  to  nnd  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  Woolsey 
was  always  up  and  brushed,  spick- 
and-span,  at  seven  o'clock ;  and  had 
gone  through  his  books,  and  given 
out  the  work  for  the  journeymen, 
and  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast  of 
rashers  of  bacon,  before  Eglantine 
had  put  the  usual  pound  of  grease  to 
his  hair  (his  fingers  were  always  as 
damp  and  shiny  as  if  he  had  them  in 
a  pomatum-pot),  and  arranged  his 
figure  for  the  day. 

"  Here's  a  gent  wants  you  in  the 
shop,"  says  Mr.  Mossrose,  having 
the  door  of  communication  wide 
open. 

"Say  I'm  in  bed,  Mr.  Mossrose; 
I'm  out  of  sperrets,  and  really  can 
see  nobody." 

"  It's  some  one  from  Vindsor,  I 
think ;  he's  got  the  royal  button," 
says  Mossrose. 

"  It's  me — Woolsey,"  shouted  the 
little  man  from  the  shop. 

iVIr.  Eglantine  at  this  jumped  up, 
made  a  rush  to  the  door  leading  to 
his  private  apartment,  and  disap- 
peared in  a  twinkling.  But  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  he  fied  in  order 
to  avoid  Sir.  Woolsey.    He   only 
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went.   MWMy  for  mw  niiiiiitc  jimt  to 

ywi  riri  hi^  Im'II,  for  \w.  whm  nshnmerl 

to  (»(*  nmu  without  it  by  hi*i  rival. 

'I'lii*  iK'iiiK  nwiiiiicd,  firid  hi<«  toilot 

RfitiM'wIiiit    iirifiiiK<'<ii    ^^^-    WiMilMfy 

WH«  Hfiiiiittrfl  into  lii*«  priviitc  nM)tii. 

A  nil    Mo>»ro<io    would    liiive    hcnrd 

rvrrv  word  of  flir  convrrwiliini  Ih.*- 

twrvii  tlifior  two  ^riitlrinm,  hiid  not 

\ViHd!>ii>v,o|NMiin^  till'  door, Hiiddoiily 

iNMinrnl  on  tin.*  iiwiiHtiint,  tiikcn  Iiini 

liy  \\w  rolliit-,  iind  told  him  to  dis- 

iip)H>nr    nlto^rthiT    into    tho    shoji, 

whirli  Mo<>!«|-oNiMlid,  vowin|{  ho  would 

hn\r  hi^  iv\onjto. 

V\w  subjwt  which   \N\H>lMoy  hnd 

conio  to  tn^t  w:)?*  nn  ini|M>rtinit  ono. 

"  Mv.  KjrhuUimV  wys  ho"thorc'!«  no 

U!«i'  diH^uiniutf  tVx^ni  ono  unothor  that 

wo    «itv   \mM\   ot'  U8    in    hno   with 

MiK«  Moi^iAna.  :ind  that  ourchanois 

\H^   to   lh\!t  tiwo   hH\o   Kvn  pretty 

ct)>t9il.       Hxit     that    o,ipt;iin    whom 

voxi  inlnvhuxsU  hko  an  axN  ».<  vou 
•  ••  • 

wviv 

"  An  ii<K  Ml".  \VtH>l^^\  ?  rd  haxo 
vou  to  know.  sir.  that  I  m  no  more 
a  havs  than  xou  ajv.  sir ;  and  as  lor 
intiW.woiiv^^^^*^  captain.  I  did  «o 
wioh  thinjt.'" 

"  \\  <"ii.  well,  hf >  cot  a  }xvich;nc 
into  onT  prose rix*  s,>nnht^\».  lU's 
<  X  iii* -n til  s WW -t  V.  }x>n  t  lu"  ^  o ;: n ■: 
woman.  an«^.  i>  w  r.'0.\  •ji>:.uMJihli 
ohhp  ihar.  oi;b»:  ♦•:  ■..*>  :v,i.  ^\  i 
miM  p*'t  )i»n\  oi.;  .1:  :>*  rj.«.iHC,  s.r — 
w*  jTin<  r.vi.n.v-^r.;  .'..;,.  .  u^.y;.  :tiri», 

iJfi-  ^v»i.  wnf.  nu   i;    ::-   v  ♦.»cr.  ij.  :iu 
bo>:  mnri ' 

t«i««»~--i**ih*l.~t        .1.  ni!.:    VI- !    n;   lii.i-; 

;li.     T».'"nnK-    «*    ik:       :».    iii.jij-iiu-.-,. 
(lit     TIM"    iiM.,-'    -fi:-    V  ;.--!ii   ii'    ;ii.iii,,. 

1'    .  Ti;,     Hi*'    :iT      ;.i.- ...  ,.-.     :.— ;.^J,- 
T:l  :-.     •  ■     *  J.I  ■•     :ii 
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be  at  lilicrty,  as  before,  to  prefer  his 
own  claim.  * 

'■  I  have  thought  of  a  subject,'' 
aaid  the  little  tailor,  tuminf^  ver}'  red, 
and  hemming  and  hawing  a  great 
deal.  "  Tve  thought,  I  say,  of  a 
pint,  which  may  be  reported  to  with 
advantage  at  the  present  juncture, 
and  in  which  each  of  us  may  be 
UHeful  to  the  other.  An  exchange, 
Mr.  Kghuitine.     Do  you  take  ?" 

^'  1  )o  }'(m  mean  an  accommodation- 
bill  y  said  Eglantine,  whose  mind 
nin  a  good  deal  on  that  species  of 
exchange. 

"  IVmlu  nonsense,  sir.  The  name 
ofoNr  firm  is,  I  llattcr  myself,  a  little 
more  up  in  the  market  than  some 
other  iKH>ple's  names.** 

''  Do  you  mean  to  insult  the  name 
of  Areriibald  Eglantine,  sir?  I'd 
have  you  to  know  thai   at   three 

months " 

*'Non#en«r   «iyp  Mr.  Wool«ey. 
mastering  his  emotion ;  ~  tliere's  no^ 
u^^  a-4)uarrelUnir.  Mr.  £. :  wtK  noK: 
in  love  with  cacn  other,  I  know  that^  ^ 
You  wish  me  hai^ged.  or  as  good.  7 
know  ibai !~ 

"  Indi't'd  1  don\  «r  T 
**  V0V4  da  sir ;  1  teil  j'oa.  tbd  do.' 
and  vhu'f  mon-.  I  WHih  tfaeVuiieto 
>  o.]  — 1  ransjKirted. at anr  TKtf !  Bdi  a» 
Tw..  sLliors.  when  a  lioat*  a-flonkinc. 
thoi)^:'!.  :b(T  hau-  eadi  otfaer  ever  «• 
nwi:.:..  -w  .1.  help  and  bale  the  bosx 
•:»..:  .  s.\.  s:r.  ie:  iv  aa  :  lei  itf  be 
thi  :v,  sailors.'" 

'-  li:.i..  si:  !"  flaid  ^^mtiiifc,  at 
\i<u'...  niKTiiKinc  iht-  drih  of  the  ar- 
I'l.iiKii;.  "  VI.  Iiail  ncimat) !  If  voii'n: 
ti.  uith.'i.iiu^N  1  Tiiuik  vein  had  henei 
ei  V  y'ltn:  Mi'nioT  partner.  Mr.  Wonil* 
?u  '  uiu.  !^'lantmiV  cowardlv  bttk- 
-iiii;  \.-;t^  Tilui.  win.  ii  aava^ 
-sai-rii:  Ti  thuri.  tna:  hk>  enemy 
II     i:>i:*-;-4s    urn.    haL  actnallv   beeo 

■ 

iiMijii   T<   ronu  Ti   A/n.  lor  mcenUT. 
-'^  .-.;•      -I-.  ^•^;";i;  u;.  sTuni<i.  laz\.  oidS* 

:.^ ...:.: '.:i.     i;ir.-iiH\     ui     anc  mack' 
::i    '.  ".-r..!,,      Tn^  ^iani  imit 

..  -  *  ;.   Tiit^.  T.  rati;  in  Ilebiv.'' 
-  .  .    :.     •   '  :.    Ti'.-  :— "timi:  t»i  eai  vol 

:^    .'.:,:;       ■  •..   r    .    luj^t- nuUi  tbn 
..    u :  r    -.ii*-   I.    tali  on  WL 
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"Well,  sir,  pro-ceed,"  said  the 
barber,  with  a  gasp. 

"  Now,  listen !  What's  the  darling 
wish  of  your  heart  ?  I  know  it,  sir ! 
jofo^ye  toid  it  to  Mr.  Tressle,  sir,  and 
other  gents  at  the  club.  The  darling 
wish  of  jour  heart,  sir,  is  to  have  a 
■lap-np  coat  turned  out  of  the  ateliers 
of  Mewrs.  Linsey,  Woolsey,  and  Com- 
pany. You  said  you'd  give  twenty 
guineas  for  one  of  our  coats,  you 
know  you  did !  Lord  Bolsterton's  a 
iktier  man  than  you,  and  look  what 
a  figure  we  turn  him  out.  Can  any 
firm  in  England  dress  Lord  l^lster- 
ton  but  us,  so  as  to  make  his  lord- 
ship look  decent  ?  I  defy  'em,  sir ! 
We  could  have  given  Daniel  l^m- 
bert  a  figure !" 

**  If  1  want  a  coat,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
dglanUne,  ^  and  I  don*t  deny  it, 
there*8  some  people  want  a  head  of 
hairr 

*•  Tfaafs  the  yevy  point  I  was  com- 
ing to,**  said  the  tailor,  resuming  the 
violent  blush  which  was  mentioned 
as  having  suffused  his  countenance 
at  the  banning  of  the  conversation. 
•*  Let  us  have  terms  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation. Make  mc  a  wig,  Mr. 
Eglantine,  and  though  I  never  yet 
cut  a  yard  of  cloth  except  for  a  gen- 
tleman, ril  pledge  you  my  word  I'll 
make  jou  a  coat. 

*•  WiU  you,  honour  bright  ?"  says 
l^lantine. 

**  Honour  bright,"  says  the  tailor. 
^  Look !"  and  in  an  instant  he  drew 
ftt>m  his  pocket  one  of  those  slips  of 
parchment  which  gentlemen  of  his 
profession  carry,  and  putting  Eglan- 
tine into  the  proper  position,  began 


to  take  the  preliminary  observations. 
He  felt  Eglantine's  heart  thump  with 
happiness  as  his  measure  passed  over 
that  soft  part  of  the  perfumer's  per- 
son. 

Then  putting  down  the  window- 
blind,  and  looking  that  the  door  was 
locked,  and  blushing  still  more  deeply 
than  ever,  the  tailor  seated  himself 
in  an  arm-chair  towards  which  Mr. 
Eglantine  beckoned  him,  and,  taking 
ofl'  his  black  wig,  exposed  his  heaa 
to  the  great  perruquier's  gaze.  Mr. 
Eglantine  looked  at  it,  measured  it, 
manipulated  it,  sat  for  three  minutes 
with  his  head  in  his  hand  and  his 
elbow  on  his  knee  gazing  at  the 
tailor's  cranium  with  all  his  might, 
walked  round  it  twice  or  thrice,  and 
then  said,  "  It's  enough,  Mr.  Woolsey, 
consider  the  job  as  done.  And  now, 
sir,"  said  he,  with  a  greatly  relieved 
air,  "  and  now,  Woolsey,  let  us  'ave 
a  glass  of  cura9oa  to  celebrate  this 
hauspicious  meeting." 

The  tailor,  however,  stiffly  replied 
that  he  never  drunk  in  a  morning, 
and  left  the  room  without  offering 
to  shake  ^f  r.  Eglantine  by  the  hand, 
for  he  despised  that  gentleman  very 
heartily,  and  himself,  too,  for  coming 
to  any  compromise  with  him,  and 
for  so  far  demeaning  himself  as  to 
make  a  coat  for  a  barber. 

l/ooking  from  his  chambers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  that  inevitable 
Mr  Walker  saw  the  tailor  issuing 
from  the  perfumers  shop,  and  was 
at  no  loss  to  guess  that  something 
extraordinary  must  be  in  progress 
when  two  such  bitter  enemies  met 
together. 


Chapter  II  L 


WHAT  CAM¥  OF  MR.  WALKER  S  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BOOTJACK. 


It  is  very  easy  to  state  how  the 
captain  came  to  take  up  that  proud 
position  at  the  BootjacK  whicli  we 
nave  seen  him  occupy  on  the  even- 
ing when  the  sound  of  the  fatal 
**  brava"  so  astonished  Mr.  Eglantine. 

The  mere  entry  into  the  establish- 
ment was,  of  course,  not  difficult. 
Any  person  by  simply  uttering  the 
words,  "  A  pint  of  beer,"  was  free  of 
the  Bootjack  ;  and  it  was  some  such 
watchword  that  Howard  Walker 
employed  when  he  made  his  first 
appearance.  He  requested  to  be 
shewn  into  a  parlour  where  he  might 
repcse  himself  for  awhile,  and  was 
nuered  into  that  very  sanctum  where 


the  Kidney  Club  met.  Then  he  stated 
that  the  neer  was  the  best  he  had 
ever  tasted,  except  in  Bavaria,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Spain,  he  added ;  and 
professing  to  be  extremely  "  peckish," 
requested  to  know  if  there  were  any 
cold  meat  in  the  house  whereof  he 
could  make  a  dinner. 

"  I  don't  usually  dine  at  this  hour, 
landlord,"  said  he,  flinging  down  a 
half-sovereign  for  payment  of  the 
beer ;  "  but  your  parlour  looks  so 
comfortable  and  the  Windsor  chairs 
are  so  snug,  that  I'm  sure  I  could 
not  dine  better  at  the  first  club  in 
London." 

"  One  of  the  first  clubs  in  London' 
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is  held  in  this  very  room,"  said  Mr. 
Crump,  very  well  pleased ;  "  and  at- 
tended by  some  of  the  best  gents  in 
town,  too.  We  call  it  the  Kidney 
Club." 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul !  it  is  the 
very  club  my  friend.  Eglantine,  has  so 
often  talked  to  me  about,  and  attended 
by  some  ol  the  tip-top  tradesmen  of 
the  metropolis !" 

"  There  s  better  men  here  than 
Mr.  Eglantine,"  replied  Mr.  Crump ; 
"  though  he's  a  good  man — I  don't  say 
he's  not  a  good  man — but  there's  bet- 
ter. Air.  Clinker,  sir ;  Air.  Woolsey, 
of  the  house  of  Linsey,  Woolse}',  and 
Co." 

"  The  great  army-clothiers !"  cried 
Walker ;  "  the  first  house  in  town !" 
and  so  continued,  with  exceeding  ur- 
banity, holding  conversation  with 
Mr.  (.'rump,  until  the  honest  land- 
lord retired  delighted,  and  told  Mrs. 
Crump  in  the  bar  that  there  was  a 
tin- top  swell  hi  the  Kidney  jwirlour, 
who  was  a-going  to  have  his  dinner 
there. 

Fortune  favoured  the  brave  cap- 
tain in  every  way,  it  was  just  Mr. 
Crump's  own  dinner-hour;  and  on 
Mrs.  Crump's  stopping  into  the  par- 
lour to  ask  the  guest  whether  he 
would  like  a  slice  of  the  joint  to 
which  the  family  were  about  to  sit 
down,  fancy  that  lady's  start  of  as- 
tonishment at  recognising  Air.  Eg- 
lantine's facetious  friend  of  the  day 
before.  The  captain  at  once  demanded 
permission  to  [xirtake  of  the  joint 
at  the  family  table,  the  lady  could 
not  with  anv  «;reat  reason  denv  this 
request ;  the  captain  was  inducted  into 
the  bar.  and  Miss  Crump,  who  al- 
wavs  came  down  late  for  dinner,  was 
even  more  astonisheil  than  her  mam- 
ma on  beholdini;  the  occupier  of  the 
fourth  place  at  the  table.  1  lad  she  ex- 
jx^etod  to  Sex'  the  fascin:itinLr  stranijer 
so  <ot.)n  ajain  'r  I  think  she  had. 
Her  \n\z  evcs  said  as  much.  as.  fur- 
tively kH.>kin^  uo  at  Mr.  Walker's 
fiL-x:,  thcv  caujiht  Ills  hH^ks;  and  then 
b'.Hir.ciru'   di.twn    aiiain    toward^   her 

F»a:e.  prctorukvl  to  In.'  \ery  busy  in 
vikiuj  at  thj  boiled  lK?ef  and  carrot's 
ihciM  liisjilavcd.  She  !)lu<hed  t'ar 
ro^IiitT  :ha:i  thosc-  carrots,  hut  her 
shinirij:  r!:i^-Itis  hid  her  ci>:ifusio:i 
to-.;ethcr  with  her  h>ve!v  i'.>ce. 

Swcvl  Mv.'r;^'ia:ia  !  the  i'i!!:ard-hall 
eye?  had  a  treniciiious  trice:  v\\  the 
captain .     T  iiey  ft  1 1  pi  \\\\\  \\  :i.>  i :  we  re. 


into  the  pocket  of  his  heart ;  and  he 
gallantly  proposed  to  treat  the  com- 
pany to  a  bottle  of  champagne,  which 
was  accepted  without  much  difficulty. 

Mr.  Crump,  under  pretence  of 
coing  to  the  cellar  (where  he  said  he 
had  some  cases  of  the  finest  cham- 
pagne in  Europe),  called  Dick,  the 
boy,  to  him,  and  despatched  him  with 
all  speed  to  a  wine-merchant*8,  where 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  the  liquor  were 
procured. 

"  Bring  up  two  bottles,  Mr.  C," 
Captain  Walker  gallantly  said  when 
Crump  made  his  move,  as  it  were, 
to  the  cellar ;  and  it  may  be  imagined 
af^er  the  two  bottles  were  dmiUL  (of 
which  Mrs.  Crump  took  at  least  nine 
glasses  to  her  share),  bow  hanpy, 
merry,  and  confidential  the  whole 
party  had  become.  Crump  told  his 
stor}'  of  the  Bootiack,  and  whose  boot 
it  had  drawn ;  the  former  Miss  De- 
lancy  expatiated  on  her  past  theatri- 
cal life,  and  in  the  pictures  hanging 
round  the  room.  Miss  was  equally 
communicative;  and,  in  short,  the 
captain  had  all  the  secrets  of  the 
little  family  in  his  possession  ere 
sunset.  He  knew  that  Miss  cared 
little  for  either  of  her  suitors,  about 
whom  mamma  and  papa  had  a  little 
quarrel.  He  heard  Ain.  Cramp  talk 
of  Morgiana's  property,  and  fell  more 
in  love  with  tier  than  ever.  Then 
came  tea,  the  luscious  crumpet,  the 
quiet  game  at  cribbage,  and  tne  song 
—  the  song  which  poor  Eglantine 
heard,  and  which  caused  "V^^olsey's 
rage  and  his  despair. 

At  the  close  of  the  eyenioff  the 
tailor  was  in  a  greater  rage,  and  the 
jK^rfumer  in  greater  despair  than 
ever.  He  had  made  his  little  wesent 
of  eau  de  Cologne.  "  Oh,  fie!"  says 
the  captain,  with  a  horse  laugh,  **  at 
snu'lh  uf  the  shop  r  He  taunted  the 
tailor  alx>ut  his  wig,  and  the  honest 
fellow  had  only  an  oath  to  give  by 
way  of  rc'panee.  He  told  his  stories 
abv'mt  hi<  club  and  his  lordly  firienda 
What  chance  had  either  against  the 
all-accomplished  Howard  Walker? 

iMd  Crump,  with  a  good  innate 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  hated  the 
man  :  Mr^.  Cnimp  did  not  feel  quite 
at  her  ease  regarding  him,  but  Mor* 
iriana  thought  him  the  most  delight- 
ful iH?rsv>n  the  world  ever  produced. 

K^lantine's  usual  morning  costnme 
was  a  blue  satin  neck-aolh,  em- 
broidered with  butterflies  and  onm* 
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!d  with  a  brandy-ball  brooch,  a 
ihawl  waistcoat,  and  a  rhubarb- 
red  coat  of  the  sort  which  I 
e  are  called Taglionis,  and  which 
no  waist-buttons,  and  make  a 
lee,  as  it  were,  to  have  no 
I,  but  are,  in  reality,  adopted  by 
t  in  order  to  give  them  a  waist. 
ing  easier  lor  an  obese  man  than 
re  a  waist ;  he  has  but  to  pinch 
iddle  part  a  little,  and  the  very 
1  either  side  pushed  violently 
rd  makes  a  waist,  as  it  were, 
nr  worthy  perfumer*s  figure  was 
9f  a  bolster  cut  almost  in  two 
I  string. 

dker  presently  saw  him  at  his 
door  ^nning  in  this  costume, 
ling  his  ringlets  with  his  dumpy 
r  fingers,  guttering  with  oil  and 
and  looking  so  exceedingly  con- 
l  and  happy  that  the  estatc- 
fdt  assared  some  very  satisfac- 
conspiracy  had  been  planned 
en  tne  tailor  and  him.  How 
Mr.  Walker  to  learn  what  the 
lewas?  Alas!  the  poor  fellow's 
f  and  delight  were  such,  that  he 
not  keep  silent  as  to  the  cause 
i  satisfaction,  and,  rather  than 
nention  it  at  all,  in  the  fulness 
heart  he  would  have  told  his 
to  Mr.  Mossrose  himself. 
Then  I  get  mv  coat,"  thought 
kmd  Street  Alnaschar,  "Til 
»f  Snaffle  that  easy-going  cream- 
red  *oss  that  he  bought  from 
y%  and  TU  canter  through  the 
and  tvon't  I  pass  through  little 
:efa  Buildings,  that's  all  ?  Til 
my  grey  trousers  with  the  vel- 
ripe  down  the  side,  and  get  my 
lacquered  up,  and  with  a 
^  polish  to  my  boot ;  if  I  don't 
:  tne  captain  and  the  tailor  too, 
aniens  not  Archibald.  And  Til 
rou  what  ril  do :  TU  hire  the 
Clarence,  and  hivite  the  Crumps 
nner  at  the  Gar  and  Starter 
was  his  facetious  way  of  calling 
tar  and  Grarter),  and  I'll  ride  bv 
all  the  way  to  Richmond.  It  s 
r  a  long  ride,  but  with  Snaffle's 
addle  I  can  do  it  pretty  easy,  1 
say."  And  so  the  honest  fellow 
castles  upon  castles  in  the  air ; 
be  last  and  most  beautiful  vision 
I  was  Miss  Crump  "in  white 
g  with  a  horange  nower  in  her 
patting  him  in  possession  of  her 
f  hand  before  the  altar  of  St. 
ie*i,  *Anover  Souare.  As  for 
my^  Eglantine  aetermined  that 


he  should  have  the  best  wig  his  art 
could  produce,  for  he  had  not  the 
least  fear  of  his  rival. 

These  points  then  being  arranged 
to  the  poor  fellow's  satisfaction,  what 
does  he  do  but  send  out  for  half  a 
quire  of  pink  note  paper,  and  in  a 
filagree  envelope  despatch  a  note  of 
invitation  to  the  ladies  at  the  Boot« 
jack: — 

*'  Bower  of  Bloom,  Bond  8tr§et, 
Thursday, 

"  Mr.  Archibald  Eglantine  presents 
compliments  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cramp, 
and  requests  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
their  company  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at 
Richmond  to  an  earlj  dinner  on  Sunday 
next. 

"  If  agreeable,  Mr.  Eglantine's  carriage 
will  be  at  your  door  at  three  o'clock,  and 
I  propose  to  accompany  them  on  hor^ie- 
back  if  agreeable  likewise." 

This  note  was  sealed  with  yellow 
wax,  and  sent  to  its  destination ;  and, 
of  course,  Mr.  Eglantine  went  him- 
self for  the  answer  in  the  evening ; 
and  of  course  he  told  the  ladies  to 
look  out  for  a  certain  new  coat  he 
was  going  to  sport  on  Sunday ;  and, 
of  course,  Mr.  Walker  happens  to 
call  the  next  day  with  spare  tickets 
for  Mrs.  Crump  and  her  daughter, 
when  the  whole  secret  was  laid  bare 
to  him,  how  the  ladies  were  going  to 
Richmond  on  Sunday  in  Mr.  Snaffle's 
Clarence,  and  how  Mr.  Eglantine  was 
to  ride  by  their  side. 

Mr.  Walker  did  not  keep  horses 
of  his  own,  his  magnificent  iriends  at 
the  Regent  had  plenty  in  their  sta- 
bles, and  some  of  these  were  at  livery 
at  the  establishment  of  the  captain  s 
old  **  college"  companion  Mr.  Snaffle. 
It  was  easy,  therefore,  for  the  captain 
to  renew  his  acqiiaintance  with  that 
individual.  So,  hanging  on  the  arm 
of  my  Lord  Vauxhall,  Capt.  Walker 
next  day  made  his  appearance  at 
Snaffle's  livery-stables  and  looked  at 
the  various  horses  there  for  sale  or 
at  bait,  and  soon  managed,  by  put- 
ting some  facetious  questions  to  Mr. 
Snaffle  regarding  the  Kidney  Club, 
&c.,  to  place  himself  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  that  gentleman,  and  to 
learn  from  him  what  horse  Air.  Eg- 
lantine was  to  ride  on  Sunday. 

The  monster  Walker  had  nilly  de- 
termined in  his  mind  that  Eglantine 
should  faU  off'  that  horse  in  the 
course  of  his  Sunday's  ride. 

^*  That  sin^'lar  hanimal,*'  said  Mr. 
Snaffle,  pointmg  to  the  old  horse,  ^  is 
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the  celebrated  Hempcror  that  was 
the  wonder  of  Hastley*8  some  years 
back,  and  was  i)arted  vdi\\  by  Mr. 
Ducrow  honly  because  liis  leelin's 
wouldn't  allow  him  to  keep  him  no 
longer  after  the  death  of  the  first 
Mrs.  D.,  who  invariably  rode  him.  1 
bought  him,  thinking  that  p*raps 
ladies  and  Cockney-bucks  might  like 
to  ride  him  (for  his  haction  is  won- 
derful, and  he  canters  like  a  harm- 
chair)  ;  but  he's  not  safe  on  any  day 
except  Sundays." 

"And why *s  that?"  asked  Captain 
Walker.  "  Why  is  he  safer  on  Sun- 
days than  other  days  ?" 

^''Because  there's  no  inusic  in  the 
streets  on  Sundays.  The  first  gent 
that  rode  him  found  himself  dancing 
a  quadrille  in  Ilupper  Brooke  Street 
to  an  'urdy-gurdy  that  was  playing 
*  Cherry  ripe,'  such  is  the  natur  of 
the  hanimal.  And  if  you  recklect 
the  play  of  the  battle  of  lloysterlitz, 
in  which  Mrs.  D.  hacted  'the  female 
tli^  hussar,'  you  may  remember  how  she 
and  the  horse  died  in  the  third  hact  to 
the  toon  of  '  God  preserve  the  Em- 
peror,' from  which  this  horse  took 
his  name.  Only  play  that  toon  to 
him,  and  he  rears  hisself  hup,  beats 
the  hair  in  time  with  his  fore  legs, 
and  then  sinks  gently  to  the  ground, 
as  though  he  were  carried  otf  by  a 
cannon-ball.  lie  served  a  lady  hop- 
positc  Hapsley  Ouse  so  one  day,  and 
since  then  I've  never  let  him  out  to 
a  friend  except  on  Sunday,  when,  in 
course,  there's  no  danger.  Ileglan- 
tine  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and,  of  course, 
I  wouldn't  put  the  poor  fellow  on  a 
hanimal  1  couldn't  trust." 

After  a  little  more  conversation, 
my  lord  and  his  friend  quitted  ^Ir. 
Snaffle's,  and  as  they  walked  away 
towards  the  Regent,  his  lordship 
might  be  heard  shrieking  with  laugh- 
ter, crying  "  Ca])ital,  by  jingo  !  exth- 
lent!  Dwive  down  in  the  dwag! 
Take  Lungly.  Worth  a  thousand 
pound,  by  Jove  !"  and  similar  ejacu- 
lations, indicative  of  exceeding  de- 
light. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock 
to  a  moment,  Mr.  Woolsey  called  at 
Mr.  Eglantine's  with  a  yellow  hand- 
kerchief under  his  arm.  It  contained 
the  best  and  handsomest  body-coat 
that  ever  gentleman  put  on.  It  fitted 
tlglantine  to  a  nicety — it  did  not  pinch 
him  in  the  least,  and  yet  it  was  of  so 


exquisite  a  cut  that  the  perfumer 
found,  as  he  gazed  delighted  in  the 
glass,  that  he  looked  like  a  manly, 
portly,  high-bred  gentleman — a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  army,  at  the 
very  least. 

"You're  a  full  man,  Eghmtine,'* 
said  the  tailor,  delighted,  too,  vrith  his 
own  work ;  "  but  that  can't  be  helped 
You  look  more  like  Hercules  than 
Falstaif  now,  sir ;  and  if  a  coat  can 
make  a  gentleman,  a  gentleman  you 
are.  Let  me  recommend  you  to  sink 
the  blue  cravat,  and  take  the  stripes 
otf  your  trousers.  Dress  quiet,  sir ; 
draw  it  mild.  Plain  waistcoat,  dark 
trousers,  black  neckcloth,  black  hat, 
and  if  there's  a  better  dressed  man  in 
Europe  to-morrow  I'm  a  Dutchman." 

"  Thank  you,  Woolsey  —  thank 
you,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  charmed 
perfumer.  "  And  now  FU  just  trou- 
ble you  to  try  on  this  here. ' 

The  wig  had  been  made  with  equal 
skill ;  it  was  not  in  the  florid  style 
which  Mr.  Eglantine  loved  in  his 
own  person,  but,  as  the  perfumer 
said,  a  simple,  straight  forward  head 
of  hair.  "  It  seems  as  if  it  had  grown 
there  all  your  life,  Mr.  Woolsey; 
nobody  would  tell  that  it  was  not 
your  nat'ral  colour  (Mr.  Woolsey 
blushed),  it  makes  you  look  ten  year 
younger ;  and  as  for  that  scarecrow 
yonder,  you'll  never,  I  think,  ¥rantto 
wear  that  again." 

Woolsey  looked  in  the  glass  and 
was  delighted  too.  The  two  rivab 
shook  hands  and  straightway  became 
friends,  and  in  the  overflowing  of  his 
heart  the  perfumer  mentioned  to  the 
tailor  the  party  which  he  had  ar» 
ranged  for  tne  next  day,  and  offered 
him  a  seat  in  the  carriage  nndjfct  the 
dinner  at  the  Star  and  Siter. 
"  Would  you  like  to  ride,"*  aud  Eg- 
lantine, with  rather  a  consequential 
air,  "  Snaffle  will  mount  jou,  and  we 
can  go  one  on  each  side  of  the  ladieii 
if  you  like." 

But  Woolsey  humblv  said  he  was 
not  a  riding-man,  and  gladly  eon* 
sented  to  take  a  place  in  the  ClareDee 
carriage,  provided  he  was  allowed  to 
bear  half  the  expenses  of  the  enter- 
tainment. This  proposal  was  agreed 
to  by  Mr.  Eglantine,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  parted  to  meet  onoe  more 
at  the  Kidneys  that  niffht,  when 
every  Ixxly  was  edified  by  the  friendly 
tone  adopted  between  them. 

^Ir.  Snaffle^  at  the  club-meetii^ 
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the^Yeiy  same  proposal  to  -Mr. 
Kgr  that  the  permmer  had  made ; 
tiled  that  as  Eglantine  was 
to  ride  Hemperor,  Woolsey,  at 
ooffht  to  mount  too.  But  he 
ct  DY  the  same  modest  refusal 
B  taiWt  part,  who  stated  that 
d  never  mounted  a  horse  yet, 
oeftrxed.  greatly  the  use  of  a 

aiitiiie*8  character  as  a  **  swell " 
greaily   with    the    club    that 

9  o*elock  on  Sunday  came ;  the 
eaaz  arrived  punctually  at  the 
o  reedve  the  two  smiling  ladies. 
Ie«  us,  Mr.  Eglantine!"  said 
Dmmp,  quite  struck  by  him, 
ver.  saw  you  look  so  handsome 
ir  life.**  He  could  have  flung 
me  round  her  neck  at  the  com- 
n.  ^  And,  law,  ma !  what  has 
Ded  to  Mr.  Woolsey?  doesn't 
A:  ten  years  younger  than  yes- 
r?**  Mamma  assented,  and 
ley  bowed  gallantly,  and  the 
e&tlemen  exchanged  a  nod  of 
r  friendship. 

)  day  was  delightful.  Eglan- 
raiMed  idong  magnificently  on 
Dterinff  arm-chair,  with  his  hat 
e  ear,  nis  left  hand  on  his  side, 
tt  head  flung  over  his  shoulder, 
irowing  under  Ranees  at  Mor- 
whenever  the  Emperor  was  in 
oe  of  the  Clarence.  The  Em- 
pricked  up  his  ears  a  little 
Qy  passing  tne  Ebenezer  chapel 
hnumd,  where  the  congregation 
fgiiging  a  hymn,  but  beyond 

10  accddent  occurred;  nor  was 
tine  in  the  least  stiff  or 
the  time  the  party  reached 

where  he  arrived  time 
give  his  steed  into  the 
e  of  an  hostler,  and  to  present 
90W  to  the  ladies  as  they  alighted 
the  Clarence  carriage. 
lat  this  jovial  party  ate  for 
r  at  the  Star  and  Garter  need 
ere  be  set  down.  If  they  did 
rink  champagne  I  am  very  much 
koi ;  and  if  they  did,  and  found 
d  and  cheap,  I  am  very  much 
iwd.  But  they  were  as  mtrry 
y  four  people  in  Christendom ; 
Between  the  bewildering  atten- 
of  the  perfumer,  and  the  manly 
BB7  of  the  tailor,  Morgiana  very 
'  mgot  the  gallant  captain,  or, 
was  very    happy    in    his 


At  eight  o*clock  they  began  to 
drive  homewards.  "  Wan*t  you  come 
into  the  carriage?'*  said  Morgiana  to 
Eglantine,  with  one  of  her  t^iderest 
looks ;  *^  Dick  can  ride  the  horse.** 
But  Archibald  was  too  great  a  lover 
of  equestrian  exercise.  **  Tm  afiraid 
to  trust  any  body  on  this  hone," 
said  he,  with  a  luiowing  look;  and 
so  he  pranced  away  by  the  side  of 
the  little  carriage.  The  moon  was 
brilliaat,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
gas- lamps,  illuminated  the  whole  &oe 
of  the  country  in  a  way  inexpressibly 
lively. 

Presently,  in  the  distance,  the  sweet 
and  plaintive  notes  of  a  bugle  were 
heard,  and  the  performer,  with  great 
delicacy,  executed  a  religious  air. 
^*  Music,  too !  heavenly  I  **  said  Mor- 
giana, throwing  up  her  eyes  to  the 
stars.  The  music  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  the  delight  of  the  com- 
pany was  only  more  intense.  The 
fly  was  going  at  about  four  miles  an  ^A 
hour,  and  the  Emperor  began  canter-  ^^ 
iug  to  time  at  the  same  rapid  pace. 

**  This  must  be  some  gallantry  of 
yours,  Mr.  Woolsey,"  said  the  ro- 
mantic Morgiana,  turning  upon  that 
gentleman.  **  Mr,  Eglantine  treated 
us  to  the  dinner,  and  you  have  pro- 
vided us  with  the  music." 

Now  Woolsey  had  been  a  little,  a 
very  little,  dif^atisfled,  during  the 
course  of  the  evening's  entertainment,<# 
by  fancying  that  Eglantine,  a  much 
more  voluble  person  than  himself, 
had  obtained  rather  an  undue  share, 
of  the  ladies'  favour ;  and  as  he  him- 
self paid  half  of  the  expenses,  he  felt 
very  much  vexed  to  tnink  tiiat  the 
perfumer  should  take  all  the  credit 
of  the  business  to  himself.  So  when 
Miss  Crump  asked  if  he  had  provided 
the  music,  ne  foolishly  made  an  eva- 
sive reply  to  her  query,  and  rather 
wis^d  her  to  imagine  that  he  hcuL 
per^med  that  piece  of  gallantry. 
^^  If  it  pleases  you.  Miss  Morgiana," 
said  this  artful  Schneider,  ^^  what 
more  need  any  man  ask  ?  wouldn't  I 
have  all  Drury  Lane  orchestra  to 
please  you?" 

The  bugle  had  by  this  time  arrived 
quite  close  to  the  Clarence  carriage, 
and  if  Moreiana  had  looked  round 
she  might  nave  seen  whence  the 
music  came.  Behind  her  came  slowly 
a  drag,  or  private  stage-coach,  with 
four  horses.  Two  gro^yns  with 
cockades  and  folded  arms  were  be- 
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hind ;  and  dri^-ing  on  the  box,  a 
little  gentleman,  with  a  blue,  bird's- 
eye  neckcloth,  and  a  white  coat.  A 
bugleraan  was  by  his  side,  who  per- 
formed the  melodies  which  so  de- 
lighted Miss  Crump.  lie  played 
very  gently  and  sweetly,  and  "  God 
save  the  King"  trembled  so  softly 
out  of  the  brazen  orifice  of  his  bugle, 
that  the  Crumps,  the  tailor,  and 
Eglantine  himself,  who  was  riding 
close  by  the  carriage,  were  quite 
charmed  and  subdued. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Woolsey," 
said  the  grateful  Morgiana;  which 
made  Eglantine  stare,  and  Woolsey 
was  just  sa3an^,  "  Really,  upon  my 
word,  Fve  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
when  the  man  on  the  drag-box  said 
to  the  bugleman,  "  Now ! " 

The  bugleman  began  the  tune  of — 

"  Heaven  preserve  our  Emperor  Fra-aii- 

cis, 
Rut  tum.ti-tum.ti-titty-ti." 

At  the  sound,  the  Emperor  reared 
himself  (with  a  roar  from  Mr.  Eglan- 
tine), reared  and  beat  the  air  with 
his  fore-paws;  Eglantine  flung  his 
arms  round  the  beast's  neck,  still  he 
kept  beating  time  with  his  fore-paws. 
Mrs.  Crump  screamed ;  Mr.  Woolsey, 
Dick,  the  Clarence  coachman,  Ix)rd 
Vauxhall  (for  it  was  he),  and  his 
lordship's  two  grooms,  burst  into  a 
shout  of  laughter;  Morgiana  cries 
"  Mercy !  mercy ! "  Eglantine  yells 
"  Stop!"—"  Wo!"—"  O!"  and  a 
thousand  ejaculations  of  hideous  ter* 
ror;  until,  at  last,  down  drop  the 
Emperor  stone  dead  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  as  if  carried  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball. 

Fancy  the  situation,  ye  callous 
souls  who  laugh  at  the  misery  of 
humanity,  fancy  the  situation  of  poor 
Eglantine  under  the  Emperor.  He 
had  fallen  very  easy,  the  animal  lay 
perfectly  quiet,  and  the  perfumer  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  dead  as 
the  animal.  He  had  not  fainted,  but 
he  was  immovable  with  terror;   he 


lay  in  a  puddle,  and  thousbt  it  was 
his  own  blood  gushing  from  him; 
and  he  would  have  lain  there  until 
Monday  morning,  if  my  lord*s&p:x)oms, 
descending,  had  not  dragged  him  by 
the  coat-collars  from  un£r  the  beast, 
who  still  lay  quiet. 

"  Play  '  Charming  Judy  Callag- 
han,'  will  ve?"  says  Mr.  SnafSes 
man,  the  ny-driver;  on  which  the 
bugler  performed  that  lively  air,  and 
up  started  the  horse,  and  the  grooms, 
who  were  rubbing  Mr.  Eglantine  down 
against  a  lamp-post,  invited  him  to 
remount. 

But  his  heart  was  too  broken  for 
that.  The  ladies  gladly  made  room 
for  him  in  the  Clarence.  Dick 
mounted  Emperor  and  rode  home- 
wards. The  drag,  too,  drove  away, 
playing,  "  Oh,  dear,  what  can  the 
matter  be  ?"  and  with  a  scowl  of 
furious  hate,  Mr.  Eglantine  sat  and 
regarded  his  rival.  His  pantaloons 
were  split,  and  his  coat  torn  up  the 
back. 

"Are  you  hurt  much,  dear  Mr. 
Archibald?"  said  Morgiana,  with 
unaffected  compassion. 

"  N-not  mucn,"  said  the  poor  fel- 
low, ready  to  burst  into  tears. 

"  O  Mr.  Woolsey,"  added  the  good- 
natured  girl,  "  how  could  you  play 
such  a  trick  P" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  Woolsey  began, 
intending  to  plead  innocence;  but 
the  iudicrousncss  of  the  situation  was 
once  more  too  much  for  him,  and  be 
burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  You !  you  cowardly  beast," 
howled  out  Eglantine,  now  driven  to 
fury,  "  you  laugh  at  me,  you  miseim- 
ble  cretur !  Take  that,  su:  1  **^id  he 
fell  upon  him  with  all  hii^fcight, 
and  well-nigh  throttled  the  tutor, 
and  pummelling  his  eyes,  bis  nose, 
his  ears,  with  inconceivable  n|ndi^, 
wrenched,  finally,  his  wig  off  his 
head,  and  flung  it  into  the  road. 

Morgiana  saw  that  Woola^  had 
red  hair. 
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briOiaiil  but  meteoric 
b  in  the  life  of  Saint  Simonian- 
im  at  Pyuria  a  gentleman, 
^^Bodrignes,**  a  pEilosopher, 

^Eofimtiii,**  and  a  dashing 
nqjcndiig  in  the  title  of  ^^Mi- 
Nffilier,  fint  resolved  to  take 

UfiM^  properties,  and  to  ex- 
idi  e^>itel  and  interest  with 
beretioD,  to  establish  equality 
ti|  at  well'  as  equality  of  do- 
■ad  to  send  out  missionaries 
wepfd  with  the  best  black 
■ad  appropriate  liqueurs,  to 
m  new  wdem  of  morals  and 
The  Paris  revolution  of 
\ad  ^ft  so  much  to  be  desired  ;** 
kdan  repetition  had  so  sig- 
lued :  the  Polish  disasters  had 
10  much  of  misery  to  those 
te  before  enslaved ;  and  Spain 
sn  ao  overthrown  even  bv  the 
v  of  a  war  which  bade  fair  to 

Mr  for  the  next  ten  years, 
odrignes,  Enfantin,  and  Che- 
got  weary  of  politics,  and  be- 
tem  to  religion.  Not  Christi- 
nd  not  Judaism — ^not  Maho- 
■n,  and  not  Pa^nism  exactly 
k>  Saint  Simomanism  and  po- 
'•  Don't  ha- startled,  ladies — 
m  startled!  You  may  read 
iere*s  nothing  wrong  intended. 
4  an  affiur  m  the  heart — only 
llieket.  A  new  sort  of  poly- 
Low  frocks? — Yes.  Blue 
— ^Yes.  Wives  disgusted  with 
isbonds? — Yes.  Women  wea- 
lth the  trammels  of  matri- 
md  resolved  to  rid  themselves 
aP— Yes.  But  still  all  pla- 
rvc.  No  kissing — no  squeez- 
lie  hand — ^no  gentle  pressure, 
ii  no  tears — nothing  but  phi- 
\  poetry,  and  Bordeaux, "  Co* 

a    la    mimUe,**    Champagne 

'^an  epigram  of  lamb  with 
;iu  points,  and  a  ^^ petit  verre  " 
-^  what  you  like — from  Ro- 
>  Cnra^oa,  or  from  Kirschen- 
to  the  merry  old  Grold  Water. 
niming  creatures  they  were, 
Mber  antiquated  if  you  vrill ; 


rather  pedantic,  of  coarse;  rather 
bothering  after  dinner  with  their 
philosophy ;  and  rather  tronbleaome  « 
with  their  blue  -  stockingny.  But 
what  cared  Rodrigues  for  Uiis  ?  And 
as  to  Phre  Er^cmtin  and  Michel  CA«- 
vaUer,  they  cnuckWl  like  jolly  old 
monks  over  Chaanertin  and  Cloa 
Vougeot,  and  the  only  prayer  they 
utterod  was,  "  Send  us  moro  wives ! 

As  I  am  fearful  this  introductory 
matter  may  be  more  amusing  than  in- 
structive, unless  supplied  with  a  pass- 
ing explanation,  I  must  hero  indu^ 
myself  and  my  readers  with  the  plea- 
sure and  benefit  of  a  parenthesis.  Be 
it  known,  then,  that  once  upon  a  time 
thero  lived  a  man  of  whom  the  world 
might  say,  that  the  term  saint  when 
applied  to  him,  was  the  least  appro- 
priate ever  bestowed  on  any  living  or 
departed  mortal,  and  yet  to  this  day 
he  is  called  Saint  Simon.  Now  Mister 
Saint  Simon,  or  Saint  Simon,  Esq., 
for  both  aro  equally  applicable  and 
appropriate,  entertained  peculiar  no- 
tions as  to  ^*  communion  cfgoods^  or 
the  truly  felicitous  arrangement  of 
this  world's  property  by  way  of  part- 
nership, so  that  ne  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  something 
should  share  it  with  nim,  or  her 
(as  the  case  may  be),  who  had  the 
privilege  of  possessing  —  nothing  I 
Thus,  if  I  had  the  misfortune  of 
possessing  20,000/.  (I  meant  pence) 
and  my  brethren  had  the  happiness 
of  possessing  not  quite  a  five-pound 
note,  the  system  of  Saint  Simon  was 
this, —  that  we  should  nut  both  sums 
into  a  hat,  shake  the  nat  well,  and 
spend  it  together.  Now,  as  the  suc- 
cess of  all  such  plans  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  our  species, 
must  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the 
persuasive  powers  of  one  party,  and 
the  mesmerised,  or  submissive  and 
docile  powers  of  the  sleeping  party, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  best 
talker  has  the  greatest  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  that  those  who  can  prove 
black  to  be  crimson,  and  small  beer 
to  be  pale  brandy,  must  decidedly 
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come  off  the  conquerors.  Well,  then, 
liodrigues,  Enfantin,  and  Cheva- 
lier, were  three  very  i)owerful  men 
of  this  description  of  moral  calibre, 
and  they  resolved  to  carry  into  action 
the  principle  of  Saiiit  Simon,  that 
^^the  communion  of  goods**  was  the 
only  real  way  of  terminating  all  the 
discord  whicn  existed  in  the  world, 
and  of  making  men,  and  women  too, 
virtuous  and  happy. 

When  this  holy  and  patriotic  de- 
termination first  entered  the  minds 
of  the  three  emancipators  of  their 
species  in  question,  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  they  w«ae  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable or  awkward  companions. 
Few  men  could  look  better  with  a 
long  black  beard,  a  bare  throat,  a  Ro- 
man gown,  and  a  broad  girdle  with  the 
word  "Pere"  inscribed  on  it,  than 
the  Saint  Enfantin*  And  when  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  other  men's 
wives,  who  had  left  their  husbands 
and  their  children,  with  their  own 
private  fortunes  in  their  pockets,  to 
receive  from  his  lii)s  the  instruction, 
and  listen  to  the  dogmas  of  the  de- 
parted Saint  Simon,  as  recorded  in 
his  w^orks,  he  had  the  air  of  a 
mighty  prophet,  who  had  descended 
from  a  land  of  heroes  or  of  sages,  to 
change  society,  or  to  subvert  the 
world.  The  ladies  —at  least  on  state 
occasions,  and  I  was  admitted  to 
no  others — wore  white  robes  as  in- 
dications of  their  purity,  very  low 
l)odies  as  proofs  of  their  chastity,  no 
ornaments  as  demonstrations  of  their 
having  placed  all  in  the  common 
treasury^  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
"  Phre  "  on  the  ground,  or  on  very 
low  ottomans,  whilst  he  listened  to 
their  artless  tales  of  their  former 
lives,  when,  enthralled  by  the  chains 
of  matrimony,  they  absurdh'  and  im- 
piously imagined  that  they  were  ful- 
filling the  high  destinies  to  which 
their  degraded  and  noble  sex  had 
been  destined  by  heaven,  by  nature, 
and  by  Saint  Simon  ! ! 

The  first  time  1  saw  Mkukl  Che- 
valier he  was  introduced  to  me  as 
the  author  of  a  very  spirited  and 
lively  pamphlet,  *'  On  the  best  mode 
of  tving  a  Cravat!"  He  was  i^ay, 
smihng,  jocular,  light -eyed,  light- 
haired,  exceedingly  well  dros'^cd,  and 
just  the  sort  of  man  to  be  the  great- 
est possible  favourite  at  a  gipsy- 
party.  At  dinner  he  was  sedulous, 
smart,  and  smirking.     At  dessert  he 


was  philosophical,  romantic,  or  pro- 
found.    At  the  piano  he  was  admir- 
able.    But  at  coffee— -yes,  at  coffee, 
he  was  prodigious  ! !     They  say  (that 
is  some  Baptist  biographer)  that  the 
late  great  Robert  Hall  used  to  drink 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-two  cups  of 
strong  tea  per  evening.    Very  likely, 
though   we  should  nave    preferred 
counting  them  to  taking  other  peo- 
ple's  arithmetic    for    granted;    but 
again  we  say,  very  likely.     Still  what 
was  Robert  Ilall  and  nis  thirty-two 
cups  of  gunpowder  or  twankay   to 
Michel  Chevalier  and  his  pipkins  of 
coffee  ?    Never  mind ;  the  more  he 
drank,  the  more  he  sung,  danced, 
played,  laughed,  and  punned;    and 
by  the  time  ne  was  at  his  sixty-fourth 
pipkin,  he  really  beat  Theodore  Hookr 
nollow. 

Ah  !  little  did  I  think  at  that 
moment  that  that  very  Michel  wouW 
hereafter  become  one  of  the  regene- 
rators of  the  world !  I  remenaber  I 
met  him  at  the  house  of  an  English 
gentleman  in  Paris,  famed  for  good 
dinners  and  bad  French,  for  excel- 
lent wines,  and  plenty  of  them,  and 
for  giving  "  frogs  "  to  Frenchmen  as 
great  rarities, — and  so,  in  truth,  they 
were,  for,  spite  of  the  English  mistake 
to  the  contrary,  I  never  saw  in  my 
life  any  arrangement  of  frogs,  either 
in  soups,  ragouts,  or  pies,  roasted, 
boiled,  fried,  or  stewed,  at  the  table 
of  a  French  gentleman.  However, 
so  it  was ;  delighted  we  met,  and 
charmed  we  parted ;  he  thinking  me 
a  very  good  fellow,  and  I  ftilly  re- 
solved always  to  tie  my  cravat  after 
his  fashion. 

The  next  time  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  small  eyes  of  my  former  ac- 
quaintance iMichel  —  gracious  hea- 
vens !  he  had  become  a  moral  philo- 
sopher and  a  social  reformer!  He 
had  associated  himself  with  Rodri- 
gues,  Knfantin,  and  a  host  of  minor 
stars,  all  beaming  their  very  best,  and 
all  leagued  together  to  i)er8uade  man- 
kind, but  particularly  womankind, 
to  associate  together,  place  their  for- 
tunes in  a  common  bank,  live  hap- 
])ily,  and  die  joyously,  by  following 
the  maxims  of  the  dear  departed 
Mr.  Saint  Simon. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  men  to  have  selected  a  more 
appropriate  moment  for  making  this 
experiment  than  that  chosen  by  this 
"  band  of  deliverers."      Society  in 
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was  broken  up  into  frac- 
tiona,  every  new  theory  was  received 
with  rapture,  the  revolutionists  bad 
guned  00  little  by  their  revolutions, 
and  the  lads  of  the  Polytechnic,  the 
law  and  the  medical  schools,  were  so 
much  the  leaders  of  the  unsettled  and 
the  visionary,  that  women's  heads 
were  tamed,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
itemer  sex,  and  "  libertt/  for  cper," 
meaning  the  liberty  for  every  one, 
both  male  and  female,  doing  that 
which  seemed  good  or  evil  in  his  or 
her  own  eyes,  was  the  cry  which  met 
you  in  nearly  every  cu*cle  of  the 
f^rench  metropolis. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,   it    was 

liferent.    The  Legitimists  looked  on 

aoornfully  and  scoitingly.  The  ^^Juste- 

wsitZiett**  strove  to  keep  all  together 

Yxy  an  increased  police,  quadrupled 

"droops,  and  an  enormous  display  of 

national    guards.      But    society    at 

larae  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution, 

«nd  the  words  of  Casimir  Perier  still 

vibrate  on  my  ears,  **  Monsieur,  il 

n'y  a  plus  rien — absolunient  rien ;" 

or,  in  other  words,  "  Every  thing  has 

gone  to  nothing !''    And  really  this 

was  the  case.    The  philovsophers  of 

1832  debated  every  thing,  disputed 

every    thing,    denied   every    thing. 

They  were  not  quite  sure  that  they 

existed ;  and  as  to  governments,  they 

vowed  they  should  all  be  speedily 

destroyed. 

So  the  moment  was  well  chosen  by 
Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  and  Chevalier 
for  inculcating  new  dogmas,  or  for 
enforcing  old  ones,  and  they  added  to 
their  eftrontery,  zeal ;  and  to  their 
seal,  sarcasm ;  and  to  their  sarcasm, 
abuse;    so  that  those  who  opposed 
them  were  ridiculed  as  belonging  to 
the  old-fashioned  school,  the  anti- 
quated-before -the -deluge  tribe,  of 
^husbands,  and  wives,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing."     The  tact  of  these 
three  moral  heroes  consisted  in  this, 
that  knowing  perfectly  well  that  they 
addressed    themselves   to   a   carnal, 
sensual,  pleasure-loving  people,  their 
new  relitfion  was  precisely  the  reverse 
of  mortification,  privations,  fasting, 
sackcloth,  or  penitence.     They  knew 
quite    well    that    monasteries    and 
nunneries  on  the  old-established  prin- 
dples  would  never  do  in  France,  and 
toat  for  '* religious  houses"  or  ^^  social 
establishments'*  to  become  popular, 
they  must  ffive  good  dinners,  bump- 
en  of  wine  DOth  at  meeting  and  part- 


ing, and  must  keep  late  hours  both 
for  waltzing,  gallopading,  and  quad- 
rilling.  But  how  was  this  to  raise 
the  dignity  of  woman  ?  How  was 
this  to  place  her  on  an  equality  with 
man  in  the  scale  of  moral  elevation  ? 
This  was  a  puzzler  to  the  mere  no- 
vices in  Saint  Simonianism;  but  when 
Enfantin  lectured,  and  Chevalier  dis- 
coursed, of  *'  physics"  of  the  highest 
class,  it  was  made  apparent  to  all 
that  the  coifee,  chocolate,  dejeClners  k 
la  fourchette,  liqueurs,  desserts,  din- 
ners, banquets,  balls,  soirees,  and 
nmsical  and  theatrical  entertainments, 
were  only  accompujiments  to  the 
system  of  dissolvin^nmatrimonial  al- 
liances, and  placing  society  on  a 
different  footing !  "  Look  at  the 
present  state  of  marriage  life  in 
France,"  exclaimed  Enfantin,  in  one 
of  his  moments  of  excitement  and 
eloquence,  "  and  what  do  we  see  ? 
Alarriagcs  of  convenance.  Fathers 
and  mothers  engaged  in  selling  their 
children's  happiness  for  the  sake  of  a 
connexion  with  a  wealthier  or  a  titled 
family ; «  yoimg  girls  allied  to  old 
men ;  young  men  tied  to  the  apron- 
strings  of  some  elderly  spinsters  from 
sixty -five  to  seventy ;  ignorant  men, 
because  wealthy,  conducting  blue- 
stocking ladies  to  the  altar  of  Hymen 
and  patronised  by  their  literary 
wives  ;  stui)id  and  frivolous  women, 
possessed  of  large  fortunes,  married  to 
men  who  stand  high  in  science,  simply 
because  the  money  of  the  former  was 
necessar}'  to  the  personal  standinc;  of 
the  latter ;  wives  openly  avowing  they 
have  lovers,  and  husbands  making  no 
secret  that  tliey  have  mistresses.  Do 
we  not  know,  besides  all  this,  that 
divorce  not  being  permitted  in  France, 
the  most  immoral  and  degrading, 
false  and  hypocritical  alliances  are 
maintained,  though  the  best  feelings 
of  human  nature  repudiate  them? 
Are  not  illegitimate  children  born  to 
husbands  in  wedlock  ?  And  can  a 
man  have  any  confidence  in  the  legi- 
timacy of  those,  who  yet  call  him  their 
father  ?  Is  not  this  state  of  things  as 
conmion  to  our  provinces  as  it  is  to 
our  capital,  till  at  last  marriage  has 
become  a  crime,  instead  of  a  sacra- 
ment, and  the  source  of  innumerable 
woes,  instead  of  pure  and  sublime 
joy  ?  Tell  me  not,  then,  that  our 
system  is  innnoral !  It  is  yours  that 
is  immoral,  you  who  encourage  this 
state  of  things  l)y  defending  tne  sys- 
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tern,  and  by  reproaching  us  who 
seek  to  raise  the  moral  dignity  of  the 
sex!" 

The  disciples,  the  novitiates,  the 
sisters,  all  looked  aniazed  at  this  pic- 
ture of  the  awful  state  of  society  as 
it  was  in  France,  and  seemed  to 
wonder  how  I  could  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  this  oration  must 
have  placed  me.  I  remember,  how- 
ever, I  only  felt  dismayed  at  the  re- 
flection that  there  stood  a  man,  with 
a  giant  mind,  who  had  ably  and  trul^ 
depicted  the  state  of  society  in  his 
country,  and  yet  who  had  the  te- 
merity and  the  power  to  cause  it  to 
be  believed  that  the  condition  in 
which  married  persons  existed  in 
France  was  to  be  changed,  amended, 
improved — by  what?  By  nothing 
short  of  the  cohabitation,  without 
marriage,  of  the  sexes.  I  know  very 
well  that  he  succeeded  in  convincing 
many  ladies  who  had  small  proper- 
ties wholly  settled  on  them,  and  quite 
independent  of  their  husbands,  that 
it  was  very  wicked  indeed,  and  most 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
Saint  Simon,  to  live  together  if  you  did 
hot  love  each  other;  and  many  of 
these  silly  ones  left  husbands,  homes, 
children,  relatives,  all — in  order  to 
enter  the  Saint  Simonian  establish- 
ment in  the  Rue  de  Monsigny. 

The  first  time  I  ever  entered  that 
well-fitted-up,  stylish,  taking  esta- 
blishment, in  order  to  examine  its  ar- 
rangements and  take  notes  for  my 
future  lucubrations  on  the  subject, 
was  one  fine  spring  morning.  The 
P^re  (Enfantin)  was  invisible !  He 
was  engaged  in  his  study.  I  pleaded 
for  admission.  His  room  was  enve- 
loped in  a  dim  religious  light.  The 
sun  shone  but  obscurely  through 
ground  glass  darkly  coloured,  and  he 
looked  a  most  handsome  and  heart- 
winning  fellow.  He  rose  to  receive 
me,  and  we  had  a  few  minutes'  con- 
versation. "The  awful  state  of  so- 
ciety in  England"  was  the  subject  to 
which  he  was  directing  his  attention, 
and  "  he  hoped,  also,  uiere  to  effect  a 
large  and  vigorous  reform !"  I  fancy 
I  smiled  incredulity,  for  he  repli^ 
rather  petulantly,  but  still  with  some 
j)oint,  and  asked  me  how  it  was  pos- 
sible for  man  to  progress,  and  society 
to  advance,  whilst  bound  down  by 
the  chains  of  deplorable  and  blishted 
usages,  ceremonies,  and  superstitions? 
I  asked  him  his  remedy.    He  gave 


me  some  pamphlets.  I  knew  all 
they  said  beforehand,  for  I  had  read 
the  then  Globe  of  France,  and  had 
studied  the  works  of  Mr.  Saint  Simon. 
I  endeavoured  to  make  him  feel  that 
immorality  was  not  to  be  cured  by 
vice,  nor  nypocrisy  by  a  violation  of 
the  commandments.  He  smiled  in 
return.  He  evidently  thought  me  a 
most  ante-diluvian  sort  of  person 
to  refer  to  the  commandments.  He 
thought  highly  of  Moses,  and  still 
more  so  of  Jesus ;  and  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  Mahomet  was  an  extraoroi- 
nary  man ;  but  as  for  Saint  Simon  and 
himself,  and  himself  and  Saint  Simon, 
they  were  the  ne  plus  uUras  of  every 
thing.  So  I  left  mm,  and  visited  tiie 
second  father — the  father  in  minia- 
ture —  Michel  Chevalier.  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  so  it  was,  I 
never  could  see  Michel  without 
laughing.  He  sought  to  be  grave, 
he  endeavoured  to  engage  me  in  con- 
troversy, he  laid  before  me  the  moral 
wonders  of  their  immoral  scheme,  and 
he  even  worked  himself  up  to  the 
belief,  that  he  who  had  written  an 
able  pamphlet  on  the  best  mode  of 
tving  a  cravat,  might  likewise  be 
destined  to  emancipate  the  world! 
But,  though  he  believed  this  hiniiel( 
he  perceived  that  the  pamphlet  and 
the  cravat  always  stuck  m  my  Uaroti, 
and  that  I  was  not  to  be  converted  to 
Saint  Simonianism. 

The  last  time  I  entered  the  doon 
of  the  Saint  Simoniacalestablii 
of  the  Rue  de  Monsigny  was  to 
how  matters  were  conducted  at  a  Saint 
Simonian  ball.  Well,  I  found  plenty 
of  lights,  a  vast  number  of  yoong 
and  old  men,  stewards,  with  canes 
most  exquisitelv  adorned,  and  with 
gloves  which  fitted  so  tight  that  I 

Suite  trembled  for  the  fingers  to  whidb 
ley  appeared  to  have  b^i  attached, 
or  affixed,  by  machinery ;  and  I  nw 
the  ''father"  and  the  ""biethicn"  of 
this  anti-monastic  inoorporatkm  ex- 
ceedingly sedulous  in  their  atten- 
tions to  divers  ladies,  who  were 
reported  *'  to  have  had  moDey,**  nd 
to  be  ''extremely  unhappy  in  thonap 
trimonial  engagements  and  sphem ;" 
to  be  perfectly  just  to  the  hatti  or 
to  the  calumniated,  husbands,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  which.  The  kdiv 
in  question  were  by  no  meana  hand- 
some, pretty,  or  even  passable,  baft 
they  had  the  ""  ^iiot,*^  wluoh  Aa 
French  love  better  than  any  tUvg 
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hflt^qnoi*'  Ik  '  ready  mo* 
dftHMlitopa  whhit.  The 
tbmmid  were  tei.ti]ig  on  a  sort 
il^  xWng  plat  ann^  but  very 

Ihijmiiid,  and  idl  of  them 
mieks  (not  gowns),  blue 
eeintiirea,  but  sashes  tied 
a  bow),  white  stookinfli, 
dnwen  with  exquisitdy 
XDond  dose  to  the  feet, 
^Wadmatin  slippers,  made 
tof  oordoniers  Melnotte, 
de  la  Paix.  In  the 
jplood  ExTAHTiN,  dressed  in 
Iwe  of  the  ^^Pere  "  in  which 
-Mloared  onblems  of  France 
Mtfllblly  displayed,  and  which 
dr  ibnned  a  subject  of  con- 
tjon  to  the  satellites  which 
udedbinL  *'Is  he  nothand- 
*  fMked  Chevalier,  with  sxnd- 
1  interest.  ""Indeed  he  is,"  I 
1:  **  what  a  pity  he  should  lose 
0f  and  squander  away  his  fine 
pi. and  taste,  in  such  humbug 
f  Ifichel  was  never  angry, 
fltter-tempered  man  could  not 

Md  yet  he  was  not  quite 
I  with  me.  Enfantin  looked 
WidxaKHind  with  evident  plea- 
Gi^phig  hundreds  of  the  ilite 
e  aodety,  attended  at  this  ball, 
pi  were  directed  to  him.  Some 
tlieir  heads  very  knowingly, 
ld|  "It  was  a  revolution  m 

Others  looked  objectively, 
might  *"  it  would  either  end  in 
^«r  become  something  of  im- 
teportance."  A  few  men  of 
I  eentiiry  recalled  to  my  recol- 
in  one  of  the  comers  of  the 
A  some  of  the  conceits  and 
of  the  first  revolution;  whilst 
laieDis  of  every  description,  in 
noit  protbaion,  were  served  up 
itly  plate  or  on  magnificent 

What  a  splash  I  Louis  Phi- 
dmself  could  not  have  offered 
>  qileiidid  banouet. 
it  the  best  of  things  will  pass," 
eiaiiTe  is  fleeting,  and  joys  are 
• '  So  it  was  with  Saint  Simo- 
0.  The  wines  and  the  lights, 
noli  and  the  flowers,  the  viands 
10  frocks,  had  all  to  be  paid 
id  the  old  sa3ring  about  empty- 
le  barrel  if  meal  be  always 
out  and  never  put  in,  was  at 
allied  in  this  hospice  for  the 
mr.  Bodrigues,  who  had  at- 
a  a  loan  from  tiie  public,  had 
hi  Ui  beneficei    undertaking ! 


The  ladies  who  were  miserable  in 
their  married  lives,  and  who  had 
ready  money,  and  plenfy  of  it  to  9pare^ 
were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  thii 
immortal  trio  had  antidpated;  and, 
consequently,  they  did  not  arrive  in 
such  numbers  to  pour  their  contribu- 
tions of  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and 
tenements,  into  the  common  trearory, 
as  was  really  antidpated^  So  toe 
meal-box  got  empty,  the  ladies  trou- 
blesome and  vexatious ;  and,  one  fine 
morning,  it  was  unanimoudy  resolved 
by  the  male  portion  of  the  establish- 
ment, to  *'  cut  the  fair  sex,**  and  turn 
monks!  The  ladies  wanted  their 
money  back,  but  it  was  gone !  The 
gentlemen  had  their  hearts  restored 
to  them  without  any  difficulty  I  The 
police  were  referred  to,  but  all  had 
been  done  quite  legally;  and  the 
wives  who  had  abandoned  their 
homes  for  philosophy,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  their  own  sex,  found,  to  their 
cost,  that  (hey  also  *'had  paid  too 
much  for  their  whistle.** 

One  morn  I  mis^M  them  from  the  Rue 

Monsigny, 
The  father  and    the   brethren  all  had 

flown. 

What  had  become  of  them  ? — ^They 
had  retired  to  their  hermita^. 
Where  was  that  ?— Just  half  a  mile 
outside  the  Barrier  of  the  Bue 
Menilmontant.  The  curaqpa  had 
all  been  drank,  the  wine  had  all  been 
absorbed,  truffled  turkeys  had  been 
eaten,  and  Chevet  and  Corcdlet  Tthe 
suppliers  of  these  condiments)  nad 
not  been  paid.  But  still  some  of 
these  reformers  of  their  species  were 
resolved  on  continuing  m  solitude 
and  silence  their  beneficent  career, 
hoping  for  better  times,  and  antici- 
pating future  renown.  There  was 
but  one  impediment  in  the  way  of 
their  becoming  monks  or  her- 
mits, at  least  but  one  very  formi- 
dable obstacle,  and  that  was — ^they 
had  no  beards.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  —  Betire  to  Menilmontant ! 
Cultivate  botany,  cabbages,  and  their 
beards !  Addict  themselves  to  their 
studies,  and  to  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural pursuits,  and  not  shew 
themselves  in  public  except  to  the 
few  surrounding  and  straggling  vil- 
lagers, until  their  beards  should  look 
worthy  of  the  followers  of  the  im- 
mortal Mr.  Saint  Simon. 
Now  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
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I  am  burlesquing  or  lilniHing  these 
reformers,  when  1  sav,  that  this 
was  the  real  plan  —  t^e  bona  JUle 
plan — pursued;  and  that  the  Saint 
Simouians,  with  Knfantin  and  Che- 
valier at  their  heads,  turned  dig- 
gers, hoe-ers,  and  rakers,  in  the 
gardens  of  Menilmontant.  There, 
sighing  over  pleasures  "never  to 
return,"  and  over  prospects  which 
were  full  of  clouds,  darkness,  and 
bitterness,  they  cultivated  their 
beards  and  potatoes,  excluded  the 
fair  sex  altogether,  made  their  own 
beds,  washed  their  own  linen,  cobbled 
their  own  shoes,  and  cooked  their 
own  dinners;  which  dinners,  albeit, 
were  somewhat  different  to  those 
which  were  the  themes  of  universal 

J>raise  when  they  tabernacled  in  the 
lue  Monsigny. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  the  Saint 
Simonians  as  a  body  was  at  this 
very  establishment  at  Menilmontant. 
They  had  hired  a  very  large  and 
antiquated  building.  The  gardens 
were  extensive,  and  digging  was  in 
request.  The  beards  were  sprouting. 
Some  had  grown  into  really  respect- 
able crops,  but  others  had  refused  to 
put  fortn  in  any  thing  like  luxu- 
riance. AXichel  had  kept  up  his 
spirits,  and  preserved  all  his  arcnness 
and  humour.  He  did  not  tie  his 
cravat  as  well  as  formerly,  and  evi- 
dently his  clothes  htd  seen  better 
days.  As  to  Enfantin,  he  was  in- 
visible, and  was  preparing  for  the 
"  saieoe  qui  pexd^ 

That  ^^  sauce  (jut  veut''^  at  last  ar- 
rived ;  for  the  police  began  to  be 
pestered  with  complaints,  the  credi- 
tors became  absurdly  anxious  to  Ikj 
paid  their  debts,  the  disciples  found 
that 

**  House  was  gone  and  money  spent,** 

and  yet  that  fitey  had  not  increased 
their  learning,  in  exchange  for  their 
good  ^c?«,  and  so  a  posse  of  police 
constables  finished  the  whole  matter 
under  and  by  virtue  of  some  law  of 
"Fnictidor      and    "Germinal,"    or 


something  else,  which  had  as  much 
to  do  with  the  subject  as  "  pine-apple 
punch  "  forms  any  part  oi  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  "  Elgin  mar- 
bles ;"  and,  in  one  word,  Saint  Simoni- 
anisin  was  driven  into  the  streets  like 
a  common  road  mendicant,  and  left 
to  starve  and  die  on  the  roadside — 
What  a  dettoument! 

But  stay,  wondering  reader,  I  have 
vet  something  better  m  store.  Louis 
I'hilippe  knew  that  such  men  as  En- 
fantin and  Chevalier  would  be  sure 
to  do  much  hanii  at  home,  unless  em- 
ployed abroad;  and  so  these  two 
former  students  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  were  employed  by  the  French 
government  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  in  Asia,  to  make  maps,  plana, 
charts  ;  to  examine  soil,  strata,  moun- 
tains ;  to  look  at  the  Nile ;  to  go  to 
North  America,  and  study  man  in 
the  United  States,  and  finally  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  their  birth ;  and, 
whilst  Chevalier  is  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Jourmd  des  D^batSy  a  maitre  de 
requetes  to  the  Council  of  State,  and 
has  published  some  admirable  books 
on  America  and  on  science,  approved 
and  patronised  by  the  government; 
Enfantin  has  returned  from  his  voy- 
ages and  tours  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  has,  within  the  last  month,  pub- 
lished a  report  on  Algeria  wnich 
has  nearly  driven  Jhe  French  to 
distraction  ;  since  his  facts,  figures, 
and  documents,  are  all  most  trium- 
phant against  the  system  so  popular 
m  PVance  of  African  colonisKtion. 
Enfantin  and  Chevalier  are  now 
com|)aratively  wealthy  men;  and 
Louis  Philippe  has  not  in  all  his 
domains  two  subjects  more  devoted 
to  himself  and  his  government  than 
these  two  leaders  of  Ex-Saint  Simo- 
nianism  I 

Does  not  this  read  very  like  a 
romance  ?  Yet  every  line  and  word 
of  it  is  correct  to  tne  letter.  We 
talk  of  the  marvels  of  the  age  <tf 
chivalry!  Why,  they  are  nothing 
to  our  own;  as  my  next  Eeminis- 
cences  will  still  more  fiilly  devdope. 
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ife  and  myself  were  engaged 
nteresting  discussion  upon  the 
of  the  last  new  play,  and 
;  cut  up  the  author,  and 
ed  the  piece,  were  proceeding 
sect  the  actors,  when  Mary 
i  the  parlour,  and  said, — 
you  please,  sir,  hcre'«  a  sailor- 
nrith  a  parrot  and  a  parcel  of 
things." 

parrot?"  said  my  wife,  look- 

me  inquiringly.     "Pray,  my 

18   this   a    new    purchase   of 

r 

);  I  assure  you,"  said  T,  "I 
oade  no  addition  to  m^'  zoolo- 
»llection  since  the  ring>tailcd 
CO;  which,  you  recollect,  was 
ted  to  me  by  Captain  Hardy." 
1,  yes,  my  dear,  I  recollect 
Sly  well ;  the  miscliicvous 
I  DFoke  one  of  my  Se\Tes  vases 
oiled  the  set." 

'ell,  poor  tlocko  lias  paid  the 
y  of  his  offences,  and  now, 
I  and  glazed,  ornaments  the 
my  book-case." 
ury,"  said  my  wife,  "  let  the 
vait ;"  then  turning  to  me, 
Lear,  how  can  you  take  delight 
I  monstrosities  ?  Surely  there 
easing  objects  enough  in  art 
ture  to  engage  your  attention, 
eeorate  your  study,  without 
[  recourse  to  that  which  is 
nl  and  disgusting.  Since  you 
Bet  up  that  nmmmy  ironi 
I  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
those  two  grim-looking  Bur- 
lob  on  each  side  of  the  library 
diaiy,  poor  jjirl,  who  you  know 
arively  timid  and  nervous,  is 
y  afraid  at  night  to  pass  up 
ircase." 

1,  yes;  I  know  her  nervous 
y  to  be  very  grout :  and  she 
fected  the  rest  of  the  female 
ts.  When  we  Avcre  at  the 
the  other  evening,  they  were 
L  to  ask  the  policeman  to  keep 
ompany." 

iDflense !  you  know  the  in- 
'  is  her  relation,  or  I  should 
ee  permitted  it." 
ly,  X  don't  find  fault  with  the 
liough  her  nervous  timid  it}- 
her  to  knock  the  nose  of  I*  tin? 
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statue  of  the  piping  Faun,  and,  stick- 
ing it  on  the  wrong  way,  assert  tliat 
she  fcad  never  seen  a  nose  in  any 
other  position." 

"I  am  only  surprised  that  such 
accidents  are  not  more  frequent,"  re- 
plied my  wife.  "  Tlie  room  is  posi- 
tively so  crowded  with  books,  pic- 
tures, statues,  busts  and  articles  of 
rertii,  that  it  is  really  a  f^ervice  of 
danger  to  enter  the  apartment." 

*'  Surely,  my  dear,  you  do  not 
object  to  the  gratification  I  derive 
from  a  well-fumished  library  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  certainly  not ;  every 
gentleman  ought  to  liave  a  collec- 
tion of  handsomely  ])oimd  books, 
but  you  are  continually  sending 
home  lK)oks  with  wooilen  covers,  or 
bound  in  parchment,  ^^^tll  old  dirty 
tracts  and  pamphlets,  which  require 
to  be  washed  and  mended  before  vou 
can  read  them.  Instead  of  patron- 
ising the  Zoological  or  Horticultural 
(iardens,  as  most  of  the  gentlenieii 
of  your  acquaintance  do,  you  are 
always  poring  over  fragments  of 
rusty  annour,  mouldy  coins,  or 
insects  and  vermin  preserved  in 
spirits." 

''Ah!"  said  I,  "you  arc  alluding 
to  tliosc  experiments  1  made,  which 
gave  rise  to  my  Treatise  on  the 
Propagation  of  Black  beetles^  illus' 
t rated  by  interesting  Anecdotes  i^  their 
Domestic  Habits  and  Political  Kco' 
nonit/S* 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  for  you  know  that 
Scipio  Africanus  (as  you  were  pleased 
to  nick-name  the  black  cat)  got  into 
the  closet,  upset  the  jar  of  beetles ; 
and  your  study  has  swarmed  with 
them  ever  since." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I, "  next  week 
1  intend  to  purchase  a  couple  ol'hcdgc- 
hogs  in  ( -ovent  (Jarden  market ; 
who,  when  they  are  domesticated, 
will  cfrectually  dcstrov  the  black 
beetles." 

"  That  is  but  exchanghig  one 
nuisance  for  another ;  but" — ringing 
the  bell  —  "Mary,  shew  the  man  in, 
and  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  sa}- 
for  himself." 

jMary  then  ushered  into  the  room 
a  short  stcmt  man,  in  a  new  bliu- 
jacket,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers,  deco- 
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rated  vnih  mother  o'  pearl  buttons, 
a  ver}'  red  and  shininj^  lace,  and 
black  hair  combed  smoothly  over 
his  forehead,  and  infifenionsly  twisted 
into  two  ringlets,  one  over  each  ear. 
in  his  right  hand,  in  a  bamboo  cage, 
he  curried  a  grey  parrot,  and  under 
his  arm  a  large  jKircel ;  in  the  other 
hand  he  held  a  large  case  ])ottle,  and 
his  glazed  hat ;  and  a  packet  of  letters 
stuck  out  of  his  jacket-pocket.  After 
making  his  salaam,  he  said, — 

"  Captain  I  lardy  presents  his  re- 
spects, and  requests  your  honour  to 
accept  this  parrot — No.  1  —  [refer- 
ring to  his  bill  of  lading]  this  parcel 
— No.  2 — this  case  lK)ttle  of  snakes. 
__Xo.  3 " 

**Ah!"  exclaimed  my  wife,  with 
a  scream  that  denoted  her  natural 
antipathy  to  reptiles. 

"  Don  t  be  afeard,  ma'am ;  they 
a'nt  alive:  this  ])acket  of  letters — 
No.  4 — and  this  letter — No.  5 — and 
and — No. — 6."  Here  he  was  evi- 
dently confused,  and  began  counting 
the  articles  before  him — looked  at 
the  paper — smoothed  down  his  hair 
—  and  muttered  to  himself  *'  N"o.  G." 

"  Well,  friend,'  said;  T,  "  what  is 
number  six  ?" 

After  a  pause,  during  which  he 
was  mustering  up  his  resohition,  he 
replied, — 

"  Why  the  truth  is  the  truth, 
your  hcmour ;  number  six  was  ji 
monkey  :  but  as  wc  come  along,  the 
beggar  took  fright  at  a  butcher's 
dog,  tliat  made  a  grab  at  him,  and 
bolted  into  a  straw-bonnet  shoj), 
where  be  nKuinted  ui)on  a  high 
shelf  and  began  pelting  the  young 
women  with  tlic  bandboxes ;  so  they 
culled  in  the  police,  who  promised  to 
catch  him  and  take  him  to  the 
station-bouse,  where  I'm  to  call  for 
liini  as  I  go  back." 

'•Oh,  my  g<M>d  friciMl,"  said  I. 
''don't  trouble  yourself  to  incpiirc 
about  liini;  let  them  kerp  him,  or  let 
liiin  i^o.  1  do  not  regret  the  Ins^  of 
him.  rollow  that  voimg  woman 
and  take  soiiu'  rvlrc^nncnt,  while  I 
\» rill' an  answer  \o  (  aptp.iii  IIanlv'> 
not.'. 

I  ])i'r('eivc(l  iVoMi  my  uill'.s  manner 
th;it   >]iL'  ua*^  ont  of  tcnnicr.    Kisiii'^ 


from    the 


sola 


on 


whicii 


>\c    were 


seated,  she  stirred   the  tire  violently 

-an  intiiUihle  proof  of  ill-hnmour-  ■ 

taking  a  chair  on  the  op])o>ite  side 

oTthe  table;  and  looking  at  me  \erv 


earnestly,  after  a  moment's  pause,  she 
said, — 

"  Really,  my  dear,  you  must  send 
that  bird  bacK ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  your  pursuits  or 
studies,  though  they  too  often  de* 
prive  me  of  the  plea.<mre  of  your 
society,  but  I  must  object  to  those 
arrangements  which  interrupt  our 
mutual  comforts,  and  v^ou1a  make 
our  house  resemble  a  museum  or  a 
menagerie!  You  must  send  that 
bird  back." 

"This  was  said  with  that  pecu- 
liarity of  emphasis  and  manner  which 
is  perfectly  understood  by  a  marrieil 
man.    I  immediately  replied, — 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  if  you  wish 
it :  its  appearance  is  not  very  pre- 
possessing ;  and,  if  it  is  ynnr  wish, 
it  shall  be  returned.  Hut  let  us 
hear  Captain  Hardy's  letter." 

"  Dear  Tnu,..I  arrired  la  the  river 
yesterday,  after  u  clear  nm  of  forty-two    , 
(lays  from  the  Cape ;  pasaeng^r^  and  crew- 
all  in  fj^ood  bealtli.  Being  desirous  to  cleac 
the  ship,  that  we  may  go  into  dock  to 
refit.  I  send  a  monkey,  a  grey  parrot, 
a  case  bottle  of  snakes,  and  a  packet  of 
letters  and  papers,  which  fell  into  my 
hands  in   a  singular  manner.    On  oar 

f)assage  home,  being  in  lat.  99^  S. 
on.  av^t  ^e  iell  in  with  a  vessel  which 
nppeai-ed  to  have  been  deserted  by  ber 
crew ;  she  lay  like  u  log  in  the  water, 
Iter  main-topmnst  was  gone,  mod  ahe'd 
11  strong  list  to  port  fwhicb  means  that 
she  lay  over  on  the  left  side).  Various 
conjectures  werti  formed  by  the  officers 
and  passengers  respecting  her;  and  as 
tlie  sea  w-.ts  culm,  with  a  light  breese 
from  tjie  S.K.,  I  lowered  out  a  boat,  and 
sent  tlie  mute,  and  fonr  bands  with  bim, 
to  ascertain  what  she  was.  Pnlliiig 
alonp;si(lf*.  they  found  her  d#ep  in  the 
water,  with  ber  main  .topmast,  together 
with  the  sails  and  rigging,  hanging  over 
oil  the  larboard  gangway,  and*  to  all 
lippeaninco.  not  a  pouI  on  board.  A  large 
siiark  was  [irowling  round  the  vessel, 
occasionally  shewinp^  his  hack  fin  sbove 
()io  water.  Mountinj^  upon  deck,  a 
rc<Mi»»  piesontcd  itself  which  too  plainly 
told  tir.it.  shi>  had  l)een  ptnndered  bv 
]ur.itos.  Tht;  liatches  had  bctn  forceil 
Mpou,  and  hales  ofjfoods,  pHckaj^*r8, and 
hoM>s,  h:dr  pluiidenHl  and  destroyed. 
Thi'  sail>  iuid  ri^>;in,!;f  cut  and  hacked  in 
wantnniii;di(-i> ;  I 'carding- pikes,  en  tlasaes, 
and  pisif^N  wi'ri'  scattered  about;  while 
stains  of  hlooil,  every  whefe  perceptible, 
horr  wiincos  (0  a  drcMuifuland  adespente 
?)tni<:^li'  hotwcGu  the  most  deCermiDsU 
bravery  on  one  part,  and  savage  fero- 
( itv  on  tlie  other.     Even  the  poor  ship's 
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dog  bad  not  escaped  :  he  luy  dead  at  the 
entrance  of  the  companion,  which  he 
bad  died  defending.  Descending  into 
the  cabin,  all  was  confusion  and  destnic- 
tioD,  as  if  a  crew  of  savages,  or  rather 
demons,  had  boarded  the  vessel ;  bulk- 
heads wen  broken  down,  doors  and 
windows  smashed,  furniture  destroyed ; 
while  bVoken  wea|)ons,  fragments  of 
clothing,  books,  charts,  broken  glass, 
and  scattered  ])apers,  strewed  the  deck, 
Jn  the  steerage,  bales  of  gooJs,  chests, 
trunks,  and  boxes,  had  been  broken  oi)on, 
plundered,  and  partially  destroyed,  then 
piled  in  a  heap,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
set  them  on  fire.  Passing  the  cabin 
of  the  mate,  at  the  foot  of  the  companion, 
there  Jay  an  ojjen  writing-desk,  with 
a  parcel  of  letters  and  pa])ers  scattered 
about ;  and  our  mate,  picking  up  a  hand- 
fol,  thrust  them  into  his  jacket-pocket, 
without  exactly  knowing  what  ho  did. 
Sick  at  such  u  display  of  wanton  bar- 
baritj,  and  having  ascertained  tliat  there 

was  not  a  human  creature  on  hoard no, 

nor  the  remains  of  one they  prepared  to 

leave  the  vessel,  but  had  scarc<»ly  shipped 
their  oars,  when  a  feeble  voice  from  on 
board  hailed   them  with   *  Boat  ahov ! ' 
Struck     with     astonishment,     thoy    re- 
turned,   searched    every    i>art    of    tlie 
vessel,   fore   and    aft,   upon    duck   and 
between   decks,  but  no  one  was  to  bo 
seen.     They  hailed,  but  no  one  answered 
—they  stared  at  each  other,  and  began  to 
doubt  the  evidence  of  their  senses  j  how- 
ever, no  one  was  to  be  found  :  so  first 
heaving  the  carcase  of  the  dog  overboard, 
which  the  voracious  shark  turned  upon 
its  side  to  seize,  and  then  plunged  with 
it  into  the  deep,  they  got  into  the  boat 
and   put  off  from  the    ill-fated   vessel, 
when  the  same  voice  again  hailed  them 
with    •  Boat   ahoy !'      'J'his    time   there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  for  they  all 
heard   it  plain   enough  ;     and  a  feeling 
of  superstitious  fear,  which   the   scene 
tliey  had  jusc  witnessed  was  calculated 
to  excite,  made  them  lay  upon  their  oar^. 
It  was  with   difficulty  the   mate   could 
induce  them  once  more  to  pull  alongside, 
hut  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
induce  them  to  venture  on  board  again  ; 
so   by  himself  he   renewed    his  search 
over  every  part  oftlio  vessel,  and  with  the 
Hame   success    as   before  ;    fill,   looking 
aloft  into   the  rigging,  lie   saw  a   poor 
parrot,  suspended  bv  its  b(;ak  and  claws 
to  the  mizen  shrouds.     Half  laigry  iind 
half  ashamed  at  their  causeless  alarm,  lie 
went  to  tho  hinl,  holding  out  iiis  hand, 
and    using    caressing    expressions  ;    at 
length   it  slowly  desrended,    trembling 
and  talking  softly  to  itself,  and  perched 
upon  his  hand.     Jt  had  been  wounded 
in  the  breast,   and  was  emaciateil  from 
fright  and  hunger,  so  he  put  it  inside  his 


jacket,  and  brought  it  with  him  on 
board.  The  doctor  healed  its  wound, 
the  carpenter  made  him  a  cage,  and  in  a 
few  days  poor  poll  recovered,  and  lives 
to  claim  your  protection." 

*'Poorbir(l!"saidI. 

"  Poor  bird ! "  rc-cclioed  my  wife ; 
and  getting  uj),  she  gave  it  some  fruit 
from  the  side-boanl.  It  immediately 
struck  me  the  bird  would  not  be 
sent  back. 

"  1  don't  think  we  can  return  this 
bird,  mvdcar,"  said  she;  "it  would  be 
such  an  aflront  to  Captain  Hardy.** 

*'Nay,  if  you  do,  my  dear,  you 
must  at  the  same  time  return  the 
shawl  which  be  has  sent  you;  for 
here,  in  a  postscript,  he  says, — *  Give 
my  kind  regards  to  your  lady,  and 
l)cg  her  acceptance  of  the  accompany- 
ing shawl.  I  wish  it  was  half  as  good 
as  she  is  handsome,  or  half  as  hand- 
some as  she  is  good : — such  as  it  is, 
rccjucst  her  to  receive  it,  as  a  token 
of  respect  and  regard  from  an  old 
friend.*'* 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  shawl !  *' 
said  my  wife,  opening  the  parcel 
No.  2,  *•  what  brilliant  colours, 
and  what  splendid  embroidery!  Poor 
bird!  I  don*t  think  we  ought  to  send 
it  back."  At  the  same  time  throw- 
ing the  shawl  gracefully  over  her 
shoulders,  and  admiring  her  elegant 
figure  in  the  glass,  she  repeated, — 
"No,  my  dear,  T  certainly  shall  not 
send  it  back.'* 

"  Then  have  the  kindness,"  said  T, 
"to  acknowledge  Captain  Hardy's 
letter,  while  I  look  over  the  papers 
which  he  has  sent  me.*' 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  my  wife, 
giving  me  a  kiss,  with  such  a  perfect 
air  of  good  humour,  I  thought  I 
never  saw  her  look  so  handsome  iji 
any  shawl  Ixjfore. 

liCtiring  to  my  study,  I  turned 
()\ct  tlie  papers,  which  were  chiefly 
mercantile  accounts,  part  of  a  journal, 
:ind  other  memoranda.  The  three 
following  letters  were  the  only  things 
of  interest  among  them,  and  those  1 
liavc  arranged  according  to  their 
<lates. 

"  ^orw,  Man,  lam  too  well  acquainted 
with  Ihe  natural  impetuosity  of  your  dis- 
position to  express,  in  such  language  as  £ 
might  justly  use,  my  sense  of  your  op- 
probrious conduct,  nor  would  1  by  re- 
proaches anticipate  those  upbraidings  of 
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your  conscience,  which  time  ond  re- 
iiection  will  suggest.  I  should  prefer 
(as  best  suited  to  my  calling)  by  reason 
und  argument,  to  awuken  your  heart  to  a 
sense  of  the  reparation  which  you  owe  to 
the  outraged  feelings  of  Mr.  Protheroe, 
some  consideration  for  the  happiness  of 
your  widowed  mother  and  your  sister, 
und  a  regard  for  your  own  character  and 
future  prospects  in  life.  The  respect 
entertained  by  Mr.  Protheroe  for  your 
father's  estimable  character  induced  him 
for  a  number  of  years  to  continue  him  in 
a  lucrative  situation  in  his  establishment. 
At  your  father's  death  he  made  provision 
for  his  widow ;  and  when  you  were  of  an 
age  to  enter  the  service,  he  supported 
you  with  bis  patronageand  protection  until 
you  reached  the  station  you  now  hold  in 
iiis  employ.  What  return  have  you  made 
for  this  goodness?  You  have  endea- 
voured to  seduce  the  affection  of  his  child, 
and  by  a  clandestine  marriage  would  have 
destroyed  tliose  hopes  of  wealth  and  con- 
sequence  which  our  family  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  a  projected  alliance  with 
a  person  of  rank  and  fortune.  I  cannot 
doubt  but  consideration  will  teach  you  to 
view  this  ungenerous  project  in  its  proper 
light,  and  induce  you  to  make  all  the 
amends  in  your  power,  by  a  frank  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  wrong  you  have 
attempt»d,  and  a  promise  to  forego  any 
further  proceeding  in  this  affair.  My 
niece,  being  at  length  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  her  duty,  and  the  degradation 
she  has  escaped,  will  shortly  be  united 
to  Lerd  Melton  ;  under  the  protection  of 
a  man  of  wealth  and  honour,  she  will  be 
secured  from  any  further  attempt  upon 
her  peace  of  mind,  which  could  only 
bring  destruction  upon  yourself,  and  ruin 
upon  those  whose  welfare  ought  to  be 
jnost  dear  to  you. 

"  My  brother  desires  me  to  add,  that 
notwithstanding  this  attempt  upon  the 
peace  and  honour  of  his  family,  he  is  in- 
clined to  continue  his  protection,  should 
your  future  conduct  deserve  it. 

**  James  PnornEROE." 


*'  My  dear  Tom,— It  is  the  last  time 
that  I  am  allowed  to  call  you  so.  The 
menaces  of  my  father  tliat  he  would  dis. 
card  me,  and  ruin  you  and  yours,  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  my  mother,  and 
the  representations  of  my  uncle,  have  at 
last  induced  me  to  yield  a  reluctant  con- 
sent to  their  wishes,  and  bestow  my  hand 
where  1  have  no  heart  to  give.  1  know 
you  have  too  much  good  sense  and  feel- 
ing to  blame  me  for  this  filial  sacrifice  of 
my  aflections.  Ouel  Fate  has  separated 
us — we  must  never  meet  again — it  is  im- 
perative for  both  our  sakes,  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  we  love.  _  I  shall  always 


think  of  you'with  feelings  of  gpratitude — of 
affection. — I  was  obliged -to  throw  down 
my  pen,  for  I  thought  my  heart  would 
burst,  till  my  tears  reliered  it.  No,  my 
dear  Tom,  why  should  I  hesitate  to  write 
what  I  have  reason  to  be  proud  of?  I 
love  you.  Gratitude  for  the  preservatioa 
of  my  life,  admiration  of  your  noble 
manly  conduct,  and  that  honest  warmth 
of  disposition  which  others  condemn,  in- 
duced  me  to  love  you ;  and  though  obedi- 
ence to  the  wishes  and  commanas  of  my 
friends  has  for  ever  parted  us,  1  shall  al- 
ways treasure  your  dear  remembrance  in 
uiy  heart,  su  long  as  life  shall  last.  That 
life  I  never  valued  till  it  was  preserred 
by  you. 

*'  The  penlingersin  my  tremblinghand, 
and  falling  tears  seek  to  obliterate  my 
name,  as  I  sign  it,  for  the  last  time, 

"Julia  PRornsRos.*' 

"  My  dear  Jack,— JSince  we  parted,  I 
have  received  two  letters  that  have  al. 
most  driven  me  mad.  One  from  Julia, 
telling  me  that,  unable  to  resist  the 
threats  and  persuasions  of  her  fiunily, 
she  had  consented  to  many  another,  and 
that  we  must  never  meet  again ;  the  other 
was  from  her  uncle,  by  argument  and  re- 
proaches, mingled  with  threats,  endet. 
youring  to  convince  me  of  my  'oppro- 
brious conduct,'  and  urging  me  to  make 
some  *  reparation'  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Protheroe,  by  an  acknowledgment  of 
'  my  fault,'  and  an  apology  for  my  '  ia- 
gratitude.' 

'*  To  you  Jack,  the  husband  of  my 
sister,  and  to  you  only,  will  I  attempt  to 
justify  my  conduct,  and  shew  bow  much 
1  am  indebted  to  him  and  his  fiunily. 
My  father  was  the  early  friend  of  Mr. 
Protheroe,  when  he  did  not  carrr  quite 
so  much  sail  as  now ;  and  when  he  was 
involved  in  difficulties  my  father  stuck 
by  him,  and  freely  lent  his  litUe  asTings 
to  support  his  credit.  Bj  my  frtber's 
skill  in  calculation,  and  actiTitj  in  bosi. 
ness,  he  materially  assisted  all  bis  ^mcu- 
lations,  till  Mr.  Protheroe  wis  worth 
200,0002.,  while  my  poor  father  still  re- 
mained a  clerk  in  his  countin|^  house; 
and  when  my  father  died,  Mr.  Protberao  "^ 
paid  all  his  debts  and  obligttions  with 
50/.  a-year  to  his  widow.  As  to  his 
boast  of  patronage  and  protection  to  my- 
self, I  was  apprenticed  to  him,  andsenred 
my  time  with  credit  to  both  of  us.  I 
know  my  duty  either  as  an  officer  upon 
the  quarter-deck  with  a  8peaking.4nimpst 
in  my  hand,  or  as  an  able-bodied  ses- 
man  before  the  mast,  and  can  find  patna. 
age  and  protection  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe,  where  the  name  of  a  firitisb  ssa« 
man  is  known  and  reapectodb  My  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  the  character  hasalwsys 
prevented  me,  and  shall  preyent  my  doing 
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mj  tibiBg  to  diigrtce  it.    I  might  hare 

iHMi  MftntMe  of  Julia's  affection  for 

m^  «id  ommIo  her  mine  for  lifo,but  I  bad 

IM  aarii  '  hoQOiir/  whate?er  Mr.  Pro- 

■Mtf  think  of  me,  to  '  outrage  her 

i  fceUngt/  and  *  disappoint  the 

of  die  maafy,*  and  'degrade'  her 

kf'a  aairinge  with  one  who  had  nothing 

to  oftr  her  bat  an  honest  heart  and  a 

bUMJMd^eC*    As  to  '  outraged  foeUngt/ 

'dttgndalion/  and  'disgraoe,'  it  don't 

l>eoBie  Mr*  Protheroe  to  speak  disre- 

W^mMXir  of  bine  jackets,  for  I  know 

W  ii  nnmr  some  obligation  to  them.    In 

^114  old  Une  jacket  I  sared  his  daughter's 

HBb,  whMi  his  boat  upset  at  the  ship. 

Unndi ;  in  this  blue  jacket  I  have  wea- 

UmhwI  many  a  tough  gale,  to  bring  him 

Immm  the  means  of  wealth  and  honour. 

I  Imvo  aerer  done  any  thing  to  make  me 

■shittad  of  mj  jacket  or  my  profession, 

■ad  that  is  more  than  every  laced  coat 

ind  eabroidered  uniform  of  his  acquaint- 

aaee  can  say  of  theirs. 

^'TIb  aomething  new  to  me,  I  own,  to 
fiad  a  eteigyman  lay  so  much  stress  upon 
'  wealth  and  honour,'  *  rank  and  conse- 
qeeaae.'  I  thought  that  theite  things 
had  been  tabooed  to  him,— .l*m  sure  I've 
often  heard  him  preach  against  them. 
Bat  he  is  right— I  never  knew  what  they 
wme  worth  till  now,  when  I  find  the 
|Nuaet  feelings  of  the  heart  are  to  be  bar. 
tared  for  'rank  and  consequence,'  and 
Jove  and  gratitude  exchanged  for  '  wealth 
mad  honour.'  Oh !  Jack,  many  a  time  in 
my  lone  mid  watch,  leaning  over  the 
aide,  or  seated  on  a  gun,  have  I  re- 


called to  my  recollection  her  sa-eet 
pale  face  as  she  hung  lifeless  upon  my 
shoulder,  when  I  snatched  her  from 
the  waves  ;  the  flush  of  lively  gpratitude 
which  brightened  up  her  lovely  counte* 
nance,  givmg  brilliancy  to  her  dark  eyes* 
as  she  expressed  her  thanks,  and  the 
sweet  kiss  mingled  with  teara  with  whioh 
ahe  bade  farewell !«.  I  have  thought 
of  these  things.  Jack,  till  I  could  bemr 
thought  no  longer,  and  I  have  atarted  up 
andpaced  the  deck  while  bitter  and  scala* 
ing  teara  have  trickled  down  my  cheeks— 
yes,  Jack,  I  have  wept,  and  you  know  it 
ain't  a  trifle  that  would  cause  me  do  that. 
But  I  have  lost  her!  I  do  not  blame 
her,  for  I  know  the  arts  that  have  been 
used  to  separate  us.  My  youthful  hopee 
are  blighted  !  May  all  the  future  misery 
1  am  doomed  to  suffer  fall  on  their  heads! 
Make  what  merit  you  will  of  my  absence 
for  the  sake  of  those  we  love,  my  poor 
mother  and  my  aister,  to  your  care  I 
leave  them,  for  I  shall  never  mora  return : 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  in  another's 
arms, — I  should  do  some  desperate  deed 
which  would  bring  destruction  on  us  all. 
I  have  no  wish  for  lifo,  and  shall  only 
seek  some  honourable  occasion  of  losing 
it.  A  strange  sail  of  suspicious  appear- 
ance,  and  carrying  an  unusual  number  of 
hands,  has  kept  her  course  very  near  us 
since  the  morning.  I  wish  sne  would 
venture  to  attack  us.  If  the  captain  and 
crew  are  of  my  mind,  well  resist  to  the 
death  !  A  gun !  By  heavens  she's  put. 
ting  off  her  boats !  All  hands  to  quar- 
ters !     Adieu ! " 
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If  ever  there  was  a  ([uestion  which 
more  tlian  all  others  desen'ed  to  be 
approached  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  can- 
dour, —  if  ever  there  was  a  measure, 
in  their  desire  to  perfect  which  men 
might  be  expectetl  to  shut  their  eyes 
ui)ou  ordinary  objections  and  diffi- 
culties,—  if  ever  there  was  a  scheme, 
of  which  the  bare  proposition  ought 
to  place  party  prejudice  and  sectarian 
jealousies  in  abeyance,  it  is  that  which 
Sir  James  (Jraham  has  had  the  man- 
liness to  bring  forward  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  establishment  among 
us  of  a  real  and  efficient  system  of 
national  education.    That  the  impe- 
rial parliament  should  be  called  uix)n 
at  this  time  of  day  to  legislate,  not 
for  the  extension  or  the  unprovement, 
but  ibr  the  creation,  of  such  a  system, 
is,  indeed,  a  source  of  shame  and  of 
sorrow  to  all   true   lovers  of  their 
country.     We  blush  for  our  native 
land  as  often  as  the  remembrance  is 
awakened  in  us  that  we  are  the  only 
civilised  people  under  heaven  among 
whom    no    such    institution    exists. 
France,  Holland,  Iklgium,  (lermany 
— ay,  Popish  Austria,  not  less  than 
Protestant  Prussia,  —  all  have  their 
ministers  of  public  instruction,   and 
their  well -organised   machinery  for 
tlie  moral  training  of  their  people ; 
it  is  in  free  and  Protestant  England, 
and  there  alone,  that  the  government 
leaves  the  masses  to  educate  them- 
selves  in   any   Avay    nnd    upon   luiy 
principle  which,  in  the  depth  of  their 
imiorance,  thev  niav  prefer.     More- 
over,    the    necessitv   for   this   moral 
training  of  the  |»eo]>Ie.  tliough  it  hv 
obvious  :ind  presj:iug  cn  cry  where,  is 
mori'  ol)\  ions  and  nioiv  ])rL'>bing  by 
far  in   l-'n^ifland  tlian   in  anv  of  the 
nations  of  the  Continent,     'liie  Con- 
tinental  state>  have  strv)ng  govern- 
ments and  a  vigilant  poliee  to  fall  back 
upon;    they    ha\e    arbitrary   judges 
and   nnnierou^    and     plial)le    arniie** 
wherewith    to   meet    anil    put   do\Mi 
the  lirst  movements  to  ^edition.    Kven 
if  ihev  shonid  fail  to  create  anioniv 
their  nias.<;e<  a   high   moral    and   re- 
ligious ])rinciple.  the   n)ean>>  of  en- 
Ibrcing    obedience  t(»   lh»'    laws   are 
Jilways     at    their    connnand.       Hut 
lor  u<,  our  laws  themselves  are  so 


tender  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
our  mode   of  carrying  on  prosecu- 
tions is  so  tedious,  so  technical,  and  so 
obscure,  our  juries  are  so  little  dis- 
posed to  assume  guilt  where  guilt  is 
not  distinctly  proved,  that  to  convict 
of  even  an  overt  act  of  sedition  is  often 
difficult,  of  any  thing  short  of  an 
overt  act  is  always  impossible.     In 
like  manner,  our  police,  though  vigi- 
lant enough,  i)erhaps,  in    London, 
has  proved  itself  every  where   else 
incapable  of  dealing  with  tlic  most 
indiiferently    organised    conspiracy. 
We    have  no  means    of  pouncing 
upon    the    conspirators    tdl     they 
shall  have  brought  their   plans  to 
maturity;   and    even   then,     if  wc 
put  them  down,  it  is  alwajy^s  at  the 
expense  of  an  amount  of  public  un- 
easiness for  which  years  of  apparent 
(piiet  hardly  make  amends.    Besides, 
who  can  bear  to  sit  from  day  to  dav 
upon  the  edge  of  a  volcano,  which 
may  burst  out  at  any  moment  and 
destroy  him  ?    The  Continental  na- 
tions  have   not  done  so.    Warned 
))y  the  destructive,  consequences  to 
Prance  of  the  sudden  usurpation  of 
power  by  demoralised  masses,  they 
nave  devoted  their  resources  and  the 
energies  of  their  greatest  statesmen. 
ever  since  the  i)eace,  to  the  task  of 
educating  in   religion   and    an    en- 
lightened    ol)edience    those    classes 
Avhich,  if  they  lie  not  rendered  the 
ground-work  of  security  to  an  empire. 
are   sure  to    become    the    elements 
within  it  of  confusion  and  anarchy. 
Arc  we,  with  our  conmiercial  wealth 
and  the  predominance  of  our  aristo- 
cratic classes,  so  seciu-e  that  we  can 
atlbrd  to  overlook  the  dangers  that 
lie  ])ent  up  and  smoulderhig  in  the 
ignorance   and   irrcligion   of  a  vast 
\Norking  population, — of  a  population 
w  Inch  presses  constantlv  on  the  means 
ot'  bare  subsi^tenee  ;  wliose  reverence 
lor  authority  has  luien  imiKiired  by 
neglect,  and  whoso  resj)ect   for   the 
law  originates  neither  hi  conscience 
]ior    ill    intelligence,    but    in    fear':* 
Surely  no  thinking  man  will  s;iy  that 
we  are.     Surelv  the  time  has  come 

« 

Ibr  making  an  etl'orl  to  substitute  for 
this  base  principle  of  action  the  higher 
and  nobler  motive  of  moral  influence. 
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QnririyrMiy  classes,  if  we  desire  to 
j?._ii^*t  .  »»   in  their  own 


M  ijrdl  as  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
4Wt  lie  «4iieatoil;  ana  seeing  that 
1|li  ftkrtM  of  individiialy  to  accom- 
Aii  ao  giaat  an  end  have  fiuled, 
wn  icmaiB«  ao  alternative  bat  that 
thar  dfall  ba  educated  at  the  expense 
ti  flia  iftion,  tpd  vmdet  the  saperin- 
teijjlfuire  clfthe  esceeative  government . 
'  ^  'jjofuiiiantion  of  these  solemn 
id^ed  b^  9;  remembrance  of 
it  i^  which  tlje  Whig  measure 
^^  waa  received,  led  us  to  hop^ 
tKr  James  Graham's  ver^  mo? 
proposal  would  meet  with  no 
i  Opposition  —  at  all  events, 
the  XXssenters.  That  some 
of  C^rchmen  might  take 
tile'  ilann,  we  considered  as  by  no 
pis  improbable:  first,  because  in 
of  $ct  the  Cnurch  is  the  only 
U  body  in  the  l^ingdpm  from 
"^^g^  any  thing  like  a  concession  is 
xeqnired;  and  next,  because  we  are 
•vra^  that  the  Church  contains  many 
dandBent  members  who,  unable  to 
ttiw  the  line  between  principle  and 
binitry,  look  upon  all  change  as  an 
Ml,  au  improvement  as  innovation. 
Aft  ttiat  tAe  Dissenters  in  general, 
Ml  eabedally  the  Wcsleyan  Metho- 
VfibBi  SBopld  have  set  themselves  in 
army  aj^ainst  a  measure  so  wisely  and 
ifeimnatefy  drawn  up,  is  au  event  for 
IjMth  we  confess  that  we  were  not 
Mmar^  and  which  attects  us  with 
ittMt  as  much  of  regret  as  of  sur- 
Mse.  Kot  that  we  entertain  the 
MMlfest  apprehension  for  the  fate  of 
ite^iU.  it  will  pass,  either  modified 
ei^  te  its  ii^t^rity,  in  spite  of  all  the 
^— '"laition  which  the  Nonconformists 
get  up.  And  they,  losing  all 
Ae  nr«f%^  which  has  heretofore 
ittiraed  to  them  as  liberal  and  en* 
IMitelied  fHends  of  education  in  the 
tSatract,  must  suffer  for  their  folly. 
Bnt  it  is  a  painful  thing  under  any 
drenmatances  to  have  our  good  opi- 
tfopLOf  large  classes  of  men  disturbed, 
soAfbr  ti&  we  mourn.  Did  not  the 
DhwBtera  place  themselves  in  a  suf- 
idaiily  fiilse  light  by  their  famous 
Ifraehester  Conference  and  their  at- 
^^  tabka  on  tiie  corn-laws  ?  Must  they, 
V  "Wa^tadkinff  a  plan  for  the  education 
W  the  pec^e,  remonstrate  still  more 
f^^nb^  that  theirs  is  political  and 
Wjt  leliMoaa  dissent?  And  after 
.    m  if -m^idt  is  it  that  they  com- 

iWttf 


TVe  have  now  befora  us,  besides 
the  bill  itself^  two  pamphlets  ivrittcii 
by  the  representatives  of  two  dassea 
of  its  opponents,  ^  qne  the  pro- 
duction Gt  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  the  well- 
fcupwn  champion  of  Dissent  in  sgner 
ral,— the  other  by  Mr.  Hdiry  Dnn, 
secretaiy  to  the  ]iritl$h  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  It  is  to  be  tresumeji 
that  these  sentlemen  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  tneir  constitqents,  whoso- 
ever they  may  be;  and  we  shiall, 
therefore,  through  them',  address 
ourselves  to  their  admirers.  We 
perceive  that  both  writers  agree  in 
condemning  what  they  call  the  eom* 
pulsory  clauses  in  the  lull,' — that  it 
to  say,  the  clauses  which  compel 
attenoance  by  chilton  in  the  govern- 
ment schools,  and  look  to  the  parents 
to  enforce  such  attendance.  Now, 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  idea  of 
compelling  parents  to  sepd  their  chil- 
dren to  s^ool,  and  punishing  them 
for  the  n^lect  of  this  great  moral 
duty  as  if  it  were  a  crime,  might  well 
startle,  were  it  altogether  new.  But 
it  is  not  new.  The  arrangement  has 
been  in  force  ever  since  tne  l^psla- 
ture  began  to  direct  its  attention  se- 
riously to  the  state  of  the  factory 
children ;  and  the  present  bill  seeks 
no  more  than  to  re^der  a  plan 
effective,  which  past  experiencie 
proves  to  have  been  hitherto  in- 
effective. It  is  worse  than  ridicu- 
lous, therefore,  to  clamour  a^piinat  a 
device  which,  besides  that  it  is  of 
some  standing  m  the  country,  ap- 
pears to  be  inseparable  fVom  the  ar- 
rangement of  any  government  plan 
of  education  whatever.  Neither  is  it 
more  wise  or  more  candid  to  draw 
invidious  comparisons  between  the 
treatment  awarded  to  the  factory 
children,  and  that  to  which  the  chil^ 
ren  not  employed  in  factories  are 
subject.  If  a  good  moral  education 
\)Q  a  T)(>on,  the  classes  which  receive 
it  fir8t  are  the  favoured  classes.  If 
a  little  restraint  be  necessary  in  or- 
der to  render  it  effective,  is  he  actine 
a  right  part  who  complains  of  such 
restraint  f  Besides,  is  there  any  man 
capable  of  writing  a  pamphlet  who 
can  profess  ignorance  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  is  intended  only  as  an 
experiment;  and  that,  if  the  plan 
succeeded  in  the  manuiacturinff  dis- 
tricts, the  whole  kingdom  wul  by 
and  by  participate  in  the  advanta^? 
Mr.  Fox,  therefore  (for,  to  do  him 
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justice,  Tvlr.  Dun  is  less  rabid),  quite 
mistakes  the  probable  result  of  his 
furj^,  when  he  devotes  a  complete 
moiety  of  his  book  to  complaints  of 
the  oppression  to  whicli  the  factory 
poor  are  to  be  subjected.  The 
mill- owners  and  occupiers,  to  whom, 
equally  witli  the  Socialists,  he  ap- 
peals, may  thank  liim ;  but  we  ques- 
tion whether  any  honest  operative 
can  be  deceived  by  such  declamation 
as  this : — 


*'  Owixers  and  occupiers  oj  factories  are 
a  class  better  able  to  help  themtselves 
than  those  already  uoticed.  It  is  for 
them  to  consider  liovr  their  interests  will 
bt*  aA'ected  by  the  exclusion  of  all  uncer- 
titicated  children  from  the  labour-mar- 
ket, at  the  same  time  that  relays  of 
children  are  rendered  absolutely  necei»- 
sary  by  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
work-.  This  part  of  the  question  is  eco- 
iioniical,  not  educational ;  any  farther 
than  that  education  is  the  ground  on 
which  the  stand  is  taken  of  that  new 
power  by  which  the  supply  of  labour  i.s 
to  be  regulated,  imd  may  be  diminished, 
to  the  grievous  injury  both  of  tlie  em- 
ployers and  the  employed. 

"The  general  conduct  of  owners  and 
occupiers  of  factories,  under  the  existing 
law,  is  regarded    by   the   inspectors  as 
satisfactory ;    and   the   infraction    of  its 
cducHtioDal  provisions  is  infrequent.     In 
many   instances    they   have    established 
schools  of  their  own.     The  first  infant- 
school  in  (iieat  Britain  was  a  factory- 
bchool ,  and  one  which,  very  probably, 
would  not  be  certified  under  this  bill, 
"ivhich    requires   that  tlic   Committee  of 
(Council  on  Kducation  bhall  bt^  *  salisHed 
witii    the    constitution    of  sucli  school.* 
The  committee  con^irits  of  party  leaders, 
changing   with  the  changes  of  adminis. 
t ration,     Kvery  factory-school  is  crushed 
"which  does  not  find  favour  in  their  eyes. 
I'heir  decision   is   absolut';.     Independ- 
♦»nlly  of  their  santttion,  the  founder  of  the 
school,    being    also    the    owner  of    the 
factory,    cannol    certilirate   the   children 
inhtiucted  bv  means  of  his  own  benefi- 
*■' nee.      I  iider  tlie  Act,  n  Socialist  father 
(  annot  employ  his  own  child  in  his  own 
factorv,   it   only  instructed   in   his   own 
scliool.      Whatever    tliM    errors    of    that 
elas'^,  the  ]K)\vcr  which  deals  ihus  with 
tliein  i;  not  likely  to  .stop  wilh  the  suji- 
pression  ol" Socialist  seminaries  ;  it  looks 
fan  I  itT  already.     The  scliool  established 
hv  a    dissenting  factory-proprietor  may 
not  erititlcate  a  child,  who  is  a  member 
of  tlio  Ci)urcli  of  Kngland,  unless  it  be 
taiiL,ht    the   calochism    and    tho   liturgv. 
W  hat   makes  a  ciiild  *  a  member  of  the 
Cliiuch  of  Kn«'lauil  !'      If  it^j  own  know- 


ledge, or  the  practical  adheftiou  of  its  pa- 
rents, then  the  instructioD  desiderated 
has,  it  may  be  presumed,  been  already 
bestowed.  How  far  the  Church  may  ex- 
tend its  claim  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but 
thus  much  is  clear,  that  one  of  the  best 
and  wbolesomest  ties  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employed  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  serered,  wherever  the  employer  is 
a  Dissenter.  His  proTision  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  children  of  his  workpeople  is 
liedged  round  with  difficulties,  and  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions.  He  will  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  be  benevolent  in  his 
own  way.  He  is  liable  to  be  inspected 
and  non-certificated  out  of  bis  position 
as  the  friend  of  the  poor.  The  work  of 
destruction  will  soon  begin  npon  those 
bridges  over  the  ever-widening  g^lf  of 
alienation  between  capitalists  and  opera- 
tives which  have  been  thrown  by  public- 
spirited  and  philanthropic  individuals. 
After  so  many  declamations  against  the 
hard-heartedness  of  cotton-lords,  one 
would  not  have  expected  a  bill  of  re- 
strictions on  the  educational  beneficence 
of  mill-owners." 

But  we  must  have  done  with  these 
gentlemen,  and  examine  the  measure 
itself. 

The  Bill  against  which  such  a 
sudden  opposition  has  8pnui|g  up, 
proposes  to  establish  schools  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  for  the  re- 
ception and  instruction  in  each, 
of  the  factory  children  that  may 
be  resident  within  a  certain  num- 
ber of  miles  from  the  school- 
house  door.  The  expenses  of  build- 
ing, and,  in  part,  of  maintaining 
these  schools,  are  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  an  iissessment  on  all  persons  al- 
ready subject  to  the  poor-rate,  unless, 
indeed,  there  be  found  individuals 
sufficiently  lilwral  and  public-spi- 
rited to  foiuid  and  endow  schools  at 
their  own  cost.  The  children  at- 
tending these  schools  arc  to  pay, 
rcsiKictivel}',  not  more  than  three- 
pence a-week  to  the  school-fund; 
and  such  sum  the  master  who  cm- 
ploys  the  child  in  his  factory  is 
authorised  to  deduct  on  settling  day 
from  each  child's  wages.  IMoreover, 
all  children  employed  in  the  factories 
arc  recpiired  to  attend  some  school 
or  another  a  certain  number  of 
hours  ill  every  day,  and  to  bring 
to  their  employers  at  the  end  of  the 
week  eertificafes  of  their  having  so 
attended;  without  obtaining  whicli, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  tne  mill- 
owners  or  occupiers  to  continue  them 
beyond  a  certain  speciticd  time  hi 
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their  employment.  At  the  same 
Hmtdf  especial  care  is  taken  in  the 
Act  to  recGgnise  the  importance  of 
all  eaiBting  schools,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  National  Society,  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety, or  even  to  individual  mill- 
owners.  So  long  as  the  inspectors 
appointed  by  government  to  mquire 
into  the  matter,  arc  satisfied  that 
such  schools  communicate  to  the 
childzen  attending  them  a  sound 
moral  and  religious  education,  cer- 
tificates signea  by  their  teachers 
arc  to  have  the  same  weight  with 
those  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
establiahed  by  government.  In  a 
word,  every  possible  facility  is  given 
to  the  judicious  exercise  of  private 
benevolence;  every  possible  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  wounoing  the  preju- 
dices either  of  religious  bodies  or  of 
individual  members  of  society.  And 
a)l^  that  the  legislature  insists  upon 
doing  is,  tliat  uie  government  shall 
be  permitted  to  see  that  the  children 
axe  educated  by  some  process  or  ano- 
ther, and  that  such  education  is  based 
upon  a  reverence  for  the  religion  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  built  up  in  agree- 
ment vdth  the  pure  morals  or  the 
New  Testament. 

For  the  general  management  of  the 
lefaools  which  are  to  Ix;  established 
under  this  Act,  thp  Act  itself  pro- 
vides that  seven  mistees  shall  be 
Mponsible, — namely,  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  two  of  the  cburchward- 
ens,  and  four  persons  besides,  tlic 
latter  to  be  selected  out  of  the  resi- 
dents within  the  school-district,  who 
xnay  be  assessed  to  the  poor-rate  at 
»  sum  not  yet  specified.  Of  these 
seven  members  of  the  Board,  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  are  to 
be  re^iarded  as  trustees  ex  officio.  The 
remaining  four  arc  to  be  appointed 
annually  by  the  justices  of  tiic  peace 
at  Petty  Sessions ;  and  if  the  church- 
wardens or  either  of  them  refuse  to 
act,  then  the  minister  is  authorised 
to  select  persons  in  the  room  of  the 
recusant  or  recusants,  from  the  num- 
ber of  such  as  may  be  qualified  for 
nomination  by  the  justices.  More- 
over, at  all  meetings  uf  trustees,  one 
of  which  shall  be  neld  at  least  once 
in  every  month,  the  clergyman  is  to 
officiate  as  chairman,  and  to  enjoy 
the   customary  right   of  giving   a 


double  vote  in  the  event  of  there 
bein^  an  equality  of  voices  on  any 
specific  question.  It  belongs  to  the 
trustees  to  determine,  under  certain 
limitations,  the  hours  during  which 
the  school  shall  be  kept,  to  settle  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  each  pupil, 
which  shall,  in  no  instance,  exceed 
three -pence  weekly;  to  determine 
the  employment  of  each  class  during 
each  hour  of  the  day,  the  books  and 
apparatus  to  be  used,  and  the  num- 
ber of  holydays ;  to  appoint,  suspend, 
or  dismiss  the  master  and  his  assist- 
ants,  subject,  in  the  first  case,  to  the 
approval  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
who  shall  be  the  sole  judj^  of  the 
master's  fitness  to  communicate  reli- 
gious instruction.  With  respect, 
again,  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  religious  instruction  to  be  com- 
municated, the  Act  provides : — 

"  That  every  masler  of  a  school  shall 
be  required  to  teach  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  the  Tersion  appointed  by  law  to  be 
used  in  churches,  to  such  scholars  as 
shall  be  of  proper  ap^e  to  learn  the  same, 
and  shall  teach  from  no  other  book  of 
religion  whatever,  except  in  certain  spe- 
cified cases." 

These  cases,  as  we  need  scarcely 
add,  comprehend  only  the  instruction 
of  the  children  of  Churchmen,  in  the 
catechism  and  liturgy  of  the  esta- 
blished Church,  to  which  the  master 
is   prohibited  from  devoting   more 

than hours  in  each  week ;  *  and 

from  taking  any  part  in  whicli,  or  so 
much  as  being  present  when  the 
process  is  going  on,  the  children  of 
parents  who  may  object  on  religious 
grounds  to  the  proceeding,  are  ex- 
pressly exempt.  Finally,  tne  master 
of  each  government  -  school  is  re- 
quired,— 

•'  To  cause  the  scholars  to  attend, 
under  his  care,  the  divine  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  ivs  by  law  esta- 
blished, at  least  once  on  every  Sunday* 
in  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  parish  or 
ecclesiastical  district  wherein  such  school 
is  situated,  except  any  scholar,  in  respect 
of  whom  the  master  is  satisfied  that  he 
will  attend  such  worship  in  that,  or  some 
other  church  or  chapel,  or  that  he  is 
prevented  from  attending  by  any  reason- 
able impediment,  or  in  respect  to  whom 
his  parent  shall  notify  to  the  master  that, 
on  the  ground  of  religious  objection,  he 


*  The  Act  has  not  yet  settled  the  precise  number  of  hours. 
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desirefl  sucb  scholar  not   to  attend   the 
worship  of  the  Church  of  Kngland." 

Wc  have  not  R^Mice  at  uur'coiu- 
inaiul  to  notice  the  remaining  cUuscs 
of  the  Bill,  neither,  indeed,  is  it 
necessary  that  wc  should  notice 
them;  because  it  is  upon  those,  of 
which  we  have  here  given  the  sub- 
stance, tliat  sectarian  opiMXiition  to 
the  measure  rests,  and  that  I^rd 
John  Kussell  has  announced  his  in- 
tention of  making,  on  tlie  *id  of 
May,  his  stand,  l^t  us  be  careful, 
however,  how  we  confound  Lonl 
tlohn  Kussell  and  his  notices  of  mo- 
tion with  such  declaimers  as  il^Iessrs. 
Fox,  Dun,  and  Co.,  and  their  echoes 
and  imitators  at  tlie  various  confer- 
ences. The  amendments  on  the  go- 
vernment sclieme  which  his  lord- 
ship is  prepared  to  advocate,  are  very 
tem])erately  worded,  and  not  always 
devoid  of  reason,  lie  takes  no  sweep- 
ing objection  to  the  measure  on  tne 
ground  tliat  it  has  lieen  concocted  in 
a  spirit  hostile  to  civil  or  religious 
lil>erty.  His  lordship  is  aware 
of  the  amount  of  the  evil  to  lie 
combated,  and  is  prepared  lo  con- 
cede much  in  the  hope  of  ef- 
fecting its  removal ;  yet  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  he  will  not  go, 
and  the  extent  of  these  limits  he  has 
niarkeil  distinctly,  l.ord  John  Kus- 
s>ell  is  disinclineti  to  accept  of  ex-offi- 
no  trustees  at  all,  or  of  trustees  ap- 
{K)intei1  by  tlie  magistrates  at  jK'tty 
se!isioiL<.  He  would  have  the  whole 
body  elected  bv  the  jmcrs  of  the 
«*cluHil-rate,  anif  leave  the  |»ei"NOUs  so 
eU'Cti.Hl  to  choo^*  their  own  chtarman. 
AVhile  consenting  to  tlio  us^*  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  autlioriscvl 
version,  he  a^ks  "that  "^iK'cial  pro- 
visiiMi  shall  Iv  urule  ri»r  ea>e>  in 
^^hich  Konian  i'atholic  parents  may 
object  to  the  iii*!truction  of  their 
diildre!!  in  the  Holy  Script ui\"«  in 
Mich  >chiH»i> ; "  and  then  goes  on  u> 
make  certain  furtlier  deniand>  in  the 
following:  onKr.  The  tit^li  ri'^()Iu- 
tiou  riiiuiri^ 

*'  1  ii.U  no  otl:i-i  N^o'sx  ,i!  ;■  ii«;i)  i;>  iv.- 
»':i:i*i:Mi  .  th;iJi  ibt-  HiM-.'^  shoal  J  K 
i:>f'?  Ill  surli  >v:iuH>l>.  imlk''^^  with  tfit- 
>.UKliou  .t'  ll.i'  Ari'hli:'.!  lips  ot'  I"  iritor- 
'»;irv  ;irni  ^Ol'»..llIll  t'i.«  c;:.':;rri'!*i'e  •' 
ti..*  c.^nu'.mte^' I'f  \*r.\\  lous.t"!  ••("  l\l!;- 

«Uti«<ll. 

V.  ••  M»Jt  III  o'vler  to  iJrt'Vf*!'!  ti«e   ii;>- 
.  '.I'll .  a:iO'i  •  I*  civi'^H^t'M.l  ^i."-  '"laiasiei^ 


on  reii>^ious  grounds,  the  boolis  of  reli- 
gious instruction  otht>r  than  the  Holy 
Bible,  introduced  inio  the  schoolB,  should 
he  taught  apart  by  the  clerfr>inan  of  the 
parifth,  or  some  pertoa  appointed  by  him 
to  the  children  of  parents  who  belong  to 
tlie  eatablished  Church,  or  who  may  be 
desirous  that  their  children  should  be  so 
instructed. 

7.  "That  all  children  taught  in  such 
schools  should  have  free  liberty  to  resort 
to  any  Sunday-school,  or  any  place  of  re- 
ligious worship  which  their  parents  may 
approve. 

8.  "  That  any  school  connected  with 
the  National  School  Society,  or  tlie 
i^ritish  aud  Foreign  School  Society,  uny 
Protestant  Dissenters*  school,  and  any 
Koman  Catholic  acbool,  which  shall  be 
proved  upon  inspection  to  be  efficieudy 
conducted,  should  be  entitled  by  licenbit 
from  tlie  privy  council,  to  grant  certifi- 
cates of  school  attendance,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  employment  in  factories  of  children  and 
youD^  p(>rson% 

9.  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  boDSc* 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  £du- 
cation  ought  to  he  furoiahed  with  means 
to  enable  them  to  establish  and  mainlHio 
u  sufficient  number  of  training  and  model 
schouls  in  (jreat  Britain. 

10.  "  That  the  aaid  committee  ought, 
likewise,  to  be  enabled  to  grant  gratuities 
tu  deserving  achoolmaatem.  and  to  afford 
such  aid  to  schools  establiahed  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  as  may  tend  to  the 
more  complete  instruction  of  the  people 
in  roli«;iotts  and  secular  knowledge,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  t^p  rights  of  conscience 
may  he  n^spected.** 

AVe  are  inclmcd  to  thiiik  that  there 
will  lie  no  objeetion  od  the  part  of  the 
I  loine  Seeretan*  to  meet  Lord  John 
Kus$^;Il  in  many  of  his  suiseatioass 
at  least,  half  \vay.  His  lordBhip*s 
idea,  lor  e\ani])ie.  of  emibliiiff  tne 
government  to  ^tinuilate  their  waiool- 
niasters  to  exertion  by  the  hope  of 
reward  xs  well  a;;  the  fear  of  diraiusal 
i>  excellent :  and  if  the  granting  of 
;^ratuiiies  K'  considered  w  the  most 
com  anient  method  of  doing  sk),  by  all 
lueaii^  let  a  fund  lie  placed  at  the  dis- 
|M»sil  o!'  'government  for  the  purpose. 
\\\  i»nrsel\e<  should  prefer  afiystem 
ot'  jn'omoiioii.  by  whieh  the  teacher 
who  distiiTpiUheil  himself  in  a  c<Hn- 
panitixvly  \x)»^r  di'rtrict  might  be 
e Ihv reil  I 'v  t he  a» urance that  he uronld 
]kins,  'JO  MH^ii  as  a  vaeancy  occurred, 
•iito  :i  richer.  Hut  if  the*  Ic^laturc 
T>retlr  to  act  on  Lord  John  KuvelTii 
Mii:irestion.  there  can  be  no  rational 
L^ixuinO.  v^fconi plaint  about  the  matter. 
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In  like  manner  wc  lieaiiily  approve 
of  the  esta])lislinient  and  nininte- 
nance  of  "a  sufficient  number  of  train- 
ing-schools in  Great  Britain,"  because 
Bcnools  for  the  people  can  be  of  no 
use,  unless  there  be  skilful  masters 
at  tfie  head  of  them ;  and  we  defy  }  ou 
to  find  skilful  masters  unless  you 
provide  colleges,  or  synmasia,  in  wfiich 
young  men  shall  be  regularly  edu- 
cated to  the  Avork  as  for  a  pro&ssion. 
The  acknowledged  inefficiency  of  most 
of  the  schools  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  private  charity  or  to  the  grants 
of  difTerent  religious  societies,  is  main- 
ly owing  to  the  luifitness  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  their  superintendancc 
is  intrusted.  The  government  nmst 
take  care  that  a  similar  charge  shall 
not  he  brought  against  them,  and 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  only  by 
the  adoption  of  Lord  John  Russell  s 
amendment.  Again,  we  see  nothing 
to  object  to  in  the  eighth  of  his 
lordship's  resolutions.  All  tbat  the 
government  and  the  friends  of  go- 
vernment desire  is,  that  the  rL^nig 
generation  shall  ))e  educated,  and 
as  long  as  we  secure  for  govern- 
ment the  right  of  determining,  on 
the  report  of  their  inspectors,  what 
does  and  what  does  not  constitute 
a  sound  education,  we  gain  that 
for  which  alone,  as  faithful  sub- 
jects of  the  crown,  and  tnie  sons  of 
the  church,  we  feel  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  struggling.  Neither  the 
government  nor  the  church  is  actu- 
ated in  this  measure  by  a  prose - 
l3rtising  spirit.  They  are  alike  will- 
ing to  afibrd  individuals  and  denomi- 
nations every  facility  for  the  exercise 
of  a  benevolent  disi)osition.  They 
are  merely  anxious  to  provide  that 
in  the  matter  of  education  bcne- 
violence  shall  not  be  wasted  by 
stepping  in  and  acconij)lisbing  at 
their  own  exj)cnse  the  degree  of 
gfXKl  which  other  jiarties  may 
fail  in  accouipli.slung.  So.  ;ilso,  of* 
the  seventh  resolution,  he  nm^t  be 
ver\'  narrow  -  minded,  indeed,  who 
should  resist  it.  Only  let  the  trus- 
tees l)c  satisfied  that  the  children  tht 
attend  divine  worship  somewhere,  and 
this,  we  take  it,  is  all  ibr  which  the 
ori^nal  bill  contends.  And  thus  it 
is  tliroughout.  The  jwints  of  dift'er- 
cnce  lictwecn  his  lordshin  and  Sir 
James  (iraham  are  not  like  those 
which  the  Dissenters  and  their  advo- 
cates are  labouring  to  create.    They 


are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  pro- 
minent as  other  |K)ints  on  wiiich 
the  rival  statesmen  agree ;  indeed,  wc 
shall  be  almost  as  much  surprised  as 
disappointed,  if,  after  a  little  calm 
discussion,  they  do  not  gradually 
melt  away,  so  that  the  two  great 
parties  may  act  heartily  together,  and 
the  nation  at  large  reap  the  benefit 
of  their  concord. 

We  are  sorrv  that  Lord  John 
Ilussell  should  have  objected  to  the 
appointment  of  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  as  ex-officio  trustees, 
and  that  he  should  encourage  hosti- 
lity to  the  government  measure  by 
afiecting  to  doubt  w^hether,  for  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  rate- 
])ayers  at  the  board  of  education  in 
each  parish,  due  provision  will  be 
made.  Lord  John  Kussell  can  hardly 
be  ignorant  that  in  conmiitting  this 
trust  to  the  minister  and  churchwar- 
dens of  parishes,  Sir  James  Graham 
is  but  adopting  a  principle  which 
from  time  immemorial  has  been  re- 
cognised and  acted  upon  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  few  endowed  parochial 
schools  throughout  Ln^land, — there 
are  not  many  parochial  charities  of 
any  sort,  of  which,  by  the  will  of 
the  founder,  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens are  not  constituted  curators 
ex  <rfficio.  The  i)ractice,  indeed,  is  so 
thoroughly  inter>voven  with  the  feel- 
ings, and  even  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  that  we  question  whether  Sir 
James  (jlraham  could  have  succeeded 
in  winning  any  measure  of  favour 
for  his  noble  scheme  had  he  stepped 
Mside  from  it.  Moreover,  Lord  Johu 
Russell  must  know,  unless  his  ex- 
)erience  at  the  Home  Office  has  been 
ost  u])()n  him,  that  churchwardens 
are  neither  necessarily  nor  invariably 
the  soundest  churchmen  in  the  i)a- 
rish.  If  his  lordship  will  read  over 
again  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  acted  as  church wai'dens  in  the 
j)arish  of  Marylebone  from  the  year 
18;J2  to  1S;J^  he  will  satisly  himself 
that,  in  that  im|K>rtant  district  at 
least,  the  Church  has  been  but  little 
indebted  to  the  zeal  and  liberality  of 
her  wardens.  \or  can  wc  see  u|)on 
what  ground  his  lordship  rests  his 
tears,  that  in  the  educational  board 
I)rovision  will  not  l>e  made  for  an 
adequate  reprcscntation  of  the  rate- 
payers in  each  parish.  The  magis- 
trates, to  whom  Sir  James  (iraham 
proposes  to  assign  the  somewhat  in- 
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vidious  task   of  selection,  are    re- 
stricted in  their  choice  to  a  particular 
class  of  persons,  every  one  of  whom 
must  be  competent  to  represent  the 
rate-payers  at  lar^e,  inasmuch  as  the 
law  requires  that  he  shall  himself  be 
one  of  their  number,  and  bear  his 
own  full  proportion  of  the  burden. 
But  we,  at  least,  are  not  wedded  to 
this  part  of  the  scheme,  neither,  we 
dare  say,  is  the  Home  Secretary.    By 
all  means  let  the  trustees  who  come 
into  office  by  election  be  chosen,  as 
other  parish  officers  are,  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  rate-payers.  At  the  same 
time,  if  you  make  the  ordinary  practice 
of  parishes,  in  the  election  of  the  over- 
seers and  managers  of  the  poor,  your 
model,  you  are  bound,  in  common 
fairness,  to  carry  out  the  principle  to 
its  legitimate  issue;  in  which  case 
you  will  give  to  the  magistrates  au- 
thority to  confirm  the  choice  of  the 
parishioners,  or  the  reverse,  accord- 
ing as  they  themselves  may  judge  ex- 
p^ient;    and  we  really  cannot  see 
what  benefit  is  to  arise  from  this 
arrangement  to  any  body.    But  we 
must    protest    against    the    scheme 
which   would  render  the  office    of 
chairman  of  the  board  elective,  as 
being  not  less  pregnant  with  practical 
mischief,  than  opposed  to  the  wliole 
{spirit  of  the  English    constitution. 
Were  his  lordship  s  second  resolution 
adopted,  there  would  be  a  risk  of 
converting  every  boaid  in  the  king- 
dom into  a  debating  socictv;  and, 
what  is  more,  you  would  find  the  spirit 
of  faction  always  the  most  busy  in 
quarters  where  the  presence   of  its 
opposite  was  the  most  needed.   Again, 
his  lordship  seems  to  us  to  be  s^Kjak- 
ing  very  nmch  at  random,  when  he 
requires,  "  that  in  order  to  pre\  ent 
the  disqualification  of  competent  mas- 
ters on  religious  grounds,  the  books 
of  religious  instruction,  other  than 
the  Holy  Bible,  introduced  into  the 
schools,  should  Ix)  taught  apart  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  some 
person   ai)])ointed    by   hmi,    to    the 
children  of  parents  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church,  or  who  may  be 
desirous  that  their  children   should 
be  so   instructed."      Is   Lord  .lohn 
liussell  awxire  of  the  demands  which 
are  made  upon  a  clergyman's  whole 
time  by  the  very  least  populous  of 
the  parishes  into  which  the  govern- 
ment plan  of  education  is  about  to  be 
introduced':*    Docs  he  imagine  that 


these  gentlemen  are  so  little 

pied  that  they  can  afford  to  : 

even  one  hour  every  day  in 

chising  and  otherwise  conveyii 

struction  to  some  hundreds  oft 

illiterate  children?    Why  the 

gyman  who  visits  and  comfoi 

he  ought  to  do,  the  poor,  the  aifi 

the  sick,  and  the  dyuig,  who  mi 

christens,  buries,  and  performs  I 

service  daily  in  his  district,  '. 

himself  scarcely  leisure  enou| 

prepare  his  Sunday's  discourse 

has  absolutely  none  for  the  g( 

improvement  of  his  own  mind. 

you  going  to  require  of  him, 

and  above,  that  he  shall  act  as  s( 

master  to  his  parish?     Or,  i 

this,  will  the  parishioners  apprt 

your  saddling  them  with  the  eji 

of  an  extra  teacher,  whose  buj 

moreover,  it  shall  be  to  educate 

one  class  of  the  children  attendh 

school,  and  that,  too,  in  but  one  b 

of  knowledge,  or,  as  the  No 

formists  would  call  it,  in  pure 

nanism  ?    Or,  finall v,  does  his 

sliip  expect  that  volunteers  fo 

sort  of  duty  will  present  thems 

or,  failing  this,  is  it  his  wish  th 

clergyman   should   remunerat 

catechist  for  his  labours  out  < 

own  Jacket?    Lord  John  Ru 

object,  w^e  arc  sorry  to  say, 

hidden  from  us  for  a  moment 

we  are  constrained  to  add,  tl 

does  him  no  honour.    He  is 

ous  that  Dissenters  should,  e< 

with  Churchmen,  be  eligible  t( 

office  as  government-scnoolma 

yet  he  must  know  that  such  ; 

position  is   altogether   inadmi 

The  Church  is  still  an  integn 

mcnt  in  the  constitution.    She 

the  only  guardian  of  rcligioi 

the  only  teacher  of  sound  moi 

which  the  law  can  take  publi 

nisance.    She  yields  enough  i 

requiring  that  her  own  views  o 

gion  and  of  morals  shall  be 

cated  in  all  who  come  to  the  sti 

education.     You   expect    too 

from  her  when  you  supix)9e  th 

will  consent  to  see  the  schools, 

arc  supported  at  the  expense 

nation,  placed  imder  the  manag 

of  individuals  who  have  abar 

her  conununion,  and  conscieni 

desire  her  extirpation. 

We  are  willing  to  hope  thai 
John  Russell,  when  he  coi 
compare  the  spirit  of  his  own  t 
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with  the  bill  as  it  now  lies  for  diR- 
eoasioii,  will  withdraw,  or  so  modify 
these*  the  only  objectional  clauses  in 
his  reHolutioiiB,  that  the  great  niea- 
Bare  ahall  become  law  without  time 
being  afforded  for  getting  up  against 
it  a  profitless,  and,  therefore,  a  mis- 
chievoiis  agitation.  Moreover,  on 
the  port  of  the  Church  we  cannot 
douDt  that  there  is  a  disposition  to 
Bieet  his  lordship^s  views  as  far  as 
shall  be  at  all  comjtatible  with  a  due 
Tegard  to  principle.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  write  ex  cathedra.  AVe  speak 
our  own  sentiments  only,  and  desire 
to  be  held  personally  responsible  for 
them;  yet  we  fancy  that  a  sort  of 
compromise,  which  would  be  no  dis- 
credit to  either  party,  is  at  this 
moment  clearly  upon  the  cards.  How 
shoold  we  propose  to  effect  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  broad 
principle  of  Sir  James  Graham*s  bill 
must  not,  in  the  most  minute  degree, 
be  departed  from.  A  government 
seheme  of  education  is  al^olutely  in- 
dispensable, and  to  carry  out  a  go- 
vernment scheme  otherwise  than  as 
the  present  bill  proposes,  is  clearly 
impossible.  Petitions  sent  in  against 
the  principle  of  the  bill  must  be 
treated  witn  the  contempt  which  they 
deserve.  Thev  originate  in  no  ho- 
noorable  or  Christian  impulse ;  they 
are  the  offspring  of  minds  soured  and 
darkened  by  the  most  despicable  and 
raneorons  sectarianism.  But  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  itself  will  admit  of  one 
or  two  changes ;  and  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  they  may  be  effected  for 
the  better.  For  example,  while  we 
retain  our  ex^o^icio  trustees,  why 
should  we  not  yield  to  his  lordship  s 
implied  desire  of  having  the  remain- 
ing members  of  each  lioard  chosen 
year  by  year,  as  other  parish  officers 
are  chosen,  by  the  votes  of  the  rate- 

gyers  ?  The  Church,  we  arc  confi- 
nt,  would  lose  notliiug  by  this. 
Even  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
she  is  far  more  powerful  than  Dis- 
sent, among  the  classes,  especially  on 
whom  the  burden  of  educating  the 
poor  is  likely  to  be  laid,  or,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  laid.  Let  her  enter  the 
lists  cheerfully  then,  it'  lists  must 
needs  be  erected,  and  trust  to  her 
own  energies,  and  to  the  excellency 
of  her  cause,  for  a  successful  termina- 
tion to  the  contest.  13ut  were  the 
case  otherwise,  Avhat  theni'  Make 
your  schools  more  distinctlj^  /for<7*/<- 


vnei^t  schools  than  the  present  bill 
proposes  to  do,  and  neither  Church 
nor  Nonconformity  will  have  the 
smallest  right  to  complain.  Whatever 
mode  may  l)e  finally  adopted  for  the 
appointment  of  members  to  the  local 
board,  it  is  our  firniper8ua.sion  that  the 
powers  of  the  local  board  ought,  in 
more  than  one  respect,  to  be  curtailed. 
The  committee  of  privy  council,  not 
each  parochial  or  distnct  committee 
of  management,  ought  to  determine 
what  l)(>oks  shall  l)e  read  in  the  go- 
vernment schools,  and  how  the  scho- 
lars are  from  hour  to  hour  to  be 
employed :  and  when  this  is  done, 
where  is  the  risk  to  the  Church,  even 
if  Dissenters  become  a  majority  in 
the  board  ?  where  the  danger  to  Dis- 
sent, even  if  all  the  trustees  l>e 
Churchmen  ? 

Again  :  though  it  will  never  do  to 
j)lace  at  the  head  of  a  government 
school  any  one  who  is  not  in  com- 
munion with  the  Established  Church, 
we  cannot  see  why  an  attempt  should 
not  be  made  to  convey,  even  through 
him,  religious  or  moral  instruction  to 
the  whole  of  the  pupils.  Of  course, 
the  children  of  Cliurchmen,  and 
these  alone — unless,  indeed.  Dissent- 
ing parents  desire  their  children  to 
l)e  included  in  the  class — will  learn 
the  Church's  catechisms,  and  be  in- 
structed in  the  liturg}'.  But  is  it 
impossible  to  find  or  to  compile  some 
little  work  which,  avoiding  all  de- 
batcable  ground,  shall  yet  convey  to 
the  minds  of  young  persons  some 
general  notions  of  the  majesty  of  the 
(■reator,  and  of  their  own  responsi- 
bility in  a  future  state  ?  The  great 
saving  truths  of  revelation  are,  we 
apprehend,  both  fewer  and  more  sim- 
ple than  men  educated  within  the 
pale  of  particular  churches  or  sects 
are  apt  to  suppose.  Why  should  not 
these  l)c  set  forth  in  such  a  way  as 
that  they  shall  be  understood  and 
accepted  as  well  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Nonconformists  as  by 
Churclmicn  ?  For  we  are  not  sure 
that  wc  quite  see  our  way  through 
this  ))lan  of  communicating  what  is 
called  general  religious  instruction 
by  causing  the  children  to  read  out 
ol'  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  leaving  each  master  to  ex- 
plain what  is  read  as  he  pleases. 
The  Bible  is  unquestionably  the  foun- 
tain-head of  all  religious  truth  ;  but 
the   Bible  is  open,  in  many  of  its 
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])assagC8,  to  a  variety  of  explanations ; 
and  what  security  nave  the  trustees 
or  the  parents  that  the  truth  may 
not  Ikj  perverted, — at  all  events,  that 
it  shall  not  be  stated  so  as  to  outrage 
their  notions  of  tiling.  Now,  such 
:i  treatise,  or  catechism,  as  we  2)ro- 
pose,  would  obviate  the  objection. 
\Ve  don't  care  to  whom  it  limy  be 
su1)mitted  in  the  first  instance.  J-.ot 
it  lie  reatl  and  approved,  not  by 
the  archbishops  alone,  but  by  the 
head  of  the  Ilomish  church  in 
England,  whoever  he  may  be, 
and  all  the  leading  Dissenters ;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  introduce  it 
into  your  schools.  Is  it  impossible 
to  find  or  to  compose  such  a  work 
as  would  pass  through  such  an  or- 
deal ?  Perhaps  it  is ;  but  the  experi- 
ment is,  at  all  events,  worth  trying. 

Again,  we  have  already  expressed 
our  readiness  to  adopt  the  spirit,  at 
least,  of  Lord  John's  seventh  resolu- 
tion, by  allowing  children  taught  in 
the  government  schools  to  resort  to 
any  Sunday-scliool,  or  any  place  of 
worship,  the  parents  may  prefer.  I'o 
act  otherwise  would  be  to  indulge  a 
persecuting  spirit ;  for  if  there  be 
one  point  in  which  parental  influence 
ought  to  have  absolute  freedom,  it  is 
in  the  management  of  a  child's  re- 
ligious education.  But  then  the  mas- 
ter must  Ik)  convinced  that  the  child- 
ren do  attend  some  Sunday-school, 
and  do  frequent  some  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  for  govcniment  will  jierform 
but  the  least  half  of  its  work  if  it 
sharjK'u  the  intellects  without  soften- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Not,  therefore,  without  a  cer- 
tificate from  some  minister  that  the 
pupil  has  attended  divine  worship 
under  him  can  the  master  ccmsent  to 
the  child's  absenting  himself  from 
the  government  Sundav-school.  AVill 
the  enemies  of  the  bill  ex])Iain  how 
such  certificates  arc  to  be  o])tained, 
without  producing increa«?ed  irritation 
in  the  minds  of  men  who  sj>cak  as  if 
requiring  from  tlicin  an  av<)w:il  of 
their  relii^ious  sentlrncntN  \w\x  to 
ofler  them  an  insult  ^ 

The  pro|)ositions  which  we  ha\o 
ventured  to  lay  down  will  im]>()sr 
upon  the  commitloe  of  privy  council, 
if  they  are  adopted,  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  the  government 
schools  class-books  of  every  descrii)- 
tion.    Wc  trust  that  the  committee 


will  not  shrink  from  this  respo 
lity.  We  think,  too,  that  with 
rather  than  with  the  local  b< 
should  rest  the  right  both  of  i 
nating  teachers  to  different  scl 
and  of  dismissing  them.  The 
boards  must  be  vested,  of  c( 
with  authority  to  inspect,  ar 
case  of  negligence,  or  some  ^ 
crime,  on  the  part  of  the  maste 
censure,  and  even  to  suspend; 
dismissal  we  are  disposed  to  kc' 
the  hands  of  the  government,  as 
as  the  privilege  of  nomination, 
latter  arrangement  ^nll  ensure 
having  efficient  teachers  every  w 
the  ibrmer,  by  raising  the  txjacln 
their  own  estimation,  will  give  an 
tional  impulse  to  their  zeal  in  the 
lie  service.  Beyond  these  trivial 
difications,  in  tnc  details  rather 
in  the  prmciple  of  the  bill,  how 
we  are  not  disposed  to  go.  And  p 
will  the  AVliigs  be  to  blame  if 
fail  to  meet  us  on  tliis  con 
ground,  and  to  co-operate  in  sc 
rious  an  undertaking. 

And  now  one  word  more  ei 
la}'  aside  the  pen.     Sir  James 
ham  deserves  well  of  his  count r 
this  most  statesman-like  cndea\ 
if  he  carry  it  through,  he  will 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  co 
generations,    lie  must  not,  how 
be  content  to  stop  even  here, 
only  must  his  plan  be  extendcil 
the  agricultural  as  well  as  ove 
manufacturing   districts,    but 
means  must  be  adopted  for  givii 
it,  especially  in  the  last-menti 
places,  a  fair  chance  of  success, 
houses  of  the  children  trained  a 
schools  must  be  rendered  sue 
they  can  enter  without  contar 
tion.  Our  large  towns  must  be  d 
ed,  cleansed,  and  ventilated. 
means  of  innocent  recreation 
be   provided    for  their  inhabit 
churches  must  be    multiplied, 
clergymen  sent  amon^  them,  o 
wise  the  last  state  of  Uie  nation 
become  worse  than  the  first. 
as  wo  have  said  elsewhere,  it  is 
to  think  of  improving  the  moral 
(lition  of  a  i)eople,  so  long  as 
j)hysical  condition  is  such  as  th 
])ort-   IVoni   the  manufacturing 
tricts  describe.     \Aii  moral  and  ; 
sical  improvement  advance  liar 
hand  together,  and  the  results 
he  certain. 
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''Poor  Mr.  Bateman's  placo  is  despoilt^il. 
L(^  Bateman  has  stripped  and  plun- 
dered it,  has  sequestered  the  best  things, 
l»s  advertised  the  site,  and  is  dirtily 
fleUing  by  auction  what  hu  neither  would 
keep,  nor  could  sell  for  a  sum  that  is 
worth  while.  ...  1  suppose  Struw- 
beny  will  have  the  same  fate." 

Thus  wrote  Horace  Walpolc  to 
Mr.  Cole  not  quite  seventy  years 
before  what  he  sadly  anticipated 
came  to  pass,  before  the  castle  at 
Strawberry  Hill  shared  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Bateiuairs  Old  Windsor  jMonas- 
tery.  We  have  beibre  us  at  this  mo- 
ment two  publications  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Strawberry,"  whicli  togethei* 
contain  the  history  of  its  rise  and 
fall.  The  one  is  A  DvHcripUon  of 
Ae  ViUao/Mr.H.WnlpolealStmw- 
berry  HiU,  near  Twickenhani^  M'Mlc' 
«cr,  wUh  an  Inventory  of  the  Fiwuilnre^ 
Pictures,  Curiosities^  ^r.  In  tlie 
other,  this  same  Strawberry  Hill  has 
sunk  so  low  as  to  be  "  the  most  dis- 
tinguished gem  that  ever  adorned  the 
annals  of  auction,"  in  a  catalogue 
signed  George  llobins.  Tlicsc  two 
works  bear  a  grave  moral,  and  should 
hurry  the  vanity  of  show-villa  pro- 
prietors to  throw  oi)cn  their  doors 
before  sight-seers,  in  whatever  num- 
bers they  may  choose  to  come.  J  Ait 
these  happy  proprietors  reliect  that 
they  have  no  time  to  lose  in  wiimhig 
the  applause  for  whicli  they  have 
built  and  furnished;  and  that  they 
can  only  trust  in  some  kind  tradition 
to  carry  down  the  history  of  their 
whimsio&Iitics  to  another  generation. 
Let  them  especially  lieware  of  advcr- 
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tishig,  as  AV'alpole  did  in  the  regula- 
tions for  his  visitors,  "They  who 
liave  children  are  I'ccjuestetl  not  to 
bring  them;"  but  let  them  rather 
encourage  "  these  little  ones  to  ct)me," 
and  impress  some  image,  however 
miniature,  upon  the  most  tiny  mindf^, 
in  which  Strawberry  and  Font  Hills 
may  yet  continue  to  exist  when  not  a 
stone  of  them  is  left  standing. 

As  soon  as  it  was  made  known  in 
the  spring  of  last  year  that  Lord 
"Waldegrave  intended  to  break  up 
the  nuiscum  and  pull  down  the  house 
at  Strawl)erry  Hill,  the  curiosity  of 
all  Jjondon  rushed  in  that  direction. 
'J'he  Twickenham  road  was  crowded 
with  carriages  and  cabs  which  dis- 
charged into  Wali>ole's  villa  a  motley 
mob,  numerous  as  the  invaders  of 
Bishop  Hatto's  Gothicisms.  Cata- 
logues could  not  be  printed  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  demand  for  them.  The 
crowd  without  sometimes  j)resscd  so 
closely  upon  the  crowd  within  that 
the  assistance  of  police  was  requisite 
to  unpack  those  who  wished  to  come 
away.  All  was  dust,  and  dirt,  and 
noise,  and  confusion.  For  two  months 
did  a  ]Kn'pctual  stream  of  visitois 
pass  through  Strawberry  Hill  in  this 
way,  wondering,  staring,  admiring, 
sneering,  according  to  their  various 
dispositions  and  habits  of  mind.  Some 
came  to  look  at  Strawberry  Hill  as  a 
building,  and  talked  of  its  elevation 
or  non-elevation,  of  the  division  of 
its  rooms,  and  the  j)roporti()n  of  its 
stairca.scs.  Some,  curit)us  in  the  up- 
holstery line,  studieil  chairs  and  ta- 
bles ;  others  the  pictures  and  objects 
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ol'  rifiu ;  n  i'cw  dwelt  upon  the  maim- 
seripts  and  books  with  pleasure  ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  crowd  came 
neither  to  see  the  builduig,  nor  the 
pictures,  nor  the  books,  but  simply 
to  scrandde  about  in  all  the  import- 
ance ol*  catidogue-holders,  quite  sa- 
tisfied with  *the  consciousness  that 
they  had  journe}  ed  a  certain  number 
of  miles  from  i^ondon,  and  were  to 
return  ;is  many  over  ilammersmith 
Suspensi(m- bridge.  These  people 
were  to  be  recognised  by  their  invari- 
al)lc  decision  that  Strawberry  I  lill  was 
a  *•  humbug."  To  them  it  certainly 
could  be  but  a  dull  exhibition.  Of 
the  only  objects  much  w^orth  sccuig 
they  could  not  catch  a  glimpse.  They 
did  not  know  how  to  look  for  Ihese. 
Yet  curious  groups  and  sights  were 
in  every  room,  in  every  corner  of  the 
house  ;  it  Avas  not  possible  to  turn  in 
any  direction  without  encountering 
them.  There  was  "Walpole  himself 
sui)crintending  the  decorations  of  the 
gallery  or  correcting  the  press  for 
some  new  work.  In  a  hidden  corner 
we  found  Gray  with  his  odes,  looking 
shy  and  uncomfortable  when  we 
ciune  near  him ;  Mjison,  talking  offi- 
ciously ofiiis  brother  poet,  sat  pom- 
pously in  the  library;  whilst  Cole, 
and  Chute,  and  Kentfey,  held  a  con- 
ference antiqiiarian  and  artistical  ujwn 
Francis  I.'s  annour  on  the  landing- 
])lace.  In  the  garden  helow  walked 
ihe  Maria,  who  was  "  beauty  itself," 
with  all  her  train  of  noble  and  royal 
lovers.  Tlicre,  too,  came  Pultcncy, 
no  longer  the  great  commoner,  pre-" 
jMuring  to  balladise  Strawberrj'  I  Jill ; 
and  llannab  !More  seeking  for  con- 
verts with  the  mild  Porteus  at  her 
side ;  and  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk  and 
]\lrs  Darner,  together  representing  a 
tenth  nuise  of  painting  and  sculpture ; 
and  behind  them  a  whole  mob  of 
wits  and  beaux,  who  have  long  since 
associated  thcm'^elvvs  entirely  with 
Walpole's  villa,  and,  indeed,  have 
ceased  to  exist  any  where  else.  '^Fhere 
they  all  came  with  their  patches  and 
piint,  their  ruffles  and  swords,  min- 
gling the  costume,  and  gossijnng  the 
g>ssip  of  three  reigns.  Airy,  per- 
liuncd,  tinted,  they  waved  and  flut- 
tei*cd  like(iabriers  pahitcd  feather  hi 
tlie  Escuiial  i)alace.  Their  talk  was 
not  the  wise  talk  of  modem  drawing- 
rooms  ;  they  did  not  know  of  rail- 
roads or  steam-engines  ;  they  lived 
before  our  age  of  iron,  before  young 


England  smoked  at  all  its  pores,  and 
])anted  like  an  over-worked  giant. 
Some  discussed  the  policy  of  a  wary 
Sir  Kobert  —  Walpole,  some  talked 
of  the  glories  of  a  British  Queen  — 
Anne,  or  of  the  "charming  Indian 
screen"  which  had  not  Ixjen  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  on  its  way  to 
England.  These,  not  an  unimaguicd 
electrot^-pe  or  daguerreotype,  were  the 
topics  of  discussion. 

Wali>ole  has  long  been  the  centre 
of  such  groups;  they  live  and  brcatlie 
in  those  incomparable  histories  of  the 
last  century,  his  Letters ;  and  there 
they  will  always  contiimc  to  move 
though  dispossessed  of  their  audcnt 
right  in  Strawberry  Ilill.  George 
Robins,  powerful  exorcist  though  he 
is,  cannot  dismiss  those  spirits;  no 
needy  spendthrift  can  prevail  against 
them. 

Of  all  the  eighteenth  century 
figures  which  Walpole  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  embalmed  in  wit  and 
humour,  none  is  Ixitter  prcscr\'cd,  or 
more  worthy  of  exauuuation,  than 
himself,  none  has  been  more  clottdy 
looked  into,  nor,  as  wc  think,  more 
uniustly  handled. 

l^ope  said  that  *^  Vanity  mode  the 
man  of  pleasure  at  twenty,  tlie 
worldly  man  at  forty,  and  the  retired 
man  at  sixty."  Horace  AValpole 
passed  through  these  phases.  He 
was  such  a  young,  such  a  middle- 
aged,  such  an  old  man.  At  the  end 
of  each  of  these  periods  his  mind  un- 
derAvent  a  change  greater  than  is 
usual.  His  first  youth  vna  mnch 
embittered  by  domestic  vexations, 
and  these,  with  what  he  saw  of  tmb- 
lie  men  during  the  decline  of  his 
lather's  i)ower,  contributed  to  give 
him  the  scoffing  tone  whicli  he  re- 
tained throughout  his  life.  lie  could 
not  bring  hnnself  to  belie^'C  in  po- 
litical integrity  or  in  conjugal  liip- 
pincss. 

The  first  Lady  Waliwlc,  poor  Ca- 
therine Shorter,  Avas  ill-used  b^  her 
husband.  Sir  Eobcrt,  brutal  in  all 
his  pleasures,  brought  the  lowest  in- 
trigues into  his  wife's  house,  and 
liiarried  his  lost  mistress  directly  Lady 
"Walpole  was  dead.  It  was  the  jiar- 
tisans  of  this  Maria  Skcrrct,  the  T^ady 
Wort  ley  Montague  set,  who  endea- 
voured to  whitewash  her  vlrtaei  or 
to  make  her  vice  look  less  black  by 
defaming  Lady  Walpole.  Ladjr 
Wortley  Montague  set  about  a  aloiyt 
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whkh  has  lately  been  revived  by  her 
dcspendanta,  that  Ilory  Wali)ole  was 
tlie  son  of  Oarr,  Loi-d  llervey .  The 
onbr  foundation  for  this  story  seems 
to  have  been  Sir  Robert's  ill-usa<ice  of 
his  wife,  and  Horace  Walpole*s  little 
similarity  in  mind  or  appearance  to 
him.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
it  ahoold  have  made  little  impression 
at  the  time  of  its  propagation,  and 
that  it  should 'be  so  soon  foi^tteu 
as  scarcely  to  give  Walpole  time  to 
hear  of  it.  We  have  often  thought, 
however,  from  some  jiassages  in  his 
writings  of  quite  uncalled  for  pane- 
gyric upon  Sir  Kobert,  as  a  devoted 
aojd  tender  parent,  that  the  scandal 
did  reach  hhn.  A  doubt  of  his  legi- 
timacy would  have  been  particularly 
displeasing  to  Walpole,  for  he  was 
neariy  as  proud  of  Sir  Robert's  iame 
as  he  was  attached  to  Ladv  Wal- 
pole*s  memory ;  nor  would  he  have 
gained  any  thing  by  disproving  a 
connexion  with  his  despised  uncle 
**  Old  Horace,"  smce,  according  to 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  he  must  have 
acknowledged  in  his  place  a  similar 
relationship  with  Lord  llervey,  the 
Lord  Fanny,  the  Sporus  of  Pope, 
whom  AValpole  always  looked  upon 
as  Sporus,  or  as  something  still 
smaller. 

On  Walpole's  return  from  the 
grand  tour,  made  by  emancipated 
collegians  in  his  day,  as  in  ours,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  quarrelled  -vnth 
Gray,  ridiculed  popes  and  cardinals, 
and  acquired  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
of  antiquity,  he  found  his  father 
about  to  engage  in  the  great  ]K)litical 
straggle  which  terminated  his  offi- 
cial career.  The  national  ill-humour 
excited  by  the  Spanish  convention 
had  been  gradually  increascil  into 
fury  by  the  feeble  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  war.  The  patriots,  who,  for 
nearly  twenty  years  of  an  unavailing 
opposition  to  government,  were  the 
voice  of  a  small  ]Kirty,  now  sp)ko  the 
sentiments  of  the  country  at  hir^e  ; 
and,  as  they  saw  themselves  nearing 
the  object  of  all  their  hopes,  re- 
doubled their  efforts  lor  a  vdctory 
which  seemed  no  longer  impossible. 

The  press  teemed  with  the  most 
energetic  denunciations  of  a  cornii)t 
adtmnistration  and  appeals  to  the  an- 
dcnt  pride  of  Englishmen.  'I'he  mob 
were  inflamed  by  ballads,  in  which 
the  wrongs  of  their  countrymen  on 
uso^ed  by  Spain  were  painted 


ic  most  piteous  and  degrading 
}.    The  draftsman  was  the  most 


in  the 
forms. 

popular  writer  of  the  day ;  "  Hosier's 
ghost"  was  shouted  in  every  street  of 
every  town,  and  was  the  watchword 
of  drunkenness,  brutality,  and  pa- 
triotism during  the  general  election 
of  1 74 1 .  Sir  Robert  Walpole  looked 
around  him,  and  in  all  the  signs  of 
the  tunes  saw  a  coming  storm. 

A  nation  enraged ;  the  partisans  of 
government  alarmetl  and  venal ;  a 
powerful  opposition  ravenous  for 
office,  no  longer  a  faction,  and  led  by 
a  man  whose  great  talents  were 
sharpened  by  personal  animosity  to 
the  minister;  a  hostile  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  head  of  a  hostile  court ; 
the  king  alone  favourable,  and  he 
unpo])ular  and  supposed  to  be  de- 
clining. Such  was  the  prospect  of 
a  coming  session  that  deprived  Sir 
Robert  of  the  nightly  rest  which  he 
had  not  lost  in  all  former  tempests  of 
state,  that  reduced  him,  the  most 
jovial  companion  of  his  day,  to  sit 
abstracted,  \nih  eyes  fixed,  and  ^'a- 
cant  looks,  among  his  guests.  TTic 
parliament  met,  and  the  stniggle  be- 
gan. The  minister  carricdtnc  ad- 
dress by  a  small  majority.  i«lattered 
by  this  success,  his  jiartisans  began  to 
hope  that  they  might  continue  to 
triumph  by  tnfling  numbers  until 
Sir  liobert  could  recruit  his  forces 
by  corrui)tion.  They  deceived  them- 
selves. 'J'he  6th  of  December,  1741 
(a  day  long  looked  back  to  with  grief 
and  indignation  by  all  lovers  of  Wal- 
pole's  policy),  was  fixed  for  the 
nomination  of  the  chairman  of  elec- 
tion-committees, and  both  parties 
struggled  to  put  out  their  whole 
strength  on  this  occasion.  Public  ex- 
citement w^as  prodigious.  The  streets 
were  ]iarade(l  by  furious  politicians 
wondering,  prophesying,  and  de- 
nouncing; tlie  avenues  to  the  House 
of  Commons  ^\ ere  thronged  from  an 
early  hour  by  sullen,  murmuring 
crowds,  through  which  ministerialists 
made  their  way  Arith  difficulty  ; 
while  patriots  passed  through  yield- 
ing masses,  assisted  and  encouraged. 
At  length  both  parties  met  in  the 
house  with  all  their  numbers  from 
two  neighbouring  taverns,  where 
they  ha(l  sci)arately  dnink  confusion 
to  their  enemies.  Sir  W.  Yongc,  a 
man  of  great  talent^  but  of  loose  and 
unpopular  character,  immediately 
rose,  and,  seconded  by  old  Horace 
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Waljwlc,    proposed    ^Ir.   Earle  lor 
chairman.     They  were  answered  by 
Sir  Paul  I^Iethuen's  and  Sir  W.  W. 
AXVnn's  counter  proposal  of  Dr.  T^e, 
a  tlaniiiig  patriot,  tliough  an  honest 
man.    The  two  parties  joined  battle 
directly,  and,  after  a  furious  debate, 
divided.    The  patriots  had  a  majority 
of  four  !    There  arose  such  a  shout 
of  triumph  as  only  men  at  last  vic- 
torious, after  twenty  years  of  unsuc- 
cessful struggles,  can  give  ;    round 
and   round  the  walls    of  that    old 
house  it  vibrated  in  the  thick  and 
suffocating  atmosphere,  till,  gauiing  a 
winter  night  without,  the  crowds  at 
tlie  gates  received  and  prolonged  it ; 
AVhig  tombs  in  the  opposite  abbey 
heard  and  answered ;  the  neighbour- 
ing dwellers  on  craft  wliich   lazily 
slept  in  the  ri^  er  turned  and  looked 
towards  the  black  towers  at  West- 
minster.    Tlic  minister  triumphant 
for  twenty  years  was  in  a  minority. 
Wliat  passions,  what  hopes  and  fears, 
what  exultation,  and  what  dejection, 
swelled  or  sunk  every  heart  in  the 
crowded  Commons  at  that  announce- 
ment !     In  our  days  we  have  never 
witnessed  power  so  long  confirmed 
so  completely  humbled;    the   con- 
quered so  suddenly  transformed  into 
conquerors ;  except,  perhap,  on  the 
accusation  of  Lord  Melville,  when 
the    question   was    carried    by   the 
speaker's  casting  vote  against  the  nii> 
nister.     On  that  occasion,  as  nmch 
exultation  was  displayed  by  opposi- 
tion, and  far  more  scorn  and  rage,  by 
the  leader  of  government.     Sir  Ro- 
bert "VValpole,  defeated,  was  calm  and 
self-possessed ;  if  victorious  Pulteney 
had  been  equally  so,  the  minister's 
late  might  have  been  exile  or  death. 
The  people  cried  out  for  his  blood ; 
windows  were  hired  to  see  him  and 
his  brother  pass  to  the  Tower ;  im- 
^)eachment  and  attainder  was  in  every 
mouth  ;  and  Bolingbroke  was  now, 
it  seemed,  to  be  revenged  by  Whigs 
upon  the  AVhig  minister.    A  secret 
committee  was  moved  for  by  Pul- 
teny,  wliich  was  to  examine  into  the 
most  private  public  document  of  the 
government.    This  blow  the  minister 
strained  every  nerve  to  avert.    The 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
frightful.     It  was  the  greatest    of 
w^hat  Junius  calls  "  the  great  Wal- 
polean  battle  ."     Men  were  brought 
down    in    the    ghastly    ai)parel    of 
hopeless  sickness,  already,  it  seemed, 


wrapped  in  the  shroud;  the  idiotic 
and  the  paralysed  were  dragged  forth 
to  grin  and  moan  among  the  fierce 
orators  of  party;  the  despairing 
mourner,  who  at  another  time  would 
have  shunned  the  society  of  even  his 
dearest  friend,  forgot  his  grief,  and 
appeared  in  the  tremulous  assembly, 
eager  for  the  question.  One  poor 
wretch,  sinking  under  age  and  dis- 
gusting disease,  who,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, joined  the  opposition  ranks, 
was  told  by  ministerialists,  abruptly, 
that  *^  his  son  v^as  lost  at  sea.**  The 
old  man  only  replied,  '^  that  he  knew 
what  he  owed  to  his  country,  and 
should  not  leave  the  house."  Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  the  dreadful  silence 
of  this  struggle  (which,  on  the  mi- 
nister's part,  was  almost  for  life  and 
death),  and  in  spite  of  the  penoDal 
rancour  which  animated  them,  we 
see  rulteney  and  Walpole  exchang- 
ing, after  the  debate,  little  acts  of 
courtesy  which  in  later  days  Fox  and 
ritt,  who  had  no  such  cause  for  mu- 
tual hatred,  would  never  have  dreamt 
of.  Pulteney  complimented  Sir  Ro- 
bert u])on  his  defence;  Sir  liobert 
said  that  ^'  Yonge  had  done  better.** 
"Ko,"  persisted  Pulteney,  "it  ms 
not  of  equal  weight  with  what  you 
said." 

The  patriots'  motion  was  lost  by  3, 
but  they  carried  the  next  election 
question  by  a  majority  of  16.  Sir 
Kobert  then  took  his  resignation  to 
the  king,  who  fell  upon  his  neck  and 
wept.  In  defiance  of  parliament, 
every  mark  of  royal  favour  was  con- 
ferred upon  Sir  Robert;  he  was 
created  a  peer,  and  his  illegitimate 
child  kissed  hands  as  an  earFs  daugh- 
ter. When  Lord  Orford  fint  went 
into  the  upix^r  house,  the  mMority  of 
peers  stood  aloof  from  the  fiulen  mi- 
nister; but  Lord  Chesterfield  came 
from  among  the  patriots  to  coi^ia- 
tulate  him.  It  was  such  actions  as 
this  which  gained  for  Lord  Chester- 
field what  his  graceful  person  akme 
could  not  have  done,  the  rcputatioii 
of  the  most  finished  gentleman  in 
Europe. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  resi^natioD, 
Sir  Robert  displayed  all  hu  very 
great  capacity  and  knowledge  of  hu- 
man natice.  He  rcsignec^  and  in 
the  face  of  a  hostile  parfianient  and  a 
furious  people  he  bequeathed  the 
power  whicli  to  himself  was 
only  dangerous,  to  his  own 
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AtokttireoflSoe  heyetfllipped 

#utenHidy  an  to  leave  no 
le  iht  entruice  to  those  who 
»  flnfioiiiily  awMtin^  that  mo- 
il^ nrii  into  Downing  Street. 
aiina  and  threats,  with  secret 

flMney,  coronets,  and  blue 
L  be  brace  the  strength  of  the 
HD.  Polteney  was  bought  off 
franiae  of  a  peera^,  and  had 
m  in  the  new  ministry.  The 
of  Neweastle  and  Lord  Hard- 
rrteinod  their  placeH ;  whilst 
id-iifltared  Ix>rd  AVilmington, 
■dd  not  be  said  to  belong  to 
rlj,  was  PjAced  at  the  head  of 
BMry.  Thus  did  Sir  Robert 
e  the  storm  which  had  threat- 
o  cnrerwhelm  him  and  his, 
nw  triumphantly  was  he  al- 
to pan  away  into  priA-ate  life 
peerage  and  a  pension,  instead 
natkmand  a  halter.  He  retired 
Iwloved  Houghton,  and  there 
i  dnrii^the  remaining  years  of 
B.  His  increasing  iniirmities 
t  permit  him  to  entertain  the 
of  a  return  to  office,  which  a 
*  Tiew  of  his  opponents*  errors 
iignMies  might  have  excited. 
ibert  died  in  1745,  aliout  the 
ime  as  his  old  acquaintances 
md  Swift,  and  a  few  months 
lefore  the  Jacobite  invasion 
lie  had  prophesied. 
man  ever  passed  through  a 
ind  important  political  life 
pily,  on  the  whole,  as  he  did. 
OOQ  fortune  was  owing  partly 

flagrant  conduct  of  his  anta- 
,  ai»  partly  to  the  singularly 
Ktive   character   of  his   own 

and  strong  mind,  for  the 
df  his  life  were  often  such  as 
have  overwhelmed  a  man  of 
r  temperament.  Early  in  his 
lie  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
d  the  House  of  Commons  on 
ge  of  corruption ;  at  its  close, 

compelled  to  drink  deeply  of 
tter  cup  which  ]>olitical  power 
ilkm  sooner  or  later  commends 
lips  of  its  possessors;  but  the 
ta  were  not  poison  to  him,  as 
ere  to  Pitt  and  Canning.  He 
t  die  prematurely,  like  Fox ; 
Ee  Percival  and  Castlereagh,  a 
.  and  violent  death ;  nor  did 
,  like  Lord  Chatham,  through 
aan  of  peevish  and  irritating 
ion;  nor  to  be  led,  like  Lord 

blind,  into  an  adverse  House 


of  Commons  which  he  had  once  go- 
verned. HLs  end  was  when  it  was  most 
desirable;  and,  singularlv  enough, 
he  died,  as  was  remarked  oy  his  son, 
without  pain,  of  a  most  painful  dis- 
order. Had  his  life  been  prolonged 
in  age  and  infirmity,  he  must  have 
become  a  burden  to  himself.  He 
had  none  of  those  elegant  occupa- 
tions which  have  dignified  the  re- 
treat of  a  AVellesley  or  a  Grenville. 
He  neither  loved  reading  nor  writ- 
ing. His  strong  acute  mind,  accus- 
tomed to  deal  exclusively  with  prac- 
tical questions,  soon  tired  of  all 
others.  AVhen  his  son  proposed  to 
read  historj'  to  him, — **  No  child, 
no,"  was  the  answer, — "  I  know  that 
cannot  be  true.**  He  had  imbibed  a 
strong  contempt  of  mankind  from 
what  he  had  seen  of  it  during  his  po- 
litical life,  and  scrupled  not  to  ex- 
press it.  "  Every  man  has  his  price" 
was  the  well-known  ministerial  mot- 
to. On  leaving  ofiice,  he  said, "  Very 
few  men  ou^ht  to  be  prime  minis- 
ters, for  it  is  not  fit  many  should 
know  how  bad  men  are."  Sir  Robert 
himself  was  neither  a  bad  nor  a  con- 
spicuously good  man.  Patient  and 
forbearing,  he  shewed  more  clemency 
to  fallen  foes  than  any  statesman  of 
that  angry  age.  Endowed  with  the 
finest  judgment,  with  decision  and 
intrepidity,  his  policy  was  consistent 
and  moderate ;  and  he  had  the  tnie 
good  of  his  country  at  heart.  Yet 
Sir  llobert  must  rather  be  called  a 
very  able  than  a  great  man.  His 
moral  character  was  not  sufficiently 
elevated  to  entitle  him  to  that  name. 
He  wanted  the  qualities  which  have 
gained  it  for  many  a  worse  citizen. 
What  he  had  said  of  himself  was 
universally  believed,  that  he  was 
"  no  saint — no  Spartan." 

His  great  antagonist,  Pulteney 
(great,  antagonist,  and  Pulteney,  no 
longer),  survived  Sir  Robert  and  his 
own  reputation  many  years.  One 
false  step  lost  him  all  the  popularity 
he  had  so  long  enjoyed.  As  soon  as 
his  compromise  with  the  minister  be- 
came apparent  to  the  nation,  a  storm 
of  reproach  broke  upon  him  from 
every  quarter.  The  patriots,  whom 
he  had  betrayed,  groaned  at  his  very 
name ;  the  ministerialists,  to  whom 
he  had  sold  himself,  slighted  their 
bargain.  When  he  discovered  that 
the  key  of  the  cabinet  was  turned 
upon  him  for  ever — when,  instead  of 
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the  leader  of  an  adored  minority  in 
parliament,  he  foimd  himself  an  ob- 
ject of  general  reproach  and  hatred, 
he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
gain the  eminence  from  which  he 
had  descended.  It  was  too  late. 
The  king  inexorably  enforced  the 
terms  of  the  bargain,  and  compelled 
him  to  complete  liis  dishonour.  It 
is  said  that,  Avhcn  Pultency  came 
into  the  House  of  Peers,  he  threw 
his  patent  of  earldom  on  the  ground 
in  a  transport  of  impotent  i*age,  and 
broke  out  into  the  most  bitter  invec- 
tives against  the  artifices  by  which 
he  had  been  seduced.  Tn  this  situa- 
tion, the  unhappy  man  becomes  an 
object  of  compassion.  He  looks  like 
another  Kaustus  stniggling  in  the 
hands  of  Mephistopheles.  No  sooner 
Avas  he  confirmed  in  his ;  new  title 
than  it  was  rendered  odious  to  him 
by  mock  congratulations  and  open 
ridicule.  'Che  celebrated  Hanbury 
Williams  exhausted  his  wit  in  songs 
and  epigrams  upon  the  new  })ecr, 
which  all  announced  how 

*'  Pulteney  trucked  the  fairest  fame 
For  u  right  honourablo  name 

To  call  his  vixen  by." 

•r 

These  were  in  every  mouth.  Where 
formerly  Pulteney  was  toasted  with 
enthusiasm,  he  would  now  have  l>een 
saluted  with,  "  Great  Earl  of  l^ath, 
thy  reign  is  o*er,'*  or  "the  Old  Coach- 
man." It  was  not  AV^illiams  only  who 
was  witty  at  Lord  Bathes  expense. 
He  was  one  day  complainmg  to  Lady 
Townsend  of  a  pain  in  his  side. 
"  How  can  that  be  Y"  said  she ;  "  you 
know  you  have  no  side." 

This  same  bon  vwt^  in  a  rather 
different  fonn,  was  directed  on  a  later 
occasion  against  Lady  Townsend's 
own  son,  the  "  prodigy  Charles 
ToAvnsend,"  to  satirise  his  vacilhit- 
ing  character.  "  The  Hon.  Charles 
'J'ownsend,"  it  was  advertised  on  the 
occasion  of  some  ])oliticjil  changes, 
**  is  ill  of  a  pain  in  his  side,  but  it  is 
not  known  on  whivk  side."  Lridy 
Townshcnd's  good  sayings  were  very 
numerous.  It  was  she  who,  when 
asked  if  AVTiitfield  bad  not  recanted, 
answered,  *•  No,  something  short  of 
that;  he  lias  only  cnnted."  iiOrd 
Hath,  after  having  suH'ercd  ample 
penance  for  his  treachery  in  the 
scorn  of  the  town,  was  allowed  to 
drop  into  obscurity,  in  the  House 
of  jjords  he  attempted  to  play  no 


part ;  the  eloquence  of  Pulteney  did 
not  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Bath.  He 
lived  to  see  the  young  men  whom  he 
had  so  often  marshalled  to  debate 
attain  to  those  offices  from  which  he 
was  excluded,  and  dawdled  away  the 
last  part  of  hLs  life  at  blue-stocking 
parties,  or  in  gossippin^  correspond- 
ence with  literary  ladies.  He  dietl 
forgotten  by  the  public,  or  only  re- 
membered to  have  his  name  con- 
nected with  those  odious  ones,  of  se- 
cret influence  and  I^rd  Bute. 

Altogether,  he  Avas  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  old  truth,  that  "  Ho- 
nesty is  the  l)e8t  policy."  With  splen- 
did talents  and  vast  ambition,  with 
opportunity  and  reputation,  lie  yet 
accomplished  nothing  but  his  ow^ 
disgrace,  because  he  preferred  crooked 
to  open  ways.  Insincerity  and  avarice 
domineered  in  his  mind  to  its  ruin. 
"What  his  pride,  what  his  violent 
passions  ana  ambition,  might  have 
urged  him  to  achieve,  those  other 
mean  vices  withheld  him  from  ac- 
complishing. His  love  of  money  was 
so  notorious  as  to  give  currency  to  a 
thousand  incredible  anecdotes  con- 
cerning him.  With  millions  at  his 
command,  he  would  struggle  for  a 
sixpence  with  some  poverty-stricken 
tradesman.  He  was  accuised  of  an 
endeavour  to  steal  the  proud,  ille- 
gitimate Duchess  of  Buckingham's 
estate  from  her.  At  his  death  his 
great  wealth  went  all  to  his  brother, 
with  the  exception  of  some  very  few 
legacies  to  other  relations.  Jjord 
Chesterfield  said,  ^^  that  this  vras  not 
surprising,  for  that  the  words,  Igire 
and  hefpieath,  were  so  shocking  to 
Lord  Bath,  that  ho  would  not  repeat 
them  more  often  than  ^vas  alwolutely 
necessar}'." 

Horace  W^aliiole  had  watched  with 
no  indifferent  feelings  the  progrcM  of 
the  struggle  between  Sir  Hobert  and 
the  patriots.  Night  after  night  he 
was  coin])elled  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
House,  and  listen  to  the  stormy  dis- 
cussions in  which  the  downful  of 
his  race  was  threatened.  At  the 
time  he  dreaded  the  worst,  I  saw  in 
his  father  a  virtuous  Strafford;  in 
himself,  a  member  of  an  attainted 
iamily.  He  found  a  bitter  pleasure 
in  the  reflection  that  his  mother,  in 
the  secure  grave,  was  sheltered  from 
disgrace  and  ruin.  He  had  not  so 
much  accustomed  himself  to  the 
second  Lady  Walpole  as  to  foiget 
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tihi  flnti  JU  the  same  time  he  was 
ffSl  of  |iM  most  amiable  attentions 
%  hb  liilbflr*  After  Sir  Robertas 
nvfgmtioil  he  aoeompanied  him  to 
WnJhtQiiifmd remained  there  during 
npil  Mrt  of  the  year,  notwithstand- 
Jqg^  Uli  ^bdike  to  country  life,  en- 
immmiUm  ia  every  way  to  reconcile 
Ae^  mmister  to  retirement. 

^  wrote  a  catalogue  of  the  pic- 
ffim  at  Houghton,  and  dedicated 
4e  to  XdOd  OrranL  He  composed  a 
euvQa  to  he  preached  by  his  father's 
#hirplain,  which  concluded  with  an 
•ajoghun  upon  the  law^ver  l^losc^ 
vpiier  irfuMe  name  Sir  Kobert  was 
jmrownfcwt  as  the  chosen  patriot, 
einbniw  foe  an  ungrateftil  people 
Whuffl  So  had  led  out  of  bondage. 
Whwi  the  motion  for  a  committee  to 
Jnraim  Into  the  last  ten  years  of  Sir 
BfMMrtra  gOYemment  was  made,  Ho- 
xpOB  Walpde  stood  up,  and  made  a 
■Dod  and  vigorous  speech  against  it. 
qoftmg  was  the  impression  it  ex- 
dled  in  the  House  that  one  of  the 
■ftat  orators  on  the  other  side  took 
Mtioe  of  it.  William  Pitt,  in  a  truly 
eibatraeteristie  address,  applauded  Ho- 
Steelhr filial  affection;  ''but  neither 
.HUiat  we,**  he  said,  ''forget  that  wc 
Mf»  the  children  of  our  country." 
Thia  qieech  of  Walpole's,  so  praised 
hy  one  little  given  to  find  matter  for 
piaiae  in  his  adversary's  arguments, 
waa  the  only  considerable  one  he  made 
in  parliament.  Notwithstanding  the 
apmmbattoa  which  it  excited,  we  are 
Inclined  to  believe  tliat  Walpolc*s 
^mhaoquent  silence  may  be  attributed 
tH  •  epaaciousness  that  he  was  not 
calmlated  to  make  a  distinguished 
*!ftalire  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons. 
-4j|1  the  aingle  occasion  when  he  did 
nWk  he  rooke  from  strong  feeling  ; 
jipiDo  another  opportunity  never  agam 
pieaented  itselr.  Walpole,  shy,  vain, 
and  aenaitive,  chose  rather  to  remain 
a  ailent  member  of  an  assembly 
where  only  a  few  at  that  time  de- 
hated,  than  to  risk  a  failure,  lie 
lllld  too  much  taste  to  he  satisfied  if 
good  judges  did  not  applaud.  His 
lelf-love  would  not  allow  him  to 
atako  hia  reputation  upon  the  single 
east  of  a  speech,  where  censure  or 
amiEobition  must  follow  the  cfibrt  as 
iho  ilinnder  does  the  lightning.  So 
eoQpbtent  waa  he  in  this  determina- 
.tigH  not  to  present  himself  again  to 
.lliie  ettcntion  of  the  House  of  Ck>m- 
thit,  when  Lord   Chatham 


solicited  him  in  1766  to  move  the 
address  on  the  opening  of  parliament, 
he  wrote  an  almost  angry  refusal  to 
General  Conway,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  one  but  a  man  so 
ignorant  of  the  world  and  of  people 
as  Lord  Chatham  would  have  thought 
of  makinff  such  a  request. 

Something  of  this  determination 
was  owing  to  another  cause  besides 
his  dislike  to  speakii^  in  public. 
After  the  death  of  Sir  Robert,  WaU 
pole's  interest  in  politics  naturally 
diminished.  He  became  a  calm 
spectator  where  he  had  been  an 
e^r  partisan.  The  indignation 
wmch  ne  had  felt  at  his  iather*s 
downfal  subsided  into  contempt 
for  the  faction  which  had  sacrificed 
him.  Unable  to  attain  political  con- 
sideration for  himself,  and  deprived 
of  that  which  he  had  enjoyed  as  his 
father's  son,  Walpole  avenged  him- 
self upon  all  the  public  men  of  his 
day  by  a  perpetual  sneer.  He  was 
ever  on  the  watch  for  their  failures. 
He  was  ready,  as  Shylock,  with  his 
rejoicing  "iS-ZttcA/"  Nothing  de- 
lighted him  more  than  to  discover 
the  paltry  motive  for  a  great  action ; 
to  strip  the  orator  oi  the  noble 
feeling  which  had  made  him  trium- 
phant in  the  House;  to  shew  the 
incorruptible  statesman  driving  a 
hard  bargain  with  government,  and, 
by  a  most  cunning  process  of  trans- 
mutation, to  make  the  proudest  vir- 
tue look  like  the  meanest  vice. 

in  the  memoirs  of  the  last  ten 
years  of  George  the  Second's  reign, 
all  the  leading  characters  of  the  age 
arc  held  up  as  objects  of  contempt 
and  reproach. 

We  can  understand  the  bitter 
feeling  which  drew  these  portraits. 
It  was  perfectly  natural  that  Walpole 
should  detest  those  who  had  at  once 
persecuted  his  father  and  deprived 
liinisclf  of  the  advantages  belonging 
to  a  umiister's  son ;  but  it  is  impossi  • 
ble  not  to  smile  when  we  see  him 
assuming  the  character  of  a  philoso- 
phical spectator  at  the  game  of  pub- 
lic life,  while  he  is  simply  indulging 
a  pardonable  weakness.  But  this 
weakness  by  indulgence  became  al- 
most a  vice.  When  we  find  Walpole 
actually  revelling  in  the  "  charming 
abuse'  of  Churchill's  satires,  and 
hear  him  call  another  writer's  se- 
verities "soothing,"  because  they 
mangled   his   acquaintance,   among 
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whom  were  some  lie  called  friends, 
we  turn  from  him  with  a  momentary- 
feeling  of  horror.  An  habitual 
Fneer  at  the  motives  and  desires  of 
mankind  surely  cannot  proceed  from 
a  well-regulated  mind,  it  springs 
from  some  gnawing  personal  feeling  ; 
it  is  the  result  of  ill-humour — of  a 
partial  view  of  things — often  a  judg- 
ment passed  upon  itself  by  a  bad 
heart.  Horace  Walpole  found  am- 
ple food  for  his  cynical  temper  in 
watching  the  scramblers  for  power 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  He 
was  infinitely  anmsed  with  I^rd 
Bath's  disappointments  —  with  the 
slip  of  official  Sandys,  once  oppo- 
sition's prime  motion  -  maker  and 
bully :  with  the  ridiculous  disgraces 
of  old  Horace  Walpole,  as  dirty 
in  his  political  da^'s  as  he  was 
"  nasty  in  mien."  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  every  body's  minister 
and  every  body's  butt,  his  pnident, 
but  not  brilliant  or  high-minded 
brother,  Walpole  despised  and  dis- 
liked. With  them,  as  former  crea- 
tures of  his  father,  whom  they  had 
afterwards  slighted,  he  kept  no 
terms.  To  the  brilliant  T^rd  Car- 
teret, who  was  destined  to  shew  how 
many  great  qualities  might  be  pos- 
sessed by  an  eager  ^wlitician  ^vithout 
making  him  an  eminent  statesman, 
AValpoic  whispered  through  the 
beautiful  I^ady  Carteret  gentle  con- 
dolences or  congratulations,  accord- 
ing as  her  lord  fell  or  rose,  and 
gained  at  once  the  good- will  of  the 
peer  and  admission  to  the  drums  of 
the  lady.  With  the  Grcnvilles,  Lyt- 
teltons,  and  Pitts,  he  was  not  so 
friendly.  These  young  men  formed, 
during  the  last  years  of  Sir  Robert's 
administration,  one  compact  little 
family  of  patriots  and  declaimers. 
They  were  named  by  Sir  Hobert, 
from  their  common  relationship  to 
Lord  Cobham,  the  nej)otists  or  the 
Cobhani  cousins.  They  were  all 
mutually  connected  by  marriage,  and 
still  more  by  similarity  of  political 
views.  Two  among  tliis  devoted 
little  band,  the  man  most  prominent 
in  station,  and  the  orator  most  dis- 
tinguished by  talent,  were  very  un- 
wisely selected  by  the  irritated  mini- 
ster as  its  ringleaders,  and  sacrificed 
accordingly.  Jxnxl  Cobham  and 
Williain  Pitt  were  both  d(;jjrived  of 
their  coiiiniissions  in  tlie  army.  This 
Lord  Cobham  \va^  "the  brave  Cob- 


ham," whose  last  thoughts,  Pope  said, 
would  be  ibr  his  countrj' ;  but  who, 
in  fact,  died  in  a  fit  of  impotent 
exasperation  at  his  own  physical  de- 
bility, which  would  not  allow  him  to 
convey  nourishment  to  his  mouth. 
He  threw  a  jelly  in  the  face  of  his 
niece,  and  fell  back  expiring.  His 
nephew,  Avho  succeeded  to  his  titles, 
but  was  aftenvards  more  known  as 
Earl  Temple,  Avas  a  man  of  violent 
political  feelings  without  proportion- 
ate talent.  He  was  ambitious  and 
eager  for  applause,  Avhich  it  was 
never  his  fortune  to  obtain  in  any 
satisfactory  degree.  He  prided  him- 
self upon  his  consistency,  which  was, 
in  fact,  the  resolute  obstinacy  of  a 
small-minded  man.  His  opinions,  in 
general  formed  by  passion  or  bigotrj', 
were  never  relinquished.  Experi- 
ence had  no  power  over  them.  Like 
many  others  of  his  class,  he  looked 
upon  inflexibility  as  a  virtue  in  itself, 
Avithout  reference  to  the  cause  in 
which  it  was  exerted,  and  delighted 
to  shew  himself  superior  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  spirit  with  whom 
it  was  his  fate  to  be  so  much  con- 
nected through  life.  But,  on  the 
whole,  Tx)rd  Uobham  mav  be  said  to 
have  played  his  part  with  decenc}'. 
He  was  superior  to  the  meannesses 
which  disgraced  so  many  other  po- 
liticians around  him.  He  never  sa- 
crificed his  principles  for  a  garter  or 
an  advance  in  the  peerage ;  and,  with 
moderate  abilities,  he  was  supported, 
by  his  dignities  and  wealth,  the  pos- 
sessor of  Stowe  and  the  hcwd  of  the 
Grenville  family,  in  a  very  respect- 
able station. 

A  very  diiferent  man  ftom  Lord 
Cobham  was  his  early  ally  William 
Pitt,  who,  at  the  time  of  Sir  Bobert*s 
death,  had  already  acquired  that  sur- 
name of  the  "  Great,**  which  has 
since  been  almost  inse]^arable  firom 
his  title.  He  Avas  one  in  whom  the 
most  ardent  will,  and  the  most 
boundless  genius,  were  united ;  whose 
grandeur  of  conception  was  only 
equalled  by  his  powers  of  execution. 
!No  politician  has  ever  enjoyed  so 
vast  a  reputation  during  his  lifetime, 
or  left  a  name  so  universally  ad- 
mired. He  raised  himself  from  the 
condition  of  a  ]>ortionle88  younger 
bi'other  to  the  greatest  offices  of 
state,  at  a  time  when  these  were  sup- 
])osed  to  be  in  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  <()me  few  aristocratic  families. 
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Hb  fluffed  more  popularity  than 
IB7  iimwiitfT  that  this  country  has 
etvr  known,  and  sacrificed  less  to 
gfim  or  yrcicr¥C  it.  When  the  na- 
tua  eried  oat  for  the  death  of  l^e, 
nt  adrind  the  king  to  he  merciful; 
nod  wlien  hk  eity  mends,  in  foUow- 
jflg  m  the  gune  which  he  had  started, 
pMBd  raKMntions  against  press- war- 
nnta»  he  turned   almost   savagely 

them,  and  disowned  their  pro- 
On  the  occasion  of  his 
_  ,  a  whole  nation  exclaimed 

iSbA  the  king  had  lost  the  hest  jewel 
ftem  his  erown.  An  empire  joined 
kk  eiecrating  the  policy  which  had 
ocBMioned  his  retirement. 

E?cn  in  dying,  though  stripped 
of  power  and  shattered  hy  painful 
dineMihewas  destined  to  be  greater, 
andtoettnct  more  public  sympathy, 
Ihm  any  other  statesman  in  a  simi- 
hrdtualion.  Upborne  by  the  most 
iei^  inapinitionB,  he  departed  in  a 
iriurlwind  like  the  prophet ;  and, 
IBce  Elijah,  it  was  permitted  to  him 
to  leave  his  mantle  upon  a  worthy 
dbople. 

When  Sir  Robert,  by  a  most  un- 
iiMtifiahle  t3rranny,  deprived  Pitt  of 
urn  eommisaion,  he  roused  all  the 
aiei|;iea  of  his  young  opponent  into 
Ml  aetion,  and  m^e  of  him  an 
cnemjr  ibr  life.  After  the  minister's 
death  only,  Pitt,  with  the  fabled  ge- 
neriwity  of  the  lion,  which  does  not 
pmr  on  carcasses,  paid  a  just  tribute 
to  m  merits.  When  Pultency  be- 
eane  Lord  Bath, «'  Now,*"  cried  the 
young  William  Pitt,  '^I  know  my 
jolaee  in  the  House  of  Commons!" 
He  imniediately  entered  into  the 
^hnnggio  fiur  power  with  a  dominant 
andi  most  eager  host  of  titled  rivals, 
mbaai  his  ]^e  had  disgusted,  and 
an  obatkiate  monarch  whom  his  oppo- 
Maa  had  incensed.  The  number  of 
hii  adherents  was  so  small  that  he 
mm  described  as  having  nothing  left 
hot  his  **•  words,  his  haughtiness,  his 
Grenyilles,  and  his  Lytteltons.'' 
afterwards    the  nrst  Lord 

Iton,  was  the  son  of  an  ex- 
old  English  baronet  of  that 
He  aspired  to  unite  the  cha- 

ctf  the  statesman  and  the  poet. 
Foslerity  has  refused  to  allow  him 
tiM  attributes  of  either.  His  poli- 
tiod  eaieer  was  not  remarkably  pros- 
pmns;  he,  at  one  time,  filled  the 

ofchanoellor  of  the  exchequer 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  sepa- 


rating from  his  old  iHends  to  main- 
tain his  hold  upon  it :  these  friends 
did  not  forgive  him,  and  when  they 
returned  to  power  Lj'ttelton  was 
pushed  up  stairs,  shut  into  the  House 
of  liords,  and  reduced  to  a  mere 
cipher  in  politics  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  His  passion  for  authorship 
consoled  him.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  had  shewn  this  fondness; 
he  wrote  verses  to  unknown  Belin- 
das and  Celias  while  an  Eton  school- 
boy; Persian  letters  and  epistles  to 
Sarah  Marlborough  as  the  coU^an ; 
and,  when  he  m^e  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope to  complete  his  education,  odes, 
el^es,  and  congratulatory  stanzas,  to 
all  sorts  of  people.  Most  of  these 
are  mere  rhymes,  strung  together 
without  ideas  or  feelings  of  any  value. 
Spiritless  expressions  of  tame  no- 
things— "  words,  words."  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  compositions  was 
the  Mmuydy^  so  cruelly  parodied  by 
Smollett.  In  this  there  may  be  oc- 
casionally two  or  three  lines  that  do 
not  sound  disaCTeeably  to  the  reader, 
but,  on  the  whole,  surely  never  did 
a  more  coldly  artificial  production 
take  its  rise  in  feelings  so  agonised  as 
Lyttelton^s  were  on  this  occasion 
of  his  wife*s  death.  The  disconsolate 
widower  prates,  in  the  worst  jargon 
of  his  day,  of  Aonian  goddesses  and 
Idalian  boys,  of  Petrarch*s  elegant 
desire  for  Laura,  of  shepherds  and 
crooks,  Philomela  and  flutes,  while 
the  charming  Lucy  Fortescjue  lay 
stiff  and  cold  almost  within  his  view, 
dead,  lost  to  him  for  ever!  These 
frigid  dallyings  with  goddesses,  and 
small  pipings  to  artificial  lambs, — 
this  eternal  talk  about  the  mountains 
and  fountains  of  the  muses, — this 
strain  of  verse  in  which  the  moon  is 
always  called  Cynthia,  in  which 
beauty  is  worshipped  as  Cytherea, 
and  love  accused  as  the  Paphian  boy, 
are  of  a  very  different  scliool  from 
that  in  whicn  poetry  is  now  learnt, 
and  which  has  deluged  the  land  with 
moody  imitations  of  Byron*s  faults. 
Both  teach  vile  extremes.  But  Lyt- 
telton*s  rhymes  are  at  least  harmless, 
while  those  of  the  present  day  are 
too  oflen  the  expressions  of  lawless 
feeling. 

Lord  Lyttelton  was  a  critic  and  a 
historian,  as  well  as  a  poet.  He 
pompously  announced  Leomdas  to 
the  world,  in  the  paper  called  Com^- 
mov  Sen^e,  as  an  epic  equal  to  the 
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Iliad  or  the  Paradise  Lost.  lie 
gravely  compared  Milton  with  the 
author  of  l^mnidas.  lie  talked  of 
IVIr.  (jl lover  and  Air.  Pope  flourish- 
ing together.  The  world  has  de- 
rived some  benefit  from  Lyttoltou's 
Ussat/  on  Ihe  Conversion  of  St  Paul^ 
but  Ills  Henry  II,  is  forgotten.  On 
the  whole,  without  genius  or  origi- 
nality, he  was  a  really  respectable 
writer,  and,  but  for  his  title  .and 
station,  would  never  have  been  called 
any  thing  more.  lie  associated  him- 
self intimately  with  literary  ladies, 
maintahied  a  blue-stocking  corre- 
spondence, and  received  from  female 
adorers  such  incense  as  would  have 
satisHed  Uichardsou.  With  a  little 
show  of  respect  for  womau's  wit  and 
wisdom,  a  man  may  buy  adoration 
very  cheaply.  As  a  mcmlKjr  of  so- 
ciety, iiyttelton  was  generally  liked, 
in  spite  of  manners  and  address  so 
awkward  as  to  render  it  dou])tful 
whether  he  or  Johnson  was  Lord 
Chesterfield's  respectable  Hottentot. 
On  his  death-bed,  he  spoke  so  mov- 
ingly in  the  language  of  the  Christian 
moralist,  that  his  friends  insisted  on 

Imblishuig  the  details  of  his  last 
lours.  Such  details  of  the  end  of 
calmly  virtuous  and  thinking  men 
are,  in  general,  not  only  useful,  but 
pleasing.  The  last  words  of  the  lofty 
statesman,  when  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness, are  not  so  valuable,  for  such 
men  can  rarely  shake  oil'  tlie  con- 
cerns of  a  world  which  has  moved  by 
them,  even  in  dying.  They  are,  at 
this  time,  rather  objects  of  compas- 
sion than  of  admiration.  Is'apoleon^s 
dying  exclamation  was,  "  T6te  d'ar- 
mee!"  and  Pitt  expired,  groaning 
out,  "  Oh,  my  country ! "  but  Lyttel- 
ton,  in  his  hist  moments,  spoke  with 
the  authority  of  one  to  whom  the 
consolations  of  eternity  were  already 
visible.  He  sunnnoned  Lord  Valen- 
tia,  and  said,  '*  i)e  religious,  you  must 
come  to  this."  Jt  is  singular  that 
Sir  W.  Scott  used  nearly  similar 
words  in  a  similar  situation.  **  Ik*  a 
good  man,"  he  said  to  Lockliart,  "  a 
rdi'^ions  man,  nothing  else  can  con- 
sole vou  when  you  conic  to  lie  hero." 
Iseitlier  were  more  impressive  in  the 
closing  scene  than  the  hist  great 
thinker  whom  wo  have  lost.  The 
late  Dr.  Arnokl,  in  the  agonies  of 
dissolution,  soleiinily  returneil  thanks 
for  the  trial  which  had  before  been 
wanting  to  his  mortal  career ;    "  I 


thank  God  for  pain,"  was  his  con- 
tinual exclamation. 

Lytteltou  had  led  a  life  which  en- 
titled him,  at  its  close,  to  assume  the 
tone  of  the  monitor.  He  was  of  a 
yielding  and  amiable  disposition,  a 
good  son,  a  kind  father,  a  devoteil 
nusband.  As  a  friend  he  was  sin- 
cere, and  would  have  been  constant 
if  Pitt  and  his  party  had  allowed 
liini.  It  was  to  tlie  Grenvillcs  that 
Pitt  entirely  attached  himself.  I^nl 
Cobham,  with  his  brotliers,  George 
and  «Iames,  were  inseparable  from 
him.  Uliey  formed  together  the  most 
romantic  tneories  of  eternal  friend- 
ship, and  vowed  to  share  the  laurels 
of  victory,  or  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, from  patriot  battles.  Their 
affection  Avas  like  that  of  tho  devoted 
princes  in  the  Arcadia;  it  had  all 
the  sentimentalism  of  Florian's  chi- 
valrous heroes;  it  was  displayed  in 
the  most  violent  outward  demon- 
strations ;  and  Stowe  has  yet  the 
temples  of  friendship  and  the  bowers 
of  harmony  to  exhibit  which  com- 
memorated the  eternal  ties  by  which 
the  Cobham  cousins  were  united. 

Alas !  in  a  few  short  years  these 
ties  were  voluntarily  sundered ;  and 
the  friends,  with  anger  and  hatred 
hi  their  hearts,  parted  to  seek  for 
power  and  fame  ui  widely  diverging 
])aths.  Pitt*s  affection  for  tlie  bro- 
thers no  longer  appeared  so  romantic, 
when  he,  at  last,  avowed  his  pre- 
ference for  the  sister;  his  visits  to 
Wotton  and  Stowe  became  less  fre- 
quent when  Lady  Hester  Grenville 
shared  his  own  humbler  mansion  at 
Hayes.  The  mai'dage,  which  it 
might  have  been  predicted  would 
have  connected  him  still  moredotely 
with  the  brothers,  only  rendered  tlic 
se^mration  from  them  easy.  From 
this  time  a  scries  of  political  events 
came  rapidly  on  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  separation.  Fitt, 
domineering  and  intolerant^,  would 
not  share  the  power  which  his  talents 
hiul  gained  with  the  Grenvilles;  he 
rec^uired  submission  and  subordina- 
tion, fffci/  demanded  to  be  on  equal 
tenns  with  one  who  liad  so  long 
been  their  inferior  in  station  ami 
wealth.  Pride  and  contempt  on  one 
hide,  jealousy  and  disgust  ou  the 
other,  who  can  wonder  at  the  total 
alienation  which  ensued  f 

Lady  II.  Grenville,  who  wan  ex- 
tremely attached  to  all  her  brothens 
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and  was  beloved  by  them  as  an  only 
sister  always  must  be  in  a  united 
ftmily,  yet  %vith  a  devotion,  worthy 
of  patient  Griselda,  clung  to  her 
husband  throughout  the  unhappy 
storms  which  divided  her  from  her 
kindred.  She  never  hesitated  in  fol- 
lowing him,  even  when  he  drew  her 
farthest  away  from  all  her  early  at- 
tachments. In  the  end,  this  endur- 
ing forbearance  w^as  rewarded.  She 
lived  to  8ce  her  husband  and  brothers 
again  imited.  In  their  old  age,  when 
power  had  passed  away  from  all 
alike  to  a  new  race  of  statesmen,  they 
met,  and  talked  calmly  of  former 
days  on  the  hill  of  Stowe  or  in  the 
shades  of  Ilagley. 

Lady  11.  Gremdlle  is  a  character 
which  deserves  to  be  held  up  for  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  her  sex. 
She  was  endowed  \vith  a  combination 
of  qualities  which  rarely  meet  in  the 
same  woman.  Calm,  superior,  mode- 
rate, she  was  equally  to  be  admired 
in  her  conduct  of  a  state  mauoLMivre 
or  of  a  domestic  trifle.  She  could 
write  a  letter  for  her  husband  to  the 
king  or  the  minister  at  one  moment, 
and  at  another  could  quietly  occupy 
herself  with  infant  catechism.  She 
had  been  early  taught  to  consider 
political  consideration  as  tiic  best 
good  of  life,  and  was  passionately 
loud  of  her  husband's  glory;  but 
she  could  retire  wnth  him  to  the 
obscurity  of  country  life  with  hum- 
ble content.  She  could  contrive  at 
once  to  be  the  statesman's  companion, 
and  the  nurse  of  his  sickly  children. 
Gifled  with  a  man's  strength  and 
discretion  of  mind,  she  yet  was  i)er- 
fbct  in  the  wife's  and  the  mother  s 
peculiar  duties.  Her  destiny  w^as 
singular, — ^ambition  would  term  it 
enviable.  Her  huslmnd  and  her  son, 
her  brother  and  her  nephew,  ])ecame, 
by  turns,  the  first  ministers  of  her 
country  in  an  age  of  orators  and 
statesmen.  Iklonging  originally  to 
a  family  of  successtiil  politicians,  she 
married  the  man  whom  some  have 
termed  the  greatest  statesman  that 
England  has  ever  produced,  and  saw 
him  contend  agaiust  her  brothers  for 
empire.  That  generation  passed  away 
from  her,  but  she  was  still  destined 
to  behold  one  of  her  name  and  race 
presiding  in  the  councils  of  the  coun- 
try. The  almost  onuiipotent  minis- 
ter, who  reigned  during  the  long 
period  that  Lady  Chatham  survived 


the  first,  was  tlie  second  William 
Pitt,  and  a  Grenville,  his  coadjutor, 
in  the  cabinet.  If  external  advan- 
tages and  position  can  make  happy, 
Lady  Chatham  was  so ;  but  her  his- 
tory had  dark  passages.  She  sur* 
vived  an  adored  husband  more  than 
twenty  years;  she  outlived  all  her 
brotliers ;  she  saw  her  two  charming 
daughters,  in  the  first  year  of  their 
marriage,  and  a  son  who  gave  the 
happiest  promise,  drop  one  by  one 
into  the  grave.  Of  her  two  sons-in- 
law,  alike  distinguished  in  rank  and 
station,  the  one  who  had  been  the 
chosen  friend  of  her  race,  severed 
every  tie  of  affection  and  brother- 
lioocf,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  to  denounce  the 
minister  in  terms  borrowed  from  the 
sanguinaiy  orators  of  the  Jacobin 
Club.  The  other,  a  young  man  en- 
dowed with  all  the  gentle  and  all  the 
noble  virtues,  with  every  useful  and 
every  agreeable  talent,  never  reco- 
vered the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  died 
lingeringly  of  a  broken  heart.  Lady 
Chatham  was  at  least  fortunate  in 
not  witnessing  the  painful  end  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  her  surviving 
sons,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  other 
at  AValdercn,  l)oth  which  events 
took  i)lace  not  long  after  her  death. 
The  last  years  of  this  truly  noble 
lady  were  ])a$sed  in  retirement  upon 
that  estate  which  the  admiration  of 
a  stranger  had  bequeathed  to  her 
husband.  The  end,  like  the  begin- 
ning, of  her  life,  was  marked  by 
amiable  actions.  The  surrounding 
])oor  blessed  her  name ;  often,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  snow 
covered  the  ground,  she  was  seen 
hastening  on  foot  to  pay  in  neigh- 
bouring cottages  the  rait  of  conso- 
lation and  beneficence. 

Walpole's  sneer  was  never  more 
misplaced  and  impotent  than  when 
he  directed  it  at  Lady  IL  Grenville. 
lie  hated  her,  not  as  the  wife  of 
Pitt,  but  as  the  sister  of  Ix)rd  Temple, 
and  was  accustomed  to  talk  con- 
temptuously of  her  Greiwille  child- 
ren. His  dislike  to  Pitt  gave  way, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  admiration,  as 
that  great  man  proceeded  in  his  ca- 
reer; l)ut  the  Grenvilles  never  had 
less  of  Walpole's  ill-will  than  when 
they  were  denmnding  the  impeach- 
ment of  Sir  llobert.  He  says,  cha- 
racteristically, in  speaking  of  his  de- 
termination   to    brave   parliament, 
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"  Can  I  ever  hear  oratory  superior 
to  my  I^rd  Chatham  ?  AVill  George 
(irenville  ever  cease  to  ])e  the  most 
tiresome  of  human  lieings?"  With 
these  ieelings  he  looked  on  ^vith 
satisfaction  at  the  dissensions  among 
the  brotliers ;  he  was  delighted  when 
Lyttelton  visited  him  to  make  piteous 
complaints  of  his  dear  friend  Pitt; 
when  he  heard  I^ord  Temple  in  one 
house  execrate  the  policy  of  Creorge 
Grenville  in  the  other ;  Avhilst  1-iord 
Chatham  annihilated  each  in  turn 
with  contemptuous  epithets.  Wal- 
pole rejoiced  in  the  notion  that  by 
such  recriminations  the  originally 
paltry  motives  of  these  former  pa- 
triots were  discovered.  Alas!  the 
patriots  only  shewed  that  they  were 
also  politicians;  but  they  were  not 
politicians  only,  like  Fox,  with  whom 
Walpole  maintained  an  appearance 
of  friendship  and  intimacy.  Henry 
Fox  was,  in  1745,  rising  mto  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

He  hail  succeeded,  after  pushing 
himself  into  parliament,  in  gaining 
the  good-will  of  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
and,  at  the  time  of  that  minister's 
fall,  was  attached  to  the  Pelham 
division  of  his  party.  His  vigonms, 
manly  qualities,  his  excellent  talents 
in  debate,  were  considered  worthy  to 
Iki  put  in  opposition  to  those  of  Pitt. 
He  was  the  only  member  of  the 
House  who  could  l)e  fairly  matched 
\vith  that  dreaded  orator.  Cool, 
sagacious,  intrepid,  he  sallied  forth 
against  him  fearlessly,  and  often  con- 
tended on  more  than  equal  terms 
with  his  antagonist  when  the  latter 
was  in  his  wayward  and  fanciful 
moods.  For  some  time  the  balance 
between  them  was  even ;  then  Fox's 
fortune  seemed  to  preponderate; 
while  every  court  intrigue,  every 
ministerial  manoeuvre  was  put  in 
motion  for  his  support ;  another 
charge,  and  he  sank  rebuked  l)eneath 
the  superior  genius  of  his  adversary, 
never  to  rise  again  in  national  esti- 
mation. His  unpopularity  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  was  as  great  as  his 
rival's  honourable  fame.  He  lived 
to  be  called  "  the  connuon  curse  and 
nuisance  of  the  land,"  and  to  know 
himself  believed  capable  of  accepting 
French  bribes  to  facilitate  the  peace 
of  Paris.  His  character  was  of  a 
nature  to  give  easy  currency  to  such 
reports.     JCxtravagantly  profuse  in 


his  habits,  a  gambler  and  a  profligate, 
he  did  not  scniple  to  appropriate 
large  balances  of  money  which  passed 
through  his  hands  as  paymaster  of 
the  forces.  The  most  shameful  cor- 
ruption was  laid  to  his  charge  by 
accusers  who  remained  unanswered, 
and  his  conduct  was  contrasted  by 
the  nation  most  disadvantageously 
with  his  rival's  haughty  probity. 
The  one  minister  left  large  sums  be- 
hind him,  not^vithstanding  his  pro- 
fuse habits ;  the  other,  temperate  and 
simple  in  all  his  notions,  died  ]K)or, 
and  left  a  family  to  be  adopted  b}^ 
his  grateful  countrj-. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  three 
most  eminent  and  busy  politicians 
of  (jeorge  II.'s  latter  days  left  each 
of  them  younger  sons  who  occupied 
similarly  prominent  positions  in  the 
next  reiffu.  T^rd  Chatham,  Henn' 
Fox,  and  CJeorge  Grenville,  were  all 
reproduced  in  their  immediate  de- 
scendant's. I'he  Foxes  and  Pitts, 
especially,  played  much  the  same 
part  relating  to  each  other,  and  pre- 
sented something  of  the  same  contrast 
in  their  respective  characters. 

The  parallels  written  in  1756  of 
the  two  most  eminent  men  of  the 
House  of  Commons  might  read  very 
well  as  comparisons  beti^'een  the 
Fox  and  the  htt  of  our  later  days. 
Both  the  Foxes  were  admirable  in 
debate,  both  as  speakers  had  some 
similar  defects  of  manner,  the  same 
vast  reasoning  powers,  and  the  same 
frank  and  manly  style  in  arj^ment. 
They  were  alike  ffifted  with  the 
qualities  which  make  the  popular 
companion,  and  the  talents  tliat  win 
as  much  love  as  admiralion;  both 
prosecuted  their  pleasures  to  excess, 
and  each  squandered  a  fortune  ai  the 
gaming-table ;  but  here  the  likeness 
ends.  The  son  did  not  imitiite  the 
father  in  retrieving  his  shamefhl 
losses  by  public  peculation,  nor  did 
the  suspicion  of  his  most  active  ene- 
mies dare  to  accuse  him  of  corruption 
in  the  exercise  of  his  high  functions. 
The  Pitts  were  alike  contrasted  with 
their  rivals  by  the  correctness  of  their 
lives  and  the  somewhat  austere  cha- 
racter of  their  public  deportment. 

William  Pitt  imitated  his  father 
exactly  in  contempt  of  money  and 
covetousness  of  power,  in  inaccessible 
integrity,  .scorn  of  artifice,  dauntless- 
ness,  and  moral  courage.  Both  had 
the  same  loflty  notions  of  the  snbmis- 
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sioa  due  to  them  from  the  sovcrcigu 
whom  they  served.  When  Jjord 
Chatham  was  sent  for  on  one  occasion 
to  fSorm  a  ministry,  he  said  to  the 
abruptly, — 


•*  The  whole  frame  of  your  jj^overn- 
iii0iit  it  disonlercd,  and  will  require 
m&9mnj9tnj  at  least,  to  restore  it  to  the 
state  It  was  in  eighteen  months  ago. 
Yoar  army  it  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  must  no  longer  he  governed  hy  a 
secretary  at  war  ignorant  of  all  military 
affiun.  •  •  ♦  ♦  All  those  who 
▼oted  for  the  peace  must  be  turned  out, 
and  all 'the  Tories  to  a  man  !" 

His  son  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
used  the  same  language,  but  he  would 
have  made  the  same  demands.  In 
other  respects  he  was  but  a  faint  copy 
of  Loid  Chatham,  lie  had  none  of 
fab  fiuher*s  violence,  and  little  of  his 
faaughtiness ;  he  was  more  reserved 
and  shy*^  than  proud;  more  con- 
fident tkan  arrogant,  more  resolved 
than  inflexible. 

He  was  not  inaccessible  to  influence 
from  those  around  him,  and  had  his 
Diindases  and  his  Tomlines,  who 
were  unknown  to  his  father.  The 
first  Fitt,  when  he  chose  to  imbcnd 
and  descend  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
mortals,  was  so  graceful  and  fascinat- 
ing that  few  could  withstand  his 
powers  of  persuasion. 

Lord  Cobham  would  not  trust  him 
alone  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  Pitt's  political 
views  did  not  quite  coincide  with  his 


He  could  be  a  courtier,  too,  and 
understood  the  external  homage 
which  pleased  a  sovereign.  When 
he  was  too  ill  to  stand  in  the  king  s 
presence,  he  signed  despatches  on  his 
Imees.  But  he  did  not  teach  these 
arts.  No  Hammond  sung  of  his  son's 
soft  manners.  The  second  Pitt,  if  he 
was  not  giiled  with  all  the  imagina- 


tion and  genius  of  his  father,  had  a 
far  finer  iudguicnt,  with  more  pru- 
dence and  consistency.  With  tnese 
qualities  all  may  not  agree  that  he 
governed  a  nation  so  well,  but  every 
one  must  admit  that  he  managed  a 
party  much  better.  Ilis  eloquence 
had  the  dignity  and  boldness,  but 
not  the  fire  and  brilliancy  of  Lord 
Chatham's.  He  was  always  grand 
and  imposing,  but  not  irresistible. 
I^rd  Chatham,  when  he  rose  to  the 
height  of  his  powers,  overcame  every 
tiling  that  could  be  brought  against 
him,  and  humbled  into  silence  the 
most  audacious  of  his  foes.  No  num , 
ever  used  such  violent  language  or 
threw  out  such  contemptuous  per- 
sonalities ;  yet  so  great  was  the  awe 
he  inspired  that  his  antagonists  in 
the  lower  house  never  £:camt  of 
demanding  satisfaction  in  any  way 
for  those  most  bitterly  irritating  ex- 
pressions. 

His  son,  for  saying  much  less,  was 
repeatedly  called  to  account  in  the 
House,  and  was  at  last  compelled  to 
su]>][)ort  his  parUamentary  sarcasm 
with  the  pistol. 

In  one  thing  tlicse  two  eminent 
men  are  said  to  have  much  resembled 
each  other.  The  best  judges  of  cha- 
racter who  knew  them  well  pro- 
nounced that  they  were  both  wanting 
in  that  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  enables  the  statesman  to  pene- 
trate into  individual  dis]K)sitions  and 
motives.  The  first  Pitt  was  too  much 
elevated  above  mankind  and  too  lofly 
in  all  his  notions,  had  too  little  sym- 
pathy with  people  in  general  to  un- 
derstand or  to  trouble  himself  to  un- 
derstand their  ])rinciplcs  of  action. 
The  son  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  mingling  with  them  on  a  footing 
of  equality. 

His  education  was  as  entirely  pri- 
vate as  that  of  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
He  was  never  launched  into  the  httle 


•  No  two  characters  are  more  frequently  confounded  than  that  of  the  shy  and  the 
proad  man.  The  appearance  of  the  latter  is,  indeed,  often  assumed  by  the  former  in 
a  spirit  of  self-defence. 

On  the  occasion  of  some  public  thanksgiving  in  the  City  during^  the  late  war,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  received  with  such  tierce  jlemonstrations  of  hatred  by  the  populace,  that  a 
body  of  the  Lig^bt  Jlorse  VolunttfTs  came  forward  to  escort  him  through  the  town  on 
his  return.  The  party  arrived  safely  in  Downing  Street,  when  Mr.  Pitt  darted  pre- 
cipitately into  his  house  and  immediately  vanished ;  but  before  his  companions  had 
tiine  to  wonder  at  so  uncourteous  a  proceeding;  be  reappeared  at  the  door,  and  dis- 
miaaed  them  with  a  cold  "  1  thank  you."  In  this  little  incideut,— in  the  flight,  the 
repantance,  snd  the  embarrass(>d  ;;riUitude  at  last,  the  struggles  of  the  shy  man  are 
ererj  where  apparent.  Lord  Cliatham,  in  a  similar  situation,  would  have  been  nobly 
gnwioiui. 
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world  oC  a  public  school  where  boys 
Icani  the  ways  oi'  men ;  but  m  the 
KCcluMJon  of  his  fathers  library  he 
was  initiated  into  the  abstract  mj's- 
t  cries  of  treaties  and  taxes,  and  taught 
the  theory  of  statesmaa<<hip ;  at  col- 
le;(e  even  he  was  for  a  long  time  at- 
tended by  a  family  tutor  to  keep  him 
in  family  leading-strings ;  and  when  he 
Ht  last  emerged  into  active  life  it  was 
unly  to  become  at  once  the  leading 
man  of  tlie  country,  the  dispenser  of 
]M)wer  and  patronage,  who  was  to  be 
approached  distantly  vnth  submission 
and  flattery ;  so  that  he  only  knew 
the  world  in  tbe  IIoiLse  of  Commons, 
or  as  kings  and  princes  do  at  courts 
and  levees. 

llonice  "Walpole  lived  long  enough 
to  make  com|mrisons  between  fathers 
and  sons.  Ilis  years  comprised  a  wide 
jiortion  of  tune  in  politics.  He  had 
seen  the  rise  of  the  first  William  Titt, 
and  he  lived  tlirough  more  than  ten 
years  of  his  son's  a£ninistration ;  he 
had  heard  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
and  he  knew  of  Canning  and  Grey 
before  he  died. 

We  can  hardly  Avonder  that  he 
should  at  last  tire  of  watching  the 
changes  of  men  and  measures  in  po- 
litical life,  that  for  some  time  before 
the  end  of  liis  existence  he  should 
have  ceased  to  hunt  through  the 
town  for  sa}'ings  of  the  king  and 
doings  of  tbe  minister,  for  party  hon 
mots,  and  court  mana»uvrcs.  Indeetl 
he  would  not  have  found  much  to 
gratify  his  witty  malice.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  character  of 
l)olitics  was  nmch  changed.  The 
little  mvstcrics  of  secrets  were  at  an 
end.  William  Pitt  had  finished  the 
work  which  Lord  Cbatliaiu  had  be- 
gun, (lossip  bad  no  longer  a  fertile 
iicld  of  conjectures  and  suspicions  to 
sport  in  beyond  the  House  ofCom- 
moiij!.  No  king's  mistress,  no  minis- 
tor's  iiiistross  gave  to  it  the  pregnancy 
of  IVniale  intrigues;  state  ali'airs  were 
coiuhictcd  o]wnly  in  the  face  of  day, 
even  the  cry  of  secret  influence  had 
eeu'^ed.  There  was  something  in  the 
austere  indeiKiulence  of  themhiibter's 
churactcr  which   tfileua'd   whispers 


and  stifled  insinuation.  lu  order  to 
gain  a  hearing,  liis  enemies  were  ob- 
liged to  sneak  out  loudly. 

Waljwle  felt  that  his  wit  must 
grow  dull  when  directed  upon  the 
interior  of  such  a  government,  and 
he  wisely  forbore  to  exercise  it  at 
disadvantage.  The  times  were  not 
good  for  it  as  when  the  greatest  and 
last  national  interests  assumed  an 
equal  importance  in  the  minds  uf 
rulers;  wnen  the  Pelham  ministry 
exerted  an  agitated  influence  to  pro- 
tect La  Violettc,  the  darling  dancer 
of  Burlington  House,  from  the  rc- 
])roaches  of  an  angry  audience ;  when 
Duchesses  of  Kendal  and  Countesses 
of  Yarmouth  made  offerings  of  Saxon 
tankards  to  the  minister ;  when  the 
apiXKirance  of  the  Gunnings  at  Bane- 
lagh  was  an  event  of  greater  import- 
ance than  a  declaration  of  war  with  the 
world ;  when  the  House  of  Commons 
adjourned  to  be  present  at  a  theatrical 
perfonnance  of  amateur  actors. 

Walpole  resigned  his  interest  in 
politics  with  a  good  grace,  ^\^leu 
ne  saw  young  men  rise  into  the  high 
places  of  the  old  acquaintances  he  had 
]x;"run  life  with,  and  felt  the  total 
oblivion  into  which  these — once  lights 
of  the  world  and  demigods  of  fame — 
had  fallen,  he  smiled,  and  Icamt  his 
lesson. 

"  Ministers,  authors,  wits,  and  fools," 
says  he,  on  one  occasion,  "  scarce  bear 
a  second  edition.  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
Sarah  ^Malcolm,  and  old  Marlborough, 
arc  never  mentioned  hut  by  elderly 
people  to  their  grandchildren,  who 
liave  never  beam  of  them."  In  his 
bitterness  of  position  the  bitterness 
of  self-reflections  was  natural.  When 
sixteen  years  aflcr  his  fSstther*8  death, 
during  the  new  political  squabbles 
of  anew  reign,  he  revisited  HoujEhton, 
and,  sitting  solitary  in  the  mmsfc  of 
its  s])eiidour  of  pictures  and  archi* 
tecturc,  travelled  in  thought  to  the 
neighbouring  spot  where  lay  moulder^ 
iiig  the  poor  remains  of  that  splen- 
dour's creator,  can  we  wonder  that 
he  felt  himself  qualified  to  preach 
^'  All  is  vanity !"  to  Lord  Bute  ? 
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NORTHERN   ITALY.* 


Italy  is  a  country  always  visited 
i^th  pleasure,  and  gcneraUy  quitted 
vrith  regret.  >for  arc  dicse  emotions 
peculiar  to  age,  sex,  profession,  or 
employment.  For  the  young  and  the 
old,  man  as  well  as  woman,  tlie  states- 
man, orator,  poet,  painter,  architect, 
doctor,  lawyer,  and  merchant,  can 
each  and  all  find  within  the  limits  of 
that  classic  soil  objects  sufficiently 
special  and  engrossing  to  engage  liis 
or  her  individual  attention.  That 
land  must  indeed  be  gifted  whose 
rare  destiny  it  has  been,  in  every  age, 
to  sway  or  to  delight  the  world. 
]\Iuch  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
scholar  in  reference  to  Italy  is, 
doubtless,  owing  to  early  classical 
associations,  for  it  is  a  country 
which,  though  conspicuously  ])eau- 
tiful  in  itsetf,  owes  yet  more  to  liis- 
tory  than  to  nature;  but  even  in 
minds  in  which  these  associations 
have  faded  away  before  the  anxious 
cares  and  active  duties  of  life,  or 
never  at  all  existed,  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  the  calm  beauty  and 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the 
harmomous  softness  of  the  language, 
at  once  surpassingly  flexible,  beauti- 
fill,  and  varied,  produce  impressions 
powerfully  aided  and  continuously 
sustained  by  the  vivid  tints  of  paint- 
ing, the  severer  beauty  of  sculpture, 
and  all  the  enchanting  sentuncnt, 
melody,  and  hannony,  of  poetry  and 
music  It  is  only  in  that  fairest  gar- 
den of  the  world,  Avhere  a  serene  air 
and  an  azure  sky  are  the  inheritance 
of  all,  that  the  wonders  of  art  and 
the  treasures  of  science  are  open  to 
every  eye,  or  that  the  ear  of  the  un- 
fortunate is  consoled  by  a  matin  and 
a  vesper  song,  whose  melody  often 
breathes  a  balmier  influence  than 
could  be  snimlicd  by  any  merely 
human  consolation.  Though  Italy 
has  been  in  eveiy  age  and  at  every 
time  the  theatre  of  wars  and  in- 
vasions, yet  the  devastations  oCci.^iit- 
cen  centuries  have  not  erndicatctl  the 
eternal  glories    of  nature,    or    the 


scarcely  less  eternal  glories  of  her 
past  histoiT.  It  is,  therefore,  no  won- 
der that  the  desire  of  making  a  tour 
in  this  chissic  laud  sliould  be  among 
t!ie  earliest  hoi>es  and  fondest  "wishes 
of  every  uigenuous  and  libend  mind. 
In  the  early  \f9xi  of  the  last  century 
no  gentleman  of  rank  or  fortune  was 
deemed  at  all  accomplished  who  had 
not  made  this,  called  by  way  of  cx- 
a'llence,  the  grand  tour ;  and  though 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  ite- 
volution  interfered  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  laudable  projects, 
yet  it  in  no  degree  abated  the  desire 
to  undertake  them.  iJut,  though  the 
travellers  in  Italy  haAC  been  many, 
yet  the  writers  of  travels  have  been 
comparatively  few.  Among  the  first 
in  the  present  century  Avas  Eustace, 
whose  tour,  though  commenced  with 
Lord  IiroA\Tilow  and  ^Ir.  Ilushbrooke 
in  January  LS0*2,  was  not  published 
till  1813.  Tlie  work  of  Eustace  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  best  books  of 
the  kuid  in  any  language,  so  far  as 
regards  the  execution  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  take  a 
wider  range  in  his  inquiries  and  ob- 
serA  ations :  for,  though  he  enters  at 
large  into  the  antiquities,  arts,  and 
monuments  of  Italy,  yet  it  is  chiefly 
as  they  are  objects  of  classical  in- 
terest and  elucidation.  Of  the  actual 
state  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
of  the  society,  jnanners,  and  state  of 
the  arts,  or  of  letters,  at  the  period 
of  his  visit,  he  says  little  or  nothing. 
Thictured  Avith  a  deep  religious  en- 
thusiasm, he  dwells  Avith  fatiguing 
nniformity  on  churches  and  religious 
ceremonies ;  and,  from  the  number  of 
these  edifices  Avhich  he  has  taken  the 
pains  to  describe,  his  encomiums  lose 
nmcli  of  their  value  from  frequent 
repetition.  Ihit  his  (j[uotations  and 
elucidations,  though  given  in  the  ut- 
ni(»st  jjrofusion,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  apt  and  ai)i)osite,  and  bear 
ample  testimony  to  his  taste  and 
scholarship,  ft  Avere,  hoAvever,  to  1k) 
Avished  that  his  references  to  Claud- 


•  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Nortliorn  Italy,  Stntcs  of  Sardinia,  Lombardy,  aud 
Venice,  Panns,  and  Placonza,  Modcna,  Lucca,  Alassa,  Carrara,  aud  Tuscany.  Lon- 
doo^  John  Murray  and  Son  \  Ldpsig,  LoDgman  aad  Co. 
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ian  and  Silius  Italicus  were  more 
unfrequent,  and  liis  extracts  less  co- 
pious, for  tliough  Strada*  allows  the 
lormer  to  contend  with  Virgil,  Ovid, 
and  Lucan,  and  though  JMartial 
compares  the  latter  to  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  yet  Silius  remanied  uncited 
for  thirteen  centuries,  until  Poggio, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  discovered  the  MS.  of  one 
of  his  poems; — and  with  respect  to 
the  other  favourite  author  of  JMr. 
Eustace,  rigid  critics,  though  often 
admiring  the  colouring  of  Claudian, 
justly  reproach  that  slavish  poet  with 
too  often  exceeding  the  limits  of 
truth  and  nature.  The  style  of  Eus- 
tace is  generally  easy,  elegant,  and 
copious ;  and  though  occasionally  de- 
clamatory, his  book  is  liable  through- 
out to  the  reproach  of  being  too 
nuich  a  x>anegyric  on  Italy  and  the 
Itjilians,  and  a  diatribe  against  our 
neighbours  the  French.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  defects,  and  occa- 
sional over-colouring  and  incorrect- 
ness of  description,  regarding  places 
which  it  is  i)lain  he  had  never  witness- 
ed, the  worK  of  this  amiable  and  iiccom- 
plished  man  nmst  ever  find  a  place 
m  the  library  of  the  classical  scholar, 
though  it  may  Ihj  less  valued  by  the 
professional  architect. 

Next  in  order  of  time  to  EusUice 
comes  Forsyth.  He,  too,  made  the 
tour  of  Italy  ui  the  years  1802  and 
1 80:?,  but  his  Iniok  was  not  published 
till  the  latter  end  of  1 8 1 ;}.  A  Scotch- 
man by  birth,  and  a  schoolmaster  by 
profession,  his  work,  though  the  very 
opposite  of  the  Clasaiad  Ttmr  of 
Eustace,  is  marked  ])y  a  rare  degree 
of  merit.  Tliere  is  a  brawny  strength 
and  originality  about  the  Caledonuui 
which  advantiigeously  contrast  with 
the  difl'usive  and  somewhat  too  decla- 
matory pages  of  Eustace.  Nor  are 
these  his  only  qualifications.  To  ob- 
servation, rellection,  and  great  native 
shrewdness,  he  adds  no  mean  accom- 
plishments. A  proficient  in  classical 
learning,  he  is  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  literature  of 
Italy,  and  is,  moreover,  no  conimon- 
])lace,  every-day  cMmnoisseur  in  deal- 
ing with  works  of  art.  In  descrip- 
tion he  is  often  hai)py,  and  almost 


always  vigorous  and  pointed,  and. 
though  he  occasionally  displays  some- 
what of  the  dogmatism  and  pertness 
of  the  pedagogue,  yet  we  know  not 
in  any  work  of  travels  more  pithy 
and  felicitous  descriptions  than  are 
presented  of  the  Abate  Foitkma^  of 
tlie  Italian  Improvuvtsatori,  and  of 
the  gloomy  genius  and  power  of 
Caravaggio. 

The  Letters  from  the  North  of 
Italy,  addressed  by  Mr.  Stewart 
Rose  to  JVIr.  llallam  in  1817,  first 
appeared  in  1 8 1 9.  We  scarcely  know 
a  more  amusing,  original,  or  inge- 
nious production ;  and  wc  think  Mr. 
ISIurray  would  confer  a  signal  benefit 
on  all  tourists  by  givinc  a  new  and 
cheaper  edition  both  of  Forsyth  and 
of  Kose.  There  is  hardly  a  subject 
connected  with  Italy  on  which  Air. 
llosc  has  not  touched.  Ills  active 
faculties  arc  not  overshadowed  by  a 
too  reflective  and  contemplative  mind. 
Though  a  scholar,  and  "  a  ripe  and 
good  one,"  he  dwells  much  ou  men 
and  things,  and  deals  largely  in  fact 
and  aneolote.  He  enters  the  club, 
the  casino,  the  theatre ;  forms  one  of 
the  circle  of  the  coHoersazitfttey  and 
assists  in  the  caga  at  a  feast  with  as 
much  gusto  and  relish  as  in  the 
cathedral  at  a  festival.  But  he  is 
also  alive,  as  well  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  to  the  shades  and  variations 
of  living  language,  to  the  vexations 
of  custom-houses,  the  uiequalities  of 
taxation,  and  the  varieties  of  tithe, 
as  he  is  to  the  history  and  criticism 
of  the  antique  and  ever  glorious 
imst.f 

'Jlie  chanuing  Diary  of  an  IncaUd, 
by  Mr.  Mathews,  too  soon  lost  to  his 
friends  and  to  literature,  followed 
quickly  on  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Rose 
(for  it  was  published  in  1820),  and  one 
has  only  to  regret  that  a  gentleman 
so  eminently  giftal,  and  so  entirely 
capable,  has  not  written  more.  There 
is  a  graceful,  easv*  and  unpretending 
be.'uity  about  tlie  volume  of  Mr. 
Muthews,  more  often  sought  than 
found  in  the  productions  of  modem 
tourists,  and  which  has  not  been  so 
successfully  attained  perhaps  by  any 
mere  tour- writer  since  the  time  of 
Horace  Walpole. 


*  Prolusion,  v.  vi. 

t  Wliilo  tbesr  shppts  luiv«  brcii  passinj;:  through  the  press,  this  accompligbed 
s(  holnr  iuis  paid  the  cuinnion  deht.  which  wo  all  owe  to  nature.  England  has  lost  in 
him  Olio  of  her  most  accoinplisheil  Italiiin  ^icholiiris.  He  wrot«  and  spoke  the  langlUM 
ot'  Dante  and  Machiavclli  with  the  precibion  and  purity  of  a  native. 
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The  Skeiehes  of  Italy,  written  by 
Hiss  Waldic,  and  Itame  in  the  Nine- 
ieenA  Century,  by  her  sister,  the 
fourth  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1826,  arc  works  of  very 
great  merit,  and  written  in  a  pleasing 
a^le.  The  remarks  on  the  fine  arts, 
in  the  hitter  production,  disclose  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  chaste  and  cultivated 
taste.  To  such  a  popularity  had  this 
woric  attained  some  dozen  years  ago, 
that  it  was  then — as,  indeed,  it  may 
be  now — considered  a  kind  of  vade 


A  Description  o/tJie  AiUiqmties  awl 
dker  Curiosities  of  Rome,  by  the 
liev.  Edward  Burton,  student  of 
Christchorch,  published  in  1821, 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  sur- 
prising accuracy  and  great  erudition. 
xfo  man  hut  he  who  has  tried  the 
experiment  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  oe  accurate,  and  a  book  of  travels, 
as  has  been  truly  observed,  must  be 
always  more  or  less  a  volume  of 
inaccuracies ;  but,  having  gone  over 
every  portion  of  the  eternal  city  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Burton  with  his  book 
in  hand,  irom  the  Temple  of  Concord 
to  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  from 
the  gardens  of  Sallust  to  the  aqueduct 
of  Claudian,  we  are  not  pre|>ared  to 
sty  that  he  is  once  in  error. 

These  are  some  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  travels  in  lUily  which 
have  appeared  during  the  last  thirty 
years  in  our  language;''    but  the 
guide  and  road-books  are  still  fewer, 
and  far  less  satisfjictory.    Tiic  tirst 
attempt  suice  the  pence,  at  any  thing 
like  popular  road  and  gnide-books, 
Vras   oy  Mr.  Ix'igh  in  the  Strand. 
The  Itinerary  of  Italy  of  Ivcichard, 
fsounsellor-of-war  to  the  Duke    of 
8axe-Gotha,  published  by  him,  which 
we  have  in  our  |>o8session,  dates  so 
far  back  as  1819 ;  and,  thouirh  it  \vas 
not  then  without  a  certain  ilcgroe  of 
merit,  yet  it  is  far  from  reaching  the 
standard  of  excellence  and   i'nhicss 
now  required  iu  works  of  this  de- 
scription.     The  ])lan   of  llcichard, 
good  in  itself,  has  been  in  the  main 


adopted  by  subsequent  compilers,  and 
is,  iu  great  part,  imitated  in  the  work 
under  review.  The  work  of  the 
Saxe-Gotha  war-counsellor  was  fol- 
lowed by  Travels  in  Europe  between 
the  years  1824  and  1826,  by  the  re- 
doubtable JVIariana  Starke,  an  edition 
of  which,  we  believe  the  sixth,  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  1828,  we  have  now 
on  our  table.  Never  was  work  more 
eminently,  yet  less  deservingly,  suc- 
cessful, than  this  wretched  attempt 
to  describe  the  glories  of  the  Coli- 
seum, the  Egerian  grotto  and  foun- 
tain, and  all  the  treasures  of  the 
capital  of  the  Avorld, — 

**  Rerum pulcherrima  Roma" 

in  the  language  of  jVIrs.  Malaprop. 
From  the  subliiue  to  the  ridiculous 
there  is  but  a  step,  and  poor  dear 
!Miss  Mariana  Stiirkc,  or  rather  Mis- 
tress (for  at  length  she  took  brevet 
rank,  though  she  died  umnarried,  we 
believe  somewhere  about  1830),  as 
complacently  describes  the  route  of 
Hannibal  into  Italy,  naming  the 
places  at  which  he  embarked  on  sea, 
river,  and  ferry,  as  exactly  as  though 
she  were,  in  her  own  iMjculiar  way, 
ehnmicling  the  price  of  small  beer 
at  Brussels,  or  soap,  starch,  and  hair- 
jwwder  at  leghorn  (p.  488),  or  of 
that  deleterious  ratifia  at  Corcellets 
(p.  4o.'>),  which  caused  the  death  of 
two  hulies  at  Pisa,  one  of  whom  took 
the  fatal  dram  to  cure  the  cramp  iu 
the  stomach,  and  straightway  dietl ; 
whereupon  her  friend,  to  prove  she 
Wiis  no  poisoner,  took  tlie  same  quan- 
tity of  ratiiia  herself  which  she  ad- 
ministered to  the  deceased,  and  ex- 
l)ircd  within  a  few  hours  (Starke, 
ApiKMidix,  45 ;J),  or  the  charges  for 
wjushing  shifts,  if  plain  —  .vt'c//.v,  it' 
trinmied;  or  (tell  it  not  in  (iath!) 
a  jKJtticoat,  if  i)lain  ;  or  (oh  shame ! 
where  is  thy  blush  ?)  kitchen  aprons 
])or  ilozen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
(Apj)enclix  to  Starke,  p.  507.) 

Excellent  and  worthy  Mariana, 
])eace  to  thy  gentle  manes !  Many 
a  time  and  oft,  on  the  Kialto  at 
Venice,  have  we  seen  thee  eheapen- 


•  We  make  no  mention  of  the  lutrodnclion  (o  the.  LUn'atnir  of  Europe  in  the 
Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  ami  ■Seventeenth  Cenlories,  by  Air.  Uallain— tor  it  is  not  Ji  tour. 
But  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  it  is  n  production  which  raises  still  hifj^her 
(if  that  were  possible)  the  lit(>rary  reputi;  of  the  accomplished  and  learned  author, 
oombinnifif,  as  diis  production  does,  all  the  characteristic  merits  of  Tiraboschi,  Cor- 

li,  and  Ginguenc. 
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wv^  caulillowcrs ;  or  in  the  Via  dclla 
Crocc  at  iiOiiic,  iimkiiig  tliy  Imrgniu 
ibr  ices ;  or  in  the  Liirgo  del  Costello 
at  Naples,  ordcruig  tiiy  Uurhaiu 
inustard,  and  promiKing  imniortality 
ill  thy  apiK'udiccs  to  all  the  withered 
vintners  and  tapsters  within  the 
limits  of  the  delicious  shores  of 
iiai:u. 

And  tliou  hast  kept  thy  Avord. 
Scores  and  hundreds  of  couriers  and 
costerinonjj^rs,  of  drajxirs  and  drug- 
iifists,  of  hotel-kceyjors  and  hackncy- 
nien,  of  watchmakers  and  wassher- 
wonien,  have  made  their  hundred 
thousand  francs  every  one  of  them, 
well  counted  and  no  light  gold,  by 
iHjing  recorded  in  all  the  iiernianency 
ol'  John  Murray's  pica,  in  thy  pre- 
cious j)iiges,  while  the  gi'easy  rogues, 
now  that  thou  art  gone,  put  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks  as  they  ex- 
claim, "  (^hc  haUa  rusa  e  (/tu',stn  vcrin' 
.^fma  irnida  (IvlUi  illustrmuna  Sigiuora 
Slnrkcr 

Ijut  a  tritce  with  jesting.  The 
book  of  jMrs.  SUu'ke  had  undoubtedly 
some  merit  in  its  way.  It  Wiis  enu- 
nently  useful  as  a  recorder  oi'  good 
or  bad  roads,  as  a  chronicler  of  jiost- 
ai;e,  ierryages,  wheel-grea,sing,  drink- 
money,  dues,  and  gratuities,  and  oc- 
e;isionally,  and  oidy  (>rcasi<nuilli/,  of 
;^ood  or  bad  inns.  J  hit  the  style  of 
the  venerable  old  lady  was  so  lax  and 
slipshoil,  her  sentences  so  unshai)ely 
and  ungrainmatical,  her  opinions  so 
vapid  and  old-womanish,  and  she 
was,  withal,  so  credulous,  gull-like, 
and  unsuspecting,  that  she  often 
became  the  dupe,  and  as  often  ren- 
ilered  her  readers  the  victims,  of  the 
most  worthless  and  lying  varlets,  that 
even  Italy,  a  land  fertile  in  such 
creations,  has  ])roduced. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
(•fleet  of  chance,  or  of  fashitm,  or  of 
both  combined,  that  the  sale  of 
Starke*s  Trarf:Ls  wius  immense;  yet 
the  j)opular  use  of  such  a  book  for 
:■«)  long  a  period  was  a  reproiich  to 
the  national  taste,  which  never  failed 
to  be  llung  in  our  teeth  by  enlight- 
cned  natives  of  every  country  in  the 
world. 

It  was  very  nuich  the  wont  of  a 
vivacious  cardinal  some  dozen  years 
;?go  at  liome,  called  familiarly  the 
dancer  of  the  sacred  college,  to 
])reak  out  into  invectives  against  the 
intolerable  stupidity  of  this  work  of 


Mrs.  Htarkc*a.  A  friend  of  ours,  quick 
in  admitting  the  truth  of  his  emi- 
nence's remarks,  answered  that  he 
knew  but  oiie  work  of  the  kind  more 
ridiculous,  and  that  was  a  guide  pub- 
lished by  one  Tiroli  at  llonie,  and  de- 
dicated to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins, 
wherein  the  author  recommended  to 
all  wayfarera  who  met  witli  a  pretty 
woman  aboard  ship  to  stand  aloof, 
lest  (we  give  a  free  translation)  lie 
should  be  ex|X)scd,  by  the  super  line 
ails,  by  the  craft  and  malice  of  ber 
nature,  to  inevitable  danger !  It  iihiy 
be  thought  by  the  incredulous  that 
this  is  pure  invention  on  our  parts, 
but  we  give  the  very  words  in  "  choice 
Italian  as  printed  by  Paul  Giuiichi 
in  liome  con  Ikcnza  ac  superiuri : — 

"  Ed  essemlovi  Donne  no*  Nuvigli,  die 
sieno  avvoauiitl,  ovvero  sospeUo,  pn>curi 
il  viag{;riatoie  dt  sUirgcne  lontano,  |H}rcbc 
altriiueati  potrebbe  dalle  inaidiu  di  Cos« 
tore  incontraro  ^venti  pericolosi,  o  vo- 
(I(>rsi  (Itipauperato  insciuibilmentt*  nift- 
diautu  la  soprafinaartc,  6malizia  di  deltu 
&e6W,**~~^0uida  in  Italia,  p.  B'i^ 

The  work  at  present  under  review, 
though  it  hwi  its  faults  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  improvement,  and  a 
much  more  copious  and  eomnlete 
guule  than  any  work  of  the  Kind 
which  has  hitherto  appeared,  with 
the  excei)tion  of  tlie  travels  of  1^1. 
Videry.  lixit  we  must  at  once  and 
IHiremptorily  object  **to  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  editor  intends  to 
atlbrd  to  inukeej^rs  by  the  publica- 
tion of  an  advertising  sliect  in  March 
1(S40,  whereby  they  may  make  their 
inns  and  their  various  accommoda- 
tions known.''  The  recommcudatioii 
of  his  own  inn  is  a  theme  on  which 
every  ISoniface  is  eloquent,  and  Ita- 
lian innkceiK'rs  pre-eminently  so, 
and,  unless  the  editor  can  personiilly 
vouch  ibr  the  grandiloquent  state- 
ments which  the  advertismg  sheet  is 
likely  to  contain,  he  will  but  add  to 
the  bulk  without  increasing  the  value 
of  his  volume.  Large  prices  will, 
luidoubtedly,  be  charged  by  the  book- 
sellers, and,  iHiradventure,  paid,  or 
promised  to  l)e  paid,  at  least,  by  tlic 
innkeejier  or  his  agent,  for  this  "  ac- 
connnodation ;'  but  that  the  insertion 
of  interested  self- laudation  of  their 
houses  and  lardey  can,  in  any  de- 
gree, benelit  the  traveller,  is  not  at 
all  apparent.  The  title  of  the  book 
in  which  this  "  accommodation**  is  to 
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be  affcmled  is,  wc  also  think,  dc- 
ddedly  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it 
ii  not  finglish.  The  work  harulbiwh 
in  German  signifies  small  1xx)k,  or 
maaual,  but  there  is  no  such  word  as 
handbook  in  English.  Wc  can- 
not, therefore,  but  think  that  the 
wordf  goide  and  road-book  would  be 
more  appropriate  as  well  as  more 
ezpiQMire.  A  growing  di8jK>sitiou 
haa  of  late  years  been  manifest  among 
eertain  classes  to  introduce  words  of 
foreign  origin — a  disposition  which 
the  critic  should  labour  to  check. 
For  instance,  a  certain  class  of  bouk- 
sellen  at  the  west-end  of  the  town 
now  call  themselves  librarians,  havin*^ 
read  in  the  title-page  of  French 
works  Uhraircy  which  they  in  their 
iffnorance  fancy  means  librarian, 
tnough,  in  fact,  it  fiimply  means  I)ook- 
seller,  or  dealer  in  lK)oks,  as  will  lie 
seen  from  an  example  from  one  of 
the  purest  of  French  writers,  i>oi- 
leao, — "11  en  a  fait  (un  ouvrage) — 
fern  9aut  le  iemps^  dit  uii  (Um  plus  fa* 
mtHx  lihrtureg** 

In  the  preliminary  observations  to 
Northern  Italy  the  author,  with  some 
self-glorification,  states  that  his  ac- 
count  of  Bergamo,  l^rescia,  Verona, 
Fadna,  Favia,  Cremona,  Mantua,  Pis- 
toja,  Lucca,  and  Pisa,  is  the  iirHt  ap- 
proaching to  completeness  given  in 
the  £nglish  language.  AVe  know 
not  for  certain  how  this  may  be,  but 
we,  nevertheless,  are  inclined  to  more 
than  doubt  so  confident  an  assertion. 
At  all  events,  there  are  many  things 
stated  with  regard  to  these  places  of 
a  trivial  and  unimportant  nature,  and 
which  might  as  well  have  i)een 
onntted,  while  there  are  some  curious 
fiwts  omitted  which  ought  to  have 
heen  stated.  In  the  first  x)lace  it 
is  not  stated  that  the  little  territory 
of  Bergamo  incloses  within  its  limits 
more  than  200  iron  mines ;  that  its 
Ga]Htal  contains  a  population  of  above 
91,000  inhabitants;  that  there  is  a 
parish  composed  altogether  of  Pro- 
testants ;  that  a  ik^rganiasque,  named 
Coleoni,  or  Cogligoni,  was  tlie  first 
who  used  cannon ;  that  modern  mili« 
taiy  architecture,  as  well  as  the  sys- 
tem of  posts,  here  took  their  origin ; 
that  the  silk  is  the  finest  in  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  I'ied- 
mont;  and  that  the  mill-stones  of 
Bereamo  arc  among  the  finest  in  the 
wond|  and  furm  a  staple  article  of 


exportation.  These  particulars,  sin- 
gular enough,  are  not  even  stated  by 
M,  Valery  in  his  more  perfect  and 
co])ious  work  on  Italy,  published  in 
1839,  a  work,  by  tuc  way,  which 
contains  a  much  l)etter  and  more  sa- 
tisfactory account  of  Bergamo  than 
that  published  in  this  road-book.  Wc 
are  inclined  to  think,  too,  that  the 
editor  of  the  Handbook  errs  in  deriv- 
ing the  name  of  Bergamo  from  Perga- 
nnis.  Poly  bins  and  Livy,  who  speak 
oi*  Milan  and  Bix'scia,  are  altogether 
silent  as  to  Ikrgamo;  but  Cluverius 
(JtfiL  Ani.  liv.  1.  p.  25)  derives  the 
name  of  the  town  from  fwrg,  moun- 
tain, and  Jmm,  home. 

The  account  of  Hrescia  is  co])iou^, 
l>erhai)s  unnecessarily  so.  The  Erse, 
or  Gaelic,  derivation  of  the  name  of 
the  town — Ihtgatmch,  or  above  the 
]ilain — is,  however,  not  given.  We 
observe  that  among  the  inns  ic  Due 
Torrv.  is  first  recommended,  but  when 
we  p.'issed  there  the  Albergo  Reale 
and  Ui  Poftta  were  considered  the 
best.  At  the  latter  inn  we  well  recol- 
lect turning  over  the  JJcre  des  Etran-- 
gcrs  on  a  wet  and  dismal  evening. 
Our  researches  went  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1822.  In  that  memorable 
year  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  their  ministers, 
were  hastening  to  the  congress  of 
Verona,  and  it  happened,  oddly 
enough,  that  one,  who  enacted  the 
king  better  than  any  legitimate  mo- 
narch among  them  .all,  was  journey- 
ing on  the  same  route  nearly  at  tne 
self-same  time.  This  was  none  other 
than  the  late  Edmund  Kean.  The 
names  of  three  crowned  heads,  and 
half-a-dozen  ambassadors  extraordi- 
nary, among  others,  Metternich,  Poz- 
zode,  iiorgo,  Chateaubriand,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  were  entered  down  with 
the  most  unpretending  simplicity; 
but  not  so  the  I^ar  and  Richard, 
among  kings,  for  his  patronymic  was 
set  forth,  witli  a  theatrical  flourish  in 
his  own  hand,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, as  '•'' Edmtmd  Kcan,  premier 
(ictenr  dc  Lomlres  /" 

The  account  of  Vcnma  given  by 
our  compiler  is  very  full,  and,  indeed, 
cnit  of  all  ])roportion  with  the  im- 
l)ortance  of  the  place ;  but  he  fails  to 
make  any  mention  of  the  soioum  of 
r^uis  XVIII.  within  its  walls,  or  of 
the  congress  held  there  in  1822 ;  and 
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there  is  tile  less  excuse  for  this 
oiuissiou  since  the  puhlication  of  M. 
C'hateaubriaud's  brilliant  history. 
We  observe  that  tiie  guide  rccom- 
niouds  tlie  Diic  Torre  as  an  inn,  but 
during  our  sojourn  at  Verona  the 
favourite  house  apjx^ared  to  be  La 
Torre  de  Londra.  On  the  subject  of 
the  tomb  of  Juliet  this  co^ipiler  is 
not  so  full  as  we  could  wish,  and  he 
is  altogether  silent  as  to  the  house  iii 
which  Juliet's  i)arcnts  lived.  It  is  a 
lofty  and  ancient  edifice,  with  mul- 
HoiLs  and  balustrades,  the  latter  fast 
mouldering  to  decay.  The  lower 
j>art  of  the  edifice  was,  when  we 
visited  it^  many  years  ago,  occupied 
))y  a  saddler,  and  the  first  floor  by  a 
hatter. 

ristoja  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
places  of  which  the  compiler  of  the 
work  before  us  professes  to  give  a 
fuller  account  than  has  yet  appeared 
ill  English ;  and  in  speaking  of  the 
people  he  says,  that  "  they  have  en- 
joyed a  most  happ^  degree  of  stable 
tranquillity."  Tins,  however,  is  con- 
tradicted by  all  history,  for  in  the 
1  .'Uh  and  ]  4th  centuries  the  internal 
discords  of  Pistoja  were  communi- 
cated to  Florence,  and  these  perverse 
dissensions  seem  to  justify  the  epi- 
thet which  Tetrarch,  in  his  famous 
sonnet,  bestows  on  tliem : — 

'*  J'ianijje,  l*istoja,  e  i  cittadiiii  perversi." 

Tiidced,  tlie  martial  and  disputacious 
'•pirit  of  the  Pistojuits  seems  to  have 
l>ecii  athnitteil  ))y  all  historians;  and 
Macliiavcl,  in  the  iil'tli  book  of  his 
hlnr'u:  Fittrrnthip^  tells  us  that  the 
Florentines  drew  their  l>e»t  troops 
from  this  lr>cality.  In  si)eaking  of 
the  I'filiizzt)  Vt:saH:Ur,  at  J^istoja 
( p.  44  J),  our  author  talks  of  Scijiione 
Uicci  as  a  prelate  of  very  question- 
able character. 

Now,  if  ever  a?i  unfounded  charge 
v.«ie  ni;ule  a;^ain.st  a  greiit  religicms 
rcfiniijcr,  this  is  most  undoubtedlv 
•irli  a  <:liar;^e.  A  magazine  is  not 
tin,  place,  nor  is  this  the  lilting  occa- 
•um  to  <:iifer  into  a  full  defence  of 
Hi'/  i  :  I  Hit,  whether  as  vicar-general 
of  t.)i<' ;in:)iiM^hop  of  Florence,  or  as 
bi-lio|M»f  Fi'toja,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  ".'ly,  that  a  purer  character  or  a 
Ujitcr  <!hrivliaM  never  a]>|)eared 
Mithin  the  r-'inliiii  i  oi'Tu^canv.  In 
all  !ii^  ecch^ia-tical  reforu)^',  IJicci 
Jia4l  acted  on   the   instructions  and 


with  the  concurrence  of  Joseph  II. 
and  Leopold,  the  sovereigns  of  Tus- 
can^'. A  part  of  his  duty  hail  licen 
to  mquirc  into  the  conduct  of  the 
richly  endowed  religious  houses,  l>oth 
male  and  female ;  and  because  of  the 
gross  immorality  and  obscenity  which 
was  found  to  prevail  in  many  of 
these  houses,  more  particularly  in 
the  convents  of  the  Dominicans  at 
ristoja,  they  were  one  and  all  su])- 
pres^ed.  In  consequence  of  these 
reforms,  and  of  the  openly  expressed 
intention  of  Kicci  to  restore  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  primitive  church,  and  to 
celebrate  the  mass  in  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  Tuscany,  he  drew  on  himself 
the  hatred  of  the  ex- Jesuits,  and  the 
displeasure  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
Tins  VL,  by  his  bull  awctoretn  fidciy 
severely  censured  the  propositions  of 
the  s}'nod  of  Pistoja.  A  systematic,  art- 
ful, and  interested  opposition  against 
the  prelate  was  soon  nused  by  tbe 
very  parties  whose  scandalous  lives 
Kicci  wished  to  reform,  and  calumny, 
with  its  usual  immortality,  has  long 
survived  the  occasioii  t£at  gave  it 
birth. 

Our  author  s  remarks  and  advice 
touching  patvports  are  just  and  sen- 
sible ;  but  he  docs  not  state,  which 
he  ought,  that  not  even  the  passport 
of  the  foreign  office  will  enable 
you  to  enter  the  territory  of  the 
l)oi>e,  unless  the  ruu  of  his  holi- 
ness's  nuncio  be  pre^-ioiisly  obtained. 
This  can  only  be  etTected  at  I^uis. 

AVc  are  quite  at  issue  ¥rith  the  com- 
piler of  this  guide  ^as  to  the  post- 
ing in  Italy  being  a  grade  inferior  to 
that  of  France,  so  tar  as  the  pos- 
tilions are  concerned.'*  On  the  con- 
trary-, as  to  the  speed  and  mettk  of 
the  animals,  we  tnink  the  hone  in 
Italy  bettor  tlian  in  France;  and 
though  a  careless  and  e^isi  a  rcickKen 
driver  may  Ih^  sometimes  fbond  be- 
yond the  Alpe!^  our  exnerience  josti- 
ties  us  in  saying,  that  there  axe  care- 
less and  reckless  driven  enough  in 
every  one  of  the  Fivuch  pnovmces. 
The  preliminary-  oliser^'atioDS  as  to 
sight -seeing  I^uais  de  Tlaoe  and 
Ciceroni,  are  good ;  but  we  must  take 
exception  to  the  woTd/.«5Mii«»  whkh 
is  intnxluceil  <p.  Io>  as  thoujdi  it 
were  Italian. 

The  ad\  ice  given  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Kioks  to  Ik*  ivad  pnsvkMB  to 
and  during  an  Italiaa  tour  is  ju« 
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dkioiui:  bnt  the  liflt  might  well  l)c 
extended.  In  all  that  is  snid  rcinird- 
ing  the  merits  of  Sismuth,  we  most 
oordially  concur ;  but  we  cuunot  a<l- 
mit  that  Giiiccianlini  is  a  l.'in^riiid 
narrator,  though  he  certainly  laid 
hiimelf  open  to  the  reproiich  urged 
by  Montaigne  (liv.  ii.  chap.  10)  of 
too  fbequent  digrcfwion.  The  liis- 
torian,  however,  of  whom  Charles  V. 
nid,  "  I  can  create  \\\  a  moment  (me 
hundred  grandees  of  Spain,  but  in  a 
handred  years  1  could  not  make  one 
Guiedardini,"  ought  not  to  l»e  thus 
Bammarily  disposed  of  in  a  curt  and 
captiouB  criticism.  Darus's  Jlistnni 
oj  Venice  fully  merits  the  encomium 
passed  on  it;  but  the  author  was  so 
mnch  mixed  up  Avith  the  military 
history  of  Na|K)leon,  that  he  would 
have  palliated  or  justified  any  faith- 
lessness or  tyranny  of  his  master. 
We  do  not  think  iull  justice  is  done 
in  this  guide  to  the  laliours  of  (iin- 
quene.  His  dissertations  on  1tali:ui 
literature  are  full  of  life  and  ima«^in- 
ation.  He  Ijorrows  much,  it  is  true, 
from  Italian  authority;  but  he  is 
rich  in  acquired  knowlcdire,  and 
sheds  over  all  he  touches  a  hue  and 
colour  peculiarly  his  own.  It  is  odd 
that  so  accomplLshed  a  man  should 
have  made  so  poor  an  envoy ;  but 
the  vehemence  of  (iiuguernVs  repub- 
licanism clouded  his  understundin<^, 
and  materially  interfered  with  the 
exercise  of  his  functions. 

Nothing  can  l)e  balder,  or  more 
jijnnc,  than  the  despatches  of  this 
envoy  to  the  court  of  Turin,  many 
of  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the 
archives  or  the  foreign  office  at  Paris. 

The  account  of  Piedmont — which 
the  compiler,  not  improperly  ])er- 
hapSy  wntcs  all  through  bis  observa- 
tions Piedcmonte — is  succinct,  and,  in 
the  main,  correct.  It  were  to  l)e 
wished,  however,  that  he  bad  given 
some  slight  account  of  the  admirable 
system  of  irrigation  which  ena])Ies 
80  small  a  territory  to  export  more 
than  100,000  quintals  of  rice,  and 
of  those  marcitey  which  afford  nu  less 
than  nine  crops  in  the  year. 

In  the  observations  made  on  the 
language  of  Piedmont  there  is  nuich 
error.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
definite  character  to  a  langnage  which 
is  as  different  in  each  ])rovince  oi' 
Sardinia  as  the  French  oflMuphinr 


is  from  the  French  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy or  Lorraine.  Our  author  as- 
serts that  "  the  l*iedmontese  dialect  Is 
much  more  like  the  Proveural  than 
any  other  of  the  moditications  of  the 
vulgar  tongue  in  the  north  of  Italy ; 
but  it  is,  in  truth,  as  different  from 
the  Provenral  as  it  is  from  the  iier- 
gamas({ue  or  Venetian."  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  IVlaurizio  Pipino  in  his 
Vocitlntliirh  PittJiHovtcsfy  who,  more- 
over, states,  that  there  are  no  less 
than  three  <litterent  ways  of  speaking 
in  Turin,  the  very  capital : — 

"  Jo  ho  o<sf*rvnti  in  questii  capitale 
Ire  varj  nioili,  \\\  ]iarlure  il  iiustro  dialet- 
to  ;  ciof*  il  cortigiano,  nssia  qiiello,  clit* 
iisasi  in  cortt*  ;  il  voljijaro,  ossia  queiio, 
che  iisasi  coniniunenieiite  Oai  citiadiiii  ;  il 
plelieo.oKsia  (jiieilo,  che  usasi  dal  niinuto 
popolo."-  -f*.  o,  Torino  mlla  Heal  Stum- 
lutniti,  176*}. 

The  accoiuit  given  of  the  capital 
of  Sardinia  is  exceeduigly  ample ; 
but  we  regret  to  observe  that  the 
compiler  of  this  JlinitUHtok  (we  are 
oldiged  to  use  his  coined  word  by 
way  of  distinction)  <loes  not  give  the 
prices  according  to  the  plan  followed 
in  Mr.  Murray's  excellent  lMM)ks  on 
Northern  and  Southern  Germany,  on 
which  l)0()ks  we  may  have  some  re- 
marks to  otter  on  a  future  occasion. 
AVe  take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
that  the  Europa  at  Turhi  is  not  only 
an  excellent  inn,  but  that  the  ijeojde 
are  extremely  civil,  and  that  it  con- 
tains one  of  the  l)cst,  if  not  the  very 
best,  restaurants  in  all  Italy.  You 
dine  by  the  carte,  or  order  a  dinner 
at  four  francs  per  head,  in  which 
case  they  supply  you  most  abun- 
dantly. The  hotel  has  the  further 
advantage  of  having  warm  baths 
within  its  walls. 

The  author  of  the  work  l)eforc  us 
embodies  but  little  of  the  text  of 
Forsyth  into  his  descriptions  and 
narrative ;  but  he  might  certainly  as 
well  have  omitted  the  bitter  re- 
marks of  that  pungent  writer  on  Al- 
ficri,  or  at  least  have  given  the  pass- 
age in  full,  whereby  the  sthig  would 
have  l)een  mitigated.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  disj)araging  observa- 
tions, we  yet  continue  to  think  that 
the  force  and  purity  of  Alfieri's  dic- 
tion nuist  ever  reconnnend  bis  prose 
to  the  study  of  bis  countrymen  ;  and 
we  entirely  airrce  with    Sir    John 
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Ilohhousc,  however  wc  may  po- 
liticaHy  differ  from  him,  in  thinking 
that  Alficri's  "  prose  style  is  pure, 
and  founded  upon  tliat  of  the  oldest 
writers,  though  free  from  the  pc- 
dantrj'  and  rust  of  antiquity." 

Tlierc  is  a  strange  mistake  at 
p.  55,  wherein,  speaking  of  Carmag- 
nola,  the  author  sa^-s,  "  C'armagnola 
is  associated  with  the  horrihle  orgies 
of  the  French  Kevolution,  though  no 
one  can  tell  exactly  how/*  Now  the 
wonl  carmas^itnlt*  in  French  means  a 
dance  and  song  so  called.  It  was 
named  the  vunnaf^nolr  of  the  Roy- 
alists, /.  r.  a  dance  and  song  made  to 
incense  the  lloyalists.  The  word 
was  at  first  applied  to  a  jxarticular 
tune  and  dance;  aitenvards  to  a 
]iarticular  kind  of  coat,  and  to  the 
soldiers  who  wore  it,  or  who  sung 
the  song ;  and,  lastly,  to  certain  re- 
)H)rts  made  in  and  to  the  national 
convention.  The  word  is  probahly 
l)orrowwl  from  the  town  of  i'annag- 
nola.  Thence  a  numlM?r  of  lacqueys 
and  ])orters  of  diminutive  stature, 
talknl  in  Fn^ich  ainitni:'uoh,  from 
their  phice  of  birth  Canuagnola,  emi- 
gRitoil  to  Paris.  Si^venil  of  these 
fellows,  whether  inciteil  by  [wy  or 
tlie  hope  of  plunder,  had  no  small 
shan»  in  the  massju*re  of  the  Swiss, 
and  the  other  horn>rs  and  violences 
of  the  ivvoliition.  This  will  explain 
what  our  author  thinks  inexplicable. 
The  ri'marks  on  Lombanly,  the  ile- 
srriptioii  oi  the  l>uomo,  and  of  the 
galleries  ami  imiutings  at  Milan,  de- 
serve miqmlihi\l  pniiso :  but  we  re- 
gret to  Ik*  tibligiHl  to  ol»serve,  that 
the  style  of  the  work  in  this  part, 
and  indiXHl  throughout  the  whole 
\olunie,  is  tVequenlly  stiff  and  anti- 
quatml,  i^ten  vulgar* and  prtnincial, 
and  imtssjintly  dtibmuHl  l»y  the  in- 
trmluetion  of  wortls  not  Kugli<h.  ami 
not  \o  W  fi>und  iu  any  known  lan- 
jMiji'^i*.  We  an*  toKk  for  iustautv,  of 
people  //  7/ ;.♦'•.•/  in  as»ii«tiii:r  ( pp.  7 'J, 
I'M,  ol'  «.'{'^«.'».i'.'/-'f  |KH»ple  (p.  !»"_M. 
:nul  '••.•,»»?»'.■. 'fr/.:Vi-  (p.  PJJV  of  the 
new  slriH't<  h;n  ini;:  reudeixd  the  town 
nioii' ,  I :••?■•'.:.■■.  I .'.".'  ^pp.  ?C  410.  .■»*:i\ 
III'  .■,..'iiN^  ilooiN  .uul  ^^in\Il»^^•i  {u.  '»7K 
ol'the  'irr.it  ,  •'.  :■  of  tVv' :vitiip.!.inv  •< 
(p.  'in;  iViuu  tbv'  iVvXpi.nt  u<e  o[' 
>v  hii'h  >\oiil.  cuul  t)\'  i!u!i\«  niH*'- 

tiiMl  Ot*  »."'•'■'.•'•.  {\'\K  i'*'',  ''U.  I  I  >. 
lU)^  /"  .;/•'.  :  •,•  .;  " '.  ■  ■  '  -•  ■  •  ,p 
M).    /■:.  *'     :>ppl'vd    r,^    .1     1  oik!'-;:* 


(p.  101),  hard  hy  (pp.  Ill,  292,  .381 ), 
letting  fdone  (pp.  149,  2;?S),  hronth 
(p.  220),  ooze  (p.  ;138),  and  fw-tppak 
(391),  wc  incline  to  think  that  the 
compiler  must  be  a  Scotchman  who 
has  resided  but  a  short  time  in  Eng- 
land, however  long  he  may  have 
sojourned  in  Italy. 

The  number  of  foreign  words  in- 
tnxluced  is  verj- considerable.  Thus 
we  have  rtmaisjuiftce  as  often  as  nine 
times  at  p.  398;  twice  at  pp.  405, 
420,  440,  592,  506,  536  and  541  : 
mciUierttl  twenty-five  times,  pp.  271, 
272, 2H 1 ,  288, 283, 285, 3 1 5, 3 1 6,  340, 
341  twice;  pp.  382,  383  twice;  pp. 
385,  400,  408, 415, 430, 433,  440,  and 
447 ;  i»p.  451,  516,  548,  together  with 
tenue  rampUmst  anberge  gitt\  tdiguV' 
mrnt  dcfrichment  geurui^  etat  mtijeur 
{sic)  quetv  (p.  372),  cr6me  (p.  3<i4), 
pnvlarure  (pp.  398,  399,  409,  and 
several  other  places),  nchumemeut 
(p.  339),  hordoge  (p.  346),  nppU«ju*' 
(p.  428)  and  einqwt  cento  style  at 
lt»ast  twenty  times,  when  the'  place 
of  these  foreign  words  might  Ikj  far 
Iwtter  occu])ied  by  native  sinewy 
Saxon.  "We  are  tempted  to  address 
the  worthy  and  industrious  compiler 
(who,  as  he  is  doubtless  a  Scot, 
ought  to  have  more  sense  and  shrewd- 
ness) in  the  wonla  of  Donne,  with  a 
sins;le  alteration : — 

"  OullamHsk  ground 
Hcar^  no  moro  wit  than  ours,  but  yet 

more  scant 
Are  those  expressions  there  which  Anv 

abound." 

The  wonls  untrmililenome  (pp.  217, 
4S:{),  inicinnMprcinl  (p.  217),  grand - 
ft^'iihf  (p.  180),  dpupotited  (p.  376), 
and  mannerefl,  in  the  sense  nted  (pp. 
379  and  386),  are  not  Kngliflh  ;  and 
the  wonl  ctdesse  (p.  127)  (it  should 
Ik?  cutei'he)  is  not  French. 

A\'e  had  intended  to  question 
several  of  the  positions  laid  down  in 
this  work  on  architectun*,  for  they 
are,  indeed,  very  questionable,  but 
we  lind  that  this  article  has  already 
•rnnvii  to  an  inconvenient  length. 
We  observe,  however,  that  in  speak- 
in-^  ot'  Londiardy,  and  of  the  duchies 
oC  l*anua,  Placentia,  and  Uuastalla, 
the  authors  remarks  arc  uniformly 
l-nmirable  to  the  Austrian  s^-stem 
oi  iroxernmeut  as  contradistinguished 
fnMii  tiie  French  in  the  time  of  Na- 
poletni.     We  are  certainly  no  blind 
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of  the  French  syatcni, 
nor  m  we  diaposed,  like  the  old 
Whk  oppoHitioii  of  1813  to  18:20,  to 
cry  £wn  every  thing  Austrian  sim- 
jdjT  beetute  it  is  Austrian.  J)ut  the 
swtty  of  Austria  in  Italy  is,  though 
not  serere,  eminently  stupid,  and  too 
often  harassinff  and  vexatious,  with- 
out being  absolutely  onerous  or  cruel. 
There  seems  now  abroad  as  much 
diaposition,  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
to  cry  up  every  thing  Gcnuan  as 
tfaerc  was  formerly  on  the  imrt  of 
the  Whigs  to  cry  up  every  thing 
French. 

The  French  in  Italy,  however, 
notwithstanding  all  their  brigandage 
and  braggadocio,  encouraged  native 
talent.  They  opened  the  universities, 
among  whose  professors  Napoleon 
•elected  the  most  leametl  and  vir- 
taous  men,  granting  them  lilKral 
stipends;  they  encouraged  works  of 
ringular  magnificence,  and  did  more 
for  the  completion  of  that  noble  mass 
of  building,  Milan  cathedral,  in  a 
few  years,  than  had  been  accom- 
plished in  as  many  centuries  before 
their  invasion.  Xor  were  NaiK)- 
leon^s  creations  works  of  magnificence 
merely,  for  new  canals  Avere  cut,  new 
bridges  raised,  new  roads  opened, 
and,  amidst  the  almost  iini)assable 
barriers  of  the  Alps,  two  carriage- 
ways were  completed,  to  which  the 
most  splendid  and  most  useful  works 
of  the  ancient  liomans  can  scarcely 
be  compared. 

Amidst  all  the  strife  of  war  and 
clash  of  kingdoms,  a  humane  and 
conservative  consulta  governed,  and 
Degerando  and  Janet  preserved  to 
the  beneficent  hermits  of  Monte 
Cotonai  and  to  the  wonderful  college 
of  the  Propaganda  (a  favourite  in- 
stitution witli  Buonaparte),  all  their 
respective  immunities  and  privileges. 

Under  the  French,  too,  Italy  en- 
joved  the  advantage  of  a  code  Avhich 
allowed  the  cross  -  examination  of 
witnesses,  and  gave  publicity  to  all 
the  proceedings.  Justice  was  then 
ftirly  as  well  as  speedily  admhiistercd : 
it  may  Ikj  administered  fairly  now, 
hut  the  delays  are  almost  intermin- 
able. It  should  also  be  stated  that  the 
people  of  the  hereditary  dominions, 
as  well  as  the  products,  have  been 
always  favoured  at  the  expense  of 
the  Italians  under  the  Austrian  sway. 
Not  only  are  nearly  all  the  cwjiloijcs 


Italian,  but  the  Austrian  army  in 
Italy  is  supplied  with  all  articles  of 
clothing  out  of  the  transalpine  store 
at  Vienna.  The  frontier  custom- 
houses are,  however,  the  most  vex- 
atious portion  of  the  Austrian  sys- 
tem. Though  Fadua,  and  Venice, 
and  Vicenza,  are  within  the  one 
state,  there  are,  nevertheless,  custom- 
houses between  them.  The  impor- 
tation of  wine  into  I-»ombanly  is 
subject  to  OS  high  a  duty  from  the 
ISlodenese  territory  as  from  Portugal, 
and  the  exportation  of  com  from 
Milan  is  as  strictly  prohibited  to  the 
Tuscan  states  as  it  was  by  the  jwpo 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  to  the 
territories  of  the  Grand  Siguier. 

The  UmHlhook  states  that  the 
hotels  at  Milan  are  dear.  They  are 
so,  and  those  kei)t  by  the  Swiss  (who 
are  lately  spreading  themselves  all 
over  Italy  as  inn-keepers)  particu- 
larly so.  It  is  true  that  the  Swiss 
houses  are  cleaner  in  general  than 
those  kept  by  the  Italians,  but  neither 
the  masters  nor  the  servants  have 
the  amenity  nor  the  politeness  of  the 
Italians.  The  Swiss  innkeepers  are 
in  general  stiff,  ])lunt,  and  sturdy  : 
some  would  call  this  being  indepen- 
dent; others,  the  majority  of  English 
gentlemen,  would  call  it  being  rude 
and  uncivil. 

We  have  no  great  fault  to  find 
with  what  the  guide  states  in  refer- 
ence to  Florence,  but  there  arc  some 
omissions  and  corrections  which  we 
think  it  well  to  supply. 

In  the  first  i)lace,  the  name  of  the 
excellent  and  honourable  banker  at 
Florence  is  not  Kcrridge  (p.  486),  but 
Kerrich  ;  nor  does  another  excellent, 
honourable,  and  hospitable  banker 
call  himself  IMarquay  (p.  48G),  but 
Maquay.  The  name  of  a  third  English 
banker,  the  worthy  and  obliging  Mr. 
Lemesurier,  formerly  an  officer  in  her 
majesty's  navy,  is  altogether  omitted, 
though  he  has  a  banking-house  both 
at  I'lorcnce  and  Ivome.  Sir  Charles 
Herbert,  mentioned  at  p.  487,  is  not 
a  general  practitioner.  He  was  for- 
merly a  surgeon  in  the  guards,  and 
afterwards  practised  with  considerable 
success  as  an  accoucheur  in  Lower 
IJerkelcy  Street;  but  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen previously  mentioned  in  the 
guide  was  a  general  practitioner  in 
i'rinccs  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
which  means  in  London  (whatever  it 
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may  mean  in  Scotland)  a  surgeon- 
aiM)thecary.  If  the  Signer  Armullini, 
spoken  ol'  at  p.  4b7,  \k  the  same 
gentleman  who  tanght  with  such 
success  at  liouie  many  years  ago,  the 
most  unworthy  ol*  his  pupils  desires 
to  l)ear  humhle  testimony  here  to  his 
taste,  learning,  and  rare  caiiability 
of  imparting  instruction. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  the 
tublv  iFhote  at  the  Hotel  de  York  is 
as  nmch  frequented  hy  Kussiaiis  and 
English  as  by  connnercial  travellers. 
The  charge  ibr  diimer  is  five  pauls, 
wine  of  the  country  included. 

The  compiler  of  the  HandhHtk  says 
nothing  ol'  the  |Kirticular  seasim  in 
which  Italy  should  Ije  visited.  It 
cannot,  however,  Ixi  too  plainly 
stated  that  whiter  is  not  the  season 
for  such  a  tour.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  then  little  difterent  from 
England.  '^I'here  is  the  same  humidity 
and  the  same  cold ;  the  numerous 
rivers  are  orertlowed ;  the  country 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  under  water ; 


heavy  and  long-continued  rains  in- 
undate the  rice-grounds;  dark  and 
lurid  clouds  obscure  the  sky ;  and 
the  fields,  the  trees,  and  the  vines, 
stript  of  their  foliage  and  verdure, 
have  a  dwarfish,  withered,  and  melan- 
choly a])pearance.  The  monuments 
of  art,  like  the  objects  of  external 
nature,  seem  to  suffer  in  such  a  sea- 
son, and  lase  more  than  half  their 
glory ;  and  it  cannot  1>e  too  often 
repeated  to  our  countrywomen,  that 
statues  and  pictures,  like  their  own 
fair  faces,  wear  their  best  looks  in 
the  light  and  sun  of  summer. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  this  Hand- 
book  a  very  creditable  performance, 
and  a  valuable  present  to  our  wan- 
dering countr^'men.  When  we  con- 
sider the  extent  of  ground  gone  over, 
and  the  multitude  and  variety  of  ob- 
jects described,  extending  over  GOO 
closely  printed  pages,  it  is  wonderful 
how  few  are  the  omissions,  misstate- 
ments, or  inaccuracies. 
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No.n. 

*'  NFA'F.n  BEGIN  THAT  OF  WlllCfl  \0V  HAVE  NOT  WELF.  CON'STDKRED  TtIR  END." 


This  admirable  precept,  it  is  recorded 
in  some  early  school-book,  lujing  en- 
graved on  a  cup  in  which  ])oison  had 
been  mixed,  and  which  Avas  to  Ixj  ad- 
ministered to  an  Eastern  monarch  by 
his  physician,  who  had  been  bribed 
to  destroy  his  master,  saved  the 
aforesaid  sultan's  life,  for  the  line  of 
advice  happening  suddenly  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  doctor  of  medicine,  he 
faltered.  His  confusion  Iwing  ob- 
served, he  at  once  ownied  his  intended 
crime,  and  was  j)ardoned. 

The  talc  we  arc  now  about  to  re- 
late is  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
the  foregoing,  but  we  trust  it  will 
not  be  without  its  monU, — a  check 
to  human  ambition. 

Mr.  Theophilus  Stales  had  served 
for  many  a  year  in  one  of  our  puldic 
offices.  He  was  most  methodical  in 
his  habits;  ifhecntereil  the  <l<M)r  of 
the  building  hi  which  he  was  cm- 
ployed  at  two  minutes  after  10  o'clock, 


A.M.,  he  was  unhappy  for  the  day, 
for  he  always  pridccl  himself  on  his 
punctuality. 

His  fellow-clerks  denominated  him 
the  regidattyr.  The  oiiicen^  or  com- 
missioners, hi**  superiors,  ever  up* 
held  Air.  Stales  as  an  eramnle  to  ul 
the  juniors.  But  then  Mr.  Stales 
belonged  to  the  ffood  old  schooL 

llie  home  of  Mr.  Stales  was  con- 
ducted Avith  the  same  precision  as  in 
the  affairs  of  his  office,  the  domestic 
part  of  it  being  superintended  by  a 
maiden  sister,  a  year  and  a  naif 
younger  than  himself,  who  had  been 
devoted  to  single  blessedness,  partly 
by  a  strong  attachment  to  her  bro- 
ther, ])ut  more  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  an  early  disappointment  in 
an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  this 
<'vent  had,  perhajif),  tinged  her  temper 
with  slight  asperity. 

( )ue  day's  occupation  by  Mr.  Theo- 
jdiilus  »Stales  was  exactly  the  coun- 
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terpart  of  the  other  three  hundred 
mnd  rixty-four  during  the  year,  the 
SondayB  excepted.  He  arose  a  quar- 
ter beunre  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
in  a  flannel-gown  received  a  tin-can 
of  hot  water  from  the  hand  of  hiH 
maid  at  the  door.  He  was  scrupulous, 
and  she  never  saw  him  at  that  hour, 
nor  he  his  domestic.  No  one  is  ever 
at  their  hest  looks  when  they  first 
0et  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  and 
stales  was  never  the  man  to  com- 
promise his  dignity  when  he  could 
avoid  it. 

His  ablutions  performed,  and  pre- 
cisely the  same  numl)er  of  sweeps 
Mrith  his  well-appointed  razor  over 
his  chin,  and  under  his  nose,  and 
round  about  a  sort  of  two-storj' 
throat,  rendered  that  portion  of  his 
person  efficient  for  the  day;  then 
there  was  the  powdering  mystery  of 
the  hair  and  whiskers,  and  the  thin 
knife  to  scrape  away  all  the  super- 
fluous dust  and  to  keep  the  whitenc<l 
mrt  in  a  strict  horsc-shoc  form. 
Then,  the  lower  man  had  to  be  at- 
tired in  well-polished  shoes  and  gai- 
ters ;  he  never  could  sufficiently  get 
rid  of  old  habits  to  adopt  that  most 
comfortable  of  coverings  of  the  lower 
extremities,  the  Wellington  boot. 

Then  occurred  the  visit  to  his  sis- 
ter at  the  breakfast-table,  where,  as 
she  was  seated,  he  deposited  one  kiss 
on  her  right  cheek  (she  had  a  little 
sort  of  hillock  on  the  other,  from 
which  grew  some  very  o])stinatc 
rushy  hairs,  which  no  depilatory 
could  remove). 

Now  "  three  and  a  half"  appeared 
to  be  a  &yourite  number  with  him, 
for  be  drank  three  and  a  half  cups  of 
tea,  he  ate  three  and  a  half  slices  of 
toast,  and  he  gave  three  and  a  half 
taagB  on  each  of  his  eggs,  which  had 
been  boiled  exactly  three  minutes  and 
a  half.  The  last  operation  at  the 
breakfast-table  was  to  pour  some  milk 
into  a  saucer,  to  l)e  lapped  by  his  sis- 
ter^s  lapdoff,  which,  on  putting  forth 
its  little  red  tongue,  reminded  one  of 
a2aain»  Unguce. 

We  have  been  particular  about 
these  minute  traits  because  wc  shall 
presently  be  under  the  necessity  of 
placing  both  Mr.  and  Miss  Stales  in 
situations  where  their  precise  notions 
were  to  beconsidenibly  disarranged. 

Yean  rolled  on,  and  the  ])cri()d  ar- 
rived when,  from  long  and  steady 
•ervice»  Mr.  Theophilus  IStalet-i  be- 


came entitled  to  his  retiring  pension, 
a  fair  and  just  reward  lor  his  punc- 
tuality and  integrity. 

Although  Mr.  Stales  had  lieen 
looking  forward  to  this  consununation 
of  his  wishes  with  pleasure,  he  very 
speedily  discovered  that,  1)cing  now 
without  a  daily  habitual  emplo3'ment, 
his  time  hung  very  heavy  on  his 
hands,  and  he  was  painfully  afflicted 
with  ennni. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  waded 
through  the  advertisements  of  The 
Timf'n  newspaper,  two  or  three  co- 
lumns of  which  alone  are  covered 
with  the  WANTS  of  the  i)eople.  It  was 
to  no  effect  that  he  established  a  fish- 
ery by  purchasing  two  brace  of  the 
species,  n/nr/nus  auratns^  in  a  glass 
glolKi,  for  Mr.  Stales,  in  a  very  short 
time,  })ecamc  utterly  tired  of  ol)serv- 
ing  their  eyes  always  staring,  and 
their  mouths  constantly  opening  and 
shutting,  while,  by  the  peculiar  fonu 
of  the  vessel  in  which  they  were 
swimming,  they  were  at  one  moment 
the  size  of  a  sprat  and  the  next  that 
of  a  moderate  red  mullet.  He  then 
tried  to  breed  canary  birds ;  was  to- 
lerably successful,  but  the  cocks  sung 
him  quite  out  of  house  and  home. 

Miss  Stales,  his  sister,  was  only 
good  company  for  him  after  the  cus- 
tomary official  hours,  for  she  having 
the  suiKjrintendance  of  her  domestic 
concerns,  and  from  the  force  of  habit, 
was  merely  convcrsationable  at  break- 
fast-time, and  after  five,  until  tea  was 
over.  Clubs,  at  the  period  to  which 
we  allude,  were  not  in  vogue.  Light 
reading  did  not  form  so  general  an 
occupation  as  it  does  at  present,  thus 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  and 
evening  was  passed  by  Mr.  Stales 
(especially  in  wet  weather)  in  yawn- 
ing and  wiping  his  spectacles  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  he  felt  >vith  the 
poet  Young : — 

''Leisure  is  pain;  take  off  our  cbariot- 

wlioels. 
IJow  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life  ! 
Blessed  leisure  is  our  curse.'' 

liesidcs  this,  Mr.  Stales  slept  too 
much  in  his  easy-chair,  and  much  too 
little  in  ])ed.  The  usual  symptoms 
were  consequent,  and  the  medical 
adviser  was  compelled  to  be  called  in, 
who,  after  a  course  of  physic,  which 
proved  almost  iruitless,  proposed  that 
nis  patient  should  take  a  trip  to  the 
Continent. 
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To  a  person  of  the  Btaid  habitfl  of 
our  retired  friend  such  a  proposition 
was  startling  in  the  extreme,  and  he 
declined  the  advice,  lie  could  8|)eak 
no  language  but  that  of  his  native 
country — a  terrible  drawbaik  on  tra- 
velling abroad.  Then,  was  he  to 
leave  his  constant  companion,  his 
only  sLstcr,  behind;  or  was  she  to 
accompany  him  ?  If  that  was  to  be 
the  case,  it  w^ould  amount  to  a  posi- 
tive inconvenience,  for  he  had  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  travelling  with 
females,  and  he  was  aware  that  JMiss 
Stales  would  not  stir  without  her 
maid,  and  that  functionary  (although 
Irom  long  serWce  regarcfed,  ui  some 
degree,  by  lK)th  brother  and  sister), 
Mr.  Stales  was  perfectly  aware,  would 
be  terribly  out  of  her  element  any 
where  else  but  in  tlieir  own  domicile. 
Oh,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question ! 

Since  the  very  proper  abolition  of 
lotteries  in  Great  Britain,  our  excel- 
lent neighbours,  the  Germans,  know- 
ing us  to  be  an  enterprising  nation, 
occasionally  inundate  us  per  post  with 
prospectuses  of  magnificent  chance 
speculations,  authorised  by  his  majesty 
the  Kmperor  of  Austria,  under  the 
su])erintendance  of  the  imjierinl  and 
royal  authorities,  issued  by  ^lessrs. 
Heine,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine;  or  IMessrs.  Jaques 
Mayer  and  Co.,  of  Mayence  on  the 
llhme ;  by  which,  for  the  trifling 
sum  of  twenty  shillings,  English  (or, 
should  any  one  be  sufficiently  san- 
guine to  mcrease  their  numlwr  of 
shares,  they  are  liberally  permitted  to 
do  so  to  any  amount) — and  for  which 
twenty  shillings  English  yon  may, 
through  the  happy  intervention  of 
the  German  lottery,  win  a  noble  do- 
main with  a  seignorial  chateau  of  a 
solid  stnicture,  built  in  a  noble  style, 
containing  many  splendid  apartments 
richly  decorated,  an  ice-house,  mag- 
nificent walled  gardens  abundantly 
stocked  with  fruit-trees  of  the  best 
qualities ;  with  hot-houses,  conserva- 
tories, and  pleasure-houses ;  stabling 
for  thirty  horses,  stalls  for  horned 
cattle ;  a  forge,  a  mill,  and  a  granan^; 
an  extensive  right  of  hunting  the 
wild  boar  and  other  game,  ke.  &c. 

One  of  these  very  alluring  descrip- 
tive letters  had  been  addressed 
through  the  means  of  the  Post-offhin 
Directory  (and  Mesfirs  Heine,  Bro- 
thers, and  Co.  always  forget  to  pay 
the  postage  of  then:  circulars),  to  the 


house  of  Mr.  Stales,  some  months 
prior  to  his  illness,  when  it  struck  the 
fertile  imagination  of  Miss  Stales  that 
if  she  projiosed  that  herself  and  bru- 
tlier  should  purchase  a  share,  or 
shares,  between  them,  it  would  give 
him  something  to  think  of  and  talk 
about.  So,  after  beating  carefully 
about  the  bush,  and  observing  that 
he  >vas  ri]X}  for  the  affair,  she  induced 
Mr.  Stales  to  try  their  luck,  and  the 
tickets  were  immediately  purchased 
in  the  German  lotterj'. 

This  expedient,  for  a  certain  time, 
produced  the  desired  cfTcet;  Mr. 
Stales,  not  only  becoming  less  le- 
thargic, but  entered  into  frequent  in- 
teresting inquiries  about  Germany  in 
general,  and  he  actually  waded 
through  a  tour  in  two  quarto  vo- 
lumes, in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
description  of  the  noble  estate  in 
question  which  formed  the  grand 
prize  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Stales  had  almost  forgotten 
his  temporary  excitement,  when  one 
morning  a  letter  with  the  Mainz  post- 
mark arrived,  addressed  to  Theophi- 
lus  Stales,  Esq.,  and  announcmg, 
wonderful  to  rehvte,  that  the  numlier 
of  his  ticket  had  been  draw^n  the 
grand  prize,  and  that  he  was  now  tlie 
owner  of  the  beautiful  estate  of  Stein- 
crau,  ap])raiscd  at  204,5£I0  francs, 
with  all  the  appurtenances  thereunto 
liclonging. 

Stales  dropped  the  letter,  and 
gasped  for  breath ;  his  heart  throbbed 
more  rapidly  than  it  had  done  at  any 
former  period  of  his  life ;  be  slapped 
both  hands  on  his  forehead,  unable 
to  repress  a  very  powerful  feeling. 

Becky,  Miss  Stales^s  maid  (of  whom 
we  have  made  mention),  now  entered 
the  room  with  the  coal-skuttie;  when, 
perceiving  the  face  of  her  maHer, 
which  b^ame  suddenly  fluthed*  the 
was  so  frightened,  that  she  iinme- 
diately  ran  ibr  Miss  Stales,  who  found 
her  brother  dull  and  red  in  the  eyes, 
with  considerable  throbbing  of  the 
temples.  Alarmed,  she  instantly  sent 
for  the  nearest  medical  man,  who,  by 
promptly  cupping  Tfaeophiina,  pro- 
bably saved  him  from  an  attaek  of 
apoplexy. 

But  when  ^liss  Stales  was  made  to 
comprehend  the  state  of  their  good 
fortune,  oh,  how  her  heart  flnttmd; 
and  as  she  entreated  her  brother  to 
compose  himself,  what  visioiii  of 
grandeur  crossed  her  imagirnition! 
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She  pictured  to  henelf  the  poni- 
tkm  ofa  German  baroness,  surrounded 
by  erery  sj^ies  of  luxury,  with  a 
luMt  of  bvened  retainers ;  a  master  of 
tlie  harse;  a  chamberlain;  forest- 
mofcn;  fidconers  with  hawks  on 
their  thumbs,  dressed,  like  the  hunts- 
men in  Der  Freischvtz,  in  green 
tonics,  broad  hats,  and  russet  l)oots. 
Ifiss  Stales  was  here  interrupted  in 
her  flolden  reverie  by  the  entrance  of 
Beeky,  who  announced  that  the 
butcher  was  at  the  door,  waiting  for 
orders ;  to  which  the  owner  of  the 
▼ast  domain  replied,  afYcr  glancing  at 
her  invalid  brother,  "  Three  pounds 
ofihe  best  end  of  a  neck  ofimUton  f 

She  was  now  certain  that  her  fa- 
vourite scheme,  a  Continental  trip, 
would  be  fulfilled ;  and  she  long  had 
indulffed  herself  in  the  hojie  that  she 
would  be  one  day  enabled  to  visit 
the  baths  of  Germany, — for  she  had 
been  informed  that  there  were  seve- 
ral of  the  spas  thnt  would  be  likely  to 
remove  the  blemish  from  her  cheek, 
the  little  hillock  >\ith  the  still'  rushy 
haini,  which  the  more  she  plucked 
ont  the  more  they  came  again. 

Mr.  Stales,  after  the  first  surprise 
ma  over,  quickly  recoveretl,  Injcame 
brisk  and  important,  decided  that 
they  must  cross  the  water,  travel 
into  the  heart  of  Germany,  view  their 
priaee,  and  1)C  put  into  possession  of 
the  domain.  The  hitherto  ([uict 
honne  was  now  all  ])ustlc,  large 
trunks  purchased  and  packed ;  and 
when  alt  was  prepared  for  departure, 
MisR  Stales  deliberately  informt^tl  her 
brother  that  she  could  not  undertake 
the  journey  unless  she  was  accom- 
jNUiied  by  her  maid  llecky  and  her 
little  dog.  Stiles  was  annoyed  by 
this  determination,  and  endeavoured 
to  remonstrate,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
Miss  Stales  was  half  proprietress  of 
the  estate  of  Steinerau,  and  she  re- 
mained firm  to  her  purpose.  Kow 
Stales  imagined  that  he  had  as  much 
right  to  his  comfort  and  luxury  as 
his  sister.  We  have  stated  that  he 
was  particular,  and  he  had  a  most 
peculiar  attachment  to  an  arm- 
chair, covered  with  red  morocco 
leather,  in  which  his  person  had  been 
seated  in  his  home  hours  for  twenty- 
eight  vears;  and  habit  had  rendered 
the  chair  of  sfich  importance  to  his 
fiuicied  ease  in  it,  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  should  travel  with  tliem. 


Fasiports  were  obtained ;  but  Mr. 
Stales  commenced  with  a  mistake, 
for  he  procured  them  from  the  French 
ambassador  in  London  for  Havre, 
and  his  motive  for  doing  bo  cannot 
possibly  be  divined. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of 
nervous  trepidation  and  responsibi- 
lity that  he  found  himself  on  the 
deck  of  the  Rotterdam  steamer,  hav- 
ing under  his  immediate  protection 
one  sister,  one  maid,  one  little  dog,  one 
red  leather  arm-chair,  and  twenty- 
five  separate  articles  of  luggage. 

]Mis8  Stales  was  highly  excited; 
and  liecky  sat  down  witn  Tiny  in 
her  arms,  for  fear  the  dear  little 
creature  should  fall  overboard.  The 
abigail  and  King  Charles's  breed 
fixed  their  eyes  on  each  other. 

1'he  huge  paddles  revolved,  and  our 
precise  London  friends  were  fairly 
launched  on  their  perilous  voyage. 

All  the  early  portion  of  the  trip 
passed  agreeably,  as  the  weather  was 
tine ;  but  about  the  period  that  the 
steamer  veered  by  Alargate,  a  con- 
tagious disorder  spread  itself  among 
the  passengers  in  all  directions,  of  the 
most  distressing  nature,  the  prostrat- 
ing effects  of  which  can  oidy  be 
imaginetl  by  those  who  have  Ixjcn 
sufierers. 

To  an  inquiry  of  Mr.  Stales  as  to 
how  Becky  was,  she  innocently  re- 
plied, "  That  she  was  deail !"  Stales 
had  to  attend  to  himself  as  well  as 
Tiny,  who  was  literally  as  sick  as  a 
dog. 

Oh,  the  long  hours  of  horror,  with 
the  pitching  and  rolling  motion,  until 
the  vessel  had  crossed  the  Brill! 
The  passengers,  though  pallid,  were 
now  much  less  uneasy  m  mind  or 
l)ody ;  and  soon,  to  their  infinite  com- 
fort, were  once  more  on  terra  firma  on 
llotterdam  pier,  from  whence  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Hotel  des 
Pays  IJas. 

Here  they  were  encouraged  by  a 
good  Dutch  dinner, — the  fish  in  ab- 
solute perfection.  Mr.  Stales  reco- 
vered a  portion  of  his  complacency, 
and  he  proceeded  to  take  three  places 
in  a  carriage  which  was  in  two  days 
to  carry  his  charge  to  Cologne,  hut 
when  Sir.  Stales  was  in  full  readiness 
to  <lepart  in  the  morning,  and  had 
paid  his  money  for  the  ])laces  in  the 
carriage,  a  serious  inconvenience  oc- 
curred respecting  his  passport,  which 
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we  have  already  stated  was  issued  on 
Mr.  Stales^s  own  a])plication  by  the 
French  ambassador  in  I^ndon. 

The  informality  and  delay  was 
such,  that  the  coach  leil  Rotterdam 
without  the  untravelled  English 
party,  to  their  infinite  mortification. 

What  a  curse  on  Britons,  ay,  and 
on  natives  as  well,  when  jaunting  on 
the  Continent,  is  the  passport  system ; 
when  they  arrive  at  oiitports,  fron- 
tier to>viis,  garrison  towns,  how  ri- 
gidly vexatious  is  the  exaction !  It 
goes  on  the  broad  notion,  that  all 
mankind  are  ninaway  criminals. 

Tn  times  of  war,  some  sort  of  re- 
striction may  Ikj  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  country ;  l»ut  during  a 
profound  ]x;ace  the  sj^stem  is  puerile 
and  illiberal. 

It  is  the  highest  compliment  to  the 
general  good  character  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America, 
that  this  tiresome  and  inquisitorial 
practice  has  never  even  l)een  sug- 
gested to  be  introduced. 

By  the  aid  of  the  commissioner  of 
the  ilotel  des  Pays  I^,  the  passport 
was  countersigned  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities, though  he  contrived  that 
the  party  should  remain  two  days 
longer  to  occupy  apartments  on  tne 
lower  floor ;  and  no  event  of  serious 
consequence  took  place,  excepting 
that  on  the  second  night,  after  Miss 
Stales  had  retired  to  bed,  she  imagined 
she  heard  a  sort  of  gurgling  and 
bubbling  of  water  beneath  the  boards 
of  the  sleeping  apartment  (a  double- 
l)edded  room) ;  so  she  ordered  Ikcky 
to  get  up,  and  with  a  light  endeavour 
to  discover  the  cause.  Becky  arose 
sighing,  followed  by  Tiny,  who  slept 
>vith  her ;  and,  after  a  careful  inves- 
tigation, she  found  a  sort  of  trap- 
door with  a  ring  to  it.  Her  mis- 
tress, peeping  between  the  curtains, 
told  her  to  pull  it  up,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  floor  was  imme- 
diately over  a  branch  of  the  canal, 
the  water  of  which  was  in  motion, 
^liss  Stales  was  horrified,  and  began 
to  calculate  on  the  certainty  of  a 
rheumatic  attack ;  but  I'iny,  having 
more  curiosity  than  tact,  accidentally 
slipped  into  the  hole  with  a  piercing 
whelp,  and  kept  swimming  away  for 
dear  life,  until  Becky,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  put  her  arm  down  with 
the  tongs,  and  brought  the  poor  littile 


dog  up  by  the  ear,  howling,  and  sa- 
turated with  slimy  water. 

Tiny  had  now  to  be  wning  and 
wiped  thoroughly  dry ;  and  as  Miss 
Stales  was  alarmed  at  the  notion  of 
the  rising  of  the  damp  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  from  the  pool 
under  her  floor,  she  desired  Becky  to 
come  into  l)ed,  and  lie  as  close  to  her 
as  possible,  to  impart  warmth. 

The  carriage  by  which,  after  much 
difficulty,  they  started  for  Cologne, 
was  called  the  "Schnel  Post;"  but, 
as  it  travelled  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour,  it  has  been  pronounced 
"  Snail  Postr 

All  the  jMissengers,  Mr.  Stales's 
party  excepted,  smoked  the  whole 
way  in  the  most  intolerable  manner. 
Sir  Francis  Head  and  'Mn.  Trollope 
have  commented  on  this  national 
vice  of  Germany  with  such  just  se- 
verity, that  if  we  were  to  repeat  all 
Miss  Stales's  complaints,  it  would 
only  corroborate  the  remarks  of  her 
more  distinguished  predecessors  on 
the  road. 

Miss  Stales  was  the  more  annoyed 
at  this,  as  a  rather  good-looking  mi- 
litary ofHcer  sat  mn^ii'vis  to  her,  who, 
from  his  laced  uniform,  was  evident- 
ly of  high  rank,  but  whose  manner 
was  very  affable.  And  when  this 
officer  found  that  the  lady  had  a 
decided  objection  to  the  bowl  of  his 
pipe  l)eing  immediately  under  her 
nose,  he  condescended  to  twist  it 
aside ;  so  that  aU  the  smoke  entered 
Mr.  Stales's  ear.  This  officer  spoke 
a  little  English ;  and  our  trayellcrs 
were  delighted  to  hear  their  native 
tongue  once  more,  though  all  the 
P  P's  were  transformed  ^  the  Ger- 
man officer  to  BB's,  and  iJl  the 
W  W's  went,  Cockney  fashion,  into 
V  Vs.  He  trusted  "  dat  dey  vere 
going  to  Paden-Paden  IT  This  was 
tortured  by  the  ineenuity  of  ^iiss 
Stales  into  the  EngUsh  word  "par- 
don ;''  and,  alluding  to  the  smokinB 
imisance,  she  said,  that  as  it  appeared 
to  be  the  custom  of  the  count:^,  she 
nmst,  she  supposed,  overlook  it, 
though  it  certamly  made  her  cough : 
the  officer,  therefore,  had  her  par- 
don. The  wiUtaire  stared,  bat  kept 
puffing  away. 

Now,  any  one  who  has  been  paciEed 
in  the  unwieldy  carriages  of  Ger- 
many, can  vouch  for  the  tmth  that 
the  gentleman  who  figures  ia  pot- 
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tilliooy  driving  four  horses,  is  not 
very  particular  as  to  what  point  of 
the  oompasB  the  lash  of  his  whip 
goes.  It  seemed  to  be  the  constant 
practice  of  the  German  postilions 
to  apply  the  whip  to  the  heads  and 
hats  of  the  passengers  whenever  they 
wished  to  make  their  horses  go  faster. 
To  the  annoyance  of  Mr.  Stales,  he 
received  a  smart  cut  on  his  right 
cheek,  and  he  complained  angrily  to 
the  lumpish  driver,  who  only  replied, 
"Ja,Jar 

Stales  asked  the  military  officer  if 
"Ya,  ya,"  was  an  apology.  The 
officer  replied, "  Ja,  ja, — ^yees.  Stales 
wassatifflied. 

A  very  uncomfortable  journey 
brought  the  travellers  to  Cologne, 
vrhere,  against  their  inclination,  uiey 
were  detained  on  the  passport  aifair, 
and  considerable  suspicion  was  ex- 
cited on  the  parts  of  the  revenue 
officers  as  to  tlie  real  purpose  of  that 
stuffed  morocco  chair.  It  was  sniffed 
at  to  discover  whether  it  contained 
smuggled  tobacco,  and  it  was  prol>cd 
in  various  places  with  sharp-pointed 
instruments  to  find  whether  it  car- 
ried contraband  French  goods.  As 
the  passport  was  originally  signed  by 
the  French  ambassador,  sucli  a  sus- 
picion was  natural ;  and,  as  the 
Germans  execrate  the  French,  this 
chair,  instead  of  l)eiiig  a  comfort,  was 
an  everlasting  nuisance  to  Mr.  Stales. 

While  they  remained  in  Cologne, 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  i<ceiug 
the  evolutions  of  the  regiment  to 
which  their  military  friend,  tlic  offi- 
cer of  rank,  was  attached. 

"There,  there  he  is,"  said  Miss 
Stales,  "  I  declare,  at  the  head  of  the 
corps.** 

"Aye,  aye!"  replied  her  brother. 

We  all  know  how  rapid  is  thought ; 
and,  as  Miss  Stales's  cheek  was  warm- 
ed by  a  blush,  the  idea  of  being  the 
wife  of  a  general,  as  well  as  becom- 
ing a  baroness,  crossed  her  imagina- 
tion. 

""What  is  that  staff  the  general 
has  in  his  hand?"  inquired  Miss 
Stales. 

Stales  put  on  his  spectacles,  in- 
spected, and  said  quietly,  ^'  My  dear, 
we  have,  I  fear,  made  a  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  rank  of  that  officer. 
Tkai^  yonder,  is  the  drum-major.  I 
have  seen  our  own  dnmi-majors  in 
the  Fork  carry  just  such  a  machine." 

The  romaacc  of  Miss  Stales  wi- 


thered into  the  shade  of  celibacy 
again.  How  ^lad  she  was  that  she 
had  not  permitted  the  affair  to  pro- 
ceed any  farther  in  her  own  heart. 

Once  more  to  continue  their  jour- 
ney towards  Coblentz,  they  were  ad- 
vised to  go  by  one  of  the  Bhine 
steamboats  which  would  carry  them 
to  their  destination  in  eleven  hours. 
But,  at  the  bare  mention  of  a  steam- 
boat. Miss  Stales  vowed  that  she 
would  never  put  her  foot  on  board 
one  a^n,  as  she  had  suffered  so 
much  m  the  voyage  from  St.  Katha- 
rine^s  Docks  to  Kotterdam.  She  was 
here  seconded  by  the  eloquent  looks 
of  Becky ;  and,  although  Mr.  Stales 
assured  her  it  was  smooth  water,  and 
no  unpleasant  motion  of  the  vessel 
would  create  uneasy  sensations,  it 
was  evident  his  powers  of  persuasion 
had  no  effect  on  his  sister,  who  was 
as  obstinate  as  most  ladies  are  at  a 
certain  age.  Indeed,  Miss  Stales  was 
difficult  to  please,  and,  at  the  table- 
(V  hote  there  was  not  a  dish  that  she 
could  call  luce.  The  soup  was  weak 
meat  boilings;  the  Ix^ef,  India-rubber ; 
salmon  generally  did  not  agree  with 
her,  though  it  looked  tolerable ;  the 
fowls  were  roasted  to  strings;  then 
came  sweet  rice  -  puddings,  then 
roasted  and  stewed  meat  again ;  to 
mix  with  that  followed  stewed 
I)runes.  Miss  Stales  looked  around 
to  see  where  the  senna  was;  dishes 
of  pickled  cucuml)ers  all  down  the 
Uible.  But  the  horror  of  all  horrors, 
both  to  Miss  Stales  and  Becky, 
during  the  whole  trij),  was  the  salted 
putrid  cabbage,  the  German  delight, 
known  to  our  English  ears  by  the 
title  of  "  .simr-kroiUy 

She  could  not  endure  the  German 
wines.  Stales  was  almost  driven  to 
his  wits*  end,  but  proceed  he  must ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  hiring  a  sort  of 
post-wagcu,  a  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able vehicle,  /w,  aboiU^  behind,  and  on 
the  top  of  which,  were  packed  the 
numerous  trunks,  tlie  red  morocco 
ann- chair,  and  his  travelling  party. 
Off  tliey  started  most  joltingly. 

Stales  now  began  to  repent  that 
he  had  ever  ventured  to  invade  (Ger- 
many, and  that  he  had  encumbered 
himself  with  so  much  baggage,  for  in 
that  capacity  he  considered  his  sister 
and  her  maul. 

The  post-wageu  halted  at  a  small 
market-town,  and  it  was  here  pro- 
posed that  they  should  sleep,  and 
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continue  the  journey  early  in  the 


niornni^. 


TIic  rumbling  of  the  vehicle  had 
(hawn  from  the  only  inn  of  the 
pliice  the  landlord  and  his  myrmi- 
dons, who  ghiretl  like  fiends  on  their 
intended  victims.  ^Ir.  and  Miss 
Stales,  and  15ecky,  descended  covered 
with  dust,  and  esiwcially  Hea-hitteu 
hy  industrious  insects  attached  to  the 
|)ost-wagen,  and  who  had  journeyed 
to  and  fro  on  the  road  for  years,  and 
who  fared  liberally  on  all  tnivellers. 

1'he  Londoners  were  conducted 
into  a  large  gloomy  iHxmi,  hung 
round  with  inferior  ])rints  illustrative 
of  Schiller's  7V«>/^  Ymrs    War. 

The  civility  of  the  landlord  was 
somewhat  cnmiiKxl  on  observing  that 
the  party  was  without  a  courier  (for 
Ibreigners  are  nmcli  taken  by  out- 
wartl  apiiearance).  lie  sat  himself 
down  on  the  corner  of  the  table,  and, 
swinging  his  leg  liackwards  and  for- 
wards with  great  indejKjndence,  askeil 
Mr.  Stales  in  broken  English  (all 
(lorman  hndceepers  sjKak  the  Kit' 
l^Uachm  sprachcn)^  how  long  he  Mas 
going  to  remain,  and  what  he  would 
Jiave  for  sup[>er  *f* 

Miss  Stales  wished  for  some  tea 
and  muirins,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
coui-se,  were  entirely  out  of  the 
4|uestion.  Mr.  Theophilus  then 
tlhmght  of  a  cold  fowl.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  was  in  the  house,  lie  tlien 
in  des])air  asked  to  see  the  bill  t)f 
fare,  but  this  hotel  did  not  aspire  to 
tile  eminence  of  having  occasion  for 
one.  Stales  now  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain if  there  were  such  things  to 
K'  got  as  steaks,  choi)s,  or  even 
oysters  ;  but  the  landlord,  like  the 
host  in  Don  Qnirotc^  had  every 
tiling  but  what  was  asked  ibr. 

At  length  boiled  eggs  and  ham 
were  decided  on,  whicli,  in  (piality, 
were  to  have  been  worthy  the  table 
of  1  lie  grand  duke. 

While  tin's  splendid  supper  was 
preparing.  Miss  Stales  took  a  search- 
ing glance  at  tlie  room,  and,  in  a 
larther  corner,  she  beheld  two  mys- 
terious-looking men,  with  slouched 
hats,  long  beards,  and  tobacco-])i])es, 
the  ])owerful  eifluvia  from  which  set 
Jk'cky  coughing,  and  made  her  eyes 
water.  These  ])ersons  were  jilaj'ing 
at  dominoes ;  they  were  evidently  in 
the  heat  of  the  game,  and  ai)pcareil 
considerably  excited. 

^^Uabcn    aic    zwic?"  cried    the 


younger  of  the  two,  a  pallid,  care- 
worn reprobate,  who  seemetl  to  have 
exchangeil  his  outer  garment  with  a 
iield  scarecrow. 

"Ja!"  res^wnded  his  companion, 
with  that  demoniac  exultation  x^ecu- 
liar  to  a  successful  gambler. 

The  former,  sulkily  drawing  fnim 
a  leathern  purse  his  last  thaler,  and 
bithig  his  M'hite  lip  to  suppress  his 
rage,  stomped  his  foot  Ibrcibly  on 
the  lloor,  and  replenished  liis  pi|)e. 

Miss  Stales,  in  her  own  mind,  set 
them  down  for  two  banditti ;  Hecky 
whispered  to  her  mistress  that  she 
thought  they  were  a  couple  of 
heathen  Jews. 

Mr.  Stales  occupied  hhnsclf  by  ex- 
amining the  prints  on  the  walls  with 
his  eye-ghiss;  and,  being  somewhat 
inconmiodeil  with  the  tobacco-fumes, 
hinteil  that  on  some  conspicuous 
part  of  the  room,  an  inscription 
should  be  put  up  to  the  effect  that 
"No  smokhig  was  to  be  allowed 
therein." 

Supper  was  now  placctl  on  the 
table  with  an  air  of  nnportaiice  on 
the  ])art  of  the  landlord  that  seemed 
to  imply  that  he  was  doing  the  Kng- 
lish  travellers  a  considerable  favour. 
Stales  commenced  an  attack  on  the 
eggs ;  but,  on  opening  the  tirst,  it 
was  in  that  state  that  martyrs  who 
have  suffered  the  good  old-fashioned 
punishment  of  the  pillory  amid 
alone  descril)e.  !Miss  Stales,  expect- 
ing something  fresh ^  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror,  while  Becky 
found  a  little  head  and  l)eak  iKiileil, 
and  peeping  out.  Theophilus  sighed, 
and  iiad  recourse  to  the  ham,  wiiich, 
according  to  custom  in  Germany,  la 
eaten  raw.  This  was  a  desperate 
case,  for  the  teeth  of  both  Mr.  and 
Miss  Stales  were  not  in  a  sufficiently 
formidable  state  to  do  justice  to  this 
word  faihira ;  and  the  dark -coloured 
bread  was  at  least  nine  dajrs  old, 
and  defied  mastication.  Here  was  a 
situation  for  persons  who  had  all 
their  lives  been  accustomed  to  little 
niceties  and  comforts,  such  as  hot 
water-plates,  neat  sauce  cruets,  pint 
decanters  with  Lisbon  wine,  York- 
sliirc  cakes,  sally-lunns,  apricot-fKt- 
ters,  easy  slippers,  ottomans,  and  a 
variety  of  other  old  maid  and  bache- 
lor luxuries. 

Stales  internally  cursed  bis  luck 
in  gaining  the  pnze  in  the  lottciyt 
and  would  have  freely  given  twenty 
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Miaa  Stslee  finding  that  iho  Eonld 
not  malcQ  tbe  obtiue  penoa  eompra- 
hcnd  a  ayllable  jba  uttered,  iljiiiiif  il 
her,  and  pave  hcnolf  up  to  doi^air 
for  the  night,  while  Becky  bmn  to 
repeat  tbo  catwdiiwi  to  kineff.  At 
length  abo  umuneneed  tbe  operatioD 
of  undoing  her  mistreM,  who  cra- 
■ideted  that  ahe  waa  already  undone. 

"  Becky,  how  unlilco  LtrndoDl" 

«YeB,'mn." 

"  I  ¥riib  we  had  nercr  oomo  away 
from  onr  comfifftablc  honac,  to  n 
starved  ami  lUfled  in  auch  a  plaee  aa 
this." 

"  Yes,  'am ;  but  the  large  priie  in 
tbo  lottery  may  make  up  for  ^, 

"Not  BO  loud,  Becky  I  if  dioae  two 
dreadful -lotdtin^  brifjanda  ibouM 
overhear,  uur  lives  sugbt  be  Baeri- 
fiosd!" 

"  Indeed,  'um  I" 


"  Hope  it  is,  'um,  wcrry  'andy  in 
Lunnuti." 

And  with  this  hope  mistresi  and 
maid  clambered  into  a  largo  nnl- 
ilewud ,  bed,  uii  the  old  tapestried 
hangings  of  which  were  wrought  in 
faded  and  ghastly  coloara   sundry 


ol'  Ilolofcrnes."  It  was  a  long  time 
before  they  could  go  to  ideep,  but 
the  hotu;-Eettiii^  of  UJupost-wagenat 
length  effected  it. 

Stales  wa«  mure  of  a  philosopher, 
hut  not  liking  the  appearance  of  hia 
lied,  a  narrow  slip  bHroly  wider  than 
a  plank,  with  the  foot  end  much 
higbcr  than  tlic  head,  ho  desired  the 
landlord  to  have  his  own  red  morocco 
ann-chair  unpacked  froni  the  top  of 
the  post-wagcn ;  but  the  Ucmian,  vrbo 
who  could  not  be  convinced  of  the 
neocssity  of  such  an  arrangement,  on 
his  return  stated  that  ho  found  it 
impossible  to  get  the  chair  down,  it 
WHS  tied  BO  fast. 

Poor  stales  got  laughed  at  wher- 
ever he  journeyed  with  this  chwr. 
If  an  English  traveller  saw  it  on  or 
behind  the  carriage,  he,  of  course, 
concluded  tlint  hia  countryman  waa 
a  member  of  parliament  in  fear  of 
losing  his  scat,  bo  he  carried  it  with 
him.  If  a  Frenchman  noticed  it,  he 
presumed  that  the  whole  equipage 
was  occupied  by  Lti  Pin  de  la  Ckaiie. 

Stales  was  angry,  hut  he  could  not 
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help  himself,  so  he  was  obliged  to  be 
contented  with  the  narrow  truckle  to 
which  he  was  consigned,  compared  to 
which  a  coffin  would  have  been  more 
comfortable,  as  that  had  sides  to  keep 
him  in,  but  in  this  apology  for  a 
straight  line,  he  was  certain  to  slip  off 
to  the  floor  on  one  side  or  the  other ; 
this  rendered  him  very  irritable,  and 
he  wBsfalUnff  md  all  night. 

At  length  the  sun  rose,  and  right 
glad  was  Mr.  Stales  to  rise,  too,  for 
his  back  ached  woefully ;  he  went  to 
the  window,  and,  looking  out,  he  saw 
the  post-wagen  standing  in  the  yard 
with  his  favourite  chair  tied  bolt  up- 
right on  the  top ;  and  on  it  roosting 
a  couple  of  turxeys,  one  on  each  arm 
with  their  tails  to  each  other.  "  Ah, 
you  scoundrels  I"  thought  Stales,  "  if 
1  had  known  there  had  been  such 
individuals  as  vou  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, last  nigiit  instead  of  roosting 
one  of  you  should  have  been  roast- 


mg! 


!" 


The  birds  now  set  up  a  loud  gob- 
bling compliment  to  the  rising  orb  of 
day,  and  l>egan  to  pick  and  scratch 
themselves  all  over  the  morocco  chair. 

Now  to  return  to  the  apartment 
of  Miss  Stales,  we  must  relate  that 
neither  that  respectable  lady  nor  her 
umih^eite  had  TKussed  a  bit  liettcr  night 
than  the  brother.  The  bed  was  de- 
cideilly  mouldy ;  and,  although  Miss 
Stales  was  an  old  maid,  slic  ^wsitively 
was  convinced  in  the  morning  that 
she  was  "  mothrry  r  AVhen  they 
awoke  early,  Hecky  was  ordered  to 
get  out  and  see  what  sort  of  a  morn- 
ing it  was.  So  tlie  abigaii  crept  in 
her  niglit-dress  to  the  casement,  from 
wliich  she  retreated  with  a  scream. 
On  her  mistress  inquiring  what  was 
the  matter,  IJecky  replied, "  Oh,  *um, 
it's  the  two  'orrible  Jew  roblnirs  we 
see  hist  night !"  and  the  poor  girl's 
trepidation  was  so  great,  that  Miss 
Stales  at  once  sliding  oil'  the  steep 
<leclivity  of  the  Inxlstead  junqH-'d 
courageously  on  the  lloor ;  and  there 
rrouchiug  and  liolding  fast  by  eacli 
other,  they  ventured  to  peepthrougli 
tile  window. 

**  ()ne  of  them  has  got  a  bowT* 
said  Miss  Stales,  in  asu|)]>ressed  voice. 

*'  Ves,  \ini,"  replied  Ik'cky ;  "and 
look  at  t'other,  he  has  got  a  case  of 
iiarrows  in  his  hand  !" 

"  1  hope  to  heaven  they  are  not 
going  to  shoot  in  at  our  window !" 
remarked  ]\liss  Stales,  shivering. 


"  Sec,  'um,  the  wretch  b  undoing 
the  case !" 

The  affrighted  pair  gazed  and 
trembled  when  the  archer,  with  the 
bow,  brought  forward  a  tremendous 
large  double-bass,  dirty  and  unvar- 
nished, and  began  DroffonettiAwg  it ; 
while  the  other  Jew  thief  produced 
from  his  quiver  a  mandolin,  and,  after 
a  little  tuning,  they  both  started  off 
singmg  a  momine  serenade,  and  ac- 
companying it  witn  their  instruments, 
however  ill-assorted^  producing  with 
their  voices,  to  an  agreeable  German 
melody,  an  effeet  quite  impracticable 
with  any  effort  of  itinerant  musical 
talent  in  England. 

In  our  own  beloved  country,  native 
musical  talent  is  so  much  encouraged, 
that  almost  the  only  instrument  ever 
heard  by  the  lower  classes  is  a  barrel- 
organ,  and  the  performer  on  that  is 
invariably  of  foreign  extraction. 

We  must  not  fatigue  our  readers 
by  keeping  the  traveflers  too  long  on 
the  road,  but  in  a  country  where  the 
post-horses  go  six  miles  an  hour,  it 
IS  almost  unavoidable ;  and  this  pace 
is  justly  illustrative  of  the  people  of 
Germany — slow  and  sure. 

The  estate  of  Steincrau  (the  grand 
lottery  prize)  was  situated  a  few  miles 
beyond  Mainz ;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Stales  and  his  part^  at  that  old- 
fashioned,  gloomy,  and  ill-built  town, 
he  determined  that  his  first  visit  to 
his  castle  and  grounds  should  be  un- 
accom])anied  by  the  females.  Finduig 
his  difficulties  increase  the  further 
he  journeved,  in  consequence  of  his 
speaking  his  own  tongue  only,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  engage  an  in- 
terpreter. A  German  Jew,  who  bad 
been  employed  in  a  cabbage -leaf 
cigar  manufactory  in  Tendon,  which 
occupation  he  followed  in  the  day- 
time, and  was,  in  the  evening,  followed 
l)y  the  discerning  English  public  as 
one  of  four  "  Bohemian  Brothers," 
who  howled  out  their  national  airs 
in  costume. 

This  ])erson  returned  to  Mainz,  and 
sjwakiug  some  English,  for  "  a  con- 
sideration," hired  himself  to  Mr. 
Stales ;  but  when  he  understood  that 
the  old  gentleman  was  the  winner  of 
the  prize,  he  made  some  efforts  to  get 
a  rise  of  almut  teupcnce  a-day  on  nis 
barg!iined  salary,  to  which  imposi- 
tion Stales  would  not  submit. 

Leaving  ISliss  Stales  and  Becky  at 
an  hotel,  our  adventurer,  with  bit 
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Interpreter,  departed  to  glut  his  cycft 
-with  the  Bight  of  his  newly-acquired 
property.  But,  oh,  la !  after  a  dusty 
ijde  over  a  bleak,  \>Tetched-lookin<^ 
flountnr,  with  cross-roads  blocked  up 
with  uige  stones,  they  arrived  at 
the  boundary  of  the  estate.  Mr. 
8talei*B  heart  sunk  within  him  at  the 
barren  appearance  of  liis  barony. 
Tfae  interpre^^  ^^^^^  Uiought  it 
nmnwiy  tp  make  inquiry  at  a  sort 
of  keeper's  lodge,  in  a  very  dilapidated 
■tate,  as  to  their  route  towards  the 
caiflf.  The  door  was  o^iened  by  a 
ferocioiis-looking  individual,  whose 
hair  'had  eertainly  not  been  cut,  ex- 
Cf^tiBff  by  a  knife,  for  ten  vears; 
md.  when  the  interpreter  asked  to  be 
directed  the  road,  and  informed  him 
that  the  English  gentleman  was  the 
owner  of  the  soil  by  having  gained 
the  lottery-prize,  the  restless  orbs  of 
vkiaii  of  the  keeper  flashed  with  the 
fire  of  indignation. 

lifow,  to  accoimt  for  this,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  this  person  was  one  of 
about  twenty  heirs  to  the  estate  of 
8teineniu,  which,  at  the  demise  of 
tile  last  proprietor,  was  mortgaged 
dee^y,  and  overrun  with  the  weeds 
of  hmg-growing  lltigatioii,  until  it 
having  been  discovered  that  it  was 
uopomble  in  any  way  to  settle  the 
ainiir  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sur- 
▼iving  claimants,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  vrhole  property,  with  its  compli- 
cation of  lisdiihtics  should  l)c  an- 
nounced, to  endeavour  to  gaiu  a  new 
proprietor  through  the  mediiuu  of 
the  royal  lottery  authorities. 

In  reply  to  a  question  innocently 
put  by  Mr.  Stales  as  to  when  he  might 
take  possession,  and  wiiicb  was  duly 
traniiiated  by  the  interpreter  to  the 
keeper,  the  latter  seizuig  a  rifle  from 
the  lodfle-door,  and  swearing  some 
dreadful  guttural  oaths  as  if  he  had 
a  nutmeg-grater  in  his  throat,  briefly 
replied.  Mr.  Stales  wanted  to  know 
the  answer.  The  interpreter  related 
it  in  English  to  the  astounded  Stales : 

"  Thunder,  hell,  and  the  demoniac 
devil!  no  one  shall  ever  take  pos- 
SeflBion  of  this  property.  The  true 
hein  of  Steinerau,  who  have  been 
defrauded  of  their  inheritance,  cany 
rifles.  Let  man,  woman,  or  child, 
come  hither,  they  will  all  l)e  shot  by 
UBftesn  marksmen.'' 

**  Bliom  my  soul  and  l)ody ! "  said 
ftaki^  tiemming  at  the  excited  tone 
TQL.  z:i^yn.  no.  clxii. 


of  the  keeper ;  "  I  suppose  we  have 
nuigistrates  and  constables  here?" 

''"  J)o  iiole  but  hem  in  a  hasiion,** 
whispered  the  inteq)retcr ;  "  /  vUl 
(lark  Ut  Aiw." 

The  Bohemian  brother  then,  with 
much  gesticulation  and  flow  of  con- 
sonants, addressed  the  wild-looking 
keeper,  whose  countenance  gradually 
assumed  a  less  grim  character. 

The  wily  Jew  tried  to  convince 
the  keeper  that  the  foreigner  would 
never  take  possession  of  the  property 
after  he  had  once  viewed  it,  ana  had 
discovered  its  encumbered  condition, 
but  advised  him  to  walk  with  them 
and  shew  the  estate.  He  then  asked 
Stales  to  bribe  the  keeper*  with  a 
franc  or  two  to  accompany  them : 
!Mr.  Stales  followed  the  advice  of  the 
interpreter.  So  the  trio  walked  oflT 
together,  the  keeper  still  carrying 
his  loaded  rifle,  an  article  which  Mr. 
Theophilus  Stales  would  have  wiU- 
iugly  dispensed  with. 

lint  now  for  the  prize  estate,  the 
main  portion  of  w^hich  consisted  of 
sand,  the  trees  were  x^rincipally  pines. 
Mr.  Stales's  new  guide  informed  him, 
through  the  interpreter,  that  tlic  dis- 
trict, in  summer  time,  was  covered 
wHh  fogs,  in  winter  with  snow ;  that 
pumice  -  stone  was  abundant,  —  in 
fact,  that  it  could  be  procured  in 
much  greater  quantities  than  bread. 

Stales  stalked  on  over  lands  that 
evidently  bore  the  mark  of  Chan- 
cKRY  upon  them;  never  was  there 
seen  any  thing  so  bleak,  desolate, 
and  neglected. 

The  keeper,  pointing  to  a  dense 
mass  of  black-looking  ti'ees  (timber 
in  mourning),  muttered  the  words, 
"  Sau  Park."  Stales  referred  to  his 
i)itcq)reter,  \f\\o  informed  liim  that 
it  was  the  part  of  the  forest  liaunted 
by  the  wild  boars;  and  well  might 
he  say  haunted^  for  presently  three 
ghosts  of  wild  pigs  appeared ;  they 
were  lank,  gaunt,  long  -  snouted 
animals,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
pulled  through  a  large  key- hole:  of 
a  dark,  leaden,  grey  colour,  and 
bristled  all  over.  The  Jewish  intcr- 
])reter  shuddered  as  he  gazed  at  them, 
for  the  unclean  beasts  looked  as  if 
each  of  them  had  a  devil  inside 
passenger. 

'I'he  keeper  now,  with  a  grim  smile, 
oiFered  his  rifle  to  the  ne^v  proprietor 
of  the  estate,  that  he  might  have  a 
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"thot  at  hi)  own  game.  \>vX  a*  Mr. 
Sul*.-  ha^I  never  on  any  emergency 
pulle'l  a  trigger  in  hi-  life,  he  gra- 
ciously dc.'lint'd.  ITie  keeper,  on 
this,  mit  th<-  'jMii  to  h:*ovm  shoulder, 
and  >not  the  nearest  ]iig  through  the 
throat.  The  pi;:  screamed  vehc- 
heniently.  and  ;ralloi)ed  with  great 
^ wiftiie^s  for  ;;fiOut  an  hundred  yards 
when  it  fell  dead.  Mr.  Stales  felt 
thankful  that  liis  bister  and  Becky 
were  not  of  the  expedition.  '*  A 
pretty  way  of  killing  pork,'*  thought 
he. 

Stiirtled  hy  the  report  of  the  rifle 
an  anirnal  houndctl  hy ;  Stales  ejacu- 
lated, "  Soniehody's  donkey  run 
away ! "  hut  the  interpreter  put  him 
right,  hy  telling  him  it  was  the  damm 
lurnc.hn^  the  fallow-deer. 

Stales  wondered  why  they  should 
swear  at  it.  Thcv  now  came  in  sight 
of  tlie  seignorial  chateau.  Mr.  Stales 
thought  the  style  of  huilduig  was 
ikmiliar  to  him  ;  he  then  recollected 
that  the  castle  of  Steinerau  very  much 
resembled  tme  of  the  nine  angles  of 
that  pictures(pie  and  cheerful-looking 
erection,  the  renitentiiu-y  at  Mill- 
hank,  only  that  the  chateau  was  built 
with  stone.  It  so  far  answered  the 
printed  description,  that  it  was  "  a 
solid  structure,"  and  had  probably 
l)een  so  for  some  four  centuries. 
( J  lancing  at  a  rude  staircase  that  led 
to  the  pnncipal  cutrancc,  Stales  nnit- 
tered,  "  Jk'cky  can  never  scour  those 
steps ! " 

Alas!  it  was  all  disappointment. 
*'  The  magnificent  walled  gardens, 
abundantly  stocked  with  fruit-trees 
of  the  best  qualities^  dwindled  into 
stmic  cankered  stems  and  branches, 
from  which  the  fruit  bad  been  most 
scrupulously  gathered.  Painful  emo- 
tions were  excited  on  si*eing  the 
*•  pleasure-houses;"  the  **  stabling 
ft)r  thirty  horses  '*  was  unstable ; 
•*  the  forge'*  was  a  forgery;  **  the 
mill "  a  nudl ;  ^^  the  urranarv  '*  was 
not  troubled  with  corns;  and  the 
*'  ice-house,'*  by  some  extraordinary 
accident,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

'I'liought  Stales,  "  What  (Jermau 
(leorge  Kobins  drew  up  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  estate?'* 

The  mrtv  now  came  suddenly 
uinni  u  group  of  haitl-i'eatured,  wea- 
thcr-bcuteu  females,  who  were  em- 
ulo^-cd  in  iiitching  mangel-wur/el 
iiito  a  cart,  tuc  roots  of  the  lK*et  und 


thv;  k-Ts  of  the  ladies  having  l)t*en 
apiarently  fonncd  in  the  same  inoidfl. 

On  a  little  conversation,  in  which 
tht:  benevolence  of  Mr.  Stales  was 
invokt.<l.  it  was  announced  by  the 
interpreter,  that  these  females  were 
cousins-gemian,  and,  moreover,  co- 
heiresses to  the  domain  of  Steinerau ; 
but  when  the  Flnglislinian  was  inti- 
mated as  having  come  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  prize,  the  apathetic 
countenances  of  the  ladies  of  the  soil 
kindled  up  into  the  expression  of  the 
ancient  Furies,  and  they  fairly  pelt^Hi 
Stales  and  the  Bohemian  brother 
away  with  mangel  -  wurzel,  dcter- 
minmg  that  the  Briton  should  never 
take  root  in  their  ground.  In  fact, 
the  invaders  were  fairly  beet  off. 
The  interpreter  now  told  Mr.  Stales 
that  he  thought  that  he  had  better 
apply  to  Messrs.  Jaqucs  Mayer  and 
Co.,  the  lottery-agents  at  Mainz,  for 
*J00,000  francs,  instead  of  the  estate, 
as  it  was  evident  that  the  latter  could 
not  be  taken  possession  of  ^nthout 
some  difliculty. 

This  advice  somewhat  restored 
Stales,  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
already,  that  farming  ui  Germany 
was  not  his  province. 

So  he  returned  to  Mainx,  with 
much  more  humble  notions  than  he 
had  started  with  in  the  morning. 

AVlien  he  got  back  to  the  liotel, 
he  was  cimning  over  in  his  mind  how 
he  should  break  all  tliis  disagreeable 
news  to  his  sister,  when  he  perceived 
an  imusual  glow  of  indignation  suf- 
fusing her  countenance,  and  Becky 
had  l)een  crying.  After  many  in- 
quiries as  to  what  had  happened^ 
IVIr.  Thcophilus  Stales  elicited,  by 
instalments,  that  Miss  Stales,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  had  gone, 
accompanied  by  her  makl,  to  take  a 
bath  in  the  bathing-machine  on  the 
K  bine.  I '  pon  his  asking  if  she  found 
it  agreeable,  his  sister  gave  a  shudder 
of  horror.  Somewhat  alarmed,  he 
]>ei*sisted  in  cross-examining  the  lady, 
who  allowed  that  the  hath  was  plea- 
sant enough,  but  the  wooden  par- 
titions that  formed  the  divisions  of 
the  places  of  immersion  were  not  so 
carol iilly  const nicteil  as  they  ought 
to  ba\c  iKcn,  and  that  a  fat  German 
baron,  with  large  whiskers  and  mus- 
tachios,  had,  by  accident,  divetl  under 
the  ixirtition  from  the  next  iMith, 
and  liad  come  up  iu  that  in  which 
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the  mideii  fomi  of  Mm  Stales  was 
nunened.  Shocked  at  his  temerity, 
ht  ilood  bowing  and  apologising, 
white  Mhi  Stales  and  Becky  screamed 
tiMir  londert.  The  gentleman  baron 
tfenky  with  'ddieaqr,  attempted  to  dire 
hi0k  Old  regain  his  own  bath,  but, 
!m  ib  doii^,  knocked  his  head  yio- 
'  '*"  i^gamst  the  bottom  of  the 
work  of  the  partition.  He 
had  no  other  resource  but  to 
and,  rubbing  his  bruised 
Mtei  to  nuh  up  the  stq»  fh>m  Miss 
mlktfnji^^fidanum^  to  the  utter  hor- 
nir  of  iluit  respectable  lady  and 
•evoa  ftig^t  of  Becky. 

States  indignantly  exclaimed  that 
1m  would  cul  the  fellow  out,  but 
IkAy  mad  that  she  screamed  so  loud, 
that  she  was  sure  that  ^' she  had 
ctOtu  Ann  out* 

Ahhoagh  there  seemed  to  be  no 
end  to  the  complicated  mishapn  of 
the  trayellers,  we  must,  as  brielly  as 
poarihle,  bring  their  adventures  to  a 
eoneliuion.  But  a  still  greater  dis- 
sppointment  remains  to  1^  told. 

Mr.  Stales  went  to  the  lottery- 
offiee  at  Maina^  accompanied  by  liis 
interpreter ;  he  was  very  politely 
leeelired  by  M.  Jaques  flayer,  wlio, 
upon  bemg  informed  that  the  Eng- 
am  centleman  had  waited  upon  him 
Ibr  tne  purpose  of  being  put  in  ^ms- 
eenioii  of  the  grand  prize  of  tliu 
lolteiyy  the  estate  of  Steinerau,  stared 
Stales  in  the  face,  as  if  he  dou))ted 
bis  amit^.  Unon  Mr.  Stales  reas- 
enring  bun,  ana  producing  the  letter 
be  had  received,  Mr.  Jaques  Mayer 
lOKretted  that  some  person  had  wick- 
tSy  impoBcd  a  forgery  on  Mr.  Stales. 


He  shewed  him  the  number  of  the 
ticket  that  had  actually  been  drawn 
the  prize,  and  which  had  been  won 
by  an  American  adventurer,  Mr. 
Jason  Jeiferys  Peabod^,  just  the 
person  to  get  the  estate  in  order,  by 
goin^  at  it  rijght  a-head. 

The  mortification  endured  by  the 
Stales*  party,  on  the  truth  oi  this 

intelligence,  was  extreme. 

♦  ♦  *  * 

We  must  account  for  this  myste- 
rious affair.  In  the  public  office 
where  Mr.  Stales  had  been  occupied 
so  many  years,  wa»  a  mischievous 
youth,  the  son  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant  of  Mr.  Stales ;  this  youi^  gen-^ 
tleman,  who  was  not  remarkable  for 
punctuality  at  his  office  hours^  was 
frequently  "  called  over  the  coals," 
as  he  termed  it,  by  the  strict  official 
discipline  of  Mr.  Stales ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  fur  a  trivial  offence,  was 
suspended  for  a  time.  This  rankled 
in  the  youth's  gall,  and  he  vowed  on 
revenge. 

Hearing  his  father  (the  physician) 
say,  that  it  mi^ht  save  the  life  of 
1^1  r.  Stales,  if  he  could  be  routed 
from  his  easy  chair,  and  induced  to 
travel  abroad  for  some  active  pur- 
pose, the  mischievous  young  dog, 
aware  that  Mr.  Stales  had  purchased 
tickets  in  the  German  lottery,  wrote 
the  false  letter,  and  got  a  friend, 
journeying  on  the  Continent,  to  put 
the  said  letter  in  the  post-office  at 
Mainz,  IMeritz,  or  Mayence. 

Hence  arose  this  eventful  history  ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  Mr.  Stales, 
as  predicted,  did  regain  his  health. 
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]^EroRE  the  days  ol  Sir  Frnncis 
Cliantroy,  ^Ir.  Cubitt,  Mr.  Xasli,  and 
King  (icorgc  IV.,  Pinilico  wasa  quiet, 
unpretending  place,  made  uj)  of  the 
Five  Fields,  a  AVillow  Walk,  the 
('ro^Yn  and  Anchor,  and  tlic  Bag  of 
!Nails  (/.  <?.  as  sonic  say,  The  liaccha- 
miln !),  with  Townshend,  the  lk)W- 
Street  officer,  and  Jerry  Abershaw, 
Jbr  its  chief  inhabitants.  Prior  to 
tliis  time,  for  we  allude  to  the  days 
of  fro(Hl  (^ueen  lOlizabeth,  lived  one 
l*iniUco  (we  know  not  his  Christian 
name)  famous  for  brewing  and  selling 
;i  particular  kind  of  ale,  in  the  marshy 
land  lying  between  St.  James's  Fields, 
the  ^lilibank,  and  the  retired  village 
of  Chelsea.  We  read  in  Hen  Jonson 
of  rimlico  l*ath  as  a  promenade  for 
a  summer  evening,  and  we  make 
little  dou))t  but  the  road  referred  to 
ltd  to  tbe  house  of  mine  host,  from 
whom  the  path  received  its  name, 
where  the  citizens  and  their  wives, 
and  the  '•men  of  sort  and  quality'' 
we:  t  of  '.remplc  Uar,  resorted  to  enjoy 
that  ]>leasant  mixture  which  our  an- 
cestoi*s  so  much  indulged  in — cus- 
tards and  ale.  The  custards  are  out 
of  iashiou  (more's  the  pity),  but 
'•Fimlico  ale**  is  still  an  attractive 
signboard  and  drink  in  the  suburbs 
of  London.  See  how  notoriety  is 
sometimes  achieved.  ^Mine  host  gives 
his  name  to  a  ciisk  of  ale,  the  district 
lie  i)rews  and  sells  in  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  brewer.  ^Ir.  Pimlico, 
like  a  great  distiller  ol'onr  tunes,  has 
a  lionthi'i  Fcliv  of  hi"^  own ;  and  now 
tho  royal  sign  manual  warrants  of 
l.s-l:t  are  no  lonirer  dated  IVoin  the' 
iUickin'^hani  houve  of  old  Uiieeii 
Charlotte,  luit  fnuii  onr  ihiIoic.  al 
riiiilifo.  'l.'he  name  of  a  hunibU- 
tapsier  In  the  (l;i\s  of  (^neeii  IJes'-has 
I. ten  i;i\en  to  the  piila^'e  u[  <^iiei;n 
A'icloria.  •  Whv  niav  not  inr'.i^ina- 
t:on,"  >;!ys  liamlfl,  "trace  the  nol)le 
dii-M  of  Ak\an(ii.r  till  he  find  it 
stopj)ing  a.  hnnirhole  !.'"'  AVhy  not, 
since  v.e  tind  tiie  reverse,  lor  here 
trntii  traces  tlur  name  oi' a  t!ipst;.'r 
employeil  to  di-^lingnisj]  the  palace  of 
:'  ^reat  p^cple  more  mighty  than 
/.iaealon  with  all  her  Indian  accjuisi- 
tioMs  and  honours. 

Poor  'J  owiishend,  with  ail  hi^  de- 


lightful reminiscences  of  Jonathan 
AVild,  of  Ilauclagh,  Vauxhall,  and 
Ilounslow,  wth  hi«  Lord  Biirleigh- 
like  shake  of  the  licad  and  significant 
toss  of  cane,  he  has  gone  to  the  vaults 
of  St.  Peter's,  Pimlico.  roor  Jerry 
Alxirshaw  had  anotlicr  fate,  for  Jerry 
hung  in  cliains,  and  dripped  on  hot 
Sundays,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
Cockney  sight-seers,  though  to  tbe 
infinite  annoyance  of  many  who  were 
Xmshcd  by  their  more  burly  com- 
panions beneath  the  drip  of  tlie  dead 
man.  AVe  recollect  a  sawyer  in  Pim- 
lico (one  of  Chantrey's  Ba%vyers)  who 
had  a  new  hat  spoiled,  he  told  us,  by 
Jerrys  greane,  lie  had  gone  to  see 
this  sight  for  Sunday  visitors,  aiid 
was  pushed  underneath  poor  Jerry 
in  chains.  ^^  The  hat,"  he  said,  *'  was 
not  only  spoiled,  but  I  never  wore  it 
again.  There  was  no  getting  the 
drip  out,  and  I  was  afraid  to  wear  it. 
It  cost  me  fourteen  and  sixpenoc  on 
the  Saturday  night;  and  so  I  was 
served  for  seeins  Jerry."  Jerry's 
house  still  stanib  in  the  Willow 
Walk  amid  the  iine  palaces  which 
]\Ir.  Cubitt  has  built  there.  It  lias 
still  a  thk:vish  aspect,  and  seems  as  if 
it  could  speak  of  many  midniglit  do- 
ings. 

liut  we  must  fly  from  the  ¥i\ii 
Fields,  **  where  the  robbers  lie  iii 
wait,"  as  the  Toiler  tells  us,  and  as 
there  is  an  old  Scotch  song,  which 
says : — 

*•  'I'o  gue  to  J.oii'on  's  but  a  walk  ;" 

so  we  conceive  it  is  only  a  step  to 
turn  from  Townshend  and  Jerry 
Abershaw  to  Sir  Francis  Chantrcy 
and  Allan  Cunningham,  two  men 
better  known  in  Pimlico  tlian  the 
(pieen  Avheii  unattended.  Those  who 
(lid  not  know  their  works  knew,  at 
least,  their  ])ersons;  and  the  small 
short-make,  round  little  face,  long 
drab  coat,  and  bald  head  of  the  one, 
with  the  tall  manly  make,  the  dark 
bright  eyes,  and  the  long  grey  coat  of 
the  other,  marked  them  out  to  many 
as  persons  to  turn  round  and  look  at ; 
the  more  so  as  it  was  the  custom  of 
both  to  walk  bareheaded  from  the 
studio,  in  iOcclestone  Street,  to  the 
foundry  in  the  Mews,  a  considerable 
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ftktannf  and  lying  aeross  a  public 
thoroiu^ftre.  Both  these  great  men 
have  &d  witiun  a  year  ci'  one  an- 
GtbeTi  aadf  royalists  as  we  are,  in  the 
hot  aenae  of  the  word,  wc  are  sure 
-we  utter  nothing  oiffefoaye  or  dislo^^al 
when  ve  say  Uiat  the  t>vo  leading 
li|^ilB  of  Fnmieo  are  gone,  and  that 
Alt  has  left  the  region  she  loved  8o 
HBifa  to  dclifriit  in. 

it  Was  in  &e  year  1810  that  Chan- 
tm|r  eame  first  to  Punlioo.  ile  be- 
Ml  in  *  very  small  way  with  very 
BttAe  to  do  and  very  little  to  do  it  on. 
Kow  it  so  happens  that  a  nuui  may 
shine  truly  a  poet  (nature  always 
ooMeDtag)  witfifflie  pen,  a  sheet  or 
twa  ofpaper,  and  a  pennywort  Ii  of 
inlc  That  a  painter  may  bny  at  a 
▼ay  eheap  rate  both  colours  and 
csnyMSi  hut  a  young  sculptor  cannot 
often  afibid  to  work  in  marble,  and 
*«*][%  therefore,  to  a  very  great  dis- 
aivHitage.  A  true  poet,  without  the 
printer's  aid,  is  a  poet  to  tew  or  none ; 
and  a  aeulptor  who  cannot  aiford  to 
eat  ya  conccpdons  in  marble  is,  like 
a  painter,  oonfined  to  chalk  and  out- 
littesL  It  waiB  so  with  Chant  rcy  be- 
tee  fais  name  was  known.  His  bust 
of  Home  Tooke  (one  of  his  very 
enrly  works)  he  was  too  poor  to  liavc 
cat  in  marble,  ft  was  sent  to  the 
Roval  Academy  Exhibition  in  plaster, 
ana,  though  h'ollekens  gave  it  one  of 
hii  emphatic  words  of  ajiprobation,  it 
nas  eomparadvely  lost  to  the  world, 
te  the  multitude  of  visitors  :idopt  as 
tiieir  zaie  in  going  the  round  of  the 
acnlptore-room  to  look  only  at  sucli 
vorks  as  are  in  marble.  When  in 
plaster,  thev  seem  to  the  ignorant 
suny  to  lack  the  seal  of  approbation, 
whieh  the  transfer  from  piustcr  to 
marfale  would  always  seeui  to  ini|)ly. 
It  is  not  enough  to  suffer  from  the 
opaqne  material  they  arc  in,  but  they 
mnfli  lie  under  the  double  disad- 
Tantagc  of  a  vulgar  prejudice. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  iiujuirc  wlic- 
tber  «]iiarriage  made  J'laxinan  an 
artist,  or  unmade  him,  as  lioynolds 
tfaouglit  and  told  him ;  it  is  cnoiiijcli 
lor  ns  that  niairiage  iiuule  Chantri'V, 
for  he  got  money  with  his  wife,  could 
afford  to  wait  for  patrons,  and  had  tlio 
means  of  purchasing  iiiarl)lc.  The 
first  use  lie  made  of  his  witc  s  money 
was  to  transfer  the  head  of  llorne 
3\iolce  to  marble.  What  was  iniinit- 
aUe  in  clay  was  matehless  in  its  new 

d<4nnsparent  material.    Ail  the 


cunning  and  sagacity  of  the  man  are 
there.  The  eyes,  colourless  though 
they  are,  look  as  if  scanning  you 
from  head  to  foot.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  penetrating  sur^xy  he  is 
making  of  you.  It  was  quite  a  new 
head  in  marble,  and,  if  the  reason  is 
ever  asked  of  the  iioyal  Academy 
why  they  permit  the  exhibition  of 
the  same  work  twice,  in  piaster  ami 
in  marl)le,  this  bust  of  Home  I'ookc, 
if  the  plaster  still  exists,  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  adhering 
to  so  excellent  a  rule. 

[t  is  told  of  Chantrey  that  he  had, 
when  a  boy,  a  greater  difficulty  to 
conquer  in  l)ecoming  an  artist  than 
the  want  of  marble.  It  is  said  he 
was  without  clay,  and  that  his  first 
work  AN'as  made  in  the  butter  he  ^van 
to  sell  at  Sheffield  ibr  his  father,  a 
farmer  near  Norton,  in  Derbyshire. 
Now,  for  our  own  ])art,  we  do  imt  be- 
lieve one  word  of  this ;  nay,  we  have 
the  very  best  authority  for  saying 
that  it  is  not  in  part  old}',  but  alto- 
gether a  lie.  When  a  great  man  dies 
there  arc  fifty,  and  more,  ready  to 
recollect  instances  witliout  numl)er 
of  precocious  genius  in  the  mighty 
dead ;  the  greater  the  man,  the  greater 
the  ol)8tacie8  he  overcame — ^the  more 
fertile  his  mind  in  inventing  and  sup- 
plying wimts.  Wilkie*s  converting 
a  chest  of  drawers  into  an  easel  by 
pullmg  out  one  of  the  drawers  and 
resting  the  head  of  his  canvass  against 
the  cornice  is,  when  compared  with 
the  youthful  inventions  of  others,  a 
silly  expedient.  The  person  or  par- 
t  ics  wlio  told  the  story  of  Chantrey 's 
butter  -  modelling  would  prefer  the 
juvenile  labour,  if  it  ever  exi8te<l,  to 
a  better  position  in  their  rooms  than 
they  w^ould  give  to  the  clay  of  John 
liennie  or  the  marble  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  W^e  know  that  Allan  Cun- 
ningham said  the  story  was  a  mere 
pa-stry-cook's  invention,  not  only 
untrue,  but  unlikely. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  Iwth  in  con- 
versation and  in  j)nnt,  that  our  young 
sculptor  had  other  obstacles  to  over- 
come than  the  want  of  clay  or  mar- 
hie;  he  had,  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
carver  in  wood,  to  con(iuer  the  dis- 
like of  his  master  to  liis  working, 
even  in  his  leisure  hours,  in  any 
other  line  than  the  mystery  he  wan 
bound  to  learn  and  his  master  to 
teach  him.  This  nwster's  name  was 
liamauy,  and  he  hved  iu  Sheffield. 
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He  has  been  long  dead,  but  has  a 
son  still  alive,  who  denies,  we  under- 
stand, that  his  father  discountenanced 
in  any  way  the  juvenile  efforts  of 
young  Chantrey.  Some  disagree- 
ment, however,  we  have  been  well 
assured,  took  place,  and  that  Chan- 
trey purchased  .up  the  remainder  of 
his  time  from  Ramsay  before  he  had 
been  well  three  years  in  his  service. 
The  poet  Rogers  has  a  table  actually 
carved  by  Sir  Francis.  Our  great 
sculptor  recognised  the  table  when 
his  lame  was  established,  and  pleased 
the  poet  with  the  recognition. 

Cnantrey  was  designed  by  his  fa- 
ther for  the  law ;  accident  made  him 
a  carver  in  wood,  poverty  a  painter, 
and  his  own  genius  a  sculptor.  The 
sight  of  some  figures  in  the  shop- 
wmdow  of  Ramsay  attracted  his  at- 
tention on  the  very  day  he  was  to 
commence  his  study  of  the  law.  He 
stopped  to  examine  them,  and  became 
irrecoverably  a  sculptor.  Cowley 
was  made  a  poet,  and  Reynolds  a 
painter,  much  in  the  same  way.  Allan 
Cunningham  had  a  portrait  in  oil  of 
Chantrey  from  Chantrey's  own  hand. 
It  was  clever  and  characteristic,  a 
good  deal  in  the  manner  of  Opie — the 
result  of  a  morning's  work,  when  dis- 
appointed in  a  sitter.  He  had  been 
a  second  Sir  Joshua  if  he  had  not 
been  Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  HLs  tact 
and  talent  had  made  him  a  good 
country  attorney — a  Morant,  a  Gil- 
low,  or  a  Snell,  or  any  other  respect- 
able upholsterer,  but  his  own  genius 
made  him  the  first  and  best  sculptor 
of  his  age. 

He  lost  his  father  when  but  a  mere 
lK)y,  and  his  mother  married  again, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Francis, 
their  only  child.  He  still,  however, 
continued  to  entertain  a  filial  affec- 
tion for  her,  and,  though  she  lived 
to  a  great  age,  she  died  w^ithout  the 
sincere  forgiveness  of  her  son,  who 
in  all  his  letters,  and  im  all  his  letters, 
addressed  her  as  Mrs.  Chantrey,  never 
recognising  her,  even  in  conversation, 
by  her  own  name.  No  one  has  said 
a  word  of  the  cnielties  of  his  step- 
father, or  of  any  thing  injurious  to 
his  character.  It  Avas  the  act  of  his 
mother  that  he  never  overlooked — a 
stej)  which  occasioned,  wo  make  little 
doubt,  the  clause  in  his  will  in  which 
he  ties  down  Lady  Chantrey  to  a 
widowhood  lor  life.  Chantrey  always 
thought  it  as  '^oniethini^  sinful  in  the 


widow  of  Napoleon  to  marry,  and 
was  heard  to  commend  \\nth  a  shrug 
of  approbation  the  reply  made  b}*  the 
great  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  That 
she^  the  widow  of  John  Churchill, 
would  never  consent  to  become  the 
wife  of  another.    "  May  a  Scotch  en- 
sign get  her,"  said  Vanbrugh,  in  an 
angry  mood.     When,  at  a  dinner- 
party in  Chantrey*8  oym.  house,  one 
of  tne  company  was  heard  to  allude 
to  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
becoming  the  wife  of  the  noble  Deve- 
reux.  Earl  of  Essex,  Chantrey,  a  most 
attentive  listener,  did  not  seem  to 
disapprove ;  but,  when  her  third  mar- 
riage was  mentioned  as  a  piece  of  his- 
tory (for  he  was  no  great  reader),  his 
face  blackened  with  horror  at  such 
forgetfulness  of  the  dead.      If  our 
great  sculptor  had  read  more,  he  had 
thought  less  of  so  common  an  occur- 
rence in  the  pages  of  bfographical 
history.    But  Chantrey  was  no  sreat 
reader,  and  if  he  had  been  Riytdi  of 
Lahore,  or  king  in  Oude,  he  had 
burnt  his  widow  on  his  own  funeral 
pile.    It  is  the  fault,  indeed,  of  all 
our  English  artists  that  they  paint 
too  much  and  read  and  reflect  too 
little.     Of  all  classes  of  men  of  ge- 
nius they  are  the  worst  informed. 
The  late  Sir  George  Beaumont  was 
always  urging  Wilkie  to  read  more. 
"  You  can  never  have  read  too  much,** 
wrote  Sir  Greorge ;  "  Warburton,  wth 
all  his  reading,  had  read  but  a  tithe 
of  what  was  worth  reading  in  his  own 
days.     Our  stock  of  literatnre  has 
since  amazingly  increased,  and  a  mere 
spare  hour,  or  half-an-bour  reader 
can,  even  after  a  Methnaelah-like 
length  of  existence,  have  read  but 
little."    Of  Chantre/s  great  rival, 
or  predecessor,  in  busts,  Old  NoUe- 
kens,  it  is  told,  that  the  annual  ex- 
tent of  his  reading  was  the  annual 
Academy  Catalogue;    of  President 
West,  that  he  never  read  more  than 
the  passage   he    had  to    illustrate. 
Allan    Cunningham    used   to    vex 
Chantrey  and  other  Academicians  not 
a  little  by  sa3dn^  that  Fuseli  was 
the  only  decent  scholar  the  Academy 
ever  had,  and  that  he,  indeed,  was 
only  a  scholar  among  painters :  ^*  Parr 
said  so,"  he  would  fuld,  "  and  so  did 
Dr.  Burncy."    Sir  Martin  Shee,  in 
one  of  his  lectures,  or  addresses,  to 
the  students  of  the  lioyal  Academy, 
on  the   distribution   of  the    priies, 
raised  a  question   ver}'    easily  an- 
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■wered,  whether  Raphael  or  Iley- 
nokb  had  painted  one  whit  better 
with  a  Winkleman,  a  Walpole,  or  a 
Cimiiioghani,  to  advise  him?  At 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Ciin- 
wmgham  (and  Allan  was  present), 
amonnar  of  approbation  ran  through 
the  room;  but  Academical  brows 
bqiaa  to  lower,  and  Shee  was  taxed 
next  day,  in  a  council  summoned  for 
the  purpose,  with  breaking  one  great 
rule  of  the  Royal  Acadeni}-,  the  rule 
which  prohibits  any  allusion  what- 
ever to  a  living  individual.  Sir 
Martin  Shee,  a  poet,  got  with  a  good 
grace  out  of  this  seeming  difKculty. 
*♦  I  made  no  reference,"  said  Sir 
Martin,  '*  to  Allan  Cunningham ;  I 
referred,  indeed,  to  a  Cunningbam, 
but  my  reference  was  to  the  Cun- 
ningham who  wrote  upon  Shnk- 
apeare.**  Chantrey  and  the  whole 
council  were  at  once  satisfied  witli 
this  imaginary  commentator,  and 
Shee,  no  doubt,  chuckled  at  home 
over  their  ignorant  credulity,  as 
Chantrey  did  over  his  friend  Cuii- 
nii^ham,  much  to  Allan's  amuse- 
ment, not  his  amazement.  Allan 
knew  too  well  the  measure  and  value 
of  the  president's  approval,  and  the 
extent  of  Academical  ignorance.  ^^Ilc 
supports  his  want  of  acquired  know- 
leage  by  keeping  good  company," 
wys  Evelyn  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Mirlborough.  IIow  true  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey ! 

Chantrey's  excellencies,  obvious  as 
they  were  to  the  most  common  ob- 
aerver,  were  not  at  first  recognised 
beyond  the  discerning  few  or  the 
then  limited  circle  of  his  own  private 
friends.  The  Royal  Academy  openetl 
its  eyes  unwillingly  to  his  merits, 
for  between  1804,  when  he  exhibited 
in  Somerset  House,  and  1817,  when 
his  "  Sleeping  Children  "  moved  the 
hearts  and  fired  the  tiistes  of  all, 
there  were  thirteen  years  of  struggle, 
in  which  his  talents  found  a  very 
slender  meed  of  approbation,  lie 
was  for  many  years  an  inveterate 
anti- Academy  man,  and  it  is  but  too 
true  that  his  genius  forced  its  own 
way  into  the  Academy,  and  that 
berore  he  had  attained  the  envied 
esmdreshij),  and  its  further  appendage 
orR.  A.,  ne  had  ranked  as  one  of  the 
very  first  sculptors  of  his  country, 
and  one  of  the  most  original  of  our 
island  artists.  His  rise  into  repu- 
tation and  Academical  honours  wa«; 


slow  l)eyond  example.  The  modest 
Wilkie  found  a  friend  in  Sir  (ieorge 
Beamnont  before  he  had  been  a  year 
in  London,  but  Chantrey  was  an 
Academician  before  that  true  judge 
and  universal  patron  of  genius  had 
done  more  than  acknowledge  his  bow 
as  he  met  him  in  the  street.  Chant- 
rey was  a  proud  man,  he  has  Iteen 
heard  to  say,  when  Sir  (Jeorge  Beau- 
mont first  set  foot  within  his  studio. 

The  two  "Sleeping  Children" 
made  a  stir  in  the  dominions  of  arts  : 
the  group  was  something  new  in 
English  sculpture,  so  unlike  the 
epigrannnatic  conceits  of  the  great 
Roubiliac,  or  the  classic  conceptions 
of  the  still  greater  Flaxman — a  work 
at  once  domestic  and  poetic,  having 
its  origin  in  our  very  homes,  and 
making  its  way  to  every  heart. 
Thousands  of  eyes  have  moistened  at 
the  sight  of  this  lovely  and  affecting 
group;  thousands  of  tongues  have 
tlwelt  upon  its  excellencies,  and  the 
])en  or  Air.  Bowles  has  poetised  its 
tranquil  ])athos.  Yet  we  have  been 
told,  and  are  told  now,  that  the  merit 
of  the  work  belongs  to  Stothard, 
and  that  Chantrey  only  turned  to 
clay  and  marble  a  sketch  which  that 
graceful  artist  had  drawn,  with  some 
care  and  much  feeling,  upon  paper. 

It  is  a  common  cry  nowadays, 
that  whatever  is  excellent  is  not  ori- 
ginal. That  art  can  seize  upon  no 
new  postures,  or  contrive  no  new 
sentiment, — that  the  germ  and  sub- 
stance of  every  thuig  new  has  its 
source  and  existence  in  something 
old.  But  this  cry  was  found  of  no 
avail  with  the  "  Sleeping  Children  " 
of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey;  and  the 
merit  of  a  work  which  all  conspired 
to  praise,  envy  made  over  to  another. 
AVe  have  something  to  reveal  on  this 
point,  at  once  new  and  interesting. 

Two  young  and  lovely,  girls,  the 
one  about  eleven,  the  otner  thirteen 
years  of  age,  came  both  about  the 
same  time  to  unnatural  ends.  The 
younger,  we  believe,  was  accidentally 
burned  to  death,  and  the  elder,  soon 
after,  when  in  the  midst  of  health, 
ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and  the 
two,  who  had  lain  together  in  the 
same  IhmI  when  ohve,  were  laid  toge- 
ther, as  it  were,  in  one  another's  arms 
in  the  same  grave.  When  time  had 
lessened  the  severity  of  her  grief, 
the  widowed,  and  now  childless  mo- 
ther, anxious  to  erect  a  monument 
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over  the  grave  of  her  children,  visits 
the  studio  of  Chantrey,  and,  pleased 
with  what  she  sees  around  her,  com- 
missions the  monument  irom  the 
young  sculptor.  We  are  thus  par- 
ticular, because  we  wish  to  urge  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
monument  was  commissioned  natu- 
rally forced  themselves  upon  the 
mind  of  the  artist  employed,  and,  in 
fact,  that  the  conception  and  senti- 
ment of  the  gronp  were  supplied  to 
the  artist  in  the  melancholy  iatcs  of 
the  two  sisters.  The  lady's  name 
was  Mrs.  Kobinson. 

The  conmiission  given,  Chantrey 
set  off  to  his  friend  Stothard,  and 
engaged  that  poetic  artist  to  make 
two  or  three  sketches  of  two  young 
girls  lying  asleep  in  each  other's  arms. 
Stothard  made  tne  necessary  sketches, 
and  received  some  fifteen  guineas  for 
an  evening's  labour.  From  thesi? 
sketches  Chantrey  then  l)egan  his 
own  sketch  in  clay.  He  borrowed  a 
bit  from  one,  a  bit  from  another,  and 
the  air  and  jKwition  from  a  third; 
imbued  them  all  with  his  own  good 
taste,  and  composed,  after  a  fashion 
of  his  own,  the  lovely  group  that 
lends  so  great  an  attraction  to  Lich- 
field Cathedral.  >Ve  have  seen  the 
several  sketches  made  l)y  Stothanl 
for  this  monument ;  we  have  seen, 
moreover,  Chantrey's  first  result, 
made  from  an  attentive  considcratum 
of  Stothanl's  indications,  and  we  have, 
as  it  were,  the  monument  at  Lich- 
field Ixjfbre  (mr  eyes  at  this  very 
moment.  In  Stothard's  sketches 
(they  still  exist),  the  children  lie 
very  much  as  they  lie  in  the  finished 
marble,  the  attitudes  of  both  are 
very  similar ;  and  any  one  who  has 
seen  the  monument,  and  who  ^vas 
totally  in  the  dark  about  the  circum- 
stances we  are  here  relating,  would 
say,  we  make  little  doubt,  that  these 
sketches  were  either  Chantrey's  first 
concei)tions,  or  some?  young  artist's 
hasty  recollections  of  the  iinisheil 
marble.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  go 
far  wrong  when  we  say  that  the 
commission  gave  the  iirst  idea  of  this 
monument,  that  Stothard  suj)]>lie(l 
the  leading  sentiment  and  stor^',  and 
that  ChaHtrt\v,  by  elongating  the 
figures,  lulding  n.^|)ose  to  the  action, 
and  all  the  graces  of  executi(m  in 
which  he  was  so  great  a  master, 
compk'ted  the  nuich-talkal-of  and 
nuicu-admircd  monument  at  Lich- 


field to  the  two  children.  The  snow- 
droi^s  which  the  youngest  had  plucked, 
and  which  remain  undropped  from 
her  hand,  was  a  touch  of  poetic 
l)eauty,  for  which  Chantrey  was  iu- 
debted  to  his  friend  and  assistant 
Allan  Cunningham.  Chantrey,  in- 
deed, had  many  hmts  of  a  like  na- 
ture fnmi  the  same  poetic  (juart^T. 
Chantrey  could  ado])t  if  he  could 
not  conceive. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  thi>! 
paper  to  particularise  the  more  gone- 
j*al  and  well-known  events  of  Chant- 
rey's life,  but  to  give  such  sketches 
and  recollections  of  our  great  scul])- 
tor  as  a  long  acquaintance  can  rea- 
dily supply.  No  one  knew  him  in- 
thnately  but  Allan  C*unningham,  and 
he  is  gone,  but  not^  we  are  in- 
ibrmed,  without  having  left  behind 
him  some  most  interesting  sketches, 
much  in  Colley  Cibber'a  style,  of 
Cliantrey,  and  the  many  distinguisheil 
characters  with  whom  nis  own  genius 
and  his  situation  in  Chantrey's  studio 
had  brought  him  acquainted.  These 
wull,  doubtless,  some  day,  ere  long, 
sec  the  light,  and  the  public  will 
hail  their  appearance  a»  a  most  wel- 
come accession  to  the  stores  of  British 
biogr.iphical  history.  But  Cunning- 
ham knew  Chantrey,  perhaps,  t(M  ^vell. 
Nine-and-twenty  years  of  daily  in- 
tercourse had  let  hhn  see  into  the 
secret  springs  and  movements  of  his 
friend's  character,  and  a  tnie  history 
of  Chantrey's  life  fVom  Allan  Cun- 
ningham had  been  the  hidden  and 
public  history  of  a  man  remarkable 
as  much  for  his  love  of  the  world, 
and  his  intimacy  with  it,  as  he  H-as 
for  his  miraculous  power  over  mar- 
ble in  portraying  the  mind  and  cha- 
racter of  man.  Afr.  Cunningham, 
wlien  asked  al>out  the  life  of  Sir 
l^rancis,  and  urged  on  to  write  so 
desirable  a  work,  hesitated,  we  are 
told,  at  the  same  time  that  he  pro- 
mised— withdrawing  his  promise,  and 
again  conlirmingit.  1  le  had  no  wish 
to  write  the  life  of  Sir  Francis  Chant- 
rey;  if  he  had  told  all,  he  had  never 
bei:ri  iK'IiovixI.  'i'he  whole  truth 
written  down  hail  drawn  up<m  him 
the  cry  of  ingratitude,  and  that  an- 
other Smith  had  written  the  life  of 
ji not  her  Nollekciis.  To  write  a  pane- 
gyric, or  a  half-and-half  kind  of  life, 
was  something  he  said  he  would  never 
do :  he  must  tell  all  or  tell  nothing. 
What  Mr.  Cunningham  was  uuwill- 
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am  to  dio,  and  did  not  live  to  do, 
]£.  Jonei,  the  Kojral  Academician, 
vmef  still  nipply  in  part;  he  has 
lama  pwniiea  a  Life,  and,  \ranned 
with  bii  legacTf ,  may  compose  a  pane- 
flvrie  upon  hia  friend*8  character,  or, 
ramomted  at,  perhaps,  its  small - 
nc«y  nit  him  off  to  tlic  life,  as  Ix^igh 
Hmit  did  Lord  Byron. 

If  we  come  to  consider  Sir  Francis 
Clumtrey  as  a  man,  there  is  not  very 
mueh  to  admire  about  him,  little  to  fly 
IhMn,  and  little  to  follow.  1  lis  blunt- 
nen,  now  almost  proverbial,  was, 
at  times,  extremely  unpleasant,  ami 
in  another  man  had  been  positive 
mdeness.  lie  affected  singularity, 
said  odd  things,  had  them  rei)eatccl, 

K;  talked  al^ut,  and  gave  otfcnce. 
t  he  had  still  withal  the  art  of 
unsay inff  an  unkind  thing ;  and,  where 
he  saw  he  had  given  offence  (which 
he  was  far  from  slow  in  perceiving), 
had  a  rare  and  happy  manner  of  re- 
instating himself  as  of  olil,  and  of 
aendinff  you  away  impressed  with  the 
beUef  Siat  he  was  your  sincere  wcU- 
wishor,  and  very  much  your  friend 
and  obedient  humble  servant.  Kn- 
laged  at  his  rudeness,  one  got  soothed 
with  his  condescension,  which  was 
tathcr  painted  and  appropriate  than 
prostrate  and  of  no  meaning,  llis 
niiipdB  wiptv  few,  his  ac()iiaintanccs 
ma|%.  fTo  one"^  ever  acquired  his 
tiMriliiiIgh  confidence.  If  Allan  Cun- 
ningh£i  understood  the  business  of 
his  place  and  his  actual  receipts,  he 
knew  yery  little  of  what  he  did  with 
his  money.  Buying  in  and  selling 
out,  shades  in  mines,  and  heavy  per- 
oentaMSi  were  the  usual  subjects  of 
Ids  ucar^inner  conversations.  For 
a  while  American  seaarities  wenc  his 
chief  delights;  but  when  these  took 
a  turn  downwards,  and  he  saw  more 
than  a  chance  of  losing  some  .'U),00<)/., 
he  became  penurious,  talked  of  ap- 
plying for  a  government  \KMision,  of 
putting  down  his  carrin«^cs,  and  of 
purchasing  a  cheap  Hroughani  at 
second-hand.  1  lonie  Tooke,  in  early 
life,  had  inipresscil  him  witli  the 
belief  that  we  live  in  a  very  corrupt 
world,  and  that,  however  wtll-inten- 
tioned  men  were,  they  wore  by  hahit 
deceitful  and  dislione^t.  I»ut  Ilorric 
Tookedid  worse  than  this.  I  le  ni:ule 
Chantrey,  we  are  afraid,  if  not  a  1  )eist, 
a  Freetninker,  or  one  who  did  not 
think  at  all. 
His  friends  among  the  Iloyal  Aca- 


demicians were  confined  to  a  certain 
set.  They  were  either  blunt  after 
his  own  peculiar  manner,  or  gentle- 
manly after  his  own  better  and  rarei^ 
fashion.  From  his  brother  workers 
in  bronze  and  marble  he  kept  i)retty 
well  aloof.  I'he  mild  and  u]>right- 
niinded  Flaxman  was  never  seen 
within  his  studio.  His  friendship  for 
AV'estmacott  was  nipped  and  dwarfed 
in  its  very  infancy ;  while  Baily  in- 
ciu'i'ed  his  hostility  by  an  act  not 
easily  forgiven.  In  the  sister-art  of 
]muiting,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
oli'ended  Wilkie,  aiul  tliat  he  knew 
Sir  'Hiomas  Tjawrence  to  speak  to. 
Hut  his  friendships,  while  few,  per- 
haps fickle  and  passionate,  took,  at 
times,  romantic  turns,  and  his  purse- 
strings  would  oj»en,  on  such  occa- 
sions, at  auction-rooms  to  run  up 
the  pictures  of  his  friend  to  a  high 
price,  and  thus  give  a  fictitious 
value  to  works  which,  left  to  the 
common  fate  of  indifferent  i)ictures, 
had  sold  for  little  more  than  the 
cost  of  canvass  and  frame.  Chantrey, 
however,  having  taken  these  friends 
]mblicly  by  the  hand,  was  of^en  called 
uj)on  to  justify  his  judgment  by  |)e- 
cuniary  sacrifices. 

In  one  of  his  fits  of  munificence  he 
bestowed  a  statue  upon  Northcote. 
The  story  merits  relation  as  illustra- 
tive of  l)oth  jwiinter  and  sculptor. 
It  ap]>cars  that  Northcote,  maKing 
his  will,  lefl  the  residue  of  his  money 
to  his  friend  Chantrey,  to  erect  a 
statue  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Exeter.  So  little  informed 
was  the  painter  of  the  sum  he  had 
brought  together  ui  a  long  life  of 
most  attentive  parsimony,  that  n 
friend  remonstrated  a  little  against 
the  greatness  of  the  liequest,  and 
asked  Northcote  what  he  thought 
was  the  residue  he  had  to  leave. 
'•  Al>out  two  thousand  pounds,"  said 
Korthcote.  "  You  are  leaving  five- 
and  -  twenty,"  said  his  friend  ;  at 
which  Xorthcute  ojxjned  his  weasel 
eyes  to  an  unusual  width,  and  so 
diminished  the  residue  he  was  to  leave 
for  his  own  monument  that  it 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  bare 
thous:ind.  Now  thisAvas  insufHcient 
for  a  statue  on  the  scale  on  which 
Chantrey  was  \m(i ;  but,  as  it  had 
iKjen  the  evident  wish  of  Northcote 
to  Iwliave  liberally  in  this  matter, 
Chantrey  accepted  the  small  residue 
and  gave  for  1000/.  a  20002.  statue. 
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"  I  thus  administer,"  said  Chantrey, 
"  to  the  intentions  of  the  dead." 

Chantrey  never  took  pupils,  but 
he  had  young  men  working  under 
him  who  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  the  place.  Frederick  Smith, 
Scoular,  Temouth,  and  Weekes, 
worked  at  different  times  under  his 
superintending  eye,  but  Frederick 
Smith  alone  gave  any  promise ;  and 
it  was  no  unconcealed  saying  of 
Chantrey's  that  Fred  Smith  (as  he 
called  him)  was  the  only  artist  in  his 
place  with  an  eye  in  his  head.  Mr 
Weekes  liad  many  advantages  in 
Chantrey*s  studio  (for  Fred  Smith 
died  young),  but  without  the  proper 
talent  to  avail  himself  of  such  advan- 
tages he  has  as  yet  done  little.  The 
last  work  that  Chantrey  really  did 
model  was  the  bust  of  the  Queen : 
Mr.  AVeekes  had  made  a  bust  of  the 
queen  a  little  before.  Only  compare 
the  two,  and  see  the  superior  tact  and 
taste  displayed  by  Chantrey  in  con- 
tending with  the  difficulties  of  exact 
similitude. 

AVhcn  we  say  that  the  bust  of  the 
Queen  was  Chantrey's  last  work,  we 
are  not  forgetful  that  the  bust  of 
Ijord  Melbourne  is  in  fact  the  so- 
called  last.  But  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ?  Chantrey,  it 
appears,  had  received  the  royal  com- 
mand to  make  a  bust  of  the  premier 
for  the  gallery  at  Windsor.  To  re- 
ceive was  to  obey.  lx)rd  Melbourne 
promised  to  sit,  and  named  different 
days  for  the  purpose ;  but  such  were 
the  charms  of  ofhcc  or  the  delights  of 
Windsor,  that  while  he  continued 
minister  he  never  found  time  to  sit. 
He  at  last  found  time ;  ^fr.  Weekes 
modelled,  Chantrey  directed,  and 
Allan  Cunningham  looked  on.  The 
clay  animated  under  the  touch,  and 
grew  at  last  into  a  perfect  ogre, 
t  hantrey  fretted,  tried  the  modelling 
tools  himself,  threw  them  aside,  re- 
assayed,  and  then,  as  if  certain  that 
his  ]>owcr  of  touch  had  dcj>arted,  sat 
down  and  burst  into  tears,  lie  was 
like  the  border  minstrel  of  Scott : — 

*•  Uis  hand  hail  lost  that  sj)rii:jhtlv  ease 
AYhich  murks  security  to  please." 

We  have  heard  Mr.  Cunningham 
descril)e  this  scene  as  affecting  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  bust  is  Mr. 
AVeekes\  not  Chant  ivy ^,  nor  has  it 
been  exhibited. 

No  English  sculptor  ever  had  so 


many  commissions  as  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey.  Flaxman  made  more  de- 
signs, Westmacott  has  had  a  larger 
Sroportion  of  government  work,  and 
Tollekens  anutssed  more  money. 
Chantrey,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  commissions.  In  busts 
he  reigned  supreme,  without  rival 
and  without  any  particular  envy. 
He  was  long  in  supplanting  Westma- 
cott in  the  manufacture  of  tablets 
and  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  monu- 
ments, but  at  length  he  took  the 
lead ;  and  if  a  bust  was  voted,  a  statue 
subscribed  for,  or  the  sorrows  of  a 
disconsolate  widow  or  widower  to  be 
allayed  in  marble,  all  ran  to  Belgrave 
Place  and  commissioned  Chantrey. 
He  took  for  a  time  all  that  was  ofiered 
to  him,  and  people  were  content  to 
pay  for  tablets  with  Chantrey*s  name 
at  five  times  their  real  value ;  no  one, 
however,  quarrelled  with  his  charges ; 
they  had  the  dearest,  and,  as  they 
thought,  the  best.  His  income  in  this 
way  averaged  for  many  years  from 
six  to  seven  thousand  pounds,  in  some 
years  rose  to  ten  and  fifteen,  but 
never,  we  believe,  higher.  This  was 
about  on  a  par  with  what  Reynolds 
and  I^wrence  made,  and  is  a  large  sum 
to  draw  annually  in  from  art.  Sir 
Peter  Lely  may  have  made  more 
when  in  tne  height  of  fashion,  and 
rumour  talks  loudly  of  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  made  annually  in  the 
manufacture  of  miniatures  by  Sir 
William  Hoss. 

The  success  of  Chantrey  broiu^ht  a 
shoal  of  sculptors  to  BeJgraye  Place 
and  its  neighbourhood, — the  spawn 
of  the  Koyal  Academy,  studeiitB  naif- 
fed  and  half-informed,  anxknia  to 
catch  any  commission  too  small  for 
the  Retiarius  of  the  How.  There 
were  Weekes,  Theakstone,  Temouth, 
Mace,  Hatchard,  and  Thomas,  in  Bel- 
grave  Place,  with  lleffeman  and 
\'oung  Mr.  >\'estmacott  not  far  off. 
The  slioal  amused  Chantrey,  and  he 
would  latterly  let  a  commission  go 
by  him  to  aid  the  more  deser\4ng  of 
those  about  him.  A  better  carver 
than  Theakstone  never  lifted  tools: 
he  excelled  in  draperies,  Mr.  Heffer- 
nau  excels  in  car^-mg  busts. 

As  it  was  very  well  known  that 
Sir  Francis  and  I^ady  Chantrey  were 
without  even  a  Scotch  cousin  to  la}' 
any  thing  like  a  claim  from  kindred 
to  their  money,  one  would  not  un- 
frequently  hear  rumours  afloat  of  the 
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in^  m  which  Sir  Francis  was  to  leave 
hk  property.  He  made  no  particular 
seevet  *of  tiie  matter  himself  that  a 
▼ciy  finr  proportion  of  what  he  had 
woold  be  kit  by  will  for  the  en- 
eonnjgementofEnglish  sculpture  and 
"RngKth  painting.  Beyond  this  he 
never  went  publicly,  but  in  private 
it  was  different,  for  he  led  one  (his 
tneod  and  assistant,  as  he  calls  him) 
to  believe  that  he  who  had  helped  so 
mneb  to  make  his  fortune  should  for 
oertain  share  in  it.  So,  at  least,  the 
iHends  of  Allan  Cunningham  assert^ 
and  they  add,  that  Allan  himseli', 
buoyed  up  in  this  belief,  remained  in 
the  service  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  on 
a  very  inadequate  stipend.  He  was 
to  receive  after  benefits  in  the  shape 
of  a  handsome  legacy j !  Like  old 
Vdpone, — 

"  I  bave  no  parent,  child,  ally, 
To  give  my  sabstance  to,  but  whom  T 

make 
Most  be  my  beir." 

Chantrey  died,  the  legacy  was  made 
public,  it  was  2000/.,  small  enough, 
mdeed,  from  a  man  who  had  made 
so  many  promises,  if,  indeed,  he  did 
make  them,  and  had  so  much  to 
leave,  and  to  a  man  who  had  been  the 
means  of  procuring  him  commissions 
to  ten  times  that  amount,  and  who 
had  been  so  long  his  faithful  foreman 
and  assistant.  But  the  inadequacy 
of  the  reward  was  not  all ;  the  stipu- 
lations imder  which  it  was  left  were 
cruel  in  the  extreme,  for  Chantrey, 
when  he  made  his  will  (only  the  year 
before  he  died),  was  well  aware  of  the 
painful  fact  that  Allan  Cunningham*s 
ufe  was  just  as  precarious  as  his 
own.  The  property  was  sworn  under 
90,000/. 

The  tomb  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
(in  the  churchyard  of  Norton  in  Der- 
byshire, his  native  place,)  is  of  a  most 
Bunple  and  singular  construction.  It 
is  of  wrought  granite,  a  complete  tank 
in  form,  with  the  side-slabs  sunk  into 
the  bottom  block  and  cemented  so  as 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  one 
large  block.  An  enormous  square  of 
granite  covers  and  crowns  the  whole ; 
and  in  this  huge  granite  box,  of  his 
own  construction,  and  three  times  en- 
cased in  wood  and  lead,  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Francis  Chantrey.  lie  had 
a  horror  of  the  knife,  or  he  would 
certainly  have  been  embalmed.  What 
a  thirst  for  worldly  existence  does 


this  exhibit,  what  a  dread  of  corrup- 
tion or  removal : — 

**  The  gniTe,  dread  thing ! 
Men  shiver  when  thou*rt  named  ;  Nature, 

appaird. 
Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Ills  tomb  once 
made,  he  provided  by  will  for  its 
preservation.  The  vicar  and  school- 
master of  Norton  have  yearly  sums 
left  to  them  payable  only  "  so  long 
as  his  tomb  shall  last.**  He  has  not 
allowed  a  daisy  to  grow  unseen  about 
his  grave,  and  the  Norton  Dominie 
has  to  instruct  ten  poor  boys  how  to 
remove  the  moss  and  nettles  from 
around  his  tomb.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  may  not  go  out  in  the 
night  and  realise  the  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  Blair : — 

"  Oft  in  the  lone  churchyard  at  night  I've 
seen, 

By  glimpse  of  moonshine  chequering 
tlirough  the  trees. 

The  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  in  bis 
hand, 

Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up. 

And  lightly  tripping  oVr  the  long  flat 
stones 

(  With  nettles  skirted  and  with  moss  over- 
grown). 

That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  below. 

Sudden  he  starts,  and  hears,  or  thinks  he 
hears, 

The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his 
hf>els ; 

Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  be- 
hind him, 

Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows. 

Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 

Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghastly, 

That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his 
stand 

O'er  some  new-open'd  grave,  and,  strange 
to  tell. 

Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock  !" 

Who  would  not  prefer  to  lie  as 
Allan  Cunningham  lies  at  Kensal 
Clrecn,  not-  in  a  brick  vault,  but  in 
his  mother  earth,  or  as  Wilkie  lies 
amid  the  blue-green  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  ? 

Connected  with  the  tomb  of  Chan- 
trey, there  is  a  story  current  charac- 
tenstic  of  Sir  F.  Chantrey  and  his 
friend  Allan  Cunningham.  Chantrey, 
after  submitting  the  drawings  of  his 
tomb  to  Cunningham,  said,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  and  Avith  a  very  serious 
face,  "  Bid  there  will  }>e  uo  room  for 
your  "  lioom  for  me!"  ^•''^  ^ll-n 
Cunningham ;  "  I  have  i 
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to  lie  like  a  toad  in  a  Rtone  for  fiomc 
I'liturc  gcoloj^ist  to  discover,  or  in  a 
j)lacc  strong  enough  to  excite  tlie 
iinibition  oi'nuother.  Xo,  no !  let  me 
lie  Avhere  the  green  grass  and  the 
(liiisies  grow  waving  under  the  winds 
of  the  blue  heaven."  Chantrey  ])nt 
Iiift  drawings  in  his  ixirtlblio,  snuiH'ed, 
ami  said  nothing.  The  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander the  (ireat  is  now  the  curioHity 
of  a  museum.  ^^  Mizraim  cures 
wounds,"  says  Sir  Thomas  l^rowne, 
"  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams;." 

There  is  one  very  extraordinary 
part  of  Chantrey's  will  which  calls 
ibr  comment — viz.  that  whereui  he 
allows  his  three  executors,  or  the 
survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  or  the 
executors  and  administrators  of  sucli 
survivor,  to  dcstrov  such  of  his  draw- 
ings,  moilels,  and  casts,  as  they  or  he 
may  in  their  or  his  uncontrolled 
juifgment  consider  not  worthy  of 
l)eiiig  preserved.  Xow  it  is  true  that 
one  or  his  executors  is  an  artist,  but 
who  are  the  other  two  ?  Why  one 
is  a  stock-broker  in  the(!ity,  and  tlie 
other  a  plain,  unpretending,  ctmntry 
giMitlemnn.  Mr.  rfones  may  select 
with  skill  or  destroy  with  taste,  but 
what  can  one  whose  whole  time  has 
been  sjK'ut  in  a^fricultural  pursuits 
knoAV  of  works  of  art  ?  or  is  that  man 
a  sufficient  judge  of  sculpture  (to 
])resume  to  destroy)  whose  nights 
and  days  have  been  past  in  the  study 
of  interest,  simple  and  coniix)und,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  stock,  fresh  securities, 
the  three  jKir  ceuts  and  the  tbree 
and  a-halfs  ?  1'he  executors  have  de- 
stroyed, we  understand,  very  lai'gely  ; 
witfi  what  taste  and  i)rudcnce  we 
shall  see  before  long,  when  Lady 
ChantR^y's  ])rcsent  of  her  husband  s 
casts  reaches  the  Kundolph  Museum 
at  Oxford. 

Allan  ruimingham  did  not  present 
a  stronger  contrast  to  his  friend  Sir 
Francis  in  personal  ai)|)eanuicc  than 
he  did  in  every  thing  else.  <  hie  was 
a  ;rreat  sculptor  without  the  least 
atom  ol  ])ootrv  hi  Ins  conJiMwition ; 
(Hie  a  irreat  reader,  the  other  one  who 
never  read.  Chantrey  cliLvrful,  and 
a  hon-r/niitt :  Allaii  (^unningliani 
cluvrful  and  alwtemiims,  yet  a  nu»t 
excellent  table  companion.  Hoth 
self-taught,  luith  arrived,  though  in 
dilferent  ways,  to  great  di>linetion  in 
their  res|)ective  lines  of  life,  (iut 
Chantrey  tirrer  felt  the  want  of  edu- 
cation,   Alliin   Cuuuingham   alwaf/x 


did;  Chantrey  had  no  resix?ct  for 
antk|uity,  Allan  Cunningham  the 
lughest ;  Cliantrey  would  import  no 
excellencies,  Allan  Cunnmghani 
could  never  l)orrow  enough  :  one 
realised  a  large  fortune  in  his  art, 
tlie  other  an  honest  and  honourable 
sufficiency.  Their  last  illnesses  were 
much  of  the  same  miturc ;  but  Cun- 
ningham*s  was  brought  on  from  an 
over- worked,  an  over- anxious  mind; 
Chantrey*s  from  an  inactive,  and  we 
are  constrauied  to  add,  a  ffomewhat 
jmmjxjred  body. 

AVe  are  far  from  strangers  to  the 
many  waj*s  in  which  Allan  (Hmning- 
ham  sidntantially  assisted  Kir  l^rancis 
C-hantrey.  He  wroto  his  letters,  di- 
gested ami  hwkramefl  up  his  evidence 
upon  point.s  wherein  his  judgment 
was  required,  fought  his  Imtttes  in 
print  and  ])efore  committ€es,  sought 
out  new  conunissions,  assisting  and 
controlling  his  taste,  suggesting  new- 
positions  for  lijnires,  new  proportions 
for  his  ])edestals,  and  new  turns  for 
the  folds  of  his  draperies.  lie  kept 
his  accounts  and  nis  workmen  in 
order,  hushed  up  quarrels  in  their 
infancy,  and  maintained  a  harmony 
throughout  the  place.  C-hantrey  was 
indeed  fortunate  in  his  foreman ;  no 
man  of  genius  ever  had  such  a  servant 
to  assist  him.  The  presence  of  Allan 
Cunnlngliam  gave  an  additional  cha- 
racter and  importance  to  the  place. 
Among  the  thousands  who  saw 
through  the  studio  of  Sir  Francis, 
few  ever  went  away  without  having 
seen,  as  they  said,  Allan  Cunnini^- 
ham;  many  were  enlivened  by  his 
entertaining  way  of  illustrating  by 
anecdote  and  remark  the  dry  cata- 
logue of  busts  and  statues  before 
them,  more  courted  his  acquaintance, 
and  many,  very  many  acquired  his 
friendship. 

'I'he  following  wnritteu  evidence. 
sent  in  by  Chantrey  to  the  lioiiae  of 
C(mnnons  connnittee  on  the  Nclsoii 
cohunn,  preser>es  in  many  places 
the  very  words  and  language  of  Al- 
lan CmniinLcham  : — 

"  1  ( annul  lii'lievu  tli:il  a  culuiuii,  or 
(iilior  oinunienial  ubject,  phired  where 
\\\\^  is  iniendtMl  to  be,  can  injure  the  pre- 
M<nt  apjM'iiranco  of  the  Mationnl  (iallery, 
ixnpt  ."^(^  far  us  it  m.iy  iniexTupt  the 
\  ic'Av.  :iik1  ])t'rhnps  tend  to  lower  its  ap. 
pni'ont  altitude.  As  :m  ornamental  ob- 
ject, tho  btnuiy  and  Just  pro|K>rtio»8  ofa 
('orinthiau  column,  as  forming  pen  of  a 
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s  «•  uCten  icttled  about  two 
yesra   n^} ;    wliat  iia  eilW-t 

to   ttmding   alono  mutt   Jcjienil 

«B  tii0  b«e  and  iLi*  object  wliicb 

llMSDBiiiiit.     An  iiijuukioud  as- 

oi  aMdem  things  nitU  ancient 

put  thm  eidumn  out  of  the  pal*^  of 
~tobeaaty.  Of  the  stutucwhich  isto  be 

1 1  ctA  give  BO  opinion  ;  but,  if  it  \h' 
qbIj  Io  mflMore  seventeen  feot,  its  bird' 
Iflbf  tkt  wiU  mot  b9  much  in  th4  wuu  ;  aiuit 
^ fit  mid  tf  Portland  stone,  u  ill  )Mt  b«  bn^; 
m  tim  wmif,  1  expect  that  when  the 
fjnl— in  and  the  National  Gall«ry  are 
MM  together  in  their  whole  extent,  and 
■t  the  same  moment,  which  will  be  the 
case  wbea  viewed  between  Whitehall  and 
Cbuing  Cross,  that  the  Ciallery,  as  I  have 
tnd  b^MPe,  may  suffer  soraewhut  in  its 
apfuvDt  height;  but  I  do  not  re<;;ard 
du»  as  of  much  importance  when  I  con. 
rider  that  Mr.  Darry's  plan  of  sinking 
tfae  tiMe  line  ten  or  twelve  feet  must 
improTe  the  elevation  of  the  ^atiunnl 
Gwleiy  considerably.  I  consider  this 
position  to  be  the  most  favourable  that 
cut  be  found  or  iniagfined  fur  any  nutiunul 
work  of  art;  its  aspect  is  nearly  south, 
and  sufficiently  open  on  :dl  sides  to  >;;ive 
the  object  placed  on  that  identical  spot 
mil  the  ail  vantage  from  lii,^ht  aud  shade 
that  can  be  desiicil ;  to  this  may  bo  add. 
ed  tlie  advantage  of  a  happy  combina- 
tioa  of  unobtrusive  buildings  around  ; 
but  to  conceive  a  national  monument 
vrdfthy  of  this  magnificent  site  is  no 
easy  task." 

The  part  printed  in  Italics  con- 
as  we  know  of  our  own  know- 
thc  very  ideas  and  language  of 
11  Cunningham  ;  yet  it  went  the 
rotmd  of  the  pa])ers,  and  wa:«  re- 
ferred to  among  artists,  as  one  of  the 
happy  sayings  to  the  ])oint  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey .  This  was  written 
aiid  not  oral  evidence. 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  what 
follows, — the  ])ith  of  a  private  letter 
concocted  by  Chantrey  and  Cunning- 
ham to  Sir  lloward  Donghts :  — 

"  I  have  fullvconsider(*<I  tlje  (juestions 
which  ycu  put  to  me  on  lh»-  en x lion  ol 
a  bronze  status  ol"  Sir  KreilericL  Adam 
at  Corfu,  on  t);e  propri*  ly  of  utt'-mptin^ 
to  make  a  pedcMal  iu  imitation  of  natural 
rock,  a  tbuntain,i^:c.,  and  ;.ou  are  heartily 
welcome  to  the  following  remaiks,  which 
shortly  embrarc  the  result  ot  mv  own  ex- 
perience. 

**  1  inrlose  von  the  oiitiiiH-  of  a  jrf'destsd 
suited  t«»  th«f  excelh'nt  situation  rli'men 
and  jiroponioned  to  tin*  un-hiti-c  tunti 
background  ;  but  1  miLst  t<*ll  you  that  it  i\ 
also  propfirtioned  to  a  Ht^tue  twelve  fe«'t 
high,  fearing  that  s  figure  only  nine  feet 


high  ^^'^\\  disap)ioint  your  expectations. 
1  make  this  suggestion  without  reference 
to  your  m^^ns,  of  which  you  say  no- 
thing ;  therefore,  if  you  are  obliged  to 
limit  the  figure  to  nine  feet,  the  {ledeatal 
must  l)e  reducffl  in  the  same  proportion, 
or  nearly  so. 

"  1  am  not  surprised  that  the  idea  of  a 
rock-work  pedestal  should  have  been 
suggested  to  you ;  but  1  liave  already 
seen  enoucrh  of  tliii  sort  of  work  in 
ItoDie,  and  elsewhere,  to  satisfy  me. 
r«.>rhaps  ycu  have  seen  the  pedestal  of 
Ceorge  111.  in  WiutUor  Great  Park, 
which  pleases  nobody ;  yet  it  was  the 
joint  proiluction  of  two  great  men.  Sir 
Jeifrey  Wyatville  and  31r.  Westmacotl. 
It  is  formt>il  of  huge  blocks  of  rough 
granite,  and  cost  near  eight  tlrausand 
pounds  !  !  It  has  also  the  advantage  of 
standing  on  a  natural  mound»  with  wood 
for  its  background,  two  miles  from  the 
castle,  with  no  building  whatever  in  con- 
nexion ;  yet  with  these  advantages  it  in 
a  decided  failure,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
repe:it'>d  in  this  country  by  men  of  sense. 

"  1  entirt.'jy  approve  of  the  idiiu  of  a 
truncated  column  for  the  pedestal  of  a 
Ktatiio  in  Corfu,  it  is  classical,  and  1 
advise  its  adoption,  bearing,  of  course, 
such  proportions  to  tlie  figures  as  are 
sht^wn  in  my  drawing,  which  are  con- 
formable with  the  best  rules  of  proi>or- 
tion  I  have  been  able  to  discover;  for 
taste  in  such  matters  is  very  arbitrary. 

"  Ihe  very  best  material  in  the  world 
for  such  a  pedestal  (next  to  granite)  is 
tin;  htirdcbt  (Jreek  marble  (some  blocks 
are  very  soft).  It  is  proved  that  it  will 
last  two  thousaijd  years  and  more  in  tlte 
climate  of  Ci  niece,  if  it  tfscape  violence. 

"  ^  ou  say  '  the  tbuutuin  is  to  play 
occasionally  ;*  from  this  1  conclude  that 
you  have  not  a  superabundance  of  water, 
i  have  therefore  reduced  the  basin  to  u 
ciido  of  forty  feet,  beuig  in  better  pro- 
portion to  the  pedeital  -,  and  a  circle  will 
be  hi'tter  worked,  and  cOht  le»s  thun  an 
oval.  'I'hi-  outer  run  of  this  Uisin  should 
shew  about  tifleen  inches  above  ilm 
ground  line.  Iron  rail-i  aie  paltry,  and 
totally  inadmib.->ib|c.  1  also  suggest 
that  two  feet  d<  ip  of  water  will  be  amply 
sufhcii'iit  for  your  gold  and  silver  fish, 
vet  not  deep  enou;.di  to  drown  a  child. 

'*  1  am  not  awsire  of  any  subject  on 
whirh  art  has  l>ecn  emploved  that  luis 
given  rise  ti>  S4»  much  costly  nonsense 
iind  ba/1  taste  as  fountains.  ^  our  idea  of 
water  spouting  from  holes  and  creviceo 
in  tlui  rock -work  is  phnisiug  enough  ; 
hut  then  ritcV-wmli.  is  not  ht  for  a  pe- 
destal, und  i  warn  you  against  adopting 
th«.'  vulgar  and  disgusting  notion  of  mak- 
ing animals  hj^'W  water  or  the  more  na- 
tural one  of  th«r  little  fountain  at  Brusieb 
and  Carrara.     Aroid  sU  these  besstly 
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things,  wliether  natural  nr  unnatural,  and 
adopt  the  more  classic  and  pleasing  no- 
tion of  the  ancient  river-god  v^ith  his 
overflowing  urn,  the  best  emblem  of 
abundance.  In  my  drawing  1  have  indi- 
cated four  bojs,  each  pouring  water  out 
of  a  vessel ;  if  you  want  more  splash, 
you  may  lay  some  rock-work  in  the 
basin,  and  thus  aflford  hiding-places  for 
the  gold  and  silver  fish. 

*•  Very  truly  yours, 
"  Sept.  2, 1835.  F.  Ciiantrey." 

In  the  following  letter  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  Chantrcy  pretends  to  tell 
the  true  history  or  his  inimitable 
bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  :— 

"  Belgrave  Place,  Jan,  26, 1838. 

"Dear  Sir  Robert, —  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request 
to  note  down  such  facts  as  remain  on  my 
memory  concerning  the  bust  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  which  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  ])lace  in  your  collection  at 
Drayton  Manor. 

**  My  admiration  of  Scott,  as  a  poet 
and  a  man,  induced  me  in  the  year  1820 
to  ask  him  to  sit  to  me  for  his  bust, — the 
only  time  I  ever  recollect  having  asked 
a  similar  favour  from  any  one.  He 
agreed ;  and  I  stipulated  that  he  should 
breakfast  with  me  always  before  his  sit- 
tings, and  never  come  alone,  nor  bring 
more  than  three  friends  at  once,  and  that 
they  should  all  be  gooil  talkers.  That 
he  fulfilled  tlie  latter  condition  you  may 
guess,  when  I  tell  you  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  came  with  Mr.  Croker,  Mr.  He- 
ber,  and  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton.  The 
marble  bust  producc>d  from  these  sittings; 
was  moulded,  aod  about  forty.fi  ve  casts 
were  disfmsed  of  among  the  poet's  most 
ardent  admirers.  This  was  all  1  had  to 
do  with  plaster  csists.  The  bust  was 
pirated  by  Italians ;  and  Kngland  and 
Scotland,  and  even  her  colonies,  were 
supplied  with  unpermitted  and  bad  casts 
to  the  extent  of  thousands,  in  spite  of  the 
terror  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

*•  I  miMle  a  copy  in  marble  from  tlii* 
bust  for  the  Duke  of  Wellin<:rlon  ;  it  whs 
bent  to  Apslcy  House  in  1H27,  and  it  is 
the  only  duplicate  of  my  bust  of  Sir 
Walter  that  1  ever  executed  in  m-.irhle. 

"  1  nt)w  come  to  your  bust  of  Scott. 
In  the  year  1828  I  proposed  to  the  pocti 
to  present  the  original  marble  as  an  heir- 
loom to  Abbotsford,  on  condition  that  he 
would  allow  mo  sittings  sufficient  to 
finisli  another  marble  from  the  life  for 
my  own  studio.  To  this  proposal  he  ac- 
ceded ;  and  the  bust  was  sent  to  Abbots- 
ford  accordingly,  with  the  following 
words  inscribed  on  tho  back  :  '  This 
bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  wjis  made  in 
1820  by  Francis  Ciiantrey,  and  presented 


by  the  sculptor  to  the  poet,  as  a  token  of 
esteem,  ih  1828.' 

"  In  the  months  of  May  and  June  in 
the  same  year,  1828,  Sir  Walter  fulfilled 
his  promise;  and  I  finished  from  his 
face  the  marble  bust  now  at  Drayton 
Manor  —  a  better  sanctuary  than  my 
studio,  else  I  had  not  parted  with  it. 
The  expression  is  more  serious  than  in 
the  two  former  busts,  and  the  marks  of 
age  more  than  eight  years  deeper. 

'*  I  have  now,  I  think,  stated  all  that 
is  worthy  of  remembering  about  the 
bust,  except  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
piracy,  for  it  has  never  been  moulded. 

'*  I  have,  &c. 

**  F.  CnANTREY." 

Now  this  is  in  the  outset  sub- 
stantially   incorrect;    yet    it    was 
so  written,  and  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham,   we    are    assured    to    please 
Sir   Francis    Chantrey.      In    1820, 
Chantrcy  knew  nothing  of  Scott  as  a 
poet  or  a  man  beyond  hearsay,  and 
had  never  indeed   seen  him.      lie 
never  wrote  to  Scott  to  ask  him  to 
sit;    for   the  very  suggestion   and 
bringing  about  of  the  whole,  Chant- 
rey was  indebted  to  his  friend  Cun- 
ningham.   Sir  Walter  had  come  to 
town  in  1820,  and  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  in  writing  to  his  brother 
bard  in  London,  assured  him  that 
Scott  would    consider  a  call  from 
Allan  Cunningham  as  a  very  friendly 
act.     When  Sir  Walter  had  been 
settled  a  week  or  so  at  "  kind  Miss 
Duniergue's,"  Allan  set  off  one  morn- 
ing with  a  palpitating  heart  to  make 
his  half-expected  visit.    But  before 
he  was  on  his  way  for  Piccadilly, 
where  Miss  Dumergue  resided,  AUan 
had  communicated  to  his  patron  (so 
they  word  it)  his  purpose  of  calling 
upon  Scott,  to  thank  him  for  some 
kmd    message     he     had    received 
through  a  conmion  friend.    "  Now," 
said  Allan  to  Chantrey,  "if  I  can 
get  Scott  to  sit,  you  must  make  liis 
bust.      Reynolds    painted    all    the 
great  authors  of  hut  time,  and  Phil- 
lips has  painted  all  the  great  authors 
of  our  own.    You  must  make  the 
busts  of  them  all,  and  begin  with 
^Ir.  Scott.**    Chantrey  at  once  con- 
sented.     Allan    saw    Scott,    made 
known  the  willingness  of  Chantrey, 
and  obtained  the  poet^s  promise  to 
sit.    In  this  way  the  matter  rested 
for  some  time ;  Scott  expected  a  call 
from  Chantrcy,  and  Chantrey  a  cmll 
from  Scott.    Neither  had  their  ex- 
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peetations  realised.  Chantrcy  was 
for  a  while  angry;  he  had  never 
asked  a  soul  to  sit  to  him  before,  and 
the  result  of  his  first  request  was 
fbx  from  satisfactory.  Cunningham 
now  interfered  again,  and  saw  Sir 
Walter  on  the  subject.  The  moment 
that  Scott  became  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  he  set  out  with 
his  friend  Allan  for  the  studio  of 
Chantrcy.  The  sculptor  was  more 
than  pacified,  he  was  nighly  pleased. 
Friendship  ripened  into  intimacy,  and 
the  bust  grew  from  a  serene  expres- 
sion into  that  conversational  look 
which  it  now  wears,  to  the  delight 
and  admiration  of  thousands.  The 
bust  of  Southey  was  a  second  request 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  very  sound 
and  iudidous  advice  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
enumerate  the  many  ways  in  which 
Allan  Cunningham  was  of  the  ut- 
most use  to  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
He  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  a 
glowing  account  of  his  works,  in 
April  1820  for  BlackwootCs  Maga- 
zine^ and,  in  1826,  a  kind  of  critical 
pan^'ric  upon  liis  genius  for  the 
Qnarterh/,  in  a  review  of  Heme's 
Life  ofCannva.  These  articles  were 
publicly  known  as  his.  They  con- 
tain no  drawing  of  the  arrow  of 
adulation  to  the  head,  but  a  just 
appreciation  of  Chantrey 's  works  and 
genius.  That  such  public  notices  as 
these  were  not  of  real  benefit  to 
Chantrey,  it  would  be  idle  assertion 
to  deny.  Chantrey,  at  least,  forgave 
their  author  —  he  never  rewarded 
him  rightly  for  such  substantial  ser- 
vices. 

One  of  the  many  commissions  ob- 
tained for  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  by 
his  friend  and  foreman,  was  the 
Wellington  equestrian  statue  for 
the  City  of  London.  A  subscription 
was  set  on  foot,  some  ten  thousand 
pounds  collected,  a  kind  of  packed 
conunittee  called  together,  and  a  day 
of  meeting  named.  For  what  ?  To 
give  the  statue  to  ^Mr.  Wyatt.  The 
I>uke  of  Rutland  and  Sir  Frederick 
Trench  were  the  prime  movers  in 
this  affair ;  they  pulled  the  puppet- 
strings  of  this  bronze  subscription, 
and  had  an  artist  of  tlieir  own.  In 
short,  the  matter  looked  like  a  joh^ 
and  so  it  struck  Allan  Cunningham, 
who  sounded  his  friend  Sir  Peter 
Laurie,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 


on  the  matter,  and  in(juired  if  there 
was  no  way  of  wrestmg  the  statue 
from  Wyatt*s  feeble  fingers  into  the 
artistic  hands  of  Sir  Francis  Chant- 
rey. Sir  Peter  Laurie  at  once  con- 
firmed the  impression  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham that  it  was  a  iob,  but 
doubted  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
upsetting  Wyatt,  so  strongly  was  he 
backed.  Laurie,  however,  undertook 
to  inquire  and  do  all  he  could.  Mem- 
bers were  sounded,  the  story  told, 
and  Chantrey*s  willingness,  nay  anx- 
iety, to  execute  the  statue  spoken 
publicly  about.  The  day  came,  12th 
JVfciy,  1837 ;  Sir  Peter  Laurie  was  in 
the  Committee  -  room,  and  Allan 
Cunningham  behind  the  scenes,  to 
back  Sir  Peter  in  his  battle  for  true 
art. 

The  contest  was  sore ;  and,  though 
Chantrey  gained  the  day,  it  was  only 
by  a  majority  of  one,  the  casting 
vote  of  the  then  lord-mayor.  Twen- 
ty-nine members  were  present,  and 
their  votes  were  thus  recorded.  For 
Chantrey — 1,  The  lord-mayor;  2, 
Ix)rd  Sandon;  3,  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge;  4,  Sir  Claudius  Hunter;  5, 
Alderman  Birch ;  6,  Sir  Peter  Lau- 
rie; 7,  Alderman  Winchester;  8, 
Alderman  Lainson ;  9,  Sheriff*  John- 
son; 10,  A.  K.  Barely,  Esq.;  11, 
C.  Barclay,  Esq.;  12,  T.  Burbidge, 
Esq. ;  13,  Rev.  V.  K.  Child;  14,  W. 
Chadwick,  Esq. ;  15,  C.  Francis,  Esq. 
For  Wyatt— 1,  The  Duke  of  Rut- 
land ;  2,  Earl  of  Wilton ;  3,  Viscount 
Beresford ;  4,  Sir  Frederick  Trench , 
5,  Dr.  Croly  ;  6,  B.  Edington,  Esq. ; 
7,  T.  Famcomb,  Esq. ;  8,  William 
Jerdan,  Esq. ;  9,  J.  Mastemian,  Esq. ; 
10,  J.  M.  Rainbow,  Esq.;  11,  W. 
Richardson,  Esq. ;  12,  D.  Salomons, 
Esq.  ;  13,  E.  Silon,  Esq.;  14,  W. 
Simpon,  Esq. 

The  busuiesswas  opened  by  Trench 
proposing  that  the  statue  should  be 
given  to  AVyatt.  Dr.  Croly  and  Mr. 
Jerdan  supported  Trench,  when  Mr. 
Charles  Barclay,  as  was  agreed  upon 
with  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  proposed  Sir 
Francis  Chantrcy.  IVIr.  Barclay  was 
seconded  by  Sir  Peter.  One  of  the 
committee  then  got  up,  and  said  that 
Mr.  AVyatt  was  a  great  man,  and 
deserved  the  statue,  as  he  had  lost 
much  through  affection  for  his  art. 
To  this  Sir  Peter  replied,  "  I  propose 
a  greater  artist,  one,  too,  that  has  no 
lo>!ses  for  the  City  of  Londcm  to  re- 
pair, and  that  he  will  undertake  it 
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this  letter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham  ^vili  convince  all."  Sir 
Peter  then  read  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject from  Allan  Cunningham. 
**Now  all  this  is  vastly  well,  said 
Sir  Frederick  Trench,  "but  who 
will  sanction  what  Mr.  Cunningham 
savs  ?"— "  I  wUl  I "  said  I^rd  Sandon. 
**  Whatever  ^Mr.  Cunningham  has 
written  on  this  subject,  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  I  know,  will  sanction.'* 
This  unexpected  turn  settled  the 
matter,  for  Jjord  Sandon  came  with 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Sir  Fre- 
derick Trench,  as  it  was  said,  to 
support  Wyatt,  and  was  with  them, 
it  was  believed,  till  this  stage  of  the 
business. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  has  been  heard 
to  attribute  the  whole  success  of 
Chantrey  in  this  business  to  his 
friend  Allan  Cunningham.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  on  the  contrary,  attri- 
buted all  to  Chantrey*s  high  name, 
and  the  activity  and  intelligence  of 
Sir  Peter  Jjaurie.  When  Allan 
Cunningham  was  asked  in  what  way 
Cliantrey  had  expressed  his  pleasure 
Ut  the  news  of  nis  triumph,  "Oh," 
said  Allan  Avith  a  smile,  "  I  fear  he 
will  not  forgive  me."  The  truth  is, 
Chantrey  could  not  bear  to  lie  under 
un  obligation,  as  it  were,  to  his  fore- 
man, and  for  a  while,  ui^ed  on  by 
some  of  his  friends,  he  talked  of  de- 
clining the  honour  thus  ingeni- 
ously and  honoural)ly  acquired  for 
him. 

•  AVhether  Allan  Cunningham  was 
or  was  not  forgiven  by  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  for  this  very  effective  sup- 
port and  accession  of  good  fortune, 
both  in  an  artistic  and  a  pecuniary 
sense,  we  shall  not  stay  to  inquire. 
Mr.  Cunningham  really  was  a  suf- 
ferer by  his  very  proper  interference 
in  this  matter,  for  Chantrey  left  the 
legacy  of  *2000/.  to  his  friend  and 
assistant,  rcmdiffonallt/,  that  he  should 
^uperintend  the  execution  of  this 
very  statue,  and  Ih)  alive  at  its  com- 
pletion. Allan  Cunningham  super- 
intended the  work  for  eleven  months 
aflcr  Chantrey's  death,  to  the  ^ery 
day,  indeed,  of  his  own  death,  when 
the  legacy  ])ecamc,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
executors  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  a 
lapseil  legacy.  They  have  now  de- 
clmcd  i)aying  Avhat  they  have  the 
power  to  give ;  and  are  they  in  re- 
fusing, it  is  natural  to  ask,  adminis- 
tering to  the  intentions  of  the  dead  ? 


What  did  Chantrey  do  in  the  case  of 
Northcote  ? 

The  works  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
divido  themselves  into  ecjuestrian 
statues,  standing  statues,  sitting  sta- 
tues, recumbent  figures,  groups, 
chiefly  in  strong  relief  and  busts. 

There  are  three  equestrian  sta- 
tues— Sir  Thomas  Munro,  George 
IV.,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Of  these  three,  the  Munro  figure 
is  the  finest,  but  the  horse  the  worst ; 
the  Wellington  horse  the  best,  the 
figure  the  worst.  Of  his  standing 
statues,  some  eighteen  in  number, 
we  prefer,  far  above  all  others,  Grat- 
tan,  Washington,  Malcolm,  and  Can- 
ning. Of  his  sitting  statues,  some 
eighteen  in  number,  we  prefer  James 
Watt  (the  small -size  figure),  Dr. 
Cyril  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Ajnderson  of 
Aladras.  Of  his  recumbent  figures, 
some  fourteen  in  number,  the  Two 
Children  at  Lichfield,  the  Wildman 
group,  Mrs.  Digby  and  Mrs.  Jordan. 
His  reliefs  are  very  poor.  What 
can  be  worse  than  the  Hector,  the 
Penelope,  and  the  Conscript  Fathers 
of  the  Ileform  Bill  signing  the  Magna 
Charta  of  King  John  ? 

His  busts  arc  beyond  all  praise, 
they  are  the  heads  of  Sir  Joshua  or 
Vandyke  in  marble.  Oh  for  a  head 
of  Shakspearc  like  Chantrey's  Sir 
Walter  Scott !  "  Ix)ok,"  said  Cole- 
ridge, "at  that  head  of  Cline  by 
Chantrey.  Is  that  forehead,  that 
nose,  those  temples,  and  that  chin, 
akin  to  the  monkey  tribe  ?  No,  no ! 
To  a  man  of  sensibility  no  argoment 
could  disprove  the  l)estial  theory  so 
convincingly  as  a  quiet  contemplation 
of  that  fine  bust." 

Chantrey's  fancy  figures  cost  him 
too  much  thinking,  and  he  was  put- 
ting his  reputation  at  a  hazard  in 
making  them  by  venturing  out  of 
his  depth.  He  was  content  with  the 
fame  of  his  "Lady  Louisa  Russell 
Fondling  a  Dove,'  a  sweet  little 
figure  all  tiptoe  and  delight. 

In  1813,  his  charge  for  a  bust  was 
one  hundred  guineas;  in  1814  and 
1819,  one  hundred  and  twenty.  lie 
had  one  hundred  guineas  for  Cline, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas 
a-piece  for  James  Watt  and  John 
Kcnnie.  In  1820,  his  charge  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  the 
sum  he  received  from  Lonl  Liverpool 
for  the  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Wellmg- 
ton.    In  1821,  he  had  two  hundred 
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guineas  for  the  bust  of  George  IV., 
the  highest  sum  he  was  ever  Known 
to  chai^  for  a  bust. 

For  the  Wellington  statue  he  was 
paid  the  largest  sum  he  ever  received 
for  a  work  of  art,  equal  as  it  was 
in  all,  with  bronze  and  money,  to 
10,000/.  For  the  equestrian  statue 
of  George  IV.  still  unerected,  he  had 
nine  thousand  guineas ;  for  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
8000^  The  Munro  horse  was  the 
same  horse  as  the  George  IV.,  and 
Chantrey  would  have  thrust  a  third 
edition  of  the  same  animal  upon  the 
City  of  London  but  for  the  sturdy 
interference  of  Allan  Cunningham 
and  Sir  Peter  Laurie.  He  would 
certainly  have  had  the  Glasgow 
Wellington  Statue  to  execute,  but 
from  his  anxiety  to  supply  a  cast  of 
the  same  horse  to  the  fair  City  of  the 
West.  This  was  imprudent,  for  the 
Glasgow  people  Avisely  wanted  a 
horse  of  their  own.  Modelling 
horses  gravelled  Chantrey ;  he  was  at 
home  with  men,  but  had  to  leaia  a 
new  line  of  art  when  he  came  to 
manufacture  horses. 

His  standing  statues  and  sitting 
statues  were  well  paid  ibr  He  liaa 
two  thousand  guineas  for  the  George 
III.  in  Guildhall ;  1800/.  ibr  Spencer 
Perceval ;  4000Z.  for  President  Blair 
(with  niche  and  pedestal);    3o00/. 


lor  Lord  Melville;  lOOOZ.  for  Dr. 
Anderson  at  Madras;  1575/.  for 
General  Gillespie  hi  St.  Paul's ;  1800/. 
for  Francis  liomer  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  2250/.  for  Washington  ; 
1200/.  for  Chief  Baron  Dundas; 
2000/.  for  Grattan ;  7000/.  for  Pitt 
in  Hanover  Square ;  7000/.  for  Watt 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  For  "  The 
Two  Children"  he  had  650/.;  for 
"  Lady  Louisa  Russell,"  350/. 

Chantrey's  admiration  of  English 
sculpture  did  not  get  much  beyond 
the  bust  of  Dr.  Jonnson  by  Nolle- 
kens,  and  the  statue  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  by  Roubiliac.  They  were 
both,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  perfect. 
Such,  indeed,  was  his  respect  for 
Koubiliac,  that  he  has  allowed  fo- 
reigners resident  in  England  to  con- 
tend for  his  prizes,  solely  out  of 
respect  for  the  epigrammatic  and 
inimitable  Frenchman. 

Chantrey  was  at  times  a  kuid- 
hearted  man — liberal  with  his  purse, 
ready  to  hear  and  relieve  distress. 
Prosperity  bluntetl  those  better  por- 
tions of  Lis  nature  which  advemty 
or  a  smaller  share  of  prosperity  had 
called  into  action  oftener  and  with 
more  eflbct.  In  his  death,  art  lost 
one  of  its  greatest  ornaments ;  in  the 
deatli  of  Allan  Cunningham,  litera- 
ture a  very  able  man. 
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T1TMARS11*S  TllAVELS  IN'  IRELAND.* 


Few  names  are  more  celebrated  in 
the  annals    of  jKiriodical  literature 
than  that  of  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh; — few  have  more  delighted 
the  public  taste,  and  given  such  ac- 
curate   representations    of   English 
society  in  the   nineteenth  century. 
Of  wonderful  observation  and  acutc- 
ness,  a  sound  thinker  with  a  clear 
head  and  an  honest  heart,  tht^ough 
which  there  is  always  a  rill  of  sun- 
shine running ;  an  able  and  pleasant 
painter  of  men  and  manners,  strik- 
ingly original  in  all  his  noticms,  still 
more  original  in  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing them ;  fanciful,  and  full  of 
madcap  humour,  but  flashing  forth 
at  intervals,  nevertheless,  amid  all 
his  eccentricity,   many   a  gleam  of 
sacred  wisdom,  wliich  reminds  one  of 
that  strange  medley  of  philosophy 
and  fun,  the  wild  old  A'icar  of  i\len- 
don.    The  author  of  the  Irish  Sketch- 
Hook  was   the   man  whom,  of  all 
others,  we  should  have  most  wished 
to    accompany   through    the    sister 
island,  whether  business  or  pleasure 
was  the  object  of  the  tour.     To  that 
country,  which  is  itself  a  medley  of 
opi)ositcs,  he  must  have  wended  from 
the  metropolis  of  England  with  no 
ordinary  exi^ectation  of  wliat  he  was 
to  see.     T'he  narration  of  preceding 
travellers  could  scarcely  ha^e  given 
liini  an  accurate  idea  either  of  its 
j>eople  or  its  customs.    Some  of  them 
have  maligned  it  from  bigotry,  some 
from    ignorance,   some    from    folly, 
some  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
AV'e  know  not  whether  Titmai'sli  had 
the   good  sense  not  to  read  any  of 
these  miserable  libellers;   we  know 
not  but  that,  having  purchased  their 
])roductions,  he  did,  despite  the  illus- 
trations and  the  binding,  devote  tlieir 
])a;j;cs  to  liglitiiig   his  cigars.      15nt 
whatever    he    read,    or    avoided    to 
read,  certain  it  is  tliat,  as  a  visitor 
iVoin  Tockncy  land,  he  went  to  Ire- 
land with  a  nuiltitude  of  ernmeous 
notions   relative  to  her  people,  and 
that   he    left   it  with   a  mind  fully 
imbued   with    a   knowledge   of   her 
condition,  fully  awake  to  the  num- 


ber of  her  misfortunes,  fully  alive 
to  the  manifold  advantages  of  ending 
them  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
fully  resolved  to  represent  them 
to  his  countninen  in  the  very  best 
light  he  could  consistently  with  truth. 
And  this  result  is  attained  in  the 
Irish  Sketch-Book. 

AVe  have  never  seen  a  betterpair 
of  volumes  about  Ireland.  Tney 
descrilx}  the  country  and  the  people 
well  and  truly;  they  sparkle  all 
over  with  fun  and  wit ;  they  abound 
in  idain,  homely  English  common 
sense,  which  the  natives  would  do 
well  to  take  to  heart,  and  learn 
and  digest.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  unexceptionable  m  spirit. 
The  AVhigs  (if  that  factipn  still 
has  so  nmch  life  left  in  its  car- 
cass as  to  enable  it  to  give 
one  dying  kick)  wll  find  ik) 
cause  to  attack  it.  The  Tories  will 
scarcely  denounce  it,  for  it  is  written 
by  a  true  man  and  a  stanch ;  the 
Radicals  are  not  once  alluded  to ;  the 
Repealers  are  let  down  gently ;  the 
Protestants    may  learn  from  it  to 

fractise  a  little  charity  towards  the 
lomanists,  and  these  to  return  the 
same  with  interest.  They  arc  a  pair 
of  volumes  for  all  parties — for  all 
sects — for  all  denonunations.  They 
will  not  be  amiss  on  the  tables  of 
thinkers  and  statesmen;  they  will 
gracefully  occupy  a  comer  in  a 
boudoir.  Titmarsh  has  fulfilled  the 
prophecies  of  all  who  knew  that  he 
went  to  Ireland  to  write  a  book 
about  it,  and  has  produced  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  extend  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  benevolence  and  wisdom 
with  those  who  most  highly  value 
both,  —  as  a  delineator  of  manners, 
and  a  wit  with  the  multitude  who 
seldom  trouble  themselves  Arith  Phi- 
losojdiy  unless  she  comes  to  them  in 
the  robe  of  sprightliness.  We  know 
that  the  two  are  not  incompatible. 
Horace  told  us  so  two  thousand  years 


ago. 


This  is  our  opinion  of  The  Irish 
Sketch -Book.  Like  the  country 
whereof  it  treats,  it  is  a  book   of 


'*    Ihe  Irish  Sketch-Book.     Bv  Mr.  iMichael  Angelo  Titmarsh.     S  vols.     Chapman 
unci  Hull.     181.}. 
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melancholy  and  Imnioiir  quaintly 
bleoided.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
langh  at  tbe  scenes  recorded  in  it; 
bnt  tbere  are  some  singularly  sad- 
«^«»»ng  And  these  latter  will  not 
be  withont  their  advantage.  The 
miMfc  iMgoted  enemy  of  Ireland  may 
iveli  pause  before  he  would  inflict 
fnrtiier  evil  on  a  country  so  utterly 
wretched* 

'With  the  deplorable  features,  the 
porertjr,  the  superstitions,  and  minor 
vieei  of  the  people,  revealed  in  this 
wqpjc,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  deal. 
We  refer  to  the  volumes  themselves 
thon  vbo  want  to  be  informed  of 
tbe  iUi  under  which  Ireland  labours. 
Tkivr  will  thence  be  enabled  to  form 
•B  Idea  tolerably  accurate  of  the 
ciuses  wbicb  have  conspired  to  ren- 
der it  the  most  wretched  province  on 
eirth,  and  the  remedies  most  likely 
to  eradicate  her  disorders.  Our  own 
nusmanagement  in  earlier  times  did 
much  to  bring  about  this  state  of 
thipgs ;  the  cnaracter  of  the  people, 
eadftTed  by  ignorance  and  suix^rsti- 
tion,  did  the  rest.  How  long  are 
they  to  remain  an  anomaly  and  a 
di^gnee  to  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
ooDtury? 

The  amazuig  accuracy  with  which 
TUmarsh  has  caught  up  and  noted 
the  slightest  peculiarities  of  the 
ptople.  would  liavc  surprised  um  if 
we  had  not  been  aware  of  his  talent 
for  obeervation.  He  is  the  first 
dnelbund)  Cocknev  who  ever  drew 
a- true  picture  of  the  population,  or 
saw  their  humours,  or  sympathised 
with  those  opposite  elements  which 
m^»  up  the  character  of  a  Milesian. 
But  though  he  went  ibrth  an  emi- 
gnnt  £rom  the  venerable  kingdom 
of  Cockaigne,  like  no  denizen  of  that 
holy  land  did  he  travel  through  Ire- 
land, but  like  a  good  man  and  a  wise, 
— a  faithful  tourist,  and  a  pleasant 
Qoe.  Nothing  has  escaped  him. 
There  is  occasionally  a  little  bit  of 
caricature — a  little  bit  of  mistake  — 
bvt  then  the  first  is  so  well  done, 
and  the  last  so  likely  to  be  made 
by  an  English  tourist,  that  neither 
makes  the  book  one  whit  less  valu- 
able. 

We  do  not  thuik  we  could  say 
much  more  in  favourof  these  volumes. 
hex  UBi  therefore,  open  them,  and  see 
how  our  dear  Michael  conducted 
himielf  in  the  land  of  potatoes.  We 
drop  down  upon  him  in  Stephen's 


( J recn  at  t he  Shclboume  Hotel.  He 
is  hi  the  coffee-room  reading  Sauu- 
tlrra^  and  hastily  golibling  up  a  Dub- 
lin Bay  herring,  which  he  assures  us 
merits  all  its  reputation ;  he  has 
recovered  from  sea  -  sickness,  and 
has  made  a  bargain  with  Fat  the 
waiter  —  the  landlord  of  the  hotel, 
]Mr.  Bourke,  being,  like  all  Irish 
Bonifaces,  of  course  too  great  a  man 
ever  to  enter  its  doors,  except,  per- 
haps, to  call  for  a  bottle  of  Burgundy 
or  Champagne — for  a  copious  break- 
last,  a  perpetual  luncheon,  a  plenti- 
ful dinner  at  six  o'clock,  a  rubber  of 
whist,  and  tay  and  coffee  and  cakes 
in  abundance  to  satisfy  the  largest 
apiKJtitc,  all  for  the  very  moderate 
daily  charge  of  six  and  eightpencc. 
This  being  settled,  he  is  now  enjoy- 
ing his  hearty  breakfast.  Pat  tne 
waiter,  —  we  know  the  Shclboume 
well,  and  Vat  (though  Tat  is  not  his 
name  at  all,  but  James,  and  a  very 
decent  fellow  he  is)  has  boiled  many 
an  egg  for  us,  and  uncorked  many  a 
bottle  of  wine,  too,  —  Pat,  we  say,  is 
standing  near  the  door,  and  one  or 
two  Irish  squires,  we  suppose,  are 
lingering  at  the  windows  talking 
about  horses,  or  Lord  De  (Irey,  or 
the  pope,  or  some  other  interesting 
subject.  Suddenly  Titmarsh's  eye 
brightens  up  as  if  a  flash  of  lightning 
or  a  sunbeam  were  about  to  glitter 
out  of  it,  and  pulling  out  a  note-book 
he  transcribes  the  following  choice 
advertisement,  laughing  all  tne  while 
a  hearty  laugh  which  it  would  de- 
light one's  heart  and  soul  to  hear. 
Ah,  dear  Tit !  no  other  man  on  earth 
could  have  got  hold  of  a  Dublin  Bay 
herring  and  a  Dublin  lady's  bull  but 
your  own  excellent  self  m  the  very 
first  hour  of  vour  arrival : — 

•'  'i  he  most  active  advertisers  arc  the 
scboolmasteis.  It  is  now  tbe  happy  time 
of  the  Midsummer  holydays ;  und  the 
jiedagogues  make  wonderful  attempts  to 
(mcoiirago  parents,  and  to  attract  fresh 
j)upils  for  the  ensuinij  half-year.  Of  all 
thesf^  aunouncements,  that  of  Madame 
Shanaiian  (n  d(?lightful  name  I)  is  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant: — *  To  Parents  and 
Guardians.— .Paris. .^ Such  parents  and 
s^uurdians  as  may  wish  to  entrust  their 
children  for  education,  tn  its  julle$l  extent ^ 
to  ]Mai)a.me  Shanaiian,  can  have  the  ad- 
vantage  of  being  conducted  to  Paris  by  her 
brother  ^he  Kev.  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  of 
Church  Street  Chapel,'  which  admirable 
arranj^ement  carries  the  ])arents  to  Paris, 
and   leaves    the     children    in    DuMiu. 
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Ah,  madame,  you  may  take  a  French 
title ;  but  your  heart  is  still  in  your 
country,  and  you  are  to  the  fullest  extent 
an  Irishwoman  still !" 

This  announcement  reminding  Tit- 
marsh  that  he  has  come  to  see  the 
people  of  the  wonderful  hull-breed- 
ing land,  out  he  sallies  in  his  white 
macintosh,  and  truly  he  is  amused : 

"  The  papers  being  read,  it  became  my 
duty  to  discover  the  town  ;  and  a  hand- 
somer town,  with  fewer  people  in  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  on  a  summer's  day.   In 
the  whole    wide    square    of   Stephen's 
Green,  I  think  there  were  not  more  than 
two    nursery-maids,   to    keep   company 
with  the  statue  of  George  I.,  who  rides 
on  horseback  in  the  middle  of  the  garden, 
the  horse  having  liis  foot  up  to  trot,  as  if 
wanting  to  go  out  of  town  too.     Small 
troops  of  dirty  children  (too  poor  and 
dirty  to  have   lodgings  at  Kingstown) 
were  squatting  here  and  there  upon  the 
Hunshiny  steps,  the  only  clients  at  the 
thresholds  of  the  professional  gentlemen, 
whose  names  tigure  on  brass  plates  on 
the  doors.    A  stand  of  lazy  carmen,  a 
policoman   or   two  with  clinking    boot- 
heels,  a  couple  of  moaning  beggars  lean- 
ing against  the  rails,  and  calling  upon 
the  Lord  ;  and  a  fellow  with  a  toy  and 
bookstall,  where  the  lives  of  St.  Patrick, 
Kobert  Kmmett,  and  lx)rd  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, may  bo  bought  for  double  their 
value,    wore  all   the  pt)pulation   of  the 
(ireen. 

••  At  the  door  of  the  Kildare  Street 

Club  1  Kaw  eight  gentlemen   looking  at 

I  wo  boys   pUying  at  leap-frog  ;    at  the 

door  ot'  iIh-  I'niverciity  six  lazy  porteiu, 

in  jockey-raps,  were  sunning  themselves 

on  H  h.'neh— a  sort  of  blue-bottle  race  : 

and  the  Bank  on  the  opposite  side  did 

not  look  as  if  8ix-\»em*e  worth  of  chanj;** 

had    been   nei;otiaie<l   tlicie    during   the 

tiav.      There  was  u  lad  pietending  to  sell 

uiiibrellas   under   the   colonnade,  almost 

thti  oiilv  instance  of  trade  i;oing  on  ;  and 

I  began  to  think  of  Juan  Fernandez,  or 

{ 'aiubridge  in  the  long  vacation.     In  the 

roiuls  i)f  tho  College,  scarce  the  ghost  of 

a  gvp  or  the  shadow  of  a  bed-maker. 

•'  In  spitr  of  the  solitude,  tho  square 
of  the  College  is  a  tine  sight-- a  large 
^luund.  sunoundcd  by  buildings  of  vari- 
ouH  age.s  and  styles,  hut  comforlahle. 
h«iulsou»c,aiul  iu');i>vHl  repair  ;  a  modern 
loNN  of  ivunn.-^  a  row  that  has  ht\'u  hli- 
/..ihollian  once  ;  a  Imll  and  seuate-hous»*\ 
f;u  u»;^  each  ol!»er.  v>f  \\\c  style  of  CJeorge 
I.  ,  aiul  a  nobh'  library,  with  a  ranvje  o( 
niauv  wiudi>WN.  aiul  a  t'.ne.inaidy.  simple 
laanle  ol"  cut  stvMic.  The  library  was 
lull.  The  librarian,  I  suppose,  is  at  the 
»ra-  .uU  .  and  the  v»nly  part  of  the  esta- 
blishiucnl  which   I    could    sec    was    the 


museum,   to  which   one   of  tJie  jockey- 
cappod  porters  conducted  me,  up  a  wide 
dismal  staircase,  (adorned   with   an  old 
pair  of  jack-boots,  a  dusty  canoe  or  two, 
a  few  helmets,  and  a  South  Sea  Islander's 
armour),   which  passes  through    a    hall 
hung  round  with  cobwebs  (with  which 
tlie  blue-bottles  are  too  wise  to  meddle), 
into  an   old  mouldy  room,  filled    with 
dingy    glass  -  cases,    under    which    the 
articles  of  curiosity  or  science  were  par- 
tially visible.     In  the  middle  was  a  very 
seedq  cainelopard  (the  word  has  grown 
to  be  English  by  this  time),  the  straw 
splitting  through  his  tight  old  skin,  and 
the  black  cobblers'-wax  stuffing  the  dim 
orifices  of  his  eyes  ;  other  beasts  formed 
a  pleasing  group  around  him,  not  so  tall, 
but  equally  mouldy  and  old.    The  porter 
took  me  round  to  the  cases,  and  told  me 
a  great  number  of  fibs  concerning  their 
contents;  there  was  the  harp  of  Brian 
Boron,  and  the  sword  of  some  one  else, 
and  other  cheap  old  gimcracks  with  their 
corollary  of  lies.    The  place  would  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  Don  Saltero.     I  was 
quite  glad  to  walk  out  of  it,  and  down 
the  dirty  staircase  again,  about  the  orna- 
ments oV  which  the  jockey-capped  gyphad 
more  figments  to  tell :  an  atrocious  one 
(1  forget  what)  relative  to  the  pair  of 
boots  ;  near  which  —  a  fine  specimen  of 
collegiate  taste  — were  the  shoes  of  Mi. 
O'Brien,  the  Irish  giant.     Iftlie  collec- 
tion is  worth  preserving,  —  and  indeed 
the  mineralogical  specimens  look  quite 
as  awful  as  those  in  the  British  Museum, 

one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  rooms  are 

worth  sweeping.  A  pail  of  water  costs 
nothing,  a  scrubbing-brush  not  much, 
and  a  charwoman  might  be  hired  for  a 
trifle  to  keep  the  room  in  a  decent  state 
vi  cleanliness. 

*•  Among  the  curiosities  is  a  mask  of  the 

dean not  the  scoffer  and  giber,  not  the 

fiery  politician,  nor  the  courtier  of  St.  John 
and  Uarley,  equally  ready  with  servihty 
and  scorn';  but  the  poor  old  man,  whose 
great  intellect  had  deserted  him,  and  who 
died  old,  wild,  and  sad.  The  tali  fore- 
head  is  fallen  away  in  a  ruin,  the  mouth 
has  settled  in  a  hideous,  vacant  smile. 
Well,  it  was  a  mercy  for  Stella  that  she 
died  first;  it  was  better  that  she  should 
]h»  killed  by  his  unkindness  than  by  the 
sight  of  his  misery  ;  which,  to  such  a 
Identic  heart  as  that,  would  have  been 
iiarder  still  to  bear." 

Is  not  this  picture  drawn  with 
I  )utcli  accuracy  Y  Never  before  was 
Dublin  described  so  well.  Here  arc 
its  lights  and  shadows,  its  miseries 
and  beauties.  The  foregoing  passage 
brln;^  it  before  us  as  plainly  as  if 
.Mr. 'Beard,  that  admirable  photo- 
graphist, dagucrrotypist,  or  whatever 
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ebe  he  calls  himself,  had  transferred 
it  to  one  of  his  copperplates.    The 

Sit  gentlemen  of  tne  kildarc  Street 
h,  looking  at  two  boys  playing 
le^p-frog,  is  a  tdght  that  may  be  seen 
any  day  in  the  metropolis ;  and,  in- 
deed, leiqHfrog  is  one  of  the  mast 
intelleetnal  morning  amusements  the 
aristoenicy  of  Dublin  could  have 
■elected  for  patronage.  The  truth  is, 
they  possess  no  other,  now  that  drink- 
uuf  u  extinct.  We  are  glad  that 
Miehael  has  recorded  the  fact,  though, 
perhapis  it  will  furnish  Dan  0*Con- 
nell  with  additional  argument  in 
ftvour  of  i^peal* 

Well  has  Titmarsh  observed  that 
Trinity  College  IMuseuni  would  l>e 
a  difli^raee  to  Don   Saltero.     1  om 
Britten,  the  musical  small-coal-man, 
had  a   larer  taste    for   ?v>///,    and 
was  a  more  munificent  patron    of 
enrioaities  than  all  the  Sadleirs  that 
erer  grew  old  and  silly  in  that  taoi- 
tam  aniversity  of  Ireland.     But  why 
did  not  Alick  Titmarsh  see  among 
other  veritable   relics    and    rarities 
ClecpaircCs  hantU!  a  curiosity  shewn 
to  aU  strangers;  and  Oliver  Crom- 
w^*8  buf  silver  watch,  which  is  both 
ahjfymacg  and  timepiece,  and  llenr^^ 
VIILth*B  shirt — a  very  dirty  shirt  it 
iMi — and  the  stuifed  tortoise,  and  the 
tooth  of  a  whale,  and  ihQ  fauces  of  a 
■hark,  and  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass, 
and  the  humbug  wooden  model  of 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  which  are  all 
to  be  seen  in  the  same  establishment  ? 
And  why  the  deuce  did  he  not,  on 
the  jMyment  of  a  couple  of  shillings, 
valk  into  the  examination -hall,  and 
the  Fellows*  garden,  and  the  chapel, 
which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
things  in  Ireland,  and  famous  for 
frirwomen andawfully  dull  sermons? 
Ah,  dear  Tit !  you  should  have  taken 
half-a-dozen  lessons  from  us  l)etbre 
yon  went. 

To  a  sensitive  mind  like  Michael 
AiigeIo*8,  the  hideous  heap  of  rag< 
giibaah  above  described  did  not  fail 
to  prove  dis^psting,  and  his  foelin<;s 
were  so  excited,  that  incontinently 
nuhlog  out  of  the  ^*  nmsayuni,"  he 
•  orertunied  three  fat  jockev-cai)ped 
porten  in  hb  way,  and  called  for  a 
onm  in  an  opposite  public  -  house. 
This  being  despatched  tie  started  off 
iaafrinascab  for  Kintptowiu  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  tne  aflTernoon, 
nd  **  wbere***  he  tells  us  ^*  ior  many 
delightfully  tossed  for  >ix- 


pcnces,  a  noble  and  fascinating  sport.*' 
Highly  indignant  with  himself  for 
having  gone  to  Dublin  at  all,  he  re- 
solved to  cut  it  at  once.  Not  another 
day  would  he  remain  in  it,  not  an- 
other sentence  does  he  write  about 
it  imtil  the  close  of  the  second 
volume.  The  only  thing  instruc- 
tive or  agreeable  that  he  learned  in 
the  Irish  metropolis  was  the  act  of 
devouring  hot  lobsters,  and  this  he 
teaches  us,  like  a  good  benevolent 
fellow  as  he  is,  Jn  order  to  spread 
wider  the  fame  of  so  illustrious  a  dish, 
we  give  the  receipt  for  making  it 
here : — 

••  Hot  Lf^batfr, P.S.  You  tale  a  loh. 

ster,  about  thr«t>  ieet  lon^  if  possible, 
remove  the  shell,  cut  or  break  the  flesh 
of  tJK'  fisii  ill  pif'(M*«;  not  too  small.  Some 
one  else  meanwhili*  makes  a  mixture)  of 
mustard,  vinegar,  catsup,  and  lots  of 
cayenne  jK^pper.  You  produce  a  machine 
called  a  dhpatchei\  which  lias  a  spirit, 
lamp  under  it  that  is  usually  illuminated 
with  whisky.  The  lobster,  the  sauce, 
and  near  half  a  pound  of  butter  are  placed 
ill  tilt;  dispatcher,  which  is  immediately 
c]os«>d.  Wiieii  boilin*^,  the  mixture  is 
stirred  up,  the  lobster  being  sure  to  heare 
about  in  the  pan  in  a  convulsive  manner, 
while  it  emits  u  remarkably  rich  and 
as^reeable  odour  through  tlif!  apartment. 
A  glass  and  a  half  of  sherry  is  now  thrown 
into  the  pan,  and  the  contents  served  out 
hot,  and  eaten  by  the  company.  Porter 
is  commonly  drunk,  and  whisky.punch 
afterwards,  and  the  dish  is  fit  for  an  em- 
peror. 

"  N.B. — You  are  recommended  not  to 
hurry  yourself  in  getting  up  the  next 
morning,  and  niaj  take  soila-water  witli 
advantage. — Pn^tum  at.** 

From  Dublin  ACchael  Angelo  pro- 
ceeded to  Kildare,  in  company  with 
Mister  Peter  Purcell,  the  man  of  the 
anti-repeal  ])olitics  and  the  croal-con- 
tract,  which  kicked  up  so  great  a  row 
in  Ireland  a  month  or  two  since. 
What  he  saw,  and  heard,  and  de- 
scribes, is  amusing  enough ;  but  we 
have  no  space  to  give  even  an  out- 
line of  his  adventures.  At  Carlow 
on  Friday  morning  "  he  felt  himself 
bound,  as  a  Protestant,  to  eat  a  large 
slice  of  pork,"  and  entirely  flabl)er- 
gastcd  a  whole  breakfast-party  of 
Papists,  who  could  scarcely  believe 
they  saw  aright.  This  crime,  luckily, 
was  hushed  up,  otherwise  we  greatly 
fi'ar  that  Michael  would  scarcely 
have  reached  the  beautiful  city  of 
Cork  in  sal'etv.     U'e  have  heard  of 
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men  in  Ireland  being  shot  for  offences 
far  more  triHing  than  eating  pork  on 
Friday. 

Here,  then,  is  Michael  in  Cork,  and 
here  we  feel  tempted  to  indulge  in  a 
8ublime  apostroplie  to  that  enchant- 
ing city,  whose  glories  are  spread  lar 
and  wide,   whose    name  is  knoAvn, 
whose  songs  are  household  words, 
whose   Dowdens,  and  Fagans,  and 
Kelipers,  and  0'Doherty*s,  and  Ian 
Englands,   and    John    Boyles,    and 
l^rallaghans,  and  Counsellor  Walshes, 
are  men    of   honour    and    distinc- 
tion wherever  British  literature  is 
kno\vn    and    appreciated.      City  of 
Crubeens!     emporium    of    butter- 
merchants,  hail !    Within  thy  clas- 
sic walls — but  we  find  we  have  no 
room    fbr    any   more,  so    let   the 
reader    fill    up    the    gap    at    his 
leisure,  and  with  us  hunt  out  our 
English  traveller  whom  we  visit  as 
he  is  reclining  on  a  sofa  and  puffing 
a  cigar  in  "  the  neat,  comfortable,  and 
extensive    lodgings    of    Mrs.   Mac 
0*l^y."    Here  Titmarsh  revelled  in 
luxuries  for  a  couple  of  days,  visited 
the  Agricultural  Society,  dined  at 
the  Dowell's  on  a  splendid  haunch  of 
venison,  for  which  the  waiter,  instead 
of  currant-jelly,  offered  "«07wc  very 
fine     hhster '  saxLce  r     saw     Father 
Matthew   (a  copy  of  whase    auto- 
graph is  given,  verj^-  unlike  the  real 
bona-fide  signature  of  the  piint  in 
days  of  yore),  talked  to  liim,  and  was 
amazed  to  find  that  he  spoke  like  a 
sensible  man,  who  did  not  care  much 
for  Tory  or  "Wliig,  and,  in  company 
with  "tlie  apostle,"  as  he  is  rather 
absurdly  styled,  visited  the  cemetery 
called  by  the  genteel  inhabitants  of 
Cork  the  "  Botanic  Gardens,"  but  by 
the  great  unwashed  the  "Bottamy 
Gardens."    It  is  no  botanic  garden 
at  all.      The    principal    fruits  and 
vegetables  there  are  those  which  the 
iiiulcrtakcrs  and  their  subjects  sup- 
ply ;  but  the  people  of  Cork  are  ec- 
centric fellows,  and  the  Botanic  Giir- 
dcus  the  grave-yard  will  be  called  to 
the  crack  of  time.     We  wonder  'J'it- 
marsh  did  not  find  out  this  bull. 

iVfter  visiting  the  convents  (to 
which  he  devotes  a  long  chapter,  the 
only  dull  one  in  the  book)  and  the 
theatre,  from  which  he  was  blown  oil' 
tlie  benches  by  the  dreadful  brass 
band  of  a  dragoon  regiment ;  and 
Lloyd's  IJoyal  Hotel  in  George's 
Street,  where  he  got  bad  wine  and 


paid  a  shilling /or  a  g;lass  of  irafo' ! 
and  Collins'  Pavilion,  Avhere  he  saw 
Frank  A.  Walsh  go  through  the 
Ceremony  of  eating  a  breeches  and 
shirt  belonging  to  Bin  Mullins  for  a 
wager  of  five  shillings;  and  the 
county  gaol,  where  he  had  hot  the 
good  fortune  to  sec  a  man  hanged ; 
and  the  Cork  library,  where  Philoso- 
pher Belcber,  that  kind-hearted,  ex- 
cellent, praiseworthy  fellow  treated 
him  with  proper  courtesy;  and  the 
foolish  institution  at  Kelson  Place, 
all  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs ; 
and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  he 
saw  several  contributors  to  Dan 
O'ConneH's  annuity ;  and  the  widow 
Fagan,  of  whom  he  gives  a  charming 
account,  overflowing  with  real  good- 
ness and  amiablencss,  and  for  which 
we  would  hug  Titmarsh  in  our  arms 
if  we  had  him  by  our  elbow  at  this 
j)resent  writing,  and  a  hundred  other 
sights,  he  got  tired  of  the  city,  and 
started  off  for  Bantry  to  vicAV  the 
scenery  of  Glengariffe.  We  cannot, 
however,  let  him  quit  Cork  without 
acquaintuig  our  readers  with  an  ele- 
gant local  custom  established  since 
our  Inst  sojouni  in  that  accomplished 
town : — 

"  One  word  more  reganling  the  Widow 
Fagan'A  house.  Wli«a  Peggy  brought  in 
coals  for  the  drawiug-room  fire,  she  car- 
ried them— in  what,  do  yon  tliink  1  '  In  a 
coal*8Cuttle,  to  bo  aure,*  eays  the  EngUdh 
reader,  down  on  jou  bs  aharp  as  a 
needle. 

"  No,  you  clever  EngUahmaa,  it  wasn't 
a  coal-scuttle. 

"  *  Well,  then,  it  was  in  a  firfe-shovel,' 
says    that  brightest  of  wits,  gaesfiini*; 


again. 


*'  No,  it  wasn^t  a  fire'Shotel,  you  hea- 
ven-born genius :  and  you  mignt  guess 
from  this  until  Mrs.  Snooks  called  you  up 
to  cofTee,  and  you  would  never  find  out. 
It  was  in  something  which  I  have  already 
described  in  Mrs.  Fagan's  pantry. 

'•'  Ob!  I  have  you  now,  it  was  the 
bucket  where  the  potatoes  were ;  the 
tiilatternly  wotch  !'  savs  Snooks. 

'•  Wrong  again,  tejrgy  brought  up 
the  coals — in  a  china  i»laik! 

"  Snooks  turns  quite  white  with  sur- 
prise, and  almo&t  chokes  himself  with  his 
port.  *  VVoll,'  says  he,  *  of  all  the  wum 
rountwilh  that  I  ever  wead  of,  hang  me 
if  Irt>hind  ithn't  the  wummtth,  Conlth  in 
a  plate  !  Mawyann,  do  you  hear  that  ? 
In  Ireland  they  alwayth  Ihend  up  their 
coal  ill  in  a  plate!'" 

To  visit  Ireland  mthout  getting 
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into»fi^ht  of  some  kind  would  be,  of 
eoune,  impoasible.  This  wc  told  Tit- 
nunh  as  we  saw  him  step  gaily  into 
orilN^.  1 143«  which  was  to  convey  him 
tb  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lad 
Lmk,  Chei^iride,  from  which  we  fiitp- 
pOK  lie  started  (the  Hull  and  .Mouth 
or  Balt*m*Tun  will  do  just  as  well, 
aad,  to  tell  the  truth,  wc  don*t  know 
fitxn  which  of  the  three  our  friend 
todc  bk  departure).  '^  Above  all 
tUnD,  MiehaeV*  said  we,  ^'beware 
of  ^^hltng.  l^c\'er  knock  a  man 
down  bht  on  great  provocation,  such 
at  ttcading  on  your  toes,  or  taking 
vonr  aeat  at  the  theatre,  or  blowing 
fik  nooe  when  you  are  near,  or  sonic- 
tfaing  <^ihat  sort ;  but,  al)ove  all,  be 
ame^  if  you  dn  challenge  any  one,  not 
to  lotTO  the  sod  until  you  have  drawn 
hia  Uood.  By  these  gentlemanly 
and  prudent  maxims  we  have  oiir- 
aelTea  got  on  in  the  world,  and  we 
hnmUy  recommend  them  to  you. 
TdEe  tnem,  then,  dear  ]\Iichael  Tit- 
BfeBili,  and  with  them  our  blessing, 
tqnether  with  this  case  of  horse- 
piik^s — a  sacred  heir-loom  ! — with 
whidi  our  grandfather  shot  three 
mambeTB  of  parliament,  oui'  father 
djddlfd  a  Bntish  mayor,  and  our- 
aelrea  a  foolish  Dcvonsliirc  baronet, 
who  twirled  his  moustache  in  a  way 
we  did  not  like.  You  see  there  are 
ftye  notches  on  the  barrels, — make  a 
aixth  while  you  arc  in  Ireland,  and 
we  ahall  he  etemallv  grateful  to 
yon.**  Titmarsh  took  the  pistols, 
and,  with  tears  in  his  c}  cs,  thanked 
HI  lor  Uiis  new  instance  of  our  frieiid- 
ahi^  He  put  them  carcliilly  into 
hb  cah,  but  forgot  them  when  be 
fuhted  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
adTertiae,  and  pay  the  sum  of 
titeen  ffuineas  fur  tlieir  restora- 
ikm.  l&s  absence  of  mind,  in  all 
pntebility,  saved  a  couple  of  lives, 
and  prevcnteil  our  tourist  from  get- 
ting into  a  real  duel.  For  how  else 
would  Titmarsh  have  acted  in  the 
fiiUowing  liantry  l^ay  s(inahl)le  with 
throe  ^glishmen,  it' he  had  had  our 
matols?  We  swear  lie  would  have 
fought:  — 

"Andwilh  tliusc  thioo  Kiijiliilnuon  ji 

rat  sMne  oteurred,  sucli  ns  wo  road  oi' 
SaioUett's  iind  Fieldiii^^'s  inns.  One 
WW a.fat  old  gentleman  Ironi  ('Minbrid^c, 
who,  i  was  informed,  was  a  fclluw  of  a 
aolkgv  io  that  university,  but  wlio,  ] 
riinwdtf  iniprirt  tn  be  butler  or  steward 
af  ika  aamto.    The  younger  men  burly, 


manly,  pfood.bumoarcd  fellows  of  seven, 
teen  stone,  were  the  nephews  of  the  elder 
who,  says  one,  *  could  draw  a  check  for 
his  thousand  pounds.* 

**  Two-and-twenty  years  before,  on 
landing  at  the  Pigeon  House,  at  Dublin, 
the  old  gentleman  had  been  cheated  by  a 
carman,  and  his  firm  opinion  secmml  tolx^ 
that  all  carmen,  nay,  all  Irishmen,  were 
cheats. 

*'  And  a  sad  proof  of  this  depravity 
speedily  shewed  itself,  for  having  hired  a 
three-horse  car  at  Killarney,  which  was 
to  cart}'  them  to  Bantry,  the  Englishmen 
saw,  with  iram€Ds:^  indi^^nation,  after  they 
had  drunk  a  series  of  glasses  oi  whisky, 
that  the  three.horse  car  hnd  been  re- 
moved, a  one-horse  vehicle  standing  in  its 
stead. 

"  Their  wrath  no  pen  can  describe. 
*  I  tell  you  they  ore  all  so,'  <;houted  the 
elder.  *  When  I  landed  at  the  Pigeon- 
house  ' *  Bring  me   a  post-chais*",* 

roars  tlm  second.  •  Waiter,  j^et  bonie 
more  whisky,*  exclaims  the  third ;  *  if 
tbey  don't  send  us  on  with  three  horses, 
I'll  stop  here  for  a  week.*  Then  is.<uing, 
with  his  two  yount;  friends,  into  the 
passage,  to  harangue  the  populace  ass(*m* 
bled  there,  the  elder  Englishman  hegan 
a  speech  about  dishonesty,  *  D-~d  rogues 
and  thieves,  Pigeon. h ouse ;  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  wouldn't  bo  done,  d — d 
his  eyes,  and  everj'  body's  eyes.*  Upon 
tlie  uflfrighted  landlord,  who  came  to  in- 
terpose, they  all  fell  with  great  ferocity ; 
the  elder  man  swearing,  especially,  that 
he  •  would  write  to  Lord  Lansdowne  re- 
garding his  conduct,  likewise  to  Lord 
l^nndon,  also  to  Lord  Bantry  :  he  was  :i 
gentleman ;  he'd  been  cheated  in  the 
year  181.'),  on  his  first  landing  at  tho 
i^igeon-house  ;  and,  d  — n  the  Irish,  they 
were  all  alik«'.'  A  tier  roaring  and  curs- 
ing for  lialfan-hour,  a  gentleman  at  the 
door,  seeing  the  meek  bearing  of  the 
landlord,  who  stood  quite  lost  and  pow- 
erless in  tlje  whirlwind  of  rage  that  had 
b(>eu  excited  about  his  luckless  ears, 
said,  '  If  men  cursed  and  swore  in  that 
way  in  his  house,  he  would  know  how 
t'»  put  tln?m  out.' 

"  •  Put  //'.'out  I'  sayson**  of  the  young 
n»«'n,  placiuix  liinis«'lf'  bifbrc  the  fit  old 
hlaspheiiier,  lii^  rchitiv*'.  '  Put  me  out, 
luv  (in*-  follow  !  '  but  it  was  evident  the 
liishn»:ui  <lid  not  like  Ins  rustomer. 
'  Put  mr  out.'  ro:irs  llie  old  j^'etitleman, 

lioni  hcliind  his  yount;:  protector,  * 

iiiv  evr-s,  who  wre  »/<.//,  sir  ?  who  arc  you, 
>ir  !     I  insist  on  knmving  who  you  sire.' 

"  •  Aul  whoarf  \  on  V  asks  the  Irish- 


man. 


••  •  Sir,  I  'ni  a  gentleman,  and  7)ae/  mu 
II  (HI ;  and  as  soon  as  I  get  into  Bantry, 
I  swear  I'll  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Bandou 
Bantry,  and  complain  of  the  treatment  I 
have  received  here.* 
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"  Xow  ns  tb<^  unhappy  landlord  had 
not  said  one  single  word,  and  as,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  whole 
house,  the  stout  old.  gentleman  from 
Cambridge  had  been  shouting,  raging, 
and  cursing  for  two  hours,  1  could  not 
help,  like  u  great  ass  as  I  was,  coming 
forward,  and  (tliinkingthe  landlord  might 
be  a  tenant  of  Lord  Bantry's),  saying, 
*  Well,  sir,  if  you  write,  and  say  the 
landlord  has  behaved  ill,  I  will  write  to 
say  that  he  has  acted  with  extraordinary 
forbearance  and  civility.' 

*'  O  fool !  to  interfere  in  disput(>s, 
where  one  set  of  the  disputants  have 
drunk  half-a-dozen  glasses  of  whisky  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  day !  No  sooner  had  I 
said  this,  than  the  other  young  man  came 
and  fell  upon  me,  and  in  the  course  of  n 
few  minutes  found  leisure  to  tell  me 
'  that  I  was  no  gentleman ;  that  I  was 
ashamed  to  give  my  name,  or  say  where 
r  lived ;  that  1  was  a  liar,  and  didn't 
live  in  London,  and  couldn't  mention 
the  name  of  a  single  respectable  person 
thert' ;  that  he  was  a  merchant  and  trades- 
man, and  hid  his  quality  from  nobody ; ' 
and,  finally,  '  that,  though  bigger  than 
himself,  there  was  nothing  he  would 
like  better  than  that  I  should  come  out 
on  the  green,  and  stand  to  him  like  a 
man.' 

"  This  invitation,  although  repeated 
several  times,  I  refused  with  as  much 
dignity  as  I  could  assume  ;  partly  be- 
cause I  was  sober  and  cool,  while  tlie 
other  was  furious  and  drunk ;  also,  be- 
cause I  felt  a  strong  suspicion  that  in 
about  ten  minutes  the  man  would  manage 
to  give  me  a  tremendous  beating,  which 
I  did  not  merit  in  the  least ;  thirdly,  be- 
cause a  Tietory  over  him  would  not  have 
been  productive  of  the  least  pleasure  to 
me  ;  and  lastly,  because  there  was  some- 
thing really  honest  and  gallant  in  the 
fellow  coming  out  to  defend  his  old  rela- 
tive. Both  of  the  younger  men  would 
have  fought  like  tigers  for  this  disrepu- 
table old  gentleman,  and  desired  no  bet- 
ter sport.  The  last  I  heard  of  the  three, 
was  that  they  and  the  driver  made  their 
appearance  before  a  magistrate  in  Bant  ry ; 
and  a  pretty  story  will  the  old  man  have 
to  tell  his  club  at  the  Hoop  or  tlie  Red 
Lion  of  those  swindling  Irish,  and  the  ill- 
treatmont  he  met  with  in  tlieir  countrv. 

"  As  for  the  landlord,  the  incident 
will  be  a  blessed  theme  of  conversation  to 
))im  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  heard 
him  discoursing  of  it  in  the  passage  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  day  ;  and  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  opened  my  window  and  saw, 
with  much  delight,  the  bay  clear  and 
bright  as  silver,  exct'pt  where  the  green 
hills  wern  rt'Nected  in  it,  tlie  blue  skv 
olxive,  niul  the  purple  monotaiiis  round 
ubout    With    only    a    feiv   clouds   veiliui? 


their  peaks,  the  first  thing  I  heard  was 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Eccles  repeating  the 
story  to  a  new  customer. 

"  '  I  thought  thim  couldn't  be  gintle- 
min '  was  the  appropriate  remark  of  Mr. 
Tom,  the  waiter, '  from  the  way  in  which 
they  took  their  whishky— raw,  with  cold 
watber,  widout  mixing  ttr  inythiug.* 
Could  an  Irish  waiter  give  a  more  excel- 
lent definition  of  the  ungenteel  V* 

We  arc  sorry  we  cannot  accom- 
pany Titmarsh  from  Glengarifte  to 
Xilfamey.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
jolly  ride  of  it,  in  "  an  Irish  car,  ac- 
commodated for  any  number  of  per- 
sons," and  to  go  any  number  of  miles. 
Those  ^vho  wish  to  see  what  kind  oi 
a  vehicle  an  Irish  car  is,  had  better 
buy  the  book  at  once,  and  in  the 
frontispiece  of  the  lirst  volume, 
they  will  behold  a  true  portraiture 
of  the  said  conveyance,  together 
with  a  likeness  of  Titmarsh  him- 
self, Avhich  is  well  worth  the  price 
of  The  Sketeh'Book.  He  is  repre- 
sented vnth  his  right  arm  fondly 
encircling  the  taper  waist  of  an  Irish 
girl,  with  "  a  pair  of  never-mind- 
what  coloured  ffarters,**  which,  he 
tells  us,  she  "  shewed "  him  before 
the  journey  was  over,  and  witii  whom 
he  contrived  to  tumble  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  causing,  thereby,  ^  • 
great  number  of  polite  allusions  and 
genteel  inquiries  to  be  made  by  the 
rest  of  the  company.  Near  hun  ia 
an  Irish  attorney  wUh  moustachioiHI 
— a  sight  that  almost  drove  Michael 
out  of  his  senses,  but,  thouj^  an 
attorney,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
right  merry  fellow.  Our  fnend  got 
on  very  pleasantly  to  the  lakes.  Bat 
here  we  pause,  and  refer  the  reader 
to  Titmarsh.  He  will  find,  by  that 
worthv,  an  exquisite  deacription  ' 
the  lakes,  the  sta^-hunt,  the  m 

and  the  people,  and  which  deac.^ 

no  man,  who  intends  to  visit  that 
part  of  Ireland,  should  leave  unread. 

Here  we  find  we  have  got  to  the 
end  of  the  first  volume.  Another 
remains  just  as  radiant  with  fun  and 
philosophy;  and  descriptions,  and 
anecdotes,  and  the  adventures  of  the 
famous  Captain  Freney,  and  a  more 
famous  piliager  than  even  he,  to  wit^ 
Alderman  Dan  0*Counel],  and  beef- 
steaks with  Harry  Lorreqoer,  and 
(ialway  music,  and  a  Connemara 
dinner,  and  the  scenery  of  Wieklow, 
and  (flendahigh,  and  Armagh,  and 
Belfast,  and  charming  P^  of  Lima* 
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vaddy,  of  whom  Titmarsh  became 
the  retrarch  in  some  choice  canticles, 
'  and  which  conclude  as  follows  :  — 

"  This  I  do  declare, 

Happy  is  the  laddy 
Who  the  heart  can  share 

Of  Peg  of  Limavaddy  ; 
Married  if  she  were. 

Blest  would  he  the  daddy 
Of  the  children  fair 

Of  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Beauty  is  not  rare 

In  the  land  of  Paddy, 
Fair  beyond  compare 

la  P(»g  of  Limavaddy. 
Citizen  or  squire, 

Tory,  Whig,  or  Radi- 
cal would  all  desire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Had  I  Homer's  fire, 

Or  that  of  Sergeant  Taddy, 
Meetly  I'd  admire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
And  till  I  expire, 

Or  till  I  grow  mad,  I 
Will  sing  unto  my  lyre 

Peg  of  Limavaddy  !" 

And  Derry,  and  Donegal,  and  Bal- 
linasloe,  and — but  how  can  we  enu- 
merate all  the  choice  tit-bits  of  lite- 
rature in  this  second  tome?  We 
give  up  the  task  in  sheer  despair, 
and  shall,  therefore,  only  offer  a 
closing  remark  on  a  passage  or  two 
which  we  noted  as  we  read  through 
the  voliunes. 

Irish  improvidence  is  thus  exempli- 
fied by  'ntmarsh :  —  "It  is  quite 
curious  to  see  in  the  streets,  where 
the  shops  are  new  open,  the  painter 
of  the  sign-boards  begins  vnth  big 
letters,  and  ends,  for  want  of  space, 
with  small ! "  And,  again :  —  "  One 
sees  in  this  country  many  a  grand 
and  tall  iron  gate  leading  into  a  very 
shabby  field  covered  with  thistles.' 
Whereupon,  the  reviewer  in  Ains- 
worth*s  Magazine  says,  "  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  the  fine  woman  ends  in  a 
fish's  tail,  how  the  Irishman  begins 
with  whisky  and  ends  with  ditch- 
water,  how  ne  has  a  domestic  estab- 
lishment without  a  home,  a  life  with- 
out the  means  of  living.  As  he  thought- 
lessly begins  his  sign-board,  so  he 
often  builds  his  house,  and  sets  up 
his  firate."  No  doubt  there  is  some 
truth  in  all  this,  but  it  is  rather  too 
much  to  say  that  these  *'  observations 
furnish  a  key  to  the  Irish  charac- 
ter." Faults  and  failings  enough 
the  Irish  have,  in  common  with  all 
men,  but  they  are  liardl}'  so  impro- 


vident as  this  theory  would  lead 
us  to^l^believe.  It  would  be  "  quite 
curious  "  if  an  Irishman  related  the 
following  story  of  a  worthy  £n^lish 
gentleman,  to  prove  that  all  En^ish- 
men  were  silly.  A  Sussex  Imight 
having  spent  a  great  estate  at  court, 
and  reduced  himself  to  a  single  park 
and  one  fine  house  in  it,  was  yet 
ambitious  to  entertain  the  king.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  his  gates  newly 
painted,  and  adorned  with  a  coat  of 
arms,  and  this  motto  on  them,  in 
large  golden  letters, — 

07a  VANITAS. 

Sir  Antony  Corke,  offering  to  read 
it,  desired  to  know  of  the  gentleman 
what  he  meant  by*'0/a;"  who  told 
him  that  it  stood  for  OaraiA.  "  I 
wonder,"  answered  Sir  Antony,  "that, 
having  made  your  omnia  so  little  as 
you  have,  you  should  yet  make  your 
valutas  so  large."  We  wonder  did 
Titmarsh  ever  meet  with  this  story, 
and  did  it  supply  him  yrith  the  re- 
marks above  cited.  If  he  did,  he 
might  have  learned  from  it  that  the 
poor  Irish  are  not  the  only  improvi- 
dent people  in  the  world,  though, 
God  help  them,  they  are  often  enough 
charged  with  it.  This  remark,  and 
the  comparison  of  those  pious  ladies 
who  have  embraced  the  convent  life 
to  Indian  Suttees,  are  the  only  two 
passages  in  the  Sketch-Book  with 
which  we  are  disposed  to  differ  from 
Michael.  But  we  have  not  room  to 
discuss  either  point  just  at  present. 
The  enormous  amount  of  beg^ry 
and  raggery  all  over  the  provmces 
struck  Michael  vrith  dismay.  The 
beggars  were  of  that  kina  which 
awakens  scarcely  any  sympathy  in 
warm-hearted  fellows  like  Titmarsh ; 
but  though  sunk  in  depravity,  they 
were  not  without  wit.  "We  asked 
one,"  says  he,  "  who  was  calling  down 
all  the  blessings  of  all  the  saints  and 
angels  upon  us,  and  telling  a  most 
piteous  tale  of  poverty,  why  she  did 
not  go  to  the  poorhouse.  The  wo- 
man's look  at  once  changed  from  a 
sentimental  whine  to  a  grin :  '  Dey 
owe  two  hundred  pounds  at  that 
house,'  said  she ;  *  and  faith  an  honest 
woman  can't  go  dere :' "  with  which 
wonderful  reason  ought  not  the  most 
squeamish  to  be  content  ?  Michael 
was  too  knowing  a  customer  to  be 
"done"   by  these  gentr}%     On  the 
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road  ft-om  Ballinasloc  to  Dublin  an- 
other scene  occurs ; — 

"  I  think  the  be^ars  were  more  plen- 
teouB  and  more  ioaihsome  Iiere  than  ul- 
moat  any  where  ;  to  one  hideoutt  wretch 
I  was  obli^j^  to  gire  money  to  go  away, 
which  he  did  for  a  moment,  only  to  ob- 
trude his  horrible  face  directly  after, 
wards,  half  eaten  away  with  disease. 
*A  penny  for  the  sake  of  poor  little 
Alery,*  snid  another  woman,  who  had  a 
baby  sleoping  at  her  withered  breast; 
and  haw  can  any  one  who  has  a  little  Merit 
at  koine  resist  such  an  appeal  ?  '  Pity  the 
]»oor  blind  man !'  roared  a  respectably 
dressed  {grenadier  of  a  fellow.  I  told 
him  to  {TO  to  the  gentleman  with  the  red 
neckcloth  and  fur  cap  (a  young  buck 
from  Trinity  College)  ;  to  whom  the  blind 
man  xoith  much  simplicity  immediatitif  step* 
ped  over" 

Any  one  who  reads  these  volumes 
must  rise  from  the  perusal  of  them 
convinced  that  the  Irish  poor-law 
has  turned  out  a  miserable  failure, 
and  that  the  best  tln'ng  that  can  be 
done  is  to  repeal  it  at  once,  and  con- 
vert the  workhouses  into  barracks, 
or  national  schools.  If  the  rej)eal 
i\in  proceeds  nuich  farther,  many 
people  think  the  l)arracks  will  Xm- 
come  necessary. 

One  word  as  to  the  illustrations  of 
these  volumes.  '.L'hey  are  by  Tit- 
marsh  himself,  and  must,  of  course, 
be  good.  Their  chief  merit  is  fidelity, 
lie  lias  hit  ofl'the  Irish  Ihcc  and  cus- 
toms almost  as  well  as  ^faclise.  The 
difficulties  lie  encountered  in  getting 
the  girls  to  standstill  while  transferr- 
ing their  lovely  facetj  to  his  sketch- 
book are  amusitigly  detailed.  Here 
are  one  or  two  instances : — 

"  Presently,  with  a  curtsey,  came  a 
young  woman  who  sold  worsted  socks  at 
a  shilling  a  pair,  and  whosie  portrait  is 
here  given.  It  r(U{uired  no  small  pnins 
to  entice  this  ru.stic  beauty  to  stand  while 
a  sketch  should  be  made  of  her.  Nor 
did  any  compliments  or  csijoloments  on 
my  purt  or  tho  landlady's  bring  about  the 
matter;  it  ^v;ls  not  until  money  was 
oftbrod  ihut  the  lovely  crcsUiire  con- 
sented. I  ofTerod  (such  is  I  lie  •inh)ur  of 
the  roul  artist)  either  to  j^ivo  hot  .six- 
pence or  to  ])urchnsc  two  |iuir  of  her 
socks,  if  slir>  would  stand  still  for  five 
minutes ;  on  wiiich  nha  said  sIip  w(»uld 
prefer  selling  the  socks,  'i'hen  she  stood 
still  for  a  moment  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  ;  then  she  turned  her  face  towards 
the  corner,  and  the  other  pait  of  her  per- 


son towards  the  artist,  and  exclaimed  in 
that  attitude,  *  I  must  have  a  shillin<c 
more.'  'i'hen  I  told  her  to  go  to  the 
deuce,  'fhen  she  made  a  proposition  in- 
volving the  stockings  and  sixj)ence, 
which  was  similarly  rejected  ;  and  finallv 
the  above  splendid  design  was  com- 
pleted at  the  price  6rst  stated." 

At  Westport  he  made  an  attempt, 
and  failed : — 

"One,  a  regular  rustic  heauty,  whoso 
face  and  figure  would  have  made  tlie 
fortune  of  a  frontispiece,  seem^  particu- 
larly amused  and  aga^antef  and  I  walked 
round  to  get  a  drawing  of  her  fresh  jollv 
face;  but  directly  I  came  near  she 
pulled  her  gown  over  her  head,  and  reso- 
lutely turned  round  her  back  ;  and  as 
tliat  part  of  her  person  did  not  s«>eni  to 
differ  in  character  from  the  backs  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  there  is  no  need  taking'; 
its  likeness." 

At  times  he  wa«  more  fortunate, 
and  by  the  brilx;  of  a  glass  of  whisky 
succeeded  in  his  object.  On  one  oc- 
casion, he  met  with  so  dccideil  a  rc- 
})ulse,  and  one  which  he  describes  so 
well,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  transcribing  it.  Accosting  a 
nuin  with  a  load  of  turf, — 


"A  fine  and  edifying  conversation 
took  place  between  the  tlesigner  and  the 
owner  of  tfii^  vehicle.  *  Stand  still  for  a 
minute  you  and  the  car,  and  I  will  give 
you  twopence  1*  *  What  do  you  want  to 
do  with  it  V  says  the  latter.  '  To  draw 
it.'  '  To  draw  it !'  savs  he,  with  a  wild 
look  of  surprise ;  *  and  is  it  you'll  draw 
itV  '1  mean,  I  want  to  take  a  picture 
of  it ;  you  know  what  a  pictiin  is  V  *  No 
1  don't.'  *  Here's  one,  siiyi  I,  shewing 
him  a  book.  ^  O  faith,  sir,  says  the  car. 
man,  drawing  back  rather  sUnned, '  I'm 
no  scholar ;'  and  be  conohided  by  saying, 
'  Wm  jfou  buy  the  turf',  or  wUi  you  not  V 
bv  which  straightforward  question  he 
shewed  himself  to  be  a  real  practical 
man  of  sense  ;  and  as  he  got  an  unsatis- 
factory reply  to  this  query,  he  forthwith 
gave  a  lash  to  his  pony,  and  declinod  to 
wait  a  minute  longer.  As  for  the  two- 
pence, he  certainly  accepted  that  hand- 
some sum,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket 
with  un  air  of  extreme  wonder  at  the 
transaction,  and  of  contempt  for  the 
giver,  which  very  likely  was  perfectly 
justifiuhl(>.  I  lia^e  seen  men  despised 
in  genteel  companies  with  not  half  so 
good  u  cause." 

"With  this  extract  we  close,  and 
heartily  recommend  our  mibecribers 
to  peruse  The  Irish  Sketch  /?w>A. 
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nEMlNISCKNCF.S  OF  MET^  AND  THINGS. 
HY  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MEMOBT. 
No.  VII. 
rHATEAUBRTVND  AND  DE  C.ENOUDE. 


Thb  first  time  I  saw  Chateaubriand 
was  in  that  very  ^rdcn  at  I^usanne 
of  which  Gibbon  has  written — 

"  Iflntetd  of  a  small  house  Ix'twe^n  n 
■traM  and  •  stable-yard,  I  htif^n  to  oc- 
eupj  a  ipoeiouB  and  cooveiiient  man- 
sicm,  cODnectpd  on  the  north  side  with 
the  city,  and  open  on  the  south  to 
•  betDnf\il  and  boandless  liorizon.  A 
gttdmi  of  foor  acres  had  been  laid  out  by 
tbe  tnte  of  M.  Doiguenlun ;  from  tho 
gardm  •  rich  scenery  of  nipadowa  and 
vilMyardi  dpscends  to  the  Lake  of  I^e. 
man,  and  the  prospect  far  beyond  tlie 
Lake  is  crowned  by  tlH>  sttip<>ndous 
■ountains  of  Savoy.  My  books  and 
my  acquaintance  had  been  first  united  in 
London ;  but  this  happy  position  of  my 
library  in  town  and  country  was  finally 
i«aerred  for  Lausanne." 

And  who  that  has  read  his  clo- 
qtneat  descriptions  of  the  commericc- 
ttont  Mid  termination  of  tlie  history 
of  the  Deeiine  and  Ftdl  oftho.  liomaii 
Sn^^^  can  forget  that,  whilst — 

"li  waa  at  Rome,  on  the  ir)th  of 
October,  1764,  as  he  sat  musin^^  amidst 
tlie  rtrina  of  the  Capitol,  \Thilf'  tlie  hnrc- 
ftotod  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the 
TciMle  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of 
^^rinag  that  work    first  started  to   his 


ii  was  in  the  garden  at  Lniisanuc 
jut  referred  to,  that  he  terminated 
Ida  labours: — 

••  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  nij^ht, 
of  llie  ttXh.  of  June, '1707,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twclre,  that  I  wroto 
thelast  lines  of  the  lust  pagr  in  a  suni- 
merfaoose  in  ray  <^)rdi.'n.  After  Iayin;< 
down  my  pen,  I  took  sovcrul  turns  in  :t 
kreaott,  or  covered  w:dk  of  acacias, 
which  commands  a  pruspccl  of  the 
eoantrv,  the  lake,  and  the  inomitaiiis. 
The  ai  was  temperate,  tlio  sky  was  sf- 
>«lie»  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  wns 
fMeeled  from  the  waters,  ;tnd  all  nattire 
was  silent.  I  will  not  (lissemble  the 
irat  SBBOtions  of  joy  on  the  nTOvery  of 
ai|y  frsedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establish- 
WMfUt  of  mr  tiune.  iJut  my  pride  whs 
hambled,  and  a  Kober  melancholy 
spiead  over  my  miud  by  the  idea 


that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of 
an  old  and  airreeable  c(»Bpanion,  and  that 
whatsoever  mifi^ht  be  the  future  fiite  of 
mv  IJistarVf  the  life  of  the  historian  must 

be  short  and  precarious." 

Yes ! — there  we  were  in  the  self- 
same garden.  The  acacias  still 
waved  their  golden  hair;  the  sum- 
merhousc  yet  existed;  the  *'5er- 
crau  "  was  not  destroyed ;  and  Cha- 
teaubriand   was    walking  with   the 

aged  ]\Tadame  ,  the  first  lovo 

of  the  self-same  (libhon. 

Ah !  how  time  luid  rolled  on ! 
How  its  effacing  fingers  had  lell 
scarcely  a  trace  of  those  features 
where  l)eaiity  Jiad  orice  loved  to 
dwell !  And  how  now  she  described 
the  person  of  her  former  enthusiastic 
admirer,  who,  having  prostrated  him- 
self on  one  occasion  at  her  feet,  im- 
ploring her  to  accept  his  hand  and 
heart,  was  unable  to  raise  himself 
from  the  ground  and  gain  his  erect 
posture,  until  she  rang  for  her  ser- 
vant, and  directed  hhn  to  assist  the 
abiect  lover  from  the  ground !  AVhat 
a  host  of  historical  and  biographical 
remembrances  rushed  to  my  nund 
when  I  beheld  the  French  poet  and 
philosopher  engaged  in  a  cheerful 
"  cnitserie  "  with  one  who  had  been 
the  friend  and  companioa  of  the 
writer  of  the  most  eloquent  history 
the  world  hath  yet  seen  in  any 
language  or  in  any  clime ! 

And  there  was  the  deej)  blue  lake 
on  whose  magical  waters  Gibbon  had 
so  often  gazctl!  And  there  the 
same  garden  in  Avliich  Lord  Shefiield, 
!Necker,  Charles  James  Fox,  and 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  had  so 
often  wandered  with  this  extraordi- 
nary man!  And  there  were  those 
glorious  moiuitahis  on  which  their 
eyes  had  so  ofk'u  feasted !  And  there 
was  the  dark  graudeur  of  reti'cat- 
ing  rocks,  but  lighted  on  their  tops 
with  eternal  snow !  And  there  was 
that  placid  village  of  Ouchy  Ipng 
quite  meekly  in  the  valley,  with 
tnc  slopes  covered  with  roses  and 
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vines,  flowers  and  luxuriance  down 
to  the  water's  edge !  And  we  talked 
of  other  days,  and  beings  long  since 
consigned  to  the  earth  and  the  worm, 
but  whose  works,  unimpaired  by 
time,  or  unchanged -by  the  lapse  of 
years,  were  still  the  admiration  of 
successive  generations.  So  we  talked 
of  Tell,  and  of  La  Harpe,  and  of  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis,  and  of  the  Swiss 
reformers,  and  of  men  of  all  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  a 
heaven  where  there  should  be  no 
divisions,  no  sections,  and  no  sectari- 
ans! 

Chateaubriand  was  full  of  Rome, 
of  the  imperial  city,  of  the  infallible 
chief  of  an  infallible  church,  of  the 
privileges  and  advantages  he  was 
about  to  enjoy  as  ambassador  to  his 
Holiness  from  Charles  the  Tenth, — 
for  he  was  on  his  wav  to  the  Papal 
States  when  I  met  him;  and  his 
conversation  was  most  eloc^uent  when 
he  talked  of  the  continuity  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  of  the  invariable  es- 
sence of  the  Catholic  reli^on,  and 
of  the  repose  of  his  own  spirit  when 
he  thought  and  believeu  that  he 
also  was  an  engrafted  member  of 
that  holy  fellowship  which  was  be- 
gun on  earth  to  endure  for  ever. 

Chateaubriand  had  undertaken  the 
mission  on  which  he  was  proceeding, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  absenting 
himself  during  an  approaching  pe- 
riod of  severe  political  conflict,  in 
which  his  voice  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  Babel  of  party  hostility 
and  clamour,  than  from  anv  other 
motive,  either  moral,  political,  or  rc- 
li^ous.  With  his  fine  discriminating 
mind  he  beheld  the  coming  storm. 
He  perceived  that  the  party  of  the 
**  Counter-Revolution  "  nad  resolved 
on  urging  the  king  to  a  reaction ;  and 
that  the  opposition  of  such  men  as 
Roy,  Perier,  and  Royer  CoUard,  had 
become  less  dispassionate  and  more 
intense.  He  was  accused  of  fear,  of 
want  of  consistent  energy,  of  ner- 
vousness, and  tremulousness ;  and 
IVIartainville,  with  his  satires  and  his 
venom,  spoke  of  such  men  as  the 
author  of  The  Genlm  of  Christianity 
as  being  infected  with  "  the  poison  of 
liberalism."  Whilst  Martignac  and 
Chateaubriand  defended  tne  mo- 
narchy 7vith  the  Charta,  Martain- 
ville  and  tlie  men  of  the  old  mo- 
nareliy  called  for  "  conns  -  tVeiat^'' 
and  asked,  *•  What  need  nave  we  of 


any  other  Charta  than  the  will  of  the 
Ijest  of  princes?"  They  sought  to 
bring  into  disgrace  or  contempt  the 
man  who,  in  1814,  had  written  his 
celebrated  brochure,  De  Buon/i- 
parte  et  des  Botwhons^  et  de  la  w- 
cessiie  de  se  raUier  tt  nos  princes 
Legitimes,  pour  le  bonhenr  de  lu 
Finance,  et  celui  de  V Europe.  Four- 
teen years  had  passed  away.  The 
services  of  Chateaubriand,  though 
not  forgotten,  were  too  remote  to  be 
kept  steadily  in  view,  and  "he  is  in- 
fected with  Constitutionalism!"  was 
the  cry  with  which  it  was  attempted 
to  d^*ade  him.  And  yet  it  should 
have  been  remembered  that  with 
truth  could  he  exclaim, — 

"  Since  the  epoch  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  run  all  the  risks 
of  fortune!  Every  six  months  I 
have  been  threatened  that  I  should 
be  shot,  or  put  to  the  sword,  or  im- 
prisoned for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
Still  I  did  not  the  less  follow  the 
course  which  my  duty  indicated,  as 
one  I  ought  to  pursue. 

But  so  it  was.  Peace  and  plenty 
had  brought  with  them  not  satisfac- 
tion and  gratitude,  happiness  and 
repose,  but  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  and 
a  determination,  on  the  one  hanwcl,  to 
demand  more  than  the  Charta  grant- 
ed, and,  on  the  other,  to  withdraw 
concessions  which  had  been  wisely 
made.  Thus  the  monarchy  was 
placed  in  peril,  and  public*  liberties 
were  renaered  less  secure.  The 
poet,  the  orator,  the  Christian  philo- 
sopher, perceived  all  this ;  and,  fiiith- 
ful  to  Ins  past  life,  he  .did  not  hesi- 
tate to  assure  the  princes  he  had 
served  with  such  devotioii,  and  to 
whose  illustrious  race  he  continued 
so  warmly  attached,  that  a  coanter- 
rcvolution  and  a  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  of  1788  was  impossible. 

One  of  the  senseless  calumnies  at 
that  time  heaped  on  Chateaubriand 
was,  that  "his  tastes  were  English, 
that  he  had  been  one  who  had 
eulogised  that  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  Charta;  and  that  France  owed 
all  her  modem  calamities,  and  ap- 
proaching woes,  to  the  parliamentary 
system  r 

The  truth  was,  that  Chateaubriand 
Iiad  not  been  an  idle  and  an  ipiorant 
spectator  of  the  events  of  the  then 
past  forty  years.     It  could  not  be 
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said  of  him,  *'  that  he  had  forgotten 
nothing  and  learned  nothing.*'  Ills 
expansive  and  noble  heart  had  cer- 
tainly forgotten  many  acts  of  injust- 
ice and  cruelty  exercised  towards 
him  both  by  the  lievolution,  the 
Republic,  and  the  Empire;  but  he 
bad  well  observed  what  France  had 
been  and  what  she  was,  and  he 
therefore  sought  to  render  her  go- 
vernment popular  without  being 
democratic,  and  monarchical  without 
being  reactionary.  When  his  friends 
denied  that  he  vras  ^^too  English,** 
and  adduced  in  proof  of  this  the 
very  pamphlet  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  first  edition  of  which 
be  bad  even  forgotten  to  acknowledge 
the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  which 
the  Bourbons,  as  a  race,  owed  to  the 
English  nation,  they  were  met  by  the 
cry,  "  Ah !  but  read  the  appenchx  to 
Uic  second  edition,  in  which  England 
is  glorified  at  the  expense  of  all 
besides !  This  Chateaubriand  is  one 
of  those  to  whom  we  owe  the 
infliction  of  a  parliamentary  system." 
And  as  the  noble  and  beautiful 
language  of  Chateaubriand  on  this 
occasion  has  been  so  unjustly  and 
unkindly  produced  against  him,  in 
order  to  excite  the  prejudices  and 
the  hatred  of  the  Auti-English  party 
in  France,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  recalling  pub- 
lic attention  to  his  glowing  panegyric 
of  the  Prince  Regent  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington : — 

"Sereral  persons,"  said  Chateau- 
briand, *' have  remarked,  not  without 
afttonisbment,  that  in  my  last  work  when 
speaking  of  the  g:enerosity  of  the  great 
powers  who  have  of  late  delivered  us,  I 
should  not  haye  made  mention  of  Kng. 
land  !  I  admit  the  justice  of  this  re- 
proach, and  1  am  <^rieved  to  tiie  heart  at 
jay  omission;  but  my  excuse  must  be 
the  real  one, — the  grandeur  of  the  spec- 
tacle which  1  was  contemplating^,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  1  wrote  the 
pamphlet  in  (juestion.  *  *  But, 
sir,  no  Frenchman  can  ever  forjjet,  1 
trust,  that  which  he  owes  to  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England,  and  to  the  noble 
people  who  Iiave  so  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  our  emancipation.  The  flags 
of  Sjmin  also  floated  in  the  armies  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  ;  and  they  reappear  in 
the  battalions  which  restore  to  us  our 
Louis  the  Kighteenth.  Wo  are  too  sen- 
sible of  true  c:lory  not  to  admire  this 
Lord  Wellington,  in  whose  character  we 
see  so  strikingly  reproduced  the  virtues 


and  the  talents  of  our  own  Turenne.  Do 
we  not  feel  touched  even  to  tears  when 
we  contemplate  this  truly  great  man, 
Wellington,  promising,  at  the  time  of 
our  retreat  from  Portugal,  two  g^oineas 
for  each  French  prisoner  who  should  be 
brought  to  him  living  ?  By  vurtue  of  the 
force  of  his  moral  character,  and  its  in. 
fluence  over  his  contemporaries,  this  same 
Lord  Wellington,  more  as  the  effect  of 
that  character,  than  as  the  result  of  mili- 
tary discipUne,  miraculously  brought 
into  a  state  of  subjugation,  on  entering 
into  our  provinces,  the  resentment  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and,  in  one  word,  it  was 
around  his  standard  that  the  first  cry  of 
'  Vive  le  roil*  aroused  our  unfortunate 
country ;  and,  instead  of  a  captive 
French  prince,  tliis  new  Black  Prince 
was  brought  back  to  Bordeaux  as  the 
king  of  emancipated  France  !'' 

The  concluding  passage  is  so  de- 
licate, eloquent,  and  tououng,  that  I 
dare  not  translate  it : — 

**  Lorsque  le  Roi  Jean  fut  conduit  a 
Londres,  touche  de  la  generosite  d'£dou- 
ard,  il  s'  attacha  a  ses  vainqueurs,  et  re> 
vint  mourir  dans  la  terre  de  sa  captivite, 
comme  s'il  eut  prevu  que  cette  terre 
serait  dans  la  suite  le  dernier  asile  du 
dernier  rejeton  de  sa  race,  et  qu*un  jour 
les  descendants  des  Talbot  et  des  Chan- 
dos  recueilleraient  la  posterite  proscrite 
de  la  Hire  et  des  Duguesclin." 

That  the  Buonapartists,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  roughshod  republicans, 
and  the  once  devoted  lovers  of  the 
barbarous  politics  of  Robespierre  and 
of  IMarat,  should  have  hated  Cha- 
teaubriand for  language  so  creditable 
to  his  heart  and  his  understanding, 
would  have  excited  no  surprise ;  but 
that  the  xx)lished  courtiers  of  a  once 
banished  dynasty  should  have  so 
far  forgotten  the  obligations  they 
owed  to  the  Enslish  and  their  go- 
vernment, as  to  nave  attacked  him 
for  his  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
love  to  Great  Britain,  is  a  fact  which 
reflects  no  credit  on  the  men  who 
were  so  oblivious. 

But  I  liave  headed  this  Reminis- 
cence "  Chateatibriaiid  aiid  Dc  Ge- 
lujijuleV  Why  have  I  done  so? 
Why  have  I  not  kept  distinct  the 
memorials  and  reminiscences  of  the 
author  of  AtxiJUi  et  Heiie^  of  the 
Correspondenee  of  the  Baron  de 
Grimm  and  Diderot,  and  of  Le  G'e- 
tiie  du  Christiiiidsme  f  And  why  have 
I  confounded  them  with  the  |K)litiail 
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ANTiting3  of  De  Genoudc,  the  apolo- 
gist of  the  fJesuits,  the  counitellor 
of  (lenii-mcasures  of  a  reactionary 
character,  and  the  a1)le  and  most 
accomplished  editor  of  La  Ouzetie  dc 
France  /  I  sliall  answer  this  inqniry 
Avith  as  mucli  brevity  as  possible; 
but  mj  reasons  being  connected  ^vith 
tlie  history  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  a  lew 
sentences. 

Jn  1826,  27,  and  28,  the  character 
of  the  ojtpositiou  to  tlie  Bourbon 
government  became  materially 
changed.  !Many  years  of  very  great 
})hy8ical  prosperity,  and  of  undis- 
turl)cd  peace,  had  placed  the  mid- 
dling classes  in  France  in  a  condition 
of  considerable  ease  and  enjoyment. 
An  immense  annual  expenditure  by 
foreigners  in  Paris  of  large  incomes, 
all  drawn  from  foreign  lands,  and 
expended  in  precious  metals,  tended 
to  raise  the  fortunes  of  tradesmen, 
shoj)keei)ers,  and  merchants,  every 
year;  and,  as  is  always  the  case 
m  France  when  purses  get  full,  the 
lesser  educated  classes  become  inso- 
lent and  dominating.  1'he  C)pi)o- 
tsition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
backed  by  the  clamorous  demands  of 
out-of-door  legislat()i*s,  were  less  pru- 
dent in  their  speeches,  and  less  Ciire- 
I'ul  and  monarchical  in  their  acts,  and 
the  press  was  daring  and  insolent  in 
its  unconstitutional  demands.  The 
(rozelte  dc  France^  at  the  head  of 
which  was  M.  de  Gcnoude,  a  young 
man  full  of  fh^,  eloquence,  and  con- 
victions of  a  very  decided  monarchi- 
cal t^ndencv,  engaged  with  tjchI  and 
talent  in  tnc  cause  of  the  insulted 
royalty;  and  defended  with  genius, 
taste,  and  ardour,  a  cause  which  he 
really  believed  to  Ijc  in  danger. 
The  gentleman  just  named  was  a 
layman,  fidl  of  enthusiasm  for  his 
church,  of  devotedness  to  his  king 
and  princes,  and  of  zeal  ibr  mo- 
iiai'chicul  institutions,  lie  believed 
not  in  the  democratical  articles  of 
the  Charta  of  Louis  XV 111.,  and 
ho  Wits  convinced  that  if  the  Komish 
clergy  exorcised  their  just  influence 
in  the  ])rovincos,  that  a  revolution 
lor  popular  ])rinciples  would  be  im- 
possible. ^''  j\o  concession  r  was  his 
cry  and  his  watchword  ;  and  he 
would  point  out  day  by  day,  in  his 
most  talented  (Jazcttc^  how  lx)uis 
XVI.,  iVIarie  Antoinette,  and  the  old 
dynasty,  had  been  lost,  ruined,  by  a 


sj'stem  of  concession  to  unjust  de- 
mands and  to  revolutionar}'  factions. 
The  royal  family  was  thus  placed  in 
a  difficult  and  most  arduous  position. 
They  relied  on  such  men  as  Dc  Gc- 
noude. 'J'hey  were  urged  on  l)y 
such  men  as  Alartainville.  The 
Benjamin  Constants,  the  Periers,  the 
lloys,and  the  Collards,  of  the  Cham- 
bers exclaimed,  "  No  reaction  !" 
Their  oj)ponents  replied  by  demand- 
ing that  "  the  rights  of  the  monarchy 
should  be  resixjcted!"  "France  is 
older  than  her  princes!"  cried  the 
opposition.  "  i  ranee  is  the  Bour- 
bons, and  she  is  nothing  without 
them,"  replied  M.  de  Genoude. 
This  war  of  words  ended  in  a  war  of 
blows,  and  the  court  was  induced  to 
believe  that  M.  de  Martignac  was 
too  constitutional  for  the  French 
monarchy.  When  he  cried,  "We 
march  in  the  midst  of  anarchy !" 
the  journal  of  M.  de  Genoudc  en- 
treat^^d  the  king  to  dissolve  the 
chamber,  to  call  together  new  depu- 
ties, to  make  an  appeal  to  monarchi- 
cal France,  and  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion which  should  shake  most  terri- 
blv  the  Liberals!  The  advice  Avas 
taken,  the  experiment  was  made,  and 
the  Prince  de  Poli^nac  was  called  to 
ofiice.  It  was  at  tliis  period,  which 
preceded  this  entry  of  jVf .  de  Polig- 
nac  into  power,  that  I  first  saw 
IVI.  de  (ieuoude.  Young,  handsome, 
luiicinating,  eloquent,  persuasive,  full 
of  deep  love  for  Prance,  and  of 
earnestness  almost  unexampled,  in 
manner  and  style,  De  Genmide  was 
the  most  attractive  of  companions, 
and  the  most  winning  of  oonvena- 
tionalists.  The  Courrier  Franceus 
and  the  Comtitntionnel  were  then 
carr}ing  on  a  desperate  war  against 
the  numarchy  and  the  princes ;  and 
songsters,  caricaturists,  and  feuille- 
tonists, all  joined  in  tlie  yell,  which 
proceeded  from  multitufies  of  most 
jarring  and  discordant  voices.  It  was 
then  that  Chateaubriand  besought 
the  eldest  branch  of  tlic  house  of 
Itourbon  not  to  Ix;  intimidated  by 
the  hectoring  of  the  opposition,  by 
the  fury  of  the  De  Corcellcs,  Sal- 
vertes,  Lafayettes,  and  Lafittes  of  the 
])rcss,  or  the  deputies,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  not  to  be  goaded,  or  ex- 
cited, or  driven  to  acts  of  political 
reaction,  on  the  other.  Less  ma- 
tured in  his  views,  though  not  less 
sincere    in    his   attachment   to  the 
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Boucbou  dynasty  than  Clmtcau- 
briand,  M.  de  Cjcnoiulc  thought  a 
oertaui  amount  of  reaction  necessary, 
bat  WIS  by  no  means  prepared  to 
advJK  H  line  of  ]^)o]icy  whicn  sliould 
baxard  tbe  poesilnlity  of  a  second  rc- 
Tolntioji.  lie  was  less  prudent  than 
Cluteaubriand,  undonbtcdly ;  but  he, 
alsOi  ¥rM  by  no  nicau!^  satisfied  that 
violence  or  tbreats  would  advauce 
tbe  panse  of  the  prmccs  he  h)ved. 
**  Be  ten  T  cried  1  )e  Gcnoudc.  ''  Ke- 
sprt  to  tbe  protecting  clauses  of  the 
chamber !  Dissolve— dissolve,  again 
and  again,  as  the  charter  authoriiies 
yoa  to  do.**  But  this  system  was 
one  of  legality,  and  did  not  include, 
even  in  its  spirit,  the  princi])le  of 

Wnen  the  great  and  the  good 
Chateanbriand  accepted  the  post  of 
French  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Bome,  M.  de  Genoudc  regarded 
the  nomination  as  one  of  too  libe- 
ral a  character;  and  afterwards, 
when,  on  the  nomination  of  the  To- 
lignac  ministry,  he  resigned  tliat 
poat,  the  Gazette  positively  blamed 
him.  But  what  says  the  Abbe  de 
Genoode  now?  He  admits,  that  if 
the  counsels  of  Chateaubriand  IkuI 
been  followed,  the  events  of  \H*SO 
woold  not  have  occurred.  From 
that  period  to  the  jiresent  hour,  on 
ail  vast  questions  of  dynasty  and  of 
principle,  these  two  distinguished 
patriots  and  philosophers  have  agreed ; 
and  ihcy  both  now  perceive  the 
errors  committed  on  ail  sides,  and 
the  results  of  which  can  still  only  be 
partially  and  imperfectly  understood. 
r  or  these  reasons,  I  have  always  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  the  names  of  Cha- 
teaubriand and  l)c  Genoudc  to<rcther. 
lie  who  said,  in  very  troublesome 
and  tempestuous  times,  in  moments 
of  great  irritation  and  personal  dau- 
aer,  when  addressing  himself  to  the 
Duchess  of  Berry,  *^  Mddam,  your 
mm  19  my  king^^'  has  in  ])e  Ccnonde 
a  contemporary  every  way  worthy 
of  being  so,  both  ibr  his  courage  and 
his  ^guity.  Neither  Chateaubriand 
nor  "Se  Genoudc  desired  a  counter- 
revcdution.  This  is  certiiin.  But 
the. former  perceived,  before  the  lat- 
ter, that  it  must  take  place ;  whilst 
the  latter,  when  it  occurred,  made 
MmgM¥ig  efforts  to  save  the  royalty 
from  being  involved  in  its  disastrous 
OQDflequenoes.  Then,  however,  it 
waa  too  late ;  and  both  Chateau - 
liriaod  and  Dc  Genoudc  have  subsc- 


(luently  laboured  together  to  rescue 
their  country  from  the  evils  in  which 
it  was  involvcHl  from  1830  to  1835. 
Since  that  jwriotl  they  have  been,  as 
liefore,  conse^^'ative  rather  than  anti- 
revolutionary ;  and  as  their  efforts 
have  been  similar,  and  the  result  of 
those  efforts  satisfactor}',  1  cannot 
but  associate  them  in  my  mind,  and 
now  produce  them  in  tbe  same  pic- 
ture. 

As  Paganini  was  tlie  Apollo  of  the 
violin,  and  lluerta  is  still  of  the 
guitar,  so  Chateaubriand  and  De 
(Jenoude  are  in  conversation  the  most 
seductive  of  men.  I  do  not  mean  of 
women's  hearts  or  of  women's  admi* 
ration,  thoujjh  of  both  they  have 
both  had  their  full  share,  but  I  mean 
that  they  spell -bind  you  by  their 
tongues,  rivet  you  down  to  your  po- 
sition, from  which  you  cannot  extri- 
cate yourself;  and  whilst  Chateau- 
briand is  the  Paganini,  l)c  Crenoudc 
is  the  Lluerta  of  the  concert.  The 
one,  rich  in  classic  lt)re,  with  an 
inuigination  fertile  in  both  the  fables 
and  realities  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  with  a  ri^x:  and  unctuous  flowuig 
of  old  things  and  new,  iMissiug  to 
you  from  his  well -stored  memory, 
now  causes  you  to  breathe  less  freely, 
and  your  heart  to  beat  less  frequently, 
as  he  converses  of  by-gone  davs 
adorned  as  they  arc  by  classical  il- 
lustrations;  and  tlien  makes  your 
pulse  move  quicker  than  before  by 
strains  of  love,  luid  descriptions  of' 
sceneiy,  which  no  one  can  give  with 
equal  grace  and  animation.  But  Dc 
Cienoude  succeeds  him!  He  s^x^aks 
to  you  only  of  France.  He  is  not 
ignorant,  indeed,  of  other  lands,  peo- 
ple, or  dynasties.  He  also  could 
con\ert5e  of  fabled  deities  and  of 
fabled  climes ;  but  Prance  b  now  the 
one  great  object  of  his  affections,  as 
the  Church  of  Home  is  that  of  liis 
ol)edience  and  veneration.  There  is 
so  much  of  similai'ity  in  these  great 
men,  that  I  have  yoked  them  to- 
gether, not  from  ignorance  of  the 
jK)ints  on  which  they  differ,  but  from 
acquaintance  wdth  those  on  which 
they  are  agreed. 

AVhen  first  I  aiw  ])e  Genoudc  he 
was  a  layman,  a  married  man,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  admirable  of  hus- 
bands, and  who  rendered  his  wife  one 
of  the  happiest  of  her  sex  by  his  tnie- 
hcartcd  and  most  devoted  love.  His 
case  was  one  of  many,  many  others, 
I  am  always  happy  to  adduce,  of 
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French  matrimonial  bliss.  It  is  a 
vulgar  calumny,  and  nothing  better, 
which  asserts  that  connubial  bliss,  in 
France,  is  restricted  to  the  poor.  I 
have  seen  examples,  almost  innume- 
rable, in  the  liigner  as  well  as  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  French  life ;  and  I 
proclaim  it  as  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  if  marriages  are  made  in  heaven, 
they  are  often  most  harmoniously 
and  happily  celebrated  in  France. 
However,  when  first  I  saw  De  Ge- 
noude,  he  cost  me  the  loss  of  a  very 
excellent  dinner ;  for  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  sit  next  to  him,  and  to  en- 
joy the  music  of  his  voice  and  the 
thrilling  eloquence  of  his  conversa- 
tion, lie  bqgan  with  the  soup.  I 
took  but  one  spoonful.  The  rest  was 
cleared  away.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
game,  entremets,  and  all  sorts  of 
"sweet  things,"  shared  the  same 
fate ;  and  by  the  time  the  repast  was 
terminated  I  was  literally  awfidly 
hungry!  I  have  conversed  with 
many  men  and  in  many  lands,  and 
have  been  amused,  profited,  and  de- 
lighted ; — but  I  really  think,  without 
exception,  that  the  most  absorbing  of 
all  conversationalists  is  Dc  Genoude. 
Deep  thoughts,  rapid  conceptions, 
varied  descnptions,  exciting  and  ap- 
propriate anecdotes,  a  grouping  of 
men  and  things  most  bewildering 
bv  their  number  and  witchery,  are 
all  happily  combined  in  his  conver- 
sational powers  ;  and  the  feeling  and 
energy  with  which  all  is  uttered, 
bearing  upon  some  great  and  magni- 
ficent prmciple,  form  together  an 
amount  of  attractiveness  which  defies 
the  best  powers  of  the  mind  at  all  to 
resist,  much  less  efl'cctually  to  with- 
stand. I  have  seen  violent  iiuona- 
partists  and  ultra- Liberals  so  "  mes- 
merised" by  his  syren  song,  so 
baflled  by  his  enchanting  eloquence, 
or  so  led  captive  by  his  close  and 
logical  reasoning,  as  to  be  wholly 
uTia])le  to  reply.  The  next  day  they 
were  angry,  nay,  indignant,  with 
thenivSelves  at  their  own  defeat,  and 
sighed  to  renew  the  conversation  of 
the  eve.  Bui  when  the  opportunity 
liiis  again  presented  itself*,  they  have 
been  once  more  silent  in  his  presence, 
not  from  fear,  hut  from  joy,  from  a 
sort  of  intellectual  delight  arising  out 
of  the  devclopcnient  ])efore  them  of 
commandin'i;  powers  and  of  astound- 
ing eloquence. 

()nc  of  the   favourite   maxims  of 
De  Genoude,  and  which  for  years  he 


has  enforced  on  the  readers  of  the 
Gazette,  is  this,  ^^ La  revoke  nest 
jamais  permise"  That  is  to  say,  that 
God  does  not  authorise  rebellion; 
that  justice  does  not  authorise  rebel- 
lion ;  that  the  welfare  of  man,  as  a 
race,  does  not  call  for  it ;  that  the 
laws  of  society  are  opposed  to  it; 
that  the  redress  of  wrongs  does  not 
sanction  it;  that  even  the  rights  of 
men  are  opposed  to  it;  and  that 
there  is  no  slavery  so  severe,  excess- 
ive, and  tyrannical,  as  the  slavery 
inflicted  by  successful  rebellion.  It 
is  a  magnificent  treat  to  listen  to  De 
Grenoude  when  he  takes  in  hand  such 
a  maxim  as  this,  and  illustrates  and 
enforces  it.  Oppose  him  if  you  will, 
that  does  not  annoy  him;  question 
him  if  you  will,  that  does  not  dis- 
turb hun ;  abuse  him  if  you  will, 
that  does  not  vex  or  irritate  him. 
Still,  still  he  proclaims,  "  La  revoltc 
riest  jamais  permise  .'"  He  b^ins 
with  the  garden  of  Eden.  lie  brmgs 
the  trees  and  the  flowers,  the  um- 
brageous walks  and  the  perennial 
foliage,  the  bright  heavens  and  the 
spangled  fields,  the  warbling  birds, 
and  the  voice  of  a  sinless  and  undy- 
ing creation  before  you ;  and  he  asks 
you  whether  the  principle  of  revolt 
was  there  ?  No !  all  was  submission, 
obedience,  love.  But  the  principle 
of  rebellion  was  introduced,  the  sense 
of  shame  and  of  degradation  fol- 
lowed, the  dignity  of  man  fell  with 
the  loss  of  his  obedience;  and  re- 
proaches, addressed  both  to  God  and 
to  his  helpmate,  shewed  how  happi- 
ness depended  on  dependence.  But 
did  Gocl  permit  this  rebellion  ?  Did 
he  allow  it  to  succeed  ?  Was  it  a  tri- 
umph more  than  momentary  ?  The 
angel  with  the  flaming  sword  an- 
swered all  such  inquiries.  The  curse 
on  the  woman,  her  subjection,  and 
her  sorrow,  were  the  best  replies  to 
all  suspicions  that  God  would  admit 
the  principle  of  revolt  into  His  code,  or 
into  His  dominions.  And  the  serpent 
biting  the  dust,  closed  the  exhibition 
of  the  practical  proofs  that  **  La  re- 
volte,  n  est  jamais  2>ermise^^  by  Heaven. 
— lint  yet  man  increased!  That  in- 
crease was  painful,  but  it  was  pro- 
lific. Though  man  was  a  sinner,  he 
multiplied ;  and  though  his  dominion 
was  accompanied  with  toil,  misen% 
and  woe,  yet  he  hail  dominion.  I  lis 
sins  became  as  enormous  as  his  race, 
and  his  rcl)ellion  was  desperate  and 
decided.    But  was  that  revolt  per- 
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mitted  ?  -  The  deluge  replied  to  the 
inmilty ;  and  "  Rocks,  save  us !'' 
**  Moiiiitams,  fall  upon  us  and  bide 
vsP  were  the  exclamations  ^vhich 
proclaimed  by  their  vehemence  and 
their  miieiy,  "iVbn — la  rerolU*  nest 
jamaiB  permUer  And  what  was 
the  atoneiiient  itself?  that  great, 
tfart  wondrous  mystery — a  Saviour 
dring  for  a  rebellious  world?  a 
tiod  becoming  man  to  suffer  for 
icbels?  to  obtain  pardon,  reconcili- 
and  mercy?  but  a  new  con- 
of  the  self-same  principle, 
"  La  revoUe  nest  jamais  perm/se  f 
And  what  is  the  iire  that  is  never 
quenched,  and  what  the  worm  that 
never  dieth,  but  the  eternal  and 
pncticai  evidence  of  the  truth, 
that  rebellion  is  never  allowed  ? 
—And  what  are  the  crimes  against 
loeiety,  but  rebellion  against  the  laws? 
And  what  are  the  penalties  of  such 
rebellion  inflicted  by  those  laAvs,  but 
so  many  re-assertions  that  rel)elliou 
18  not  fdlowed?  All  the  crimes  of 
society  are  so  many  acts  of  rebclliou 
against  the  majesty  of  the  law, — that 
majesty  being  derived  fnmi  the  laws 
of  Heaven,  of  the  principle'  of  which 
they  are  so  many  representations. 
So  the  sufferings  of  humanity  for  the 
doesses  of  humanit3^  arc  signal  tri- 
umphs of  the  same  principle  carried 
into  action.  The  laws  of  nature  in- 
dicate temperance  to  man ;  and  cx- 
cen,  theretbre,  tends  to  disease,  pa- 
ralysis, and  sudden  death.  The  laws 
of  nature  indicate  providence  to  man ; 
and  improvidence,  therefore,  is  fol- 
lowed oy  want,  misery,  and  ruin. 
The  laws  of  God  point  out  virtue 
and  religion,  abstinence  and  conti- 
nence to  man;  and  when  man  op- 
poses these  laws,  and  rebels  against 
these  requirements  of  iilmiglity  wis- 
dom, and  eternal  tnith,  the  consc- 
qnences,  immediate,  as  well  as  future, 
point  out  the  heinousness  of  rebellion. 
— ^Man  is  a  rel)el.  The  history  of 
the  race  is  one  of  rclicllion !  l^ut 
man  has  not  been  permitted  to  profit 
by  his  opposition,  liis  revolt,  and  his 
disobedience.  The  earliest  known 
histoiy  of  man  affords  abundant  ex- 
amjdes  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
The  destruction  of  cities,  the  swal- 
lowing up  of  tribes,  the  overthrow 
of  empires,  the  utter  annihilation 
of  dvnaaties,  the  engulfing  by  earth - 
qnascs,  or  by  other  phenomena,  of 
whole  districts  and  countries,  are  so 
toIm  zxvn.  i^o.  cLxu. 


many  more  facts  all  attesting  the 
truth  of  this  one  overruling  maxim, 
**  X«  rerolte  riest  jamais  permisey 
Then  comes  the  long  train  of  other 
facts  of  unsuccessful  revolts  of 
crushed  revolts,  of  revolts  followed 
by  great  national  disasters,  and  of 
revolts  which  have  changed  the 
Avhole  course  of  events  in  this  world, 
not  for  the  increased  happiness,  but 
for  the  additional  miserv',  of  man. 
Thus  revolt  is  never  autnorised  by 
the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  or  of  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  De  G^noude 
prepares  you  for  the  examination  of 
the  modem  history  of  »ance.  He 
shews  to  what  new  crimes,  misery, 
and  degradation,  each  new  revolt  has 
conducted  his  fellow  -  countrymen. 
Me  conunences  with  the  period  which 
preceded  the  horrors  of  1793,  and 
points  out  the  distinction  between 
improvement  and  revolt,  between  the 
union  of  the  king  and  the  country  in 
a  great  work  of  national  ameliora- 
tion and  the  infringement  of  the 
royal  prerogatives  terminating  in 
royal  assassination.  Ilie  woes  and 
wrongs  oi'  ujjwards  of  twenty  years 
are  to  be  dated  back  to  the  rebellion 
of  the  Plfwp  (I(^  la  Bcvolution ;  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1814  was  a  striking  and  most  signal 
declaration  of  the  truthfulness  and 
rightfulness  of  the  principle  tluit 
*'  La  revolt*'  iiest  jamais  pennise,^' 

\\\\Qi\  De  Genoude  shews  in  de- 
tail how  every  infraction  of  this  prin- 
ciple has  led  to  corresponding  disas- 
ters, and  how  in  proportion  as  man 
has  been  obedient,  not  erecting  him- 
self against  the  laws,  but  seekmg  by 
legal  means  to  establish  and  to  im- 
prove them,  he  has  been  happy  and 
progressive, — it  is  then  that  he  is  in- 
comparable, and  his  fine  face  lightens 
up  as  he  sees  conviction  strike  the  con- 
sciences of  those  to  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing himself.  As  it  is  with  his 
conversation,  so  it  is  with  his  writ- 
ings. He  is  so  closely  logical,  that 
you  nuist  make  up  your  mind  to  re- 
tain your  previous  convictions,  though 
you  know  they  are  wrong,  or  else  to 
be  carried  away  by  a  power  of  rea- 
soning you  are  unable  to  resist.  And 
when  he  addresses  himself  to  the  ob- 
jection that  this  maxim  is  slavish, 
and  degrading,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
cause  of  i)rogress  and  civilisation,  he 
is  indeed  magnificent.    Then  it  is  that 
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he  examincfl  the  slavery  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  despotism  on  the  other, 
of  the  ancient  repnblics.  Then  it  is 
that  he  lays  l)eforc  you  in  all  its  nu- 
dity and  lielpk»ssness  the  system  of 
popular  ji^)vernment.  Then  it  is  that 
he  ]K)int8  to  democratical  America, 
with  her  slave  population;  to  the 
Polish  nobles  who  revolted  ajj^ainst 
their  sovereign,  yet  the  veriest  task- 
masters of  their  serfs ;  to  the  Swiss 
cantfms,  where  to  this  hour  ]X)asants 
cannot  dance  without  the  jxirmission 
of  the  Landermann  ;  and  to  all  the 
castes  and  distinctions  created  hy 
municipal  and  other  civic  institutions. 
Lastly,  when  he  attacks  that  princi- 
ple of  self-adulation,  self-ccmfidence, 
and  self-exultation,  which  leads  men 
to  set  themselves  u])  aj^ainst  the 
]iower,  authority,  and  wisdom  ol* 
ages,  and  to  enthrone  individual 
opinion  and  private  judgment,  he  in- 
dicates with  the  finger  of  a  master 
and  the  profoundness  of  a  sa«je  how 
all  these  efforts  of  man  to  deily  him- 
self have  ended  in  moral,  physical, 
and  social  ruin.  "  Nmi,  ?»>«,''  he 
cries  at  the  termination  of  his  ad- 
dress or  his  conversation,  "  la  recolte 
nest  jamais  pfinm'ite ." 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Chateau- 
briand, and  to  take  upthe  thread  of  his 
later  history.  Ikfore,  however,  1  do 
this,  it  may  i)erha|)s  l)e  i)crmitted  me 
to  say  a  few  wonls  of  his  earlier  life. 
1  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
this  good  and  great  man  has  many 
enemies.  How  is  this?  Some  dis- 
like him  for  his  plea  for  the  Jesuits. 
"Some  declare  that  his  celebrated 
work  had  '^as  little  of  genius  in  it  as 
it  had  of  Christianity."  This  is  un- 
fair and  untrue.  It  has  much  of 
lioth.  1  will  not  concctle  even  to  the 
editor  of  the  Rvconl^  that  he  is  a 
more  decided,  though  he  is,  doubt- 
less, a  more  enlighteneil  Protestant 
than  myself;  but  Chateaubriand 
writes  as  a  Romanist  because  he  felt 
as  one,  and  though  wc  hold  that 
T^oyola  was  disloyal  in  his  metaphy- 
sics, neither  himself  nor  his  leading 
followers  have  merited  our  contempt 
or  our  abuse.  Chateaubriand  was 
alwa^'S  what  he  is — a  zealous  Ro- 
manist. As  such  he  was  received  at 
Rome,  and  brilliant  was  that  recep- 
tion. That  which  he  has  written  of 
his  own  church  he  l)clieves,  and  he 
will  die  in  the  fuith  ho  has  so  long 


professed  and  defended.  I-«t  those 
who  attack  him  for  his  zeal  imitate 
him  in  his  persevei'ance,  and  then  we 
shall  have  fewer  schismatics  and 
much  less  of  schism. 

There  are  some  who  call  Cha- 
tcau]»riand  a  political  ^irmiettr.  lie 
d(ws  not  deserve  the  appellation.  I'he 
ultra- Rcmianlst  party  attacked  him 
under  the  restoration,  l)ecause  he 
would  not  join  them  in  all  their  fury 
against  the  ProtesUmta  of  Xismes  and 
other  iKirts  of  the  south  of  France. 
The  infidel  party  assailed  him  Ije- 
cause  he  would  not  consent  tn  \tc 
sneered  out  of  his  faith  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Voltaire.  The  ultra-mo- 
narchical party  could  not  tolerate 
him  because  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Charta  ^'/ww,  voluntarily  given, 
at  a  moment  of  victory,  popularity, 
and  fame,  when  not  the  remotest 
shadow  of  compulsion  could  be  saitl 
to  be  exertetl  over  Louis  XVII L,  was 
a  wise  and  a  prudent  measure.  "Whilst 
the  lovers  of  democratical  institutions, 
on  the  other  hand,  held  him  up  as 
"  the  priest-ridden  votary  of  a  blind 
and  l)es()tted  church  I**  Hut  that 
which  he  was  during  years  of  despot- 
ism he  remained  during  periods  of 
national  liberty ;  and  he  wno  was  sn 
ollen  threatened  liy  Btionaparte  and 
his  satellites  with  prison  or  death,  re- 
mained, and  still  remains,  faithful  to 
the  principle  of  his  whole  life,  since 
that  which  l)e  Genoudc  contends  for 
with  so  much  of  eloquence,  he  like- 
wise defends,  that  **  La  revoilc  jiVrf 
jamais  prrntixp" 

I1ic  next  time  I  saw  Cfaateaubriand 
he  was  l)eing  borne  in  trninij>h  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  mob  in  Faiis  to  the 
Chamlx^r  of  Deputies.  There  iR,  after 
all,  a  discernment  amongrt  the  eom- 
mon  people  which  at  onoe  pleuetand 
surprises ;  and  this  is  porticalarlj  ob« 
ser^'ablc  amongst  the  Pftrisian  work- 
ing classes,  'nicy  knew  that  Cha* 
teaubriand  was  a  religious  man,  and 
that  they  were  irrcli^ous ;  that  he 
was  a  decided  Romanist,  and  that 
they  were  indifferent,  if  not  <ypo8ed 
to  Romanism ;  that  he  was  attached 
to  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Hoose  of 
Rourbon,  and  that  they  had  just 
overthrown  that  branch,  and  dnrcn 
even  its  most  innocent  memhen  to  a 
foreign  strand ;  that  he  did  not  re- 
cognise a  revolution  which  had  Tfcdtcd 
upon  the  third  generation  the  traaiH 
grcssions  of  the  tint,  whilst  tfacy  had 
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pnnLshcd  the  Diike  tic  Bordeaux  for 
the  political  sins  of  Charles  X.,  and 
yet  they  knew  that  he  was  a  friend 
to  constitutional  liberty,  an  enemy  to 
**  covpA  (Tfftat,'*  an  encourager  of 
pcienee,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts, 
and,  above  all,  that  he  had  5?eparated 
himself  from  the  rc-actionary  and 
the  counter-revolutionary  party  un- 
der the  Restoration,  and  had  coun- 
selled the  princes  he  loved  and  the 
dynasty  he  had  served  with  fidelity 
and  honour  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Charta  of  Louis  XVI  IT. 
and  not  to  be  tempted,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a  momentary  triumph, 
to  endanger  the  security  of  tiiat 
throne  which  had  been  re-established 
bjr  Europe  at  a  most  unjiarallelcd  sa- 
crifice of  blood  and  of  treasure !  So 
they  caught  hold  of  the  poet,  the  di- 
plomatist, the  Komanist,  the  man  of 
letters,  of  taste,  and  of  refinement, 
and  they  bore  him  a^vay  in  trium])h 
to  the  Chamlier  of  Deputies!  How 
curious  was  that  scene !  If  ^lartain- 
ville,  the  bitter  and  sarcastic  writer 
of  the  ultra-Komanist  partv  could 
have  been  there,  he  would  have 
said,  — 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?  Did  I 
not  say  that  he  and  the  revolution 
understood  each  other?  Did  I  not 
caution  you  against  his  advice,  and 
bid  you  beware  of  the  men  he  courted 
or  admired  ?  And  what  do  you  sec 
now  ?  The  false  culoii^st  of  the  Je- 
suits hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
rnnatUf!  and  the  aflPectcd  defender 
of  royalty,  the  idol  of  the  grex««y  and 
noisy  rabble  on    the    PUire    Lovis 

Seize  r 

I  cannot  say  that  Chateaubriand 
looked  either  pleased  or  "at  home" 
in  his  novel  position,  but  he  took 
care  to  tell  them  in  a  few  and  ex- 
pressive words  that  he  was,  above  and 
before  all  things, "  the  friend  of  jus- 
tice," and  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux  from  the  throne 
was  unjust  and  uncalled  for.  The 
populace  understood  him,  and  evinced 
no  signs  of  disappointment  or  moiii- 
fication.  "  Virc  Chateaahrumd  /" 
cried  the  mob ;  and  then  they  added, 
"Vive  la  Charte!"  "Vive  la  li- 
berty !" 

The  conduct  of  Chateaubriand 
during  the  whole  of  the  trying  and 
difiicult  i)crio<l  of  the  revolution  of 
1S;^0  was  admirable  and  sublime! 
He  Avho  had  cautioned  the  old  dy- 


nasty against  resorting  to  measures 
of  reaction ;  he  who  had  gone  abroad 
to  avoid  any  amalgamation  with  the 
men  or  the  system  against  which  he 
had  so  loudly  protestetl ;  he  who  had 
rrxigned  Ma  post  of  amhasHmhr  at 
Home  when  t/ie  l^if^mc  ftdnnu/stro' 
tion  Tens  named,  so  convinced  \\'as  he 
that  it  was  opposed  to  the  reasonable 
desires  of  that  portion  of  the  I'rench 
jK'ople  whose  wishes  ought  to  have 
iKX^n  regarded  ami  res^MJCted ;  he  who 
had  returned  to  France  to  take  his 
share  in  the  obloquy  vhich  was  for 
the  time  lieing  hcai)ed  on  those  who 
did  not  support  wnat  was  absurdly 
designated  "a  movenK^nt  in  favour 
of  the  monarchy ;"  this  same  man, 
calumnuited,  disgraced,  out  of  lav  our, 
when  he  saw  the  1*rin'ck  dk  Potjo- 
?(.\c  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Cham- 
lier of  I*eers  to  Ix)  tried  for  having 
countersigned  royal  ordinances  for 
the  issuing  of  which  Charles  X.  had 
been  banished  for  ever  from  France, 
and  a  whole  race  of  i>rinces  excludcil 
from  the  throne  of  St.  T^ouis,  rushwl 
to  the  relief  of  his  former  political 
opponent  and  boldly  asked  iK*rmis- 
Kion  to  plead  for  one  with  whose 
principles  he  could  have  no  symjm- 
thy,  but  who  had  evinced  a  devoted- 
ness  to  a  dynasty  which  to  them  was 
mutually  dear,  and  hatl  to  that  pas- 
sion sacrificed  his  ease,  his  peace,  his 
fortune,  his  rank,  his  all.  True,  the 
prince  was  a  mistaken,  nrisguided 
man !  True,  he  was  weak  in  his 
counsels  and  irresolute  in  carrying 
them  into  execution !  True,  he  hatl 
not  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  put 
into  cfiect  ordinances  against  which 
he  7/tiUit  have  known  a  revolution 
would  be  attempted !  True,  he  ex- 
posed the  royalty  by  its  aggressive 
acts  to  personal  reproach  and  indig- 
nation without  pliicing  that  ro^-alty 
in  a  position  of  defence !  True,  he 
lost  all  command  over  himself  wlicn 
the  confiict  really  began,  and  when 
])ersonal  courage  could  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  save  any  vestij^e  of  jwwer ! 
True,  he  had  taken  tonight  and  con- 
cealed his  person  in  the  habits  of  a 
servant  that  he  might  escape  from 
])opular  vengeance  or  from  arrest! 
hut  vet  Chateaubriand  demanded, 
"By  what  laws  will  you  try  him? 
Against  Avhat  \a\vh  has  he  otfendwl':' 
You  have  yourselves  taken  all  law 
into  your  own  hands  and  inflicted 
punishment  on   his   royal  master! 
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Although  the  Charta  declared  the 
person  of  the  king  to  be  inviolable, 
you  have  made  it  otherwise.  You 
have  not  been  satisfied  even  with 
banishing  the  ro3ral  head  of  the  na- 
tion, but  have  included  in  your  act 
of  popular  vengeance  the  wholly 
guiltless !  Yet  you  would  now  re- 
turn upon  your  steps,  retrace  your 
own  proceedings,  and  whilst  but 
lately  you  set  at  naught  the  Charta, 
and  declared  the  king  responsible 
and  his  ministers  inviolate,  you  would 
now  make  them  responsible  too,  and 
involve  both  king  and  ministers  in  an 
indiscriminate  punishment !" 

So  the  next  time  I  saw  Chateau- 
briand was  at  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
There,  stood  the  Christian  philoso- 
pher, not  to  defend  the  ordinances  of 
Charles  X.,  not  to  maintain  that  the 
iburteenth  article  of  the  Charta  had 
an  omnipotence  which  belonged  not 
to  the  rest,  not  to  insist  that  the  ill- 
starred  monarch  had  done  well  or 
^Wsely  to  try  the  question  of  force 
with  the  men  of  the  barricades,  not 
to  attack  constitutional  governments, 
or  to  plead  that  France  could  only 
be  governed  by  a  rod  of  iron ;  not  to 
vindicate  all  the  acts  of  the  past  life 
of  the  peer  and  the  gentleman  who 
stood  before  his  judges ;  but  he  stood 
there  to  maintain  that  he  had  reallf/ 
no  judges  at  all,  that  really  no  oflfenco 
against  the  laws  had  been  committed, 
that  this  was  a  revolution  and  not  a 
a  revolt,  that  it  was  a  question  of 
conqueror  and  vanquished,  that  the 
conqueror  had  already  taken  the  law 
into  his  own  hand  and  had  made  both 
the  law  and  the  punishment  by  ex- 
cluding the  eldest  branch  of  the 
house  of  iiourbon  for  ever  from  the 
throne,  that  the  judges  who  now  sat 
were  not  legally  authorised  to  try, 
that  there  was  no  legal  prosecutor, 
that  old  things  hud  i)asi3e(l  away  and 
all  things  had  become  new,  and  that 
it  was  monstrous  to  make  a  king  re- 
si)onsiblc  for  the  acts  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  then  seek  to  render  niinisters 
responsible  for  the  self-same  acts. 

That  was  a  splendid  moral  position 
for  ( 'hateaiibriand  when  he  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  J.ords  to 
defend  the  Prince  de  l*olignac.  All 
I^aris  was  in  a  state  of  connnotion. 
The  drums  beat  to  anns.  In  every 
'''Maine'"  in  the  arondissements  of 
the  capital  there  was  felt  a  sort  of  in- 
tlescrihable  emotion,     [t  was  known 


that  France  was  in  a  state  of  volcanic 
agitation.  It  was  felt  that  if  the 
"ex-ministers"  should  be  acquitted, 
the  populace  would  again  rise  and 
demand  "vengeance!"  It  ^vas  felt 
that  if  they  were  condemned  to  death, 
La  Vendee,  Brittany,  the  South,  the 
West,  would  rise  to  arms.  Some 
said, "  Death  is  impossible !"  Others 
excltdmed,  "  They  must  die."  A  few, 
indeed,  pleaded  the  possibihty  of 
saving  ^1.  Guemon  de  Kaim-ille,  and 
some  voices  were  heard  for  M.  de 
Peyronnet.  The  part,  or  the  sup- 
posed part,  which  each  of  the  ex- 
ministers  took  in  preparing  the  fatal 
ordinances  of  July  1830  was  discussed 
with  precision ;  but  it  was  Chateau- 
briand alone  who  ventured  to  say  of 
the  Prince  de  i^olignac,  "  No,  he  shall 
not  die !" 

It  was  not  that  Chateaubriand  had 
too  great  confidence  in  his  oAvn  won- 
drous and  captivating  eloquence,  for 
he  is  far  from  possessing  a  vain  or 
egotistical  spirit ;  it  was  not  that  he 
relied  on  his  powers  of  persuasive- 
ness, or  on  the  interest  which  his  oavii 
personal  position  could  not  fail  to 
excite ;  it  was  not  that  he  thought 
he  could  rely  upon  his  influence  over 
the  judges.  Just  the  contrary.  The 
royalist  peers  with  whom  he  had 
spent  years  of  private  friendship,  and 
many  of  whom,  at  least,  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  and  feel  for 
him  with  respect  and  affection,  had 
been  unjustly  and  iniquitously  ex- 
cluded from  the  chamber  by  one  of 
the  most  unfounded  and  unprincipled 
decisions  ever  before  adopted,  even 
by  tribunals  of  faction  ana  by  revo- 
lutionary cabals.  The  peers  remain- 
ing were  principally  Buonapartists, 
and  they  could  not  forget  that  Cha- 
teaubriand had  thus  expressed  himself 
of  him  who  was  not  only  their  object 
of  attachment,  but  even  of  their 
devotedness  and  idolatry.  After 
having  described  the  odious  tyranny 
of  Buonaparte,  C'hateaubriand  had 
said : — 

'*  Au  reste,  les  Jorniers  momens  de 
i3uonu])art(' justilieiit  assez  mon  opinion 
sur  cet  homnip.  J'avais  pr6vu  depuis 
long-temps  qu'il  ne  ferait  point  nne  fia 
honorable  ;  inais  je  confesse  qu'il  a 
8uq)ass6  ce  quej*attendais  de  lui.  11  n'a 
conserve  dons  son  humiliatiou  que  son 
caractere  de  comedien  et  d'imitateur  ;  il 
joiie  maintenant  le  sang-froid  el  Tindifier. 
ence  \  il  se  juge  lui-meme ;  il  parle  de 
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lui  oomme  d'un  autre  ;  de  sa  chute  comme 
d'nn  ■ccident  arrire  u  son  voisin ;  il 
nuonne  sur  ee  que  les  Bourbons  o»t  a 
cxmindre  ou  esp^rer;  c'est  uii  Syllu,  uu 
Diocl6tieD,  comme  auparavant  c'etait  nii 
Alexandre  et  un  Charlerongne.  II  veut 
pixvftre  insensible  u  tout,  et  ]>eut'etre 
I'asUil  en  effet,  une  ct^rtame  joie  cepend- 
ant  ^late  u  travers  son  apathie  ;  i»/i  voit 
qn'U  at  heureux  de  livrc,  N<f  lui  envious 
point  aon  bonbeur,  quaiid  on  tUit  pitk-, 
oo  n'est  plas  a  craindre." 

There  are  few  passages  more  sar- 
castic or  pungent  m  any  satires  than 
those  whicli  constitute  these  two  last 
sentences,  and  Chateaubriand  could 
not,  therefore,  hope  for  personal  aid 
or  consideration  in  the  course  of  the 
mighty  task  he  had  undertaken  from 
the  peers  of  Buonajxirte,  the  remains 
of  toe  senate  of  Napoleon. 

Upon  what,  then,  was  based  the 
real  and  undoubted  con\iction  of 
Chateaubriand,  that  in  spite  of  popu- 
lar fury,  of  the  cries  of  the  populace 
for  blood,  of  the  march  of  the  rabble 
to  Vincenncs  specially  to  scream 
within  hearing  of  the  dungeon  in 
which  were  confined  the  ex-ministers 
of  Charles  X., ''  Death  to  Tolignac !" 
"Death  to  Teyronnet!"  "AVc  will 
have  their  blood  !'*  and  finally,  not- 
withstanding these  cries  were  again 
heard  before  the  palace  and  prison  of 
the  Luxembourg  where  the  ex-minis- 
ters of  Charles  X.  liad  been  there 
conducted — still  that  his  client  would 
not  be  put  to  death  ? 

I  thmk  his  conviction  Avas  based 
on  the  following  principles  and  fact^, 
mixed  together  as  thev  were  in  this 
extraordinary  and  wholly  unique  pro- 
ceeding. He  felt  then,  first,  that  we 
had  made  so  much  progress  in  Eu- 
rope generally  during  fifteen  years  of 
peace  in  the  humanising  and  soften - 
mg  down  of  capital  punishments,  that 
death  could  not  be  inflicted  for  le- 
gally undefined  offences.  Second, 
that  no  great  act  of  national  ven- 
geance could  be  conunitted,  unj  ustif ietl 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  since  Europe 
would,  on  her  part,  have  demanded 
tremendous  reparation  for  the  setting 
so  awful  and  injurious  an  example. 
Third,  that  Louis  J  *hilippe  had  already 
communicated  to  Lafiitte  one  portion 
of  his  policy,  whicli  was,  that  he  was 
determined  to  maintain  peace  with 
Europe.  Fourth,  that  the  apjwint- 
nient  of  IM.  Laffitte  as  minister  to 
carry  France  through  the  l*olJguac 


trial  and  the  ferment  it  occasioned 
was  a  great  master-stroke  of  i^olicy. 
Fiftli,  that  he  could,  if  permitted, 
demonstrate  to  the  whole  world  that 
to  try  l*rince  de  Fol^nac,  the  ex-mi- 
nister, and  condeimi  huu  to  death  for 
acts  which  had  been  imputed  by  the 
same  public  voice  to  Charles  X.,  and 
have  iiini  punished  as  such,  would 
Ixj  little  snort  of  murder!  And 
sixth,  that  the  king  of  the  French 
had  so  great  an  aversion  to  capital 
])unishments  for  political  offences, 
that  even  he,  at  tlie  last,  would  be 
induced  to  exercise  the  royal  cle- 
mency, es^x^cially  as  he  haa  alone 
profited  by  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  French  dynasty. 
"How,"  he  asked  his  friends,  many 
of  whom  ]>redicted  certain  death  to 
l*rince  de  Polignac,  '*  how  can  Louis 
Philippe,  who  has  ascended  the  throne 
by  virtue  of  the  dethronement  of 
Charles  X.,  now  consent  to  the  death 
of  men  whose  acts  led  to  that  very 
dethronement  and  to  the  founding 
the  Orleans  dynasty  ?" 

L  shall  never  forget  the  deathlike 
silence  which  prevailed  when  he  who 
had  been  so  often  the  representative 
of  the  fallen  dynasty,  and  who  at 
Verona  had  associated  with  the  Em- 
jKiior  of  Austria,  with  ]Metternich, 
Oentz,  and  i)e  Floret;  with  Ester- 
hazy  juid  Zichy ;  with  Lehzoltern ; 
witd  the  Kmi)eror  of  Russia  and  his 
live  adjutant-generals;  with  Nessel- 
rode,  Lievcn,  and  Fozzo  di  Horgo; 
with  AVellington  and  Clanwilliam  ; 
with  l-#oiulonderry,  Strangford,  and 
Kurghersh ;  with  the  King  of  Pnissia, 
Bemstorf!',  and  Ihunboldt,  was  now 
about  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  for  the  Prince  de . 
Polignac. 

Of  that  speech  it  scarcely  becomes 
me  to  speak,  for  surely  J  am  not  com- 
petent to  criticise  it.  It  overcame 
me  by  its  magnanimity,  by  its  intre- 
pidity, })y  its  "convenable"  daring, 
by  its  justice,  its  integi'ity,  its  incom- 
parable pathos,  and  its  unanswerable 
logic.  "Jf  Polignac  had  slain  my 
wife  and  my  children  ;  if  he  had  car- 
ried tlieir  mangled  bodies  before  my 
eyes  and  had  thrown  them  into  the 
Kapids ;  if  he  had  robbed  me  of  hap- 
piness, fortune,  comixitency,  fame, 
and  had  reduced  me  to  slaver)[  as 
well  as  to  bejrgary,"  said  an  American 
WTiter  of  (hstinction,  *^  a_|^^  if  1  bud 
been  called  on  to  juCgv:   coD 


Rumiuisccuvcb  of  AIcu  and  Tkiutjs, 


It/  ^«  •.  ~ 


]Miiii:ii    liim    i'lir    1ih    ulli-^^al 

;   as  mil  lister  of  Clunks  X.,  1 

1    ikjI,  alUr  the  sjk;i.'c1i   1  have 

lit.iul,   pronounce   him  guilty. 

pergonal  abhonciice,  cui'sus,  ami 

,  mu-t  l)c  othcrw  isc  exprcs:<<;il  ami 

\ji^Kiy\  ;  hut  1  eoiiKl  not  pi'um»iincc 

M.I  ii;iy  upon  this  indictment." 

ilc  is  >:iNe(l,  sire!"  said  Lallitte, 

he  entered  the  presence  of  I^cmis 

iiii[>|teaUc-i'thal  memi>rahle oration. 

lod  he  thanked  I"  replied  the  admir- 

ile  monarch,  who  has  eviiicetl  in  a 

aiiner  jiiore   remarl::il)le  than  was 

.  er  displayed  Ik  U>ie  hy  any  j)rince  iu 

\\y  eiM)Lh  how  ;;reat  is  hi.s  aversion 

o  capital  punishments  ibr  political 

ipinioiis ! 

in  vain  did  the  "r<in;^iruiary"  iM)r- 
tioii  of  the  Paris  press  sseek  to  iucen^e 
tlu;  inhaliitants  of  the  faubourgs,  and 
Iruitie-ss  were  tlie  eilbrts  oC  tlie  de- 
scLiidants  ol'  the  provincial  repul)]!- 
can?)  to  jiet  \\\)  a  cry  of  *'  Death  to 
the  ex-miuistci's !"  The  voice  of 
jii-licu  had  heeii  heard.  Trutli  had 
» onie  to  the  aid  ol*  humanity.  The 
-inrere  and  enlij;htened  lover  of  a 
limited  monarchy  ami  of  moderately 
ripie-ientative  institutions  had  ])Ieaded 
in  the  face  of  the  world.  To  all 
parts  of  the  /^lohe  his  oration  was 
ni;xi  day  forwardetl.  TIieand)assador 
al  Veiona  was  now  the  Parisian  ple.'ul- 
er;  and  his  voice  was  once  more  iieard, 
who  had  never  listened  to  other  in- 
:-p!i'atioiis  than  those  which  were  die- 
l.iLed  l»y  humanity,  virtue,  and  civi- 
li'-ition.  i'he  result  is  well  known. 
I'rin.-jde  Poliznac  was  condemned  to 
)iei|K-tu.d  im[>i'isoumenl ;  hut  he  U 
now  litin;^  in  freedoiu  a]ul  ([uietness, 
d;.NotiM:^  his  days  to  acti\e  hene\o- 
K  :i'.'e  an  1  to  tlie  charms  of  retire- 
MKiii  and  ])eace.  If  ('hateaul)riaiid 
h;id  never  <iunn;;;  his  loiii;,  valuable, 
and  useful  lii'e  done  any  other  than 
thi^  one  nol)1e,  spontaneous,  and 
v.holh  tli^inlerested  act  of  throw iii:r 
a' I  ill-'  weight  of  l:ij  el(H[uence,  le- 
piuaLioii.  ]>iely.  and  patriotism,  into 
;  iie  M'alv  •  i'  misl'ortune  and  mi?ery,  he 
would  h:ue  entitled  himself  to  the 
I  piihet  of  hciii^:  a  '^reat  and  a  j^ood 
man! 

i  kit.  i>v  (Iriuii'de  enlbivin'-  liis 
i'.vtjuiit.:    ma\iiu  tlir^l    **  l.ti    irroltc 

'■  J  jtii!  i.<  [n  n/.'/'si .'  1  will  take 
>iin  lip  :!..;. lin  at  my  own  tvd)le,  w\t!i 

'ill  a  \ery  small  p.iity,  convened  not 
10  dine   uud  talk,  but  to  talk   and 


dine.  Tliat  was  one  of  the  i^reutest 
treats  at  Icoijt  ol'  uii  intellectual 
chanu:ter,  I  ever  renieml»er  to  ha\e 
exiterienced,  lor  it  was  ut  a  time  of 
innneni:e  excitement,  and  when  the 
revolution  ol*  ]k:)0  seemed  threat- 
enetl  with  suicide.  '*  Ah  !  ah  !  " 
cried  l>e  Genoude,  in  one  of  his  i>a- 
roxysnis  of  excitement,  when  con- 
templating the  present  and  the  ])ai>t, 
and  deducin;^  the  moral  and  ixditical 
results  which  must  sprinj^  from  such  a 
IHisition,  "  Ah !  ah !  you  English 
;:;entleinen,  you  Tories,  you  Con- 
servatives, vou  what-you-will,  you 
who  were  tlie  first  to  recogiuse  the 
incarnation  of  revolt !  you  beghi  to 
]>ercei\'e,  do  you,  that  men  do  not 
j^ather  *;rai)es  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles  y  Ah  !  ah !  you  who  were 
foremost,  your  court  of  St.  James*?, 
to  ^ivc  the  most  cordial  assiir«uices 
to  tile  new  dynasty  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  (ireat  Britain  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  moiuirchical  a^iust 
the  invusion  of  democratical  priuci- 
ciplcs, — you  begin  to  i)erceive,do  you, 
that  ])riiiciples  are  more  powerful 
than  facts,  and  that  they  will  have 
M/'/V  conse(|uences,  and  that  their  re- 
sults can  never  be  doubtful?" 

This  exclamation  was  justifieil  by 
the  indignation  expressed  b^  the  Eng- 
lish press  on  the  reception  of  the 
news  of  M.  Casunir  I'erier  s  sudden 
and  extraordinary  directions  to  laud 
French  troops  at  Ancona. 

'•  So  you  thought  M,  Pcrier  was 
your  quiet,  easy  man,  did  youy" 
continued  l)e  Genoude;  "  you 
thou<^ht  he  could  tame  b^  his  voice 
and  his  demeanour  the  lion  of  the 
revolution !  Vou  thought  that  lion 
coukl  be  bound  by  silken  cords,  or 
be  led  by  a  weaned  child!  All  was 
over,  you  told  us  in  your  journals, 
when  the  trial  of  Prince  dc  Poligiiac 
terminated  witlumt  bloodshed !  The 
woUtl  revolution  was  to  desire  uo 
conquests  !  Algiers  was  to  be  given 
1 1  [)  to  I  ^ortl  Stuart  de  Ivothesay !  Spain 
was  to  hsi  lell  to  light  her  own  bat- 
tles! Portugal  to  settle  her  own  dis- 
putes !  (Jermauy  and  Poland,  Bel- 
;^ium  and  Saxony,  to  follow  their 
(»wn  inspirations !  And  even  the 
t  lates  of  Italy  were  to  l>e  left  to  the 
protection  or  the  discipline  of  Aus- 
tria. This  was  the  language  of  voiu: 
jo'inials,  then,  sir;  but  now  all  is 
ehaii';ed !  A  descent  at  Ancona  hath 
troubled  your  Avukiug  dreams,  and 
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yoa  kave  began  to  dLtcovcr,  what 
will,  ere  tenyean  shall  have  rcvul vcd, 
have  beoome  much  luorc  i)ulpablo, 
that  this  priodplc  of  revolt  is  ever 
the  iamei  and  tuat  the  revolution  of 
1830  iQUSt  he  itrongled,  or  that  it 
will  fltfiuiffle  many  a  state  and  many 
a  people!  You  will  K?e  how  the 
revfllutioii  will  love  you  in  1  H4'2  !  '* 

De  Genoude  ha^  been  accusal  of 
eowaiidioc  during  the  iirst  lew  da^.s 
of  tbe  revolution  of  18;>0.  lie  leil 
the  Oazette  office,  quitted  Turis,  al- 
lowed the  rabble  to  do  what  .seenit-d 
i^t  u»  their  own  eyes,  and  buried 
himself  iu  secrecy,  or,  at  lea:jt,  in 
deep  retirement.  AVell,  and  what 
then?  Although  De  Gcnoude  had 
vefy  Cut  from  counselled  the  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  X.,  and  had  never 
j^provcd  of  them,  yet  the  (idzv.ttn 
was  royalist,  and  was  an  object  of 
most  especial  hate  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  masters  of  Paris  and 
head  of  the  mob  during  the  [xriod  of 
ori^ised  rebellion.  U'lie  hureuux  of 
the  Gitzttte  were  attacked,  the  life  of 
De  Gcnoude  was  threatened,  and  nei- 
ther tlie  destruction  of  his  jiroperty, 
nor  the  assassination  of  his  })ersun, 
could  iK>ssibIy  have  aided  the  cause 
of  the  ex-dynasty,  or  of  royalist  and 
monarchical  principles.  lie  did  right 
and  wisely  then,  whilst  it  was  ichtUly 
UMcerlain  whetlier  the  i'onner  ;^rne- 
rals  of  NaiK)leou  and  his  tlicn  living 
sou,  the  1  Juke  de  Keichstadt ;  or  whe- 
ther the  ultra-republican  party,  with 
its  sanguinary  chiefs :  or  tlie  old- 
woman  "  voUrrie'''  of  Lafayette — La- 
fitte  ami  Co. — would  triunii)h ;  or, 
(iiuilly,  whether  a  new  combination 
would  succeed,  thus  to  remain  uKuster 
of  his  own  person,  and,  tlierefore,  of 
his  iniluence  and  usefulness.  But  no 
sooner  did  he  perceive  that  intrigue, 
and  not  club-law,  would  l)e  the  order 
of  the  day,  than  he  hastened  back  to 
the  metropolis,  and  unfurled  his  white 
draih'cin^  on  which  he  at  once  in- 
scrilictl,  '•  Jai  rcvolte  noff.  jamain  per' 


misc. 


During    the   first  eighteen 


months  wliich  elapsed  aiXcr  the  revo- 
lution of  ]8.*J0,  the  Guzc.Ua  was  ex- 
jHJsed  to  numberless  seizures  and 
prosecutions  ;  but  it  continued  its 
manly  and  straightforward  course. 
To  Kngland  and  the  English  govern- 
ment it  was,  indeed,  continually  op- 
]>oscd.  ]jut  why?  Because  M. 
de  Genoude  thought,  and  still  be- 
lieves, that  the  recognition  of  the 


revolution  of  1830  by  the  British 
govcnunent  was  the  one  great  act 
which  secured  the  recq^iitiou  of  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  and  pre- 
vented the  accession  of  Henri  V., 
the  1  )uke  of  Bordeaux,  to  the  throue. 
i  undoubtedly  deplore  that  ^I.  de 
(ienoude  should  devote  so  great  a 
l)ortion  of  his  vast  nowcrs  and  of  his 
valuable  time  to  tiie  keeping  up  a 
leeling  of  inveteracy  agamst  Great 
Britain,  but  I  cannot  l)e  so  unjust  its 
to  forget  that,  with  such  views  as  he 
takes  of  the  leading  cause  of  the 
success  of  the  revolution  of  18U0with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  viz.,  its  recog- 
nition by  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  s, 
his  op]K)sition  and  indignation,  as  a 
devoted  French  Boyalist,  arc  not  to 
be  condennied. 

j\r.  de  Genoude  defended  the  cause 
of  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X. 
with  great  l>oldness  and  consummate 
talent  in  the  columns  of  his  GazvUe. 
1  le  made  an  admirable  cjjHJitii  of  all 
the  absurdities  and  contradictions, 
both  constitutional  and  otherwise, 
involved  in  the  proceedings  l)efore 
the  Chand>er  of  reers,  and  assisted, 
at  Icjist,  in  preparing  the  public 
mindforthat  fortunate  decision  which 
did  not  {Hermit  a  throne  to  Ihj  over- 
turned as  an  act  of  popular  ven- 
geance, and  yet  suffer  tlie  iwiudty  of 
the  measure  which  led  to  the  over- 
throw, to  be  visited  on  the  heiuls  of 
its  advisers  by  capital  punishment. 

^I.  de  Genoude  Avas  one  of  the  iirst 
to  proclaim,  that  alter  the  events 
Avhich  had  occurred,  and  after  the 
acts  of  alnbaition  of  Charles  X.  and 
tlie  Duke  d'Angouleme,  their  re- 
ascending  the  throne  would  be  ini- 
j)ossible,  but  that  the  rightful  mo- 
narch of  France  was  IIenbl  Cini^ 
Now  to  the  mere  cursory  ol>8er\er  of 
events  this  would  seem  very  natural 
and  easy,  hut  it  was  wholly  other- 
wise. Not  only  did  the  constant 
companions  of  the  iKinished  princes 
seek  to  ^lersuade  them  that  those 
acts  of  alulication  were  null,  but 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  d^Vngoulemc 
assisted,  by  their  ])atronage,  corre- 
spondence, and  even  pecuniary  aid, 
certain  writers  and  journals  which 
asserted  that  Charles  X.  was  King  of 
IVance ;  that  after  the  death  of  his 
majesty,  J-.ouis  XIX.,  ?.e.  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  would  be  entitled  to 
reign ;  and  that  not  till  l>oth  of  these 
should  have  expired,  would  the  Duke 
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of  Bordeaux  have  the  right  to  the 
title  of  kin^. 

AVMst  5c  Genoude  was  contend-' 
ing  in  the  Crozette  against  these  rival 
X)retensions,  and  was  upholding  the 
cause  of  the  young  duKe,  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand published  his  memorable 
pamphlet,  Madame,  voire  fUs  est 
mon  roi  This  was  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  and  was 
replete  with  noble  thoughts,  expressed 
in  finished  and  most  captivating  lan- 
guage. Never  did  a  brochure  create 
more  sensation.  The  day  it  was  pub- 
lished, couriers  were  despatched  with 
copies  to  all  the  principal  govern- 
ments of  Eiirope,  and  the  whole  body 
of  French  Legitimists  forgot,  for  the 
moment,  that  Chateaubriand  had,  by 
some  of  them,  been  regarded  as  a 
"  denu'ltberaV  De  Glenoude,  too, 
availed  himself  of  this  surprising  pro- 
duction to  brin^  more  distmctly  imder 
the  consideration  of  the  Koyalist 
party  the  claims  of  the  Duke  dc 
Bordeaux  to  their  loyalty  and  alle- 
giance ;  and  although  "  La  France" 
continued  to  plead  for  the  rights  of 
Charles  X.  and  of  Louis  XIX.,  the 
drapeau  of  the  infant  prince  became 
the  only  one  really  popular  with  the 
mass  of  the  Legitimist  body.  I  re- 
member seeing  the  Duke  dc  Fitz- 
James  with  the  pamphlet  in  his 
hand  enter  the  Paris  Exchange ;  he 
was  greatly  excited.  Those  who 
knew  his  temperament  feared  that 
he  might  indulge  in  some  extrava- 
gancies, and  when  the  Marquis  (now 
the  Duke)  de  Valmy  joined  him, 
they  gave  vent  to  their  long  pent-up 
feelings  in  severe  and  bitter  predic- 
tions, which  I  Avill  not,  however,  re- 
cord. 

And  here  I  think  it  advisable  to 
state  that  it  is  not  because  I  estimate 
the  zeal,  honour,  and  dcvotedness  of 
the  Legitimist  i)arty  in  France,  or 
because  I  admire,  for  their  wonderful 
talents  and  exalted  genius,  such  men 
as  Berr}'er,  Chateaubriand,  and  Dc 
Genoude,  therefore,  that  1  regard 
them  as  capable  of  governing  "  New 
France,"  or  that  I  am  desirous  of 
seeing  the  restoration  of  the  elder 
Bourbon  branch  to  the  throne  of  that 
country.  1  admit  that  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  possesses  a  clii>  alrous  tem- 
per, a  noble  bearuig,  an  aftectionatc 
disposition,  a  wcll-iufoniicd  mind, 
and  a  patriotic  heart.  I  admit  that 
he  has  the  purest  principles,  both 


moral  and  religious,  and  that  he  is 
gracious,  graceful,  and  good.  But 
has  he  re5ly  a  large  national  party 
in  his  favour  ?  Is  his  reign  desired 
by  the  middling  and  upper  classes  of 
society  ?  I  speak  not  of  a  few  hun- 
dred noble  and  great  families,  who 
inherit  not  only  the  names  and  titles, 
but  even  the  virtues  and  the  capacities 
of  their  ancestors,  but  I  speak  of  the 
mass  of  the  upper  classes,  such  as 
exist  now  in  France  after  half  a  cen- 
tury of  revolution. 

And  what  use  is  it  concealing  the 
fact,  could  it  even  be  hidden,  that  by 
far  the  greatest  portion,  nay,  three- 
fourths  of  the  upper  classes  in  France 
of  our  days,  do  not  belong  to  the  old 
families  of  1780,  and  of  periods  ante- 
cedent thereto  ?  The  greatest  part  of 
those  families  have  become  extinct, 
or  enjoy  only  the  name,  without 
rank,  precedence,  or  fortune.  The 
upper  classes  in  France  to-day,  with 
only  the  exceptions  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  are  members  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  merchants, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  retired 
tradesmen,  wine  -  growers,  stock- 
brokers, speculators,  placemen,  pub- 
lic functionaries,  lawyers,  mescal 
men,  naval  and  mihtary  officers, 
notaries,  and  barristers.  Many,  very 
many  of  these  have  obtained  the 
cross  of  the  Legion*  of  Honour. 
ISIany  more  are  iuso  officers  in  the 
National  Guards.  They  are  invited 
to  court  -  balls  and  court  -  banquets ; 
they  dance  with  the  princeflses ;  they 
are  the  companions  of  the  new  roy- 
alty ;  and  they  look  on  the  mo- 
nai'chy,  which  they  call  "citizen," 
as  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of 
Lafayette,  viz.  "  the  best  or  re- 
publics !  '*  The  real  good  old  fami- 
lies of  France,  the  names  dear  to  the 
lovers  of  the  bright  court-days  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, do  not  exist  in  France.  The 
first  revolution  decimated  both  them 
and  their  foitunes.  The  Empire 
created  senators  out  of  soldiers,  and 
courtiers  out  of  generals.  Some  of 
thc»c  indeed  remain,  —  "  the  iUustra- 
tions  of  the  empire,"  as  they  are  styled ; 
but  the  real  good  old  French  families, 
which  are  so  deeply  impressed  on 
our  memories  by  old  associations, 
boyish  readings,  and  more  matured 
reflections,  exist  no  longer. 

Thus  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  has 
not  a  i}owcrful,  /.e.  a  national  party 
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;  fbr  the  present  upper 
SK  etther  Buonapartists  or 
with  the  sole  exceptions 
I  iHEfe  mentioned;  and  desire  ease, 
qiiigtncM,  much  of  animal  comfort 
and  hucory,  and  plenty  of  the  good 
thugB  of  this  life.  To  them  the 
court  h  ftiry  scenery,  the  present 
royal  finnOy  angels  in  human  cloth- 
ing and  **  esto  perpetua  "  is  their 
fwnitant  cry  ana  desire  at  the  ter- 
minatiiHi  of  eaeh  day*s  and  each 
month's  enjoyments.  Tlie  Buona- 
partiots  aie  divided  into  two  catego- 
rioi ;  the  one  still  dream  of  halberts 
and  drtqfeaus^  of  drums  and  battalions, 
of  fCorndng  towns  and  sacking  cities, 
of  expeditions,  and  armies,  and  mines, 
and  ndkets,  and  all  the  machinery 
far  the  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty^ — hut  they  would  never  fight 
Kir  Henri  V.  The  other  category 
axe  ntisfied  to  repose  on  their  laurels, 
to  eiyoy  *'  with  ease  and  dignity " 
the  reputation  they  obtained  by  im- 
doubted  valour  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  now  wish  to  hear  no  other  can- 
non than  those  of  the  ^^  Invalidcs  '* 
annoondn^  either  that  bis  majesty 
Louis  Phihppe  is  about  to  review  the 
National  Giuirds,  or  has  left  the 
Tnileries  to  open  a  new  session  of 
parliament.  Ihere  are  none  of  these 
men  who  would  cross  from  one  side 
of  the  palace  gardens  to  another  to 
cheer  on  his  passage  that  ^^  Henri 
Dieudonne,"  who  was  once  declared 
to  be  the  "  God-send  to  France." 

And  if  this  be  a  tnic  picture  of  the 
political  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  upper  classes,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  chances  of  success  of  the  young 
prince  among  the  middling  and  lower 
order  of  society  ?  The  answer  to  this 
inquiry,  as  far  as  the  middling  classes 
are  concerned,  may  be  comprised  in 
three  words, — ^Who  are  the  officers  of 
the  National  Guards  ?  Who  are  the 
members  of  the  municipal  bodies? 
Who  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  ?  Legitimists  ? 
No!  not  more  than  one  out  often. 
This  is  no  vague  assertion,  but  a 
positive  and  ascertained  fact !  As  to 
the  lower  orders  in  France,  they  are 
too  irreligious  and  too  immoral  to 
attach  themselves  to  any  cause  which 
has  a  savourins  of  the  church  about 
it.  The  mere  fact  that  the  priests  are 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  would  be  with  them  a 
strong  argument  against  its  excel- 


lence. Undoubtedly  in  certain  well- 
known  departments  of  the  west  and 
south-west,  there  is  still  a  ^^prettige^^ 
connected  with  the  names  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of 
Itordeaux;  and  some  few  thousand 
half-ragged,  half-disciplined  partisans 
might  be  foimd  to  fire  a  few  rounds 
of  cartridges  in  their  defence.  But 
these  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the 
nation ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  AI.  de  Genoude,  there  is  not  a  lui" 
tumal  party  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux. 

That  the  Legitimist  party  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  possesses  many 
eminent  and  admirable  men,  no  one 
can  with  truth  deny,  and  they  ex- 
ercise an  important  influence  when 
parties  are  nearly  balanced  by  throw- 
ing their  thirty  or  forty  votes  into 
one  scale  or  other  of  their  political 
opponents.  But  this  power  wul  never 
conduct  them  to  ofnce.  They  may 
be  able  to  make  or  to  immake  minis- 
tries by  joinuig  with  or  opposing 
them  for  the  moment.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  extent  of  their  authority, 
and  here  their  limits  are  placed.  In 
like  manner  they  can  never  carry  any 
measure  unless  supported  by  one  or 
the  other  category  of  the  men  of  the 
revolution.  For  these  reasons  I  in- 
sist that  the  return  of  the  Duke  of 
l^rdeaux  to  France,  and,  above  all, 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  would  be 
wholly  impossible,  unless  a  European 
war  should  break  out,  and  his  royal 
highness  should,  by  the  force  of 
foreign  bayonets,  be  restored  to  that 
of  St.  Louis. 

M.  de  Crenoude  and  Berrj'er  la- 
boured with  much  talent  and  assi- 
duity for  years  to  define  the  dutiei> 
and  limit  and  circumscribe  the  attri- 
butions of  royalist^  electors,  and 
deputies.  The  great  and  skilful  M. 
de  Villele  maintained  that  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  throne 
of  lx)uis  Philippe  would  be  an  act 
of  |>erjury  on  the  part  of  every 
royalist.  And  this  opinion  of  a  man 
so  acute  and  influential  as  the  former 
minister  of  finance  during  the  Re- 
storation had  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
minds  of  others,  especially  in  the 
departments.  For  many  years,  there- 
fore, the  Boyalist  electors  in  the 
departments  refused  to  proceed  to 
the  electoral  colleges,  or  to  become 
candidates  to  be  returned.  They 
quoted  the  example  of  Chateaubriand* 
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Tlii-y  wiiil,  there  Ih  a  niuii  who  \a 
nititii-d  lo  take  hU  kcat  in  the  Chum- 
hir  oi'  I'LL-rs, — a  Jtiaii  Mho  wuh  not 
(-xclu(ii<l  even  hy  tliu  revolutionary 
law  which  banished  from  the  upiier 
houHe  the  peers  created  hy  Charlew  A., 

a  man  who  would  Ih;  well  received 
hy  all  |Nirties  ex(:e])t  hv  a  lew  Jjuo- 
iiiipiirtist  i^enerals;  ainl  yet  what  in 
till!  oMirse  he  has  taken ^  lie  hatf 
retuM'tl  to  lake  the  oath  of  alle^rjaiKx*, 
and  adheres  to  his  own  decliiration, 
Mtnhniu\  luifrr  JUh  vnt  mou  roi!  J  hit 
Clmteanhriitnd,  although  he  does  not 
I'a-l  ]K'rsonally  ahsolved  hy  the 
events  (d' 1n:)()  ivom  his  oath  of  al- 
K'iiantv  to  the  eldest  hranch  of  the 
hou!K'  of  Mou rhon  has  encouraged  the 
I'^rench  Koyalists  to  proceed  to  the 
ill ctor:il  colle^eM and  to  vote  for  their 
own  candidates.  In  this  res|>ect  ho 
hiis  ro-o|K.*rated  with  I)e  (ienoude, 
and  thiri  nuwt  important  iH>int  is  now 
a  settled  one,  vi/..  that  Uoyalist 
electors  arc  to  take  the  uith  and 
vote,  and  that  when  there  is  no  one 
of  their  own  ])arty  to  vote  for  as  a 
candidate,  that  they  shall  vote  for 
the  one  who  is  most  dis|MtoH.'d  to  de- 
lend  the  cause  of  order  and  iK'ace. 

It  has,  intUvd,  heen  alleical  that 
the  Uo\ali^ts,  as  a  luirly,  will  sup- 
)Mul  the  canditlates  nutst  opiH)sed  to 
the  rii^niu'T  d^  n:isty  ;  and  tnut  if  a 
war  candidate  oppiXNi'd  to  the  d\  nasty 
weiv  to  Mtiicit  the  votes  of  LiCptimi^ts 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  iK'ace  can- 
didate ill  faM>ur  of  the  dynastv  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Uoyalist:« 
^\ould  \otc  for  the  lornier.  In  some 
c.iM'**  this  has  occunvd,  es|K'cially  at 
times  of  excitement,  luit  as  a  general 
rule  lA\nitimists  must  pr^'fer  a  |K.'ace- 
aiiie  and  an  oixlerU  ti)  a  warlike  ami 
deinocratical  go\einmen(.  since  they 
are  uenerallv  men  of  proiKTty,  ami 
ha\e  a  (Hi^itixeand  induhital'le  :^take 
in  (he  Ci»unti'\.  This,  then,  is  tlie 
>t.i:e  of  the  lu\>alist  ipiestion.  as  well 
.i^  ihv  vo:ul:(iou  of  the  l\t»\aU>l  lurtv, 
in  I'lMiivv  ;  and  De  iienoi;%le  and 
I ')'..;; v.u/.M'iaiul  luue  K\n  v.\.iiiri\  in- 
^;l■l.;:u;u,tl.  hv  their  wri:;;uN  uiul 
'>|\v\::e^.  ill  hri:i:;iii^  th.at  4Ui.?Lii»:i 
.iiiti  :i:,it  |M;ty  to  their  pro^r*:  jo- 
■^'.t'l'::. 

I  U»<  --^iii  of  IK  (ivii.  iuU  'u'L';;  Io;i^ 
',\;iv\i.  V\w  iK\t  t;;;u  I  >.nv  him  he 
^•.  ; <  .1  ". ' I \»k..  ■ ;  - 1  '.e .%  i  :o  1  v  iiK >\u  r .     H i< 

\i\.i\».\l   l<:iic.      Si:*.    w.uj    \ou:u, 


lieautiful,  wise,  and  ^o<m1.  in  her 
were  concentrated  all  his  worldly 
hap]>inesK,  and  her  smiles  and  appro- 
lation  were  dearer  to  him  than  life. 
When  most  successful  in  his  writings, 
he  would  turn  to  her  for  her  opinion  \ 
and  the  workVs  a)i])lause  would  have 
lieen  hollow  emptiness  to  him  if  her 
opinion  hud  1>ceu  unfavourable.  1  o- 
{(L'ther  they  lived  in  happiness  and 
C(mfideuce,  leHjicct  and  love ;  and 
when  Trovidencc  snatched  from  him 
her  who  was  his  lieart^s  best  treasure 
and  delight,  he  resolved  on  devotin*; 
hhnself  to  that  church  whoix;  infal- 
libility he  is  the  iirst  to  assert  and 
the  very  foremost  to  defend.  For 
above  and  before  all  tlun;;s  ])e 
(ienoude  is  u  Itomanist.  lie  has 
visited  iionie.  lie  ha3  received  the 
l)enediction  of  the  ]H)][)e.  He  ba2$  lieen 
honouivd  with  many  a  private  in- 
terview ut  the  Vatican.  lie  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  (^'at  pillars  of 
t  he  ra]v;icy  in  Kurojx;.  The  one  deej) 
sorrow  oi'  his  life  is  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  but  his  one  |ireat  joy  is  his 
devotedness  to  the  Church  of  Ivome. 
Oh!  how  heartily  docs  he  loathe, 
desi)ise,  condemn,  dcuouiice  all  de- 
scilptions  of  vseimnitiun  fmni  that 
'*  one  holy  Catholic  and  ajHUitolic 
church/*  as  un happily  he  believes 
her  to  he !  And  how  lie  poui*t$  forth 
the  \  ials  of  his  wrath  when  he  attacks 
the  diK'trine  of  the  right  ol*  private 
judgment !  Addicted  to  the  u«e  of 
tiie  ftri^i'mfntiim  ad  idntunhmt  he  is 
fond  of  demoubtratiu^  to  what  this 
diK'trine  iilay  lead,  oiid  he  is  iic\er 
more  sati>fied  than  when  he  thinks 
he  has  cvmvinceil  his  audience  that 
this  principle  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion  is.  after  all,  nothing 
k>s  than  tho  principle  of  revolt ! 

The  last  time  1  saw  De  tienoudc  he 
was  an  abbe,  and  was  preaching  in  the 
Church  of  "  St.  Thilippe  du  Uoule/* 
in  one  of  the  tuulH>urgs  of  Paris. 
His  fine-ti<ncd  voice  was  tilling  the 
>.u'i«.d  temple  with  the  praises  ot 
*•  M.iriv  I"  1  Vi>  auditor^'  was  iinuKU«ie. 
j'\try  eve  v\.is  tixvd  on  ihi*  ehK^ucnt 
:;'.hl  (.\traordiiuuy  man.  L>'d  bcjda 
a:ul  youiii:  faces  w^.rc  alike  pcvpuu: 
:V.  :u  ';H.li:;ui  the  large  pilian'  U* 
X. :.:<':;  ..  glimp<4.'  of  this  w«.H;dcrtul 
V ';-..:» T.  liUu  '..iihouK  the  buiMiug  I'.tr^ 
:.I..N  o*i\.i:*ri:^(:s  an:;ounct:\i  ihut  sIk 
l\.;;"  V  uTj:  S:.  Lurruain  had  c»n:*:  I J 
\  -. > . ;  : :  •.  ^  r.i;i  Ui;i  r^  *1  u  I  kOi;Ie.  Fh* 
.u^.u;'.\.u(;*  <fi  the  aL'U    cuuld  nuc. 
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however,  com'mcc  inc,  though  \\v& 
pathos  uicltcd  many  ii  Calholic  heart, 
and  suffused  niany  an  c}'c  with  tears. 
His  dcscriptious  of  the  mother  of  our 
Saviour  were,  however,  at  l)est  but 
legeudary,  but  then  they  were  tlie 
le^j^cnds  of  a  church  whose  cliildren 
place  unbounded  faith  even  in  her 
veriest  inventions.  There  sat  one 
with  eyes  strcamin'^  with  tears  when 
the  preacher  expatiated  on  the  grief 
of  *'  ilaric**  at  the  loss  of  her  son. 
She,  also,  was  a  disconsolate  mother. 


There  stood  another  swallowing  with 
avidity  every  word  that  proceeded 
from  his  li|)s  when  he  spoKC  of  the 
love  which  "  Jilarie"  Injre  to  all  dib- 
cousolate  widows.  "  He  who  docs 
not  love  Marie,"  said  De  (ienoude, 
"  is  no  friend  to  woman.  She  is  her 
best  consoler !" 

1  longed  to  say  to  him,  "  Most 
eloquent  abbe,  you  ha\'e  forgotten 
your  logic !  In  your  enthusiasm  for 
*  Alarie,  you  have  ceased  to  l)e  the 
close  reasoucr  of  tlie  Gazette  dc 
France!  If  your  ^Maric  is  ??()  all- 
l>owerful,  she  nmst  be  divine !  If 
she  can  succour  all  Avho  are  unhappy 
in  all  time  and  in  all  lands,  and  can 
listen  to  the  matins  and  the  vespers 
of  all  *  the  fa'dUJ'nV  at  the  same 
period,  and  every  where,  then  she 
must  be  omnipresent  and  onmipo- 
tent ;  and  if  so,  she  nmst  be  God  !*' 
I>ut  I  know  his  reply  ])eforehand. 
lie  would  have  reproved  my  rashness 
in  attempting  to  unravel  the  "  mys- 
teries" of  grace;  he  would  have 
added  to  the  rad  mj'steries  of  the 
gosjK'l,  a  mere  fiction  of  the  Ilomish 
Church ;  ho  would  have  exclaimed, 
"  iSlessed  art  thou  among  women  1" 
and  have  sought  to  attach  me  to  the 
cause  of  "  Alarie"  by  the  halloweil 
remembrances  of  her  maternal  love, 
aJixiety,  fidelity,  and  dcvotedness ! 

This  is  De  (ienoude.  At  once  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  impassioned 
of  men,  and  yet  amongst  the  most 
subtle  and  acute  of  Avriters.  The 
Gazette  fie  France  and  the  confes- 
siomil,  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  are 
at  his  service  ;  and  on  he  goes  steadily 
pursuing  the  moral  and  ])olitical 
dogma  which  is  the  chann  of  his  life, 
that  "  1m  revolte  nest  jiuimts  juT' 
miser  He  dreams  of  the  triumphs 
of  Henri  V.,  of  a  national  monarcliy, 
and  of  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
Church  of  Ilome. 

Ilia  delusions  do  not  render  him 


either  an  unhappy  or  a  disagreeable 
man.  Quite  the  reverse.  J>ut,  alas ! 
his  Komanism  is  op]>osed  to  his 
spiritual  progress  and  to  the  happi- 
ness of  tlie  human  race !  Yet  lie 
loves  humanity,  and  desires  its  ame- 
lioration. 1  never  think  of  him 
without  pain,  ami  yet  I  cannot  but 
feel  for  him  admiration  and  res|)ect. 
He  is  an  anomaly,  and  so  I  must 
leave  him. 

1  nmst  bring  my  paper  to  a  close, 
but  I  cannot  do  so  till  I  have  i^aid 
something  more  of  Chateaubriand. 
*  One  of  the  latest  efforts  of  his  ex- 
traordinary mind  and  lUieiit  iKin  was 
his  admirable  translation  ofi>lilton*s 
great  poem,  a  task  nearly  equal  to 
the  wonderful  original.  The  match- 
less translator  has  so  entire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  delicacies,  sweetnesses, 
and  beauties  of  our  noble  language, 
that  he  can  think  in  Kn^lisli  tlie 
most  pure,  and  translate  iiis  pure 
English  thoughts  into  the  most  clas- 
siciil  IVench.  It  is  a  general  feeling 
in  all  countries,  and  one  which  can 
be  traced  in  all  ages,  tliat  the  jwetry 
of  one  country  loses  by  its  translation 
into  the  language  of  another.  My 
own  opinion  is  this,  that  the  i)oetry 
of  a  country  does  lose  when  the  mere 
language  of  another  country  is  re- 
sorted to ;  but  when  the  translator  is 
himself  a  jwet,  and  when  the  jioetry 
of  one  land  is  made  to  express  the 
poetry  of  another,  that  nothing  is 
really  lost  by  the  change.  Chateau- 
briand has  made  the  Vrcnch  extol, 
admire,  and  love  tlie  Panidis^.  I^/st. 
He  could  not  do  niore  than  this,  but 
in  thus  succeedmg  he  has  effected 
every  thing.  Jivery  thing  for  the 
l)oet,  every  thing  for  the  subject,  and 
every  thing  for  the  iioem.  He  could 
not  make  Frenchmen  think  in  Eng- 
lish, but  he  has  made  Frenchmen 
think  with  Milton. 

There  are  some  who  will  have  it 
that  Chateaubriand's  style  is  inflated. 
1  cannot  agree  Avith  these  critics ;  and 
J  have  universally  found  that  the 
Frenchmen  who  have  best  understood 
the  genius  of  their  own  language, 
and  have  been  l)cst  alile  to  si>cak  and 
to  write  it,  have  most  admired  the 
comiK)sitioiis  and  translations  of  this 
extraordhiary  man.  His  works  will 
live  after  him.  He  will  be  referred 
to  in  coming  years  as  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  age  iu  which  he  hvcd. 
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Uniting  in  bis  character  the  purest 
patriotism  and  philanthropy  with 
great  diplomatic  talent  and  states- 
manlike views ;  blessed  >vith  a  tender 
and  benevolent  nature,  and  yet  with 
a  high  and  commanding  mmd;  at- 
tached to  literature  in  its  behest 
branches,  and  free  from  the  jealousy 
and  egotism  of  French  literary  men, 
and  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
his  species  and  to  the  spread  of  moral 
and  rebsious  truth,  he  is  a  study  for 
those  who  are  disposed  to  deny  the 
alliance  of  genius  and  poetry  with 
religion  and  virtue. 

Whilst  Chateaubriand  is  essentially 
a  Romanist,  be  is,  however,  more 
alive  than  De  (Jenoude  to  the  great- 
ness and  grandeur  of  the  martyrs 
and  heroes  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
lie  does  not  dwell,  as  does  bis  con- 
temporary, on  the  weak  points  of  the 
character  of  Luther.  He  does  not 
misrepresent,  as  does  De  Genoude,  the 
character  of  Wiclifte.  He  does  not  in- 
dulge in  the  auolibets  and  oft-refuted 
sarcasms  of  the  Gazette  de  France  of 
"  Where  was  Protestantism  before 
the  Reformation  ?"  and,  "  Who  was 
the  author  of  Protestantism  but 
Henry  VHl.  ?"  Well  versed  in  the 
history  of  that  Reformation,  both  in 
Genuany,  in  Switzerland,  in  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  be  knows  bow  to 
render  justice  to  the  vast  ao^uire- 
ments  and  energy  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who,  at  divers  epochs,  appeared 
in  those  respective  lands;  and  lie 
depicts  with  eloquence  and  truth  the 
good  they  effected  in  spite,  as  he 
thinks,  of  the  fatal  errors  in  which 
they  were  involved ; — 

*'  From  seeming  evil,  still  educing  good." 

The  latter  days  of  the  life  of  Cha- 
teaubriand have  been  devoted  to  re- 
flection, to  private  society,  to  family 
repose,  ami  to  those  thoughts  of 
coming  ages  which  bring  the  waiting 
spirit  to  a  feeling  of  harmony  witli 
the  vast  realities  which  to  it  Avill  soon 
be  di^icloscd.  'J'here  is  nothing  so 
awful  to  my  mind  as  an  unprepared 
and  untbought-of  rush  from  time  to 
eternity  !  lie  is  a  favoured  man  to 
whom  is  i)ennitted,  as  the  last  hours 
of  life  are  drawing  to  a  close,  to  take 
a  calm  and  deliberate  view  of  his  few 
and  faulty  days.  With  penitence  and 
grief  he  deplores  his  many  failings  and 
bis  short-comings ;  but  with  humble 
hope  and  faith  be  directs  the  eye  of 


his  mind  to  an  approaching  hereafter. 
He  surveys  society ;  notes  down  the 
changes  which  nave  taken  place 
during  his  lengthened  career;  per- 
ceives how  those  things  which  be  took 
to  be  evils  were  vast  and  real  benefits ; 
and  admires  that  providential  course 
which  has  led  not  only  him  but  others 
through  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
appeared  to  be  overwhelming.  He 
has  time  allowed  him  to  review  the 
history  of  his  nation,  the  march  of 
the  world,  the  progress  of  truth,  the 
defeat  of  error,  the  chan^  brought 
about  by  apparently  insignificant 
causes,  and  tnc  littleness  of  events 
which  himself  and  his  contemporaries 
had  magnified  into  matters  of  vast 
behest.  He  completes  the  records  of 
his  life;  arranges  the  data  for  his 
future  biographer ;  seeks  not  to  mag- 
nify his  own  doings,  but  to  point  out 
the  wise  and  beneficent  ordmations 
of  Providence ;  and  after  commend- 
ing bis  country  and  his  family,  man 
at  large,  and  his  friends  and  enemies 
to  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  sinks  quietly 
to  rest  beneath  the  horizon  of  this 
world,  only  to  rise  with  glory  and 
splendour  in  another  and  better 
hemisphere. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Dc  Chateau- 
briand he  was  praying.  In  a  very 
(juiet  church,  at  a  very  quiet  altar, 
in  a  very  quiet  comer,  as  far  removed 
from  the  world  and  its  cares,  its  noise 
and  its  dissipation,  as  if  situate  in 
some  secluded  dell  or  on  some  snow- 
clad  mountain,  Chateaubriand  was 
pouring  forth  his  soul  to  God 
m  a  house  of  prayer.  I  had  seen 
him  at  the  grave  of  Miss  Fri- 
sell,  I  had  read  in  manuscript  bis 
"  JetineJiUe  et  jeune  Aeur^*  but  now 
I  beheld  him  on  tne  fete-day  of 
"  Henri  Cinq,'*  implorinff  for  his 
absent  prince  the  best  bkssings  of 
Heaven.  There  he  was,  in  a  posture 
of  humble  adoration  and  meek  sub* 
mission,  before  the  altar  of  his  Gt)d, 
and  his  fine  face  seemed  lighted  up 
by  bis  devotion  and  his  love.  This 
is  not  poetry  or  fiction,  but  unvar- 
nished truth.  His  mind  and  heart 
have  been  long  sweetly  attuned  by 
adversity  and  disappointment,  ana 
whilst  be  is  by  no  means  a  splenetic 
or  discontented  man,  he  has  learned 
to  set  a  right  value  on  all  that  is 
beneath  the  sun;  and  is  preparing 
his  mind  and  heart  for  that  pandise 
where  there  shall  be  no  more  sin! 
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Tn  fUlit  of  retoniing  the  members 
of  painuDent  for  the  two  English 
mnpenhiea  has  been  vested,  from  the 
wmumtfmaA.  yenodi^  in  those  who  have 
itftifrf^  the  rank  of  master  of  arts 
ad  vhieh  is  retained  for  Hie  on  con- 
dilioa  of  the  elector  continuing  to 

ahk  name  emrolled  in  the  college 
I.     Bat  it  was  not  until  the 
pMBDg  of  the  Beform-bill  that  the 
1inOTfflM»«>  which  pertained  to  the  Irish 
Buivcraity  was  placed  on  the  same 
vide  baais  as  in  the  sister  institu- 
tioDa,  aa  up  to  that  date  nuue  but 
the  aefcnal  fellows  and  scholars  had 
tlie  priYikge  of  voting.    As  some  of 
the  aeholars  are  under  age  at  the  pe- 
riod of  a  vacancy  in  the  representa- 
tioiif  thc^  are    debarred   from  the 
right  which  would  otherwise  pertain 
to  them,  but  which,  it  appeared,  they 
poawased  until  the  point  was  settled 
by  the  decision  of  an  Iru«li  election 
committee,  when  the  celebrated  con- 
teat,  wherein  Provost  liutcheson  took 
so  leading  and  discreditable  a  part, 
waa  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
parliament.    The  grasping  character 
of  this  gentleman  is  as  notorious  as 
the  little  scruple  lie  affected  in  the 
aelection  of  his  means  to  compass  his 
object.    Every  one  has  lieard  of  the 
declaration  of  the  lord- lieutenant  of 
the  day,  when  pressed  lor  still  an- 
other mistance  of  royal  favour,  al- 
though the  benefits  already  conferred 
upon  the  provost  and  his  family  were 
both  numerous  and  valuable,  ^^  Were 
I  to  make  that  liutcheson,"  said  his 
excellency,  ^^  a  present  of  ail  Ireland 
for  an  estate,  he  would  yet  ask  the 
Isle  of  Man  for  a  jwtato- garden." 
One  great  object  of  his  ambition  was 
to  secure  the  representation  of  the 
university  for  his  son,  as  he  himself 
could  not  enjoy  the  honour  from  liis 
position    as    rctuming-officer.     Al- 
though the  merits  of  the  candidate 
himself  were  not  very  conspicuous, 
still  his  claims,  resulting  from  the 
legitimate  iidiuence  of  his  relative, 
were  considerable;    but  the  means 
which  were  adopted  to  forward  them 
were  not  simply  indelicate,  but  marked 
by  the  grossest  profligacy,  the  most 
outrageous  violation  of  the  plainest 


rules  of  duty.    Previous  to  the  va- 
cancy in  the  representation  being  de« 
chired,  there  occurred  an  election  of 
fellows  and  scholars,  and  the  object 
at  which  the  provost  aimed  woula  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  choice  of  per- 
sons who  were,  on  this  occasion,  to 
be  added  to  the  electoral  body.  That 
a  rif^id  spirit  of  impartiality  should 
preside  in  such  a  selection,  guided 
by  nothing  but  the  literary  merits  of 
the  candidates,  is  a  matter  of  obvious 
remark.    l*iie  old  statute  of  Queen 
Elizal)eth  ( [  lielieve)  inculcates  its  ob- 
ser\'ance  in  the  most  solemn  terms. 
*'Uy  the  lx)wels  of  the  I-<ord  Jesus 
Christ,  we  do  entreat  you,"  address- 
ing those  who  were  vested  with  the 
power  of  election,  the  provost  and 
senior  fellows,   "that  you  will  not 
shew  favour  or  affection."     It  was 
j)roved,  however,  that  the  provost  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  endeavoured 
(though,  to  their  honour  be  it  said, 
unsuccessfully),  as  far  as  we  can  un- 
derstand, to  tamper  with  some  of  the 
fellowship  candidates,  and  even  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  offer  to  them  a 
previous  perusal  of  the  questions  he 
intended  to  put  at  the  examination 
ensuing,  and  which  would,  of  course, 
have  secured  every  advantage  to  the 
favoured  individual,  on  condition  of 
this  piece  of  service  being  repaid  at 
the  hustings.    He  was  accused,  too, 
of  setting  aside,  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, the  pretensions  of  several  who 
offered  themselves  as  candidates  for 
scholarship,  but  whose  views  he  had 
previously  ascertained  were  not  fa- 
vourable to  Ids  own.   Ilis  whole  col- 
legiate career  was  one  very  little  in 
acconlance  with  that  fair  and  mode- 
rate tone  which  should  be  ever  foimd 
marking    the    responsible    situation 
whicli  he  occupied,  attracting^,  as  it 
did,  the  severest  censures  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  leaving  an  impres- 
sive lesson,  as  it  has  effectually  done, 
against  such  a  wanton  exercise  of 
patronage  (for  the  provostship  is  al- 
ways tilled  up  by  the  crown),  as  his 
case  exhibitea. 

As  the  scholars  exceed  in  a  huge 
proportion  the  fellows,  the  power  of 
returning  the  member  (at  the  time  I 
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speak  of,  the  university  had  but  one 
re|)rescntative,  although  it  now  en- 
joys two)  chielly  rested  witii  tlic 
lonncr  Ixnly,  although,  indeed,  the 
influence  ol'the  fellows,  as  connecteil 
with  their  relatively  high  position, 
Avas,  by  no  nicaas,  to  lie  overlooked. 
Still,  liowevor,  the  candidates,  on  the 
api)roach  ol*  a  contested  election,  de- 
voted their  ])rinci|)al  attention  to 
canvawing  the  scholars  and  securing 
their  favour  as  of  ])aramount  im- 
portance. The  etiquette  at  Oxfonl, 
especially,  is  marked  out  by  definite 
rules,  none  of  which  are  ever  allowed 
to  l)c  transgressetl.  AVhcn  a  con- 
tested election  is  at  hand,  the  candi- 
dates are  never  understooil  to  solicit 
any  suifragc  personally,  and  never 
make  their  apwarance  at  the  hust- 
ings in  any  mstance.  AVhen  the 
ferment  ha.s  sufficiently  subsided,  the 
fortunate  candidate  goes  through  the 
several  colleges  to  i)ay  his  res|>ects 
to  his  constituents  and  thank  them 
for  the  favour  conferretl.  Indeed, 
the  usages  attending  the  whole  pn>- 
coeding  are  considerably  peculiar, 
though  comporting  sufficiently  well 
with  the  general  nature  of  the  insti- 
tution to  which  they  appertain.  Kach 
candidate  is  nominated  by  a  single 
individual,  as  a  seconder  is  not  re- 
quired, and  the  form  is  couchetl  in 
the  Latin  language,  although  the 
wntleman  on  whom  this  dutv  falls 
generally  asks  i)crmission  to  enlarge 
uiwn  the  pretensions  of  the  ]>er8on 
he  supiwrts  in  his  native  tongue. 
Fndeetl,  the  whole  business  of  the 
convocation  is,  ui)on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, conducted  in  the  J/itin  lan- 
guage, although  it  has  hapjKned 
more  than  once,  that  when  the  dis- 
cussion became  warm,  the  excited 
feelings  of  the  speaker  has  broken 
through  a  form  so  dignified,  and 
sought  to  crush  his  opponent  by  good 
plain  English  invective.  Klectitm 
mattei*s  in  the  Irish  university  are 
conducted,  however,  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  form,  although 
I  observe  that  the  practice  of  one  of 
the  candidates,  on  a  late  occasion,  in- 
serting a  notice  in  the  public  ])apers, 
was  censured  a*<  a  breach  of  collegi- 
ate etiquette.  As  the  representation 
of  so  U'arned  a  IkkIv  is  .in  object  of 
high  ambition,  it  is  pursued  in  Ire- 
land, and  always  lias  f)een,  with  ns 
nmch  eagerness  as  in  the  sister  coun- 
try, where  it  is  justly  reckoned  as 


conferring  a  scat  of  the  vcr}-  first 
imjK)rtance.  All  jK)ssible  means  t(» 
secure  votes,  when  the  contest  is  c\- 
l)ected  to  be  warm,  are  zealously  oiu- 
ployed,  every  possii)le influence  which 
c;in  in  any  way  be  brought  to  hcuv 
upon  the  voter  is  called  into  action, 
a  chain  of  correspondence  s^»reads 
over-the  whole  island  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  any  piece  of  information 
w-hich  can  lie  turned  to  account  in 
determining  the  feelings  of  an  elec- 
tor, and  the  industry  with  which 
things  of  personal  and  family  inter- 
est arc  hunted  out  is  of  the  most 
persevering  and  minute  kind.  I  am 
sj)eaking,  it  will  be  recollected,  of 
tnat  ]X'riod  when  the  elective  iran- 
chisc  \^'as  limited,  and  a  single  vote 
was  IVequently  sufficient  to  strike 
the  Imlance.  In  the  exw»ting  fonn 
the  importance  of  the  sufTrage,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  its  jiersonal 
Value,  is  duninished  proportional »ly 
to  the  number  among  whom  it  is 
diffused.  But  previously  the  scholars 
were  placed  in  a  situation  which  fre- 
quently, in  spite  of  the  temporary 
consc([uence  into  which  for  a  brief 
season  they  emerged,  must  have 
proved,  amid  distracting  claims  urgetl 
so  vehemently,  a  source  of  real  em- 
barrassment, and  of\en  proving  the 
foundation  of  serious  inconvenience, 
long  after  the  occasion  had  passed 
away.  This  was  the  leading  argti- 
ment  upon  which  those  who  favoured 
an  extension  of  the  franchise — ^among 
them,  especially,  the  llcv.  Dr.  Hoy- 
ton — were  inclined  to  dwell.  This 
gentleman,  whottc  connexion  with  the 
university  as  one  of  its  fellows 
enabled  nim  to  estimate  the  evil, 
enlarged  with  his  characteristic 
force  upon  this  topic,  and,  while 
he  did  full  justice  to  the  spirit  of  in- 
deiK'ndence,  which  he  had,  under 
tlic  most  trying  circumstaneeA,  known 
to  have  provetl  itself  among  the  con- 
stituency, prcsseil  the  claims  its 
members  had  to  be  relkived  from 
the  temptations  which  beset  their 
peculiar  position. 

The  ]xiri<Hl  to  which  these  general 
remarks  arc  at  present  intendetl  to 
ai)ply  was  the  general  election  of 
is  IS,  the  year  preceding  that  in 
whicli  I  took  my  leave  of  Trinity 
( 'ollege.  Mr.  Croker,  the  well-known 
sern*tar}'  of  the  Admiralty,  upon 
this  occasion  presentctl  himself  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  rinnkett,  since  that 
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to  the  peerage.  Imt  who 

w  dien  in  poswssion  of  the  rvpn'- 
■flfeMttoB.  Of  the  high  claim^i  wfiii-h 
batk  of  thcfle  gentlemen  con  hi  :ul- 
to  the  propo^tl  lionoiir,  it  i^^ 
■  r,  fhim  the  ccK'hriiy  of  their 
,  neeenary  to  pi^oak.    liotli  of 

had  dirtinfniislieil  thcniselvi'« 

l^lUr  aeqnirement!*,  hoth  inrln<sics 
'  --?,  durin<:^  the  jHTldil  of 
ill  the  miiversity ;  and 

career  i«iihse«inently  had 

aottflniKd  in  Ixith  the  earnest  of  hiirh 
MeoeM  held  forth   hy  their  earher 
ftan.     "Mr,  Croker  had,  i)revioiisly 
tn  Us  leaving  college,  already  t»sta- 
blished  his  charnctor  a*  a  elever  s:i- 
takl  (and  which,  in  conjnnetion  with 
Inelier  as  well  as  better  tpialities,  lie 
itul  retains)  h}'  the  pnhlication  of  a 
nail    theatrical  jt'^'trt-Ain-iK  calliil 
y&miUar  EpisHes,  in  which  the  fail- 
mgB  of  many  of  the  mendnrs  of  C'n»w 
Street  theatre  were  treated  vith  un- 
wftamg  riiliciile.     The  extn.ine  •*<■. 
verity  of  the  tone  which  a  crM»rrit'd 
periodical,  always  nienti^ntil  in  con- 
nexion with  hU  name,  n--nniul  t'l- 
wmrds  a  jnvenile  prfKlnctit.n   r,f   n 
yonn^  English  pott  K  ea? *.  i -  r*  j »' rr  t ^  d 
to  have  acted  with  fiitr^.l  i7it1n^.*j''-  im 
the  feehle  constitution  of  ?♦>■  vitiin, 
and  pres^   hnn.   even   }  .\'i,r^     J-j* 
term,  hrief  a*,  to   ill  :i]>  ■•r.r/i.  . 
Wonld  have  1  >*.-<:  n.  i :; t  o  t : '. 
whom  the  piec*.  '*\  cri*?'-- 
lion  wa?  com]r^:-j  i^  ■  :,/ 
Home    doTi^'ts    y.. -r':-'-' • 
started  a*  to  t.v.  ^,  -  •  -  -  •  « 
fame  ha*   tr.x:- ■:'-*■-'. 
effect*:  i'Ut  :■  i*.  -  •  • — 
pen  of  Mr.  (  r\  -    - 
that  tbi*  wii  .vr  *      •  - 
whi^  hi*  rr'^'.r*  '^  »a- 
rallv  worJcr^  v.  »-»•-  '— 5 
In  the  rhrrr**;  ^r     -^  •  • 
whieb  'lit*,  v  i* 
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^^anl<  to  support  nndimiMiOw/d   hit 
repntath»n   a*   an    cxreMfii!    ]il;iitT. 
while,  in  pn>^!e  liir.  hi"  ]i^'»ijlif:»l'» 
hrillian!  ]ower<  of  il'iiio::  m.t  wiVi 
kept  loni:  in  cxtn-i«i-  in  iw\r  iriy  'jml 
luwpitahlo  in-.Tnijv»l!'.     -A*"  th''  rnf*». 
on  one  t*ccasion   t«*»k   it   into  ihiif 
he:id.  Kin::  at  the  tini*-  in  n  vi  in  of 
ele^rant  nlias.inTrv,to  •'inri  h  In*  nhoh' 
cstahlishnunt   into    rmifh.  r>tu*.   ih< 
caust*   of  this  foRihJ*.  jokf  U  in/  h 
di'saiJixiintment  th'v  hrwl  rififvid  m 
sjXTtinir  the   jio*'t j^mi  nt*  ti*   of   i^f/tn* 
promi'^il  pii'Ci.  f  l*<  !»•  vi-:  nii'l  win  o 
the  ni:inaL;(  r,  who  addc*!  to  Ih'  othi  r 
merit'?   tint    of    Itein/    ftilliir    pi;/ 
lu'adetl.  n'fn«(-d  to  fdvf  any  <  cphoitf 
tion.  and  hi«  :indii  n('<',  v^ho  w«  ti-  jnt-f 
as    ])ig-he:id4'<l   >r    hiiii>=' M,   «Mlh    IIm- 
ndvantM^e  in  thtir  hrioiir  of  u  fhoti 
«and  Innd'i  Xn  on»',  r'-fn^'d  fo  iinivi 
any.    !"•    t'KiIr     np    flu     pi'rf' iflon 
of    a    riiio'd     uv.tu,     :\w\.     ntoio." 
«triHly    into   privnf*-    lif«',   din'd  ohJ 
M«Ty<l'n",     Of  M»    ^'lol't-r'f  /uiim 
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jrrri'.  it  j-H<;if««Iy  h<-"  f'Ho  y  to  |'|h  iil- 
'J'hoii'/h   il«  ('•  Ji**  d    )m   Mm-  «oot'   I    to 
vhifh  lhi»  irtiji*  r  iniifM<lHif«  ly  p  f' »■■, 
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an  age  of  Ahaking  thrones,  and  could 
not  sleep  because  of  the  sound  of 
falling  nations,  such  was  the  im- 
pressive form  with  which  this  mere 
man  of  office,  as  his  previous  silence 
had  almost  forced  us  to  consider  him, 
closed  his  career.  His  former  con- 
stituents, it  is  understood,  would  have 
hailed  his  acceptance  of  whatever 
honours  they  could  bestow,  but  his 
determination  to  withdraw  at  that 
time  from  public  life  became  known, 
and  in  which,  we  believe,  he  does 
not,  at  least,  formally,  now  min- 
gle. 

It  is  still  less  necessary  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  the  merits  of  his 
opponent  in  the  contest  then  impend- 
ing. Mr.  Plunkett  was  the  early 
fnend  of  Magec,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  They  had  been,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  in  the  same  class  in  col- 
lege, but  they  were  certainly  on  the 
most  intimate  terms,  and  on  which 
they  remained,  with  some  abatement, 
perhaps,  of  its  original  warmth,  until 
the  archbishop's  death.  Mr.  Plun- 
kett >va8  from  the  first  the  strenuous 
friend  to  the  Catholic  claims,  a  feel- 
ing in  which  Magee  is  considered 
once  to  have  shared,  although  he 
considered  he  had  seen  reason  subse- 
quently to  alter  his  sentiments.  The 
Catholic  question,  it  may  be  fairly 
conceded,  was  one  attended  with 
many  perplexities,  the  full  nature  of 
which  is  not  yet  fully  developed. 
The  aspect  changed  so  much  during 
the  long  and  stormy  period  which 
ivas  consumed  in  its  discussion,  and 
so  many  points  swelled  into  startling 
magnitude,  which,  from  their  insig- 
nificance, had  escaped  at  first  the 
general  notice,  that  a  change  of  opi- 
nion upon  its  merits  was  by  no 
means  a  rare  event  in  the  minds  of 
men  pure  beyond  suspicion,  and  to 
whom  the  charge  of  intercstctl  mo- 
tives could  not  i)ossibly  attach.  The 
high  situation  of  primate  to  which 
Magec  attained  made  it  a  matter  of 
solemn  duty  to  examine  more  anx- 
iously than  before  the  extent  to 
which  the  act  of  concession,  at  last  so 
imperiously  demimded,  would  en- 
danger the  interests  of  the  church 
which  he  Avas  now  eminently  bound 
to  protect.  This  circumstance  had 
its  effect  in  weakening  the  ties  of 
amity  which  once  subsisted  between 
him  and  the  lord-chancellor.  Their 
mansions  were  side  by  side  in  Ste- 


phen's Green ;  but  they  met  rarely 
and  met  coldly. 

Mr.  John  Moriarty  and  his  his- 
torian were  sitting  one  morning  in 
the  latter  gentleman's  rooms,  having 
concluded  a  breakfast  to  which  the 
former  gentleman  had  invited  him- 
self, and  had  as  for  that  purpose  at 
an  unseasonable  hour — ^not  later  than 
ten  o'  the  clock  of  the  day — stealthily 
and  feloniously  introduced  himself 
through  the  bed-room  window  and 
awoke  his  self-proposed  host  by  haul- 
ing him  out  of  bed  on  the  floor. 
^Xc  both  had  at  the  same  instant 
heard  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
'''•  News,"  sounded  on  the  outside  of 
the  door  by  the  old  newswoman, 
and  forthwith  we  started,  each  to 
secure  it,  as  if  for  a  plate.  Moriarty 
had,  however,  a  decided  advantage 
over  me,  as  he  could  aftbrd  to  smash 
all  the  tea-things  in  leaping  over 
them,  as  not  being  his,  but  his 
historian's.  He,  therefore,  secured 
the  stakes,  seizing  on  the  newspaper, 
just  wet  from  the  press,  the  moment 
he  could  fling  open  the  door.  The 
lady  whose  profession  it  was  to  supply 
us  with  news  responded  to  the  naked 
monosyllable  of  "Dust."  Strangers, 
who  wished  to  be  respectful,  would 
lengthen  it  out  to  "  Mrs.  Dust." 
What  her  proper  appellation  was,  we 
never  knew  and  never  cared.  She 
came  into  college  as  "  Dust,"  and  as 
"  Dust"  she  went  out.  She  had  been 
a  soldier's  wife,  I  understand,  and  had 
seen  some  active  service  as  a  follower  of 
the  camp,  retaining  some  of  the  cha- 
racteristic traits  of  her  early  habits, 
especially  a  taste  for  drams  and 
oaths.  She  was  much  of  a  favourite 
>vith  all  the  students,  and  they  cheated 
each  other  alternately.  She  was 
always  drunk  in  the  morning,  and 
very  drunk  in  the  evening ;  She  in- 
termediate portion  being,  of  coarse, 
devoted  to  nc>vs-bawling  and  drink- 
ing. Such  sprightly  habits  are  not, 
on  the  Avholc,  the  best  for  business ; 
she  accordingly  was  in  the  practice 
of  calling  a  meeting  of  creditors  every 
Saturday,  and  was  again  set  up  by 
us  on  Monday.  She  frequently  for- 
got the  rooms  wherein  sne  had  left 
the  papers,  and  would  create  a  violent 
disturbance  in  those  which  she  did 
not  serve,  arguing  the  point  with  her 
usual  vigorous  logic  (h  oaths.  Her 
conduct,  as  interfering  with  academic 
decorum,  had  been  censured  by  the 
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uiAhQritie%  and  vho  was  genei*ally 
expelled  fo^  eyer  about  once  a- week. 
Sot  ontmed,  however,  by  dint  of 
nrterarti  to  have  the  edict  recalled; 
madf  where  that  was  unavailing,  slic 
umidj  Kt  it  at  defiance  and  £irted 
in  iDioiigh  the  aperture  in  the  col- 
kgpe-gUee  upon  the  first  opportunity. 
She  WW  a  great  stickler,  to  do  licr 
Jiutiee,  fbr  the  honour  of  the  uni* 
vaily,  and  had,  when  Moriarty  wa8 
Im^^t  before  the  sitting  magistrates 
i|poa  one  occasion  for  breaking  lanip^, 
aude  a  speech  in  his  favour,  until 
the  poiieeiDan  turned  the  counsel  out 
of  eonrt,  not  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
fhe  improved  the  defendant's  case  on 
the  wmde.  On  the  present  occasion 
•he  WBB  in  a  brimful  state  of  news, 
partly  derived  from  public  sources, 
and'  partlv  from  her  own  private 
corrBipondents.  Her  usual  vigorous 
expletives  are,  for  obAdous  reasons, 
diqiensed  with. 

"Now's  the  time,  young  gentle- 
men r  she  screamed ;  ^^  now's  your 
time  for  blazin\  an'  drinkin',  an' 
■ereechin*,  and  every'  raisonable  di- 
vanion.    They're  both  come  I" 

**  Who's  come.  Dust  ?" 

*'  Both  of  them's  come  —  that's  it, 
my  darling — both!"  Here  tlie  old 
virago  executed  a  pas  seal  on  a  small 
Bcale  for  a  moment.  Perhaps,  as  she 
was  in  her  usual  state,  it  was  nothing 
alter  all  but  an  exaggerated  stagger. 
"  It's  Misther  Crokcr  and  it's  Mr. 
Flunkett,  and  it's  both  of  them  that's 
come  for  the  election — it's  as  true  as 
if  it  was  in  a  newspaper !"  Nothing 
could  go  beyond  this  illustration  of 
reracity.  "  Sure  the  new  king,  they 
tell  me*  them  that  has  the  learuin' 
and  can  read  the  paper,  went  down 
himself  to  close  the  House ;  an', 
troth,  that  must  be  a  mighty  grand 
place,  sure,  when  nothing  less  than 
a  king  will  serve  it  to  put  up  the 
shutters !" 

"True;  for  you,  Dust,  there  will 
be  some  fun  now !" 

"  Pun !  and  whore's  the  likes  of 
it,  barrin'  it  wasn't  soniethin'  to 
drink?  ^laybe,"  here  the  wretch 
lowered  her  voice  into  what  were 
meant  to  be  accents  of  soft  ^M^Tsuasion, 
"  it's  the  gardevine,  sir,  you  have 
filled  too  high  an'  can't  f^ct  the  stop- 
per in.  Don't  fret  yerself,  I  can  cure 
It.  No;  well  thui,  another  time. 
Fun  !**  resuming  her  usual  tone,  ''  it's 
notlun*but  runnin'  here  and  runnin' 
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there;  up  this  pair  of  stairs,  and 
down  that,  huntmg  doAvn  the  poor 
young  gentlemen  of  scholars ;  sure 
there  s  some  of  their  arms  have  been 
goin'  like  the  handle  of  a  town -pump, 
there's  such  shakin'  of  hands,  an'  all 
other  sorts  of  crocker}\" 

"  Tliat  will  do.  Dust,  and  thank 
you,  so  be  ofli*!" 

''  It's  a  pemiy,  ]^Ir.  M ,  I  have 

you  dovni  for.    Don't  you  mind  ?" 

"  Ilallo,  Dust  !'*  exclaimed  Jack, 
who  foresaw  the  usual  disturbance 
attending  Dust's  setthng-day.  "  Pll 
touch  you  olf  >\ith  the  poker  I  Do 
you  hear  that  ?"  he  continued,  trying 
to  direct  his  voice  over  his  shoulder, 
as  he  sat  with  his  back  to  the  door 
absorbed  in  the  paper,  whilst  his  feet 
were  expanded  on  the  mantel-piece. 

"  But  it's  a  penny  you  owe  me 
verself,  Misther  Jack ;  lor  I  says  to 
j\lrs.  Smout,  says  1 " 

Here  the  i)laintifl[' was  put  out  of 
court  by  a  summary  process,  Jack 
and  myself  acting  as  ejectors  for  the 
occasion.  However,  she  did  not  lose 
in  the  long  run,  as  she  was  sure  to 
appeal,  and  would  lay  the  hicreased 
damages  at  three  halfpence  for  vex- 
atious opposition.  We  then  adjourned 
to  mv  bed-room,  which  conunanded 
a  full  view  of  the  courts. 

It  appeared  that  Dust  had  not 
much  on  this  occasion  exceeded  the 
truth,  a  circumstance  too  singular  in 
her  history  not  to  deser\'e  in  this  place 
especial  record.  There  were  several 
lar'jc  groujw  assembled,  among 
which  I  could  observe  the  well- 
kuoAvn  figures  of  Pluukett  and  Cro- 
kcr. Both  were  arrayed,  out  of 
compliment  to  the  university,  in  full 
academic  costume,  as  they  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  ]Mr.  Croker,  moreover,  con- 
formed, to  insure  still  further  popu- 
larity, to  the  regulations  attendmg 
residence  within  the  walls.  He  had 
apartjuents  in  Dr.  Lloyd's  lodgings, 
and  dined  in  hall  each  day.  Mr. 
riunkett,  whose  family  resided  in 
Stephen's  Green,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, did  not  adopt  in  the  same 
degree  the  academic  character.  As 
each  of  the  candidates  were  possessed 
of  nmch  government  influence,  they 
had  each  a  corresponding  propor- 
tion of  sincerely  attached  friends, 
who  endeavoured  to  signalise  thier 
zeal  by  hunting,  and  worrying, 
and  disgusting  the  electors.    If  one 
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of  these  active  gentlemen  ever  hap- 
pened to  have  changed  a  leg  in  a 
stage-coach  with  a  scholar,  to  have 
breathed  the  same  dust  on  a  Dun- 
leany  car,  or  have  partaken  of  the 
same  gateway  in  a  shower,  now  was 
the  time  to  avail  himself  of  his  for- 
mer intimacy  and  run  up,  especially 
if  in  the  sight  of  his  patron,  and, 
grasping  the  hand  of  some  such  vic- 
tim of  friendship,  to  protest  that  he 
was  sincerely  happy  to  see  him,  "  for 
it  had  been  so  long  since  wc  met,  my 
dear  fellow ;"  and  then  would  haul 
off  "  the  dear  fellow"  to  the  sacrifice, 
in  the  shape  of  a  long  and  well-ex- 
ecuted shake  of  the  hand,  adminis- 
tered by  the  candidate  himself.  Then 
such  of  the  felloAvs  as  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  would  be  seen  flying  about 
full  of  busy  inquiries  with  paper  in 
hand,  taking  notes  for  letters,  wor- 
rying every  one  in  their  zeal  to  find 
out  what  influence  would  tell  best 
upon  the  elector.  "  I  think  Such- 
a-one  would  speak  to  Such-a-one, 
who  I  am  sure  could  do  a  vast  deal 
again  with  Such-a-one."  Groups 
would  form  for  a  moment  round 
some  central  figure  who  was  supposed 
to  have  heard  something,  and  then 
dissolving  would  reunite  round  an- 
other who  was  supposed  to  have  heard 
something  more. 

"  Egad !"  says  Jack,  who  was  no 
elector ;  "  I  think  1*11  go  down  and 
offer  my  services,  too,  as  a  candi- 
date's hand-shaker.    By  my  word, 

there's  poor  M undergoing  the 

seventh  shake,  and  three  vibrations 
to  each  shake  —  I  counted  them  — 
^within  these  last  five  minutes.  There's 

T ,"  he  continued,  "just  watch 

him ;  he's  so  proud,  you  see,  of  the 
concussion  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  that  he  has  just  received, 
that  he's  positively  fishing  for  an- 
other already,  and  is  whcelmg  round 
to  meet  Crokcr  at  the  chapel  steps. 
Oh  !  there  it  is — one — two — tliree — 
four — five  ups  and  downs !     I'll  tell 

you  what  it  is,  M ,"  said  he,  "  wc 

cannot  stand  this,  avc  must  be  off!" 

"  That's  true,"  said  T :  "  but 

where  can  we  go  y  You  know  we'll 
hear  of  this  in  any  quarter  of  Ireland 
A7e  can  nm  to." 

"  Suppose,"  said  he,  *'  we  make  oft' 
to  Robinson,  in  the  county  of  Down. 
He  has  asked  us,  you  know,  and  that 
is  likely  to  be  a  lesfs  disturbed  district 


than  any  other,  for  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  scholars  from  that 
quarter.  Besides,  I  never  was  farther 
north  than  Dublin,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  the  country.  We  can  return 
when  the  bustle  and  the  shaking  are 
over.'* 

Having  thus  far  arranged  our 
plans,  we  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  specious  idleness  in  the  shape  of 
paclong,  interspersed,  however,  with 
a  few  active  scenes  of  fighting  between 
Jack  Moriarty,  and  Ik&s.  Smout,  and 
myself,  as  each  of  us  had  our  o^vn 
theory  of  packing,  the  old  lady  pro- 
testing that  there  was  no  use  "  argu- 
fyin'  with  us  as  they  wud  have  their 
own  way,"  and  that  she  would  give 
it  up,  80  she  would,  and  then  break- 
ing out  afresh. 

The  next  morning,  by  five  o'clock, 
we  took  our  seats  on  the  Belfast 
mail-coach,  although  we  did  not  pur- 
pose to  visit  that  town  immediately, 
as  its  route  led  to  the  point  where  Ave 
purposed  to  leave  our  conveyance. 
We  took  up  our  position  on  the  seat 
behind,  displaying  therein  the  tack 
of  old  stagers,  whose  experience  has 
given  them  an  insight  into  the  theory 
of  jolts,  as  being  more  tolerable  in 
that  quarter  than  elsewhere.  More- 
over, we  purposed  to  do  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  the  guard's  acquaint- 
ance, a  personage  wno  is  expected  in 
Ireland  to  exert  himself  to  Keep  the 
companv  in  good  spirits,  in  propor- 
tion as  ne  distracts  them  by  perform- 
ing, close  to  their  ears,  upon  nis  horn. 
He  is,  therefore,  a  wag  by  profession, 
knows  every  body  that  passes,  and 
throws  out  a  piece  of  bamnage,  with 
the  advantage  of  his  escamn^  a  retort 
as  he  thunders  along.  It  is  a  well- 
known  anecdote,  that  when  two  rival 
establishments  in  Ireland  had  once 
pushed  their  opposition  so  far  as,  in 
their  zeal  for  custom,  to  cany  pas- 
sengers gratis,  one  of  them  cun- 
ningly employed  a  capital  town-wag, 
by  Avay  of  attraction,  as  a  guard,  and 
who  kept  the  coach  in  such  a  roar, 
the  coachman  himself  giving  the 
time,  that  the  other  party,  who  were 
but  a  dull  set,  gave  in,  and  were 
fairly  laughed  off  the  road.  The 
gentleman  who  officiated  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  who  answered  to 
the  name  of  Sam — we  all  called  him 
Sam,  as  if  we  had  each  known  him 
ibr  years  —  was  of  a  large  and  burly 
make,  with  a  face  considerably  scwxtdi 
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by  the  small-pox,  but  which  added 
cofDsiderablv  to  the  humorous  ex- 
preaaion  oi  the  eye  that  tvviukled 
hazily  in  it.    I  could  see  that  he  was 
on  tne  very  best  terms  with  all  he 
enoountereo,  —  the   helpers  at  the 
several  inns  had  the  news  of  the  day 
in  that  locality  fresh  for  him,  the 
landlady  andhehobnobbed  graciously 
over  a  glass  of  ale,  while  now  and 
aeun,  he  would  be  seen  flying  out  of 
the  moor-yard,  pursued  by  the  house- 
maid, on  whom  he  had  just  played 
oflT  some   excellent    practical  joke, 
armed  with  a  sweeping-brush,  with 
which  she  was  in  the  very  act   of 
striking  him  severely,  except,  indeed, 
that  she  never  did.    The  morning  was 
one  of  mild  beauty  at  that  early  hour, 
but  promising  to  break  out  into  a 
day  of  heat.    An  elderly  gentleman 
sat  beside  us,  who  seemed  very  well 
acquainted  >vith  the  road,  and  proved 
of  great  use  to  us  both,  Avho  were 
complete  strangers.     The  first  ten 
miles  of  our  road  lay  through  a  level 
stretch  of  country,  dull  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  our  hrst  stage,  at  which 
we  breakfasted,  a  few  houses  claiming 
the  title  of  the  village  of  Ashbourne, 
was  by  many  degrees  the  most  weari- 
some of  our  journey.    Most  of  us 
did  not  venture  to  get  out  of  our 
outside  coats  or  even  to  throw  them 
open,  a  few  monosyllables  escaping 
only  from  our  frosted  lips,  and  even 
Sam  himself  gave  as  yet  no  tokens 
of  his  having  drawn  up  and  was 
about  to  begin.    It  is  a  maxim  \{\t\\ 
me,  and  so  I  found  it  was  with  Jack, 
to  make  a  good  breakfast  where  you 
pay  a  good  price.    It  is  equally  a 
maxim  with  your  imikceper,  in  pur- 
veying for  a  coach,  to  arrange  that 
his  guests  should  eat  the  smallest 
quantity  his    ingenuity  can    eii'cct. 
This  he  contrives  to  do  by  many 
pleasant  devices;  the  eggs  are  put 
down  to  boil  only  when  you  sit  down, 
for  the  sole  purpose,  as  the  waiter 
assures  you,  of  consulting  your  own 
taste  as  to  the  period  of  immersion, 
the  infusion  of  the  tea  is  conducted 
on  the  same  considerate  principle, 
and  away  goes  ten  out  of  the  twenty 
minutes  altowed  for  execution,    ^lo- 
riarty  and  myself  forthwith  addressed 
ourselves    to    an    excellent   collar, 
trifling  >vith  some  two  pounds  or  so 
of  it,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  facility 
in  deglutition,  a  thing  of  importance 

where  no  man  can  do  full  justice  to 


his  purse  except  by  choking 

We  then  began  to  feel  somet 

an  appetite,  and  carried  a  lar 

full  of  eggs  bjr  storm,  and 

again  and  again  at  point  oi 

bulwark  of  buttered  toast  wh 

fronted  our  eye.   Happily,  th( 

no  ladies  of  our  party,  and 

sequently  were  all  enabled  to 

trate  each  his  powers,  and  fi: 

for  himself.    The  horn  gave  "< 

the  coachman  shouted,  "  X( 

tlemen,  time's  up!"  and  the 

after  a  feeble  anectation  of 

his  hand  in  his  iK>cket  to  give 

1  lowed  his  little  bow,  and  f( 

we  all   issued  with    glowin 

and  audible  smacks,  and  off  W( 

agaui.   On  the  left,  far  in  the 

lay  the  hill  of  Tara,  so  far 

its  "  ragged  royal  race."    "N 

pointed  out  the  small  cottage 

Tom  jMoore  is  said  to  have  o 

his  Lullah  Rookh  :  I  think  ] 

is  the  name.    I  hope  this  i 

authenticated    than     the    i 

whicli  points  out  tlie  exact 

the  Vale  of  Ovoca  where  h 

write  the  "  Meeting  of  the  "^ 

and  which  commanded  a  f 

of  the  scene  he  Avas  to  ira 

1  speak,  I  say,  with  some  n 

on  this  point,  even  after  the 

assertion  once  made  to  Mori 

myself  by  old  Joe,  the  a 

•AV'^icklow  guide,  who  swore  p 

that  he  stood  by  "  Tamnr 

ui)on  the  day  he  made  the 

verses,"  and  whereof  it  app< 

Joe  had  procured  a  somewhj 

copy,  although  he  aflirmed 

was  the  only  genuine  one. 

stanza  taken  from  this  i)ecidij 

ran   literally  thus.     "  Tan 

nivir  wrote,"  so  Joe  would 

''  another  set  of  varscs  but  t 

"  I51az(\««,  says  lio,  to  the  place 

that's  half  »o  swo6t,  say 
As  the  place  over  ayant,  says 

the  waters  meet,  says  h< 
Oh  I  my  darlin',  says    hr,  it' 

bame  must  depart,  says 
Aforo  1  disremimher  you,  say  a 

say  it  with  all  th(*  vc. 

lioart,  says  he." 

"  The  Sweet  Evening  Be 
said,  were  suggested  by  the 
a  weather-beaten  iron  pot  tl 
in  the  tower  of  an  adjoinini 
If  so,  the  suggestion  nmst  su 
been  on  the  principle  of 
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By  and  bv  we  came  opposite  to  a 
curious  old  building,  in  the  garret  of 
which  is  said  to  be  preserved  the 
dust  of  its  first  proprietor  in  a  lead 
coffin ;  the  tenure  by  which  the  ad- 
joining property  is  neld  being  de- 
termined   by  the   presence    of  the 
original  lessee  above   ground,    and 
which  has  been,  by  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  deed,  secured 
for  a  long  period  of  years.     Near 
this  place  is  a  bridge  of  great  length, 
bestriding  a  winding  river  of  consider- 
able depth.    We  observed  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  an  angling  rod  in 
his  hand,  and  who,  from  that  look 
of  anxious  triumph    peculiar  to  an 
angler  when  he  has  got  his  victim 
hooked,  but  has  not  yet  completed 
the  capture,  we  knew  to  be  in  the 
agonies  of  landing.    We  could  ob» 
serve  that,  as  he  was  withdrawing  his 
line  with  scientific  caution,  he  himself 
was  unconsciously  movuig  back  upon 
one  of  the  mazes  of  the  river,  which 
here  took  a  circuitous  bend.    The 
coacliman,  foreseeing  the  catastrophe, 
and  consulting  the  gratification  of 
his  company,  auietly  drew  up,  with 
a  view  not  to  alarm  the  enthusiastic 
angler,  and  thereby  spoil  the  ex- 
pected dtnwuement  of  the  piece.  Back, 
and  still  Imck;  he  could  not  be  too 
cautious,  it  was  plainly  a  fine  trout, 
and  must  l)c  carefully  and  stealthily 
brought  to  bank,  and  therefore  step- 
ped most  warily,  and  with  his  eye 
fixed  to  watch  the  neb  of  the  fish  at 
its  first  emergence.    Just  as  he  him- 
self reached  the  edge,  the  fish  made 
his    appearance.     "  I've    got  him," 
shouted  the  old  gentleman  in  ec- 
stasy, "  he*s  out,"  and  then  plopped 
in  himself.    The  stream,  fortunately, 
was  not  deep,  so  that  the  angler  es- 
caped with  nothing  but  a  ducking, 
while  the  whole  body  of  spectators 
on  the  coach  joined  in  one  round  of 
applause,    the    guard    leading,   and 
JMoriarty  kissing  hands  respectfully 
to  the  ancient,  who  forthAvith  pro- 
ceeded to  amend  his  mishap  by  get- 
ting into  a  passion,  and  shaking  a 
wrathful  fist  after  us,  to  inspire  ter- 
ror.    The  bridge  itself  was  the  scene 
of  a  niiich  graver  catastrophe  some 
years  after,  as,  from  l)chind  its  walls, 
the  agent  to  the  adjoining  pr()[)erty 
was  snot  dead  by  some  miscreants, 
who,  I  believe,  were  never  discovered, 
although  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  unfortunate  gentle- 


man was  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy 
shared  in  by  multitudes ;  adding  one 
instance    more    of    the    mysterious 
fidelity  which  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land maintain  towards  each  other  in 
those  tremendous  explosions  of  crime 
which  at  times  startle  with  its  sound 
the  whole  island.  Our  near  approach 
to  Drogheda  brought  into  >  iew  the 
Boyne  Water,  and  we  could  descry 
the  soft  eminence  of  Dunmore,  on 
which  King  James  viewed  the  con- 
test that  cost  him  a  crown.    It  Avas, 
when  witnessing  a    furious  charge 
made  by  his  own  troops  against  a 
body  01  infantry  led  on  by  his  own 
son-in-law,  he  is  reported  even  then 
not  to  have  forgotten  the  claims  that 
those  who  were  in  open  arms  against 
him  had  upon  his  royal  affections, 
uttering  the  well-known  exclamation, 
"Oh!  spare  my  English  subjects." 
A  rude  monument  by  the  river-side 
marks  the  spot  where  Duke  Schom- 
berg  fell  in  leading  over  the  troops 
of  King  William,  and  which  incident 
is  known  in  Ireland  by  ^  The  Cross- 
ing over  the  Water."    The  town  of 
Drogheda,  which   is   entered  by  a 
narrow  bridge  across  the  river  just 
mentioned,  is  celebrated  for  the  an- 
tiquities which  it  still  contains,  and 
which  are  curious  in  the  extreme. 
These  matters  of  vertu  require  some 
time  for  inspection;  but  there  is  a  truly 
finished  assortment  of  curiosities-^ 
plentiful  as  that  class  is  in  Ireland — 
m  the  shape  of  beggars,  which  are 
presented  immediately  to  the  eye, 
and  force  themselves,  in  every  sense 
of   the    world,  upon   your    notice. 
They  lie   in  ambuflCAoe  for  every 
coach,  and  pounce  upon  it  tiie  instant 
it  stops,  snoulderin^  each  other  in 
the  furious  race  which  precedes  the 
charge,  generally  led  by  the  cripples 
of  the  crew,  with  crutches  shouldered 
not  to  impede  their  motions,  which 
are  now  required  to  be  rapid.     The 
onset  of  the  wild  band  of  mountain- 
eers called  the  Highland  host,  which 
desolated  the  low  country' of  Scotland 
in  its  western  parts,  in  the  troubled 
times  preceding  the  Revolution,  is 
spoken  of  by  eye-witnesses  as  an 
image  of  terror  singularly  appalling ; 
— but,  for  my  part,  my  imagination  is 
quite  satisfied  with  an  incursion  of 
J  )rogheda  beggars.    As  soon  as  they 
have  drawn  a  line  of  circumvallatioii 
round  the  coach,  so  as  to  render 
escape  a  difficult  matter,  forthwiU| 
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they  open  a  liot  fire  ol'  tongues  from 
pieces  of  every  calil)re. 

**Augh!  good  gintloinan,  dear, 
look  down  u^yon  us  poor,  weak,  quiet 
craturs,  that  wc^se  are,  that  has  no- 
hody  to  spake  for  us,  an*  it's  ashamed 
we  are  to  do  it  for  oursilves.  My 
tjwcct  Christians,  don't  l>e  afthcr  for- 
gettin*  me,  for  sure  it's  an  orphan  1 
iini,'*  hawlcd  out  a  wretched  old  hag 
of  eighty.  "Out  ov  the  way  wid 
you,  Biddy  lloolegan!"  shouldered  in 
a  huge  virago,  and  addressing  her- 
self to  an  old  staid  gentleman  on  the 
front  of  the  coach,  and  pouring  in 
the  blarney  without  mercy,  "jNIv 
sweet  young  gintlenian — you  thats 
sittin'  in  the  middle  atween  them 
other  two  sweet  gintlenien  (this  was 
a  wide-spreading  shot),  och!  sure 
it's  yersill  that  has  the  face  to  look 
at.  Faix  !  I  wish  I  had  such  a  one 
mysilf  for  my  fortune,  an'  it's  not 
l)eggin',  any  bit,  Pd  Ik;,  with  my  two 
poor  fatherless  and  motlicrless  cliil- 
der.  God  help  them !  IVy  in  the 
other  pocket;  a  shillin  will  have 
to  do  me  tins  time,  if  a  halt-crown 
isn't  handy  to  come  at  among 
the  half-pence.  AVhy  then,  betlad! 
sure  it's  not  a  penny-piece  you'd  Ik; 
afthcr  put  tin'  me  oif  wid.  AVell 
tlun,  let  me  have  it.  Augh !  you 
ugly  nigger  (this  aside  to  the  whole 
street)  ;  you  a  gintlenian  Y — no !  nor 
one  of  your  breed,  you  omtidhawH.'' 
l^y  this  time  I  could  perceive  that 
my  good  friend  Jack  Aloriarty  had 
contrived,  as  usual,  to  get  himself 
into  action,  and  which  he  did  in  the 
readiest  manner  possible,  and  that 
was,  by  looking  at  the  oi>en-mouthed 
crowd  l)clow,  and  even  answering 
them,  when  the  commonest  prudence 
would  have  required  him  to  have 
adopted  the  old  stager's  policy,  of 
looking  steatlily  up  at  the  sky,  or 
studying  some  distant  object.  Ihit  it 
was  decreed,  for  my  poor  friend's 
numerous  failings,  that  he  should 
open  his  mouth  in  reply  to  a  host  of 
Drogheda  beggars — the  tiny  nnir- 
mur  of  a  stream  against  the  falls  of 
Niagara.  Forthwith  the  whole  b^xly 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  gave  up  their 
several  points  of  attack  in  other 
([uarters,  and  concentrated  their  as- 
sault \\\Km  our  poor  Jack.  "  Throw 
us  fiowii  a  half-crown,  yer  honour — 
ye' 11  never  miss  it ;  ibr  ynn  are  the 
rale  gintleman."  Here  a  cripple  in- 
sinuatingly bored  Moriarty  m  the 


side,  reaching  up  with 
"We  wouldn't  take  vion 
ling,  your  honour — sure 
knows  me  will  tell  you 
hap' worth  more.  Come 
iVIullen,"  thrusting  forwj 
of  voucher  for  his  extrao 
deration,  a  wretched  l)eir 
habille  of  rags  scented  v 
"Its  tnie  Avhat  the  ci 
squeaked  the  voucher.  ' 
my  honour,"  said  the  Ic 
gentleman,  "honour  brif 
lieve  me."  "I'll  tell  yc 
do,"  said  Jack,  driven  to  1 
"  lloidd  yer  tongues, 
bawled  the  crowd,  j)ro< 
lence  each  and  all,  "  let'j 
the  young  gintlenian  wit! 
i'ace  is  goin'  to  do — sure 
genteel  thing,  I'll  go  liail. 
said  Jack,  "is  a  shilluig; 
contrary  to  my  principle 
rage  idleness,  you  must  fi 
a  scramble."  "  Then  do 
in  the  name  of  the  Vargin 
the  pious  set  of  wretchet 
the  word,  the  white  coin 
the  air,  amid  a  hundred 
held  up  to  arrest  its  pro 
scene  which  ensued  was 
They  pushed  —  they  sv 
crushed — they  tore — hea 
— h  iggledy-piggledy— he 
Now  would  one  wretch  i 
cure  the  prize,  roaring 
mine,  by  the  piper  of  Mos 
of  formally  recording  his 
ibrthwith  the  whole  mo 
that  it  was  as  decidedly 
upon  him  m  a  literal  sen! 
him  rose  a  pyramid  of  1 
women,  and  cliildren. 
delicacy  which  is  supjxw 
the  demeanour  of  the  ge 
general,  seemed,  on  the  p 
sion,  an  idea  quite  ol)sole 
fashioned,  the  ladies  i' 
many  degrees,  the  most  a< 
in  the  meUic.  A  blind  ni; 
bobbing  about,  rushing  t 
where  his  ears  told  him 
ANTis  cliiefly  concentrated, 
place  to  which  the  covet 
had  l)een  shifted  in  the  e 
fray,  and  endeavouretl  to 
lor  his  want  of  sight  by  p 
his  service  the  jwwers 
which  he  carried,  and  wil 
beat  (Hit  a  ring  for  an 
would  then  stoop  down 
the    p^TOUud  AvitU   his 
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length,  a  dwarf  creature  of  some  four 
feet  high  contrived  to  gather  himself 
from  out  the  feet  of  the  driving 
multitude,  with  his  face  and  person 
overlaid  with  mud,  and  exhibited  the 
unfortunate  shilling  almost  as  much 
trampled  out  of  all  shape  as  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  honourable  dealing, 
he  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  request 
the  pleasure  of  all  his  honoui*ablc 
competitors*  company  in  proceeding 
to  his  favourite  hotel,  whither,  as  wc 
wheeled  off,  we  could  perceive  the  rag- 
ged rabble  fast  adjourning.  AV^e  next 
passed,  in  our  course,  two  large  trees 
overshadowing  a  turnpike-lodge,  to 
which,  wc  understood,  a  classical  in- 
terest was  attached  in  the  minds  of 
all  coachmen  and  guards,  as  two 
young  gentlemen  —  brothers  —  had 
formerly  been  hung  upon  them  for 
coach-robbing.  The  elder  was  heir, 
I  believe,  to  3ie  property  which  sur- 
rounded the  place  of  execution ;  but, 
being  of  an  active  disposition,  and 
probably  weary  of  waiting  upon  the 
tediousness  of  old  age  passing  into 
extinction,  he  joined  his  brother  in 
taking  service  with  some  knights  of 
the  road,  and  closed  his  career  hi  the 
manner  appropriated  to  that  order  of 
chivalry.  Our  conversation  turned 
naturally  upon  exploits  of  this  sort, 
as  the  great  northern  road  had 
been,  within  the  memory  of  many 
then  alive,  a  scene  of  daring  depre- 
dations, wherein  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Collier  sustained  as  daring 
a  part  as  ever  did  Dick  Turpiii. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  no  national 
partiality,  but  simple  justice,  to  say 
that  the  claims  of  Ireland  on  this 
score  are  in  no  way  to  be  postponed 
to  those  of  the  sister  country,  having 
had  robbers  among  us  to  the  full  as 
good  and  plentiful  as  ever  weix;  in 
England.  Colher,  who  iy,  I  believe, 
alive  at  this  moment,  is  as  much 
renowned  along  the  line  of  road 
between  Dublin  and  Dundalk  as  ever 
Robin  Hood  was  in  nierrv  Sherwood. 
He  was  a  person  of  singular  hu- 
manity, never  having,  upK>n  any  oc- 
casion, jKjmiittcd  blootl  to  be  shed ; 
indeed,  m  Ireland,  the  profession  of 
murderer  is  ctmsiderably  distinct 
from  that  of  robl)er,  luid  is  exercise<l 
by  a  distinct  chiss  of  characters.  If 
you  are  an  agent  to  landed  pro- 
perty, and  choose  to  eject  a  tenant 
beciiuse  he  is  of  opinion  that  rcnt- 
pvying  is  an  absurd  practice — it  is 


very  much  a  way  they  have  in  Ire- 
land of  thinking  on  such  matters — 
you  will  find  yourself  shot  certainly 
some  day  from  behind  a  hedge.  But 
your  wife  and  family  will  have, 
along  with  your  body,  your  purse 
and  watch.  This  is  a  point  of  na- 
tional honour,  and  is  dwelt  on  for 
the  benefit  of  those  English  bagmen 
who,  on  disembarking,  are  apt  to 
look  at  the  priming  of  their  pistols, 
as  if  themselves  were  worth  shooting. 
We  are  not  a  nation  of  robbers  on 
the  whole — we  merely  murder.  Sa- 
vary,  who  presided  over  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Due  d'  Enghien,  felt  the 
distinction  acutely  when  charged — 
imjustly,  as  it  would  seem— of  strip- 
ping the  body  of  the  watch  and  seals, 
before  the  smoke  of  the  firing  party 
had  cleared  away.  It  is  due  to  this 
much-calumniated  gentleman,  who, 
during  the  trial  that  was  proceeding 
up-stairs,  shewed  a  provident  zeal  in 
lus  master's  cause,  in  stealing  out  at 
times  to  see  how  the  grave  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower  was  getting  on, 
thinking,  from  the  first,  it  might  be 
wanted,  who,  when  informed  by  the 
officer  on  duty  that  a  body  of  gen- 
d'arms,  with  loaded  pieces,  was  re- 
quired the  instant  the  sentence  was 
given  in,  answered,  with  all  military 
promptness,  "  Give  it,"  and  brought 
to  a  conclusion  the  weak  delibera- 
tions of  Huelin  and  his  compeers, 
who  were  proposing  among  them- 
selves to  forward  to  Paris  a  recom- 
mendation of  mercy,  but  who  ad- 
journed when  the  explosion  in  the 
moat  shook  the  council-room — it  is 
due,  I  say,  to  meet  indignantly  this 
charge  at  once  by  stating  that,  when 
all  that  remained  of  the  descendant 
of  the  C'onde  was  subsequently  dug 
out  of  the  trenches  of  Vincennes — 
for  the  young  soldier  was  shovelled 
in  where  he  dropped — the  watch, 
witli  every  one  of  its  appendages, 
was  happily  found,  clearly  proving 
to  the  world,  that  they  had  not 
been  stolen,  as  people  supposed 
they  had  been,  by  the  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigo.  CoUior  s  gang,  to  resume,  was 
ultimately  dispersed,  and  he  himself 
apprehended;  but  his  character  for 
humanitv  availed  to  secure  him  from 
the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law, 
which  were  commuted  into  banish- 
ment for  a  term  of  years.  He  sub- 
seciucntly  returned,  having  concluded 
the  appointed  period,  to  his  natiyp 
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place,  living  very  peaceably  at  this 
day  upon  a  small  fami  near  the 
village  of  Balbuggan,  greatly  re- 
sjpected  by  all  his  neighbours,  and 
frequently  encountering,  over  a  glass 
of  ale,  parties  whom  he  once  robbed 
in  the  course  of  practice,  joking  with 
the  old  gentlemen  thereupon,  Avho 
laugh  immoderately,  as  old  gentle- 
men are  apt  to  do,  when  referred 
to  the  merry  scenes  of  their  youth. 
Upon  special  occasions,  over  the 
second  etass  or  so,  he  comes  out  with 
his  well-known  piece  of  pleasantry, 
in  having  robbed  the  Belfast  night- 
mail  in  his  single  person,  only  as- 
sisted by  a  posse  of  pitchforks  stuck 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  in 
"hats  and  coats,  and  who  kept  aim- 
ing, through  the  moonlight,  pieces  of 
broomstick  at  the  terrified  })assen- 
gers.  Dundalk,  at  which  we  next 
arrived,  is  the  half-way  station  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Belfast,  marked 
by  the  fact  of  your  first  coachman 
taking  here  his  leave  of  you,  which 
he  does  civilly,  or  the  reverse,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  I'he  guard, 
however,  proceeds  through  the  whole 
distance,  and  does  not  leave  you 
just  at  the  moment  when  you  are 
be^ning  to  comprehend  him,  and 
enjoy  the  style  of  his  humour. 
Every  district  we  know  has  got 
its  own  native  ghosts,  Avho,  out  of 
a  local  affection,  keep  frighten- 
ing only  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  get  their  bread. 
Dundalk,  accordingly,  has  a  spectre- 
hearse,  which,  upon  proper  occasions, 
lumbers  heavily  along  the  principal 
streets  at  midnight  without  horses ; 
and,  wherever  it  pauses,  a  real  coffin 
is  sure  to  be  cai'ried  out  of  that  door 
ere  long.  It  makes  way  for  no  one — 
maintaming  its  position  on  the  cause- 
way with  its  whole  array  of  plumes — 
tossing  in  dark  mid-air — not  keeping 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road,  pe- 
nalty, if  you  do  not,  ten  shillings.  A 
well-known  drunken  tailor  has  fre- 
quently confronted  it  when  return- 
ing home,  but  only  to  be  run  over,  as 
would  appear  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  l)een  found  stretched  upon 
the  street  next  morning.  The  people 
of  Dundalk,  however,  mind  their 
business  during  the  day,  keeping 
the  dead-coach  for  their  hours  of 
relaxation.  There  is  a  long  line  of 
narrow  street  leading  northwards, 
animated,  through  its  whole  extent. 


by  a  succession 
a  most  nail-dri 
They  can  only  j 
moment  at  the  ] 
of  some  sort  1 
therein  they  arc 
bethink  them  of 
seized  that  oppc 
leisure  from  its 
ing  Avith  a  lazy 
recognise  the  t( 
inhabited  by  ai 
singularly  free 
mar,  differmg 
laid  down  by  1 
other  formalists 
Black  Rock,  a 
Dublin,  is  often 
most  say-bathii 
car-drivm*est  p 
Nor  was  his  ing 
mysteries  of  the 
of  record.     ""V 
said  a  friend  tt 
this  morning  c 
cciving  your  lor 
wish  to  alarm 
gout,  with  your 
so  pleasant.     1 
been  your  old 
''Oh!  keep  yoi 
considerate  repl 
ed.      The    rhei 
enough ;  but  I 
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thundered  dowi 
fled  wheels,  a 
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There  is  a 
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twcen  the  api>carancc  of  the  diHtricts 
which  lie  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
Newry,  sufKcient  to  arrest  the  most 
careless  observer.  The  peasantry 
appear  to  he  of  races  totally  diftcrcut ; 
with  manners,  dress,  and  language 
of  an  order  in  no  way  connected. 
The  long  frieze  coats  flapping  against 
the  heels — the  handkerchief  drawn 
over  the  female's  head,  and  tied  close 
ifnder  the  chhi,  which  are  found  so 
constantly  between  Dublin  and  New- 
ry, totally  disapiK'ar  as  soon  as  you 
liave  passed  the  latter  town ;  and,  in 
their  stead,  the  eye  is  refreshed — for 
so,  to  an  English  traveller  at  least, 
it  nuist  apiK'ar — by  the  blue  coat  and 
smart  bonnet,  which  seem  to  indicate  a 
more  comfortable  description  of  habits. 
T'he  deep  guttural  tones  of  the  Celtic 
tongue  are  exchanged  for  the  broad 
accents  which  mark  the  Scottish  de- 
scent of  the  inhabitants,  and  whose 
drawl  is  occasionally,  as  you  proceed 
onwards,  connecteil  by  die  blending 
of  the  ICnglish  intonations  among 
those  Iwlonging  to  the  English  colo- 
nies of  the  North.  The  presence  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  population  is  no 
longer  marked  by  huge  piles  of  coarse 
urcliitecture,  sumi(mnted  by  a  cross, 
the  emblem  of  our  general  faith,  but 
which,  in  Ireland,  is  chiefly  limited 
to  the  chajxils  wherein  the  rites  of 
that  religion  are  performed.  The 
cinirches  connected  with  the  esta- 
blished form  of  worship  are  found  to 
increase  in  size  and  number,  the  spires, 
which  ai*e  equally  characteristic  of 
the  prevailing  faith  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, rising  u])  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  impressing  an  air  of 
magnificence  upon  the  landscape, 
while  the  more  distant  are  gleaming 
alon^  the  horizon,  and  ])ierce  softly 
the  sloping  sky.  A  larjje  proj)ortion 
of  the  inliabitanti  of  tJie  north  of 
Ireland,  it  is  known,  still  retain  their 
jiredilection  for  the  Scottish  form  of 
religion,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  origiujd  settlers,  and  may 
be  seen  each  Sunday  troo])ing  along 
in  crowds  towards  huge  white- washed 
l)ieces  of  architecture,  in  the  form  of 
ail  ecpiicrjiral  cross,  to  the  several 
galjles  of  which  are  attached  flights 
of  stairs  of  licivy  innsoiu'y  atrordini; 
access  to  the  galleries,  i  am  told, 
Jiowever,  that  the  places  of  worship 
wliich  liave  been  lately  erected  by 
the  rrcsbyterians  are  beginning  to 
betruy  synii)toms  of  iniproved  taste, 


unchecked  by  that  love  for  ruggeil 
simplicity,  even  in  matters  of  indif- 
ference, which  the  religious  feelings 
of  earlier  times  so  much  affected. 
We  i)a8sed  through  Dromore,  whose 
cathedral  is  of  the  humblest  order, 
although  the  scene  wherein,  at  one 
time,  laboured  for  years,  and  at  last 
lay  down  all  his  toils  over  the  best  of 
good  prelates,  Jeremy  Taylor.  Bishop 
Percy  occupied  the  see  for  a  con- 
sidenible  period,  and  whose  name  is 
to  this  day  reverenced  by  the  jwa- 
santry.  His  character,  as  founded 
on  Ills  beautiful  ballad  of"  O  Nannv, 
wilt  thou  gang  wi'  mc?"  had  long 
preceded  his  arrival  among  them  as 
their  bishop,  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, as  seeming  to  detract  from  the 
serious  dignity  of  the  rank  to  which 
he  was  elevated,  which  proved  a 
source  of  actual  annoyance  to  him. 
None  but  intimate  friends  could 
venture  on  any  allusion  in  his  pre- 
sence to  this  very  innocent  effusion 
of  his  earlier  and  obscurer  years. 
Just  as  another  dignitary  of  the 
Irish  church  is  said  to  feel,  at  this 
day,  a  sensation  of  soreness  when 
forced,  by  its  unlucky  popularity,  to 
recall  to  his  mind  the  composition  of 
a  slang  song,  which  he  intended  for 
the  anuisement  of  his  college  friends, 
never  calculating  upon  the  unwel- 
come and  lasting  notoriety  its  pecu- 
liar merits  have  secured.  We  at  last 
reached  Lisbum,  a  town,  with  the 
iKljoining  neighbourhood,  forming 
the  Irisli  estate  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hertford.  This  nobleman  never,  it 
is  rciM>rted,  visited  his  property  but 
once ;  on  which  occasion  ne  drove 
through  his  own  town  without  being 
conscious  of  the  relation  it  bore  to 
him.  His  lonlship,  however,  had  the 
go<Ml  sense,  from  the  very  first,  to 
feel,  what  many  other  aljscntces  arc 
only  now  iKjginning  to  learn,  that  if 
he  is  to  live  ujjon  others,  he  must 
allow  them  to  live  themselves  as  a 
[ueliminary  condition ;  and  the  way, 
ccmscquently,  in  which  his  lands  were 
managed,  attested  by  a  smiling  neigli- 
bourhood,  is  a  matter  of  high  credit, 
not  loss  to  his  head  than  to  his  heart. 
The  elderly  gentleman,  whom  I  have 
sli<^htlv  referred  to  at  the  commence- 
ment,  pointed  out  to  us,  between 
HiINi>orougli  and  Lisbum,  the  spot 
whereon  he  witnessed  four  privates 
of  the  Monaghan  militia  shot  in  the 
troublal  year  of  1798,  having  been 
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detatadata  meeting  of  United  Irisb- 
The  8^rit  of  disaffection  had 
to  such  an  alarming  extent 
the  military,  that  it  was  de- 
iMinim  i1  to  make  an  example  of  the 
in  question.  The  court- 
held  at  Belfast  as  head- 
,  but  the  place  of  execution 
I  ifuuhittd  at  Biaiis,  where  a  large 
badjgr  af  aoldiers  was  encamped,  at  a 
dmmm  ezeeedmg  scren  miles.  The 
]ttil0un%  it  vroiud  seem,  had  been 
noycd  up  by  the  hopes  of  a  rescue, 
and  aondiioted  themselves,  on  leaving 
tWr  plaee  of  ooniinement,  with  a 
dMm  of  levity  sadly  at  variance 
wn  the  oatastrophe  which  really 
ftttowal,  though  in  unison  with  their 
Imm.  a  Uu^ie  body  of  the  rebels 
had  at'iiiibkd  at  a  certain  point  of 
000  of  two  roads,  along  which  tho 
praecnioawas  expected  to  pass,  fully 
dattnaiiied  upon  liberatmg  those 
ifkam  they  considered  as  martyrs  to 
flioeBiiae.  -  But  the  officer  in  command 
had^  it  appears,  previous  notice  of 
their  intentions,  and,  therefore,  gave 
Olden  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
flWortcd  along  the  route  that  was 
«noeou^ed.  The  convicts  had  flat- 
tered tnemselves  that  the  arrange- 
ittonta  of  their  friends  had  esca])ed 
the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  in 
gnertion,  and,  therefore,  continued 
^  AH^ghing  and  talking,  in  spite  of  the 
xcnioiistrances  of  the  attendant  cler- 
gyman) up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
tiro  roads  separated.  But,  when  the 
word  was  given  to  wheel  off  in  the 
directkm  ocmtranr  to  that  which  their 
cakuktbns  baa  anticii)atcd,  there 
hunt  ftoni  them  such  a  scream  of 
agonv  as  did  not,  our  informant  as- 
8uca  ua,  who  accompanied  out  of 


curiosity  the  sad  cortege^  leave  his 
ears  for  weeks  after.  They  saw  at 
once  their  hopes  had  ended  in  a  fatal 
delusion,  and  that  before  the  party 
of  peasantry,  on  whose  succour  they 
had  depended,  could  be  apprised  of 
their  error,  the  whole  business  would 
be  over.  It  was  impossible  to  re- 
store them  to  any  thing  approaching 
to  a  tolerable  state  of  compoanre^ — 
rolling  about  in  tho  vehicle  whieh 
conveyed  them,  and  ntterihg  wild, 
incoherent  exclamations  in  a  sudden 
ecstasy  of  their  terror.  The  eleivy- 
man  endeavoured  to  exeroise  his  otnee 
of  consolation,  but  they  cottM  not 
hear  him.  They  had  not  more  than 
one  hour  to  live — that  was  all  they 
could  think  of,  and  their  cries  rose 
wildly  above  the  muffled  somids  of 
the  Dead  March,  as  it  is  called.  The 
jierformers  became  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, the  notes,  too,  having  lost  their 
usual  command  over  the  falterinff 
march  of  the  troops.  ^  I  can  wnl 
understand,'*  our  informant  said, 
*^  from  what  my  own  state  was,  the 
anecdote  in  T^rd  Exmotith*s  liib, 
which  describes  the  scene  that  ensued 
when  a  mutineer  was  called  in  before 
a  court-martial  to  hear  the  fbtal  ver- 
dict, accompanied  with  the  signal  to 
the  fleet  for  immediate  execution,  a 
measure  to  whidi  Uiat  stem  advocate 
urged  again  and  again  the  reluctant 
president,  and  who  could  only  sig- 
nify liis  assent  at  last  by  the  pressure 
of  a  hand  wringing  with  perspiration. 
'  Gracious  God,  g^aUemen,'  screeched 
the  unhappy  prisoner,  casting  himself 
down  on  the  cabin-floor,  *  am  1  not 
to  have  even  an  hour  to  make  my 
peace  with  my  Maker?*  He  was  at 
the  yard-arm  a  few  moments  after." 
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Snrc£  Christianity  was  established  by 
the  Redeemer,  then  diffused  by  twelve 
poor  uneducated  apostles  through 
the  world,  though  opposed  by  the 
combined  powers,  the  prejudices, 
passions^  e^ablished  customs,  and 
relk[ons  of  every  known  nation,  no 
era  nas  been  marked  with  character- 
istics so  honourable  to  mankind  as 
that  in  which  we  live. 

There  b  at  this  moment  a  mighty, 
but  bloodless  strife  going  on  between 
the  h%hly  infcnrmed  and  the  eager 
followers  of  Mammon.    The  result 
will  shew  whether   knowledge   or 
wealth  constitute  real  power.    Weak 
and  worldly  minds,  seeing  the  ton- 
poirary  effects  of  wealth*  have  substi- 
ittted'iu     Tmtbs  deduced  firom  the 
underiating  and  everlasting  laws  of 
God*  whether  they  relcr  to  the  ma- 
terial wQiid*  or  to  the  evident  cause 
and  eflect  of  mental  opermtkcB^  must 
be  at  last  vktorioas.     The  iki»pel 
triomphed   over  the  brutbhness  of 
the  oU  idolatxiK :  it  will  again  txam- 
nle  into  dxett  the  ^^Uen  «k4 — the 
Vli^'^h  ManoMa  which  h»  dared 
to   cimtess    its  ^n^eat  nre-emiDcnce. 
Scmcew  whkh  toiches  the  munutable 
bw^  by  wttich  the  ph\^9acal  wvyM  is 
^venK>L    And   ilhistra^ey  hs  phc- 
VMWJieniiL  «  »>  ^vt^c  \eikd  in  mys- 
%rty  «k>r  vv^«t^»«M  in  language  un- 
u»x<l:^tKe  tv^  the  many/  Men  the 
wwrt  guVU  >»i:h  intellk-tual  p>wer 
amI  WHt^eTMoit  >Kith   the   ditteivnt 
VasftC^k<^v^,A«i^^«W^i^Kax-e  UNnircd 
^*  >taK\  w  the  cWivrt  Uz^ua^«  the 
\vw.>t^  s*i'  the  ^w^Hin^Vc*!  nwearches* 
5^v»x  'xSixxh^rt^mvHv  ^fWxatedthvHight 
♦■^^   >N>**vv;   tbe    KnxiKiles*    «eaii 
^'^v,   r,^  ;V   vnXT|vr>e   ai>d  ^vnc- 

>*^^i  %  >  ^*\>  tV  ^xM  |v:\HiH>tcrs  of 
?>«^    ^i'Av*?     Ax.vutxv*.   \\ul   c\wsist, 

V>Msy^   ;V4»^  v\Au\  \xv>nHn.  loadinj; 

N>^>  >*.\  tv^  ;»v  r,\U\Uvt\ul  clo>atu>u 
^^^!e^t^^  .-^wuv.nxI  b\  :r.on.  In  rcH- 
jtNVfc^  mkI  ethK^s  i»u^  vimo  greatness  of 


spirit  has  been  shewn,  and  to  the  list 
of  honoured  names  may  now  be  added 
that  of  Stanley.    His  lordship*s  book 
is  written  for  the  use  of  children. 
There  is  a  radness  in  the  fact  that 
excites  joy,  and  will  be  an  example 
to  others  to  try  for  fame  in  the  paths 
of  utility  and  religion.     We  nave 
heard  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  that  the  only  two  men  of  pre- 
eminent mental  capacity,  lange  ante 
aUas^  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
Sir  Robert  Peel  aiui  Liord  Stanley. 
The  latter  writes,  and  beautiftiliy 
too,  a  book  for  little  children  on  the 
paiahles,  proving  by  the  act  and  the 
work  that  the  Duke  (the  sublime  of 
commom  sense  according  to    Samuel 
Rogers)  was  right  in  his  estimate  of 
the  man»  in  even  a  more  extended 
sense  than  his  Grace  had  then  sup- 
posed. This  little  book  goes  through 
sir  edkhms  before  the  writer^s  name 
ekes  out.      No    puffs    prenarative, 
puffs  indirectly  intimating  tne  noble 
author^  pufis  father  positive  or  pros- 
pective, ushered  it  into  the  world, 
and  then  ballooned  it.    Its  intrinsic 
worth,  its  utility,  was  whispered  from 
mother  to  mother,  and  it  eoes  silently 
through  six  editions,  and  is  destined 
t*>  ip}  ihrough  many  more. 

Yhc  dimision  of  religious  and 
scientific  knowledge  among  the  young, 
the  rich,  the  poor,  is  destined  to  be 
the  ^reat  corrector  of  abuses  and 
miseries  which  are  now  progressing 
with  rapid  stens,  and  have  advanced 
so  far  that  no  human  power  can  we- 
vent  a  great  and  usefm  change.  The 
fxituro  support  and  guidance  of 
the  masses  in  the  right  path  will 
de|iend  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  inform- 
ation spread  among  them.  Gene- 
ral knowledge  and  information  have 
taken  root,  and  no  earthly  power 
can  eradicate  it.  They  now  b^n 
to  understand  their  individual  rights, 
their    relative    position    (politically 


\\M(»Y^*f**tUM\*  on  tht»  r*r«Mos  of  tho  \ew  Testament,  for  the  Use  of  Children. 
'^  IV  Kvjt^t  IK>iuMir*Me  U^rti  Jiinnlev,  Secretary  tbr  the  Colonies.    Ntshetand  Co. 
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meikiiig)  to  their  cmp»loyers  and 
tne  8t&;  now  there  is  no  time 
to  looe,  the  staple  commodities  of 
litentare  must  be  given  to  them 
on  which  to  weave  their  opinions. 
We,  therefore,  hail  every  instance 
among  the  higher  classes  in  aiding 
the  retd  conservative  work  as  impor- 
tant, not  only  to  tlieir  order,  bnt 
to  thenr  country.* 

The  mere  garb  of  learning  has 
ecatcd  to  impose  on  mankind ;  it  is 
infiyrmation,  and  not  the  parade  of 
words  and  languages,  which  all  classes 
now  require,  and  that  conveyed  with 
brevity  and  perspicuity. 

The  interpretation  of  parable  given 
by  his  lordsnip  in  page  four,  though, 
perhaps,  sufficient  for  the  mind  of  a 
child,  is  not  comprehensive  or  precise 
enough  for  older  persons ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  regretted  that  a  short  in- 
troductory a^ress  to  the  teacher  has 
not  been  prefixed,  entering  more  into 
the  detail  of  so  interesting  a  subject. 
A  parable  is  literally  a  comparison ; 
its  other,  and  perhaps  more  compre- 
hensive term,  is  an  allcgor}^  wnich 
denotes  the  representation  of  one 
thing  which  is  intended  to  excite  the 
representation  of  another  thing.  The 


analysis  of  it  must,  consequently,  be 
two-fold ;  the  firsts  the  representation 
contained  in  the  narrative — for  al- 
most every  allegory  is  either  a  histo- 
rical or  fictitious  narrative — and  the 
representation  it  was  intended  to  ex- 
cite. This  ancient  and  unpressive 
method  of  teaching  seems  at  first 
si^ht  very  simple;  but  its  extreme 
difficulty  is  ascertained  by  the  &ct, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  very  few 
parables  in  the  Ola  Testament,  and 
those  inimitable  examples  of  our  Sa- 
viour*s  in  the  New  Testament,  no 
others  approach  perfection,  and  aU 
arc  at  an  immeasurable  distance  in 
the  greatness  of  the  object  intended 
to  be  impressed  on  the  mind.f  The 
parables  of  the  New  Testament 
are  adapted  to  every  era,  to  every 
country,  to  the  minds  of  theyounff, 
to  the  reflection  of  the  old ;  while 
the  greatness  of  their  objects  com- 
mand the  deepest  reverence  from  the 
most  inform^  of  mankind,  while 
they  excite  in  the  truly  pious  poy  or 
holy  apprehension.  Their  imiversal 
application  teaches  more  particularly 
the  |2;cncral,  special,  and  individual 

Providence  and  care  of  our  Heavenly 
'ather,  who,  when  He  saw  the  re- 


*  "Tbey  (the  manui'acturers)  make  a  great  talk  about  '  educating  the  people/  so 
they  sabicnbe  munificently  to  schools,  acting  upon  the  g^erally  received  opinion  that 
the  simple  communication  of  certain  truths  to  the  children  of  the  poor  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. This  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  well  fed  and  well  clotlied,  although 
instanoes  may  be  giren  of  children  who  hare  become  virtuous  and  good  suljects  after 
having  been  brought  up  in  vice  and  misery.  But  these  are  striking  exceptions,  and  I 
consider  it  an  axiom  tnat  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  a  high  moral  tone  to  the 
character  of  children,  or  grown-up  persons,  unless  they  have  a  sufficiency  of  food  and 
clothing.  When  the  most  rigid  industry  of  the  parents  cannot  provide  for  the  real 
wants  of  the  children,  and  more  especially  when,  in  addition  to  their  physical  suffer- 
ings, they  are  exposed  to,  and  experience  from  those  in  authority  over  them,  the  most 
luurah  and  callous  treatment,  they  become  subdued,  then  reckless  and  desperate,  and 
are  no  longer  susceptible  of  receiving  good  impressions.  Until  these  suffering  parents 
and  their  children  are,  not  only  physically  relieved,  but  uplifted  from  their  present  low 
condition,  the  money  which  mill-owners  subscribe  to  schools  for  those  starving  people, 
are,  ander  the  present  system,  but  as  subscriptions  to  purchase  sticks  to  be  used  in 
breaking  their  own  heads,  as  it  is  merely  educating  the  younger  classes  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  their  own  low  position.  So  long  as  they  be  young,  and  not  thrown  on  the 
ynde  world  on  their  own  rnsources,  the  lessons  they  have  been  taught  and  the  subor- 
dination to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  under  the  schoolmaster  will  give  them 
an  'appearance'  of  being  tolerably  quiet  members  of  society;  but  when  they  attain 
the  f^^  when  tho  motto  generally  becomes  *  Every  one  for  himself,'  the  dan|^rs  of  a 
knowledge  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  in  authority  over  them,  begin  to  exhibit 
themselves." — Sir  Charles  Shaw's  Letter  to  I^rd  Ashley  on  the  Manufacturing  Dittricts, 
pp.  39.40. 

t  Among  modem  allegories,  Bunvan's  Pilgrim^s  Progress  stands  the  first.  The 
combination  of  doctrine,  narrative,  dialogue,  and  description  have  not  been  equalled. 
Addison's  Vision  of  Mirza,  and  Dr.  Johoson*s  Hermit  of  Teneriffe,  on  the  force  of 
habit,  are  good.  Lords-chancellors  have  been  prolific  in  allegones.  More's  Utopia, 
Bacon's  Atlantes,  Erskine's  Armata.  Of  course  we  shall  have  one  from  Lord 
Brougham  before  he  dies.  His  lordship's  translation  of  Dante  has  long  been  ready 
for  press. 
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{fentant  prcxligal  Boh  ftfkr  off,  hastened 
td  meet  nim ;  then  Uie  obiasts  rise  to 
the  moBt  sablime  And  awnil  tntths — 
to  ttte  fesponnbiU^,  immortalitj, 
and  fhturc  Mate  of  the  soul  after 
jadfrmait*  Those  sulijeote,  thil  most 
exalted  lUid  important  that  llie  mind 
ciRti  contemplate,  are  eonvejred  with 
ilnerrirtg  pcmer,  though  exjoeased  In 
dicttoii  80  nmple  add  nnaflected,  that 
it  comprises  strength  and  grace  be- 
yond the  most  emborate  arttfiffies  of 
any  hnman  composition.  From  the 
parables  alone  may  be  deduced  an 
irrefutable  ai^gometit  of  the  truth  of 
Christianitv.  Ck>ald  a  fen  poor,  un« 
educated  nriiermen  and  their  com- 
panions unite,  first,  to  conceive adia- 
raeter  such  as  Christ  is  delineated  in 
the  gospels ;  thai  declAre  their  ficti- 
tious conception  to  be  (or  to  have 
been)  a  living  being,  who  taught  as 
no  one  ever  tatight  before  or  since, 
who  declared  the  fhture  immortality 
of  mankind,  the  relation  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  inconceivable  bliss ;  for 
whose  mouth  these  poor,  unedu- 
cated men  wrote  parables  of  such 
wondrous  worth  and  beautv  as  to  ftr 
eclipse  all  that  Greece  or  Hcmie  pro- 
duced; a  character  in  manner  so 
self-possessed  and  dignified  as  never 
once  to  lose  that  carriage,  though 
sufFcring  insult,  ii^ustice,  scorn,  and 
poverty  $  in  mind  so  vast  as  never  to 
be  brought  within  the  limits  of  hu- 
man capacity  and  aoency,  expreMing 
the  greatest  thou^ts  with  unex- 
ampled ease  and  simplicity ;  and  de- 
claring that  he  will  save  and  judge 
the  world,  and  bestow  immortality  as 
we  speak  of  the  most  ordinary  ac- 
tions? Was  such  a  being  the  ficti- 
tious conception  of  a  few  poor  fisher- 
men? No,  must  be  the  answer. 
The  centurion  spoke  the  truth  when 
he  exclaimed,  *^  Truly,  this  man  was 
the  Son  of  God." 

•  We  must,  however,  remember, 
that  attractive  to  us  as  the  subicct  is, 
our  limits  will  permit  of  no  further 
digression.  The  general  characteris- 
tic of  Lord  Stanley's  book  is  sub- 
dued power,  a  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  and,  what  is  still  more  attrac- 
tive, a  warm  and  pious  fcclinff  breathes 
in  every  page ;  while  the  intantine  in- 
quiries are  so  naturally  and  skilfully 
expressed  as  to  please  and  interest 
even  us,  no  longer  young.  The 
doctrine  necessarily  comprised  in  the 


iUostHitlons  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  £iigland.  AfUr  an  un- 
usually eareiVii  perusal,  we  detected 
no  error.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  give 
quotations  fironi  a  work  so  closely 
connected  which  will  at  the  same 
time  convey  the  style,  manner,  feel- 
ing, and  utility  ofthese  illustrative 
conversations.  The  following  is  se- 
lected from  a  part  of  the  dialo^e  on 
the  repetition  of  the  clause  m  the 
parable  of  the  Frod^  Son,  <"  Father, 
I  have  sinned  agamst  Heaven,  and 
in  thy  sitdit,  and  am  no  mme  worthy 
to  be  cSk/L  thy  son.**  'JRie  mother, 
in  reply  to  tiie  obsOVIilion  Of  her 
dimghtiNr,'  wtft  :— 

"  The  words,  yoo  rsBMnher,  ars  pre- 
oMy  the  sum  \  that  n,  the  dispOMtioo 
of  Um  b«irt  maaiiMd  tdMhaaged ;  for 
Voot  of  the  abniidaBoe  of  the  heart  the 
moutb  ■psaketfa.'  This  sImits,  that  in 
t|ie  first  place  his  repentanoe  was  sin- 
cere }  that  he  did  not  detonniiie  before* 
Imnd  to  adopt  this  peaiteat  and  humble 
laoguage  as  a  msaas  of  softening  the 
abger  of  bis  father,  but  fioin  a  deep  atad 
thcHTOi^h  coavktiCn  that  it  wai  the  lan- 
gaage  of  trtith :  that  ha  had  '  afaned 
against  HeaTSii/and  agaiiist  his  father, 
and  was  '  not  worthy  to  be  eaHad  his 
son,'  and  that  be  should  be  treated  better 
than  he  deterred,  were  he  eren  trirm 
into  the  bouse  as  a<  Mred  servaati*'  This 
is  the/nt  point  on  whieh  wa  May  taka  a 
leasoD ;  for,  as  we  have  ill  sianad,  we 
hare  idl  need  of  deep  repentance ;  and 
repentance,  unless  sinoWi,  Will  IM  of  no 
avail  with  an  all^eaefaig  Jndga»  Bcc  the 
mcmd  point  whleh  I  Wish  la  liollee  So 
yob  (and  1  do  not  expect  yott  IS  ttid  out 
these  more  distant  nksanlntfa  wtlhoat 
baring  tfaetft  noticed)  Is  tl&»  thil  tPe 
must  not  presoHfie  upon  the  gMM  slid 
long-enfTertng  of  God.    II  ib  tfM«  that 

upon  our  first  steps  towttda  fipsnuiaaa 

fand  amendment  of  life,  oar  AaittMdy  Fi* 
f  her, '  while  we  aie  yet  a  gtaal  way  Off/ 
will '  hare  compassion  oili  us,  and  e«nM 
to  meet  and  aid  us ;  and  cf  dlti  We  ai« 
assured  by  many  texts  of  Scr^Mnta ;  but 
we,  on  our  parts,  should  be«r  in  ftdiMl 
the  conduct  of  the  prodigs!  son :  we 
should  not  suffer  the  iad^^anoe  of  oiir 
father  to  take  away  firom  us  die  Stnaa  Of 
our  error ;  we  shall  be  as  ready  to  ex* 
claim,  '  Father,  I  bare  sinned  againit 
Heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  Callra  tiiy  aon,^  eren 
after  wo  believe  our  repentaflroS  to  be  aa- 
oepte<l,  as  we  were  in  tne  first  feeMbga  of 
remorse  and  sorrow.  Though  He  Ibqusta 
our  sins,  we  nerer  should.  Nay,  tlks 
{^neater  are  his  mensias  towtirdi  nSy  the 
more  we  should  feel  our  own  unwoHhteM 
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of  tbem ;  the  more  willing  should  we  be, 
if  He  denaoded  it,  to  prove  our  sincerity, 
by.iigiuig  him  in  the  lowest  oflTices  tfs 
'  Aired  aenrants.'  Can  vou  understand 
tkUl  &o. 

**  M&nf*  *  Ym,  mamma ;  and  I  see 
Mvw  wbj  tbeae  words  should  be  reptnited 
•gain,  which  I  am  sure  I  never  should 
nave  thought  of.' 

*'  Mr$,S,  'Then,  my  love,  observe  again 
the  conduct  of  the  father.  Before  he  saw 
bia  a<m  returned,  with  whatever  deji^ree 
of  repentance  in  his  heart,  at  least  deter- 
mined to  place  himself  under  the  care  of 
Ilia  Aitber  in  future ;  he  saw  his  wretched 
•itaatkm  and  sufferings,  and  with  the 
affection  of  a  father,  *  he  had  compassion 
OQ  him,  and  ran  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kiaaed  him.'  But  now,  when  his  humble 
expressions  and  true  contrition  proved 
thai  he  waa  truly  neniti^nt  for  his  past  con. 
duct,  all  is  now  forgotten,  Mary.  There 
are  no  reproaches,  no  punishment,  no 
anger;  the  sinner's  conscience  reproaches 
faim  sufficiently,  and  no  kindness  on  his 
father's  part  can  make  him  forget  his 
own  un worthiness.  AW,  then,  the  fa- 
tber  feels  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  say, 
*  Bring  forth  the  best  rube,  and  put  it  on 
him,  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hands,  and 
«boes  on  his  feet ;  and  bring  iiither  the 
fatted  calf,  and  kill  it,  and  let  us  eat  and 
he  merry ;  for,  he  adds,  '  this  my  son 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  he  was 
lost  and  is  found.'  The  first  part  of  this 
you  will  understand  is  in  allusion  to  the 
Eastern  customs  of  washinj^  the  feet  of 
strangers  and  furnisliin^  tliem  with 
clothes,  and  any  thini^:  of  which  tliey  may 
Ktand  in  need,  on  their  nrrivinj?  iit'tor  a 
Journey ;  and  must  be  taken  as  meanino^ 
generally  making  the  son  welcome  to  all 
that  the  house  atibrded.  treating  him  as  a 
diatiuguished  guest,  and  making  a  feast 
and  a  rejoicing  to  receive  him.  IJut 
what  we  have  to  attend  to  is  the  reasoa 
given,  *  For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is 
alive  again  ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found.' 
Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  was  not 
spoken  in  a  literal  sense,  as  having  been 
dead  or  having  been  lost." 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  fore- 
going quotation,  that  the  customs  of 
the  people  are  touched  upon,  and 
that  m  addition  to  the  great  doctrine 
infused  into  the  i)aral)le,  the  ethical 
application  is  well  drawn  out.  Every 
chapter  contains  several  elucidations 
of  equal  clearness  and  beauty ;  and 
the  conclusions  of  each  chapter  bring 
to  our  recollections  the  windings  uj> 
of  the  discourses  of  our  greatest 
divines  of  the  past  age.  'I'lie  fol- 
lowing imragraph  contains  a  curious 
observation  on  Dives  soliciting  Abra- 
ham to  send  to  his  father's  house  to 


warn  his  brethren  of  hifi  dreadful 

fate ; — 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  an  intimation 
that  in  the  future  world  our  natural  feel- 
ings and  affections  will  not  be  broken 
off,  and  that  even  some  good  and  kind 
sentiments  may  remain  among  thoae  who 
are  themselveft  for  ever  loat.  Milton,  the 
fineat  of  our  poets,  whose  writings  I  liope 
you  will  some  day  read  and  admire^ 
says, — 

'  For  neither  do  tlie  spirita  damned 
Lose  all  their  virtue,' 

and  tliis  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. *^ 

Sometimes  the  electrical  vigour 
of  the  author's  mind  lx^ep8  out,  as  if 
excited  by  the  subject  and  forgetful 
that  he  is  writing  for  children ;  thus 
on  Dives  seeing  Lazarus  afar  off  iti 
Abraham's  bosom : — 

"  flow  much  of  tremendous  retribu- 
tion, what  circumstances  of  increased 
misery,  are  in  these  two  words, '  In  heil !' 
In  that  eternal  punishment,  *  where  their 
worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their 
fire  be  (juenched,*  suffering  excruciating 
torments,  and  conscious  that  he  had 
brought  them  on  himself,  permitted  to 
see  tlie  glories  of  heaven,  and  the  happi. 
ness  of  the  just,  but  to  see  them  *  afar 
off,'  to  know  that  he  was  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  joining  them  ;  while  he  be- 
Iield  exalted  far  above  his  own  head,  in 
the  midst  of  that  blessed  company,  the 
poor  beggar  i^uzarus,  whom  he  had 
spurned  and  despised  in  the  self-sufti- 
ciency  of  his  worldly  pride." 

At  p.  148,  the  reference  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac  is  not  quite  clear.  Abra- 
ham is  in  that  type  the  Father — Isaac 
the  sinlul  world,  saved  by  the  vica- 
rious sacrifice  of  the  male  lamb  caught 
in  the  thicket.  Our  limits  will  only 
IKjrmit  us  to  refer  to  Molesworth's  cor- 
rect exposition  of  that  ty^K?,  and  to  Dr. 
llussey's  brief  but  masterly  epitome 
of  the  origui  and  typical  character  of 
sacrifice  in  the  first  number  of  his 
new  edition  of  the  authorised  version 
of  the  Bible,  with  hermeneutic  and 
exegetical  coumientary,  a  work  which 
is  intended  to  shew  the  state  of  bib- 
lical learning  in  Europe,  and  which 
in  no  instance  trenches  on  the  majesty 
of  truth  by  the  introduction  of  con- 
jectural criticism,  and  which  must 
prove  an  important  addition  to  the- 
ological learning. 

We  object  to  the  manner  his  lord- 
ship and  many  divines  use  the  word 
etenial.    The  meaning  is  without  be- 
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ginning  or  end,  consei^uently  it  can 
only  1^  properly  applied  when  re- 
ferring to  the  Deity. 

His  lordship  has  not  gone  through 
the  whole  of  the  parables,  though 
several  omitted  are  referred  to. 
Among  those  omitted  are  ^*  the  im- 
portunate friend,**  '^  the  net  cast  into 
the  sea,"  "  the  barren  fig-tree,"  "the 
pearl,"  and  "  the  house  built  on  the 
sand."  This  last,  we  regret  being  left 
out ;  it,  moreover,  presents  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  parallelism  in  the 
New  listament,  and,  when  properly 
arranged,  reads  as  follows : — 

"  Whosoever,  therefore,  heareth    these 

my  words  and  doeth  them 
I  will  liken  him  to  a  prudent  man. 
Who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock  : 

And  the  rain  descended. 

And  the  floods  came. 

And  the  winds  blew. 

And  fell  upon  that  house ; 
And  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon 
the  rock.*' 

"  And  every  one  hearing  these  my  words 

and  doing  them  not 
Shall  be  likened  to  a  foolish  man. 
Who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand  : 

And  the  rain  descended. 

And  the  floods  came, 


And  the  winds  blew. 
And  struck  upon  that  house  ; 
And  it  fell,  and  the  fall  thereof  was 
great," 

Many  of  the  parables  are  con- 
structed on  the  system  of  parallelism, 
which,  when  pointed  out,  adds  to 
their  beauty  as  compositions :  more- 
over, it  secures,  in  great  measure,  the 
text  from  being  vitiated,  for  a  word 
altered  destroys  the  paiallelism  and 
points  to  error. 

The  illustrative  references  to  Scrip- 
ture are  apt,  and  never  doubtful, 
shewing  much  correct  knowledge  of 
the  sacred  volume.  The  next  edi- 
tion should  have  a  table  of  contents, 
and  a  short  index. 

We  must  conclude  with  8a3ang, 
that  we  hope  his  lordship  will  some 
day  add  the  remaining  parables,  and 
that  his  little  work  Soes  honour  to 
his  head  and  his  heart,  and  must 
raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
read  it,  and  tend  to  increase  the  con- 
fidence of  his  country  in  him ;  for  no 
man  could  write  a  book  so  full  of 
theological  knowledge,  right-headed- 
ness,  and,  above  all,  of  genuine  feel- 
ing, and  not  reap  that  reward. 
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have  elapsed  since  the 
at  BichmoiidC  which,  begun 
10  paaeeablY,  ended  in  such  general 
i^raar*  3iu>rgiana  never  could  be 
brought  to  pardon  Wool8ey*s  red 
Ur,  nor  to  help  laughing  at  Eglan- 
tiiie*a  disMBters,  nor  could  the  two 
gendemen  be  reconciled  to  one  an- 
otfier.  Woolsey,  indeed,  sent  a  chal- 
loiae  io  the  perfumer  to  meet  him 
imB  patois,  which  the  latter  de- 
'  dBned,  saying,  justly,  that  tradesmen 
hsd  no  bunness  with  such  weapons : 
on  this  the  tailor  proposed  to  meet 
lum  with  coats  off,  and  have  it  out 
like  men  in  the  presence  of  their 
IHends  of  the  Kidney  Club.  The 
perfomer  said  he  would  be  party  to 
no  such  vulgar  transaction ;  on  wmch, 
Woolsey,  exasperated,  made  an  oath 
that  he  would  tweak  the  perfumer's 
nose  so  surely  as  he  ever  entered 
the  dub-room,  and  thus  one  member 
of  the  Ki^eys  was  compelled  to 
vacate  his  arm-chair. 

Woolsey  himself  attended  every 
meeting  regularly,  but  he  did  not 
evince  that  gaiety  and  good  humour 
whidi  renders  men*s  company  agree- 
able in  clubs.  On  arriving,  he  would 
order  ihe  boy  to  ^^  tell  nim  when 
thatflooundrel  Eglantine  came,'*  and, 
hgnging  up  his  nat  on  a  peg,  would 
scowl  round  the  room,  and  tuck  up 
his  sleeves  very  high,  and  stretch, 
and  shake  his  fingers  and  wrists,  as 
if  getting  them  ready  for  that  pull  of 
the  nose  which  he  intended  to  bestow 
upon  his  rival.  So  prepared  he 
would  sit  down  and  smoke  his  pipe 
ouite  silently,  glaring  at  all,  and 
jumping  up,  and  hitching  up  his 
coat-sleeves,  when  any  one  entered 
the  room. 

The  Kidneys  did  not  like  this  be- 
liaviour.  Clmker  ceased  to  come. 
Bastard,  the  poulterer,  ceased  to 
come.  As  for  Snaffle,  he  also  dis- 
•{qpeaced,  for  Woolsey  wished  to 


make  him  answerable  for  the  muN 
behaviour  of  Eglantine,  wad  proposed 
to  him  the  duel  which  the  litter  had 
declined.  So  Snaffle  went  Pre- 
sently they  all  Arent,  except  the 
tailor  and  Trestle,  who  lived  down 
the  street,  and  these  two  would  sit 
and  puff  their  tobacco,  (me  on  eadi 
side  of  Crump,  the  landlord,  as  silent 
as  Indian  chiefs  in  a  wigwam.  There 
grew  to  be  more  and  more  room  for 
poor  old  Crump  in  his  chair  and  in 
nis  clothes ;  the  Kidneys  were  gone, 
and  why  diould  he  remain?  One 
Saturday  he  did  not  come  down  to 
preside  at  the  club  (as  he  still  f<mdly 
called  it),  and  the  Saturday  f(dlow- 
ing  Trestle  had  made  a  coffin  for 
him ;  and  Woolsey,  with  the  under- 
taker by  his  side,  followed  to  the 
grave  the  &ther  of  the  Kidneys. 

Mrs.  Crump  was  now  alone  in  the 
world.  "How  alone?"  says  some 
innocent  and  respected  reader.  Ah ! 
my  dear  sir,  do  you  know  so  little 
of  human  nature  as  not  to  be  aware 
that,  one  week  after  the  Richmond 
affair,  Moi^iana  married  Captain 
Walker?  That  did  she  privately, 
of  course ;  and,  after  the  cer^nony, 
came  tripping  back  to  her  parents,  as 
young  people  do  in  plays,  and  said, 
"  Forgive  me,  dear  pa  and  ma,  Pm 
married,  and  here  is  my  husband, 
the  captain!**  Papa  and  mamma 
did  forgive  her,  as  why  shouIdn*t 
they?  and  papa  paid  over  her  for- 
tune to  her,  wliich  she  carried  home 
delighted  to  the  captain.  This  hap- 
pened several  months  before  the  de- 
mise of  old  Crump ;  and  Mrs.  Cap- 
tain Walker  was  on  the  Continent 
with  her  Howard  when  that  melan* 
choly  event  took  place,  hence  Mrs. 
Crump*s  loneliness  and  unprotected 
condition.  Morgiana  had  not  la^ 
terly  seen  much  of  the  old  peoples^ 
how  could  she,  movmg  in  her  ez> 
alted  sphere,  receive  at  her  genteel, 
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new  residence  in  the  Edgeware  Road 
the  old  publican  and  his  wife  ? 

Being,  then,  alone  in  the  world, 
IVIrs.  Crump  could  not  abear,  she 
said,  to  live  in  the  house  where  she 
had  been  so  respected  and  happy: 
so  she  sold  the  good-Avill  of  the  Sun, 
and,  with  the  money  arising  from 
this  sale  and  her  own  private  for- 
tune, being  able  to  muster  some 
sixty  pounds  per  annum,  retired  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  dear  old 
Sadlers'  AVells,  where  she  boarded 
with  one  of  Mrs.  Serle*8  forty  pupils. 
Iler  heart  was  broken,  she  said ;  but 
nevertheless,  about  nine  months  after 
Mr.  Crump's  death,  the  wallflowers, 
nasturtiums,  polyanthuses,  and  con- 
volvoluses,  began  to  blossom  under 
her  bonnet  as  usual ;  in  a  year  she 
was  dressed  auite  as  fine  as  ever,  and 
now  never  missed  the  Wells,  or  some 
other  place  of  entertainment,  one 
single  niffht,  but  was  as  regular  as 
the  box-keeper.  Nay,  she  was  a 
buxom  widow  still,  ana  an  old  flame 
of  hers,  Fisk,  so  celebrated  as  pan- 
taloon in  Grimaldi's  time,  but  now 
doing  the  "  heavy  fathers "  at  the 
Wells,  proposed  to  her  to  exchange 
her  name  for  his. 

But  this  proposal  the  worthy 
widow  declined  altogether.  To  say 
truth,  she  was  exceedingly  proud  of 
her  daughter,  IMrs.  Captam  Walker. 
They  did  not  see  each  other  much  at 
first ;  but  every  now  and  then  Mrs. 
Crump  would  pay  her  visit  to  the 
folks  in  Connaught  Square ;  and  on 
the  days  when  **  the  captain's"  lady 
called  in  the  City  lload  there  was 
not  a  single  offl(Jal  at  the '' Wells," 
from  the  hrst  tragedian  down  to  the 
call-boy,  who  was  not  made  aware  of 
the  fact. 

It  has  beein  daid  that  Morgiana 
carried  home  her  fortune  in  her  own 
reticule,  and  smiling  placed  the 
money  in  her  husband's  lap;  and 
hence  the  reader  may  imagine,  who 
knows  Mr.  Walker  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely selfish  fellow,  that  a  groat 
sum  of  anger  nmst  have  taken  ])lace, 
and  many  coarse  oaths  and  epithets 
of  abuse  must  have  come  from  him, 
when  he  found  that  five  hundred 
pounds  was  all  that  his  wife  had,  al- 
though he  had  expected  five  thou- 
sand with  her.  But,  to  say  the  truth. 
Walker  was  at  this  time  almost  in 
love  with  his  handsome,  rosy,  gootl- 
humoured,  simple  wife.    They  had 


made  a  fortnight's  tour,  during  which 
they  had  been  exceedingly  nappy ; 
and  there  was  something  so  frank 
and  touching  m  the  way  m  which 
the  kind  creature  flung  her  all  into 
his  lap,  saluting  him  with  a  hearty 
embrace  at  the  same  time,  and  wish- 
ing that  it  were  a  thousand  billion, 
billion  times  more,  so  that  her  darling 
Howard  might  enjoy  it,  that  the 
man  wonld  have  been  a  ruffian  in- 
deed could  he  have  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  be  angry  with  her ;  and  so 
he  kissed  her  in  return,  and  patted 
her  on  the  shimng  ringlets,  and 
then  counted  over  the  notes  with  ra- 
ther a  disconsolate  air,  and  ended  by 
locking  them  up  in  his  portfolio.  In 
fact,  she  had  never  deceived  him ; 
Eglantine  had,  and  he  in  return  had 
out-tricked  I^lantine ;  and  so  warm 
were  his  affections  for  Morgiana  at  this 
time,  that,  upon  my  word  and  honour, 
I  don*t  think  he  repented  of  his  bar- 
^n.  Besides,  five  hundred  pounds 
m  crisp  bank-notes  was  a  sum  of 
money  such  as  the  capUun  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  handling  every  day ;  a 
dashing,  sanguine  fellow,  he  thought 
there  was  no  end  to  it,  and  alremly 
thought  of  a  dozen  ways  by  which 
it  should  increase  and  multiply  into 
a  plumb.  Woe  is  me!  Has  not 
many  a  simple  soul  examined  five 
new  hundred -pound-notes  in  this 
way,  and  calculated  their  powers  of 
duration  and  multiplication  I 

This  subject,  however,  is  too  pain- 
ful to  be  dwelt  on.  Let  us  hear  what 
Walker  did  with  his  money.  Why, 
he  furnished  the  house  in  the  Edg- 
ware  Road  before  mentkuied,  he 
ordered  a  handsome  service  of  i^ate^ 
he  sported  a  phaeton  and  two  ponies, 
he  kept  a  couple  of  smart  maids  and 
a  groom-footboy, — in  &ct,  he  mounted 
just  such  a  neat,  unpretending,  gen- 
tlemanlike establishment  as  becomes 
a  respectable  young  couple  on  their 
outset  in  lite.  "  Tve  sown  my  wild 
oats,"  he  would  say  to  his  acquaint- 
ances ;  "  a  few  years  since,  perhaps, 
I  would  have  longed  to  cut  a  dash, 
but  now  prudence  is  tlie  word ;  and 
I*vc  settled  every  farthing  of  Mrs. 
Walker's  fifteen  thousan4  on  herself." 
And  the  best  proof  that  the  world 
liad  confidence  in  him  is  the  fact, 
that  for  the  articles  of  plate,  equi- 
page, and  furniture,  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  being  in  his  possession, 
he  did  not  pay  one  single  shilling; 
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and  to  pradent  was  he,  that  but  for 
tompikefl,  postage-stamps,  and  \i\\v^'» 
taxea,  he  hardly  had  occasion  to 
change  a  five-pound  note  of  his  wife's 
fiutiuie. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  AValker  had 
determined  to  make  his  fortune.  And 
what  k  easier  in  London  ?  Is  not 
the  share-market  open  to  all  ?  Do 
not  Spanish  and  Columbian  l)onds 
rise  and  fidl  ?  For  what  are  com- 
panies invented  but  to  i)lacc  thou- 
sands in  the  pockets  of  shareholders 
and  directors?  Into  these  com- 
mercial pursuits  the  gallant  captain 
now  plunged  with  great  energy,  and 
made  some  brilliant  hits  at  first  start- 
ing, and  bought  and  sold  so  o])(M)r- 
tonely,  that  his  name  began  to  rise 
in  the  city  as  a  capitalist,  and  might 
be  seen  in  the  printed  list  of  di- 
rectors of  many  excellent  and  phi- 
lanthropic schemes,  of  which  there  is 
never  any  lack  in  London.  Business 
to  the  amount  of  thousands  was  done 
at  his  agency ;  shares  of  vast  value 
were  bought  and  sold  under  his 
management.  How  iK)or  Mr.  Kg- 
lantine  used  to  hate  him  and  aiwy 
him,  as  from  the  door  of  his  em- 
poriom  (the  firm  was  Eglantine  and 
Jiossrose  now)  he  saw  the  captain 
daily  arrive  in  his  pony-phaeton,  and 
heard  of  the  start  he  had  taken  in 
life. 

The  only  regret  Mrs.  AValker  had 
was  that  she  did  not  enjoy  enough  of 
ber  husband's  society.  His  business 
called  him  away  all  day ;  his  Inisiness, 
too,  obliged  him  to  leave  her  of  even- 
ings very  frequently,  but  while  (al- 
ways in  pursuit  of  business)  he  was 
dining  with  his  great  friends  at  the 
dnb,  and  drinking  claret  and  cham- 
pagne to  the  same  end. 

She  was  a  perfectly  gooil-natured 
and  simple  soul,  and  never  made  him 
a  single  reproach  ;  but  when  he  could 
pass  an  evening  at  home  ivith  her  she 
was  delighted,  and  when  he  could 
drive  with  her  in  the  Park  she  wa.s 
happy  for  a  week  after.  On  these 
oecssions,  and  in  the  fulness  of  her 
heart,  she  would  drive  to  her  mother 
and  tell  her  story.  "  Howard  drove 
with  me  in  the  Park  yesterday, 
mamma;**  *^ Howard  has  prom isi>d  to 
take  me  to  the  Opera,"  and  so  forth. 
And  that  evening  the  manager,  ]VLr. 
Gawler,  the  first  tragedian,  Mrs. 
Serle  and  her  forty  pupils,  all  the 
boi-lreepers,    bonnet-women  —  nay, 
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the  gingcr-l)ccr  girls  themselves  at 
the  Wells,  knew  that  Captain  and 
I^Irs.  Walker  were  at  Kensington 
Gardens,  or  were  to  have  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Billingsgate*s  box  at  the 
Opera.  One  night — oh !  joy  of  joys ! 
— Mrs.  Captain  Walker  appeared  in 
a  pri^-ate-box  at  the  Wells.  That's 
she  with  the  black  ringlets  and  Cash- 
mere shawl,  smeHing-bottle,  black 
velvet  gown,  and  bird  of  paradise  in 
her  hat.  (loodncss  gracious!  how 
they  all  acted  at  her,  Oawlcr  and  all, 
and  how  happy  Mrs.  Crump  was ! 
She  kissed  her  daughter  between  all 
the  acts,  she  nodded  to  all  her  friends 
on  the  stage,  in  the  slips,  or  in  the 
real  water ;  she  introduced  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Captain  Walker,  to  the 
box-opener,  and  Melvil  Delamere 
(the  first  comic),  Conterfield  (the 
tyrant),  and  Jonesini  (the  celebrated 
Fontarabian  8tatues<|ue),  were  all  on 
the  ste{xs  and  shouted  for  Mrs.  Cap- 
tain \Vaiker's  carriage,  and  waved 
their  hats,  and  bowed  as  the  little 
ponv-phaeton  drove  away.  Walker, 
in  fiis  moustachios,  had  come  in  at 
the  end  of  the  play,  and  was  not  a 
little  gratified  by  the  compliments 
l)aid  to  himself  and  lady. 

Among  the  other  articles  of  lu.xury 
with  which  the  captain  furnished  his 
house  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
an  extremely  grand  piano,  which  oc- 
cupied four-fifths  of  Mrs.  Walker's 
little  back  drawing-room,  and  at  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  practising 
continually.  All  day  and  all  night 
during  Walker's  absences  (and  these 
occurred  all  night  and  all  day)  you 
might  hear — the  whole  street  might 
hear — the  voice  of  the  lady  at  No.  *2.*J 
gurglino:,  and  shaking,  and  quaver- 
ing, as  ladies  do  when  they  practise. 
The  street  did  not  approve  of  the  C(m- 
tinuance  of  the  noise,  but  neighbours 
aredifHcult  to  please,  and  what  would 
Morgiana  have  had  to  do  if  she  had 
ceased  to  sing  ?  It  would  be  hard  to 
lock  a  blackbird  in  a  cage  and  pre- 
vent him  from  singing  too.  And  so 
Walker's  blackbinl,  in  the  snug  little 
cage  in  the  Kdgeware  lioad,  sung 
and  was  not  unhappy. 

After  the  jwiir  had  been  married 
for  about  a  year,  the  omnibus  that 
passes  both  by  Mrs.  Crump's  house, 
near  the  Wells,  and  by  Mrs.  Wal- 
ker's street  off  the  Kdgeware  Koad, 
brought  up  the  former-named  lady 
almost  every  day  to  her  daughter. 

3  J3 
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She  came  when  the  captain  had  gone 
to  his  business;  she  staid  to  a  two 
o'clock  dinner  with  Morgiana,  she 
drove  with  her  in  the  pony-carriage 
round  the  Park,  but  she  never  stopped 
later  than  six.  Had  she  not  to  go  to 
the  play  at  seven?  And,  besides, 
the  captain  nught  come  home  with 
some  of  his  great  friends,  and  he 
always  swore  and  grumbled  much  if 
he  found  his  mother-in-law  on  the 
premises.  As  for  Morgiana,  she  was 
one  of  those  women  who  encourage 
despotism  in  husbands.  What  the 
husband  says  must  be  right,  because 
he  says  it ;  what  he  orders  nmst  be 
obeyed  tremblingly.  Mrs.  Walker 
gave  up  her  entire  reason  to  her  lord. 
Why  was  it  ?  Before  marriage  she 
had  been  an  independent  little  per- 
son ;  she  had  far  more  brains  than 
her  Uoward.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  his  moustachios  that  frightened 
her  and  caused  in  her  this  humility. 

Selfish  husbands  have  this  advant- 
age in  maintaining  with  eaay-minded 
wives  a  rigid  and  inflexible  behaviour, 
viz.  that,  if  they  do  by  any  chance 
grant  a  little  favour,  the  ladies  re- 
ceive it  with  such  transports  of  gra- 
titude as  they  would  never  think  of 
shewing  to  a  lord  and  master  who 
was  accustomed  to  give  them  every 
thing  they  asked  for ;  and  hence,  when 
Captain  Walker  signified  his  assent  to 
his  wife's  prayer  that  she  should  take 
a  singing-master,  she  thought  his 
generosity  almost  divine,  and  fell 
upon  her  mamma's  neck,  when  that 
lady  came  the  next  day,  and  said  what 
a  dear  adorable  angel  her  Howard 
was,  and  what  ought  she  not  to  do 
for  a  man  who  had  taken  her  from 
her  humble  situation,  and  raised  her 
to  l)e  what  she  was !  What  she  was, 
poor  Houl!  She  was  the  wife  of  a 
swindling  parr  .lu  gentleman.  She 
received  visits  from  six  ladies  of  her 
husband's  acquaintances,  the  two  at- 
torneys' ladies,  his  bill-broker's  lady, 
and  one  or  two  more,  of  whose  cha- 
racters we  had  best,  if  you  please,  say 
nothing ;  and  she  thought  it  an  hon- 
our to  be  so  distinguished,  as  if 
Walker  had  been  a  Lord  Exeter  to 
marry  a  humble  maiden,  or  a  noble 
prince  to  fall  in  love  with  a  humble 
Cinderella,  or  a  majestic  Jove  to  come 
down  from  heaven  and  woo  a  Senielc. 
j^ook  througli  the  world,  rcsi)ectable 
reader,  and  among  your  honourable 
acquaintances,  and  say  if  this  sort  of 


faith  in  women  is  not  very  frequent  ? 
They  willhelieve  in  their  husbands, 
whatever  the  latter  do.  Let  John  be 
dull,  ugly,  vulgar,  and  a  humbug,  his 
Mary  Anne  never  finds  it  out;  let 
him  tell  his  stories  ever  so  many 
times,  there  is  she  always  ready  with 
her  kind  smile;  let  him  be  stingy, 
she  says  he  is  prudent ;  let  him  quar- 
rel with  his  best  friend,  she  says  he 
is  always  in  the  light;  let  him  be 
prodigal,  she  says  he  is  generous,  and 
that  his  health  requires  enjoyment ; 
let  him  be  idle,  he  must  have  relaxa- 
tion; and  she  will  pinch  herself 
and  her  household  tnat  he  may 
have  a  guinea  for  his  club.  Yes; 
and  every  morning,  as  she  wakes 
and  looks  at  the  bristly,  coarse, 
mottled,  red  -  nosed  face,  snorting 
under  the  night-cap  on  the  pillow  by 
her  side — every  morning,  I  say,  she 
blesses  that  dull,  ugly  countenance, 
and  the  dull  ugly  soul  reposing  there, 
and  thinks  botn  are  something  divine. 
I  want  to  know  how  it  is  that  women 
do  not  find  out  their  husbands  to  be 
humbugs  ?  Nature  has  so  provided 
it,  and  tnanks  to  her.  When  last  year 
they  were  acting  the  Midsummer 
Nights  Dream,  and  all  the  boxes  began 
to  war  with  great  coarse  heehaws  at 
Titania  hugging  Bottom's  long  ears 
— to  me,  considering  these  things,  it 
seemed  that  there  were  a  hundred 
other  male  brutes  squatted  round 
about,  and  treated  just  as  reasonably 
as  Bottom  was.  Their  Titanias  lulled 
them  to  sleep  in  their  laps,  summoned 
a  hundred  smiling,  delicate,  house- 
hold fairies  to  tickle  their  nross  in- 
tellects and  minister  to  then*  vidgar 
pleasures ;  and  (as  the  above  remarks 
are  only  supposed  to  apply  to  honest 
women  loving  their  own  lawful 
spouses)  a  mercy  it  is  that  no  wicked 
Puck  is  in  the  way  to  open  their 
eyes,  and  point  out  their  folly.  Cui 
honof  let  them  live  on  in  their 
deceit ;  I  know  two  lovely  ladies  who 
will  read  this,  and  will  say  it  is  just 
very  likely,  and  not  see  in  the  least 
that  it  has  been  written  regarding 
them. 

Another  point  of  sentiment,  and 
one  curious  to  speculate  on.  Have 
you  not  remarked  the  immense  works 
of  art  that  women  get  through? 
The  worsted- work  sofas,  the  counter- 
panes patched  or  knitted  (but  these 
are  among  the  old-fashioned  in  the 
country),  the  bushels  of  pincushions^ 
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the  albums  they  laboriously  fill,  the 
tremendous  pieces  of  music  they  prac- 
tise, the  thousand  other  fiddle-faddles 
which  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
dear  souls — nay,  have  we  not  seen 
them  seated  of  evenings  in  a  squad 
or  company,  Louisa  employed  at 
the  worsted-work  before  mentioned, 
£lixa  at  the  pincushions,  Amelia  at 
card-racks  or  filagree  matches,  and, 
in  the  midst,  Theodosia,  with  one 
of  the  candles,  reading  out  a  novel 
aloud  ?  Ah !  my  dear  sir,  mortal  crea- 
tures must  \Hi  very  hard  put  to  it  for 
amusement,  be  sure  of  that,  when 
they  are  forced  to  gather  together  in 
a  company  and  hear  novels  read 
aloud!  They  only  do  it  iKJCJiuse 
they  can*t  help  it,  depend  upon  it  ; 
it  is  a  sad  life,  a  poor  pastime.  Mr. 
Dickens,  in  his  American  book,  tells 
of  the  prisoners  at  the  silent  prison, 
how  tney  had  ornamented  their 
rooms,  some  of  them  with  a  frightful 
prettiness  and  elaboration.  AA^omen  s 
nmcy-work  is  of  this  sort  often  — 
only  prison-work,  done  because  there 
was  no  other  exercising-groimd  for 
their  poor  little  thoughts  and  fingers  ; 
and  nence  these  wonderful  pin- 
cushions arc  executed,  these  counter- 
Sines  woven,  these  sonatas  learned, 
y  every  thing  sentimental,  when  I 
see  two  kind,  innocent,  fresh-cheeked 
3roung  women  go  to  a  piano  and  sit 
down  opposite  to  it  u})on  two  chairs 
piled  with  more  or  less  of  nmsic-books 
(^according  to  their  convenience),  and, 
80  seated,  go  through  a  set  of  double- 
barrelled  variations  upon  this  tune  or 
that  by  Herz  or  Kalkbrenner, —  I 
say,  far  from  receivmg  any  satisfac- 
tion at  the  noise  made  l)y  the  jk-T- 
formance,  my  too  susceptible  heart 
is  given  up  entirely  to  bleeding  for 
the  performers.  What  hours,  and 
weeks,  nay,  preparatory  years  of 
study,  has  that  infernal  jingle  cost 
them!  What  sums  has  i)apa  paid, 
what  scoldings  has  mamma  admi- 
nistered ("  Lady  Bull  block  does  not 
play  herself,"  Sir  Thomas  says,  ''  but 
she  has  naturally  the  finest  ear  for 
music  ever  known!");  what  evi- 
dences of  slavery,  in  a  word,  are 
there!  It  is  the  condition  of  the 
young  lady's  existence.  Slie  break- 
fasts at  eight,  she  does  Muirndira 
QuesHonn  with  the  governess  till  ten, 
she  practises  till  one,  she  walks  in  the 
square  vrith  bars  round  her  till  two, 
t£en  she  practises  again,  then  she 


sows  or  hems,  or  reads  French,  or 
Hume*s  Hiatory^  then  she  comes 
down  to  play  to  pa])a,  because  he 
likes  music  whilst  he  is  asleep  alter 
dinner,  and  then  it  is  bed-time,  and 
the  morrow  is  another  day  with  what 
are  called  the  same  "duties"  to  be 
gone  through.  A  friend  of  mine 
went  to  call  at  a  nobleman's  house 
the  other  day,  and  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  house  came  into  the 
room  with  a  tray  on  her  head,  this 
tniy  was  to  give  Lady  Maria  a  gracc- 
fid  carriage.  Mon  Dien !  and  who 
knows  but  at  that  moment  Lady  Bell 
was  at  work  with  a  pair  of  her  dumb 
namesakes,  and  Lady  Sophy  lying 
flat  on  a  stretching-board  ?  I  could 
write  whole  articles  on  this  theme, 
but  peace !  we  are  keeping  Mrs. 
Walker  waiting  all  the  while. 

Well,  then,  if  the  above  disqui- 
sitions have  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
stor}',  as  no  doubt  they  have,  1  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that,  during  her 
husband's  absence  and  her  own 
solitary  confinement,  Mrs.  Howard 
Walker  bestowed  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  her  time  and  energy  on  the 
cultivation  of  her  musical  talent  and 
having,  as  l)efbre  stated,  a  very  fine 
loud  voice,  speedily  attained  no  ordi- 
nary skill  in  the  use  of  it.  She  first 
had  for  teacher  little  Podmore,  the 
fat  chorus-master  at  the  Wells,  and 
who  had  taught  her  mother  the 
"  Tink  a  tink"  song  which  has  been 
such  a  favourite  since  it  appeared  in 
this  Magazuie.  He  grounded  her 
well,  and  bade  her  eschew  the  singing 
of  all  those  Eagle  Tavern  ballads  in 
which  her  heart  formerly  delighted, 
and  when  he  had  brought  her  to  a 
certain  iM)int  of  skill  the  honest  little 
chorus- master  said  she  should  have 
a  still  better  instructor  and  wrote  a 
note  to  ('aptain  Walker  (inclosing 
his  own  little  account),  speaking  in 
terms  of  the  most  flattering  encommm 
of  his  lady's  progress,  and  recommend- 
ing that  she  should  take  lessons  of  the 
celebrated  Riroski.  Captain  Walker 
dismissed  Podmore  then,  and  engaged 
Signor  IJaroski,  at  a  vast  expense,  as 
he  did  not  fail  to  tell  his  wife.  In 
fact,  he  owed  Haroski  no  less  than  a 
hundred -and -twenty  guineas  when 
he  came  to  file  his  Sche<l  ♦  ♦  ♦  But 
we  are  advancing  matters. 

I^ittle  Baroski  is  the  author  of  the 
o])cra  oIl  KUo^ahuh^  of  the  oratorio  of 
Purc^atorio^  which  made  such  an  im- 
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mense  sensation,  of  songs  and  ballet- 
musics  innumerable.  He  is  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  and  shews  such  an 
outrageous  partiality  for  pork  and 
sausages,  and  attends  at  church  so 
constantly,  that  I  am  sure  there  can- 
not be  any  foundation  in  the  story 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  ancient 
religion.  He  is  a  fat  little  man,  with 
a  hooked  nose  and  jetty  whiskers, 
and  coal-black  shining  eyes,  and 
plenty  of  rings  and  jewels  on  his 
fingers  and  about  his  person,  and  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  his 
shirt-sleeves  turned  over  his  coat  to 
take  the  air.  His  great  hands  (which 
can  sprawl  over  naif  a  piano,  and 
produce  those  effects  on  the  instru- 
ment for  which  he  is  celebrated)  are 
encased  in  lemon-coloured  kids,  new, 
or  cleaned  daily.  Parenthetically, 
let  us  ask  why  so  many  men  with 
coarse  red  wrists  and  big  hands  per- 
sist in  the  white  kid  glove  and  wrist- 
band system  ?  Baroski's  gloves  alone 
must  cost  him  a  little  fortune ;  only, 
he  sa^s  with  a  leer,  when  asked  the 
question,  "  Get  along  vid  you ;  don*t 
you  know  dere  is  a  glovers  that  lets 
me  have  dem  very  sheap  ?"  He  rides 
in  the  Park ;  has  splendid  lodgings  in 
I>)vor  Street;  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Regent  Club,  where  he  is  a  great 
source  of  amusement  to  the  members, 
to  whom  he  tells  astonishing  stories 
of  his  successes  with  the  ladies,  and 
for  whom  he  has  always  play  and 
opera  tickets  in  store.  His  eye  glis- 
tens and  his  little  heart  beats  when  a 
lord  speaks  to  him ;  and  he  has  been 
known  to  spend  large  sums  of  money 
in  giving  treats  to  young  sprigs  of 
fashion  at  Richmond  and  clsewnere. 
*'  In  my  bolyticks,"  he  says,  "  I  am 
consarevatiff  to  de  bag-bone."  In 
fine,  he  is  a  puppy,  and  withal  a  man 
of  considerable  gcnms  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

This  gentleman  then  undertook  to 
complete  the  musical  education  of 
Mrs.  Walker.  He  expresses  himself  at 
once  "enshanted  vid  hergababilities," 
found  that  the  extent  of  her  voice 
was  "  brodigious,"  and  guaranteed 
that  she  should  become  a  first-rate 
singer.  The  pupil  was  apt,  the  mas- 
tor  was  exceedingly  skilful ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Mrs.  AValkcr's  progress 
was  very  remarkable ;  although,  for 
her  part,  honest  Mrs.  Crump,  who 
used  to  attend  her  daugliter*s  lessons, 
would  grumble  not  a  little  at  the 


new  system,  and  the  endless  exercises 
which  she,  Morgiana,  was  made  to  go 
through.  It  was  very  different  in 
her  time,  she  said.  Incledon  knew 
no  music,  and  who  could  sing  so  well 
now?  Give  her  a  good  English 
ballad;  it  was  a  thousand  times 
sweeter  than  your  Figaros  and  Semi- 
ramides. 

In  spite  of  these  objections,  how- 
ever, and  with  amazing  perseverance 
and  cheerfulness,  Mrs.  Walker  pur- 
sues the  method  of  study  pointed  out 
to  her  by  her  master.  As  soon  as 
her  husband  went  to  the  City  in  the 
morning  her  operations  began  ;  if  he 
remain^  away  at  dinner,  her  labours 
still  continued;  nor  is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  particularise  her  course  of 
study,  nor,  indeed,  possible,  for,  be- 
tween ourselves,  none  of  the  male 
Fitz-Boodles  ever  could  sing  a  note, 
and  the  jargon  of  scales  and  sol- 
feggios is  quite  unknovm  to  me.  But 
as  no  man  can  have  seen  persons  ad- 
dicted to  music  without  remarking 
the  prodigious  energies  they  display 
in  the  pursuit,  as  there  is  no  father  of 
daughters,  however  ignorant,  but  is 
aware  of  the  piano-rattling  and  voice- 
exercising  which  goes  on  in  his  house 
from  morning  tifi  night,  so  let  all 
fancy,  without  further  inquiry,  how 
the  neroine  of  this  our  story  was  at 
this  stage  of  her  existence  occupied. 

Walker  was  delighted  witn  her 
progress,  and  did  every  thing  but 
pay  Baroski,  her  instructor.  We 
know  why  he  didn*t  pay.  It  was  his 
nature  not  to  pay  bills,  except  on 
extreme  compulsion;  but  why  did 
not  Baroski  employ  that  extreme 
compulsion  ?  Because,  if  he  had  re- 
ceived his  money,  he  would  have  lost 
his  pupil,  and  because  he  loved  his 
pupU  more  than  money.  Bather 
than  lose  her,  he  would  have  given 
her  a  guinea,  as  well  as  her  cachet 
He  would  sometimes  disappoint  a 
great  personage,  but  he  never  missed 
his  attendance  on  her ;  and  the  truth 
must  out,  that  he  was  in  love  with 
her,  as  Woolsey  and  Eglantine  had 
been  before. 

"By  de  immortal  Chofe!"  he 
would  say,  "  dat  letell  ding  sents  me 
mat  vid  her  big  ice !  But  only  vait 
avilc,  in  six  veeks  I  can  bring  any 
vonian  in  England  on  her  knees  to 
me ;  and  you  shall  see  vat  I  vill  do 
vid  my  Morgiana."  He  attended  her 
for  six  weeks  punctually,  and  yet 
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never  brought  down 
MiiHr  knees ;  he  exhansted  his  best 
of  ^  gomblimends,*"  and  she 
■eemed  disposed  to  receive 
with  any  tmng  but  laughter. 
AadiJM  a  matter  of  course,  he  only 
e  infatuated  with  the  lovely 
who  was  so  provokingly 
l-hnaonred  and  so  laughingly 


Bnjamin  Baroski  was  one  of  the 
"^^  ornaments  of  the  musical  pro- 
in  London;    he    chaiged  a 
_  fiur  a  lesson  of  three-quarters 

of  «i  hour  abroad,  and  he  had,  fur- 
tlMniioie,a  school  at  his  own  resi- 
dflBoe,  where  pupils  assembled  in 
oooadeiable  numbers,  and  of  that 
eufoiu  mixed  kind  which  those  may 
in  wlio  frequent  these  places  of  in- 
ilrnotion.  There  were  very  innocent 
yonur  ladies  with  their  mammas,  who 
lioald  hurry  them  off  trembling  to 
tiM  fiurther  comer  of  the  room  when 
doubtful  professional  charac- 
made  their  appearance.  There 
Wm  Grieg,  who  sung  at  the 
Rwmdling,  ana  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
m^g  M  the  Eagle  Tavern,  and  Ma- 
ApM  FioiFavanti  (a  very  doubtful 
dbmeter),  who  sung  nowhere,  but 
ma  ^itmnn  coming  out  at  the  Italian 
^pera.  There  was  Lumley  Limpiter 
(Juotd  Tweedledale*s  son)  one  of  the 
noit  accomplished  tenors  in  town, 
nd  whcHn,  we  have  heard,  sings  with 
the  profeflsionals  at  a  hundr^  con- 
Mrti ;  and  with  him,  too,  was  Cap- 
tsbk  Guzzard  of  the  Guards,  with  his 
twmendons  bass  voice,  which  all  the 
imid  declared  to  be  as  fine  as  Porto's, 
Mid  who  shared  the  applauses  of  Ba- 
nakTs  school,  with  Mr.  Bulger,  the 
dntilt  of  Sackville  Street,  who  neg- 
laetod  his  ivory  and  gold  plates  for 
Idi  Toioe,  as  evenr  unfortunate  indi- 
Tidnal  will  do  who  ia  bitten  by  the 
mmic  mania.  Then  among  the  ladies 
there  were  a  half-score  of  dubious 
pale  governesses  and  professionals 
with  tamed  frocks  and  lank  damp 
of  hair  under  shabby  little 
\;  luckless  creatures  these,  who 
parting  with  their  poor  little 
of  half-guineas  to  be  enabled  to 
they  were  pupils  of  Signor  Ba- 
and  81  ^t  pupils  of  their  own 
•BKHig  the  bntish  youths,  or  employ- 
■MBtln  th^  choruses  of  the  theatres. 
':  ^  Xhe  prim  Lonna  of  the  little  com- 
Auielia  Larkins,  Baroski's 
ortiQlei  i  pupil',  on  whose  future 


reputation  the  eminent  master  staked 
his  own,  whose  profits  he  was  to 
share,  and  whom  he  had  fiirmed,  to 
this  end,  fh>m  her  fiitther,  a  most  xe-> 
spectable  dieriff't  offieer's  assistant^ 
and  now,  by  his  danghtei's  exertions, 
a  considerable  capitalist  Amelia  Ib 
blonde  and  blue -eyed,  her  com- 
pdexion  is  as  bright  as  snow,  her 
ringlets  of  the  colour  of  stnaw,  her 

^gare  but  why  describe  her 

^ure  ?  Has  not  aU  the  world  seen 
her  at  the  theatres  royal  and  in 
America  under  the  name  of  Miss 
Lf^onier  ? 

Until  Mrs.  Walker  arrived  Miss 
Tiarkins  was  the  undisputed  prineess 
of  the  Baroski  company — ^the  Semi- 
ramide,  the  Kosina,  the  Tamina,  the 
Donna  Anna.  Baroski  vaunted  her 
every  where  as  the  great  rising  genins 
of  the  day,  bade  Catalani  look  to  her 
laurels,  and  questioned  whether  Miss 
Stephens  could  sing  a  ballad  like  his 
pupil.  Mrs.  Howi^  Walker  ar- 
rived, and  created,  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, no  small  sensation.  She  im*- 
proved,  and  the  little  society  became 
speedily  divided  into  Walkerites  and 
Larkinsians ;  and  between  these  two 
ladies  (as,  indeed,  between  Gnzzard 
and  Bulger  before  mentioned,  be- 
tween Miss  Brunck  and  Miss  Hors- 
man,  the  two  contraltos,  and  between 
the  chorus-singers,  after  their  kind) 
a  great  rivalry  arose.  Larkins  was 
certainly  the  better  siocer ;  but  could 
her  straw-oolbured  cuns  and  dumpy, 
high-shouldered  fig^ure  bear  any  com- 
parison with  the  jetty  ringlets  and 
stately  form  of  Morgiana  ?  Did  not 
Mrs.  Walker,  too,  come  to  the  muMO* 
lesson  in  her  carriage,  and  with  a 
black  velvet  gown  and  Cashmere 
shawl,  while  poor  T^arkins  meekly 
stepped  from  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar, 
in  an  old  print  gown  and  dogs,  which 
she  left  in  the  hall  ?  ^^  Larkms  sing !" 
said  Mrs.  Crump,  sarcastically.  **  Vm 
sure  she  ought;  her  mouth's  big 
enough  to  sing  a  duet."  Poor  Lar- 
kins had  no  one  to  make  epigrams  in 
her  behoof;  her  mother  was  at  home 
tending  the  younger  ones,  her  &ther 
abroad  following  the  studies  of  his 
profession,  she  had  but  one  protector, 
as  she  thought,  and  that  one  was 
Baroski.  Mrs.  Crump  did  not  fiiil 
to  teU  Lumley  Limpiter  of  her  own 
former  triumphs,  and  to  sing  him 
^^  Tink-a-tink,**  which  we  have  pre- 
violisly  heard,  and  to  state  how  in 
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former  days  she  had  been  called  the 
Ravenswing.  And  Lumlev,  on  this 
hint,  made  a  poem,  in  which  he  com- 
pared Morgiana^s  hair  to  the  plumage 
of  the  Ravenswing,  and  Larkinissa's 
to  that  of  the  canary ;  by  which  two 
names  the  ladies  began  soon  to  be 
known  in  the  school. 

Ere  long,  the  flight  of  the  Ra- 
venswing became  evidently  stronger, 
whereas  that  of  the  canary  was  seen 
evidently  to  droop.  When  Morgi- 
ana  sung,  all  the  room  would  cry 
"bravo;"  when  Amelia  performed, 
scarce  a  hand  was  raised  for  applause 
of  her,  except  Morgiana's  own,  and 
that  the  Larlcinses  thought  was  lifted 
in  odious  triumph  rather  than  in 
sympathy,  for  Miss  L.  was  of  an 
envious  turn,  and  little  understood 
the  generosity  of  her  rival. 

At  last,  one  day,  the  crowning 
victory  of  the  Ravenswing  came.  In 
the  trio  of  Baroski's  own  opera  of 
JElio^abalo,  "Rosy  lips  and  rosy 
wine,"  Miss  Larkins,  who  was  evi- 
dently unwell,  was  taking  the  part 
of  the  English  captive,  which  she  had 
sung  in  public  concerts  before  royal 
dukes,  and  with  considerable  ap- 
plause, and,  from  reason,  performed 
it  so  ill,  that  Baroski,  slapping  down 
the  music  on  the  piano  in  a  fury, 
cried,  "Mrs.  Howard  Walker,  as 
Miss  Larkins  cannot  sin^  to-day, 
will  you  favour  us  by  taking  tne 
part  of  Boadicetta?"  Mrs.  Walker 
got  up  smilingly  to  obey — the  tri- 
umph was  too  great  to  be  withstood  ; 
and,  as  she  advanced  to  the  piano, 
Miss  Larkins  looked  wildly  at  her, 
and  stood  silent  for  a  while,  and,  at 
last,  shrieked  out  "  Bevjamin  r  in  a 
tone  of  extreme  agony,  and  dropped 
fainting  down  on  the  ground.  Ben- 
jamin looked  extremely  red,  it  must 
be  confessed,  at  being  thus  called  by 
what  we  shall  denominate  his  Chris- 
tian name,  and  Limpiter  looked 
round  at  Guzzard,  and  Miss  Brunck 
nudged  Miss  llorsman,  and  the  les- 
son concluded  rather  abruptly  that 
day,  for  Miss  Larkins  was  carried 
ott  to  the  next  room,  laid  on  a  couch, 
and  sprinkled  with  water. 

Good-natured  Morgiana  insisted 
that  her  mother  should  take  Miss 
Larkins  to  Bell  Yard  in  her  carriage, 
and  went  herself  home  on  foot ;  but 
1  don't  know  that  this  piece  of  kind- 
ness preventetl  Larkins  from  hating 
her.     1  should  doubt  if  it  cUd. 


Hearing  so  much  of  his  wife's  skill 
as  a  singer,  the  astute  Captain 
Walker  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing his  "connexion."  He  had 
Lumley  Limpiter  at  his  house  before 
long,  which  was,  indeed,  no  great 
matter,  for  honest  Lum  would  go 
any  where  for  a  good  dinner,  and  an 
opportunity  to  shew  off  his  voice 
afterwards,  and  Lumley  was  begged 
to  bring  any  more  clerks  in  the 
Treasury  of  his  acquaintance ;  Cap- 
tain Guzzard  was  invited,  and  any 
officers  of  the  Guards  whom  he  might 
choose  to  bring;  Bulger  received 
occasional  cards; — in  a  word,  and 
after  a  short  time,  Mrs.  Howard 
Walker's  musical  parties  began  to  be 
considerably  suivies.  Her  husband 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  rooms 
filled  by  many  great  personages ;  and 
once  or  twice  in  return  (indeed, 
whenever  she  was  wanted,  or  when 
people  could  not  afford  to  hire  the 
first  singers)  she  was  asked  to  parties 
elsewhere,  and  treated  with  that 
killing  civility  which  our  English 
aristocracy  knows  how  to  bestow  on 
artists.  Clever  and  wise  aristocracy ! 
It  is  sweet  to  mark  your  wajs,  and 
study  your  conmierce  with  mferior 
men. 

I  was  just  going  to  commence  a 
tirade  regarding  the  aristocracy  here, 
and  to  rage  against  that  cool  assump- 
tion of  superiority  which  distin- 
guishes their  lordships'  commerce 
with  artists  of  all  sorts,  that  polite- 
ness which,  if  it  condescend  to  re- 
ceive artists  at  all,  takes  care  to  have 
them  all  together,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  mistake  about  their  rank — that 
august  patronage  of  art  which  re- 
wards it  with  a  silly  flourish  of 
knighthood,  to  be  sure,  but  takes 
care  to  exclude  it  from  any  contact 
with  its  betters  in  society — I  was,  I 
say,  just  going  to  commence  a  tirade 
against  the  aristocracy  for  excluding 
artists  from  their  company,  and  to  be 
extremely  satirical  upon  them,  for 
instance,  for  not  receiving  my  friend 
Morgiana,  when  it  suddenly  came 
into  my  head  to  ask,  was  Mrs. 
Walker  fit  to  move  in  the  best  so- 
riety  ?  —  to  which  query  it  must 
humbly  be  replied  that  she  was 
not.  ilcr  education  was  not  such 
as  to  make  her  quite  the  equal  of 
Baker  Street.  She  was  a  kind, 
honest,  and  clever  creature ;    but, 
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ifc  rnint  be  eonfessed,  not  refined. 
Whaewer  ahe  went  she  had,  if  not 
the  finest,  i^  any  rate  the  most 
thorny  gown  in  the  room ;  her  oma* 
atmeiitB  were  the  biggest ;  her  hats, 
tofniea,  berets,  marabouts,  and  other 
iulali,  mlwa3ni  the  most  conspicuous. 
She  drape  '^  h*s  "  here  and  there.  I 
ha;?e  seen  her  eat  peas  with  a  knife 
^■Dd  Walker,  scowLng  on  the  oppo- 
flie  fide  of  the  table,  striving  in  vain 
to  catch  her  eye) ;  and  I  shall  never 
fiuget  Lady  Smigsmag*s  horror  when 
■he  asked  for  porter  at  dinner,  and 
b^gan  to  drink  it  out  of  the  pewter- 
pcS.  It  was  a  fine  sight.  She  lifted 
up  the  tankard  with  one  of  the  finest 
aima,  covered  with  the  biggest  brace- 
kte  ever  seen ;  and  had  a  bird-of- 
pandise  on  her  head,  that  curled 
round  the  pewter-disk  of  the  pot  as 
■he  raised  it,  like  a  halo.  These 
peeiiliarities  she  had,  and  has  stUl. 
She  is  best  away  from  the  genteel 
world,  that  is  the  fact.  When  she 
■ays  that  "The  weather  is  so  'ot  that 
it  is  quite  debiliating,"  when  she 
huighs,  when  she  hits  her  neighbour 
at  mnner  on  the  side  of  the  waistcoat 
(as  she  will  if  he  should  say  any  thing 
that  amuses  her),  she  does  what  is 
perfectly  natural  and  imafiected  on 
ner  part,  but  what  is  not  customarily 
done  among  polite  persons.  Who 
can  sneer  at  her  odd  manners  and 
her  vanity,  but  don't  know  the  kind- 
ness, honesty,  and  simplicity,  which 
distinguish  her?  This  point  being 
admitted,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
the  tirade  against  the  aristocracy 
would,  in  the  present  instance,  be  out 
of  place — so  it  shall  be  reserved  for 
some  other  occasion. 

The  Kavenswing  was  a  person  ad- 
mirably disposed  by  nature  to  be 
happy.  She  had  a  disposition  so 
kindly  that  any  small  attention  would 
satisfy  it :  was  pleased  when  alone ; 
was  delighted  in  a  crowd ;  was 
charmed  with  a  joke,  however  old ; 
was  always  ready  to  laugh,  to  sing, 
to  dance,  or  to  be  merry;  was  so 
tender-hearted  that  the  smallest  bal- 
lad would  make  her  cr}',  and  hence 
was  supposed,  by  many  persons,  to 
hd  extremely  afiected,  and  by  almost 
all,  to  be  a  downright  coquette.  Se- 
▼eral  competitors  for  her  favour  pre- 
sented themselves  besides  Baroski, 
YOung  dandies  used  to  canter  round 
.her  phaeton  in  the  park,  and  might 
be  seen  haunting  her  doors  in  the 


mornings.  The  iashicmable  artist  of 
the  day  made  a  drawing  of  her,  which 
was  engraved  and  sold  in  the  shops ; 
a  copy  of  it  was  printed  in  a  song, 
"  Blfbck-eyed  Maiden  of  Araby,**  tSe 
words  by  Desmond  Mulligen,  Esq., 
the  music  composed  and  dedicated  to 
jVIas.  HowASJD  Wauleb,  by  her 
most  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 
Bei\jainin  Baroski,  and  at  night  her 
Opera-box  was  fulL  Her  Opera- 
box?  Yes,  the  heiress  of  the  Boot- 
jack actually  had  an  Opera-box,  and 
some  of  the  most  fiuihionable  man- 
hood of  London  attended  it. 

Now,  in  fact,  was  the  time  of  her 
greatest  prosperity;  and  her  hus- 
band, gathermg  these  fashionable 
characters  about  him,  extended  his 
V  agencv "  considerably,  and  b^;an 
to  mank  his  stara  that  he  had  mar- 
ried a  woman  who  was  as  good  as  a 
fortune  to  him. 

In  extending  his  agency,  however, 
Mr.  Walker  mcreased  his  expenses 

Sroportionably,  and  multiplied  his 
ebts  accordingly.  More  furniture 
and  more  plate,  more  wines  and  more 
dinner-parties,  became  necessary ;  the 
little  pony  phaeton  was  exchanged 
for  a  brougham  of  eveniuffs ;  and  we 
may  fancy  our  old  friend  Mr.  I^lan- 
tine*s  rage  and  disgust,  as  he  lotdced 
up  from  the  pit  of  the  Opera,  to  see 
Mrs.  Walker,  surrounded  by  what 
he  called  "  the  swell  young  nobs " 
about  London,  bowing  to  my  lord, 
and  laughing  with  his  grace,  and  led 
to  her  carriage  by  Sir  John. 

The  Kavcnswing*s  position  at  this 
period  was  rather  an  exceptionable  one. 
She  was  an  honest  woman,  visited  by 
that  peculiar  class  of  our  aristocracy 
who  chiefly  associate  with  ladies  who 
are  not  honest.  She  laughed  with 
all,  but  she  encouraged  none.  Old 
Crump  was  constanUy  at  her  side 
now  when  she  appeared  in  public, 
the  most  watchful  of  mammas,  al- 
ways awake  at  the  Opera,  though 
she  seemed  to  be  always  asleep ;  but 
no  dandv  debauchee  could  deceive 
her  vigilance,  and  for  this  reason. 
Walker,  who  disliked  her,  as  every 
man  naturally  will,  must,  and  should 
dislike  his  mother-in-law,  was  con- 
tented to  sufier  her  in  his  house  to 
act  as  a  chaperon  to  Morgiana. 

None  or  the  youn^  cumdies  ever 
got  admission  of  mommgs  to  the  lit- 
tle mansion  in  the  Edgeware  Road ; 
the  blinds  were  always  down,  and 
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though  you  might  hear  Morgiana*s 
Toice  half  across  the  Park  as  she  was 
practising.  Yes !  the  youthful  hall- 
porter,  in  the  sugar-loaf  buttons,  was 
instructed  to  deny  her,  and  always 
declared  that  his  mistress  was  gone 
out,  with  the  most  admirable  assur- 
ance. 

After  some  two  years  of  her  life 
of  splendour,  there  were,  to  be  sure, 
a  good  number  of  morning  visitors 
who  came  with  single  knocks,  and 
asked  for  Captain  Walker,  but  these 
were  no  more  admitted  than  tlie  dan- 
dies aforesaid,  and  were  referred,  ge- 
nerally, to  the  captain's  office,  whither 
they  went  or  not  at  their  conve- 
nience. The  only  man  who  obtained 
admission  into  the  house  was  Baroski, 
whose  cab  transported  him  thrice 
a- week  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
naught  Square,  and  who  obtained 
ready  entrance  in  his  professional 
capacity. 

But  even  then,  and  much  to  the 
wicked  little  music-master's  disap- 
pointment, the  dragon  Crump  was 
always  at  the  piano  with  her  endless 
worsted  work,  or  else  reading  her 
unfailing  Sunday  Times ;  and  Baroski 
could  only  employ  "  de  langvitch  of 
de  ice,"  as  he  called  it,  with  his  fair 
pupil,  who  used  to  mimic  his  manner 
of  rolling  his  eyes  ab(mt  afterwards, 
and  perform  "  Baroski  in  love,"  for 
the  amusement  of  her  husband  and 
her  mamma.  The  former  had  his 
reasons  for  overlooking  the  attentions 
of  the  little  music-master;  and  as  for 
the  latter,  had  she  Hot  been  on  the 
stage,  and  had  not  many  hundreds  of 
persons,  in  jest  or  earnest,  made  love 
to  her?  AVTiat  else  can  a  pretty 
woman  expect,  who  is  much  before 
the  public  i*  And  so  the  worthy 
mother  counselled  her  daughter  to 
bear  these  attentions  with  good  hu- 
mour, rather  than  to  make  them  a 
subject  of  perpetual  alarm  and  quar- 
rel. 

Baroski,  then,  was  allowed  to  ^o 
on  being  in  love,  and  never  was  in 
the  least  disturbed  in  his  passion ; 
and,  if  he  was  not  successful,  at  least 
the  little  wretch  could  have  the  plea- 
sure oIl  hinting  that  he  was,  and  look- 
ing particularly  roguish  when  the 
Kavenswing  was  named,  and  assuring 
his  friends  at  the  club  that  "  upon 
his  vort  dere  vas  no  trut  in  dat  re- 
hortr 

At  last  one  day  it  happened  tliat 


Mrs.  Crump  did  not  arrive  in  time 
for  her  daughter's  lesson  (perhaps  it 
rained,  and  the  omnibus  was  full  — 
a  smaller  circumstance  than  that  has 
changed  a  whole  life  ere  now) — Mrs. 
Crump  did  not  arrive,  and  Baroski 
did,  and  Morgiana,  seeing  no  great 
harm,  sat  down  to  her  lesson  as  usual, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  down  went  the 
music-master  on  his  knees,  and  made 
a  declaration  in  the  most  eloquent 
terms  he  could  muster. 

'*  Don't  be  a  fool,  Baroski  !'*  said 
the  lady  (I  can't  help  it  if  her  lan- 
guage was  not  more  choice,  and  if 
she  did  not  rise  with  cold  dignity, 
exclaiming,  '*  Unhand  me,  sir  r*)  — 
"  don't  be  a  fool !"  said  Mrs.  Walker, 
**  but  get  up  and  let's  finish  the  leason.** 

*'  You  hard-hearted  adorable  little 
greature,  vil  you  not  listen  to  me  P" 

^'  No,  I  vill  not  listen  to  you,  Ben- 
jamin !"  concluded  the  lady ;  ^  get 
up  and  take  a  chair,  and  don't  go  on 
in  that  ridicklous  way,  don't  T 

But  Baroski,  havinff  a  speech  by 
heart,  determined  to  &liyer  himself 
of  it  in  that  posture,  and  b^^ed 
Morgiana  not  to  turn  avay  her  divine 
hice,  and  to  listen  to  de  voice  of  his 
despair,  and  so  forth,  and  seized  the 
lady's  hand,  and  was  going  to  press 
it  to  his  lips,  when  she  said,  with 
more  spirit,  perhaps,  than  grace, — 

^*  Leave  go  my  hand,  sir,  Til  box 
your  ears  if  you  don't  I" 

But  Baroski  wouldn't  release  her 
hand,  and  was  proceeding,  to  imprint 
a  kiss  upon  it,  and  Mrs.  Crump,  who 
had  taken  the  omnibus  at  a  qoarter 
past  twelve  instead  of  that  at  twelye, 
nad  just  opened  the  drawing-room 
door  and  was  walking  in,  when  Mor- 
giana, turning  as  red  as  a  peony,  and 
unable  to  disengage  her  left  hand 
which  the  musician  held,  raised  up 
her  right  hand,  and,  with  all  her 
might  and  main,  gave  her  lover  such 
a  tremendous  slap  in  the  &ce  as 
caused  him  abruptly  to  release  the 
hand  which  he  hdd,  and  would  have 
laid  him  prostrate  on  the  carpet  but 
for  Mrs.  Crump,  who  rushed  forward 
and  prevented  him  ftt>m  falling  hy 
administering  right  and  left  a  whole 
shower  of  slaps,  such  as  he  had  never 
endured  since  the  day  he  was  at 
school. 

"  What,  imperence!"  said  that 
worthy  lady ;  "you'll  lay  hands  on  my 
daughter,  will  you  P  Tone,  two). 
You'll  insult  a  woman  in  oistxen,  will 
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yon,  you  little  coward?  (one,  two) 
Take  that,  and  mind  your  manners, 
you  filthy  Jew  boy !" 

Baroski  bounced  up  in  a  fury. 
"  By  Chofe,  you  shall  hear  of  dis !" 
flihoated  he ;  *^  you  shall  pay  me  dis  !** 

^  As  many  more  as  you  please, 
little  Benjamin,**  cried  the  widow. 
•*  Augustus  (to  the  page),  was  that 
the  captain*s  knock  ?*'  At  this  Baroski 
nude  lor  his  hat.  *^  Augustus,  shew 
this  imperence  to  the  door,  and,  if  he 
tries  to  come  in  again,  call  a  police- 
man, do  you  hear  ?'* 

The  music-master  vanished  very 
rapidly ;  and  the  two  ladies,  instead 
of  bemg  frightened  or  falling  into 
hysterics  as  their  betters  would 
have  done,  laughed  at  the  odious 
monster^s  discomiiture,  as  they  called 
him.  ""  Such  a  man  as  that  set  hini- 
himself  up  against  my  Howard !"  said 
Morgiana,  with  becoming  pride ;  but 


it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
Howard  should  know  nothing  of 
what  had  occurred  for  fear  of  quar* 
rels,  or  lest  he  should  be  annoyed.. 
So  when  he  came  home  not  a  word 
was  said ;  and  only  that  his  wife  met 
him  with  more  warmth  than  usual^ 
you  could  not  have  guessed  that  any 
thng  extraordinary  had  occurred. 
It  is  not  my  fault  that  my  heroine*s 
sensibilities  were  not  more  keen, 
that  she  had  not  the  least  occasion 
for  sal- volatile  or  symptom  of  a  faint- 
ing fit ;  but  so  it  was,  and  Mr. 
Howard  Walker  knew  nothing  of  the 
quarrel  between  his  wife  and  her 
instructor,  until    ♦     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Until  he  was  arrested  next  day  at 
the  suit  of  Benjamin  Baroski  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and,  in 
default  of  payment,  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Tobias  Larkins  to  his  principal 
lock-up  house  in  Chancery  Lane. 


LEONARDO   DA   VINCI 


DYING     IN     TH£     ARMS     OF     FBANCIS    1. 
NATUS,  1452;     OBIIT,  MAY  2,  1519. 

Silence  and  Solitude, 
And  the  bared-out  arm  of  l>eath, 
And  deep  oppressive  gloom 
Of  the  slow- opening  tomb. 
Disclose  unto  the  searching  gaze  of  Thought, 
That  holdeth  with  strong  agony  its  breath, 
How  sternly  true  the  ancient  moral  taught, — 
"  All  things  are  vanity,"  the  Preacher  saith. 

There  is  a  sultry  splendour  in  that  space 

Where  dying  Genius  lies  with  drooping  wing ; 
Over  whose  charnel-couch  inclines  a  kmg, — 
Francis  le  Koi,  no  mean  one  of  his  race : 
Why  shades  the  monarch  his  averted  face  ? 

There's  royal  pageantry  on  every  side, 
And  gorgeous  trappings  fill  that  ample  room. 
And  golden  lustre  to  devour  the  gloom ; 
Had  fretted  gold  the  potency  to  hide 
That  mockery,  man  nor  mammon  may  deride. 

Why  doth  the  soul  assail  its  destiny 

liie  restless  soul  that  ever  scornful  spurns 
Life's  startling  lessons  that  it  hourly  learns, — 

But  heaveth  ever  like  the  unwearying  sea. 

Its  fretful  spirit  striving  to  be  free  ? 

Is  the  earth's  atmosphere  so  icy  cold, 

Despite  of  sunlight  and  the  fragrant  hours. 
Or  has  the  vaulted  heaven  such  tempting  powers 
To  make  it  ere  its  time  a  rebel  bold. 
And  to  o'erleap  its  bounds  ere  it  is  old  ? 
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What  would  it  have,  this  minute  raj  imprest 
For  a  brief  space  that  Time  disdams  to  mark 

Within  its  destined  prison-house,  the  breast  ? 
Be  it  a  lonely  exile  from  its  ark, 

It  is  its  duty  here  to  be  at  rest. 

On  yonder  couch,  expiring  in  the  blaze 

Of  its  created  glones,  (^nius  lies. 

Watching  the  dawning  of  its  native  skies ; 
Beside  yon  couch  the  sceptred  mind  surveys 
The  mighty  moral  earth  to  man  betrays. 

Three  potentates  in  presence  in  that  room. 

That  little  space  of  artificial  pride. 

One  to  the  earth,  one  to  the  neaven  allied, 
And  one  to  both, — ^to  sunlight  and  to  gloom. 

Ah  !  who  would  wish  such  royalty  to  divide  ? 

One  is  a  monarch  of  the  earth,  and  one 
The  sovereignty  of  Grenius ;  the  other  thing, 
A  crown'd  imagination— Phantom  King ! 
To  one  life  is,  from  one  the  spirit 's  flown. 
The  third  is  still  when  both  the  twain  are  gone. 

Da  Vinci  sleeps,  and  o'er  him  Francis  bends, — 
Francis  le  Itoi,  in  presence  of  the  dead. 
Now  lofty-sourd  immortal,  droops  his  head ; 
The  majesty  of  man  its  lustre  lends 
To  the  last  bourn  where  earth-bom  Grcnius  ends. 

Within  his  sunless  home  Da  Vinci  sleeps ; 
The  airs  of  heaven,  the  glorious  rays  of  light, 
The  breath  of  mom,  the  star-adorned  night, 

To  him  are  not,  for  he  his  vigil  keeps. 

And  o'er  his  vision'd  rest  a  sovereign  weeps ! 

All  human  pomp  were  nothing  to  his  name, 

The  painted  garniture  of  earth  but  gave 

A  little  gilding  to  his  body's  grave ; 
But  the  great  spirit,  in  its  own  acclaim. 
Sought  its  bright  shrine,  and  lent  but  earth  its  fame. 

Yet  limitary  earth  thus  far  may  say, — 

The  king,  with  lofly-niindedness,  inhumed 

His  glory  with  the  greatness  he  entomb'd ; 
And  by  so  doing  he  adorn'd  his  sway. 
And  sanctified  a  unit  of  his  clay. 

Homage  it  was  to  Grenius  on  the  wing. 
To  the  proud  spirit  weary  of  its  race. 
Climbing  the  clouds  and  seeking  heaven's  embrace. 
So  far  'twas  human  grandeur's  otFering, 
And  it  was  good — thrice  honoured  be  the  king. 
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COLONISATION THE  ONLY  CURE  FOR  NATIONAL  DISTRESS 

MR.  CHARLES  BULLEr's  SPEECH. 


Ms.  Chari^s  Bulleb,  M.F.,  is  a 
very  lucky  person.  He  has  read 
ynth  attention,  and  cleverly  digested, 
sundry  elaborate  essays  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  as  well  as  two  or  three 
papers  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  and 
some  articles  in  the  Colonial  Gazette 
and  in  the  John  Bull  newspaper; 
and  out  of  these  he  has  contrived  to 
manufacture  one  of  the  most  taking 
speeches  that  have  been  uttered  for 
some  time  past  in  either  house  of 
parliament.  Now  we  have  no  desire 
to  press  hard  upon  Mr.  Charles  Dul- 
ler, or  to  detract  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree from  the  merit  which  belongs 
to  him.  He  spoke  his  speech  weU. 
He  had  compiled  it  before-hand  with 
considerable  care,  and  has  since  pub- 
lished it  in  a  very  unpretending 
form ;  and,  above  all,  we  believe  that, 
in  spite  of  the  atmosphere  of  Whig- 
gery  which  surrounds  him,  Mr. 
Charles  Buller  has  the  interests  of 
the  country  so  far  at  heart,  that  he 
is  sincere  in  advocating  the  great 
question  on  which  he  has  stumbled. 
But  when  we  hear  him  spoken  of  as 
a  profound  thinker  on  the  subject  of 
colonisation  —  when  we  find  him 
lauded  by  the  daily  newspapers  as 
the  originator  of  a  magnificent  scheme, 
which  is  to  remove  from  the  British 
empire  the  burdens  that  oppress  it, 
and  to  raise  the  English  name  to  a 
height  of  glory  not  heretofore  at- 
tained, it  is  impossible  to  suppress  a 
smile  at  the  gullibility  of  an  a^e, 
which,  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
own  imaginary  wisdom  loses  sight  of 
all  that  other  ages  did  and  said,  and 
is  perpetually  mistaking  a  return  to 
established  principles  for  some  won- 
derful discovery,  of  which  it  may 
claim  the  merit. 

The  lesson  which  Mr.  Charles 
Buller  communicated  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  6th  of  April 
last,  is  a  very  useful  and  important 
one ;  yet  it  is  not  only  not  new,  but 
it  is  the  same  which  universal  ex- 
perience has  been  impressing  upon 
the  notice  of  all  legislators,  and  all 
governments,  ever  since  the  world  be- 
gan. It  is  this :  that  there  are  certain 
limits  beyond  which  you  need  not 
hope,  upon  any  given  portion  of  the 


earth's  surface,  to  support,  in  com- 
parative comfort,  masses  of  people 
that  are  becoming  continually  more 
dense;  and  that  the  only  enectual 
cure  for  the  evils  which  a  redundant 
population  produces  is  to  send  off 
your  colonies  regularly,  as  you  are 
able  to  spare  them,  as  bees  send 
off  their  swarms,  when  the  hive  be- 
comes too  full,  to  seek  new  homes  for 
themselves  in  lands  that  are  as  yet 
unoccupied.  Other  arrangements 
may  retard  the  advance  of  suffering 
in  a  populous  country  for  a  season, 
and,  till  it  shall  have  grown  too 
grievous  to  be  endured  any  longer, 
may  appear  to  palliate  the  intensity 
of  suffering  when  it  comes.  But,  if 
you  desire  to  effect  a  cure,  you 
must  obey  the  impulse  of  nature, 
and  colonise,  not  emigrate,  upon  a 
becoming  scale,  and  after  an  orderly 
and  systematic  manner.  Indeed,  if 
we  may  venture,  without  profane- 
ness,  to  refer  in  this  place  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  Creator,  as  they 
are  explained  to  us  in  Holy  Writ,  to 
act  upon  a  different  principle  is  to 
set  ourselves  ih  opposition  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  to  insure,  in  con- 
sequence, the  defeat  of  our  own  im- 
pious purposes.  **  Increase,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth,"  was 
the  first  command  given  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Noah  when  they  descended 
from  the  ark.  It  was  not  more 
binding  upon  the  world's  second 
monarch  then  than  it  is  binding  upon 
the  rulers  of  the  many  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  now;  and  the  statesman 
who  fails  to  act  upon  it,  when  need 
arises  and  the  opportunities  present 
themselves,  appears  to  us  to  stand 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  that  Nim- 
rod  of  old,  of  whom  the  commenta- 
tors say  that  he  built  the  tower  of 
Babel  in  the  vain  hope  of  frustrating 
the  designs  of  the  Most  High,  and  of 
retaining  in  his  own  family  for  ever 
a  universal  sovereignty. 

In  ancient  times,  as  well  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
the  world,  as  after  that  great  moral 
revolution,  when  men  lived  more  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  nature  than 
they  do  now,  when  their  wants  were 
fewer,  and  the  means  of  supplying 
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them  less  cunningly  accumulated, 
the  necessity  of  colonisation  was 
every  where  felt,  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  it  as  simple  as  it  was 
universally  acted  upon.  Abraham 
and  Lot,  as  Mr.  Buller  has  happily 
observed,  when  they  found  that  the 
land  could  not  support  them  both, 
*^  because  their  substance  was  so 
great,**  separated,  the  one  going  away 
to  the  nght  hand,  the  other  to  the 
left.  The  Phoenicians,  straitened  in 
their  homes  beside  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  betook  themselves  to  the  isles  of 
Greece,  whence,  in  due  time,  fresh 
companies  passed  over  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  Minor,  and  studded 
its  shores  with  cities  and  civilisation. 
Tyre  cast  off  the  swarms  which 
planted  Carthage ;  from  the  ashes  of 
Troy  Rome  herself  arose ;  Sicily,  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
south  of  France,  afforded  in  succession 
places  of  refuge  to  tribes  that  were 
m  search  of  new  homes.  The  march 
of  the  Ma^ars  westwards,  till  they 
settled  at  last  in  Hungary,  was  the 
movement  of  a  people  expelled  from 
their  ancient  seats,  or  over-crowded 
there.  The  Huns,  the  Groths,  the 
Vandals,  broke  in  upon  the  Roman 
empire,  because  there  was  no  longer 
food  convenient  for  them  in  the  re- 
gions where  their  fathers  had  dwelt. 
Colonisation,  in  short,  was  the  one 
great  remedy  for  distress,  during 
ages  when  as  yet  men  looked  mainly, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  the  soil 
for  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  it 
was  conducted,  on  all  occasions,  in 
perfect  order,  and  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  importance  of  so  grave  and 
irrevocable  a  movement.  Moreover, 
the  abandonment  of  their  native  soil 
imposed  no  other  hardships  upon  the 
brave  men  who  adventured  upon  it, 
than  the  previous  habits  of  their 
lives  had  accustomed  them  to  deal 
with,  and  to  overcome.  There  was 
no  disruption  of  family  ties  among 
the  colonists  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking, — ^there  was  no  loss  of  such 
of  the  advantages  attendant  on  an 
organised  state  of  society,  as  long 
usage  had  rendered  familiar  to 
them,  and  they  were  able  to  appre- 
ciate. Whatever  might  be  the  form 
of  government,  the  domestic  usages, 
or  the  religion  cultivated  at  home, 
the  very  same  the  colonists  carried 
with  them  to  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
Their  wives  and  their  little  ones  bore 


them  company  in  the  migration. 
They  followed  their  leaders  cheerful- 
ly, and  obeyed  them  implicitly,  whe- 
ther these  enjoyed  their  pre-eminence 
by  right  of  birth,  or  were  elected  by 
themselves  for  the  occasion ;  and,  as 
soon  as  they  had  discovered  a  con- 
venient spot  whereon  to  build,  a  dty 
sprang  up  of  which  the  model  was  in 
tneir  hearts,  as  well  in  their  memo* 
ries.  Or  if  they  moved  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  either  fleeing  be- 
fore a  victorious  enemy,  or  seeking 
to  win  more  commodious  habitations 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  their  house- 
holds and  their  household  gods 
marched  in  the  centre  of  their  co- 
lumns, and  were  established  in  the 
seats  of  those  feebler  nations  whom 
they  in  their  turn  dislodged.  The 
advance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan, 
the  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in 
Normandy,  the  conquests  of  the 
Saxons  in  England,  the  occupation 
of  Lombardy  by  the  Lombards,  the 
seizure  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  and 
of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  were  all  cases 
in  point.  Each  of  these  was  an  armed 
emigration,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  commonwealth  by  over- 
throwing, rather  than  by  extirpating 
an  old.  But  movements  of  this  sort 
can  be  successfully  carried  on  only 
where  the  people  which  invade  are 
warlike  and  hardy,  the  people  that 
are  invaded,  effeminate  and  feeble. 
The  readjustment  of  society  which 
ensued  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  empire  put  a  final  stop  to 
them,  at  least  in  Europe;  and,  the 
art  of  navigation  being  for  a  while 
but  little  cultivated,  inducements  to 
colonise  for  purposes  of  oommeroe 
were  every  wnere  wanting. 

The  first  to  reawaken  uie  spirit  of 
colonisation  in  times  compantiTely 
recent  were  the  Portuguese  and  tiw 
Spaniards.  Impelled  to  the  under- 
taking, not  through  any  pressure  of 
numbers  at  home,  but  by  the  thirst 
for  mercantile  profit  whicn  then  per- 
vaded all  Europe,  they  followed  the 
example,  without  acting  upon  the 
principle  by  which  the  ekier  agonists 
were  swayed.  Strange  lands  being 
discovered,  the  goyemments  of  the 
old  coimtries,  whence  the  diseoverera 
went  forth,  claimed  them  for  their 
own,  and  sent  out  their  people  to 
plant  and  retain  these  uaaoB  finr 
them,  not  to  erect  new  cities  and  eol- 
tivate  new  fields  for  their  own  oon* 
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venience.    It  was  not,  however,  from 
one  class  exclusively,  and  that  the 
most  helpless  and  tue  least  enlight- 
ened, that  the  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards selected  their  emigrant  adven- 
turers.   Fifty  years  and  more  before 
the  foot  of  a  European  had  been 
planted  on  the  great  continent  of 
America,  or  on  the  islands  adjacent 
to  it,  Madeira,  under  the  jucucious 
care  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Vesco,  was 
become    a    perfect   epitome    of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  in  which  state 
it  has  remained  ever  since,  in  spite  of 
much  neglect  and  frequent  misgo- 
vemment,  faithful  to    the    mother 
country.      In    like    manner,    when 
Columbus  had  described  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  the  results  of  his  own 
hardihood,  and  the  glories    of  the 
New  World,  the  universal  Spanish 
nation  stood  forward  as  one  man  to 
applaud  their  great  benefactor,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  his  discoveries. 
Kaised  to  the  highest  rank  among 
the  grandees,  he  carried  back  to  His- 
paniola  authority   to   represent    his 
sovereign,  and  was  attended  by  a 
fleet,  in  which  were  embarked  1500 
persons,   many  of  them  the  sons  of 
the  first  families   in  the   kingdom. 
Moreover,  the  pope  not  only  gave 
his  blessing  to  the  imdertaking,  but 
appointed  clergymen,  of  every  rank 
and  order  in  the  Church,  to  accom- 
pany the   emigrants,  thus   binding 
society  together  by  the  holy  tie  of 
religion,  and  offermg  the  best  gua- 
rantee for  its  continuance.    We  have 
not  forgotten  the  atrocities  of  which 
these   early   colonists    were   guilty, 
neither  are  we  ignorant  of  the  causes 
which  produced  them.    As  soon  as 
the  gaols  of  old  Spain  were  emptied 
to   supply  new    Spain  with   Euro- 
pean innabitants  of  both  sexes,  there 
was  a  complete  overcasting  of  the 
horizon,  and  mutiny  and  discord  soon 
appeared,  where  more  than  in  all 
conceivable   situations  the   opposite 
tempers  were  needed.     Still  Spain, 
upon  the  whole,  and  Portugal  in  like 
manner,  acted  prudently  in  the  set- 
tlement of  their  Transatlantic  pro- 
vinces.   It  was  not  left  to  individual 
adventurers  to  establish  themselves 
wherever  they  might  prefer,  and  to 
set  up  the  frame-work    of  society 
according  to  their  own  crude  hu- 
mours.    Nobles,  in  due  proportion, 
with  artisans,  judges,  notaries,  bi- 
shops, and  priors,  found  homes  for 


themselves  in  Chili  and  P^ru,  Para- 
guay and  Mexico,  till  each  of  these 
became,  under  its  governor,  or  king*8 
representative,  a  tolerably  accurate 
copy  of  La  Mancha,  or  Grenada,  or 
any  other  of  the  provinces  of  which 
old  Spain  is  composed. 

We  perceive  that  Mr.  Buller  has 
attributed  to  our  forefathers  of  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  same 
wisdom  of  purpose  in  the  settlement 
of   North    America    which    distin- 
guished the  Phoenicians  and  theGreeks 
in  the  planting  of  their  colonies,  and 
was  not  altogether  wanting  in  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portugese.    He 
speaks  of  Raleigh  as  quittmg  a  bril- 
liant court  and  the  highest  spheres 
of  political  ambition  in  order  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia;   of  Lord  Baltimore  and  the 
best    Roman    Catholic    families    as 
founding  Maryland ;  and  of  Penn  as 
a  courtier  beK)re  he  became  a  colo- 
nist.   Mr.  Buller  is  mistaken  in  the 
inferences  which  he  draws,  and  is  not 
strictly  correct  in  the  premises  from 
which  he  draws  them.    Raleigh  did 
quit  a  bnlliant  court  for  a  while  and 
the  highest  spheres  of  political  ambi- 
tion;  but  it  was  to  search  for  an 
earthly   paradise,  which    he    never 
found,  certainly  not  to  transplant  to 
Virginia  the  institutions  and  people 
of  his  native  country.     To  Virginia, 
after  he  had  seen  and  abandoned  it, 
emigrations,  undoubtedly,  took  place ; 
but  they  were  conducted  at  the  cost 
of  a  private  company,  of  which  he 
was  not  even  a  member,  and  to  the 
leading  members  of  which  James  I. 
granted  a  charter,  as  injudiciously  di- 
rected as  it  was  unwisely  expressed. 
Raleigh  himself  was  not  the  lounder 
of  a  colony,  nor,  if  he  had  been,  would 
our  arguments  be  at  all  effected  by 
that  circumstance.     In  like  manner, 
though  it  be  true  that  among  the 
first  settlers  in  Maryland  there  were 
a  hundred  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
men with  their  adherents,  we  find  no 
transplanting  by  them  to  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  of  the  usages,  civil 
or  religious,  which  prevailed  at  home, 
nor  any  organisation  of  general  so- 
ciety, even  in  that,  the  most  aristo- 
cratic of  all  the  early  settlements, 
which  might  lead  the  stranger  to 
forget,  in  the  market-place  or  Ana- 
polis,  that  he  was  not  standing  in  the 
market-place  of  an  English  country 
town.    And  so  it  was  throughout 
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Pennsylvania,  with  its  Quakers,  bi- 
goted, fanatical,  and  absurd  ;  Caro- 
lina, vnth  its  Landgraves  and  Ca- 
ziques  in  the  first  instance,  and,  by 
and  by,  when  Lock's  handiwork  fell 
to  pieces,  with  its  purely  democratic 
institutions  ;  Nova  Scotia,  with  its 
titular  baronets,  not  one  of  whom 
ever  took  up  his  residence  in  the  land 
which  gave  him  rank;  Massachus- 
setts,  a  den  of  Puritans,  hating  Eng- 
land and  all  that  appertained  to  it — 
these,  with  the  rest  of  the  stations 
to  which  individual  Englishmen  be- 
took themselves  in  the  new  world, 
bore  no  more  similitude  to  the  mo- 
ther country  than  necessarily  arose 
out  of  the  use  of  a  common  language 
and  some  common  regard  to  the  great 
abstract  principles  of  law  and  or  jus- 
tice. 

Our  North  American  colonies 
struck  root  at  random,  and  not  un- 
frequently  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the 
land  which  sent  them  forth.  They 
grew  up  amid  confusion,  making 
laws  for  themselves,  forming  habits 
of  their  own,  and  adopting  any  form 
of  religion,  or  none  at  all,  according 
to  their  own  humours  and  caprices. 
The  imperial  government  never  con- 
descended to  control  or  direct  them 
in  these  matters.  So  long  as  they 
had  difficulties  to  struggle  with  they 
were  left  entirely  to  themselves,  and 
experienced  the  care  of  the  mother 
country  only  after  their  trade  had 
become  of  importance  to  England. 

In  earlier  times,  the  departure  of  a 
colony  severed  at  once,  and  for  ever, 
the  tie  of  allegiance  which  had  pre- 
viously connected  the  emigrants  with 
the  government  of  the  land  that  gave 
them  birth.  The  individuals  com- 
posing the  swarm  were,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  adventurers.  They 
received  the  sanction  of  their  parents 
and  rulers  to  depart,  but  they  desired 
nothing  more ;  their  barks  were  their 
own,  and  they  manned  and  stored 
thcni  according  to  their  own  hu- 
mours. Whether  they  threw  them- 
selves on  fortune  to  be  their  guide, 
or  had  fixed  upon  the  point  of  their 
settlement  prior  to  their  departure, 
the  results  were,  in  either  case,  the 
same.  They  went  to  establish  new 
homes,  and  by  that  act  to  build  up  a 
new  kingdom  or  a  new  common- 
wealth, as  the  case  mi«j^ht  be.  To- 
wards the  soil  from  whicii  they  sprang 
they   could   not,   of  course,   fail   to 


cherish,  throughout  more  than  one 
generation,  a  partial  regard ;  but 
there  was  no  claim  by  the  old  city 
on  the  new  for  obedience ;  there  was 
no  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
new  city  to  receive  laws  and  go- 
vernors from  the  old.  Carthage  was 
never  in  subjection  to  Tyre,  nor 
Ionia  to  Athens.  The  modern 
system  of  colonisation  has  been 
different  from  the  first.  The  kings 
of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  England,  of 
France,  and  of  Holland,  claimed  to 
exercise  the  same  degree  of  sove- 
reignty over  such  of  their  native- 
bom  subjects  as  removed  to  the  new 
world  which  they  exercised  over  such 
as  continued  in  the  old.  Moreover, 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Holland, 
did  their  best  to  keep  the  several 
portions  of  their  respective  domi- 
nions in  harmony ; — tney  rendered 
each  new  settlement  as  accurate  a 
copy,  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
of  the  parent  stock.  The  French 
Canadians  lived  under  their  heredi- 
tary seigneurs,  to  whom  they  were, 
at  least,  as  much  attached  as  tne  cul- 
tivators of  La  Vendee  to  the  Roch- 
jacquelines  and  the  Charettes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mahades  or 
New  York,  had  their  burghers,  bur- 
gomasters, states-general,  and  stadt- 
holder.  The  Spaniards  of  Peru 
and  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil  had 
their  colonial  marquises  and  comtes 
whom  they  treated  with  all  be- 
coming deference;  and,  above  all, 
each  of  these  infant  societies  had  its 
own  peculiar  church,  planted  with 
the  first  root  whence  a  colonial  society 
w^as  to  spring,  and  nourished  and 
fostered  so  that  it  should  keep  pace 
in  its  growth  with  the  growth  ofthis 
same  colonial  society.  England  took 
no  heed  for  any  thing  of  the  sort.  Of 
the  colonies  which  have  since  be- 
come the  United  States  of  North 
America,  all,  as  we  have  just  said, 
were  planted  by  a  sort  of  hap-hazard, 
and  not  a  few  in  a  temper  of  hostility 
towards  England.  No  effort  was 
made  to  create  a  colonial  nobility — • 
no  colonial  church  was  rooted  among 
them.  It  was  not  till  after  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire,  and  the 
establishment  of  their  independence  by 
the  revolted  provinces,  that  a  single 
Protestant  bishop  appeared  in  all  the 
great  continent  of  North  America. 
The  emigrants  were  left,  singly  or  in 
combinations,  to  choose  their  own  ma- 
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enact  thdr  own  laws,  and 
•eCde  ibr  tiiemselves  a  convenient 

jof  administrating  such  laws. 
Ill  a  wotd,  ihe  bearing  of  the  mother 
country  towards  states  which  were 
**•**»•«  aU  the  while  as  subject  to 
the  erown  was  to  create  in  them  a 

demoeratic  feeling ;  to  accus- 
not  to  self-government 

for  that,  under  wise  restrie- 

woold  have  been  becoming, 
tat  to  government  originating  in  the 
iriQ  of  the  mob ;  to  leave  them  with- 
out any  ooiwenialit^  of  sentiment 
with  their  ftliow-subiects  of  the  Old 
Wosrld,  or  any  link  of  connexion  suf- 
Maitly  strong  to  resist  the  first 
aerioiiB  attempt  that  might  be  made 
to  aqparate  the  one  from  the  other. 
Li  the  face  of  all  these  disad- 
and  of  many  more  which 
eaonot  stop  to  particularise,  the 
eolonies  grew  and  prospered.  Fear- 
fbl  sofierings  fell  to  tne  lot  of  the 
eaiiier  settlers,  but  each  new  wave 
whieh  followed  found  some  sort  of 
preparations  made  for  it,  and  left,  in 
eantequenoe,  a  permanent  trace  of  its 
pffcgrcse  through  the  districts  over 
which  it  swept.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, too,  tiiat  the  colonies  enlarged 
thcniBelves  rather  through  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  indigenous  families  than 
bceaiiBe  of  any  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  Enfflishmen  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  their  transatlantic  brethren.  The 
mistaken  plan  which  was  early 
adopted  of  colonising  from  the  gaols 
and  Bcoorings  of  the  streets  operated 
as  a  powerful  check  upon  the  volun- 
tary migrations  of  respectable  people ; 
wluch,  mdeed,  was  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  as  yet  the  complaint  at 
home  was  rather  of  a  lack  than  of 
a  redundancy  of  population.  But 
the  necessary  effect  was  more  and 
more  to  alienate  the  good -will  of 
the  new  from  the  old  countrv,  and 
to  accustom  politicians  in  the  old 
eonntry  to  regard  the  people  in  the 
new  rather  as  helots  tnan  as  their 
follow-citizens.  Hence,  at  the  pre- 
cise stage  in  the  progress  of  the  colo- 
nies when  they  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  aad  every  year  fresh 
stroigth  and  enlarged  wealth  to  the 
whole  empire,  they  broke  off  from  it. 
Hiere  was  extreme  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  British  govem- 
menti  extreme  follv  displayed  b]^  the 
olBdals  acting  under  it ;  yet  neither 
the  one  nor  tne  other  would  have  led 


to  the  revolution  of  1764  had  not 
America  been  ripe  for  such  revohi- 
tion.  The  United  States  had  no 
single  institution,  political  or  reli- 
gious, in  common  with  Enj^land,  and 
they  only  obeyed  a  strong  imnnlse  d 
nature  in  asserting  their  independ- 
ence of  it. 

The  objects  sought  for  in  cdlonisa^ 
tion,  whenever  undertaken,  are  tibree, 
viz. —  relief  from  pressure  by  such  as 
abide  at  home,  wider  and  more  ge- 
nial dwelling-places  by  such  as  go 
abroad,  and  an  extension  of  its  own 
power  and  influence  by  the  govern- 
ment which  promotes  tne  emi^ratioiu 
The  ancients  were  satisfied  with  the 
attainment  of  the  two  former ;  mo- 
dems desire,  if  possible,  to  accomplish 
all  three;  yet  there  are  very  fow 
among  the  nations  of  the  old  world 
to  which  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  is  offered.  JPranoe,  to  be  sure, 
has  her  Algeria,  and  a  very  pretty 
kettle  offish  she  is  likely  to  make  of 
it;  and  Holland  has  Batavia,  ai^ 
would  be  glad,  we  make  no  doubt,  to 
recover  her  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
But  if  we  except  these  two  powers, 
there  is  not  another  nation  in  Europe 
which  has  any  means  of  establishing 
its  redundant  population  on  its  own 
soil  save  ourselves.  K  Austria  find 
her  inhabitants  increase  too  much, 
she  may  ship  off  her  swarms ;  but 
they  will  settle  in  the  United  States, 
or  in  Canada,  or  in  Australia,  or  at  the 
Cape ;  and  in  each  case  th^  will  be 
lost  to  Austria  for  ever.  The  same 
result  will  ensue  whenever  Prussia 
becomes  uneasy,  or  Switzerland,  or 
Bavaria,  from  a  similar  cause.  But 
for  us  there  are  absolutely  no  bounds 
to  the  capabilities  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  furnished  us  of  extending 
our  influence  over  the  world,  and  ren- 
dering the  empire  prosperous  in  pro- 
portion to  its  growth.  Canada  alone, 
rightly  to  develope  her  resources, 
would  require  a  greater  number  of 
cultivators  than  England  could  well 
spare.  The  Cape  is  not  half  peopled 
even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 
And,  when  we  look  as  far  as  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  we  behold 
tracts  of  fertile  land  eoual  in  extent 
to  Kussia,  France,  and  Austria,  put 
together,  all  lying  waste,  yet  all 
owning  our  sway.  What  are  we 
about  that  we  do  not  bend  the  ener- 
gies of  the  country  to  settle  these 
fine  regions,  and  to  render  them  a 
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profitable  portion  of  the  British  em- 
pire? Jb  trade  bo  brisk  at  home 
that  we  cannot  spare  any  of  our  ar- 
tisans out  of  our  sight?  Is  agricul- 
ture 80  flourishing  that  hands  to 
dreM  and  till  the  fields  of  England 
are  wanting  ?  Are  respectable  em- 
ployments so  attainable  that  the 
sons  of  our  gentry  have  only  to 
seek  in  order  to  find  them  ?  The  re- 
verse is  the  case.  Nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  willing  and  able-bodied  poor, 
of  artisans,  agricultural  labourers, 
and  their  iiives  and  children,  are  at 
this  moment  receiving  in  England 
parochial  relief.  The  union  work- 
nouses  are  every  where  overflowing. 
There  are  not  openings  for  one  half 
of  the  educated  young  men  who  de- 
sire to  find  empfo^-ment ;  all  the  pro- 
fessions are  overstocked,  and  the 
public  ofliocs  crowded.  Now  this  is 
a  state  to  which  matters  cannot  l)e 
brought  all  at  once.  We  are  not 
suffering  under  the  mere  pressure  of 
temporaiT  causes.  These,  doubtless, 
have  had  their  share  in  deranging 
our  commercial  system :  but  in  the 
accumulation  of  individual  snfllring 
they  have  operated  very  little.  We 
suner  thus  because  England,  Scot- 
laud,  and  Ireland,  are  over-peopled  ; 
and  because  the  energy'  and  ca])ital 
that  are  confessedly  abundant  among 
us  can  DO  longer  make  head  against 
the  evils  of  which  a  redundant  popu- 
lation is  the  source.  ^Ir.  Bull  or 
speaks  on  this  head  like  a  man  of 
sense ;  and.  as  his  sentiments  happen 
to  fall  in  exactlv  with  our  own,  we 
are  glad  to  take  advanta^  of  his  vi- 
gorous manner  of  expressmg  them : — 

••  I  do  not  deny  tlie  influence  of  tem- 
jKirary  causes  in  [iroducin^  the  |>reM-nt 
very  severe  distrtss.  I  udntit,with  ijen- 
tlmien  ojijM>siie.  that  succe:>aiv^  bad  Uai- 
Ti-st!t,  wars,  unsettled  conmieri-ial  rela- 
tions, the  monetary  and  commercial 
derjnir»»ments  of  other  countries,  i»nr- 
tirulnrly  the  Uniteil  States,  and  an  tinduo 
iiiipuUe  10  speculation,  together  with  the 
conserpient  disastrous  reaction,  have  un. 
duuhtt^lv  conihined  to  disturh  our  cont- 
nierce:  and  I  think  it  impos:»ibh'  to  deny 
that,  had  tlif^e  causes  not  been  in  o\w- 
ration,  the  distress  which  we  lanieiit 
would  have  been  dirterent  in  charact»T 
and  in  int»'nsiir.  Uut,  on  the  oth«r 
hand,  I  do  ni>t  tliink  that  it  has  been 
shewn  that  the  operation  of  tliese  tein. 
ptrary  causes  can  be  takt-n  as  a  •^atii8- 
fuclorv  s(tlution  of  the  whole  of  our  dis- 


tress. I  think  it  clear  tlmt,  besi' 
there  have  been  at  work  more  f 
causes  of  distress;  and  that,  ii 
temporary  causes  are  but  forms 
the  pennanent  evils  of  our  st 
exhibited  thenisnlves. 

••  For  instance,  much  of  the 
has  been  uscribe<l  to  over-pr 
It  has  been  assertt'd  that,  di 
entire  jwriod  of  di'.tress,  wit 
prices,  and  markets  l>ecoming 
dar,  flatter  and  flatter,  this  insai 
of  over-production  wt-nt  on  buih 
mills,  multip1vin>;  fres>h  power 
chinery,  and  addin>;  fresh  heaj 
pre-existing  accumulations  of  u 
Wares.  To  a  certain  extent  tl 
fear,  too  mucli  reason  to  ac 
account  of  the  history  of  oi 
and  to  helie«e  that,  even  after 
period  of  distre>8  which  we  b 
throuirh,  it  is  too  probable  that 
of  relief  being  atr>rded  in  the 
rious  manoer»  namely,  by  lo 
bavinf:  diminished  prtKluctiou, 
supply  of  our  jroods  having,  i 
been  reduceil  to  an  eiiuality 
demand. —  production,  havinpr, 
<;one  on  under  the  pressure  of  Ic 
tlie  supply  of  many  kinds  uf 
now  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  redi 
ever.  ISut  I  cannot  understand 
can  he  re;;arded  as  a  full  expl: 
the  ongin  of  the  distress.  Th 
over-pnxluclion  may  liave  laid  i 
da t ion  for  a  greater  future  disti 
1  cannot  conceive  how  it  can 
out.  un<Ier  the  circumstances 
it  occurred,  that  distress  would  1 
avoided  had  over-production  i 
place.  (':ui  it  be  alleged  tha 
this  perioil  of  over-pioductioo, 
labour  wert*  withdrawn  from  tl 
nar\-  occupations?  Did  any 
enferprise  of  tuiy  kind  suffer 
diversion  of  capital  into  cbanneh 
more  than  ordinary  profits  weree 
Was  the  over-productioQ  carrii 
means  of  capital  borrowed  from 
ers  ?  Were  the  labourers  ta 
tht>  fluids,  or  the  ordinary  bu 
tiade,  to  work  in  the  cotton-B 
were  foreijrn  labourers  imported 
country  to  sup]'lv  the  scarcity  o 
hands  !  Why,  it  is  notorious  1 
in  IT  the  last  two  or  thrve  year*, 
h-ndin^  money  to  the  foreigBC 
there  has  been  a  coosiderable  e 

of  labourers, that  after  all  tbi 

the  over-production  of  whieh  yi 
thtre  never  was  so  much  moi 
idh-.  and  that  our  workhouses 
tiii^  troudeil  with  able-bodied  : 
could  not  pet  employment.  If 
of  which  so  much  complaint 
had  n«>t  N'en  kent  in  actiTity,  tl 
which  was  required  to  work  tb 
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have  been  brought  into  a  priiviously  over- 
crowded mont»y  market,  and  the  hihrmr- 
ers  whom  they  employed  would  have 
been  so  many  mon>  inmates  of  the  work- 
bouses.  Is  it  not  dear,  then,  that  the 
over-prod uctiun  wliich  is  spoken  of,  how- 
ever it  may  possibly  ae^n^vate  future 
dlRtress^  has,  in  fact,  only  sjiven  a  pr*- 
curious,  mav  he,  ultimately,  a  mischiev- 
ous emploxmipnt,  but  still  au  employment 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
afforded  to  Eni^lish  capital  and  labour? 
If  thr*re  had  been  no  over-production, 
tliere  would  have  been  distress— diflt*r- 
ent,  perhaps,  in  form  and  in  results,  but 
still  tiistrest ;  for  there  would  have  been 
an  additional  amount  of  capital  and  labour 
unemployed.  Your  temporary  cause,  in 
thi:;  instance,  instp:id  of  solvini^  the  whole 
problem,  poinU  us  merely  to  permanent 
causes,  which  must  be  comprohemled 
and  removed  ere  up  can  hope  to  ri'movr 
the  sufft'rinrrs  cf  tlie  people. 

"  That  you  cannot  explain  the  existinjc 
distress  hy  temjwrary  causfs  alone  is  evi- 
dent from  the  stottr  of  thing^s  in  another 
rountrv,  in  which  thesi*  causes  Ir.ivt* 
operated,  in  an  even  irreati-r  deffroe  than 
here,  without  producing  any  thini^  liki* 
the  suflerini.':  uhich  has  he<'n  fi-lt  liere. 
\Vhatev^'r  shocks  our  trade  has  ex];e- 
rienci'd  during  th"  last  i^v^  years,  no  onf 
can  compare  them  I'^r  scvi^rity  with  those 
which  have  he^n  ti'!t  in  tli**  rnitci! 
Siates.  Since  1J5;>6,  the  history  of  tin* 
tra<h;  of  the  I  nited  States  ha--,  tcrisi-teil 
of  a  series  of  crises,  with  intervals  of 
stagnation.  •  1  doubt,*  says  Mr.  Evfivtt, 
in  the  wise  and  f»»elinif  answ«'r  which  h»* 
re<-tntlv  made  to  a  deputation  of  holders 
iifstat'^  stock. — •  I  doubt  if,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  in  so  short  a  period,  such  a 
Iran-^itioii  has  been  made  fn>ni  a  state  of 
hicrh  pio<perity  to  oua  of  f;en».nd  dis- 
tn-s-.  ;:s  ill  t!ie  V  nit-d  States  within  the  last 
>ix  y*-.^rs.'  And  y<'t  has  fh'»n-'  heetj 
there  anv  I'f  wh;it  we  .diould  call  distress 
amootj  ifie  «jui.-t  tniiif-rs  and  ariisr.ns  ?  oi" 
i'T)y  inability  to  employ  capital  v.itli  or- 
«liiiary  i)rf>fit  ?  or  any  i^ent-ral  want  ot' 
e::ipI()vnjHnt  for  labour?  of  any  jjreat  de- 
j.r-sion  of  wages?  or  any  thing  which 
V. .'  sliould  call  the  extreme  of  destitution  ? 
Ii:iV(.>  evrn  the  unscrupulous  deinairognes 
of  th'.'ir  hastin;:s  or  tmrir  press  vent un-d 
to  (]■  <rribi'  >>iic!i  J'l'd  s'.oi:i's  as  tlio>«' 
which  ofli<'ial  in.-f»'.'CtJoFi  Iras  *;h'WJi  to 
lij'v-  hi  •■:i  hut  too  fr«'«jii''iit  at  iii  Iton  aii'l 
St'^f.kpo;-:  ?  \V\\i'  vo;i  h'urd  in  xh.-.x 
cou/ifiv  «;t  l.!i:i;an  h'-inprs  Ir. ii;^  li'i'l'lh-l 
to;:«?ii«-i  in  'M-liance  of  comfort,  <tf :  ii.:ir!c, 
:!j  '  '.f  ii«-.illh,  in  ;:.tn«ts  aii«l  in  (.»'ll;ii'-, 
;.n<I  in  ti.e  s-jri:*-  hovi-ls  '\  ith  their  pi^'^  '. 
Ilav*;  vo't  l.»-ird  of  lari;«  and  sudden 
(■  \\U  fill  tiie  hour»ty  f>f  indivi'luajs,  of 
p;»ri.-h<'s>.  or  of  the  jrovfrnnient  ">  of  wor!.- 
ho'i-*'--  iT'*w«i*d?  of  »veii  the  j^aol  r-  - 
\oi..  xxvji.  NO.  <;l,\ij. 


sorted  to  for  shelter  nnd  maintenance?  of 
human  beings  prevented  from  actually 
dying  of  starvation  in  the  opt^n  streets,  or 
of  others  allowed  to  expire  from  inanition 
in  the  obscurity  of  their  own  dwelling- 
places  ?  The  plain  fact  is,  that  though 
hundreds  of  entttrprist's  have  failed,  and 
enormous  amounts  of  capital  have  been 
sacTif]ce<i,  and  credit  has  been  paralysed, 
and  hundreds  that  were  wealthy  at  sun- 
rise have  been  be<j:gars  ere  the  same  sun 
was  set,  and  thousands  have  been  sud- 
denly  deprived  of  the  work  and  wages  of 
the  day  before,  yet  capital  and  labour 
have  never  failed  to  lind  imme<liate  em- 
plovinent  in  that  boundless  field.  That 
fearful  storm  has  passed  over  th**  T nited 
States,  leaving  marks  of  tn*mendous  havoi- 
on  its  credit,  and  wealth,  and  progress; 
but.  the  condition  of  the  masses  has  never 
been  substantiallv  aflV'Cted.  How  comes 
it  that  these  temporary  causes,  which  pro- 
duce so  frightfnl  an  amount  of  distress  in 
Kngland.  do  not,  when  acting  with  double 
and  treble  violence  in  the  1  nite<l  States, 
produce  a  lithe  of  the  sufferinjj  ?  Does 
it  not  shew  tliat  in  this  country  the  real 
mischief  lies  deep,  nnd  is  ever  at  work  ? 
And  that  the  tem|>orary  c:nises  to  which 
you  ascribe  teni))orary  distress  aro  of  sut  h 
fearful  efficacy  only  because  they  aggra- 
vate  the  eftects  of  causes  permanently 
depressing  the  condition  of  the  people. 

*'  I  think,  sir,  that  we  cannot  contem- 
plate the  condition  of  tliis  country  with- 
out coaling  to  the  conclubion  that  there 
is  a  ])emianent  can-e  of  suir'-ring  in  tin* 
Constant  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the 
constant  increasf^  of  population  within 
tile  same  restricte<l  field  of  employuieni. 
Kv»  ry  year  adds  its  prolits  to  the  amount 
of  capital  previously  accumulated,  and 
fi-rtainly  h-aves  the  popnIatit>n  consider- 
ably  larger  at  its  close  than  it  was  at  its 
coinmenc^nient.  This  fresh amotint  both  of 
c.ipita1aTid{'Opubtiun  have  to  he  employed, 
a!:d,if  no  further  spsice  for  their  eniplov- 
ment  he  provider!,  tliey  must  compete  i'or 
a  share  of  the  previous  amount  of  profits 
and  wage.-j.  The  tendency  of  this  cause 
to  reduce  both  profits  and  wages  is  un- 
doubtedly counteracted  by  what  has  for. 
tnnately  Ix-en  tlie  stdl  greater  tendency 
r>f  increased  demand  from  foreign  cono- 
tries  of  discoveries  of  fresh  products  of 
nature,  find  of  improvMuents  in  various 
prorjj^ses  of  art,  e>pcciallv  in  agricul- 
ttin*,  lo  enlarge  the  field  ol  employment ; 
■  o  llj:it,  in  fact,  the  comlilion  of  the  great 
ni.i*--;  of  our  conntrvnu-n  iias,  as  regards 
meje  [ilivsicid  circuMistance-,  indisputa. 
hly  -shur  i»fi  improvin;;  from  emtury  to 
century -since  the  Nmman  concjuoit.  I$nt 
it  is  u!i  indi<«piit:ibh:  that  this  enlar«rf-ment 
ol' the  held  of  employnient,  though  in  tiu- 
l''i::r  run  greater,  is  not  ^^o  steady  iis  the 
irowtli  of  capital   and    population,   atid 
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t]iat»  during  the  iaterralt  that  elapte  m« 
ftmh  employment  i«  firand,  competition, 
in  A  rettricted  field,  oftentimes  redooes 
both  wages  and  ptofits,  and  occaaions 
periods  mdistreaa. 

'*In  this  country*  since  the  peace, 
there  has  been  an  immense  acoummation 
of  capital,  of  which  great  part  has,  no 
no  doQbt,been  turned  to  excellent  ac< 
count  in  extending  our  trade  and  manu- 
factures ;  in  improving  our  agriculture ; 
in  coTering  the  countrr  with  pubHc 
works  and  pritate  dweUings;  and  in 
bringing  within  reach  of  the  numblest  of 
our  people  comforts  which  formerly  only 
the  wealthy  could  command.  But,  over 
and  above  this,  there  has  been  a  further 
aecumnlatitm  of  capital  for  which  no 
profitable  employment  could  be  found, 
and  which  has  conaequentlj  been  thrown 
away  in  the  most  unsafe  investmentSi.. 
lent  to  every  government  that  chose  to 
ask  us  for  loans — sunk  in  South  Ameri- 
can mines,  or  fooled  away  in  the  bubble 
speculations  of  tiie  day.  In  loans  to 
foreign  conutries,  I  have  heard  that  a 
sum  ao  large  has  been  sunk  that  I  fear  to 
repeat  it ;  and  of  this  a  great  part  may 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  lost,  owing  to 
the  dtthonesty  of  the  debtor  states.  Such 
speculations  are  the  ineritable  result  of 
an  accumulation  of  capital,  which  there 
are  no  means  of  investing  with  profit; 
and,  of  course,  the  failure  of  such  specu- 
lations narrows  the  field  of  employment 
still  more,  by  prodacing  a  general  unwil- 
Ifngness  to  embark  even  in  safe  enter- 
prisee.  We  are  now  in  one  of  those 
periods  of  sta^^tion  of  trade,  while  mil- 
lions by  which  it  could  be  profitably 
carried  on  are  lying  idle  in  the  coffers  of 
our  capitalists.  The  general  complaint 
is  that  no  man  can  find  a  safe,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  profitable  iuTestment  for 
money  ;  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  pri- 
vate security  is  lower  than  it  was  ever 
known  ;  that  tlie  price  of  public  securi* 
ties  keeps  rising-^aot  becaase  the  coun- 
try is  prosperous— -but  because  the  uni- 
versal  stagnation  and  want  of  confidence 
prevent  men  from  investing  their  savings 
in  any  other  way;  that  the  profits  of 
business  also  are  very  low ;  and  that 
every  kind  of  business  is  more  and  more 
passing  into  the  hands  of  great  capital- 
ists, because  they  cau  afford,  on  their 
larg^  amounts,  to  be  content  with  a  rate 
of  profit,  at  which  the  smaller  capital 
would  not  produce  u  livelihood.  This 
state  of  things  is  the  result  of  having 
more  capital  than  you  can  employ  with 
profit ;  and  tlie  cry  of  distress,  to  which 
it  gives  rise,  will  continue  as  long  as 
capital  continues  to  accunuilate  in  a  re- 
stricted field. 

"  Xo  one  will  question  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  most  severe  competition  amon^ 


labourers ;  that,  firom  tbathigheat  to  the 
lowest  occupation  of  human  industry, 
almost  every  one  is  habitually  over- 
stocked ;  that  in  all  there  is  the  utmost 
difficulty  of  getting  employment;  and 
that  tlM  gaina  of  aome,  if  not  all  of  every 
class,  are  diminished  by  the  competition 
of  redundant  labour.  The  libwal  pro. 
fesaions  are  ini»e  overstocked  than  any 
others.  Oentlemen  of  the  first  station 
and  fortune  find  a  difficulty  in  knowing^ 
what  to  do  with  tfieirToungar  sons ;  and 
yon  hear  e? enr  day  of  the  sona  of  gentle- 
men entering  into  oecupationa  from  which 
their  pride  in  former  timea  debaned 
them.  Among  the  middle  dasaea  you 
hear  the  same  complaints.  Tbne  is  the 
same  intense  competition  amongst  trades- 
men, and  notoriously  a  most  severe  com- 
petition amongst  ftrmers.  And  the 
competition  of  educated  man  ia  nothings 
in  comiparison  with  the  ■avority  oi  that 
competition  which  exists  amoDgst  edn. 
cited  women,  who  are,  nnh^ppuy,  com- 
pelled to  maintain  theaueivea  br  tfadr 
own  exertions  in  that  verv  limited  range 
offemplqjrmenta  in  which  our  flMinnera 
allow  them  to  engage. 

<*  The  extent  of  the  eompatitioa  fbr 
employment  among  tiiosewho  hara  no- 
thing to  depend  upon  but  mars  ^Mnnal 
labour  unhappily  admita  of  easy  and  cer* 
tain  proof  by  areference  to  tibe  broad  and 
indisputable  conclusioiis  fbroed  on  na  by 
atatistical  aooouuta.  Sinee  1810  more 
than  six  millions  have  baui  added  to  the 
population  of  Grsat  Britt^ ;  and  for  aU 
this  additional  population  agricultnra  has 
not  supplied  any,  or  hardly  any^  addi- 
tional employment.  Yet  tnc  cftnditiftp 
of  our  agricultural  labour^  ia  wuj  tlmig 
but  such  aa  we  ooidd  wiah.  In  the 
course  of  the  violent  recrimittatioa  which 
Anti.Com-law  lecturara  and  tha  fiuMis' 
friends  have  been  lately  carrying  on»  we 
have  heard  fearful  accounts  <w  tha  daplor- 
able  physical  condition  of  the  agnmd- 
tural  labourers.— thmr  low  wCgaa,  thair 
wretched  habitations,  their  scanty  food, 
bad  clothing,  and  want  of  IqaL  Oft  te 
other  hand,  we  have  had  hdd  up  to  us 
the  habitual  privations  to  which  the  la- 
bourers in  various  trades  and  ■nmnfoo 
tures  are  subject.  Tlie  perpatoal  atri3na 
in  various  trades,  the  kmg-contiBnad 
misery  of  such  a  class  ss  the  hand-loon. 
weavers,  then  the  dreadful  foota  laid  open 
by  the  inquiries  put  in  motion  by  the 
poor-law  commissioners  and  by  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Dorsetahira.iaapeet- 
ing  the  unremitting  and  uuirholnwine 
labour  carried  on  in  many  trades,  the 
wretched  poverty,  precariooa  existance, 
and  mental  abaaement  of  vast  bodies  of 
our  artisans,— above  all,  the  mdk&nMt 
and  degrading  oocupatioos  to  which  a 
large  portion  of  our  population  ia  con. 
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to  macirt,  are  prooHi  of  a  constant 
of  the  populatiou  employed  in 
Mdes  and  manonictiiret  upon  the  meens 
«f  mMkbBDM  wluoh  they  tfibrd.  Look 
It  1km  Meonnta  of  thoosands  of  men, 

uid  ehildren,  congregated  toge. 
wSAoat  any  regard  to  decency  or 

m  noiaome  aitea  and  wretclied 
liOfila  offlioae  who  wear  out  their  Urea 
im  tb»  dtfkneaa  of  ooal  and  iron-minea, 
doing  fHiat  u  commonly  oonaidered  the 
von  of  bratea,  in  a  moral  and  intellect. 
wX  itifeo  haardly  raised  above  that  of  the 
man  ammal;  of  the  ahirt-makers,  who 
§il  tnupenoe  for  making  a  dozen  ahirts ; 
aad  o£  the  15»000  millinera  in  thia  me- 
tiOpoiiay  habitnally  working  for  the 
muAmt  wagea,  in  ckae  rooma,  alwaya 
iat  thirtaap  or  fonrteen  hours  a -day, 
MBMCimafl  for  dajra  and  nights  together, 
ajao  oat  often  loaing  their  health  in  the 
ooonpotiaiit  and  aeorea  of  them  falling 
HadM  to  conanmption,  or  rendered  in- 
omkUjUind  whenever  a  court-mourning 
or  any  featinty  of  peculiar  magnitude 
taokt  their  powera  more  than  usual. 
Iliaao  are  all  consequencea  of  the  one 
laadhig  fact,  that  every  year  that  rolls 
orar  oar  heada  brings  an  addition  of 
900,000  to  the  population  of  Great  Bri- 
i,  and  that,  uuleas  in  proportion  to  the 

of  population  there  is  a  simulta- 
increaae  of  emplo3rment  —  unless 
fleaab  wmk  be  found  for  as  many  pair  of 
bnids  aa  there  are  fresh  mouths  to  feed-» 
tbo  condition  of  our  population  must 
ahik,  and  there  must  be  acute  suffering. 
In  Ireland  the  condition  of  the  people  is 
at  all  timea  more  uneasy ;  in  any  crisis 
liioir  aufferings  infinitely  more  horrible. 
Can  thia  be  wondered  at  when  we  know, 
on  the  highest  official  authority,  that  in 
tlMt  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  there 
am  awio  than  f  ,000,000  of  persons  always 
in  diatreaa  for  thirty  weeks  in  the  year 
firian  want  of  employment  ? 

"  It  ia  thia  constant  swellin<;  of  popu* 
Intioa  and  capital  up  to  the  very  brim  of 
tho  Oop  that  ia  the  permanent  cause  of 
iinaaainnsi  and  danger  in  this  country ; 
and  thia  that  makes  the  ordinary  vicissi- 
tndea  of  commerce  fraught  with  sucii 
intenae  misery  to  our  population.  When 
our  condition  in  onlinury  times  is  that  of 
joat  having  employment  sufficient  for  our 
capital  and  population,  any  check  to  tlie 
increase  of  employment,  much 
any  defalcation  of  the  ordinary 
if  must  be  attended  with  iibsolute 
daatttntion  to  that  large  proportion  of  our 
poopla  who  can  save  nothing  from  their 
omI^  oamiogs,  and  who,  if  they  chance 
to  loio  their  present  occupation,  can  find 
90  Other  to  turn  to.  Contrast  this  with 
tho  atate  of  America." 

To  meet  and  remedy  an  evil  like 
lliky  there  are  no  means  fuive  one. 


Kyou  were  to  open  3r0iir  ports  to- 
morrow, and  to  admit  com  from, 
every  corn-growing  conntry  under 
heaven,  duty  free,  you  might  meretae^ 
but  you  would  certainly  not  diminish, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  diatren 
throii^out  the  United  TCingAn^  «t 
least  in  the  first  instance.  Ofourown 
land  much  would  be  thrown  out  cf 
cultivation.  This  even  tbue  Leagncm 
admit,  though  they  contend  that  the 
mischief  would  not  be  lasting ;  but 
is  the  coimtry  capable  cf  goizHr 
through  a  great  cris£^such  a  ciiiS 
as  must  inevitably  come  to  naas  if 
you  throw  three-fourths  of  your 
a^cultural  population  on  their  pa- 
rishes ?  And  then  does  it  neoeswnly 
follow  that  the  states  which  Bend  you 
com  will  take  your  manuftctnred 
goods  in  exchange  ?  They  miffstf 
perhaps;  perhaps,  also,  the^  mi£^ 
not :  and,  were  the  latter  issue  to 
occur,  what  would  become  of  your 
operatives,  yea,  and  master-manufac- 
turers  too,  after  the  home-market 
had  been  cut  up  root  and  branch  P  It 
is  not,  then,  by  abruptly  changing 
your  own  commercial  poli^,  vwle 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  re- 
vise to  alter  theirs,  that  you  can  hope 
to  make  head  against  the  distress 
under  which  you  now  labour.  Per- 
manent relief  is  to  be  afforded  only 
by  the  adoption  of  an  extensive  and 
systematic  plan  of  colonisation.  You 
must  establish  smaller  Englands  in 
Canada,  at  the  Cape,  and,  above  all, 
among  the  islands  of  the  Ftaific : — 

"  The  commerce  of  the  world  ia  nar- 
rowed now  not  only  by  our  own«legiala- 
tion,  but  by  that  of  other  powera;  the 
influence  of  restrictive  viewa  is  extend- 
ing and  acquiring  strength  among  them. 
Within  the  last  few  years  no  lesa  than 
eight  hostile  tariiTs  hare  been  paased 
a^inst  us,  more  or  less  narrowing  the 
demand  for  our  manufactures.  1  say, 
then,  that  in  the  present  day  tlie  re- 
strictivf^  IK>1icy  of  other  nations  must 
enter  into  our  consideration  as  an  element, 
and  no  unimportant  element,  of  com. 
niercial  policy ;  and,  tlieogh  I  advise  you 
to  sot  the  example  of  free  trade  to  others, 
and  extend  your  intercourse  with  them 
to  the  very  utmost,  still  at  the  aame  time 
take  care'to  be  continually  creating  and 
enlarging  those  marketa  which  are  under 
the  control  of  no  legislation  but  your 
own.  Shew  the  world  that,  if  the  gana 
of  restriction  is  to  be  played,  no  countrv 
can  play  it  with  such  effect  and  such 
impunity  as  Great  Britain,  which,  from 
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tliA  outlyiiif;^  portions  of  her  mighty  em- 
pirp,  ran  <:oinm<ind  the  riches  of  every 
zofip,  and  every  soil,  and  fi?erv  sea,  that 
the  enrth  contains ;  and  can  dravr,  with 
unstinted  measure,  the  mmns  of  every 
luxury  and  tlio  material  of  every  manu- 
I'arture  that  the  combined  extent  uf  other 
realms  cau  supply.  This  we  hnvu  done, 
or  ran  do,  by  placing  our  own  people  in 
different  portions  of  our  own  duminions; 
s<.'cure  that,  while  they  remain  subjects 
of  the  same  empire,  no  hostile  tariff  can 
by  possibility  exclude  us  from  their  mar- 
kets ;  and  ecjually  secure  that,  whenever 
iliey  shall  have  outgrown  the  state  of 
colonial  dependence,  and  nominally  or 
prjiclically  asserted,  as  they  will  do,  a 
r'l^hx  to  legislate  for  themselves,  our  hold 
tm  their  markets  will  be  rr*tained  by  that 
taste  for  our  manufactures  which  roust 
result  from  lon^;  Inibit,  and  by  that  simi. 
laritv  of  customs  and  wants  which  kin. 
dreif  nations  uro  sure  to  have.  Under 
these  impressions  I  direct  your  attention 
to  colonisation  as  a  mraus,  I  should  say 
not  niendy  of  rolievinjj:  distress,  but  of 
preventini^  its  recurrence,  by  nugmentini^ 
the  n'sources  of  the  empire  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  ])eople.  The  suggestion 
ijf  this  reim-dy  ap{)ear8  to  be  the  simple 
reMult  of  the  view  of  the  evil  which  1 
described  as  the  iHirmanent  caujio  of  dis- 
tress in  this  country.  Here  wo  have 
capital  tlirit  can  obtain  no  profitable  em- 
pIoVMient,  labour  equally  kept  out  from 
«>nij>InyHient  by  the  competition  of  labour 
.sufficient  for  the  existing  demand ;  and 
an  utter  inability  to  find  any  fresh  em- 
ploxmeiit  in  which  that  unemployed 
t-apitui  can  be  turned  to  account  bv  setting 
that  unen)])loved  labour  in  motion.  In 
VDtir  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
Jiiivt*  vast  ti:i('ts  of  the  most  fertile  land 
wiiiiting  only  capital  and  labour  to  cover 
lliein  with  abundnnt  harvests,  and,  from 
wniit  ol' lliut  cnpital  and  labour,  wasting 
tlieir  productive  energies  in  nourishin*; 
weeds,  or,  at  best,  in  giving  shelter  and 
Mistenance  to  beasts.  When  I  ask  vou 
to  colonise,  what  do  I  ask  you  to  do  but 
l«»  csirrv  the  superfluity  of  one  part  of  our 
<  lumtry  to  re^mir  the  deficiency  of  the 
«itli(!i  ?  to  cultivate  the  desert  by  npply- 
iii'-:  to  it  the  moans  that  lie  idle  here? 
ill  oiii-  Hiuiple  word,  toconv«»y  the  plough 
III  liie  tifltl,  the  worknmii  to  his  work,  tip' 
hull'.. I  V  ti»  his  finxl  r* 

rp  to  n  piii«Ml  very  recnit  indued, 
tliim^li  ihcrr  lias  hct'ii  fonsidcrablc 
I  iiii^^r.-ilioM  IV(MM  (iroat  ISritain  and 
III  liiiid,  tlun'  liMs  Ikm'ii  no  c()l()ni»*a- 
iM.ii  |in»p('rly  *:o  called.  TIk*  |MM)r 
.tiiil  tile  iiiicdiic.'iti'd,  and  only  those, 
*w  u  iii\it«(l  to  traii*.ti'r  tliiinsehts 
.till!  iliiii  r.iiiiilits  to  tlic  New  AVorld. 
1  lii^  Willi  olu-n  in  ill  luiniour,  al- 


ways with  reluctance,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  they  returned,  after  a  few 
years,  to  hurden  once  more  the  i>:i- 
rishes  which  had  thrust  them  forth. 
^foreover,  the  destination  of  tlie^e 
eniifjn^nt:*  was,  in  a  vast  majority  (»i' 
cases,  to  a  ])art  of  the  world  where 
they  cea-Sdl  on  their  arrival  to  be 
Englishmen.  ()f  those  who  scttK-d 
abroad,  probably  ihrce-fourths  set- 
tled in  the  United  States.  Now 
England  could  very  well  bear  this 
drain,  l)ecausc  her  towns  were  over- 
flowing, and  her  villages  more  than 
stocked ;  yet,  surely,  the  emigrants 
would  have  been  better  disposeil  of 
had  they  been  conducted  to  one  or 
other  oi  her  own  dependencies.  In 
the  latter  case,  they  would  have  con- 
tinued as  much  an  integral  portion  ol* 
the  British  empire  as  if  their  removal 
bad  carried  them  no  farther  than  out 
of  Kent  into  Surrey ;  in  the  former, 
the  monarch  lost  so  many  able- 
bodied  subjects,  while  vou  etii.*cteil 
for  the  community  littfe  more,  di- 
rectly, than  to  leave  some  sjMice  tor 
your  rising  generation  to  occupy,  and 
a  little  more  fbod  at  your  disjiosal  for 
division  among  the  many  mouths 
that  were  gaping  for  it.  Hear  'Wv. 
UuUer  on  tnis  subject : — 

**  Hut  the  whole,  nay,  the  main  ad- 
vantagii  of  colonisation  is  not  secured 
by  that  mere  removal  of  the  labourer 
from  the  crowded  mother  country,  which 
is  all  that  has  been  generally  implietl  bv 
the  term  emigration.  His  absence  is  only 
the  first  relief  which  he  affords  vou. 
You  take  him  hence  to  plant  him  on  a 
fertile  soil,  from  which  a  very  small 
amount  of  his  labour  will  suffice  to  rais*» 
the  food  which  he  wants.  He  sooit  finds 
that  by  applying  bis  spar^'  time  tuid 
energies  to  raising  additional  food,  or 
some  article  of  trade  or  material  of  manu- 
facture, he  can  obtain  that  which  he  can 
exchange  for  luxuries  of  which  he  never 
dreametl  at  home.  Me  raises  some  article 
of  export,  and  appears  in  your  market  as 
a  customer.  He  who  a  few  years  ago 
added  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, but,  H'ceiving  all  from  charity,  sim- 
ply deducted  the  amount  of  food  and 
clolhinic  necess;irv  for  existence  and  de- 
cency from  the  general  stock  of  the  conu 
niunitv  —  he,  bv  bein;r  conveved  to  a 
now  countrv,  not  onlv  ceases  to  trench 
ufK)n  the  labour  of  others,  but  comes, 
atter  providinir  his  own  f«)0<l,  to  purchase 
from  vou  a  better  quality  and  larger 
tpinntity  of  the  clothing  and  other  manu- 
i'acturcs  which  he  used  to  take  as  a  dole, 
and  to  \:ivo  employment  and  offer  feud 
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to  those  on  whose  energies  he  was  a 
bon'en  beforB.  Imagine,  in  some  vil- 
lage, a  couple  of  ^-ounc  marntJ  mpn,  of 
whom  one  Ims  been  brou(:ht  up  a.s  u 
weaTer,  and  the  other  us  a  farm-kibourer, 
but  both  of  whom  are  unable  to  get 
work.  Both  ore  in  thf  workhouse;  and 
the  spade  of  the  on*'  anil  tlie  loom  of  the 
other  are  equally  idle.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  these  two  men  and  tJieir  fami- 
lies, the  parish  is  probably  taxf.d  to  the 
amount  of  forty  pound  a  n.-ar.  The  farm- 
labourer  an«l  his  family  get  a  pafsaire  to 
AnsirHlia  or  Canada  ;  }>erl:aps  the  other 
f«m -labourers  of  the  pari^h  were  imme- 
diately able  to  make  a  better  bar^rain 
«'ith  their  master,  and  get  somewhat 
better  wi^es  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  tli«-  parish 
gains  twenty  pounds  a-year  by  bfin^ 
relieved  from  one  of  tlit*  two  pauper 
ijantliea.  Tlie  emi<;nint  ;.'ets  good  em. 
ployment;  after  proridiui,'  him^frlf  with 
food  in  abuntlance,  he  finds  that  he  ba.^ 
therewithal  to  buv  him  n  '-ood  ccat.  in- 
stead  of  the  smock-frock  he  used  to 
wear,  and  to  supply  his  cLiMren  with 
decent  clotliing,  instp-id  of  lettin:;  tbem 
run  about  in  rags,  iif  send:>  home  an 
order  for  a  good  quantity  of  broad  (doth  : 
and  this  order  :u:tually  ^-ts  the  Irnim  of 
his  feUow-|>auper  to  worlv,  and  t;ike^  hini, 
or  helps  to  take  Iiin:,  out  «»f  the  work- 
house, llius  the  emif^rati^ii  or'  one  man 
relieves  the  parish  of  two  paupers,  and 
furnishes  employment  not  only  ur  one 
man,  but  for  two  men. 

"It  seems  a  paradox  to  a^vrt  I'.at 
removing  a  jiorlion  of  your  p-pulaliou 
enables  a  country  to  support  more  in- 
habitants than  it  could  before,  ind  rhat 
the  place  of  every  man  who  quits  his 
country',  because  h^  cannot  uet  a  aub:»i»t- 
ence,  may  speedily  b-*  fiile<l  up  by  an- 
other whom  that  v«jry  removal  wdl  enable 
lo  subsist  then?  in  coml-irt.  Dat  the  as- 
sertion ia  as  true  as  it  i^s  .-^'ran.:*..  N;iy, 
the  history  of  coloi.ies  will  sliew  that  the 
tbeoretiral  inrer*'nf.i'  ducrL'':it>  icsults 
which  fall  inconceivably  >ho.'t  of  this, — 
wonders  which  have  been  r^aliied  iit 
fact ;  and  that  we  ruav  fairlv  -^av  lii^it  the 
emigration  of  KR.;rlidim«in  to  our  colonies 
has,  in  the  course  of  time,  enabled  hun- 
dreds to  exist  in  omfort  for  every  one 
who  was  formerly  con.p  :.led  Vt  quit  l.is 
country. 

"  ITie  setllen-.'^Tit  oi  t!.-  I  nittd  Statf.i 
was  originally  tJfecred  by  a  few  handstiil 
of  Europeans.  l.)viin'  'ir._  tliose  who 
perished  in  the  har-iahii")  oLej.ly  settle- 
ment, and  those  »^ho  v^-re  not  of  ■•  i  »ge 
or  kind  to  add  to  the  |.«ipidati  ,ii.  the  ori- 
ginal stock  of  European  emi-.'ran:T>,  from 
whom  the  present  population  of  the 
United  States  are  derived,  mu-it  hjivc-  be'  a 
a  very  small  number,  ihis  fraction  has 
now  fwelled  lo  ro  less  a  number  tuau 


thirtee.i  or  fourteen  millions  of  whito 
people.  )f  the  United  States  bad  never 
l)t'en  sjtthKi  and  our  emi;;rants  had  stayed 
at  boTT.e.  do  you  think  it  possible  that  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
have  been  larger  by  thirteen  or  fourteen 
miiiio::s  than  it  now  is  ?~.that  we  should 
have  hud  and  maintained  in  as  good  a 
state  a<>  now  forty  millions  uf  (>eoplc 
within  these  islands  ?  Is  there  any  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  we  should  now 
have  had  anv  additional  means  of  sup- 
|>orting  the  addition  of  the  original  emi. 
grants?  Nay, is  it  not  absolutely  certain 
that,  without  colonising  the  Inited  States, 
we  should  not  at  this  moment  have  been 
able  to  miiintaiu  any  thing  like  the  ))opu- 
lation  which  at  present  tinds  subsistence 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
How  large  a  portion  of  that  popuhition 
dt.-pends  ou  the  trade  with  the  United 
States,  which  constitutes  one-sixth  of  our 
\vholi>  external  trade?  Without  that 
tr:id<>,  what  would  have  been  the  size,  and 
wealth,  and  population  of  Manchester, 
and  Liveq»ool,  and  Gla^jrow,  and  Shef- 
field, and  Leeds,  aud  Birmingham,  and 
Wolverhampton — in  fact,  of  all  our  great 
manufacturing  districts  \  What  would 
have  been  the  relative  condition  of  those 
agricultural  districts  whose  industry  is 
kept  in  employment  by  the  demand 
of  that  manufacturing  population  !  What 
that  of  this  metropolis,  so  much  of 
the  expenditure  of  which  may  indi- 
rectly bo  traced  to  the  wealth  created 
in  the  American  trade?  In  fact,  what 
would  have  been  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tir-n  of  this  country  had  the  I  nited  Slates 
never  been  peopled  \  ('onsidering  all 
tile  circumstances  to  which  I  have  ad- 
veit<;d,  I  think  it  will  bo  admitted  that  iL 
ia  no  exiigu'eration  to  say  that,  taking 
tile  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  alone,  the  fact  of  colonising  that 
>:n^^le  country  has  at  least  doubled  tlie 
mimhers  and  wealth  of  the  Engiibh  race. 
.And  can  it  b*.-  doubted  that  if,  at  the  \-a- 
rious  periods  in  which  the  colonisation 
of  the  United  States  was  effected,  an 
equal  number  of  persons  had  gone  to 
<ionie  other  vacant  territory,  as  extensive 
:<s   the    peopled    portion  oi  the    United 

States and   inaDV   more    than   such   a 

number,  be  it  observe'!,  perishc-d  in 
aboitivK  attempts  at  settlement  in  Ame- 
ric:i 1  sav,  if  >uch  a  number  had  so  set- 
tled els».'wi;ere.  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  tliai  another  great  nation  of  our 
r.H-.ti.  .is  populou>,  as  wealthy,  as  the 
1  nited  States,  miirht  hive  been  iu  exist. 
'.  11'".  mi::ht  have  added  another  eight 
nnUions  to  our  exj»ort  trade,  anii  might 
have  ^upp»5rt'.'d  a  second  Lancashu"e  in 
lull  uctivif.and  prosperity  in  our  i»iand  f** 

Thi-s  rcasoainji  ;ipi)car5  to  us  to  b« 
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unauswerabie ;  and  it  is  lair  to  add, 
that  the  speaker  is  equally  happy  in 
his  mode  of  illustrating  the  compara- 
tive advantages  to  British  commerce 
that  arise  from  the  intercourse  which 
our  merchants  maintain  with  coun- 
tries originally  peopled  from  Europe, 
and  with  all  the  old  nations  of  tne 
world  put  together.  He  shews  that 
the  amoimt  of  exports  to  our  own 
forei^  possessions,  and  to  coimtries 
whicn  still  belong  to  other  powers, 
or  have  recently  been  colonies,  is 
nearly  as  four  to  three  when  com- 
parea  with  the  value  of  the  goods 
which  we  export  to  the  old  countries 
of  Europe,  in  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage employed  to  carry  on  this  trade 
the  superiority  of  the  colonial  over 
the  purely  foreign  connexion  is  not 
less  remarkable;  indeed,  it  appears 
that  our  own  colonies  alone,  exclusive 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  states 
of  South  America,  &c.  &c.,  employ 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  British 
tonnage  that  is  cleared  outwards. 
Can  any  species  of  argument  more 
completely  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  the  line  of  policy  which  we  are 
now  recommending  Y  By  the  adop- 
tion of  an  enlarged  system  of  coloni- 
isatiou,  you  will  not  only  withdraw 
the  pressure  which  bows  down  the 
necks  of  men  at  this  moment ;  but 
you  will  be  sowing  the  seeds  of  a 
constantly  increasing  commerce  for 
ages  yet  to  come,  probably  for  ever. 

The  time,  we  imagine,  has  gone  by 
when  it  could  be  gravely  objected  to 
colonisation,  that  you  were  exporting 
the  very  thews  and  sinews  from  your 
native  land,  and  rendcruig  England 
feeble  in  order  that  its  inhabitants 
might  live  luxuriously.  Experience 
has  at  length  taught  us,  that  popula- 
tion, when  it  exceeds  the  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence,  becomes  a 
source  of  weakness,  not  of  strenj^h, 
and  that  in  dilfusuicf  it  over  a  wider 
surface  you  are  takiii":  nothing  away 
IVom  the  vigour  of  the  body  politic, 
but  the  rcvci*so.  Now  Canada  is  as 
much  a  ]K)rtion  of  the  British  em- 
pire us  Irelimd ;  ^o  is  the  Cape  of  ( iooil 
Hope,  so  arc  Australia  and  Viui  Die- 
man  s  Land.  Canada,  the  Cape,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Van  Diemau's  Land,  all 
need  that  ot*  which  Kngliuid  and  Ire- 
limd possess  a  sni>orabundance.  You 
take  nothing  away  from  the  strength 
of  the  ompiiv  by  transferring  to  these 
portions  of  it  sugh  of  your  couutr}-- 


meii  as  can  find  no  profitable  emplo\  - 
ment  at  home.  In  like  manner,  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  Leaguers  them- 
selves will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 
the  suffering  artisans  and  labourers 
of  Yorkshire  now  that  the  proposal 
of  removing  themselves  and  their 
families  to  the  rich  lands  and  sunny- 
clime  of  New  Zealand  would  entau 
upon  them  the  shadow  of  a  disgrace, 
or  confound  them  in  any  man's 
thoughts  with  convicted  criminals. 
All  these  prejudices  have  passed 
away.  The  people  are  willing  to 
emigrate,  if  the  means  of  emigration 
be  afforded  to  them;  they  are  in 
many  places  petitioning  the  legisla- 
ture to  afford  these  means.  It  ap^ 
pears,  too,  that  under  the  improved 
management  which  has  sprung  up  in 
the  Colonial  Office,  a  larger  number 
of  persons  has  been  trsmsferred  of 
late  years  to  the  colonies,  and  with  a 
better  prospect  of  thriving  there, 
than  at  one  period  the  most  sanguine 
of  the  promoters  of  the  system  could 
have  anticipated.  Ever  since  Feb- 
ruary 1832,  when  the  old  practice  of 
makmg  gratuitous  grants  of  land  was 
abandoned,  when  the  lands  in  the 
colonies  were  sold,  not  given  away, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  ^es  applied 
to  the  conveyance  of  selected  emi- 
grants to  their  stations,  a  better 
order  of  things  has  prevailed.  Honour 
be  to  Lord  John  Russell,  likewise, 
for  having  constituted  the  Boaxd  of 
Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners, 
and  prescribing  the  nature  of  their 
duties,  in  instructions  which  are  full 
of  sound  wisdom  and  far-sighted 
poUcy  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
These  are  clearly  the  beginnings  of 
a  great  end.  We  have  discovered 
certain  important  truths,  we  have 
established  certain  great  principles, 
but  we  must  not  stop  short  tiiere. 
The  truths  must  be  acted  upon,  the 
principles  carried  into  effect  with  all 
the  zeal  and  energy  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  require, 
for  the  end  to  be  accomplished  is  by 
fai*  too  important  to  permit  party 
feeling  or  ^jersonal  prejudice  to  in- 
terfere with  it.  Perhaps  the  Whiffs 
may  clauu  the  merit  of  having  origi- 
nated the  new  system :  let  not  their 
rivals  on  that  account  shrink  frcun 
working  it  out ;  on  the  contrary, 
then,  let  them  set  about  the  operation 
in  a  statesman -like  ivay,  and  they 
will  do  moix  for  their  countiy  than 
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the  Whigs,  it  is  probahlo,  would 
have  had  either  the  courage  or  the 
inclination  to  attempt.  What  is  it 
that  we  mean  ?  We  will  explain  in 
a  ver^  few  words. 

It  IS  a  settled  point  that  the  giving 
away  of  tracts  of  land,  whether  large 
or  small,  and  leaving  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  occupants  to  cultivate 
their  estates  or  not  at  their  own  con- 
venience, only  wastes  the  resources 
of  the  colonial  empire  without  in- 
creasing the  comforts  of  any  per- 
ceptible portion  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. Accordingly  the  load  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  and,  in  reference  to 
others  of  the  colonies,  the  commis- 
sioners of  land  and  emigration  at 
home,  are  authorised  to  sell  to  parties 
making  application  for  the  same, 
allotments  of  land,  of  which  it  is 
provided  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  of 
conveyance  that  a  certain  proportion 
shall,  within  a  given  period  of  time, 
be  brought  under  the  plough  or 
other\visc  applied  to  agricidtural 
puri)oses.  in  Canada  we  believe 
that  the  purchasers  are  allowed  to 
make  whatever  arrangements  for 
the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions 
may  best  suit  their  own  convenience. 
Provided  the  specified  plot  of  ground 
be  reclaimed  within  the  stipulated 
period  of  time,  the  government  dis- 
claims all  right  of  further  interference. 
The  purchaser  has  become  the  o^vner 
of  the  soil,  and  may  deal  with  it 
thenceforth  as  he  pleases ; — there  is  no 
one  to  interfere  \vith  him.  The  case 
is  somewhat  different  as  regards  the 
Australian  colonies.  The  proceeds 
of  each  sale,  or  a  large  portion  of 
of  them,  are  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  emigration,  and  emigrants  selected 
from  among  the  fittest  of  such  as 
offer  themselves  are  carried  out  at 
the  public  expense.  Now  what  we 
arc  anxious  to  see  is  that  the  latter 
principle  shall  become  the  giound- 
work  of  the  whole  of  our  colonial 
arrangements,  as  well  in  Canada  and 
at  the  Cape,  as  in  the  Pacific;  and 
that  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  a 
willing  government  it  shall  be  carried 
out  to  its  fullest  extent.  For  ex- 
ample, take  care  in  disposing  of  your 
lands  so  to  mete  them  out  that  the 
arrangements  of  society  which  prevail 
in  the  mother-country  shall  strike 
root  at  once  in  her  dependencies. 
Do  not  make  your  estates  either  of 
a  uniform    extent  or   too  limited. 


Permit  individuals  who  ate  able,  tu 
purchase  a  hundred  thousand  acres, 
if  they  choose,  and  do  not  object  to 
sell  one  thousand  ;  but  in  both  cases, 
and  in  all  that  intervene  and  connect 
these  extreme?,  see  that  your  land- 
owners go  to  their  domains,  and  carry 
with  them  people  enough  to  begin 
the  work  of  cultivation  in  real  earnest. 
For  this  purpose  make  your  calcula*" 
tion  as  to  the  number  of  able-bodied 
men  whom  the  lord  of  one  thousand, 
of  ten  thousand,  and  of  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  respectively,  may  find 
in  employment,  and  employ  to  his 
own  and  to  their  advantage  from  the 
outset.  Calculate  at  the  same  time 
the  cost  of  conveying  these  men  and 
their  families  to  the  colony,  of  pro- 
viding their  tools,  their  clothing, 
their  food,  &c.  &c.,  for  twelve  months, 
and  let  the  money  paid  for  the 
domain  be  applied  exclusively  to 
these  purposes.  If  the  lord  ot  the 
soil  leel  or  fancy  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  are  needed  than  the 
purchase-money  can  provide,  let  him 
provide  these  persons  at  his  o\vn  ex- 
pense ;  but  let  the  government  re- 
quire from  him  security  that  they 
shall  be  treated  with  the  same  liber- 
ality which  marks  the  treatment  of 
the  rest  of  his  people.  Again ;  leave 
the  purchasers  of  lands  to  select  their 
own  labourers.  If  this  be  done,  you 
will  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
an  enterprising  youth  will  be  followed 
across  the  sea  by  the  sons  of  the  very 
men  who  cultivated  his  father's  lands 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  of  the  advan- 
tages that  are  sure  to  attend  the 
maintenance  of  connexions  of  this 
sort,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  The 
plan  of  sales  by  auction  must  be  ab- 
solutely aboUshed;  neither  ou^ht  a 
landowner  to  be  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  his  estate,  either  in  whole  or  by 
portions,  till  he  shall  have  been  in 
possession  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  brought  a  certain  percentage  of 
its  acres  into  cultivation.  If  town- 
ships spring  up  upon  men's  lands, 
let  the  o\Mier8  of  these  lands  reap  the 
benefit;  if  the  lands  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  embryo  towns  be  as  yet 
unsold,  sell  them  to  the  first  bidders 
who  come  into  the  market,  unless 
you  prefer  keeping  them  as  crown 
domains.  But  do  not  charge  more  for 
one  allotment  than  for  another.  There 
ought  to  be  a  uniform  price  through- 
out each  of  the  colouies ;  and  the 
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desire  to  win  a  priority  of  choice  will 
lead  to  a  good  deal  of  spirit  in  making 
purcbascii. 

Hitherto  the  thoughts  of  our  colo- 
nists have  l)ecu  turned  a  great  deal 
more  towards  foreign  trade  than 
domestic  agriculture.  The  govern- 
ment ought  as  nuich  as  possible  to 
discourage  this  spirit.  Nature  her- 
self seems  to  direct  that  the  means  of 
subsistence  should,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  provided,  and  then  articles 
fit  for  exchange  and  barter  will  fol- 
low. Accordingly  we  would  ha\e 
our  colonial  authorities  to  discoun- 
tenance the  clustering  together  of 
settlers  in  one  or  two  juaces.  A 
colonial  capital  you  must,  of  course, 
have,  and  towns  will  spring  up  in 
convenient  situations  whether  vou 
desire  it  or  not ;  but  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  foster  these  things  as  is 
done  at  the  present  time,  it  will  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  iK'nnanent 
interests  of  all  to  act  upon  a  difilrent 
jHjiicy.  ^Ve  would,  therefore,  confer 
upon  the  owners  of  extensive  tracts 
ot  land  as  many  of  the  privileges  of 
nobility  as  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom 
among  all  classes.  Plach  lord  of 
twenty  thousand  acres  and  upwards 
might  l>e  a  member  ol*  a  body  of 
hereditary  councillors ;  whereas,  the 
ownei's  of  lesser  estates,  down,  if  you 
please,  to  fitly  acres,  should  choose 
their  representatives  as  mend)ers  of 
the  House  of  Connuons  are  chosen  at 
houie.  Of  course,  the  legislative 
rights  of  both  classes  would  contuuie 
in  abeyance  till  the  colony,  in  point 
of  numbers,  should  warrant  their 
active  exercise ;  for,  of  all  the  e>  ils 
that  can  befall  an  infant  society',  there 
is  none  so  hurtf id  to  it  as  the  prema- 
ture calling  ofi*  of  the  attention  of 
its  members  froiii  their  own  con- 
cerns to  what  is  called  public  busi- 
ness. Jiut,  as  rights  of  this  sort 
ought  to  exist  from  the  outset,  so 
should  the  kings  representati\ e  in 
each  colony  be  authorised,  after  com- 
nmnication  with  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, to  call  them,  at  any  moment, 
into  active  operation.  iVIcanwhile, 
each  landholder  who  undertakes  to 
establish  a  certain  numl)er  of  culti- 
vators on  his  estate  ought  to  carry 
with  him  to  his  adopted  country  a 
commission  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
which,  giving  him  authoi-ity  to  pu- 
nish petty  oneacc9,  to  settle  disputes 


and  to  preserve  order  among  his  fol- 
lo Wei's,  would  establish  at  once  tlie 
very  best  of  all  forms  of  government 
in  a  young  colony — the  patriarchal. 

No  colony,  however  weak  in  point 
of  numbers,  ought  to  quit  the  shores 
of  Kngland  or  Ireland,  unless  there 
shall  have  been  arranged  for  it  an 
cpit(mie  of  that  constitution  under 
which  its  members  were  born  and 
grew  up  to  manhood.  AVe  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  no  colony  ought 
to  be  planted,  excepting  in  numbers 
sufticient  to  ensure  a  rapid  and 
healthy  growth  of  that  constitution. 
Sell  your  lands  whenever  you  can. 
Set  al)out  selling  them  in  the  proper 
manner,  and  you  will  find  no  lack  of 
purchasers ;  but  do  not  jiermit  any 
of  these  to  pass  to  the  place  of  their 
future  abode  till  you  have  got  to- 
gether some  hundred  and  fifty  fami- 
lies at  the  least.  Employ  for  the 
transj)ortation  of  these  fanulies  some 
of  the  ships-of-war  which  are  now 
laid  up  in  ordinary,  or,  it  may  be, 
perislung  with  dry-rot  in  your  jwrts. 
Fix  from  time  to  time  your  jwint  of 
embarkation,  and  let  all  the  colonists 
whose  names  and  addresses  arc  re- 
gistered, l)e  warned  of  the  puqnised 
assembling  of  the  fleet,  that  they 
may  meet  together  and  embark  with 
the  siime  regularity  which  marks  tliu 
embarkation  of  a  regiment  for  fo- 
reign service.  I>et  every  shoal  carry 
>vith  it  all  that  is  neetled  towards  the 
tbrmation  of  a  perfect  conununity. 
Your  governors,  your  judges,  your 
officers  of  state,  will  of  course  be 
provided.  Take  care,  also,  that  you 
have  your  clergA',  your  medical  men, 
your  artisans  of  every  description, 
your  printers,  and  your  printing- 
press.  "We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  to  ever}'  shoal  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  ought 
to  be  api)ended.  In  the  colonies 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  adnsable  to  set 
up  one  church  as  the  establishment, 
and  merely  to  tolerate  the  others. 
If  your  emigrants  Ik  entirely  or  \jy 
a  large  majority,  Scotch  Presbytcn- 
ans,  they  have  a  right  to  cany  a 
Presbyterian  minister  along  with 
them.  If  they  be  Irish  Koman  Ca- 
tholics, they  ha^  e  an  equal  right  to  a 
IU)man  Catholic  priest.  Only  let  a 
clergyman  of  some  persuasion  or 
anotlier  accompany  each  batch,  and 
let  all  be  alike  provided  for  at  the 
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expense  of  the  state.  Neither,  if 
you  nHUiage  matters  aright,  will  the 
snallest  inoonvenicnee  arise  from 
this  sowing  of  what  the  more  zeal- 
ous will  be  apt  to  describe  as 
tares  among  the  wheat.  You  arc 
dealing,  be  it  remembered,  with  a 
state  of  society  to  which,  in  the  old 
worid,  there  is  no  ])arallel.  You  are 
soiuff  to  locate  tribes,  a.s  it  were,  in 
uumfies,  according  to  the  tics  of 
kindred  or  old  comiexion.  There  is 
no  risk  of  any  one  of  these  falling 
out  with  its  neighbouring  tri)>e,  be- 
cause of  differences  which  may  pre- 
vail in  their  modes  of  worshipjiing 
their  common  Maker.  It  is  only 
when  sects  get  mixed  up,  as  they  are 
here  in  England,  that  their  members 
wrangle  and  fight.  There  will  be 
room  enough  for  ail  in  New  Holland 
and  Australia,  till,  by  its  own  intrin- 
sic eaxellence,  that  which  is  true 
among  them  shall  swallow  up  such  as 
arefluse. 

Colonisation,  to  effect  any  good 
purpose,  must  not  only  he  carried  on 
according  to  some  such  system  as 
this,  but  it  nmst  be  conducted  on  a 
lai^  scale  and  with  vigour.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  employ  compulsion. 
Ofier  to  thousands  but  a  free  pass- 
age, with  the  assurance  of  subsist- 
ence, in  return  for  their  labour,  when 
the  voyage  is  ended,  and  tbousands 
wiH  come  at  your  call.  AVe  could 
wirii  to  see  a  million  of  jKjrsons,  at 
least,  removed  at  once  to  the  fertile 
countries  which  now  lie  barren  for 
the  lack  of  liands  to  till  them  ;  and,  if 
they  go  under  the  protection  of  gen- 
tlemen who  are  alive  to  the  dignity 
as  well  as  the  vast  uuportance  of  the 
move,  we  are  siu*e  that,  in  forwardini^ 
this  work,  we  seek  their  permanent 
well-beiug  nnich  more  than  our 
own.  Ko  doubt  there  would  be 
needed  to  carry  out  a  plan  so  gigan- 
tic funds  mucli  more  extensive  than 
the  sales  of  lands  have  as  yet  supplied. 
But  what  then  ?  Not  a  nninnur  was 
heard  when  the  minister  pro|X)sed 
that  the  country  should  pay  twenty 
millions  to  tlie  owners  of  the  slaves, 
whom  the  legislature  had  determined 
to  emancipate.  Would  the  country 
be  less  "willing  to  advance  twenty 
miOions  again,  were  such  a  sum 
req[|drad  for  purposes  so  obviously 
-~^~-  and  beneficent?     We  are  con- 


MbqC  .of  the  reverse.    Men's  views 
itfAJi  subject  are  not  now  what  they 


used  to  l)e.  They  know  that  the 
ikmilies  which  pass  from  Englaiid  lo 
Australia  are  not  lost  either  to  their 
kindred  or  their  country.  There  is 
a  lof^y  feeling  of  pride  among  the 
leaders  on  such  occasions,  a  high 
sense  of  personal  independence  amon^ 
such  as  follow ;  and  both  parties  lopE 
ibnvard  to  the  time  as  not  .distaqii 
w^hen  tliey,  instead  of  being  debtors 
to  their  native  land,  shall  become  its 
Ix^t  benefactors. 

*'  Witbin  the  lost  ten  or  twehre  years 
a  «rre»t  change  has  come  over  this  state 
of  things  y  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  our  colonisation  has  entirely  altered 
its  character.  The  emigration  to  Port 
Philip,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zea. 
lund,  has  been  an  emigration  of  arery 
chiss,  with  capital  in  due  proportion  to 
labourers,  with  tradesmen  and  artisans 
of  every  kind,  and  with  the  framework 
of  such  social  institutions  as  tiie  settlers 
Imve  boen  used  to  in  their  native  land. 
Clergymen,  and  schoolmasters,  and  com- 
petent men  of  erery  liberal  profession, 
are  among  tlie  earliest  emigrants  \  artists 
and  uien  of  science  resort  to  a  new  iield 
for  their  labours ;  in  the  foundation  of 
the  settlement  you  find  funds  set  apart 
for  public  works,  for  religious  endow- 
ments, and  even  for  colleges.  Associa- 
tions of  a  religious,  and  diaritable,  and 
literary  nature,  are  formed  at  the  outset ; 
and  these  arc  intended  to  benefit  not 
only  the  poor  emigrants,  hut  the  helpless 
native,  who  is  brought  iuto  contact  ynth 
•A  supeiior  race.  To  such  settlements 
men  of  birth  and  refinement  are  tempted 
to  emigrate ;  they  do  so  in  great  num- 
bers. I  will  be  bound  to  say,  that  more 
men  of  good  family  have  settled  in  New 
Zeuliind  in  the  three  years  since  the  be- 
u:inniu;r  of  184<)  than  in  British  Nortli 
America  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
l>reseot  century.  It  is  notorious  that  tlie 
greatest  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
public  feelins:  on  this  point,  and  that  a 
colonial  career  is  now  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  careers  open  to  a  gentleman. 
I1]is  change  in  the  character  of  colonisa- 
tion— this  great  change  in  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held,  is  of  greater  moment 
than  tho  mere  provision  of  means  for 
conducting  emigration  without  cost  to 
the  public.  It  makes  colonisation,  in* 
deed,  an  extension  of  civilised  society, 
insteiid  of  that  mere  emigration  which 
ainieil  at  little  more  than  shovelling  out 
your  paupers  lo  where  they  might  die, 
without  shocking  their  betters  with  the 
sight  or  sound  ot  their  last  agony. 

"  I  come,  then,  before  you  to-night  as 
the  advocate  of  no  new  fancy  of  my  own» 
of  no  untried  scheme  for  the  realisation 
of  unattaiaable   results.     The  remedy 
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which  I  propose  is  one  which  the  ex« 
perience  of  the  world  has  approved  ;  and 
the  mode  in  whicli  I  would  apply  it  is 
one  which  sufficient  exi>erience  justiBes 
me  in  describing  as  of  ruco^j^ni^^  effi- 
cacy in  the  opinion  of  all  practical  au- 
thorities. The  great  principles  nf  the 
plan  of  colonisation  which  I  uriTe  have 
been  formally  but  unequivocally  adopt(^d 
by  the  government  of  this  country  ;  they 
have  been  adopted  with  the  general  sanc- 
tion of  public  opinion  here ;  and  the 
colonies,  as  we  well  know,  are  clamorous 
for  the  extoision  of  a  system  which  they 
feel  to  have  already  given  an  amazing 
stimulus  to  their  prosperity,  and  to  which 
they  look  as  the  only  means  of  enabling 
their  progress  to  be  steady.  I  ask,  then, 
for  no  experiment.  The  thing  has  been 
tried,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  make  more 
use  of  the  remedy,  wliich  has  proved  to 
be  sound.  If  you  think  that,  on  the 
system  which  is  now  recognised  as  the 
sound  one,  the  benefits  of  colonisatioa 
may  be  practically  secured,  then  I  say 
that  the  only  question  that  remains  for 
us  is,  whether  and  how  that  system  can 
be  so  far  extended  as  to  realise  its 
utmost  results.  For  it  is  clear  tbat«  it  it 
contains  the  means  of  greater  relief,  the 
condition  of  the  country  requires  its 
extended  application.  It  is  equally  clear 
that,  though  it  has  done  «creat  good  al- 
ready, it  has  been  put  in  operation  with 
no  system  or  steadiness,  not  always  quite 
heartily,  certainly  witli  no  readiness  to 
protit  by  experience  for  the  purpose  of 
cither  amendm^  or  extending  it.  It  has, 
nevertheless,  called  intu  existence  a 
laree  fund,  which  was  not  in  being 
betort».  Those  lauds,  which  fn"»m  all 
tune  had  been  barren  and  nominal  do- 
iuttina.-.the  mere  umteriuls  for  jobbing — 
this  disco>ery  lius  converted  into  a  valu- 
«<blo  property  ;  and  it  lias  also  bhewu 
vou  how  to  upplv  them,  .so  as  to  «iak«' 
them  mo6t  productive  to  the  general  ^ood 
<»f  the  eolonies,  by  effectiuir  the  iiuporta* 
iton  of  Ittbour.  Hut  I  thiuk  I  am  justi- 
hed  in  saying  that,  under  such  circum* 
stunceK.  tlie  j»\stem  has  never  bt'en  turned 
to  lull  account ;  that  if  the  people  of  the 
I  lilted  States  can  purcliase  two  millions 
of  poumls  worth  of  laiul  a-year  th»Te  is 
.-.pHro  capittil  iu  this  country  to  purchase 
.oinulliinir  more  t!»;in  ono.ri^htli  of  that 
.uuount  i  thnt  il'thex  can  tli>{K)se  ul  bOiuo 
.»«veii  «>r  t'i^ht  niilhuiis  a-ve.ir  we  couM 
ilihpoSD  of  mote  than  one-thirlielJi  of  tliat 
qiiHiititv  ;  thai  it'  the\  tan  take  annually 
liom  us;>(>,lHH>  cnui»raul>,  besides  at  loiist 
a.s  hiri^e  a  number  tiom  iheir  own  couii<« 
try,  our  Vustraliun  colonies  could  ta^e 
more  than  one-seventh  of  that  tota.'( 
amount.  If  >ve  coulil  only  realise  the 
.'.ame  rtisults  as  actually  are  realised  ici 
the    I  nitcd  States,  we  should  get  tw»^ 


millions,    on    the    average,    instead    of 
l/oO,000/.   a-year,  from  tJie  sale  of  our 
lands;   and  the  means  of  sending  out, 
free   of  cost,   some  1]0,(X)0  instead   of 
10,(XX)   or   12,000   j>oor   persons   every 
year,  in  addition  to  the  large  unassisted 
emigration   that  goes  on.     if,  with  our 
vastly  superior  wealth  and  immeasurably 
larger  emigrant  population,  we   fall   so 
lamentably  short  of  tlie  results  actually 
realised  in  the  United  States ;    nay,  if 
with  such  superior  powers  we   do  not 
realise  much  greater  results,  I  say  it  is 
sufficient  proof  that  there  is  some  defect 
in  the  mode  of  applying  a  sound  principle. 
It  is  no  defect  of  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  better  their  fortunes  iu 
another  part  of  the  empire -i- the  amount 
of  voluntary  emigration  shews  that.     It 
is  no  defect  of  inclination  on  the  part  of 
capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  t)ie 
purchase  of  colonial  lands ;  there  is  never 
«ny  difficulty  in  getting  money  in   any 
sound  system  of  colonisation.    The  defect 
must  be  in  the  mode  of  facOitating  the 
access  of  labour  to  the  colonies ;  it  must 
be  from  our  not  making  the  most  of  th** 
good  principles  on  which  we  g^.    I  say 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  have  the  matter 
investigated  thoroughly,  and  to  discover 
^ind  remove  tlie  faults  of  detail  that  pre- 
vent our    sadsf^'ing  our  present    most 
extreme  need,  by  devising,  from  a  sound 
principle,  the  utmost  benefits  that  colo- 
nisation can  produce.     It  is  clear  that 
the  public,  not  the  ignorant  and  thought- 
less, but  men  of  the  greatest  speculative, 
rt^search,  men   of  the  greatest   practical 
knowledge   and   interest    in   commerce, 
such  as  those  who  have  signed  the  recent 
memorials  to  the  right  honourable  baronet, 
from  this  great  city,  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  kingdom, — it  is  clear,  I 
say,  that  t)ie  public  look  to  colonisation 
as   affording  a  means  of  relief  for  our 
national  difficulties." 

This  must  do.  If,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper,  wc  shall  seem  to 
have  spoken  slightingly  of  IVIr.  Bul- 
ler,  wc  beg  here,  at  its  close,  to  set 
ourselves  right  before  him  and  the 
world.  There  is  not  much  of  no- 
velty in  his  views ;  there  is  here  and 
there  a  short-coming  in  his  philosophy. 
But  he  has  made  out  his  case  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  desi^rves  well 
of  his  country  for  so  manly  an  en- 
deavour. "\Vc  trust  that  the  subject 
will  not  be  permitted  to  die  out,  and 
lliat  the  govenmicnt  will  eventually 
rscc  with  our  eyes,  that  the  only  sure 
remedy  for  the  distress  which  the 
old  country  suffers  is  to  be  found  in 
the  adoption  of  a  well-digetfted  plan 
x)f  systematic  colonisation. 
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